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PEEFACE 


This volume is a handy book of reference placed at the disposal’of all 
who are interested professionally or otherwise in marine transportation 
and alhed subjects. It includes words and definitions related to seaman- 
ship, commercial shipping, noaritime and international law, ship con- 
struction and equipment, naval architecture, marine insurance and 
average, navigation, oceanography and marine meteorology, methods and 
gear used in commercial fisheries, navigational appliances and nautical 
instruments, shipbuilding materials, boatbuilding, yachting, and whaling. 

Few, if any, maritime dictionaries in the English language have been 
published during the second quarter of this century. On the other hand, 
there is hardly any recent book on shipping, shipbxiilding, yachting, naval 
architecture, and similar subjects, which does not include a glossary of 
terms. This fact seems to prove that definitions of the various terms con- 
tained in the text are considered essential. The aim of the compiler has 
been to build up a comprehensive work which would cover the terms 
scattered in these various glossaries and to introduce a considerable 
amount of new material in this ever-expanding field. 

A unique feature of the work is the description of the salient character- 
istics of native or local craft from all parts of the world. This particular 
field has been woefully neglected in earher books. 

At the request of the United States Government, large sections of this 
material were placed at its disposal during the war. The designation, 
identity, and description of native craft hx our far-flung theatres of 
operation proved valuable. 

The inclusion of French and German equivalents has been deemed 
necessary in view of the fact that, in the technical as well as in the com- 
mercial and legal fields, the multiplicity of languages used by the shipping 
and seafaring communities is much greater than in any other profession. 
The war period during which all contacts with Europe were severed has 
unfortunately prevented me from completing this task as thoroughly as 
I should have wished. 

Where the subject matter tends to interlock considerably with neigh- 
boring branches of science and practice I have endeavored to adhere to 
the nautical side of the boundary. I would like to point out to the users 
of this book that all matters solely concerned with the Navy war vessels, 
and naval affairs in general, have been purposely omitted. 
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stationary power plants on land. „„;i;ne. vessels the number of 

radio nangation, and other subjects which have lately found expan g 

applications in the shipping field. . , > . +1,0 amirflpv of 

Althou-^h great care has been exercised to ensure the accuracy ot 

inf", Srd in spite of conscientious proofreading, 

have been overlooked. I will be grateful to have these called to my 
attention. 
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A#l. A s 3 rmbol or registry mark issued by 
Lloyd’s Eegister of shipping to indicate that 
the quality of equipment of a vessel classed 
with this register is of first rate. Also used 
colloquially in a general sense to imply first 
class or first rate. 

AA» ALWAYS AFLOAT (charteTing) . 

A.A.R. AGAINST ALL RISKS {marine insur- 
ance) . 

A.B. ABLE BODIED, placed after a seaman’s 
name on ship’s papers. 

See Able Seaman. 

A.H. AFTER HATCH. 

ALT. ALTITUDE. 

A.P. AVERAGE PAYABLE {marine insurance). 

A. P. ADDITIONAL PREMIUM {marine insur- 
ance) . 

A, R. ALL RISKS {marine insurance). 

A/S. ALONGSIDE. 

A/T. AMERICAN TERMS {grain trade). 

AAR. A bargelike, flat-bottom sailing craft 
from the Netherlands used for transporta- 
tion and fishing. 

The most noticeable feature is the con- 
struction of the bow. There is no stem; the 
bottom planking or plating forms a flat sur- 
face which curves up longitudinally to the 
level of the deck or gunwale. The smaller 
units are sloop-rigged and the larger {Aah- 
schvp) ketch-rigged. All are fitted with 
leeboards. The small Lcmmcr Aah, which 
originates from the river Lemmer, is used 
for pleasure or fishing. It is rigged like a 
Boeijer and engages in the herring fisheries 
with fixed nets or lines. 

AALBOOT. A Dutch sailing boat, of the 
same type as the Bolter, employed in eel 
fisheries with a stationary bag net (Anker- 
kuil) of conical shape, about 90 ft. long. 

It is built with low foredeck, raised after- 
deck and fish well, about 13 ft. long, 
amidships. Most of these boats are nowadays 
built of steel. The rig consists of a collapsible 
pole mast stepped in a tabernacle with gaff- 
mainsail, foresail, and jib. Length 45 to 49 
ft. Breadth 14.4 to 15 ft. Depth 6.5 to 
7.2 ft. 

ABACK. A sail is said to be aback when 
the wind presses on it in such a way as to 
impede the forward motion of the vessel or 
to force it astern. 

Fr; Coijfi; Masqui; Ger: Back Legen. 

See To Brace Aback, Taken Aback. 
ABAFT. Astern of toward the stem. At the 
rear of, with reference to a ship or any part 
of it. Opposite to jorward of. 


I Fr: Sur Varriere de; Ger: Eintenavs, 
ABAFT THE BEAM. Behind a horizontal 
Ime drawn through the middle of a ship at 
right angles to the keel. 

Fr: Sur Varriere du travers; Ger: Achter- 
lich von dwars. 

ABANDONMENT. Insurance term used 
to indicate that the damage suffered by a 
vessel is such as to constitute a constructive 
total loss, and that the assured may abandon 
the subject matter to the underwriters and 
claim for a total loss even though the 
insured property is recoverable and/or being 
repaired. 

Fr: Abandon; Delaissement ; Ger: Amge- 
hung; Abandon; Abandonierung. 

See Notice of Abandonment. 
ABANDONMENT CLAUSE. A marine 
insurance clause that states the conditions 
under which the owners of a vessel are 
allowed to abandon the ship to the under- 
writers. It generally refers to abandonment 
in the event of capture, seizure, detention, 
or blockade. 

Fr: Clause d Abandon; Ger: Abandon- 
klausel. 

ABEAM. In a direction 90 degrees from 
the ship’s head. Opposite the waist of the 
ship. 

Fr: Par le travers; Ger; Quer Ah; Dwars 
Ah. 

ABLE SEAMAN. One who performs all 
regular and emergency duties required in 
the deck department of a ship; stands watch 
at bow of vessel or in crow’s nest for pos- 
sible obstructions; takes depth soundings; 
transmits information to navigating bridge 
by voice or telephone ; steers vessel as 
directed, using either a wheel on the bridge 
or emergency steering apparatus at the 
stern; breaks out, rigs, overhauls, and stows 
cargo-handling gear and running gear; over- 
hauls lifeboats and lifeboat gear and lowers 
and raises lifeboats; makes minor repairs 
to deck and deck equipment; washes decks; 
chips paint and paints wood or metal fix- 
tures; splices wire rope and cordage; stows 
and removes cargo from hold; knows the 
various knots and how to worm parcel, 
serve and seize. He must be able to hold up 
his end of the job when it comes to climb- 
ing and working in places where both 
armhold and foothold are difficult. 
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The Seaman’s Act ot March 4th, 1915, 
requires that on American merchant marme 
vessels operating on the high seas able 
bodied seamen must be 18 years old or 
more and must have had three years’ pre- 
vious service on deck at sea or on the 
Great Lakes on vessels of 100 gross tons or 
over. On merchant vessels of 500 tons gross 
or under operating in sheltered waters (bays 
and sounds) and which do not carry passen- 
gers, any deck hand who is 18 years of 
age or over and has had at least 12 months 
of service either at sea and in connecting 
waters or on the Great Lakes, may be rated 
as able seaman. Every American able sea- 
man must hold a certificate issued by the 
government. When working aboard vessels 
carrying liquid cargo he must hold a tanker- 
man’s certificate. 

In Great Britain the term able-bodi^ 
seaman has been recently superseded in 
Board of Trade regulations by "efficient 
deck hand.” 

Fr: Matelot; Xjev: YoUmatrose. 

U. S. Coast Guard, Manual for Lifeboatmen 
and Able Seamen (revised), Washington, 
1945. , ^ 

ABOARD. In or on a ship or other floating 
vessel. On the deck or in the hold of a ship. 
Sometimes called on board. 

Fr: A Bord; Ger: An Bord. 

ABOX The position of the head yar^ 
when they are braced aback, the after sails 
remaining full. 

Fr: Contre brasse devant; Oer: Mit Vor~ 
segel Back Gebrasst 

ABREAST. L 3 dng or moving side by side. 
Used to indicate the situation of a vessel in 
regard to another object: lying so that the 
object is on a line with the beam. 

Fr: Par le travers; Ger: Dwars Ah. 
ABSENCE FLAG. A small, square, blue 
flag hoisted at the starboard spreader of a 
yacht to signify that the owner is not on 
board. It is kept flying until his return. At 
night it is often replaced by a blue li^t 
hoisted in the same place. 

Ger: Entjemungsflagge. 

ABSOLUTE CONTRABAND. A term 
applied in international law to articles manu- 
factured and primarily or ordinarily used for 
military purposes in time of war. 

Fr: Contrehande Absolve; (3er: AbsokUe 
Konterbande. 

ABURTON. A method of stowage of casks 
or other cargo in which the goods are placed 
athwartship instead of in a fore-and-aft 
direction. 


Fr: Arrime en Travers. 
ACCELERATION. A change in the rate 
of motion of any body. In navigation 
applied to heavenly bodies. The accelera- 
tion of the moon is the increase of the mean 
motion caused by a slow change in the 
eccentricity of the terrestrial orbit. 

Fr: Acceleration; Ger: Beschleunigung.^ 
ACCIDENT BOAT. A term which applies 
in passenger vessels to a ship’s boat kept 
permanently swung outboard and ready to 
be launched at shortest notice in the event 
of anyone falling overboard. A special crew 
is told off to man it at the signal “man 
overboard.” This boat as a rule is smaller 
and lighter than the ordinary lifeboat. Typi- 
cal dimensions : 22 ft. by 7 ft. by 3 ft. Some- 
times called emergency boat or sea boat.^ 
ACCOMMODATION. Rooms and living 
quarters for persons on board a vessel. 

Fr: Emmenagements ; Oer: Wohnraxwi. 

See Crew^s Accommodation, Passenger 
Accommodation. 

ACCOMMODATION LADDER. A term 
applied to a portable flight of steps sus- 
pended over the side of a vessel from a 
gangway to a point near the water, providing 
an easy means of access from a small boat. 
Accommodation ladders are usually supplied 
with two platforms, one at each end. Some- 
times called gangway ladder. 

Fr: Echelle de Coupee; Ger: Fallreeps- 
treppe. 

ACCRUES. 

See False Meshes. 

ACHROMATIC. A term applied to optical 
lenses in which aberration and colors depend- 
ent thereon are partially corrected, 

Fr: Achromatique ; Ger: Akromatisch, 
ACLINIC LINE. 

See Magnetic Equator. 

A-COCKBILL. 

See Cockbill. 

ACORN. A small ornamental piece of wood 
of conical or globular shape above the mast- 
head vane to prevent the latter from being 
blown off. 

Fr: Girouette; Ger: Flugelspill; Eichel. 
ACOUSTIC SOUNDING. Also called echo 
sounding. The principle of acoustic sounding 
consists in indirect evaluation of depth by 
means of the time taken by a sound wave 
to travel over this depth. It is based, there- 
fore, on the precise knowledge of the speed 
of propagation of sound through sea water, 
which averages 4,900 ft. per second. In order 
to obtain a sounding a submarine sound 
wave or group of waves is produced. 
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The departing wave acts first on the 
microphonic transmitter, then after being 
reflected by the bottom, the returning wave 
or echo acts on the arrival microphonic 
receiver. The first microphone starts the 
time measurement. The second stops it. The 
distance traveled by the wave is deduced 
from the interval of time, taking the velocity 
of the wave through the water to be con- 
stant. The use of special apparatus of high 
precision has made possible the measure- 
ment of extremely brief intervals of time 
with sufficient accuracy for navigational 
purposes. The depth is automatically shown 
on a luminous scale or on a recording 
sheet. 


Fr: Bondage Acoustique; Ger: Schallo- 
tung. 

Hutching, “Echo Sounding Equipment for 
Ships, Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland. Transactions, vol. 79 
(1935-36) : International Hydrographic Bu- 
reau (Special Publications), Hydrographic 
Review (Monaco), vols. 2 and 3 (1925) : vol. 
7 (1930); vol. 8 (1931); vol. 10 (1933); vol. 
14 (1937); vol. 16 (1939). 

ACT OF GOD. An expression used in bills 
of lading meaning any cause which proceeds 
from the violence of nature, or that kind of 
force of the elements which human ability 
could not have foreseen or prevented. 

The egression Act of God is not s 3 mony- 
mous with force inajeure but it includes 
every loss by force majeitre in which human 
agency by act or negligence has had no part, 
and which cannot be foreseen. In charter 
parties and bills of lading the result of an 
act of God ranks first among the risks from 
liability for which shipowners exclude them- 
selves. 

Fr: Force Majeure; Fait de Dieu; Ger: 
Hohere Gewalt; Flementarereig- 
nisse. 


ACT OP WAR. A term employed in vari- 
ous meanings. It has no distinctive technical 
significance in international law, but wher- 
ever used it refers to the employment of 
force. 

Fr: Act de Guerre; Fait de Guerre; Ger: 
Gewaltahte. 

ACTUAL TOTAL LOSS. A ship is con- 
sidered an actual loss when damaged to such 
an extent as to be unrepairable, or if the 
labor or materials required to carry out the 
necessary repairs are not procurable. 

Fr: Perte Totale Rielle; Ger; Absoluter 
Total Verlust. 

ADDRESS COMMISSION. A commission 


paid by the vessel at the port of discharge 
to the ship^s agents or to the charterers. 


Fr: Commission d^Adresse; Ger: Adress- 
kommission. 

ADEWU. West African dugout canoe from 
Togo with long pointed ends and pronounced 
sheer, employed in the coastal fisheries. 
ADIRAPATAM BOAT. An Indian bal- 
ance-board fishing canoe about 37 ft. long, 
used for fishing in muddy shallow waters. 
It is steered by a pair of quarter steering 
boards instead of a fixed rudder. The length 
of the balance board is about 34 ft. 
ADJUSTABLE BLADE. In a built-up 
propeller, a blade that can be rotated 
through a small angle, thereby altering the 
I pitch, as is occasionally found necessary in 
practice after a vessel is in service. 

Fr: Aile d Pas reglahle; Ger: Verstellr 
barer Flilgel. 

ADJUSTER. An expert specially employed 
in cases of general average to ascertain and 
state the amount or percentage that each 
of the parties interested must pay in order 
to make up for the loss sustained by some 
for the general good. Also called average 
adjuster, average stater, average taker. 

Fr: Dispacheur; Ger: Dispacheur. 
ADJUSTING WEDGE. One of the wooden 
wedges used in launching to raise a vessel 
up and onto the cradle from the keel blocks. 
Oak or ash is generally used for these 
wedges. They are somewhat longer than the 
width of the ways. The taper is from % to 
?4 in. to the foot. The width about 4 in. 
Sometimes called launching wedge. 

Fr: Languette; Ger: Btapelkeil; Bchlag- 
keiL 

ADMIRAL. 1. A naval officer of flag rank. 

2. The skipper of a North Sea fishing boat 
who gives the sailing directions and the 
signals for shooting or hauling the gear to a 
fleet of 50 to 60 trawlers working together. 

3. A large wooden fid about 40 inches long, 
formerly used to open the eyes of hemp 
rigging. 

ADMIRALTY. The system of jurispru- 
dence relating to and growing out of the 
jririsdiction and practice of the admiralty 
courts. The body of law that concerns mari- 
time cases both civil and criminal. 

Benedict, E. C., The Law of American 
Admiralty, New York, 1940; Mayers, E., 
Admiralty Law and Practice in Canada, 
London, 1928; Roscoe, E. S., Admiralty 
Jurisdiction and Practice, London, 1^1. 
ADMIRALTY COEFFICIENT. A coeffi- 
cient used in preliminary estimations of 
the power required in a new design to attain 
the desired speed, It is represented by the 
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The departing wave acts first on the 
Doicrophonic transmitter, then after being 
reflected by the bottom, the returning wave 
or echo acts on tlie arrival microphonic 
receiver. The first microphone starts the 
time measurement. The second stops it. The 
distance traveled by the wave is deduced 
from the interval of time, taking the velocity 
of the wave through the water to be con- 
stant. The use of special apparatus of high 
precision has made possible the measure- 
ment of extremely brief intervals of time 
with sufficient accuracy for navigational 
purposes. The depth is automatically shown | 
on a luminous scale or on a recording 
sheet. 

Fr: Bondage Acoitstique; Ger: Schallo^ 
tung. j 

Hutchings, “Echo Sounding Equipment for 
Ships,’’ Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland. Transactions, vol. 79 
(1935-36) : International Hydrographic Bu- 
reau (Special Publications), Hydrographic 
Remew (Monaco), vols. 2 and 3 G925) ; vol. 

7 (1930); vol. 8 (1931) ; vol. 10 (1933) ; vol. 
14 (1937) ; vol. 16 (1939). 

ACT OF GOD. An expression used in bills 
of lading meaning any cause which proceeds 
from the violence of nature, or that kind of 
force of the elements which human ability 
could not have foreseen or prevented. 

The egression Act of God is not synony- 
mous with jorce majeure iDut it includes 
every loss by jorce majeure in which human 
agency by act or negligence has had no part, 
and which cannot be foreseen. In charter 
parties and bills of lading the result of an 
act of God ranks first among the risks from 
liability for which shipowners exclude them- 
selves. 

Fr: Force Majeure; Fait de Dieu; Ger: 
Edhere Gewalt; Elementarereig- 
nisse. 

ACT OF WAR. A term employed in vari- 
ous meanings. It has no distinctive technical 
significance in international law, but wher- 
ever used it refers to the employment of 
force. 

Fr: Act de Guerre \ Fait de Guerre; Ger: 
Gewaltakte. 

ACTUAL TOTAL LOSS. A ship is con- 
sidered an actual loss when damaged to such 
an extent as to be unrepairable, or if the 
labor or materials required to carry out the 
necessary repairs are not procurable. 

Fr: Perte Totale Reelle; Ger: Absoluter 
Total Verlust, 

ADDRESS COMMISSION. A commission 
paid by the vessel at the port of discharge 
to the ship’s agents or to the charterers. 


Fr: Commission d^Adresse; Ger: Adress^ 
kommission. 

ABEWU. West African dugout canoe from 
Togo with long pointed ends and pronounced 
sheer, employed in the coastal fisheries. 
ABIRAPATAM BOAT. An Indian bal- 
ance-board fishing canoe about 37 ft. long, 
used for fishing in muddy shallow waters. 
It is steered by a pair of quarter steering 
boards instead of a fixed rudder. The length 
of the balance board is about 34 ft. 
ADJUSTABLE BLADE. In a built-up 
propeller, a blade that can be rotated 
through a small angle, thereby altering the 
pitch, as is occasionally found necessary in 
practice after a vessel is in service. 

Fr: Aile d Pas reglahle; Ger: Verstell- 
barer Fliigel. 

ADJUSTER. An expert specially employed 
in cases of general average to ascertain and 
state the amount or percentage that each 
of the parties interested must pay in order 
to make up for the loss sustained by some 
for the general good. Also called average 
adjuster, average stater, average taker. 

Fr: Dispacheur; Ger: Dispacheur. 
ADJUSTING WEDGE. One of the wooden 
wedges used in launching to raise a vessel 
up and onto the cradle from the keel blocks. 
Oak or ash is generally used for these 
wedges. They are somew’hat longer than the 
width of the ways. The taper is from % to 
%, in. to the foot. The width about 4 in. 
Sometimes called launching wedge. 

Fr: Languette; Ger: Stapelkeil; Schlag-^ 
'keil. 

ADMIRAL. 1. A naval officer of flag rank. 

2. The skipper of a North Sea fishing boat 
who gives the sailing directions and the 
signals for shooting or hauling the gear to a 
fleet of 50 to 69 trawlers working together. 

3. A large wooden fi.d about 40 inches long, 
formerly used to open the eyes of hemp 
rigging. 

ADMIRALTY. The systein of jurispru- 
dence relating to and growing out of the 
jurisdiction and practice of the admiralty 
courts. The body of law that concerns mari- 
time cases both civil and criminal. 

Benedict, E. C., The Law of American 
Admiralty, New York, 1940; Mayers, E., 
Admiralty Law and Practice in Canada, 
London, 1928; Roscoe, E. S., Admiralty 
Jurisdiction and Practice, London, 1931. 
ADMIRALTY COEFFICIENT. A coefii- 
cient used in preliminary estimations of 
the power required in a new design to attain 
the desired speed. It is represented by the 


formula *. 




DOlZ? 

ihp 


Where D is the displacement in tons, 7 the 
speed in knots, ihp the indicated 
A single value of the coefficient, almougn 
reasonably satisfactory throughout the nor- 

mZ^eed range of generally similar ships, 
is not^ applicable to ships of varying type. 

Also called admiralty constant. 

Fr: Coeffiderd de I’Armraute; Ger. Affl- 

'ffiivoXitaishoB^d&fd. ^ 

The accuracy of on 

reliability of the method depend wholly on 
the simOarity between ships and propeU^ 

"®?^Sr C and the Admiralty Coi^anC 
Marine Engineer and 
(London), vol. 48 (August, 1925). 
admiralty COTKT. a term applied 
to a court that has cognizance of all mari- 
time cases whether of civil or cnminffi 
nature, such as collisions, contracts for sear 
men’s wages, actions to recover pcBsession 
of a ship, damages and injuries to shipping, 
salvage, pilotage and towage cases, charter 
partiS and bills of lading, bottoinry, respon- 
dentia. jettison, maritime contribution and 
average, damages and trespasses takmg 
place on the high seas, actions to jecovw 
necessities supplied to a ship, or tte fumis - 
ine of materials and repairs. These courts 
exist in England and the United States. 

Er; Cour d’Amiravte; Ger: Seeanu. 

In •gnglnnd it forms a branch of the Pro- 
bate Divorce and Admiralty Division. of 
the High Court of Justice, the judge bemg 
anpoiny by the Crown as one of the 
®sof the High Court. The English Court 
of Admiralty is twofffid, 
and the Prize Court. The cml jurisdict on of 
the Instance Court extends S®oeral y 
such contracts as are made upon the sea, 
and are founded in maritime service or 

'the^^hited States, admiralty jurMo- 
tion is vested in the. district c^rte, subject 
to revision by the Circuit Court .of 
and the Supreme Court of the United Stat(^. 
admiralty droits (G.B.). Proceeds 
from the sale of enemy ships semed in port 
or captured by noncommisioned vessels, or 
from wrecks and derelicts. . 
admiralty flag, a British sea flag 
used by the lords of the Admiralty when 
afloat. It is a plain red flag with a clear 
yehow anchor in the center. 


admiralty J^RISDICTIOK. Admh 

ralty and maritime jurisdiction extends to 
all done upon and relating to the 

sea: to transactions relating to commerce 
and navigation, to damages and injuries 
Son the La, and to all maritime contracte, 
torts and injuries. The term “maritime con- 
tracts” includes among other things c^“tcr 
parties, aSreightmtot marme 
tions, contracts for maritime services in the 
Sng, repairing, supplymg, navigating. 

and salvaging of ships. . 

Er: Juridiction Mantime; Ger: Beege- 

richtsbarkeit. . ... 

In U S. A. the admiralty jurisdiction 
given to l^he courts by the Constitution 
«tends over all public navigable watera, 
^thoS regard to tiieir being influenced by 
the tide. In other countries it extends only . 
to everything done on the water below the 
low water mark. 

admiralty law. 

See Admiralty. 

admiralty pump, a direct-acting 

simplex or duplex pump with the piston and 
plunger on a vertical rod. 

ADRIFT. Floating at random; not fas- 
tened by any kind of moorings ; at the mercy 
of winds and currents; loose from normal 
anchorage. A vessel is said to be adrift when 
she breaks away from her moonngs, warps, 

and so on. ^ -i j 

Fr: En Derive; Ger: Treihena, 
advance. The distance a vessel con- 
tinues to travel on a course before respond- 
ing to a change of helm. The di^ance that 
the ship has advanced in a direction paralml 
to the original course measured from the 
point where the helm was put over. 

See Transfer. 

ADTANCE FREIGHT. Ereight taken 
from shippers to cover ship’s disbursement 
during loading. The sum advanced is shown 
on the bills of lading and is insured by the 

^ pf: Avance de Fret; Ger: Frachtvor- 

sc'h/'UiSSm 

ADVANCE MONEY. Funds advanced by 
a shipmaster to seamen during the voyage 
at any port where the vessel may load or 
deliver cargo. The amount so advanced is 
limited by law and usually represents one- 
half of the wages earned and remaining due. 

Fr: Avance; Ger: Handgeld* 

ADVANCE NOTE (G.B.). A draft upon 
the owner or agent of a vessel given by the 
master to a seaman on signing the articles 
of agreement. Advance notes are as a rule 
for a month’s wages and, as they are payable 
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three days after the sailing of the ship, 
they enable the vessel’s seamen to leave 
some provision for their relatives ashore. 
This practice is illegal in the United 
States. 

Ger: V orschussanweisung ; Heuemota. 
ADVANCE SAIL. 

See Advance Staysail. 

ADVANCE STAYSAIL. A light weather 
four-sided staysail set above the main stay- 
sail in staysail-rigged schooner yachts. It is 
hoisted to the mainmast truck with its head 
running at a steep angle or parallel to the 
headstay to a point on the foremast. 

The luff runs down the foremast to which 
it is attached either by slides on a track on 
the after side or by hanks to a strong tricing 
stay. The clew to the sail comes aft to a 
point abreast the mainmast and sheets to 
the taffrail or deck. It is said to be highly 
efficient and a beautifully setting windward 
driving sail. It was invented by Starling 
Burgess and first used in 1925 on the 
schooner Advance. According to their shape 
these sails are known as short hoist advance, 
heavy advance, wide advance, or balloon 
main topmast staysail. 

ADVECTION FOG. A fog formed by a 
body of relatively warm and humid air 
moving over a relatively cold surface. The 
great majority of sea fogs are advection 
fogs. 

ADZE. A hand tool similar to an ax, but 
with a thin, arching blade, having its edge 
in a plane at right angles to the handle. It 
is used by shipwrights for rough and fine 
trimming of planks and timbers lying hori- 
zontally, and in working about drydocks. The 
user ordinarily straddles the work and swings 
the adze down between his legs in the cut- 
ting stroke. 

Fr; Herminette; Ger: Deichsel. 
AEROFOIL PROPELLER. A propeller 
designed in accord with aerodynamic prin- 
ciples based on the circulation theory instead 
of as a true screw. The blades, instead of 
being of true geometrical form, are of a 
streamlined airfoil section with blunt or 
rounded leading edge and thin following 
edge. The face pitch decreases toward the 
hub and the arched driving face of the 
blades has its maximum ordinate at about 
Vq the cord from the leading edge. The mar- 
gin of efficiency of the aerofoil propeller 
over the true screw is about 10 to 12%. ^ 

Allan J. F., Aerofoil Sections and Their 
Adoption in Propeller Design/^ North East 
Coast Institution of Engin^rs and btup- 
builders, Newcastle upon Tjnae, Transae- 
ticms, vol. 54 (1938). 


AERIAL. 

See Antenna. 

AEROLITE. A meteoric stone that falls on 
the earth’s surface from beyond the atmos- 
phere. 

Fr: Aerolite; Ger: Lujtstein; Aerolith. 
AFFIRMATIVE FLAG. Letter “C” of the 
International Code of Signals used as a 
single letter signal. Means '‘Yes.” 

Fr: Pavilion Affirmatif; Ger; Bejahungs- 
flagge. 

AFFREIGHTMENT. A contract of af- 
freightment is one with a shipowner to. hire 
his ship or part of it for the carriage of 
goods. Such a contract generally takes 
the form of a charter party or a bill of 
lading. In French law, the terms freight- 
ing and affreighting have different usages. 
The owner of a ship is called the freighter 
(freteur); he is the lessor. The merchant 
is called the affreighter (affreteur) ; he is 
the hirer. 

Fr: Ajjretement ; Ger: Befrachtung. 
Scrutton, T. E., The Contract of Affreight-- 
ment, London, 1933. 

AFJORDBAAT. Generic name for Nor- 
wegian open boats of the type originating 
from the Afjord district and distinguished 
from each other by the number of oars used. 
The femhonng is a 10-oared boat ; the firing , 
8-oared; the seksring, 6-oared; and the 
faering, 4-oared. Length 19.5 to 52 ft. 
AFLOAT. In a floating condition; the 
converse of aground. 

Fr: A flot; Ger: Flott; Schvdmmend. 
AFT. In, near, or toward the stem of a 
vessel. 

Fr: A Varriere; Derriere; Ger: Hinten. 

See Abaft, Fore and Aft 
AFTERBODY. That part of a vessel that 
is abaft the greatest transverse section. The 
portion of the hull abaft amidships. It con- 
sists of the run and the portion of the 
parallel body abaft amidships. 

Ger: Hinterschiff. 

AFTER BREAST ROPE. A breast rope 
running out from the afterend of the ship 
across the counter, or nearly so. 

Fr: Traversier Arriere; Ger: Hint ere 
Dwarsfeste. 

AFTERDECK. Part of a deck extending 
abaft the midship portion of a vessel. 

Ger: Hinterdeck. 

AFTERGUARD. 1. Term formerly used by 
seamen berthed in the forecastle or fore 
deckhouse to designate the master, officers, 
and in a general sense all those who were 
quartered amidships and in the afterpaxt 
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of the ship. 

2. In a yacht, the owner and his guests. 
AFTERHOODS. The whole of the after- 
ends of the planking rabbeted into the 
Btempost. 

Ft: Barhes de Mrri^e; G^r: Hzntere 
Planhenenden, 

AFTERLEECH. The aftermost or lee 
rri a'i'gi'o of a fore-and-aft sail. 

Fr: Chute au Point; Ger; Das Avssen- 
liek; Achterliek. 

AFTERNOON WATCH. The watch from 
noon.tiU 4 p.m. The nautical day begins at 
noon. 

Ger: Nachmittagswache. 

AFTER PEAK. The space between the 
aftermost trans^^erse watertight bulkhead 
and the stem frame. It is frequently used 
as a trimnoing tank, or as a freshwater tank. 
Fr: Coqueron Arriere; Gev: Hinterpiek. 

AFTER PEAK BTTLEHEAD. The after- 
most transverse watertight bulkhead, in- 
stalled to isolate possible leakage in the 
stem, which can result from variety of 
causes, among them being corrosion or dam- 
age in the stem tube, shell leaks caused by 
propeller vibration, loose rivets and the like. 
Also called stuffing box bulkhead. 

Fr: Cloisonde Presse etoupe; Ger: Stopf- 
huchsenschott, 

AFTER PERPENDICULAR. A vertical 
line through the intersection of the load 
water line with the after side of the rudder 
post. 

Fr: Perpendicidaire Arriere; Ger: Hintere 
Perpendzkel ; Hinteres Lot. 

See Forward Perpendicular. 
AFTERRAKE (U. S.). That part of the 
stern that overhangs the keel. 

AFTER SAILS. The sails that belong to 
the main and mizzen masts in three-masted 
vessels, and that keep the ship to windward. 
All canvas on the main mast of a brig. 

Fr: Phares de V Arriere; Ger: Achtersegel; 
Hintergeschirr. 

AFTERSPRING. A hawser or line that 
leads aft from a point in the ship to a point 
on shore, chectog a vessel from going 
ahead. Such lines are generally used in 
mooring or docking. The after bow spring, 
after waist spring, and after quarter spring 
make fast on board at points in the bow, 
waist, and quarter, respectively. 

Ft: Garde Montante de V Arriere; Amarre 
de Paste Arriere; Ger: Heckspring. 
AFTER TIMBERS. A series of radiating 
cant frames abaft the fashion-pieces and 
below the wing transom, stepped partly on 


the deadwood and partly on the stepping 
pieces bolted to the sides of the inner 
sternpost. 

Fr: Arcasse; Ger: Heck. 

AFTER YARDS. Term used to denote 
collectively all yards other than those on 
the foremast. 

AGE. The interval between the time of 
new and full moon and the time of the next 
spring high water. 

Fr: Age; Ger: Alter. 

AGE OF TIDE. The interval between the 
transit of the moon at which a tide origi- 
nates and the appearance of the tide itself. 
Sometimes called retard of tide. 

AGALE. 

See Alemania. 

AGENCY FEE. A fee charged to tlie ship 
by the ship’s agent or shipowner, represent- 
iag payment for services while the ship was 
in port. Sometimes called attendance fee. 

Fr: Frais d’Agence; Ger: Vertreterge- 
buhren. 

AGETAGURI-AMI-BUNE. Japanese fish- 
ing sampan of Aomori district ( Northern 
Japan) . Length 36 ft. Breadth 7.2 ft. Depth 
2.85 ft. Crew 9. 

One of the features of the hull is that 
there are 3 projecting beams on the star- 
board side and only 2 on the port side. None 
of these beams extends across the vessel as 
usual in this type of craft. The boat is rigged 
with one mast that sets a square sail of 
about 390 sq. ft. area. 

AGETON’S NAVIGATIONAL METHOD. 

A method devised to reduce the amount of 
labor and time of computation in solving 
the astronomical triangle. It consists of a 
set of conveniently arranged tables arranged 
primarily for computation of altitudes and 
azimuths from the dead reckoning position, 
U. S. Hydrographic Office, Publication 211, 
Washington. 

AGGEBOOT. Small open boat about 7 ft. 
long, 3 ft. breadth at stern, 1 ft. at bows, 
used for shrimping on the German North 
Sea coast. 

AGONIC LINE, A line joining points on 
the earth's surface where there is no mag- 
netic variation. 

Ger : Agoniseke Linie. 

AGOWU. A West African dugout canoe 
from Togo, hewn out of a palm tree trunk. 
AGREED VALUE CLAUSE. A hill of 
lading clause which limits the responsibility 
of the carrier to a named sum per package 
or per shipping unit. 

Fr: Clause Valewr Agreie; Ger: Abschdt- 
zungsklausel. 
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AGROUND. When a vessel rests on some- 
thing solid other than the blocks in a dry- 
dock or slipway she is said to be aground. 
A vessel ''takes the ground” when the tide 
leaves it aground for want of sufficient depth 
of water, a fairly frequent occurrence in open 
docks. 

Fr : Echouey Ger: Am Grundy Festsitzen. 
AGULHAS CURRENT. A branch of the 
South Indian equatorial current that flows 
down through the Mozambique Channel 
along the eastern coast of Africa, and upon 
arriving off the Agulhas bank is deflected 
south and farther to the east. A strong cur- 
rent that attains sometimes a speed of 4^4 
knots. 

AG WALLA. Asiatic seaman serving as 

fireman under Lascar agreement. 

AHEAD. In a direction or position point- 
ing forward. Forward of the bow. 

Fr: En Avant; Ger: Voraus. 

AHIMA. African dugout canoe used in the 
fisheries of the Gold Coast. It varies much 
in size : the smaller type, 10 to 12 ft. long 
and 2 or 3 ft. broad, is called ahima; a larger 
type, some 30 ft. long by 6 ft. beam, is called 
anlesc. All larger canoes have weatherboards 
in the bow consisting of planks raised 2 ft. 
or more, to keep out the water. 

The natives venture far out to sea in 
these canoes, using a large rectangular mat 
sail spread by a bamboo sprit. There is a 
single mast, to the head of which the sail 
is either hoisted by means of a small line 
run through the mast or, more frequently, 
made fast with a seizing. Such a sail is 
worked by means of a sheet and a brace on 
the sprit. Another kind of square-shaped 
sail is used by fishermen without true mast, 
but held up by 2 or 3 poles. 

AH LIMA. A very small West African dug- 
out canoe from Togo, of the same, type as 
the adewu, 

AHOY. An exclamation to attract the 
attention of persons at a distance when 
hailing a vessel or boat. 

Fr: OhS; Ho; Ger: Ahoi; Ho, 

AHULL. A sailing ship under bare poles 
with helm lashed alee, letting the vessel 
take up her ovm position. Also called 
hulling. ^ 

Fr: A la Cape Skche; Ger: Vor Top und 
Takel. 

AID TO NAVIGATION. A charted mark 
to assist navigators, such as buoys, beacons, 
lights, radio beacons, and the like. Generally, 
any information published for the assistance 
of mariners. 

Fr: Aide de Navigation, 


AIR-COOLED CARGO. Cargo cooled by 
the air blast system in which trunks are laid 
in the holds and decks through which cold 
air is blown all around and through the 
cargo. The trunks are fitted with small 
sliding doors that can be opened or closed 
during the voyage, according to which part 
of the hold requires more or less cold air. 
AIR COURSE. Air spaces from 4 to 6 in. 
wide, running fore and aft in the sides of a 
wooden ship to provide for a circulation of 
air between the frames, ceiling, and plank- 
ing. Their purpose is to prevent decay in 
the timbers. 

Fr: Virure d’ Aeration; Ger: Lujtgang, 
AIR FUNNEL. An empty space formed 
by the omission of a timber in the upper 
works to admit fresh air into a ship’s hold 
and convey the foul air out. 

AIR HAMMER. A mechanical hammer 
operated by compressed air that acts on a 
small piston and delivers a succession of 
rapid blows. Pneumatic riveting hammers 
are usually designed to size according to 
stroke. They vary from 4 to 9 in. The two 
most popular sizes for shipbuilding are the 
5- and 6-m. stroke. By fitting the pneumatic 
hammer with an appropriate tool, it can be 
used for chipping, or caulking, ijso called 
pneumatic hammer, pneumatic riveter. 

Fr: Marteau d Air Comprime; Ger: Press- 
lujthammer, 

AIR HOLE. One of the air passages pro- 
vided in the upper part of the floor plates 
and longitudinals of a double bottom so that 
when the water rises above the lightening 
holes the air contained in the tank may still 
have ample means of escape and nowhere 
check the rise of water and the complete 
filling of the tank. 

Fr: Trou d^Air; Ger: Luftloch. 

AIR PIPE. A pipe running from a fuel oil 
tank, or a ballast tank or other water space, 
to the upper deck to prevent the formation 
of air locks when the liquid is pumped in, 
or inversely. Air pipes are fitted at the out- 
board corners of each tank and at the oppo- 
site end to that at which the filling pipe is 
placed. In tanks that may be pumped up, 
the upper end is made permanently open 
and fitted with a gooseneck. 

Fr: Tuyau d'Air; Ger: Luftrohr, 

AIR RESISTANCE, That part of a ship’s 
resistance to motion that is due to the 
resistance of the air to the above-water 
portion of the ship moving through it. Some- 
times called wind resistance. With super- 
structures of ordinary type, the air resistance 
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is approximately per cent of the water 
resistance, whea the ship moves thi’ough still 
air. A head wind equal to the ship’s speed 
will increase this figure to 10 per cent. ^ 

Fr: Resistance d, Vcdri Ger: JjujtwideT- 


stand. 

Hughes, G., 'The Effect of Wind on Ship 
Performance,’’ I.NA., London, 
vol. 75 (1933) ; Steven^ E. A., Wind 
ance,” Jour. A.S.NE, , 0^36) , 

Hughes, G., “Air Resistance of Ship s Hulls, 
Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Transactions, vol. 83 (1939). 


AIR SCOOP. 

See Wind Catcher. 

AIR STRAKE. The uppermost strake of 
ceiling in a wooden hull. It is put on just 
below the sheer clamp with a narrow open- 
ing between the top of the strake and the 
bottom of the sheer clamp for air circulation. 

Fr: Virure Aeration^ Ger; Lujtgang. 
AIR WINCH. A type of winch used on 
small motor craft. It is driven by low- 
pressure air supplied by a separate oil engine 
installed in the engine room and coupled to 
an air compressor. This delivers air to a 
container connected to the vtdnches or winch 
by ordinary piping. 

Fr: Treuil d Air Comprime; Ger: Press 
Lujtantneh Winde; Druckluftge- 


triebene Winde» 

AIYEBH. A single-outrigger diigout canoe 
from the D’Entrecasteaux Islands (British 
New Guinea) with long, pointed, solid ends. 
It is mostly propelled by paddles, but when 
a favorable wind is blowing, a temporary 
mast with a long rectangular sail of inter- 
woven coconut leaves is set in the bow of 
the canoe. This canoe will hold 2 to 8 


persons. 

AKAALA. Single-outrigger Australian dug- 
out canoe of the Walmbaria natives from 
Flinders Island (North Queensland) with 
sharp bow, rounded forefoot, and shelflike 
projection at the stem. Length over-all 16 
to 19 ft. Breadth 16 to 22 in. 

The outrigger float is connected to the 
hull by 6 pairs of double sticks that pierce 
the washstrakes. It is 12 ft. long and lashed 
at a distance of 2 ft. from the canoe. 
AKONA. A double canoe used for local 
transportation at Fort Moresby (British 
New Guinea). It is composed of two dugouts 
called asij with a platform. 

ALA. Small single outrigger dugout canoe 
about 12 ft. long, 17 in. deep, of the Lora- 
bada tribe of Papua (British New Guinea). 
ALAMANA KAIGHI, Open rowing boat 
with pointed stem employed with a seine net 


in the fisheries of the Sea of Marmara and 
the Black Sea. The larger craft have a length 
of about 40 ft. with a tonnage of 6 V 2 tons 
and are propelled by 12 oars double banked. 
The smaller boats are about 30 ft. in length, 
with a capacity of 4 tons, and pull 8 oars. 
ALAMANATA. A Bulgarian fishing boat 
decked at stern, usually propelled by oars. 
A small sail is set with fair wind. Approxi- 
mate length 45 ft. Employed in the coastal 
mackerel fisheries. 

ALEE. On or toward the sheltered side of 
a ship. Away from the wind. Also called to 
leeward. 

Fr; Sous le Tent; Ger; Lcewdrts. 
ALEMIA. A single-outrigger Australian 
dugout canoe of the Mutuiniii natives from 
Barrow Point (North Queensland). Similar 
to the tuppal. Sometimes called agate, 
ALGAE. Flowerless marine plants, either 
one-celled, or primitive multicclled types, 
found chiefly as seaweeds, but also growing 
in rivers, marshes, and so on. They arc 
grouped by color as blue-green, green, brown, 
red, and yellow-green. 

Fr: Algxie; Ger: Algen. 

The first four are usually attached plants, 
the last is characteristically a floating form. 
They do not exhibit a tme root, leaf, or 
stem such as higher tyjjes of plant life pos- 
sess. The Red Sea owes its name to a floating 
form of blue-green alga that hjis a secondary 
red pigment, and is responsible for the red 
color sometimes seen in the surface waters, 
A typical green alga is Ulva (sea lettuce). 
The “kelp beds” are made up of brown 
algae, as is the gtilfweed, Sargassum. The 
red algae are typified by sea moss, Poly- 
siphonia, and the coral alga, Lithothamnion. 
ALHETA. An open boat used for trading 
between the islands of San Miguel and 
Santa Maria in the Azores. The rig is com- 
posed of three masts with lateen sails, the 
mainmast being foremost. Some of these 
boats occasionally carry a jib or headsail. 
The crew includes 8 men and 2 boys. Length 
about 60 ft. Breadth 8 V 2 to 10 ft. 

ALIA. A double-hulled seagoing canoe of 
Tongan design used by the natives of 
Samoa. The two canoes are held together 
by a platform. 

ALIDADE. That part of a transit or theod- 
olite consisting of the telescope, standards, 
upper plate, and the attached levels and 
verniers. 

ALIEN TONNAGE TAX. A federal tax 
of 60 cents per net ton imposed upon vessels 
of American registry on which an alien is an 
ofiBicer, unless such an alien fills a vacancy 
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below tbe rank of master during a foreign 
voyage or a voyage between Atlantic and 
Pacific U. S. ports. 

ALIGNMENT. Arrangement of lights or 
objects in one straight line. 

Fr: Alignement; Ger: Leitung. 
ALIS~ALIS. A type of fishing proa used 
in eastern Java. The hull is planked and 
built with a keel. The ends are terminated 
by flat surfaces Y- or T-shaped and dec- 
orated with bright colored paintings. It is 
similar in hull form^ to the trading jangolan, 
but smaller. The rig consists of two masts 
with triangular shaped sails. 

ALIST. Said of a ship in a transversely 
inclined position, having a list, keeled over. 

Fr: ffite. 

ALLEYWAY. A narrow corridor in pas- 
sengers’ or crews’ accommodations. Some- 
times called passageway. 

Fr: Coursive; Ger: Verkehrsgang. 

ALL POURS MOORINGS. A method of 
mooring in which the ship is held with 4 
riding chains from bows and quarters. Some- 
times called four arms moorings. 

Fr: Corps Mort a Quatre Itagues; Ger; 

Vierkant Vertauung, 

ALLISION. The striking of a moving ves- 
sel against one that is stationary. 
ALLOTMENT, A portion, usually not 
exceeding one-half, of a seaman’s wages 
made payable to a relative or other desig- 
nated person, or to a bank for his account. 
ALLOTMENT NOTE. An order for pay- 
ment of a portion, not exceeding one-half, 
of a seaman’s wages to a relative. 

Fr: Note de Delegation; Ger: Anweisung, 
ALLOWANCE. A fixed scale expressed in 
seconds per mile and used in yacht racing 
to equalize some assumed difference in 
“size,” as determined by an empirical for- 
mula, such as the former “Thames measure- 
ment rule,” the former “Seawanhaka rule,” 
or the present-day “International rule” and 
“Universal rule.” Sometimes called time 
allowance. 

Fr: Allegeance; Ger: Rabatt 
ALL RISKS. A term loosely used in 
marine insurance. It means all the risks 
printed or written in the policy as distinct 
from “all risks from whatsoever nature.” It is 
often used synonymously with the term 
“with average” to distinguish it from an 
insurance on F.P.A. terms. 

Fr : Toics Bisques. 

ALMANAC, NAUTICAL. An annual 
publication containing the astronomical 
ephemeris for calculating a ship’s position 


from observations of the celestial bodies. 

Fr: Ephemei'ides N antiques; Ger: Nau- 
tisches Jahrbuch. 

Nautical almanacs are issued by the lead- 
ing maritime nations. The Hydrographic 
Office (IJ. S.) publishes two editions, a com- 
plete edition for the use of astronomers, 
hydrogi’aphers, and others engaged in calcu- 
lations of great precision, and another 
edition conveniently arranged for the use of 
aviators and others using rapid methods of 
navigation. Various private almanacs are 
issued containing additional information 
regarding coastal lights, buoyage, instru- 
ments, tables, and so on, of value to the 
mariner. 

ALOFT. On or to a higher part of a ship, 
as the rigging, generally with reference to 
the deck. Overhead. 

Fr: En Haut; Ger: Oben. 

ALONGSIDE. 

See Free Alongside. 

ALONGSIDE DATE (G.B.). The date 
when a vessel will be ready to receive export 
cargo. 

ALTAR STEP. One of the stepped courses 
provided in the upper part of the side walls 
of a drydock, used for supporting the wale 
shores. 

Fr: Gradin; Ger: Galerie; Stufenweg. 
ALTERNATING LIGHT. With reference 
to aids to navigation, the term alternating 
added to the character of a light indicates 
that during the system of changes there is 
an alteration in the color of the light. When 
used alone the word alternating refers to a 
fixed light whose color alters at regular 
intervals. 

Fr: Feu Altematif; Ger: Wechselfeuer. 
ALTITUDE. Arc of a circle of altitude 
contained between a celestial body and the 
horizon. 

Fr: Hauteur; Ger: Hohe. 

See Apparent Altitude, Circles of Alti- 
tude, Circles of Equal Altitude, 
Double Altitude, Equal Altitude, 
Ex-Meridian Altitude, Meridian 
Altitude, Observed Altitude, Paral- 
lel Altitude, Simultaneous Alti- 
tudes, True Altitudes. 

ALTITUDE AZIMUTH. A navigational 
method used for obtaining the bearing of a 
heavenly body by solving the astronomical 
triangle for the angle at the zenith, or 
azimuth. 

Ger: Hohenazimut. 

ALTOCUMULUS. A cloud formation of 
white or grayish fleecy cloudlets, usually 
rounded, and partly shaded. They are often 
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found in flocks or rows, frequently so 
crowded that the cloudlets join in the central 
portion. The average altitude is 13,000 ft. 
ALTOSTRATUS. A dense giay cloud for- 
mation usually sheetlike in form, but at 
times thin enough so that the sun and moon 
can be seen faintly shining through. Occa- 
sionally this type occui’s as a compact, dull 
grayish mass. The average altitude is 15,000 
ft. 

aluminum:, a light-weight, silver-white, 
nonferrous metal that forms allo 3 ’’s of excep- 
tional strength/weight ratio. It is highly 
resistant to atmospheric corrosion, but is 
very susceptible to corrosion in the presence 
of salt water. 

See Aluminum Roil. 

Fr: Aluminium; Ger: Alumiriium. 

Aluminum Alloys in Marine Construction, 
Shipbuilder and Mai'ine Engine Builder, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, vol. 46 (March, 1939) ; 
Lamb, J., Aluminum in Shipbuilding, Ship- 
building and Shipping Record (London), 
vol. 53, (May, 1939); Taylor, G-. 0., Alumi- 
num and Its Alloys in Marine Construction, 
Metal Industry (London), vol. 62 (March- 
April, 1943). 

Aluminum alloys usually contaun more 
than 90 per cent aluminum, the remainder 
being copper, manganese, and magnesium, 
or magnesium, silicon, and chromium. Such 
alloys in sheets and extended sections hpe 
been used occasionally for the construction 
of ship’s lifeboats, and small craft. In mer- 
chant ship construction partition bulkheads, 
cabin linings, deckhouses, scuttles, port 
lights, window and skylight frames, and 
ventilation trunking have been made of 
aluminum alloys. 

Aluminum alloys can be wrought, forged, 
cast and worked. With proper heat treat- 
ment full strength can be developed m the 
stronger alloys. However, they are difScult 
to weld, in comparison with other construc- 
tion metals, and do not solder easily. 
ALUMINUM FOIL. Thin sheets of alu- 
minum rolled to a thickness of 0.90028 in. 
and used in refrigerated storage and cargo 
spaces as insulating material. 

Ger : Aluminium F alien. 

Its insulating properties result from the 
fact that the surfaces of the aluminum 
reflect radiant heat, and that the thin sec- 
tions of the foil conduct very little heat 
directly. 

When installed in crumpled form it is, for 
all practical purposes, without weight; a 
cubic foot weighs but 3 oz., as compared 
with 10 lbs. for cork board. It has the added 
advantage of being both fire- and vermin- 
proof, 

ALUMINUM PAINT. A covering used for 
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metal and wood. It is very rust-resistant and 
possesses excellent covering power. The pig- 
ment is composed of aluminum bronze 
powder or paste, made up of tiny flat flakes 
of pure aluminum. 

Fr: Peinture Aluminium; Ger: Alvn 
minium Farbe. 

A very hard-drying spar varnish or a 
synthetic resin varnish is used as a vehicle. 
About 2 lbs. of powder to the gallon of 
vehicle is considered sufficient. On iron or 
steel a primer of rust-inhibitive paint such 
as red lead is first applied and followed with 
2 coats of aluminum paint. It is largely used 
for ventilators, davits, standards, railing, and 
so on. In holds and coinpanionways, where 
light is at a premium, the high 3;eflectivity 
of aluminum paint has led to its use in 
these parts of the ship. 

On wood, aluminum paint can be used 
both as a primer and as a finishing coat. As 
a primer it is particularly effective, since it 
seals the wood, keeping moisture entirely 
out. 

Aluminum Paint, Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Age (New York), vol. 40, January, 
1935. 

ALVARENGA. A name applied to a boat 
or lighter used along the coast of Pernam- 
buco and Bahia (Brazil) to transport goods 
between ship and shore. It is sometimes 
rigged with a small mast and sail. Length 
32 to 60 ft. Capacity 20 to 120 tons. In the 
province of Rio it is known by the name of 
saveiro, 

AMA-BUNE. A Japanese open seine boat 
xised in conjunction with the uominhune and 
the onaka-hune for working scare cord net. 
AMBERGRIS. A biliary secretion having 
ambrein as its principal constituent, arising 
in the intestines of the sperm whale. It occurs 
in lumps weighing from a few ounces to lOO 
lbs. It may be found in the animal, floating 
in the sea, or washed up on the shore. Spe- 
cific gravity between 0.78 and 0.92; melting 
point ranging from 60® to 65® C. It is 
extensively used in the preparation of per- 
fumes. 

Fr: Amhregris; Ger: Bernstein, 

Stevenson, C. H., Aquatic Products in Arts 
and Industry, Washington, 1902. 
AMERICAN BUREAU OP SHIPPING. 
A classification society and register of ship- 
ping foundpd in New York City in 1862 
under the name of American Shipmaster’s 
Association. In 1898 the name was changed 
to American Bureau of Shipping. Until the 
beginning of tbe First World War its activi- 
ties were largely confined to American-built 
coasting vessels. In 1916 it was united with 
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the Great Lakes Register. Under the pro- 
visions of the United States Load-Line Acts 
of 1929 and 1935 it has the authority to 
assign load lines. 

Symbols: A.I. is assigned to vessels 

built under special supervision of the 
bureau’s surveyors to the requirements of 
the rules for any trade in any part of. the 
world at the appropriate minimum free- 
board. 

8 signifies that the vessel has not been 
built under supervision of the bureau. 

E. This letter placed after the classifica- 
tion symbol signifies that the equipment of 
the vessel is in compliance with the require- 
ments. 

8 AMS. indicates that the machinery and 
boilers have been built under the society’s 
survey. 

‘‘With freeboard/* after the symbol 
m A.1, indicates that the vessel has been 
built under survey to modified scantlings 
for a particular freeboard which is assigned 
by the society. 

Luckenbach, J. L., “The American Bureau 
of Shipping,” Society of Naval Architects ] 
and Marine Engineers, Histoncal Transac- 
tio7Ls (New York, 1945). 

AMERICAN CLAUSE. A clause contained 
in marine insurance policies when the 
insured has two insurances upon the same 
interest, in the same property, and for the 
same risk. 

Under this clause the underwriters become 
liable according to the order of date of their 
policies, and the insured can recover from 
the second underwriter only where the 
amount of the first policy is insufidcient to 
pay the loss. This clause is limited in its 
operation solely to cases of double insurance. 
AMERICAN WHIPPING, A whipping 
put on the end or middle of a rope, and in 
which the ends are first reef knotted together 
instead of being cut off close to the whip- 
ping. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD- A general 
name for various hardwoods, which includes 
tulip wood, basswood, canary wood. These 
woods are light and fairly tough. They are 
free from knots, easily worked, and bend 
well when steamed. They are very open 
grained and porous but are made durable 
by dosing with an oil filling. 

AMIDSHIPS. Generally speaking, the 
word amidships means in the middle portion 
of a vessel. The point of intersection of two 
lines, one drawn from stem to stern, the 
other across the beam (or widest part) is the 
actual midships. By extension, amidships is 
also employed to locate any object or part 
of the ship lying in the line of the keel. 


Fr: Au Milieu du Navire; Ger: Mitt- 
schiffs. 

See Midship Section. 

AMPHIDROMIC POINT. Point on a 
tidal chart where the cotidal lines meet. 

Fr: Point Amphidromique ; Ger: Amphi- 
dromien. 

AMPLITUDE. The angle at the zenith 
between the prime vertical and the vertical 
circle passing through the body observed. 

Fr: Amplitude; Ger: Amplitude. 

See Tidal Amplitude. 

ANABATIC WIND. The converse of 
katabatic wind. A daytime local wind 
caused by the warming up of the atmosphere 
in low ground that* causes convectional cur- 
rents of air to rise up the slopes of the 
surrounding high lands. 

AN AN. Name given by the Yahgan Indi- 
ans of Tierra del Fuego to a bark canoe 
with pointed ends. Sometimes called 
en-anan. 

The anan was made of large slabs of bark 
of the evergreen beech, sewed together with 
thin strips of whalebone and_ supported by 
numerous ribs made of split wintersbark 
(Drimys winteri), held in place by gunwales 
that were sewed to the edge of the bark 
shell. The slender tips of bow and stern 
were tied by a braided grass rope. The 
seams were calked with seaweed. There 
were lasually five thwarts. These canoes 
usually lasted not more than 6 months. Thqy 
were propelled by 2 or 4 paddles. Their 
^mensions varied greatly, the length rang- 
ing from 13 to 25 ft., and the breadth from 
2.3 to 4 ft. With a fair wind a temporary 
mast with square sail is rigged. Since about 
1900, the Yahgan Indians have replaced 
their bark canoes by dugouts. 

ANCHOR. A heavy forging or casting com- 
prising a shank with large shackle or ring at 
one end and two arms with palms at the 
other, so shaped as to grip the sea bottom, 
and by means of a cable or rope hold a 
vessel, boat, or any other floating structure 
in a desired position regardless of wind and 
current. 

Fr: Ancre; Ger: Anker. 

See Back Anchor, Bower Anchor, Best 
Bower Anchor, Close-stowing An- 
chor, Double Fluke, Fisherman’s 
Anchor, Hedge Anchor, Mooring 
Anchor, Mushroom Anchor, Sea 
Anchor, Sheet Anchor, Shifting- 
Stock Anchor, Stem Anchor, 
Stocked Anchor, Stockless Anchor, 
Stream Anchor. 

The safety of a vessel at anchor depending 
entirely on its groimd tackle, every effort 
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is made to give the different parts of an 
anchor the most suitable shape conducive 
to good holding power on the sea- bottom. 

The principal points of excellence m an 
anchor are: holding power under variois 
conditions, strength, quick holding, qiuck 
tripping, freedom from fouling, facility or 
stowing and of fishing, facility of sweeping, 
and facility of transport in or by boats. 
Slight differences in design make a consider- 
able difference in the holding power of 

anchors. . ^ r 

The center of gravity of any type or 
anchor should be located as near as possible 
to a line perpendicular to the shank passing 
through the bills when the anchor is placed 
on the ground in order, to hav^e the maxi- 
mum pressure or weight on this part. But 
at the same time, to prevent any toppling 
over when the anchor is lying on inclined 
or uneven ground, it is necessary that the 
center of gravity should be kept near the 
head. It is customary, for this reason, when 
designing anchors of admiralty pattern, to 
place the center of gravity at about D.42 of 
the total length of the anchor. With stockless 
anchors, because of the great weight of the 
head and the absence of stock, the center of 
gravity is located veiy near the axis around 
which the flukes swing and, therefore, beyond 
the vertical line passing through the bills. 
The weight and pull on the cable prevent any 
tipping over. The dimensions of anchors 
are in proportion to the total volume of 
the ship and the scantlings of the different 
parts are arrived at by empirical deductions 
after testing. 

The wei^t of anchors is determined by 
the section of the cable, the diameter of 
which is determined by the ship’s displace- 
ment. Anchors used by sailing vessels are 
heavier than those of mechani-cally propelled 
vessels of the same displacement on account 
of windage. 

British Standard Institution, Standard No. 
3006, Anchors, London, 1924; Leahy and 
Parrin, “Determining Anchor Holding Power 
from Model Tests,” Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, Transactions, 
vol. 43 (1935) ; Nielly, R., Ancres, Chatnes 
et AussiereSf Paris, 1913; Raclot, ‘^Note swr 
les ancres” Bureau Veritas, Bulletin Tech- 
nique, Paris, vol. 7 (1925) ; Tillm^^n, M., 
Anker und Ankerkeiten im Seeschiffbetrieh, 
Diisseldorf, 1912. 

ANCHORAGE. A place where a ship 
anchors or may anchor. An area set apart 
for anchored vessels in a harbor. 

Fr: Mouilhge; Ger; Ankerplatz. 

A suitable place for anchoring is sheltered 
from wind and sea, does not interfere with 
harbor traffic, and has a sea bottom that 
gives good holding to anchors. The anchor- 
age space alloted to a vessel should include 
a circle with a radius equal to the combined 


length of anchor cable and ship. A depth of 
7 to 8 fathoms at low water is usually con- 
sidered sufficient for ordinary requirements. 
ANCHORAGE BHOY. 

See Mooring Buoy. 

ANCHOR AND CHAIN CERTIFICATE. 

A document issued by a classification society 
or a government agency, if the vessel is not 
classed, which states that the anchors and 
chain cables of the ship mentioned in the 
certificate comply with the society’s require- 
ments as regards numbers, weights, and 
sizes, and that they have satisfactorily 
passed the required tests and inspection. 
The surveyor’s number and initials and the 
month and year of test are indicated on the 
certificate and stamped on each anchor 
and on one link in each shot of chain. 

Ger: Ankerzertifikat, 

ANCHOR ANB CHAIN CLAUSE. A 

clause sometimes included in marine poli- 
cies that states that underwriters are free 
from costs of recovering anchors and cables 
broken by stress of weather while the vessel 
is afloat. 

ANCHOR BALL (U. S.). A visual signal 
displayed by vessels sailing on inland waters, 
the Great Lakes and western rivers of the 
United States, when moored or anchored 
in a fairway or channel where traffic is liable 
to congestion or confusion. It consists of a 
black ball or shape not less than 2 ft. in 
diameter shown in the forward part of the 
vessel where it can best be observed. 

AN CH OR BAR. A wooden hand spike used 
for prying an anchor off the billboard. 

Fr: Anspec; Ger: Handspake. 

AN CHOR BED. A sloping support or plat- 
form located on the forecastle on which a 
stocked anchor is stowed and secured when 
at sea. It usually extends a little over the 
side so as to throw the anchor clear when 
let go. Sometimes called billboard. 

Ger: Schweinsrucken. 

ANCHOR BLADE. The back of the palm 
of an anchor. 

Fr: Patte d^aricre; Ger: Ankerschaujet 
ANCHOR BY THE STERN. To have the 
cable brought in through a stem pipe so 
that when the anchor is let go from the bow 
the vessel will ride by the stern. Some ships 
have a stem anchor and cable for this 
purpose. 

Fr: Mouiller de Varrihre. 

ANCHOR CABLE. A heavy chain used 
for holding a vessel at anchor. Sometimes 
called chain cable. Chain cables are usually 
composed of lengths or shots of 15 fathoms 
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each, connected by shackles. The length of 
cables varies from 60 fathoms in small ves- 
sels to 330 fathoms in the largest. A swivel 
is inserted at a distance of three or four 
links from the anchor to prevent twisting. 
The size of the chain is determined by the 
diameter of the bar of which the l inks are 
made. 

Er: Cahle-Chame; Ger: Ankerkette; 

Ankertau. 

Chain cables are generally hand forged 
and welded, although in 1924, cast steel 
chain was adopted by the United States 
Navy. Subsequently, it has also been 
approved by classification societies. In these 
chains the studs are cast with the links, the 
length of each link usually being about 6 
diameters of the iron of which it is made and 
the breadth about or 4 diameters. The 
purpose of the stud is to prevent the link 
from extending unduly when under strain. 
The strength of stud link chains may be 
taken as 1.6 to 1.8 times that of the iron 
from which they are made, and about 50 
per cent greater than the corresponding size 
of unstudded link chain. 

Wrought-iron chain cables with diameters 
up to about 2% in. can be manufactured by 
hand. For larger sizes, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory welds by hand, 
steam forging hammers are employed. In 
manufacturing chain cables the bars are cut 
to the re 9 [uired length of link at an angle 
for forming the welds, and after being 
heated are bent by machinery to the form 
of a link and welded by smitlis, each link 
being inserted in the previous one before 
welding. The linlcs are usually welded at 
the crown, although a side weld is also used 
by some makers. Electrical resistance weld- 
ing has in recent years been applied to the 
manufacture of chain cables and links fabri- 
cated in this manner have been approved 
by classification societies.^ Comparative tests 
of different types of chain cables to deter- 
mine their ultimate strength have given the 
following results, for chain of 1-in. diameter : 
Ultimate strength: "Wrought-iron Chain: 
65,000 lbs. Cast-steel Chain: 100,000 lbs. 
Die-lock Chain : 145,000 lbs. 

Coburn, F. G., ^Tower Forging o} Chain 
Cables,” Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, Transactions, vol. 24, 
New York, 1916; "'The Manufacture and 
Testing of Cast Steel Chain Cables,” Ameri- 
can Society of Naval Engineers, Journal, 
voL 30 (1918) ; Otterson, J. E., “Notes on 
Chain Cables,” Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, Transactions, vol. 21, 
New York, 1913; Scott-Gloyer, T., “Welding 
Applied to Stud Link Chain Cables,” Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Transactions, Glasgow, vol. 86, 
1943; Vermeersch, P., “Procedes recants de la 


fabrication des chaines a haute resistance,” 
Le Genie Civil, nos. 21 and 22 (November, 
1930). 

ANCHOR CAPSTAN. A power-driven 
capstan of small height in which the drum 
or barrel is replaced by a cable holder. 
Sometimes called dwarf capstan, capstan 
windlass, vertical windlass. 

Fr: Cabestan de Mouillage; Cabestan a 
harbotin; Ger: Anherspill. 

The driving spindle passes down to a lower 
deck where it is geared to a steam or electric 
motor. A warping head is sometimes pro- 
vided above the wildcat. It is generally used 
as a substitute to the windlass in large 
high-speed vessels on account of its com- 
pactness and strength. The cable holder is 
equipped with an individual mechanism 
similar to that used on a windlass. The shaft 
is keyed at its lower end to a driving worm 
wheel. Cable holders are not pro\dded with 
pawling arrangements or with other means 
for hand operation. Band brakes are fitted. 
ANCHOR CHAIN. 

See Anchor Cable. 

ANCHOR CRANE. A small pivoting crane 
placed on the center line forward of the 
windlass, used for hoisting a stock anchor 
on deck after it has been hove above water. 
Anchor cranes have replaced cat davits and 
fish davits formerly used. 

Fr: Gme de Capon; Ger: Ankerkran, 

A tackle suspended from the end of the 
crane is hooked into an eye fixed on the 
shank at the center of gravity of the anchor. 
Anchor cranes or davits are little used 
nowadays except for handling the spare 
bower. 

ANCHOR DAYIT. A davit formerly used 
for anchor work such as catting and fishing 
the anchor. In modem vessels anchor davits 
are no longer used, the anchor being either 
pulled up in the hawse pipe or lifted on 
deck by the anchor crane. 

Fr: Bossoir d’Ancre; Ger: Ankerdavit. 
ANCHOR DECK. A term applied to the 
top of a small forecastle used principally for 
stowing the anchors or anchor handling 
gear. 

Fr: Teugue; Ger: Anherdech. 

ANCHOR DUES. Dues paid by a ship for 
anchoring in certain ports and harbors and 
using the quays, landing stages, and so on. 

Fr: Droits d^Ancrage; Qei: Anker geld, 
ANCHOR HOY. 

See Mooring Lighten 
ANCHOR LIGHT. 

See Riding Light 

ANCHOR LINE. Line carried on small 
craft for anchoring. 
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ANCHOR LINING. Sheathing fastened to 
the bows of a vessel to prevent injury to 
the planking by the bill of a stock anchor 
when fished or hauled up. Sometimes called 
bow doubling- (Obsolete.) 

Ger : Anker juttemrig, 

ANCHOR PLATE. The metal resting 
place for the inboard fluke of a stocked 
anchor when the latter is fished. Sometimes 
called anchor bed. 

ANCHOR POCKET. A recess in the bow 
plating large enough to admit the head of 
a stockless anchor so that there is no pro- 
jection outside of the shell plating. 

Fr: Logement d'Ancre; Ger: Versenkte 
Ankerkluse ; Ankertasche, 
ANCHOR RING. The ring bolted to the 
upper end of the shank, to which the chain 
is shackled. 

Fr: Cigale, Organeau; Ger; Ankerring. 
ANCHOR (to). To cast anchor, to come 
to anchor, to lie or ride at anchor. To ride 
with 2 anchors in a line ahead, the cables 
being nearly parallel to each other. 

Fr: Mouiller; Ger: Vor Anker gehen; 
Ankern ; Zu Anker gehen, 
ANCHOR SHACKLE. A heavy shackle 
made of wrought iron, cast steel or mwelded 
forged steel by which the anchor is con- 



nected to its cable. It is fastened to the 
s;hank by a round pin secured with a fore- 
lock. Also called jew’s harp. 

Fr: Mamlle d'Malingure; Main d^Ancre; 

Ger: AnkerschakeL 

The forelock pin of the shackle is kept 
from, coming out by being made a little short 
so there will be no projection that might be 
injured when the cable is running out. Lead 
pellets are driven in at either end to fill up 
the holes in the shackle, which are made 
with a groove or score; thus as the pellets 
are driven in, tiey expand or dovetail and 
keep the small pin in place. 

ANCHOR SHANK. The main piece of an 
anchor having the arms at one end and the 
anchor shackle at the other. 

FV: Verge; Ger: Ankerschaft, 

ANCHOR SHOE. A flat block of hard 
wood, convex on the back and scored out 
on the flat side to take the bill of the 


anchor to prevent damage to the vessel’s 
planking when the anchor is raised or low- 
ered. Also, a broad triangular piece of wood 
sometimes fastened to the fluke of an anchor 
to increase its holding in soft ground, 

Fr : Savate ; Ger : Ankerschuh. 

ANCHOR STATIONS. The allotted places 
of the crew when a ship is coming to anchor, 
or when the anchor is being hove up. 

Fr: Pastes de Mouillage; .Ger: Ariker 
Station. 

ANCHOR TACKLE. A strong gun tackle 
with upper block fastened to the fore 
trestletrees. Used in small sailing vessels for 
getting the anchor over the rail. 

Fr: Candelette; Ger: An/ccr Tolje, 
ANCHOR WATCH. A small number of 
men kept on duty when a ship is riding at 
anchor, to be in readiness to perform any 
duty that may be required, such as to let 
go a second anchor, veer out or talce in 
cable, or man a boat. 

Fr: Quart de Rade; Ger: Anker Wache. 

Although international regulations make 
no provision for an anchor watch it is 
nevertheless the duty of every vessel to keep 
an anchor watch on deck whore it is able 
not only to know that the anchor lights arc 
burning but also to watch for approaching 
vessels and use whatever moans may be 
required to notify an approaching vessel of 
its presence if the anchor lights give insuf- 
ficient notice. The sufiiciency of the watch 
must depend upon the cir(nimstanccs of the 
case: a stricter watch being required when 
and where the danger from passing vessels 
is ffreater. 

ANCHOR WITH A SPRING. To attach 
an after hawser to the anchor ring before 
letting go, so that when the anchor is down 
and an equal strain brought upon the cable 
and the hawser, the vessel will ride to a 
bridle presenting her broadside to the wind 
or tide, whichever prevails. 

Fr: S' embosser; Ger: Ankem mit einem 
Spring, 

ANCHORED. The condition of a vessel 
held to the ground by one or more anchors. 

Fr : Au mouillage; Ger : Ver Anker legen; 
Verankert, 

ANEMOMETER. An instrument used for 
measuring the velocity of atmospheric cur- 
rents. 

Fr: AnemomHre; Ger; Windmesser, 

There are two types for marine use: (a) 
the cup or Robinson's anemometer, consist- 
ing of four hemispherical cups attached to 
the ends of a metal cross which rotates 
xmder the force of the wind. The velocity 
is indicated by the revolutions of a vertical 
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shaft geared to an indicator, (b) The pres- 
sure or Dine’s anemometer, consists essen- 
tially of a Pitot tube head connected to 
a manometer; the wind exerts a pressure 
on one limb and a suction on the other, 
the combined effect being recorded on a 
chart. 

ANEROID BAROMETER. An instrument 
which indicates the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. It consists of a thin, circular, metallic 
chamber, partially exhausted of air, and 
hermetically sealed, hence very susceptible 
to the slightest changes in external pressure. 

Fr: Barometre Aneroide; Ger: Aneroid-^ 
barometer. 

The center of one of the circular walls is 
connected to a pointer by an arrangement 
of levers and springs, which has the effect 
of greatly magnifying its movements. This 
pointer traverses a graduated dial, and can 
be set to any desired pressure reading by 
means of a screw at the back of the instru- 
ment. The advantages ^ of the aneroid are 
its convenient size, facility of transport, and 
the rapidity with which it shows any change 
of atmospheric pressure. It is, however, less 
accurate than the mercurial barometer. 
ANGA. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
with low freeboard from northern New 
Britain (Bismarck Archipelago) . The hull is 
painted at bow and stern with designs 
representing fishes, leaves, eyes, human 
tongues, and other figures. 

ANGANIA. Double-outrigger Australian 
dugout canoe of the Gudang people from 
northern Cape York Peninsula. The hull 
length ranges from 15 to 30 ft. The ends are 
produced into flat shelf like projections. The 
outrigger is made of two booms that pass 
over the gunwales and a float of light wood 
fastened across them at each end. 
ANGARY. 

See Right of Angary. 

ANGELKAHN. Keel-built fishing boat 
with pointed stern and clinker planking, 
used chiefly on the coast of East Prussia 
for the capture of eels and perch. These 
boats are rigged with one pole mast and tall 
squaresail. A center board is fitted and there 
is a fish well just abaft the mast. The after- 
end is decked. Fishermen usually use them 
to fish in pairs with a dragnet, and they 
are said to be fast under sail. Length 
33 to 40 ft. Breadth 8 to 10 ft. Depth 3.3 ft. 
Draft about 1.9 to 2.4 ft. Height of mast 
about 42 ft. 

ANGEL’S FOOTSTOOL. Colloquial term 
used in clipper ship days to denote any 
light sail above the skysails. Also called 
heaven disturber or star shifter. 


ANGELSICKE. 

See Sicke. 

ANGGE. A very crude dugout canoe with 
single outrigger from Lepers’ Island (New 
Hebrides). The bow is shaped like a flat- 
tened shelf. Sometimes called ango. 

ANGLE. An angle bar. 

Fr: Comiere; Ger: Winkel. 

See Backing Angle, Bearding Angle, 
Bulb Angle, Conversion Angle, 
Danger Angle, Drift Angle, Hour 
Angle, Staple Angle, Bpsetting 
Angle. 

ANGLE BAR. A rolled or wrought bar of 
iron or steel with its cross section in the form 
of a right angle having equal or unequal 
flanges. Also called angle iron. In ship work 
it is used for frames, bulkhead stiffeners, 
and for the attachment of one plate or bar 
to another. Its size is rated by the lengths 
of the flanges and weight per foot run or its 
thickness. 

Fr: Corniere; Ger: Winheleisen; Winkel^ 
profil. 

The toe of each flange is ite free edge. 
The heel is where the flanges join to form 
a right angle. The inside of the right angle 
is the fillet. The whole inner surface is 
known as the bosom. 

ANGLE-BAR STRAP. 

See Bosom piece. 

ANGLE COLLAR. Smithed angle bar fit- 
ted where continuous structural parts, such 
as keelsons, stringers, and frames, penetrate 
watertight plating, bulkheads or tank top, 
permitting efficient calking around the 
joist and insuring watertightness. Sometimes 
called staple angle or stapling. 

Fr: Corniere d’etancheite ; Ger: WinkeU 
kropf; Winkelkragen, 

ANGLE LUG. 

See Clip. 

ANGLE OF ENTRANCE. The angle 
formed by the center line of the ship and 
the tangent to the designed waterline at the 
forward perpendicular. 

Fr: Angle d'Acuite; Ger: Zuschdrfungs- 
mnkel. 

ANGLE OF HEEL. The angle of trans- 
verse inclination measured from the vertical 
when a vessel heels over. Sometimes called 
heeling angle or list. 

Fr: Angle de GUe; Ger: Krarigungs- 
winkel. 

ANGLE OF REPOSE. The maximum 
angle at which grain, coal, or other products 
loaded in bulk will retain their form or 
remain in a heap. The angle of repose for 
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grain is 25 to 35“ ; for coal 30 to 45**; for 
ore 30 to 50® . 

Ger: Bdschungswinkel; lAegewinhel. 
ANGLE OF RUN. The inclination of the 
stern at the load Tvaterline to the ship’s 
plane of symmetry. Owing to the double 
curvature of the shell plating in that region, 
it is difficult to measure this angle with 
precision. 

ANGLE SEXTANT. A special form of 
sextant used on board surveying vessels for 
measuring horizontal or shore angles. 
ANGULATED SAIL, MITERED SAIL. 
A jib-headed sail in which the head cloths 
run in a different direction from those of 
the foot. They both join in a diagonal 
known as the miter or last. The sail is some- 
times called mitered sail. 

The principle of the angulated method 
is so to place the cloths that there is no 
knuckle, by winding the warp threads so 
that they are all equally acted upon by the 
strain from the sheet. Angulated sails are 
made with less cloth, as they do not require 
so much round on the fore leech. The angu- 
lated jib lasts longer and requires less trim- 
ming of sheets than does the vertical-cut 
jib, the strain of which is from the clew to 
the stay, thus forming a bag in the upper 
and lower parts of the sail. 

ANNIE OAKLEY. In yachting parlance, 
a parachute spinnaker pierced with small 
holes to let out dead air. 

ANOA. A dugout canoe of the Goajira 
Indians on the Atlantic Coast of Northern 
Colombia. 

ANSWER. A vessel is said to answer her 
helm when she moves in obedience to a 
movement of the rudder. 

Fr: Oheir a; Eepondre; XSer: Beantwor- 
ten, 

ANSWERING PENNANT. A pennant of 
the International Code of Signals, striped 
red and white vertically, flown when answer- 
ing a signal. Sometimes called answering 
pendant. 

Er: Flamme du Code; Ger: Signalhuch- 
mmpel; Antwortvyimpel. 
ANTENNA. In radio: the conductor or 
system of conductors for radiating or receiv- 
ing electric waves. Also called aerial. On 
merchant ships it consists usually of a hori- 
zontal wire supported by the masts and a 
vertical wire joined to the horizontal portion 
at one end (inverted L aerial) or at the 
center (T aerial) . The material for antennas 
affording the best compromise electrically 
and mechanically is silicon-bronze copper- 
weld steel wire. 


Fr: Antenne; Ger: Antenne, 
ANTHELION. A mock sun appearing at 
a point in the sky opposite to and at the 
same altitude as the sun. It is believed to 
be produced by the reflection of sunlight 
from ice crystals. 

ANTICORROSIVE PAINT. A bottom 
composition applied to the underwater body 
of steel ships before the anti-fouling paint, 
as a protection against corrosion of shell 
plating. Its composition generally includes 
grain alcohol, gum shellac, turpentine, pine 
tar, oil, zinc oxide and zinc dust. One hun- 
dred weight of this paint covers about 3,150 
sq. ft. 

Fr: Peinture Anticoirosive ; Ger: Rost- 
schutzanstrich ; Antikorrodvehom- 
position. 

Adamson, N. E., 'Technology of Ship 
Bottom Paints,” IT. S. Navy Department, 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, Bulletin 
No. 10, 1936. 

ANTICYCLONE. Area of the atmosphere 
in which the barometric pressure is high 
relative to its surroundings. 

Fr: Anticyclone ; Ger: Antizyklone; Hoch- 
druckgebiet. 

ANTICYCLONIC WIND. A wind circu- 
lation about an area of high atmospheric 
pressure. 

ANTIFOULING PAINT. A composition 
that, like the copper sheathing on wooden 
vessels, is proof against the attachment 
of seaweed, barnacles, bryozod, annelids, 
hydroids and other marine growths on 
underwater shell plating of steel vessels. 
Also called antifouling composition. 

Fr: Peinture Antifouling; Ger: Anwucks- 
verhindernde Farbe; Fdidmssichere 
Farhe ; Antif oulingkomposition ; 

Antijdulnis farb e. 

The antifouling properties of these com- 
positions Me obtained by the use of a 
poisonous ingredient such as mercuric oxide 
in paints for steel ships, and copper oxide 
in paints for wooden ^hips. The latter com- 
position is often called "copper paint.” 
Mercuric arsenate, mercuric phenate, mer- 
curic oleate, cuprous cyanide, zinc cyanide, 
and zinc stearate are also used as poisonous 
ingredients by some manufacturers. The 
antifouling paints, at best, lose their pro- 
tective properties after some months, hence 
vessels’ bottoms have to be repainted at 
regular intervals, the len^h of which 
depends on the particular seas navigated, 
whether warm tropical seas favorable to 
marine powths or comparatively cool seas. 
Antifouling coatings contain instead of oil 
a volatile spirit such as naphtha, benzine. 
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turpentine, or bisulphide of carbon, in which 
resins or gums are dissolved and, in addi- 
tion, to give color and body, a pigment such 
^ red oxide. Recently plastic coatings have 
been developed which promise greatly im- 
proved protection through a longer period 
Adamson, N. E., Technology of Ship Bottom 
Paint and Its Importance to Commercial 
and Naval Activities, Washington, 1937: 
Kelly, Toulmgand Anti-Fouling,” TVauiwaZ 
Magazine, Glasgow, vol. 126 (1931); Skeens, 
H. a, Painting Ship Surfaces,” Paint 
Manufacture, London, vol. 7, nos. 5 and 10 

ANTIPODEAN DAY. The day gained in 
crossing the meridian of 180” when sailing 
westward. 

ANTI-ROLLING TANKS. A system for 
damping the rolling motions of a ship 
among waves by means of tanka or water 
chambers so disposed that the water content 
in the tanks is made to circulate from one 
side of the ship to the other. Also called 
water chambers. 

Fr: Caisses Anti Roulis; Ger: Schlinger- 
tanks. 

The effect in reducing rolling is based on 
the timing of the motion of the water in 
the chambers in relation to the motion of 
the ship and is proportional to the moment 
of transference. The most recent develop- 
ments of this system are due to Dr. Frahm, 
whose anti-rolling tank is designed to have 
a definite period and definite moment of 
transference. It is composed of U-shaped 
reservoirs in which, by proportioning the 
sectional area of the vertical arms to the 
sectional area of the horizontal arm, the 
period of the contained water can be length- 
ened or shortened to a suitable value accord- 
ing to the ship’s own period of roll. In the 
Frahm tanks there is an air duct connecting 
the tops of the vertical arms. In this air 
duct there is a valve that can be closed so 
that the air may be imprisoned and the 
water prevented from oscillating in the 
tanks, thus putting them out of action. These 
tanks are most effective when their own 
period is less than that of the ship by about 
70 per cent for large ships. The main advan- 
tage of the system lies in its simplicity 
and low cost. But it is relatively inefficient 
in damping the roll when compared with 
the gyro stabilizer, and its behavior is some- 
what erratic when the sea is not of regular 
trochoidal pattern, which is frequently the 
case in a seaway. 

ANTI-TRADE WINDS. Upper atmos- 
pheric currents at an altitude of 6000 ft. or 
more found in the trade wind regions and 
flowing from the equatorial regions towards 
the poles, 

Fr: Contre-Alises ; Ger: Gegenpassat. 


AO-TSENG. Chinese dip-net fishing boat 
from Swatow (Kwangtung Province). The 
net is hung from the end of a pole that 
projects from the bows. Length 25 ft. 
Breadth SV 2 ft. 

AP. A single-outrigger dugout from Sawi 
Bay (Nicobar Islands) of same type as the 
due. The high stem and stern are ornamented 
with carvings. 

APEAK. 1. In a vertical position or nearly 
so. Pointing upwards. In an up-and-down 
direction. An anchor is said to be apeak 
and a ship to be hove apeak when the cable 
and ship are brought, by tightening of the 
former, as nearly into a perpendicular line 
with the anchor as possible without breaking 
it from the ground. 

Fr: A Pic; Ger: Auf und Nieder. 

2. The position of yards when topped by 
opposite lifts. A yard or gaff or boom is 
apeak or topped when it hangs obliquely to 
the mast. 

Fr: Apique; Ger: Kaien. 

3 . The position of oars when their blades 
are held obliquely upward, as in a boat 
with an awning, while the crew are awaiting 
the order to ^‘give way.” 

Fr: Apique. 

APHELION. The point in the orbit of a 
celestial body farthest from the sun. 

Fr: Aphelie; Ger: Aphelium; Sonnen- 
jerne. 

APOFO. A West African craft employed 
in the sea fisheries of the Ivory Coast. 

The body of the canoe is a broad double- 
ended dugout with longitudinal curvature of 
the bottom and no sheer at gunwales. Each 
end terminates in a flat, elongated shelf. 
Viewed in cross section the hull presents a 
bottom with sharp dead rise and pronounced 
tumble home of the sides above waterline. 
There are no thwarts. The sides are tied 
together by transverse rattan lashings run- 
ning from one gunwale to the other. These 
lashings are placed one, at each end and 
two, in the central part. The beam length 
ratio is about 4. The boats have one mast 
without stays or shrouds that carries a rec- 
tangular shaped sail. Two poles or sprits 
cross the sail diagonally from head to foot. 
APOGEE. The position of a heavenly body 
when farthest from the earth. 

Fr: Apogee; Ger: Apogaum. 

APPAREL and TACKLE. The appurte- 
nances or equipment of a ship such as sails, 
rigging, anchors, boats, and other gear in 
general. The expression apparel and tackle 
is met only in shipping documents, such as 
charter parties. 
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Er: Apparavs et Agres; Gev: Gerat und 
Tackelage; Seil und Treil. 
APPARENT ALTITUDE. The arc of a 
circle of altitude contained between a celes- 
tial body and the sensible horizon, or the 
observed aJtitude corrected for index error 

(if any) and dip. « 7. • l . 

Fr: Hauteur Apparente; Ger: Schevnbare 

Hoke. 

APPARENT HORIZON. The boundary 
circle in which the heavens and earth ap- 
pear to meet. It is the pri^tive circle in 
one of the si^^stems of co-ordinates for defin- 
ing points of the celestial concave rela- 
tive to the position of an observer on the 
earth’s surface. Sometimes called visible 
horizon. 

Fr; Horizon Appareifitj Ger: SichtbcLT&r 
Horizont; Seehorizont ; Kimm. 
APPARENT PLACE, The point on the 
celestial sphere to which a celestial body is j 
referred by an obser\’er stationed on the | 
earth’s surface. 

Fr; Lieu Apparent; Ger: Scheinharer Ort- 
APPARENT SLIP. The difference be- 
tween the speed of the stream projected by 
the propeller and the speed of the ship, in 
relation to a fixed point in the water, clear 
of the wake. 

Ft: Recid Apparent; Ger: Scheinharer 
Slip, 

APPARENT SUN. The real sun as it 
appears to an observer on the earth. The 
apparent sun does not appear to move uni- 
formly since its motion varies with its 
distance from the earth- For the purpose of 
time measurement, therefore, astronomers 
invented the Mean Sun, 

Ft: Soleil Apparent; Ger: Scheinhore 
Sonne, 

See Mean Sun. 

APPARENT TIME. Time based upon the 
true position of the sun as distinguished 
from mean time, which is measured by a 
fictitious sun moving at a uniform rate. Its 
noon is the time when the sun crosses the 
meridian, 

Fr: Heure Solaire Vrcde; Ger: ScJiembare 
Zeit, 

APPARENT WIND. The variation from 
the true wind caused by a vessel's speed. 
The wind felt by an observer on a moving 
vessel. It is the resultant of the actual 
motion of the wind and a motion equal and 
opposite to that of the ship. 

Fr: Vent Apparent; Ger: Scheinharer 
Wind; Gefuhlter Wind. 


appendage, a general term for any 
part projecting from the underwater portion 
of the hull, such as shaft bossings, bar keel, 
bilge keel, rudder, propeller struts, skeg, 
propeller hub. 

Fr: Appendice; Ger: Anhau, 

APPLE STERN. A stem with very pro- 
nounced rounding of buttocks, as found on 
some Dutch sailing craft. A stern with con- 
vex profile. 

APPRAISER. Representative of a marine 
insurance company who is expert in^ the 
appraisal of damaged goods. Sometimes 
called surveyor. 

APPRENTICE (G. B.). A youth bound by 
a writing, called indenture, to serve under the 
master of a vessel for a certain period, gen- 
erally 4 years. The term apprentice refem 
usually to boys who are less than 18 years 
of age. 

Fr: Pilotin; Ger: Jungmann. 

APPROACH SIGNAL. A term used to 
define one of the port signals as used by 
a vessel nearing a harbor. They include 
cautionary signals such as: 1 . port closed or 
entrance obstructed ; 2. bar and entrance sig- 
nals; 3. local current signals; 4. local pilot 
and harbor entrance lights. 

Fr: Signal d!approcke; Ger: Ansegelungs-' 
signal. 

APPROPRIATED BERTH. A berth 
assigned under lease for the continuous use 
of a shipping fii’m having a line of ships 
running regularly to and from the port. 

Fr: Paste Reserve; Ger: Fester Liege-- 
platz. 

APPROPRIATED GOODS. Goods that 
are surplus at the completion of a vessel’s 
discharge and which are handed over by the 
ship to the consignee in lieu of the goods 
short when the bill of lading was presented. 
APPURTENANCES. All the tackle and 
furniture necessary to the proper operation 
of a vessel for the purposes for which it was 
designed. The term appurtenances in admi- 
ralty law has a wider meaning than furniture. 
Some articles are universally regarded as 
appurtenances, wheresis others are appurte- 
nances only by usage in respect to the 
particular occupation in which the vessel is 
at the time engaged. 

APRON. 1. A sheet of netting stretching 
from the bottom of the heart upward to the 
pot in a pound net. 

2. The portion of a wharf, pier, or quay 
lying between the waterfront edge and the 
shed. The portion of a wharf carried on 
piles beyond the solid fill. 
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Fr: Radier; Ger: Docksohle. 

3, A curved piece of timber fayed on the 
after side of the stem from the head down, 
to the deadwood. It provides the necessary 
surface for securing the hood ends of the 
planldng and strengthens the stem. 

Fr: Contre-J&trave ; Ger: Innensteven^ 
Binmnvorsteven. 

See Bunt Apron, Landing Apron. 
APRON PLATE See Bow Chock Plate. 
ARAGOSTAI; GOLETA ARAGOSTARA. 
Italian carrier engaged in the transportation 
of live lobsters betv/een Sardinia and Conti- 
nental harbors. Its hull is keel built with 
overhanging clipper stem and elliptical stem. 
It has two decks and is fitted with a fishwell 
amidships of sufficient capacity to accommo- 
date about 6,000 lbs. of live lobsters. It is 
rigged as a two masted fore-and-aft schooner 
with three headsails. Length 69 to 96 ft. 
Breadth 18 to 21 ft. Depth 7.2 to 8.9 ft. 
Gross tonnage 52 to 91. Crew 5 to 6. Some 
boats are equipped with auxiliary engines 
of 40 to 90 hp. 

ARBITRATION CLAUSE. A charter 
party clause that states that all disputes 
under the charter shall be referred to arbi- 
tration. Not enforceable in the United 
States. 

Fr: Clause Arbitrage; Ger: Sckieds^ 
gericht KlauseL 

ARC. See Limb. 

ARCFORM VESSEL, A recent type of 
construction adopted for cargo vessels in 
which the sharp bilge is entirely dispensed 
with. In order to fine the bilge without 
reducing displacement or filling the ends, 
the comparatively normal form is retained 
by replacing the area lost at the lower water- 
lines by an equivalent area at the upper 
ones, with the requisite increase in breadth 
in the region of the load waterline. The 
Arcform hull has an appreciable reduction in 
immersed midship girth, and in addition, 
owing to the easy bilge, the lower lines pro- 
mote a better flow to the propeller, giving 
improved propulsive efficiency. The result 
of model experiments and voyage perform- 
ances of Arcform vessels has proved that 
this type is economical for cargo carriers. 
Isherwood, Sir J. W., ^‘The Arcform Ship,” 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Newcastle upon T 3 me, 
Transactions y vol. 51 (1933-34). 

ARCH. An elliptical molding sprung over 
the cove at the lower part of the taffrail. 
(Obsolete.) 

See Propeller Arch. 


ARCH BOARD. A decorated frame across 
a ship's stern outside of the planking. It is 
sunk at the lower part of the taffrail and 
frames the stern windows. Also called 
Cove (obsolete). 

Fr: C ouronnement ; Ger: Heckbord. 
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ARCHED SQUALL. A violent squall, so 
called because it rises with a black cloudy 
arch. These squalls are mostly encountered 
in the eastern seas. 

Fr: Grain ArqvA; Ger: Gewitterbo. 
ARCH FRAMING. A patented system of 
framing especially adapted for vessels of the 
self trimming type. Up to the molded depth 
the normal hull construction is unaltered. 
At this position, instead of the usual deck 
with bridge superstructure, a transverse arch 
construction is applied. The deck is practi- 
cally at bridge deck height and is continuous 
fore and aft, unbroken by wells. 

Fr: Construction en Arc; Ger: Gewotbe 
Bauart. 

Not only is it claimed that the transverse 
section is particularly advantageous to self 
'trimming, since it provides a deeper hold 
free from^ aU obstructions, but the inverse 
sheer, which is one of the essential features 
of the system, favorably affects the vessel's 
longitudinal strength. The arch-form of de^ 
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also provides an increased reserve of buoy- 
ancy which is said to improve the seagoing 
Qualities and makes the vessel easier to trim 
on a level keel. The forecastle and poop are 
sheered in the usual way. The inventors of 
this system of construction claim a reduction 
of 18% in the weight of steel as compared 
to a cargo ship built on the ordinary trans- 
verse principle. 

Ballard, M., ^'The Arch Principle of Ship 
Construction/’ Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, Transactions, vol. 
29, Glasgow, 1922-23. 

ARCH KNEE. A crooked timber fitted 
between the propeller post and the rudder 
post and forming the upper face of the pro- 
peller aperture in a wooden vessel. 

Fr : Sommier; Ger : Bogenstuck. 

ARC OF VISIBILITY. The portion of a 
circle, defined by limiting bearings if neces- 
sary, throughout which a light is visible 
from seaward. 

Fr: Secteur de VisibUite; Ger: Sichtbar- 
keit Bogen. 

ARCTIC CIRCLE. The parallel of 66® 32' 
north latitude, which forms the southern 
margin of the Arctic zone and is at a dis- 
tance from the North Pole equal to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. The same circle in 
the southern hemisphere is called Antarctic 
Circle and forms the northern limit of the 
Antarctic zone. 

Fr: Cercle Polaire Arctique; Ger: Nord^ 
licher Polarkreis. 

ARCTIC CURRENT. Am Atlantic Ocean 
current, that sets out of Davis Strait, flows 
sou^ward down the coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, passing along the eastern 
shodder of the Grand Banks to its southern 
confines and to a variable extent beyond, 
accor^g to the season, where it encounters 

G-ulf Stream. It brings with it the ice 
that IS frequently encountered off New- 
foundland in certain seasons. 

ARCTIC SMOKE. A sea fog consisting of 
ice crystals formed during the passage of air 
over water that is warmer than the air. It 

been observ-ed both in the Arctic and 
totarctic regions as well as in some of the 
Norwegian fjords. 

ARDENCY. The tendency of a ship under 
sad to fly into the wind (sometimes called 
gripmg), particularly when sailing with the 
wmd abeam or on the quarter. This is 
attahuted to the cemter of lateral resistance 
being forward of the center of effort. The 
converse of ardency is slackness or leewardli- 

Ardency is influenced by the increase 
of pressure on the lee bow, shape of the 


bow, length of middle body, amount of heel 
and strength of wind. 

Fr: Ardent; Ger: Luvgiengkeit. 
arm. 1. The elbow at the lower end of 
me shank of an anchor, which terminates 
in the flukes. 

Fr: Bras; Ger: Ankeraryn. 

2. A narrow portion of the sea projecting 
from the main body. 

Fr. Bras de Mer; Ger: Meeresai'm. 

See Index Arm, Righting Arm, Rudder 
Arm, Upsetting Arm. 

ARM CLEAT. A cleat with one arm or 
horn. Sometimes called horn cleat. 

Fr: Taquet a Che Oreille; Ger: Horrid 
hlampe. 

ARMED MAST. A wooden mast made of 
two single timbers fastened to each other 
armed MERCHANTMAN. 

See Private Armed Vessel. 
arming Tallow or other substance 
placed m the cup-shaped recess of a sound- 
ing lead before it is cast so that some sand 
or mud or whatever the sea-botlom is 
composed of adheres to the lead and thus 
may be examined. If the bottom is clean 
and rocky this fact may also be detected 
y the effect on tlie arming or by indenta- 
tions on the lead itself. These would be 
bright if cut by shaip rock. 

Pr: Garniture de Plomb de Sonde: Ger- 
Lotspeise. 

armored rope. Wire rope made of 6 
Strands with center hemp core, and a flat 

periphery of each 
strand. Chiefly used m salvage, or similar 

net netting in a trammel 

Tr: Aumee; Ger; Ledderung. 

AR-NOH. a Siberian canoe made of drift 
bark on wooden frames and used by the 
Samoyedes of Kolguev Island. Two bilge 
keeb^e fitted, but there is no center keel 
Length about 9 ft. Breadth 3% ft. 

Siven by the Ara- 
wak Indians of Guiana to a corial or dueout 
canoe fitted with a wash strake. ® 

detention of a 
TOth a view to its ultimate release 

Mfiu ^™st has been 

fumed, as distinguished from capture. 

r. Detention; Mke d la Chaine; Ger- 
Anhaltmg; Arrest. 

The arrest of a ship at law is a sten in 
a legal process which may either hn ^ 
measure taken against a claim, or a me^ure 
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in execution of a judgment. In the first case 
(provisional arrest) the shipowner may be 
fully solvent when certain claims are made 
against his ^ vessel.^ When security within 
the jurisdiction is given, the vessel is imme- 
diately released. 

ARRET HE PRINCE. The right of a bel- 
ligerent to detain neutral vessels which are 
in its ports to prevent their carrying news 
of some military event which would be 
valuable to the enemy. The loss caused to 
the owners of the detained vessels is made 
good by the belligerent who detains 
them. 

Fr. Arret de Prince; Arret de Puissance; 

Ger: Verfugung von hoher Hand. 
ARRIVED SHIP. A chartering expression 
the meaning of which depends on the terms 
of the charter party. If a ship is ordered to 
a named berth, or wharf, it is not an arrived 
ship until it reaches that point. 

Where a vessel is chartered to a dock 
within a port, it is an arrived ship when it 
arrives within that dock, even if no loading 
or discharging berth is available. Similarly 
if ordered to a specified river it is an arrived 
ship when it is in that river although no 
berth may be available. Lay days commence 
as soon as the vessel is an arrived sliip. 
ARSE. The bottom part of a block, oppo- 
site the end through which the fall is rove. 
Also called breech. 

Fr: Cul; Ger: Blockherd, 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. The 
document containing all particulars relating 
to the terms of agreement between the 
inaster of the vessel and the crew. Some- 
times called ship’s articles, shipping articles. 
Fr: Role d^l^qvi'page; Ger: Musterrolle. 

It contains the nature, description and 
capacity of all members of the crew, the 
amount of wages each one is to receive, the 
scale of provisions to be served; any regu- 
lations as to fines, lawful punishments for 
misconduct, etc. In Great Britain articles of 
agreement of foreign-going vessels are exe- 
cuted in the presence of a Board of Trade 
Marine Superintendent; in the United 
States, before a Shipping Commissioner or 
Collector of Customs. 

International Labor Office, '^Seamen,” 
Studies and Reports, Series P, no. 1, Geneva 
(1926) ; International Labor Office, ^‘Hours 
of Work on Board Ships,” Studies and Re- 
ports, Series P, no. 3, Geneva (1929L 
See Average Agreement, Running Agree- 
ment, Salvage Agreement. 
ARTIFICIAL HARBOR. A harbor where 
the desirable shelter from wind and sea has 
been obtained artificially by the building of 
moles, piers, breakwaters and jetties. Also 


applied to harbors created by sinking con- 
crete barges, vessels and the like to form a 
temporary sheltered anchorage. 

Fr. Port Artificiel; Ger: Kunstlicher 
Hafen. 

ARTTT. A plank-built trading canoe from 
Southeast Borneo with rising curved stem 
piece and a thatched roof. The stem is 
broad and square. 

ARITT TAMBANGAN. A canoe similar 
to the arut but smaller and used as a ferry 
ASCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE. An are 
of the equinoctial intercepted between the 
horizon and the hour circle of the object at 
rising and setting. 

Fr: Difference df Ascension Droite; Ger: 
Aujsteigungs Unterschied. 

ASH. A tough wood with great elasticity 
much used in boat building for frames, car- 
lines, gunwales, and occasionally for stems. 
Oars, boat books, and capstan bars are 
usually made of white ash. It is also used 
for accommodation ladders, wooden gratings, 
and Jacob’s ladder's. When seasoned it 
weighs about 44 lb. 1 cu. ft. It is very pli- 
able when soaked or steamed. 

Fr: Frene; Ger: Esche. 

ASH BUCKET. A steel bucket about 15 
in. in diameter, with a depth of 22^ in., 
used for hoisting ashes from the fireroom 
of coal-burning vessels to the upper deck 
where they are dumped in the ash chute. 

Fr: Seau a Escarhilles; Ger: Ascheimer; 
Aschekuhel. 

ASH CHUTE. A steel chute either port- 
able or built into the vessel’s side, by which 
ashes are dumped overboard from a coal- 
burning vessel. Ash chutes are generally 
formed of castings at the ship’s side and 
side casing, joined by lengths of fabricated 
plates with welded seams and flanges. 

Fr: Manche d Escarhilles; (jler: Ascken-- 
auslauf; Ascheschutte. 

ASH EJECTOR. A device by which fur- 
nace ashes are forced overboard by hydraulic 
pressure from coal-burning vessels. In some 
systems the ashes are ejected through open- 
ings above the waterline in the side plating, 
in other designs through the ship’s bottom. 
Fr: Escarbilleur Hydraulique; EscarhiU 
leur; Ger: Ascheejektor ; Ascheaus- 
werfer. 

ASH HOIST. A steam, electric, or pneu- 
matic hoist by which ash buckets are raised 
from the stokehold platform to a point 
sufficiently high above water level to be 
tipped into the ash chute (coal-buming 

*.1.; N 
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Pr: Treuil a Escarbilles ; Ger: AschekeisS’- 
winde. 

ASHORE. On the shore. On land. The 
L-onverse of at sea. 

Pr: A terre ; Ger; Aus Land* 

ASH WHIP. A fall and block used on 
steamers for hoisting ashes from stokehold 
to ash chute. 

ASI. 

See Ahona. 

ASPHALT CEMENT. A bituminous com- 
position of the nature of bituminous enamel, 
used for coating the bottoms of chain 
lockers and other spaces subject to vibra- 
tion and v^here Portland cement would be 
apt to crack or suffer damage. 

ASSESSOR, NAUTICAL. In Great Britain 
a man of nautical skill and experience who 
assists the judge in an admiralty action in 
determining points of fact and probability, 
but who has no voice in the judgment. 
Where the court is assisted by nautical 
assessors, the evidence of other experts on 
question of nautical science or skill is 
usually rejected. 

Fr : Conseiller N antique ; Ger : Nautischer 
Beisitzer* 

ASSIGNMENT CLAUSE. A clause incor- 
porated in a marine insurance policy 
permitting the person in whose name the 
instance has been effected to transfer his 
interest in the policy to another person. 
The assignment is usually made by endorse- 
ment and delivery. 

ASSISTANT ENGINEER. A duly cer- 
tified or licensed engineer who takes charge 
of an engine-room watch. In Great Britain 
called watch engineer. 

Fr: Mecaniden chef de quart; Ger; 
Wachhahender Maschinist, 

AST AY. In line with a stay. The anchor is 
astay when, in heaving in, the direction of 
the cable ^rms an acute angle with the 
water’s edge. 

Fr: A pdc; Ger: Stagweise, 

ASTERN. Toward the stem. An object or 
vessel that is abaft another object or vessel. 
In nautical language the word behind is 
never used. 

Fr: SuT Varrikre; Ger: Achteram. 

See Fall Astern, Go Astern, Right Astern. 
ASTEROID, A small planet or planetoid 
eirculatmg around the sun between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 

ASTROLABE. An ancient astronomical 
instrument for measuring altitudes of celes- 
tial bodies. 


ASTRONOMICAL DAY. The solar day 
reckoned from noon to noon, so called 
because of its former use in astronomical 
calculations. 

Fr: Jour Astro nomique ; Ger: Astronom’- 
ischer Tag; Sterntag, 

ASTRONOMICAL TIME. The time for- 
merly used for astronomical observations. It 
was reckoned from noon (0 hours) of one 
day through 24 hours, that is, to the fol- 
lowing noon. It was 12 hours behind civil 
time. 

Fr: Heme Astronomique; Ger: Astro- 
nomische Zeit. 

Up to the close of the year 1924, iistro- 
nomical time was in general use in nautical 
almanacs. Beginning with the year 1925, tlie 
American Epliemcric and Naulicail Almanac 
and similar publications of other countries 
abandoned the old astronomical time and 
adopted Greenwich civil time for tlio data 
given in the tables. 

ASTRONOMICAL TRIANGLE. A spheri- 
cal triangle on the celestial sphere whose 
vertices are the pole, the zenith and the 
observed celestial body. One side is the polar 
distance of the celestial body, another the 
zenith distance, and the third the co-latitude 
of the observer. 

Fr: Triangle de Position; Ger: Astro- 
nomisches Grwiddreicch ; Poldrdcch. 
AT AND FROM. Expression used in 
marine insurance policies meaning that the 
insurance attaches as soon as the goods are 
laden on the vessel ^^at” a port, continuing 
until the vessel sails, at which time the 
word 'from” takes effect. 

ATHWART HAWSE. Expression used in 
connection with a ship’s position across the 
bow of another ship at anchor. 

Fr: En travers de la toiwe. 
ATHWARTSHIPS. At right angles to the 
fore-and-aft line of a vessel. 

Fr; En travers; Ger: Q^mschiffs. 
ATLUKW OBIYAK. A dugoiit canoe about 
30 to 33 ft. long and 5 ft. beam employed 
in the cod and halibut fisheries by the 
Makah and Clallam Indians from Cape 
Flattery and Juan de Fuca Strait, It has a 
gracefully curving bow, blunt straight stern, 
and flat bottom. It is manned by a crew of 
4 or 5. The Clyoquot and Nittinat people 
of southern Vancouver use the same type 
of craft. 

ATOLL. A ring-shaped coral reef, often 
carrying low sand islands, enclosing a body 
of water, usually called a lagoon. 

Fr: Atoll; Ger: Atoll, 
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ATRIP— AUTOMATIC STEERER 


ATRIP. 1. A sail is atrip when it is hoisted 
to the cap, sheeted home, and ready for 
trimming. 

Ger: Aujgehisst, 

2. A yard is atrip when it is swayed up 
ready to have the stops cut for crossing. 

3. A mast is atrip when the fid is out and 
the spar ready for lowering. 

4. An anchor is atrip when it is just drawn 
from the ground and hanging perpendicu- 
larly. Also called aweigh. 

Fr: Derape; Ger: Los; Gelichtet. 

ATRY. The condition of a sailing craft 
when it is lying to under storm trysail. 
Sometimes called trying. 

Fr : A la cape ; Ger : Beiliegen. 

AT SEA. 1. Said of a vessel that has left 
its moorings or berth in complete readiness 
for sea although it may still be within the 
confines of a port (.marine insurance term). 

2. Out on the ocean, away on a voyage, 
out of sight of land. 

ATTESTATION CLAUSE. A marine 
insurance clause certifying that the policy 
has been signed by a duly authorized person 
of the insurance company, thereby formally 
binding the contract. 

AUGMENTATION*. The apparent increase 
in the semidiameter of the moon as it 
approaches the zenith. 

AUGMENTATION OF SEMIDIAME- 
TER. A correction applied to the apparent 
semi diameter when a celestial object is in 
the zenith of the observer. 

AUTO- ALARM. Radio-electrical apparatus 
connected to the sliip’s wireless set for the 
reception of auto-alarm signals. Power sup- 
ply is from the ship’s main 115- or 230-volt 
Direct Current. 

Fr: Apparcil Auto Alarms; Ger: Auto- 
alarmapparat ; Automatischer Not- 
7uf. 

The device comprises two principal 
units; namely, a fixed timed radio receiver 
and selector and a junction box. The radio 
receiver is designed to accept sisals of 500 
kilocycles, plus or minus 12 kilocycles, so 
that, in the event that the transmitter on 
the ship in distress is not exactly on fre- 
quency sonie tolerance is possible. After 
the radio signal is amplified and rectified 
by the radio receiver, it actuates a small 
high-speed relay, which in turn initiates 
vacuum tube timing circuits in the selector. 
The function of these timing circuits is to 
accept dashes having a duration somewhere 
between and seconds and spaces 
between 1/10 and IVq seconds. If the incom- 
ing signals fall within these timing toler- 
ances, after passing through the selector 


circuits, the signals actuate a stepping relay 
that adyances one position for each cor- 
rectly timed dash and space. After the 
receipt of 4 such signals the stepping relay 
has advanced to its final position where it 
controls a bell-ringing relay that locks in 
and cai^es bells to ring on the bridge, in 
the radio room, and in the radio operator’s 
cabin. 

The chief ptupose of the auto-alarm 
receiver is to relieve merchant ships of cer- 
tain categories of the obligation of keeping 
a continuous radio watch, which would 
necessitate a larger staff of operators or 
watchers. According to the regulations laid 
down by the International Convention for 
the Safety of Life at Sea (1929), this appa- 
ratus is compulsory for all passenger and 
cargo vessels with a gross tonnage of 1600 
tons or more, whenever a continuous watch 
is not kept. 

U. S. Federal Communications Commission, 
Ship Radiotelegraph Safety Rules, Washing- 
ton, 1937. 

AUTO-ALARM SIGNAL. A radio signal 
based on international conventions that per- 
mits automatic reception of a distress call 
at times when the radio operator of a vessel 
is not on duty. The signal consists of a 
series of dashes and spaces, each dash having 
a duration of 4 seconds, with an interval of 
1 second between dashes. 

Fr: Signal Auto-Alarme; Ger: Automati- 
scher Noiruf. 

U. S. Federal Communications Commission, 
Ship Radiotelegraph Safety Rules. Washing- 
ton, 1937. 

AUTO FERRY. A vehicular ferry used for 
the transportation of automobiles and trucks. 
AUXILIARY. A naval vessel with the 
primary function of service to the fleet, as 
opposed to combatant ships, which are 
designed to fight offensively. Some of the 
more important auxiliary vessels are: the 
oilers, gasoline tankers, repair ships (includ- 
ing destroyer tenders, submarine tenders, 
aircraft tenders), supply ships, store ships, 
ammunition ships, tugs, rescue vessels, and 
so on. 

AUTOMATIC FOG GUN. Automatic 
sound signal in which a mixture of air and 
acetylene gas is exploded at regular intervals 
in a gun chamber. The admission of air and 
acetylene is controlled by an automatic gas 
valve and the charge is fired by a spark. 
The explosions continue without any atten- 
tion from the time the apparatus is started 
until it is shut off by the attendant. 
AUTOMATIC STEERER. 

See Gyropilot 
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AUTOMATIC SOUND BUOY. A buoy, 
either bell or whistle, the sonic apparatus 
of which is actuated by the motion, of 
waves. 

Pr: Bouee Sonore Automatique; Ger: 
Automatische Eeulhoje; Automat’^ 
ische Heultonne. 

AUTOMATIC STEERING. A method of 
steering ships wherein the human element 
is entirely replaced by automatic means, 
which apply to the rudder a deflection pro- 
portional to the de'vdation of the ship from 
the prescribed com'se. Up to now the gyro- 
pilot is the only apparatus which has proved 
successful for the automatic steering of 
merchant vessels. 

Pr: Gouverne AutomatiqvB; Ger: Selhst- 
sieuerwng. 

The advantages of automatic over hand- 
controlled steering he in greater actual and 
effective distance covered by the ship for 
the same fuel consumption, with less wear 
and tear on the steering gear. These advan- 
tages must, however, be balanced against 
the extra initial cost of the g 5 n*opilot, and 
the cost of its upkeep. 

Clifford, F. S., “Principles and Practice of 
Automatic Steering, Institute of Marine 
Engineers, London, Transactions, vol. 38 
(1926) ; Leechman, G., The Theory and 
Practice of Steeling, Glasgow, 1927 ; Parker, 
M., “The Steering of Ships,'^ Institute of 
Marine Engineers, London, Transactions, 
1925; Williams, H. G., “Steering of Ships,’' 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Transactions, vol. 48, 1927-28. 

AUTOMATIC TIDE GAUGE. An instru- 
ment that registers automatically the rise 
and fall of tides. In some instniments the 
registration is accomplished by the printing 
of the heights at regular intervals ; in others 
by a continuous graph in which the height 
of the tide is represented by the ordinates 
of the curve and the corresponding time by 
the abscissae. 

Fr: Maregraphe; Ger: Selbstmcknender 
PegeL 

AUTOMATIC VENTILATING SIDE 
LIGHT. A side light in which there is an 
air passage which, although normally open, 
is closed automatically by a buoyant float 
when submerged by waves or when tbe Bhin 
rolls. 

AUTOMATIC WELDING. A method or 
process of electric welding with equipment 
that automatically controls the entire weld- 
ing operation. It is adapted to flat work. 
Also called machine welding. 


Fr: Soudure Automatique; Ger: Auto- 
matische Schweissung. 

The feeding of the filler metal into the 
weld and the movement of the arc along the 
seam is accomplished automatically. The 
electrode consists of a continuous copper- 
coated bare wire, and the slag or flux is 
introduced separately into the welding zone 


tt6d Fati Welding Rod 



in the form of a powder and not in the 
form of a coating round the electrode. The 
carriage that carries the apparatus is driven 
by a built-in electric motor. It has a speed 
which varies according to thickness of 
material and may attain as much as 72 in. 
per minute. “Unionmelt” is a patented proc- 
ess of this type. 

Newell, E. F. and Sillifant, R. R., Modern 
Developments in Manual and Automatic 
Arc Welding in Ship Construction, Institute 
of Welding, Transactions, vol. 6 (London, 
1943). 

AUTONOMOUS PORT. A port controlled 
by a local independent body, usually 
appointive in part and elective in part, 
representing the several interests: govern- 
mental, municipal, shipping and trading, 
which are principally concerned in its proper 
administration. 

Tr: Port Autonome; Ger: Selhstregieren 
der Eafen, 

It is a type of port trust. Systems of 
autonomous ports vary with the special 
laws under which they are authorized in 
varioi^ countries. There are no autonomous 
ports in U. S. A. London, Liverpool, Havre, 
Bordeaux, ^ Genoa and Venice are among 
the most important ones. 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX. The time when 
the sun crosses the celestial equator in 
autumn, about September 22. The point in 
the heavens where this intersection lies. 

Tr: Equinoxe d'Automne; G^r: Eerhst 
Aquinoctium. 

AUXILIARIES. 

See Auxiliary Machinery. 

AUXILIARY MACHINERY. A term 
applied collectively to all machinery and 
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auxiliary powered vessel— average statement 


apparatus forming the nonpropulsive equip- 
m^t of a vessel. Generally called auxiliaries. 

Er: Aj^areik auxiliaires; Auxiliaires de 
bord; Ger: Schifjshilfs7naschinen, 

See Deck Auxiliaries, Engineroom Auxil- 
iaries, Hull Auxiliaries. 
AUXILIARY POWERED VESSEL. A 
vessel fitted with both sail and machinery 
for propulsive purposes. The term is not 
restricted to any particular rig or type of 
machinery, nor is there a limit to the power 
installed, below^ which a vessel is a sailer 
and above which it is considered as a 
mechanically propelled vessel. 

Fr: Navire a Motevr Auxiliaire; Ger: 
Hiljshetriehems Schiff; Motor- 
segler. 

The engines of auxiliary propelled vessels 
are usually of low power and chiefly in- 
tended to save the cost of tugs when entering 
or leaving harbor or to make headway when 
becalmed and also to increase the safety of 
the ye^el. Auxiliary power has nnany points 
in its favor for sailing vessels engaged in 
small coasting, and for fishing smaclcs. In 
recent years internal-combustion engines 
nave largely superseded steam engines for 
auxiliary powered vessels and in many cases 
have made the employment of such vessels 
remunerative. For cruising yachts the auxili- 
ary engine is usually designed to give 
sufficient power to drive the boat at a speed 
corresponding to a speed-length ratio of not 
less than 0.8. 

Blom, C., The Future of Sailing Vessels 
Fitted with Auxiliary Motors, Institution of 
Naval Architects, Transactions, vol. 69 
(London, 1927); Liljegreen, Coal, Oil, or 
Wind, Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Transactions, vol. 64 
(Glasgow, 1920). 

AUXILIARY RUDDER HEAD. A false 
rudder head situated forward of the main 
rudder head and connected to it by a yoke 
and parallel bars. This system is adopted 
when the width of the ship is insufficient to 
allow an ordinary tiller to be fitted at the 
extreme afterend of the vessel, 

Fr: Fatisse Meche; Ger: Blinde Rvder- 
schajt. 

AVAST- An order to stop, to cease hauling. 

Fr: Tiens bon;QeT: Festhieven. 
AVERAGE. The term used in maritime 
commerce to signify damages or expenses 
resulting from the perils of navigation in a 
marine adventure. It also implies partial, 
as distinguished from total, loss. In this term 
is also included the contribution or adjust- 
ment made by merchants for goods that 
have been lost or thrown overboard. In an 


insurance including the term 'Tree of all 
average” (F.A.A.) no claim for deteriora- 
tion or partial loss is recoverable, it being 
in effect an insurance against total loss 
only. 

Fr: Avariej Ger: Haverei; Havarie. 

See Customary Average, Free of Average, 
Free of Particular Average Ameri- 
can Conditions, Foreign General 
Average, General Average, Par- 
ticular Average, Petty Average, 
With Average. 

-^nould, J., Law oj Marine Insurance and 
Avemge, London, 1924; Lowndes, R., Law 
of General Average, Biitish and Foreig?i, 
London, 1912. 

AVERAGE ADJUSTMENT. A process 
whereby the assured determines, with the 
assistance of an average adjuster, where 
there is any complexity of facts and figures, 
the measure of his claim upon his under- 
writers, and, in case of general average, the 
measure of proportionate liability between 
the several interests. 

Fr: Repartition d^AvaHesf Reglement 
d^Avanes; Ger: Havarei Dispache; 
Dispachierung. 

AVERAGE AGREEMENT. 

See Average Bond. 

AVERAGE BOND. A document consti- 
tuting a formal acknowledgment of liability 
to pay the proportion of general average 
losses or expenses due from any particular 
interest (generally cargo) when such pro- 
portion has been properly determined by 
adjustment. The average bond must be 
signed by each consignee when a vessel is 
declared imder general average. 

Fr: Gompromis d’Avane; G'er: Havarie- 
kontrok t ; Havarie b on d, 

AVERAGE CLAUSE. BiU of lading 
clause described in British forms of marine 
insurance policies as the "memorandum.” It 
provides that some goods, if less than a 
named percentage, shall be free from aver- 
age, unless the ship is stranded, sunk, or 
burned. 

Fr: Cla^m d’Avaries; Ger: Havarie 
Klausel; Average KlauseL 
AVERAGE STATEMENT. A document 
drawn up by the average adjuster, giving 
details of the cause of the average, and 
showing how the proportions due from the 
ship and goods are ascertained after all 
proper allowances and deductions have been 
made. The contributions due by each con- 
signee or his underwriters are shown 
together with details of the cargo, ^ 
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Fr; Dispache; Ger: Lispache; Haverei 
Au!machung; Seeschaden Berech- 
nung. 

AWARPE. Siberiaa dugout canoe, also 
caUed Unimagda, of the Oroki and piphi 
people from the lower Amur and adjoining 
coastal area. Length over-all 241-3 ft. Breadth 
20 in. Depth 16 in. 

It is a flat-bottomed, wall-sided canoe 
with square bilge, hewn out of hammagda 
tree. The lower part of the bow is finished 
off by a prolongation of the bottom, pro- 
jecting about 214 ft. beyond the body of 
the canoe, and shghtly upeurved. The upper 
bow and stem are cut off square. Four or _6 
cross sticks take the place of thwarts. It is 
propelled by poles when going upstream in 
rivers, and by paddles in other cases. 
AWASH. The condition of anything that 
is alternately exposed and covered by the 
sea, such as a wreck or a shoal. Also said 
of the decks of a vessel when large quan- 
tities of water are washing aboard. An object 
is awash when flush with the surface in still 
water. 

Fr: A Fleur d’eau; 'Ger: Zwischert Wind 
und PFasser, 

AWEATHER. Toward the weather or 
windward side. The converse of alee. 

Fr: Au Vent; Ger: Luvwdrts. 

AWEIGH. 

See Atrip. 

AWNING. A temporary roof-like covering 
made of canvas and spread over a deck as 
a protection from the sun’s rays. 

Fr: Tente; Ger: Sonnensegel; Zelt. 

See Boat Awning, Double Awning. 



A, Hole into which awning stop € is 

spliced 

B, Hcailing^ut hole 

B,Seam 

D, Jacksiay 

A-wning 

Awnings on boajd ship take their name 
according to their locations, such as fore- 
ca^e awning, bridge awning, poop awning, 
and so on. fliey are usually made of No. 2 
or No. 3 canvas. The various breadths run- 
ning across the ship are sewed together. 
Awnings are roped along their middle line 
with a Manila or wire rope named backbone 
or center ridge rope, and at sides with a 


similar rope named ridge rope. To spread an 
awning is to suspend it parallel to the deck 
by means of the fore-and-aft tackle, ear- 
ings and side stops. To house an awning 
is to bring the edges close down to a housing 
line near the deck, thus giving the canvas 
a greater angle and causing it to shed water. 
To furl an awning is to roll it up and pass 
stops around it. 

AWNING BOOM. A fore-and-aft spar 
about 5 ft. 3 in. placed amidships, resting 
on the middle-line awning stanchions and 
used for supporting an awning. Also called 
ridge pole. 

Fr: Faitage de Tente; Ger: Mittellatte. 
AWNING CURTAIN. The vortical part 
of an awning extending from the ridge rope 
down to about 6 in. from the deck. Eyelet 
holes are worked along the lower edge for 
stopping down to eyebolts on deck. 

Fr: Rideau de Tente; Ger: Scitcnkleid. 
AWNING DECK. A term applied to a 
deck fitted on a light superstructure from 
bow to stern. The space below is completely 
closed in and may be used for passengers 
or for the stowage of light or small cargo. 
Sometimes called hurricane dock. 

Fr: Awning Deck; Ger: Siurmdcck, 
AWNING DECK VESSEL. As formerly 
built the hull proper of an awning decker 
was limited to the portion below the second 
deck. The portion above was regarded as 
superstructure to increase the vessel’s capac- 
ity for light goods, passengers, or cattle. 

Fr: Navire d Awnilng Deck; Gsr* Bturm- 
deckschijf. 

Large openings were pierced in the top- 
side plating for ventilation purposes. Latterly 
the side openings have been done away with. 
The difference between an awning dock 
vessel and a spar deck vessel lies in the 
difference of scantlings of the framing, side 
plating, and beams of ’tween-deck, which are 
lighter in an awning deck vessel than in the 
other type. As now built, however, the super- 
structure of a sea-going vessel is much 
stronger than formerly for it is so designed 
as to give longitudinal strength to the hull. 
Awning deck vessels are specially adapted 
for cargoes of very small densities, where 
large internal space is required, and the 
freeboard need not be the minimum obtain- 
able. No tonnage openings are provided in 
awning deck vessels. 

AWNING JACKSTAY. A length of wood 
screwed into a wooden deckhouse or to a 
rail boarding so as to permit the awning 
stops to be rove through slots and hauled 
taut. 

Fr: Filiere de Tente; Ger; Sonnensegel 
Jackstag. 
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AVKINC SIDE STOPS— AZiMIITH TABtES 


AWNING SIDE STOPS. The small lines 
used for hauling the edge of an awning out 
to the ridge rope. 

Fr: Amanages de Tente; Ger: Sonnen- 
segel Seite Bindseln. 

AWNING STANCHION. Upright piUar 
placed at the ship’s side or erected on the 
midships line for spreading an awning. 
Stanchions for awnings may be of forged 
iron or tubing. Their upper part is suitably 
formed to support the ends of the cross 
rafters and take the fore-and-aft ridge lines. 
Fr: Montant de Tente; Ger: Sonnen^ 
segelstutz. 

AWNING STOPS. Short rope ends or 
robands spliced into the ridge of an awning 
to tie it up when furled. 

Fr: Hanet de Tente; Ger: Sonnensegel 
Bindseln. 

AWNING STRETCHER. One of the 
wooden beams that run from ridgepole to 
awning stanchion, for spreading an awning. 
Fr: ArhaUtrier; Ger: Sonnensegel Quer- 
latte. 

AXIALLY INCREASING PITCH. A 

propeller blade with a greater pitch at the 
following edge than at the leading edge has 
an axially increasing pitch. 

Fr: Pas Croissant Axial; Ger: Axial Yarir 
able Steigung. 

AYE'-AYE. The orthodox reply to an 
order, signifying that it will be executed. 
A2IMUTH. The angle formed at the 
zenith by the meridian of the observer and 
the vertical circle passing through a heavenly 
body. It is measured clockwise, starting 
from the north point, from 0 to 360°. 

Fr: Azimut; Ger: Azimut. 

See Altitude Azimuth. 

AZIMUTH CIRCLE. 1. The vertical circle 
that passes through a celestial body or 
terrestrial object. 

Fr: Cercle Azimutal; Ger: Azimutkreis. 

2. Navigational instrument used in con- 
junction with a compass for taking azimuths 
(bearings) of celestial objects. Also called 
bearing finder. It consists essentially of a 
graduated circle that fits accurately over the 
compass bowl and is provided with sight 
vanes and a reflecting prism. 

Fr: Cercle de Relevement; Ger: Korn- 
passalhidadenkreis. 


AZIMUTH COMPASS. A compass with 
a card divided into degrees and with verti- 
I cal sights. It is specially used for taking 
I bearings. On board a ship, the compass is 
mounted on a stand in a commanding posi- 
tion so that an observer can sweep the 
horizon. It is fitted with sight vanes, shades, 
and reflectors. The standard compass used 
is the azimuth compass. 

Fr: Compas de Relevement; Compas 
Azimutal; Ger: Azimut Komposs; 
Peilkompass. 

AZIMUTH DIAGRAM. A graphical method 
used in celestial navigation for obtaining 
the true azimuth of a heavenly body. 
AZIMUTH MIRROR. A navigational 
instrument consisting of a ring made of non- 
magnetic metal which fits over the top of a 
compass bowl and is used at sea for taking 
bearing of terrestrial or celestial objects. 
Sometimes called azimuth circle. 

Fr: Miroir Azimutal; Ger: Komposs-- 
diopter. 

It carries two sighting vanes for taking 
bearing of terrestrial objects. One of these 
vanes has a peep-sight and the other, imme- 
diately opposite to it, has a vertical sighting 
wire mounted in an open frame. 

The observer turns the instrument around 
its vertical axis until the object comes on 
the extension of the line from the observer's 
eye through the peep-sight to the sighting 
wire. At the bottom of the wire frame is 
a reflecting prism so installed that it reflects 
the view of the compass card directly below 
the wire to the vision of the observer, 
enabling him to read the compass bearing 
while keeping the object lined up with the 
sighting vanes. 

For bearings of the sun, use is made of 
two vanes at right angles to the sighting 
vanes. One of these vanes consists of a tilt- 
ing mirror which can be ad jilted to reflect 
the rays of the sun to a slit in the vane 
housing diametrically opposite. This housing 
contains a 45 degree prism which turns the 
ray of sunlight downward on the edge of 
the compass card. 

AZIMUTH TABLES. Navigational tables 
that give the successive bearings of a celes- 
tial body at given intervals, generally 4 or 
10 minutes, for local apparent or civil time. 
They are mostly used in compensating 
magnetic compasses. 

U. S. Hydrographic Office, Publications 
H. p. 71 and H. 0. 120, Washington, D. C. 
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B.C. BRITISH CORPORATION. 

B/D. BAR DRAFT (charter parties).^ 
b.d.i. BOTH DAYS INCLUSIVE (marine insure 
ance). 

B/H. 1. bordeaux/hamburg range of 

PORTS. 2. BILL OP HEALTH. 

B/L. BILL OF LADING. 

B.M. 1. BOARD MEASURE. 2. METACBNTBIC 
RADIUS. 

b/t BERTH TERMS (chartering), 

B.V. BUREAU VERITAS. 

BABANASI. A small single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe from the D’Entrecasteaux Islands 
(British New Guinea) that will hold 1 or 
at most 2 persons and used mainly for 
fishing. 

BACK. 1. The forward side of a propeller 
blade. The after side is called jace. 

Er: Face Anteneure; Ger: Vorder0che. 

2. Small line fastened on the hook of a 
cat block or fish block by which it is swung 
and hooked to the anchor. Also called back- 
rope. 

Tr: Queue; Ger; SteerL 

3. The upper part of a trawl net next to 
the mouth at center. The square is the 
central portion of the net that overhangs 
the ground in front of and above the ground 
rope in trawling. Also called upper leaf, 
upper blade. 

See Cat Back, Fish Back, Jamb Back. 
BACK (to). 1. To haul sails over to wind- 
ward. In square-rigged vessels this is done 
only on special occasions, when it is called 
“laying the sails aback.’’ 

Fr: Masquer; Ger: Backholen. 

2. To carry out a small anchor, as the 
stream or hedge anchor, ahead of the 
heavier one by which the ship usually rides, 
in order to support the latter and prevent 
it from loosening or dragging, 

Fr: Empenneler; Ger: Verkaiten. 

3. To reverse the engines of a vessel so 
that the ship may be stopped or made to go 
astern. 

Fr: Renverser; Ger: Zuruchschlagen. 
BACK AKCHOK. A small anchor, such as 
the stream or hedge anchor, carried out 
ahead of a large one, such as a bower, in 
order to support it and prevent it from 
loosening or coming home in bad groimd. 

Fr: Ancre dEmpennelle ; Ger: Kattanker. 
BACK AND FILL. To work a sailing ves- 
sel in a narrow channel to windward with a 


weather tide when there is no room for 
tacking, by alternately backing and filling 
the sails so as to make the ship shoot from 
one side of the channel to the other while 
being carried on by the tide. 

Fr: Deriver Vent dcssus Ve7it dedans; 
Ger : Backen und FilUcn. 

BACK AROUND. When the wind changes 
direction in a counterclockwise nuninor it is 
said to back around, as for inst,anco from 
northeast to northwest by way of north, in 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

Ger: Aujlciimpen. 

BACK BAR, BACKING BAR. 

See Backing Angle. 

BACKBOARD. A board placed across the 
stern sheets of a rowboat to support the 
backs of the occupants. 

Fr: Dossier; Qer: Lchnhrett. 
BACKBONE. A rope stitched to the back 
of an awning and running fore and aft along 
the middle line. The crowfoot, by which the 
awning is triced up, is spliced to the back- 
bone. 

Fr: Fune; Ger: Befestigungstau; Streck- 
tau. 

BACK CLOTH. A triangular piece of can- 
vas fastened to the jackstay of a yard in the 
middle to facilitate stowing the bunt of a 
large square sail (obsolete). 

BACKED NOTE (G.B.). A note counter- 
signed by a shipping firm’s reprosentativo 
authorizing the receiving clerk (ship’s clerk) 
to accept delivery of the goods specified in 
the note. 

Fr: Bon de Livraison; Ger: Ahgestem- 
pelter Verladungsschein; Kaiemp- 
fangsehein, 

BACKER. A broad piece of sennit nailed 
around a yardarm inside the sheave and 
fitted with an eye or thimble. The head 
earing is rove through it. 

IGer: Taustropp, 

BACKER UP. 

See Holder. 

BACK FREIGHT. Freight charged to a 
shipper when a vessel cannot deliver her 
cargo at intended destination and has to 
return to the loading port with it. Also 
remuneration for and expenses incurred in 
getting cargo transhipped and reshipped 
owing to such cargo being forbidden at the 
port of destination. 
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BACKHANDED ROPE. Rope made by 
twisting each strand right-handed, or in the 
same direction as the yarns, and laying the 
strands together left-handed. 

BACKING ANGLE. A short length of 
angle^ bar placed at the back along the 
standing flanges of two angle bars abutting 
and used as a connection. Also called back 
piece, backing bar, back bar. 

Ger: Winkellaschenprofil. 
BACKING-OXJr PUNCH. A heavy punch 
used with a maul for driving out a rivet 
already in place, after its head has been 
removed by drilling, chipping, or burning. 
See Driving Punch, Nail Punch, Rove 
Punch* 

BACKING RUN. A light bead of weld 
metal deposited on the root side of a butt 
weld. Also called sealing run. 

Fr: Beprise a VEnvers. 

BACKING STRIP. Term used by welders 
to denote a strip of metal, asbestos, carbon, 
etc., temporarily fastened to the back side 
of a plate to keep the molten metal from 
falling through a grooved butt joint that 
is being welded. 

BACKING WIND. A wind that works 
round against the hands of a clock or against 
the sun. 

Fr: Recul; Ger: Krimpender Wind; 
Aufkrimpender Wind. 

BACK PIECE. One of the vertical pieces 
on the after side of the main piece, in a 
wooden rudder. Also called rudder back 
piece. 

Ger: Hacke; Ruderhacke. 

BACK POST. The main vertical post in a 
stern frame upon which the rudder is hung 
and on which the rudder gudgeons are fixed. 
Also called rudder post. 

Fr: Etambot Arriere ; Ger: Hintersteven; 
Ricdersteven. 

BACK PRESSURE. In a reciprocating 
steam engine, the pressure against the piston 
during the return stroke, the amount of this 
pressure being measured in pounds per 
square inch above a vacuum. 

BACK RABBET LINE. The apex of the 
angle formed by the rabbet in a rabbeted 
joint. Also called middle line. 

Fr: Fond de Rablure; Ger: Innenkante 
der Spundung. 

BACKROPE. 1 . A small rope attached to 
the hook of a cat block or fish block to 
facilitate hooking it in the anchor ring, 

Fr: Queue; Ger: Steert. 

2. A rope leaded at regular intervals for 
keeping drift nets in a vertical position 


after they have been shot. Also called foot- 
rope, sole-rope, back, leadline, lower taut. 
Fr: Souillardure. 

BACK SHORE. One or two shores placed 
on the outside of each ground way at the 
lower end of the ship resting against a 
heavy cleat bolted to the ways to assist in 
keeping the ground ways from moving in a 
fore-and-aft direction during launching 
operations. 

Fr: Arc Boutant de Billot; Arc Boutant 
de Chantier; Ger: Aufklotzung 
Btuize. 

BACKSHORE. The portion of the shore 
cov^ered by water during exceptional storms. 
The reverse of foreshore. 

BACK SIGHT. The altitude of a heavenly 
body taken backward or with reference to 
a point on the horizon directly opposite to 
that used ordinarily. The angle so measured 
is subtracted from 180 degrees to obtain 
the altitude. 

BACKSTAYS. Ropes forming part of the 
standing rigging. They stretch from mast- 
heads (except with lower masts) and tend 
aft from the masts. Their lower ends are 
fastened on each side of the ship to the 
chain plates. They serve to support the 
masts against forward pull and are named 
according to the mast they support. 

Fr: 'Golhauban; Ger: Par dune. 

See Breast Backstay, Preventer Backstay, 
Shifting Backstay, Traveling Back- 
stay. 

BACKSTAY STOOL. Planking or Hght 
plating projecting from the sides of sailing 
craft, to which the ends of backstays are 
made fast. They serve the same purpose as 
the channels for the shrouds. 

Ger: Unterschlag der Pardunen. 
BACK-STRAPPED. Said of a vessel 
under sail with fair wind but unable to stem 
the current. 

BACKWARD DIP. 

See Tipping. 

BACKWARD LETTER. 

See Letter of Indemnity. 

BACKWARD SHIP. A vessel due to load 
sometime ahead. 

BACK WATER. To back oars, or to back 
water, means to drive a boat backward 
by pushing the oars in the direction con- 
trary to that employed in ordinary rowing. 

Fr: Sder; Nager h culer; Ger: Streichen. 
BAD AN. Small Arab sailing vessel from 
the Gulf of Oman, with a straight vertical 
or a knee stem, sharp stem with false 
stempost made of thin planking and narrow 
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drop rudder with tackle controls. There is 
no deck. The hull is constructed of teak 
planking with jackwood topstrakes. It has 
no center-line keel. There are two grounding 
keels which have a slight up-curve at the 
ends. The rig consists of a pole mast without 
rake and a settee sail. Also called bedeni or 
hadani in local dialects. Other varieties of 
this type are called hadan safaz and hadan 
seyad, 

BADRA. Australian double-outrigger dug- 
out canoe used for fishing and turtle hunting 
by the natives of Lower Batavia river on the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Also called partara. 

The hull is shaped with an elliptical pro- 
jecting ledge at each end. That at the bow 
is the longest and forms a sort of platform 
on which the hunter stands when on the 
lookout for turtles. The two outrigger booms 
are fixed to the body of the canoe by means 
of lashings passed through holes drilled in 
the gunwale. Their ends are fastened to the 
fioat by sets of pegs. A central staging is 
occasionally rigged. This is built up of two 
poles parallel with the sides of the canoe 
made fast to both booms and smaller pieces 
closely laid upon them transversely. 
BADGE, Olf-ARTER. Round shaped piece 
of hardwood fitted as a protection to the 
transom and plank endings in a square- 
stemed rowboat. It is fastened to the 
fashion-piece, gunwale, and rubber. 

Ger: BUnde Eecktasche; Tasche, 

In former times it was a carved ornament 
near the stem of those vessels that had no 
quarter galleries. It was shaped to carry the 
sides of the transom out in a neat curve, 
thereby relieving the square boxlike appear- 
ance the transom would otherwise have had. 
BAD 'WEATSER. Term which, as used in 
charter parties, is generally held to mean 
not only weather during which cargo could 
not by any possibility be loaded or dis- 
charged, but also weather that is not 
reasonably fit and proper for working cargo; 
weather in which it is not reasonably safe 
to attempt loading or unloading wi^ the 
appliances at hand, such as lighters; or 
weather unfit for loading or unloading by 
reason of the state of the sea as well as that 
of the atmosphere. 

BAFFLING WIED, Wind frequently 
shifting and light airs. 

Ft: Brises FoUes; Ger: ZJmlaufender 
Wind, 

BAG (to). Sails are said to hag when set- 
ting too full with slack canvas and taut 
leeches. 

Tr: Faire le Sac; Ger: Bawhen, 

BAG CARGO. General term for all kinds 


of merchandise carried in bags. Sometimes 
called bagged cargo. 

Fr: Chargement en Sacs; Ger: fifcc/c- 
ladiing; Sackgut. 

BAGGAGE. Such articles of personal con- 
venience or necessity as are usually carried 
by passengei-s for their personal use. It 
includes whatever the passenger takes with 
him for his personal use or convenience, 
either with reference to the immediate neces- 
sities or the ultimate purpose of the journey. 

Er: Baggage; Ger: Reisegepack, 
BAGGAGE DECLARATION (U. S.). 

Customs form filled out by each passenger 
when landing to obtain immediate clearance 
for accompanying baggage. All dutiable arti- 
cles are to be mentioned in this declaration, 
which is sworn before a customs officer. 
BAGGAGE FOREMAN. One in charge of 
all baggage porters on the pier or quay. 
BAGGAGE LIEN. The lien that the 
owner or master of a vessel has on the bag- 
gage that a passenger carries with him, for 
all unpaid charges for transportation that 
the passenger incurs during the journey. 
BAGGAGE MASTER. A member of the 
purser’s department who has charge of all 
passengers’ luggage stowed in the ship’s hold 
or baggage room. 

Fr: MaUre Baggagiste; Ger: Gepdek- 
meister. 

BAGGAGE ROOM. A compartment re- 
served for the storing of passengers’ luggage 
and so located as to be of easy access from 
passengers’ quarters. 

Fr: Soute d Bagages; Ger: Gepdekraum, 
BAGGAGE SUFFERANCE (G. B.). 

See Baggage Declaration. 

BAGGER. A machine that automatically 
places bulk material in bags for purposes of 
transportation. 

BAGHLA. Lateen-rigged Arab trading ves- 
sel found in the Red Sea, South Coast of 
Arabia, West Coast of India, Persian Gulf 
and Gulf of Oman. It takes its name from 
the Arabic word baghl^ a mule, and is the 
largest cargo carrier of Arab design, with a 
tonnage varying from 150 to 400 tons. Also 
called haggala. Length overall, lOO to 140 ft. 
Breadth 20 to 28 ft. Depth 11% to 18 ft. 

The hull is built with long raking grab 
bow and transom stern, the latter often 
elaborately^ carved and provided with quar- 
ter projections. The stem head terminates 
in the form of a grooved bollard with short 
peg on the top. The deck extends fore and 
aft, with a poop deck aft. The rudder head 
passes through a rudder trunk to the poop 
deck. It is controlled by a tiller with steer- 
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ing chains led to the barrel of a steering 
wheel. The rig consists of two or three masts 
with settee sails made of coarse canvas. The 
haghla in recent years is being gradually 
replaced by the ghanja. 

BAG LANYARD. Small line leading 
through grommets at the top of a sea bag, 
used for closing it. 

BAG NET. A name for all the nets, fixed 
or moving, in which the fish are received 
into a pocket: trawl nets, shrimp nets, stow 
nets, filter nets, hoop nets, seines. 

Fr: Filet a Poche; Ger: Sacknetz. 
BAGPIPE. To bagpipe the mizzen is to 
lay it aback by bringing the sheet to the 
weather mizzen rigging. 

Fr: Border au Vent; Ger: Bachlegen, 

BAG ROPE. A strong line that runs from 
the rigging to the bulwarks in a trawler and 
prevents the net swinging too far in when 
the gear is hauled aboard after a tow. 

Fr: Retenue. 

BAGUIO. A tropical wind of hurricane 
force in the Philippine Islands area and 
China Sea that generally occurs at the time 
of change of monsoons. 

BAG WRINKLE. Chafing gear wound 
round and round a stay or topping lift 
to prevent a sail from chafing against a stay 
or a topping lift. It is made of old rope ends 
that extend in bunches of 12 in. long and 
spaced about 6 to 10 ft. apart. Also called 
baggy wrinkle. 

Fr: Paillet d^J^tai. 

BAHTRAY. 

See Oko. 

BAIDAR. 

See Bidarrah, 

BAILING PIECE. A section of a purse 
seine or net extending about 10 or 12 
fathoms along the center of the cork line 
and having about the same depth as length. 
BAIT, Any substance thrown into the 
water or placed on a hook to allure fish to 
swallow the hook and thereby be caught. 
The baits used for cod fishing vary accord- 
ing to the time of the year. Herring, mack- 
erel, capelan, clams, and squid are mostly 
used. 

Fr: Boette; Ger: Koder. 

See Ground Bait, Gurry Bait. 

BAIT BOARD. A board about 6 in. wide 
and 4 ft. long placed across the center of a 
fishing dory, the two ends fitting into a slot 
at each gunwale, to hold bait in readiness 
to be put quickly on hooks. It has small 
strips of wood tacked on top to keep bait 
from sliding off, and a half-round hole 2 in. 


deep and 3 in. wide on the after side, to 
keep the fish from sliding around while 
being unhooked. 

BAIT BOAT. 

See Striker Boat 

BAIT SEINE. A seine net about 600 ft. 
long and 20 to 40 ft. deep which forms part 
of the equipment of tuna boats. Used for 
taking^ anchovies or sardines to be kept 
ahve in the bait tanks, and for catching 
mackerel which are chopped to bits to feed 
the bait fish until the latter are thrown back 
into the sea as ^'chum” to attract the tuna. 
BAKA WAG A. A single-outrigger dugout 
canoe from N-iwra (Aniwa) Island, New 
Hebrides. A boxlike superstructure is sewed 
on the underbody. 

BALANCE CANOE. A canoe fitted with a 
transverse plank or pole laid athwart the 
gunwale. This is equivalent to an outrigger 
boom, but without the float. Balance canoes 
are found in South India. 

Fr: Pirogue a Balander; Ger: Kanu mit 
Balancier Stange. 

BALANCED FRAME. 

See Square Frame. 



BALANCED RUDDER. A rudder in 
which part of the blade surface, generally 
from 12 per cent to 20 per cent, is forward 
of the axis so that the water pressure on 
this portion counterbalances that on the 
after part. Also called equipoise rudder. 

Fr: Gouv email Compense; Ger: Balance 
Ryder; Bchwehe Ryder, 
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Its advantage over an unbalanced rudder 
is that the torque required to change the 
rudder angle is reduced; consequently less 
power is needed in the steering engine. If 
the area forward of the axis exceeds 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent of total area, there may 
be difficulty in bringing the rudder back 
amidships. 

BALANCE JIB. Term used by Chesa- 
peake Bay boatmen to denote a clubfooted 
jib set flying used on sloop-rigged crabbing 
skiffs. The fore end of the club extends 
beyond the bowsprit; hence its name. Also 
called stick-out jib. 

BALANCELLE. 

See Bilancella. 

BALANCE LUG. A lugsail with boom. 
About one-fifth to one-sixth of the area of 
the sail is on the foreside of the mast. A 
small tack tackle is made fast to the boom 
a little on the after side of the mast and 
when hoisted the sail is tacked down by the 



A. Balance lugsail E. Boom 

yard P. Parral on Boom 

C. Hoards G. Reef Points 

D. Sheet 

tackle. When going about, the yard is 
dipped, the boom remaining on the same 
side of the mast on both tacks. Also called 
French lug. 

Ft: VoUe deLo'ugreBofnee^ Ger: Bdance 
Liiggersegel. 

BALANCE RATIO. The ratio, in a bal- 
anced rudder, of the blade area situated 
forward of the rudder stock to that of the 
area abaft. 

Ft: Rapport de Compensation; Ger: 
Waage Verhdltnis, 


BALANCE REEF. A reef in the spanker 
or fore-and-aft gaff mainsail which runs 
diagonally from the leech cringle of the 
close reef to the throat of the sail. It is the 
closest reef and makes the sail triangular 
or nearly so, the peak standing up like the 
letter “A” on the boom. The term is fre- 
quently applied to the (horizontal) clase 
reef, particularly on board fore-and-aft- 
rigged vessels. 

' Fr: Ris Diagonal; Ger: Balancereff. 
BALANCE REEF BAND. A reef band 
that crosses a spanker or trysail from the 
throat to the clew diagonally making it 
nearly triangular, used in heavy weather. 

Fr: Bande de lis Diagonal; Ger: Bal- 
ancerejjband. 

BALANCING BAND. 

See Gravity Band. 

BALANCING CLAMP. 

See Gravity Band. 

BALANCING RING. A ring fitted to the 
balancing band on the shank of a stocked 
anchor for fishing the anchor with a crane. 
BALANDRA. 1. A Philippine sailing dug- 
out with planked sides and double outriggers 
used for the transport of fish and fishery 
products on the Visayan Sea. It is rigged 
with one mast, a sprit mainsail with boom, 
and a jib-headed foresail that taclcs down 
to the stem. 

2 . A Peruvian boat used for transporta- 
tion between the mainland and the Lobos 
Islands. The hull is square-sterned and 
decked. The rig consists of a gaff mainsail 
and two headsails. Length 25 to 30 ft. 
Breadth 7 to 10 ft. Depth ZV 2 to 6 ft. 
Capacity 10 to 14 tons. 

BALANDRITA. A sloop-rigged fishing 
boat of Pacasmayo (Peru), smaller than 
the halandra but otherwise similar. 

BALCH LINE. In a trawl net, a Manila 
rope about 1% in. in circumference, to 
which the foot of the net is hung. It is 
seized to the footrope by short pieces of 
rope or marline called “settings” spaced 
about 1 ft.^ apart on the wings and about 
half that distance in the middle or bosom. 
Also called bolsh line, auxiliary footrope. 

Fr: Ralingue de Ventre; Ger: Bulschleine. 
BALDHEAD CUTTER. A filing cutter 
with short pole mast and no topsail above 
the mainsail. 

BALDHEABED, A term used in connec- 
tion with various rigs and usually denoting 
that some of the regular spars and sails are 
temporarily or permanently absent. When 
used in connection with a square-rigged, 
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ship it denotes that no sails are set above 
the topgallants. In a schooner that no top- 
masts are rigged. Also called bald. 
BALDHEADED SCHOONER. Name 
given in North America to a type of 
schooner that carries no topmast and is 
usually fitted with an auxiliary motor. 

Fr: Goelette a phares abaisses, 

BALD IE. A long-line herring boat built 
on the Moray Firth (G.B.). The length of 
heel is from 38 to 40 ft. and the stern is of 
the cruiser type. It is propelled by m otor 
but carries steadying sails. Length over-all 
20 to 80 ft., with 2 Y 2 to 3 beams to length. 
Also called Newhaven yawl. 

The sailing baldie or Newhaven yawl is 
still used for small-line fishing over the 
whole of the east coast of Scotland. In Banff- 
shire it is often called a skiff. The hull is 
carvel-built with almost vertical stem and 
sternpost. It is decked forward. The rig 
consists of a lofty dipping lug with- 4 rows 
of reef points hoisted on a tail mast stepped 
far forward, and tacked down to stemhead. 
Some of the larger boats carry a jib and a 
standing-lug mizzen. 

BALE. A package of soft or nonrigid mate- 
rial, usually more or less rectangular in 
form, compressed and warped with burlap 
or other fibrous material secured by wire, 
straps, rope, or other fastening. 

Fr: Balle; Ger: Ballen. 

BALE (to). To remove water from an open 
boat by means of a baler. Also, to bail. 

Fr: Vider; Scoper; Ger: Amschopfen; 

Ausdsen. 

BALE CAPACITY. The capacity of a 
ship’s cargo spaces in cubic feet measured 
to^ the inside of cargo battens, to tank top 
ceiling, and to underside of beams. Ten per 
cent of the bale capacity is usually deducted 
to obtain the effective capacity for general 
cargo. Also called bale measure, bale cubic. 
Fr: Capacite Yolumetrique en Balles; 

Ger: Ballenladung Inhalt. 

BALE CARGO. Generic term for various 
manufactured goods wrapped in burlap or 
similar material for oversea transportation. 
Some raw materials such as cotton and wool 
are also made up in bale form. Also called 
baled goods. 

Fr: Chargement en Ballet; Ger: Ballerir 

ladung, 

BALE IRA. A whaling boat used on the 
coasts of Brazil (province of Bahia), very 
lightly built and fast under sail and oar. 
The rig consists of a small mast placed well 
aft to leave the fore end clear, and a lugsail. 


Length 40 to 60 ft. Breadth, % to Vs of the 
length. 

BALE MEASURE. 

See Bale Capacity. 

BALER. Any small utensil used for remov- 
ing water from an open boat. Also called 
scoop, skeet. 

Fr: JEcope; Ger: Os j ass. 

BALE SLING. A single strop or rope, the 
ends of which have been short-spliced so as 
to form a continuous piece. It is doubled and 
passed around a bale or bag, the two ends 
meeting at the top, where one end is slipped 
through the other. The hook of the hoisting 
block is passed into the loop. 

Fr: Mingue Double; Ger: Doppelte 
Schlinge. 

BALIKDJI KAIGHI. A small Turkish 
boat used for trammel and line fishing. It 
has the usual rising at ends typical in these 
waters. Length 23 to 30 ft. 

BALLAHOU. A two-masted, fore-and-aft 
rigged trading schooner from Bermuda and 
the West Indies. 

The hull is built with plumb bow, sharp 
dead rise, little sheer, a short, full transom, 
and a good deal of rake to the sternpost. 
The rig consists of a foremast nearly vertical 
and a mainmast with sharp rake aft. The 
sails are narrow and tall. There is no boom 
on the foresail, which overlaps the mainsail. 
The fore gaff has little peak, while the main 
gaff is peaked up to an extremely sharp 
angle. 

BALLAM; BELEM; V ALL AM. In India 

the word is used to designate a large dugout 
canoe found on the Malabar coast and 
generally used in the hook and line fisheries. 

The Arabs have copied the design in 
planked boats of larger dimensions capable 
of carrying mast and sail and have retained 
for this enlarged and improved vessel the 
Indian name of its prototype. 

The Red Sea helem from Shukra (near 
Aden) is conspicuous by its long raking 
stem. It is rigged with one mast and a settee 
sail. Some belem are decked aft. 

BALLAST (in). A ship is said to be in 
ballast when it carries no cargo, but only 
ballast. A yacht, in marine parlance, is 
always considered in ballast. 

Fr: Sur Lest; Ger: In Ballast. 

BALLAST. Heavy material placed low in 
ships used to maintain proper stability, 
trim, or draft. 

Fr: Lest; Ger: Ballast. 

See Boom Ballast, Permanent Ballast, 
Shifting Ballast, Water Ballast 
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BALLAST KEEL. A keel used in sailing 
craft to increase resistance to heeling when 
under sail by inducing a low center ^ of 
gravity which, in turn increases the righting 
arms. Also called metal keel. 

Ger: Bleikiel. 

It is bolted to the wooden or steel framing 
of the hull. Its weight may vary from 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the displacement for 
cruising yachts and from 50 per cent to 65 
per cent for racing yachts. It is usually made 
of cast lead or cast iron and in some boats 
is of intricate shape requiring gi’eat accuracy 
in design and manufacture. Lead is always 
used in racing yachts, and elsewhere if cost is 
not of first importance. 

BALLAST LINE. A system of piping, 
usually wrought iron, solid-drawn, or lap- 
welded steel, installed in the ship’s hold for 
fiUittg and emptying ballast, peak, and deep 
tanks. 

Fr: Tuyautage de Ballast; Ger: Ballc^tr 
leitung ; Ballasteinrich tung. 
BALLAST PORT. An opening used for 
the handling of sand or rubble ballast. 

Fr: Sabord de Lestage; Ger: BallasU 
'pforte. 

BALLAST PUMP. A pump used for filling 
and emptying the ballast tanlcs. It has 
by-passes so that it can sen^e the bilge 
drainage, sanitary and fire systems either 
alone or in conjunction with the other 
pumps. 

Fr: Pompe des Ballasts; Ger: Ballast- 
pumpe. 

BALLAST SUCTION PIPE. A ballast 
pipe for filling or draining any of the water 
spaces. Also called ballast suction. 

Fr: Tuyau de Ballast; Ger: Ballastrokr, 

In the main ballast tanks the usual prac- 
tice is to fit a center line and wing suctions 
in each tank. In the ends of the vessel 
where there is a good rise of floor center 
line suctions only are pro\’ided. Ballast suc- 
tions usually run within the double bottom, 
passing through manholes or lightening 
holes in floors and held in position by clips. 
In some vessels they are led outside along 
the tank top, each one passing down as 
required. 

BALLAST TANK* A double-bottom, 
peak, or deep tank for the carriage of water 
ballad. 

Ger: BaUastwassertank. 

BALLOON FORESAIL* A large jib- 
headed sail carried in lieu of the working 
forestaysail. In yachts it is generally cut 
on the diagonal with cloths perpendicular 
to the foot and leech. Also called balloon 
forestaysail. 


Fr: Trinquette Ballon; Ger: Ballon- 
kluver. 

BALLOON JIB. A large, triangular racing 
sail of light canvas between the topmast 
head and the bowsprit head. The spinnaker 
is sometimes carried forward as a balloon 
jib in racing. Also called ballooner. 

Fr: Foe Ballon; Gev: Ballonkhver; 
Jager. 

The balloon jib is set flying and carried 
only with a jfree wind. On a broad reach the 
balloon jib is considered by some as more 
effective than the Genoa jib owing to its 
greater area. It is usually sheeted to the 
main boom by means of a snatch block 
through which the sheet is rove and led 
inboard. 

BALLOON JIB TOPSAIL. A yacht sail 
made of light canvas, set on the jib topsail 
stay, and sheeting to the quarter of the 
vessel. When this sail is set, it pnerally 
takes the place of all other headsails. 

Fr: Clin Foe Ballon; Ger: Ballon Flieger ; 
Ballonkhver Topsegel 
BALLOON SAIL. A general term used for 
light racing and cruising sails found on 
yachts, such as balloon jab, balloon topsail 
and foresail, shadow sail, and water sail. 

Fr; Ballon; Ger: Ballonsegel. 

BALLOON TOPSAIL. A racing gaff top- 
sail of quadrilateral shape cut with more 
belly and having a longer yard than the 
yard topsail. The outer part of the foot is 
secured to a small club and extends beyond 
the peak of the gaff. It is very large in com- 
parison with the other topsails. 

Fr: Fleche Ballon; Ger: Ballon Topsegel. 
BALLOT. A small bale, weighing usually 
from 76 to 120 lbs. 

BALL PLUG. An automatic boat plug 
used on self-bailing lifeboats. 

It consists of a cagelike fixture with a 
soft rubber ball fitted over the drain hole 
in the bottom of the boat. When the boat 
is afloat the water pressure foixes the ball 
against its seat and prevents any ingress of 
water through the drain hole. When the 
boat is hoisted out of the water the ball 
drops down into the cage thereby opening 
the drain hole and allowing any water in 
the boat to drain out, 

BALOK. A Malay trading craft from the 
Lesser Sunda Islands. It is lug-rigged with 
one or two masts. It has a peculiar slightly 
outrigged platform at the stem. Length 30 
ft. Breadth 6 ft. 

B ALONG. A sailing craft used for fishing 
by the Milanau people of Sarawak (North 
Borneo). The hull consists of a dugout base 
with planked sides aud square-shaped end 
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pieces projecting in the form of narrow 
horizontal platforms. It is rigged with two 
masts and dipping lugsails. Length 30 to 
40 ft. 

BALSA. 1. A raft found on the West Coast 
of South America, made of 5, 7, or 9 large 
beams of balsa wood up to 60 ft. long, 
arranged side by side with the longest placed 
in the center. 

These logs are firmly held together by 
crossbars, lashings, and stout planking near 
the ends. The balsa generally carries one 
large sail hoisted to a pair of shears formed 
by two poles crossed and lashed together at 
the top. It is steered by means of two broad 
planks which project, one at each end, 
through a slit a few inches wide by 1 or 2 
ft. long. These planks may be drawn up or 
thrust down to the depth of 10 or 12 ft. By 
judiciously raising or lowering one or both 
of these planks the raft may not only be 
steered but also tacked or worn. Small fish- 
ing balsas found in the northerly ports of 
Peru are usually unrigged. They are pro- 
pelled by means of one or two broad plank 
oars that the fishermen thrust straight down 
into the water at the stern and use as levers 
against the ends of the logs. 

2. The term balsa is also applied to grass 
boats of various shape made of bundles of 
rushes, reeds, and so on and used by natives 
on rivers or lakes in Nevada, Peru, Mexico, 
and Senegambia. 

BALSA WOOD. An extremely buoyant 
wood, lighter than cork, utilized for lifebuoy 
fittings, lifebuoys, and life rafts, also in the 
manufacture of plywood for the construction 
of small craft. The average weight per cubic 
foot is 7 to 8 lbs. 

Muhlenbruch, C. W., ^‘Mechanical Proper- 
ties of Balsa Wood,” American Society for 
Testing Materials, Proceedings, vol. 37 
(1937). 

BALT CON. Code name of the Baltic and 
International Maritime Conference coal 
charter, 1921. 

BALTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
MARITIME CONFERENCE. A confer- 
ence founded in 1905 under the name of 
Baltic and White Sea Conference by a 
group of shipowners from various countries 
interested in the coal and timber trades to 
and from the Baltic and the White Sea. 

By 1930 it had grown to an international 
conference of shipowners and ^ shipbrokers 
representing twenty-one maritime nations 
and controlling over 9,900,000 tons with a 
view to defending shipowners and protecting 
their interests. It brou^t into being and 
general use many standard forms of charter 
parties such as the Baltime, Baltcon, Gen- 


con, and so on, which are used all over the 
world. 

BALTIC BOW. A term used to denote a 
type of bow or stem found on icebreakers 
and vessels that have to force their way 
through ice. It recedes sharply just below 
the waterline, its purpose being to allow the 
fore part of the vessel to ride over the 
surface of the ice and crush it by its weight. 
Emerson, I. A., “Effect of Shape of Bow on 
Ship_ Resistance,” Institution of Naval 
Architects, London, Transactions, vol. 79 
(1937). 

BALTIME. Code name of the Baltic and 
International Maritime Conference standard 
form of time charter. 

BALTIMORE BERTH GRAIN CHAR- 
TER. A standard charter party form by 
which steamers are to be loaded with grain 
according to berth terms, and with custom- 
ary berth dispatch. Charterers occasionally 
take an option to ship cargo other than 
grain on payment of any expenses over and 
above what grain would cost. This form, 
which was adopted in 1913, is known by the 
letter “C.” 

BALTIMORE CLIPPER. A name for- 
merly given in the U. S. A. to a sharp-built 
schooner or brig-rigged vessel with a ton- 
nage from 90 to 200 tons. The masts were 
given a great amount of rake in order to 
preserve a proper balance of sail; the hull 
had great dead rise and cutaway ends. 
Length 35 to 120 ft. on deck. The type is 
now obsolete. 

Chapelle, H. I., The Baltimore Clipper, 
Salem, Mass., 1930. 

BALTWOOD. Code name for a Standard 
Charter relating to timber cargoes from 
Baltic ports. This charter which came into 
operation in 1926 replaces the “Scanfin” and 
“Ruspruss” forms. 

BALXTK. Open rowboat pulling 6 oars used 
for the transportation of people and stores 
around Constantinople. The oarsmen stand 
when rowing. Length 40 ft. Breadth 8 ft., 2 
in. Depth 4.3 ft. 

BAMBOO SPAR. A spar made of bamboo 
stalks, used for small sailing yachts up to 
about 3 tons. These spars are very tough 
but since they have a tendency to split, they 
are usually served with tarred marline 
between joints, and small air holes are 
drilled in them. 

BAN AW A. A plank-built trading craft 
from Macassar similar to the paduakan. It 
has two quarter rudders, one or two masts 
and bowsprit. It is mostly used for trans- 
portation of cattle. Also called henau. 
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BANCA. Generic term for dugouts or 
built-up craft witii square ends from the 
Philippines, which are larger than, the 
haroto and panagatan. Length 16 to 23 ft. 
Breadth about 2 ft., 4 in. Depth 2 ft. 

There are several types of hancas, known 
locally as chinchorroan, sapiawaii, dinapalang. 
All are of similar build, with bow and stern 
turned up in overhanging fashion. Trans- 
verse stability is obtained by fastening 
outside, a little above the waterline, two 
large bamboo spars that extend fore and 
aft. Bancas are propelled by oars or 
paddles. 

BAND. A strip of canvas from Vs to V 2 
the breadth of a cloth, sewed on to prevent 
sails from splitting. 

See Belly Band, Boom Band, Breast 
Band, Derrick Band, Toot Band, 
Futtock Band, Girt Band, Goose- 
neck Band, Gravity Band, Hound 
Band, Mast Band, Reef Band, Bal- 
ance Reef Band, Rudder Band, 
Spider Band, Skeg Band, Sling 
Band, Stem Band, Truss Band. 
BANDING. A strip of canvas sewed over 
the tabling of a sail at head, luff, foot, and 
leech, from the clew up above the reef 
cringles. Also called strengthenmg piece. 

Fr: Galon, 

BANDONG. 1 . A Malay sadling boat built 
of merawan wood and generally used for 
transporting firewood and charcoal between 
the Bhio Islands and Singapore. The ban- 
dong is lug-rigged with one or two masts. 
Average capacity 4S to W 2 tons. Length 
54 ft. Breadth 13 ft. Depth 6 ft. 

2. In Western Borneo, a river canoe with 
outboard platforms for poling. 

3 . A planked canoe with sharp ends, pro- 
pelled by paddles, used by Kalaka fisher- 
men (Sea Dyaks) of Borneo. Length 30 ft. 
Breadth 3% ft. Depth 3 ft. 

BANG-CHOON. An open sail and rowing 
seine-boat found near Singapore and Hainan 
Island (southern China). The hull is round- 
bottomed with rockered keel. A false keel of 
half-round section extends over about % of 
the total length. Length 37 ft., 3 in. Breadth 
4 ft., 9 in. Depth 2 ft. (molded). 

The planking, made of seriah wood, is 
carvel-laid. Plaiik edges are fastened with 
diagonally driven nails. The frames are natu- 
ral crooks of penaga wood. The flattened 
stem has a pronounced rake. Sharp stern 
with portable decking. The rig consists of 
two short masts with peculiarly shaped 
spritsails, long in the head and with small 
leech. The foremast is stepped near the 
stem, the mainmast at half length or there- 


abouts. The luff of the foresail extends for- 
ward of mast and tacks down to the stem. 
BANGKO. A paddle and sailing outrigger 
canoe from the Moluccas (Ternate) used 
for the transportation of persons between 
the islands. The hull is built on the same 
lines as the orembai. It has a small thatched 
roof shelter amidships. Also called prao 
bangho, prao kaguna. 

BANK. 1. A plateau of any material over 
which the depth of water is relatively small 
but sufficient for safe naAugation (6 to 100 
fathoms) and on which there is no island or 
archipelago projecting above the surface of 
the water. It may act as a support for any 
secondary formation such as shoals or reefs, 
which are dangerous to navigation. 

Fr: Banc; Ger: Anhokc; Bank. 

2. A shallow area consisting of shifting 
forms of silt, sand, mud, gravel, and so 
forth. Used only with a qualifying word, 
as “sandbank,” “gravel bank,” and so on. 

Fr: Banc; Ger: Bank. 

3 . The side of a river channel, especially 
that part that usually rises above the water 
level. The two banks of a river are called 
right and left as seen when looking down- 
stream. 

Fr: Berge; Ger: Deich; 'Gcr^tade. 

BANK (to). To bank a fire, i.c., to cover ib 
with ashes, and use other moans — as closing 
the dampers and pit doors — to make it burn 
low and at the same time prevent its becom- 
ing extinguished. 

Fr: Couvrir; Ger: Aufhanken; AufscMt-’ 
ten. 

BANKED FIRES. Coal fires in marine 
boilers are banked to suppress combustion. 
Banking is accomplished by covering the hot 
bed of coals with ashes or green coal. Suffi- 
cient heat is given off to supply small steam 
demands and the banked fire may be readily 
stirred up to full intensity. 

Fr: Fetix Couverts; Ger: A^lfgebanktes 
Feuer. 

BANKEROHAN. A Philippine dugout of 
the baroto type used in the Visayan region 
to ferry passengers and goods across streams. 
It is heavily built with comparatively flat 
bottom, wide beam, and double outriggers. 
Another variety of bankerokan, of wider 
beam with thicker bottom and sides, is used 
for transportation of goods only; it has no 
outriggers. 

BANKSKOITE. See Bankskuta. 
BANKSKUTA. Generic name for Swedish 
deep-sea craft, with a tonnage ranging from 
30 to 70 tons burden, formerly employed in 
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the North Sea bank fisheries with hook and 
line. Similar Norwegian craft are called 
hankskoite. Bankskuta: Length over-all 51.4 
to 63 ft. Length, keel, to 42 ft. Breadth 18*4 
to 26.8 ft. Depth 7 to 13.3 ft. (molded). 
Bankskoite’ Length over-all 60 ft. Length, 
keel, 34 ft. Breadth 21 ft. Depth 8 ft. (hold). 

The ends are full and rounded above 
water but hollowed out a great deal below 
the load line, giving a very sharp rise of 
floors near the keel. There is a raked and 
slightly curved stem, sharp-raking stern, and 
flush deck; moderate sheer with raised bul- 
warks at fore end. The vessels are ketch- 
rigged with pole masts and running bowsprit. 
There are two headsails. The mainsail has 
no boom. The topsails on both masts are 
jack-yarders with long head and yard. 
BANTING. A trading prao from Northern 
Java and Achin (Sumatra), with short and 
broad hull and inward curved stem. The 
upper works extend outboard at the stern, 
forming a base for a small house or shelter. 
It is rigged with two or three masts and has 
two quarter rudders. Length 90 ft. Breadth 
27 ft. Depth 7 ft. Capacity 28 tons. 

BAR. 1 . A bank or shoal usually at the 
mouth of a river obstructing the entrance 
or rendering it diflScult. Bars are formed of 
large quantities of alluvial matter eroded 
from the land and deposited at or near the 
river mouth. This alluvial deposit brought 
down from upstream forms obstructions to 
littoral drift and collects material carried 
in suspension by the sea. 

Fr: Barre; Ger: Barre; Hafenharre. 

2. Section; shape. A general term 
embracing all forms of rolled steel bars such 
as angles, tees, channels, I beams, and bulb 
bars as distinguished from plates. Also called 
section, shape. 

Fr: Profile; Ger: Profil; Profileisen. 
American Marine Standards Committee, 
Pamphlet No. 85, Rolled Steel Shapes jor 
Shipbuilding, Washington, 1932. 
BAEANGAY;BARANGAYAN. A planked 
boat with sharp stem and double outriggers, 
found on the North Coast of Mindanao 
Island (Cagayan district), propelled by oars 
and sails and rigged with two masts. A 
raised platform of bamboo is provided for 
handling the sails. 

BARBARICCIO. See Cabanella. 

BAR BOUND. Said of a vessel detained 
inside or outside a harbor by the condition 
of the sea on the bar. 

BAR BUOY. A buoy indicating the loca- 
tion of a bar at the mouth of a river or 
harbor. 

Fr: Bouee de Barre; Ger: Barretome. 


BARCA. A type of open boat chiefly pro- 
pelled by oars and occasionally setting a 
small sail, found in the Gulf of Venice and 
Bay of Trieste. Length d 2 V 2 ft. Breadth 6 ft., 
4 in. Inside depth 1 ft., 8 in. Also called 
barchetta. 

The hull is flat-bottomed with rounded 
stem and sharp rounded stem. There is a 
cuddy deck at each end. These boats are 
engaged in trawling, manned by a crew of 
20; for sardine and other fisheries the crew 
is reduced to 4 or 6 hands. 

B ARC AC A. Sailing barge found in the 
provinces of Rio Grande do Norte, Para- 
hyba, Pernambuco, Alagoas, and Sergipe 
(Brazil) . It is rigged with two or three masts 
and gaff sails; no headsails. Length 70 ft. 
Breadth 13 ft. Depth 4 ft., 3 in. Tonnage 
45. 

These ^ craft are built with flat bottom, 
walled sides, square transom stern with out- 
board rudder, and are keelless. They are 
chiefly engaged in the transportation of 
sugar and cotton along the coast. 

BARCA CAPACIOTA. 

See Capaciota. 

BARCA CARLOPORTINA. Decked sail- 
ing boats originating from Carloforte in 
Sardinia, chiefly used for lobstering and pro- 
vided with a small fish well that can accom- 
modate from 22 to 44 lbs. of live lobsters. 
Length 23.8 ft. Breadth S2 ft. Depth (in- 
side) 2.3 ft. , 

The hull is double-ended with vertical 
stem and sharp stern. The well is located 
abaft the mast. The rig, of Spanish type, 
consists of a short mast raking forward, with 
lateen mainsail and short jibboom with one 
headsail. Some boats are fitted with an 
auxiliary motor, forward of the mast and 
with the propeller shaft running through 
the top of the well. 

BARCA DA PORTAS. An open boat 
employed in the tunny fisheries off the coast 
of Portugal, with sharp stern and rising 
stem and sternpost. It is used for closing 
the aperture of the large tunny nets ; hence 
its name. On one side of the boat a platform 
extending from bow to stem is built to 
enable the crew to handle the fish, which 
are of considerable size. The rig consists of 
a spritsail. 

B AR C A D A TESTA. A strongly built row- 
ing and sailing boat employed in the Portu- 
guese fisheries. The stem and sternpost are 
fitted with a projecting piece or cathead for 
handling the nets. It is rigged with a settee 
sail. 

BARCA DE JABEGA. 

See Jahega. 
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BARCA BE PARELLA. 

See Pareja. 

BARCA BI OR ABO. Double-ended open 
boat originating in Grado and employed in 
the local fisheries of the Gulf of Trieste and 
Friulian coast. Length 32.4 ft. Breadth 62 
ft. Depth 1.6 ft. 

The hull is flat-bottomed, without keel, 
with convex-curved stem and round stern. 
There is a cuddy aft, which extends approxi- 
mately over % of the boat’s length. One 
portable mast is stepped forward through 
a thwart, with balanced lugsail. 

BARCA FIOCIWARA. 

See Barca. 

BARCA I CONZtr. 

See Cuzzulaia. 

BARCA I SARBL 
See Sardara. 

BARCA POZZOLAITA. Open fishing boat 
found in Neapolitan waters and chiefly 
employed in the setting of trammels and 
other fixed nets. It is built with clipper 
stem and sharp stem, and rigged with one 
portable mast, lateen mainsail, and jib. 
Length 30.3 ft. Breadth 8.1 ft. Draft 1.9 ft. 
BARCARECCIO. Term used to denote 
collectively the fleet of open craft employed 
in Italy for working the tonnara or fixed 
tunny net. The following boats are included 
in the harcareccio: vascello, caporais, pali- 
schermo, bastardo, musciara, musciaretta, 
Timor chioj coalanitto. 

BARCA TRASTTR ALIEVA. Three-masted, 
lateen-rigged fishing boat from the Balearic 
Islands, with high projecting stemhead. It 
has a large mainsail, small foresail, and 
large jib. The foremast and mainmast have 
a forward rake; the jigger mast is upright. 
BARCHETTA. 

See Barca. 

BARCO. A small sailing coaster from the 
province of Bahia (Brazil), Length 36 to 
72 ft. Tonnage 20 to 120. 

BARCO ^ BE BBARCOS. A Portuguese 
open fishing boat originating in the fishing 
port of Buarcos and rigged with two masts 
and lateen sails, having small cuddy decks 
at the ends. The mainmast is stepped at half 
length and has a forward rake of about 30 
degrees. The aftermast or mizzen is smaller 
and has only 20 degrees of rake. 

BARCO BE CAMIN-HA. An open boat 
with raked stem from the estuary of the 
nver of Minho (Portugal) used for inshore 
fishing. Length 16.4 ft. Breadth 6.3 ft. Depth 
23 ft. 

BARCO DO MINHO. Row boat from the 
Minho river with long, graceful rakiag stem 


and round stern. Extreme length 27 ft. • 
length 13 ft. Breadth 5 ft., 3 in. Inside depth 
1 ft. The keel and framing are of oak with 
planking of pine or chestnut. 

BARCO ILHAVO. A Portuguese flat-floored 
open boat with very high curved stem and 
stern. The fore part is decked over and used 
as a cuddy. This type of boat is chiefly 
engaged during the winter months in the 
capture of sardines between Cape Roca and 
Cape Espichel. It is also used in different 
parts of the coast to fish with a net called 
chinchorro. It resembles the varinho. A mast 
is stepped amidships and sets a lateen, but 
this type of boat is more usually propelled 
by oars. 

BARCO MOLICEIRO. The harco moli^ 
ceiro and barco saleiro are very similar craft 
used on the saline marshes of the Aveiro 
(Portugal). Barco saleiro: Length 60 ft. 
Breadth 8^^ to 9 ft. Capacity 18 to 20 tons. 
Sail area 344 sq. ft. Barco rnolicciro: Length 
36 to 47.8 ft. Breadth 7.8 to 8.1 ft. Depth 
2.3 to 2.7 ft. Capacity 2 to 21/2 tons. 

The shallow hull, built wiihout keel, with 
tall and gracefully curved stem and stern- 
post, and peculiarly shaped rudder fitted 
with a yoke. The fore part is decked. The 
boats are propelled by sail and oars. The rig 
consists of a slender mast about 30 ft. Jong 
without shrouds and a standing lug. The Jufl 
of the sail is extended by two bowlines with 
bricues, one at the foot, the other near the 
head. The latter leads to the stemhead. 
lii^e are two lines of reef points near the 
head. A second mast placed forward is occa- 
aonally ngged oa the barco rnolicciro. Tho 
barco mokceiro is chiefly used for collecting 
and transporting sea grass and weeds 
\motico), the harco saleiro for salt. 

BARCO POVEIRO. A Portuguese open 
boat similar to the lancha povcira but of 
srnafler size and used for inshore fishing. It 
originated in the Portuguese village Povofi 
de Varzim, from which locality it derives its 
name. It is built of locally grown pine wood, 
except the keel. The rig consists of a mast 
stepped well forward and with slight forward 
rake, on which sets a lateen sail tacked 
down to me stemhead. Oars numbering 4 
are used in calm weather. The barco de 
poveiro^ is called sardinheira when engaged 
in sardine fisheries. 

See Povera. 

BARCO SALEIRO. 

See Barco Moliceiro. 

BAR BRAET. The amount of water over 
a bar measured at low water 
BAREBOAT CHARTER 
See Demise Charter. 
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BARE ELECTRODE, In arc welding a 
metal electrode not provided -with a flux 
covering. 

Fr: Electrode Nue ; Ger: Blanke Elek- 
trode; Nackte Elektrode. 
BAREDX. Name given locally in the 
District of Boulogne (France) to a type of 
fishing boat, about 30 ft. in length, employed 
during the summer as a liner and in the 
winter as a herring drifter. 

When lining, the hareux are cutter-rigged. 
But owing to the necessity of having a 
lowering mast when fishing -with drift nets 
they change over to lug rig during winter 
months. Two main mast steps are provided 
for^ the different rigs and the cut of the gaff 
mainsail is such as to permit its use as a 
lug ^ mainsail when drifting. Another pecu- 
liarity of these boats is the small hatch 
placed forward of the helmsman’s cockpit. 
The fisherman tending the hand lines in 
heavy weather stands waist-deep in this 
hatch to avoid being washed overboard. 
During the winter months this aperture is 
planked over and caulked to make a flush 
deck for drift-net fishing. The name hareux 
is given to these boats because their catch 
is chiefly made up of bass (bar in French). 
The hull is carvel-built with bent frames; 
some have a transom stern, others a counter. 
BARGE. 1. A term applied to a flag offi- 
cer’s boat, in naval usage, or to an elegantly 
fitted boat, or craft of ceremony, propelled 
by oars or mechanically, and reserved for 
the use of high officials when transported in 
state. In a legal sense a barge is usually 
held to be a boat or vessel and hence within 
the letter of the laws relating to such craft. 

Fr: Canot d'apparat; Ger: Galaboot, 

2. Also lighter. A general name given to 
flat-bottomed rigged or unrigged craft of 
full body and heavy construction (built of 
wood, iron, steel, or concrete), specially 
adapted for the transportation of bulky 
freight such as coal or lumber, sand, stone, 
and so on. Some types trade solely on rivers 
and canals but a great number are built and 
equipped for short-distance coastwise traffic. 

Fr: Choland; Ger: Leichter; Prahm; 
Kahn; Schute. 

See Coasting Barge, Dumb Barge, 

Dummy Barge, Dump Barge, Hop- 
per Barge, Hew York Sailing 
Barge, Oil Separating Barge, 
Schooner Barge, Solent Barge, 

Twin-End Barge, Tank Barge, 

Thames Sailing Barge. 

BARGEE. One who manages a barge. One 
of the crew on a barge. Also called barge- 
man. 


Ft: Batelier; Gaharier; Ger: Leichter^ 
schiffer; Leichterjuhrer. 

BARGE YACHT. Very shallow-draft sail- 
ing yacht with flat bottom, wall sides, and 
shap chine, in which lateral resistance is 
obtained from leeboards in order to mini- 
mize leeway under sail. 

BARGING PORT. A port or harbor where 
the method of distribution of import and 
export goods is chiefly by barges, in contra- 
distinction to a cartage port, where carted 
traffic is prevalent. Sometimes called barge 
port. 

BARING-AN. A dugout used by the 
Philippine natives on Samar Island for fish- 
ing with a shore seine called baring. It is 
similar to the sapiao-an and is used for 
transporting the net and the catch. 
BARINO. A boat decked at both ends and 
with peculiar rising stem, found at the 
mouth of the Tagus and used for transport. 
It is rowed or sailed and carries a lugsail 
or a lateen. Length 60 ft. Breadth 12 ft. 
Depth 4 ft. 

BARK. Strictly, a three-masted bark. 

Fr: Barque; Ger: Bark. 

See Five-Masted Bark, Four-Masted 
Bark, Jackass Barl^ Three-Masted 
Bark. 

BARK CANOE, A canoe in which the skin 
is made of bark fastened to a light framing. 
In some types the single sheet of bark is 
used for the outer skin. In others, two or 
more sheets are placed either longitudinally 
or transversely from gunwale. 

Fr: Pirogue en ecorce; Ger: Rindenboot. 

The single-sheet c^oes may be classified 
as two different species distinguished by the 
way in which they are finished at the ends. 
In some the ends are tied together, in others 
they are laced or sewed, and in others the 
ends are blocked with clay. In single-sheet 
canoes the length does not exceed 12 to 14 
feet and may be as small as 5 feet. The best 
bark canoes are made of three pieces. Those 
made of two or one piece have a tendency 
to buckle or bulge in the center. In the 
Indian canoes of North America the ribs 
are made of split and skinned roots of jack- 
ine or cedar with the 
at side against the 
bark. 

BAR KEEL. A keel 
projecting below the 
bottom of the vessel 
and made of long bars 
forged from scrap iron 
or scrap steel or rolled 
from open hearth steel ingots, to which the 
flanged garboard plates are riveted. Nowa- 
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days this type of keel is used only in the 
construction of small vessels such as yachts, 
fishing craft, coasters. Also called hanging 
keel. 

Fr: Quille massive; Ger: Massiver Kiel; 
Balhenhiel. 

BARKENTINE. A three-masted vessel 
square-rigged on the foremast and fore-and- 
aft rigged on the main and mizzen. The 
fidded topgallant mast and square fore- 
course, the absence of the trysail abaft the 
foremast, and of the forestaysail are the 
main featui’es that distinguish the barkentine 
rig from the square topsail schooner rig. 
Three-masted barkentines were first built 
about 1850, four-masters about 1880, and 
five-masters not until 1918. Also called 
Barquentine, Barhantine. 

Fr: Trois-Mats Goelette; Ger: Dreimast- 
schoner, 

BARKING. The action of putting on sails 
or nets a protective mixture consisting of 
yellow ocher, tallow, cutch, and oak bark. 
The mixture is boiled and applied still boil- 
ing with long-handled brushes, first on one 
side, then on the other. 

Fr: Tannage; Ger: Ahrinden, 

BARKING. A small, lightly built open 
boat with square stern, propelled by sail or 
oars, used by fishermeii on the lagoon of 
Ortebello (Tuscany). The rig consists of 
one short mast placed near the stem with a 
triangular sail laced to the mast. 

BARK RIG. A rig adopted for three-, 
four-, and five-masted vessels in which the 
after mast is fore-and-aft-rigged, the other 
masts having square yards, 

Fr: Greement de Barque; Gtei: Bark- 
takelung, 

BARLING SPAR. A roimd stick or piece 
of timber with a length of 28 to 30 ft. and 
a girth at the butt of 4 to 5 hands, suitable 
for spar making. 

BARNACLE. A small, primitive marine 
animal with a calcareous ^ell, which in its 
adult form lives attached directly by its 
base to some foreign object, such as a ship’s 
hull, wharf piles, and the like. 

Iti distribution is worldwide; however, 
only certain species are found over wide 
areas or in different localities. The young 
animal is free-swimming for as long as 2 or 
3 months, then it attaches itself to a suitable 
surface and takes up permanent abode. 
Thereupon it commences to secrete the shell, 
which ^ows both in diameter and height as 
the animal matures. After it has formed this 
shell house, toxic ship-bottom paints will 
not affect it. 


Although immersion in fresh water for 48 
hours will kill the animal, its shell will 
remain attached to a ship’s bottom until 
removed by scraping. 

The barnacle is a persistent and trouble- 
some source of fouling on ship’s bottoms. 
Wilson. D. P., Life of the Shore and Shallow 
Sea, London, 1937. 

BAROGRAM. The record of atmospheric 
pressure traced on the drum sheet of a 
barograph. 

Fr: Barogramme; Ger: Barogramm. 
BAROGRAPH. An aneroid barometer fitted 
with a lever which bears a pen, recording 
upon a revolving drum variations of atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Fr: Barographe; Barometre enregistreur; 
Ger: Barograph. 

BAROMETER. An instrument for meas- 
uring atmospheric pressure. 

Fr: Barometre; Ger: Barometer. 

See Aneroid Barometer, Marine Barom- 
eter, Mercurial Barometer. 
BARONG. An open craft used for fishing 
in coastal waters of Western Borneo. It is 
rowed or sailed. The rig consists of one mast 
that is placed forward of amidships and that 
carries a square sail. The sail is controlled 
by vangs from the yardarms and sheets 
from below. The steering is done by twin 
rudders or a long oar. Also called praO’-ivkan. 
Length 31 ft. Breadth 9 ft., 6 in. Depth 3 ft., 
8 in. 

BAROTO. A double-outrigger dugmit 
canoe from the Philippine Islands. The 
fore end turns up gradually from the water- 
line, forming a sweeping curve. The stern is 
similarly shaped but shorter. The smallest 
one-man canoe has a length of about 13 ft. 
with a breadth of 1 ft. 4 in. and a depth 
of 1 ft. 7 in. The largest craft, which carry 
up to 10 persons vary in length from 30 to 
40 ft. and in breadth from 3 to 4 ft. It is 
rigged with a square or triangular sail. Used 
in fishing and transportation in Visayan 
province. 

BAR PILOT. Pilots who confine their 
operations to the navigation of vessels 
across the bar of a river or at the entrance 
to a channel or harbor. 

Fr: Pilote de Barre; Ger: Barrelotee. 

BAR PORT. A harbor that can be entered 
only when the tide rises sufficiently to 
permit passage of vessels over a bar. 

Fr: Port a Barre; Ger: Barn'ehajen. 
BARQUET. A small open boat from the 
French Mediterranean shores similar to the 
heite but without washboards. 
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BARQUETA. Name given in various parts 
of Portugal to a flat-bottomed rowboat 
similar to the bateira. 

BARQUETTE. Small boat, found on the 
Trench Mediterranean coast, with rounded 
stem rising well above the gunwale. The 
sternpost has an inboard curve. These boats 
are either open, half-decked, or fully decked 
with relatively high washboards that curve 
inboard. The lateen rig is generally used. 
Length 16 ft. 5 in. Breadth 6 ft. Depth 
2 ft. 10 in. 

BARQUILLA. A small Spanish rowboat 
with sharp stern. It has one mast and lateen 
sail. 

BARQUINHA. Small open boat with rak- 
ing stem and transom stern resembling the 
batel but smaller and fitted with a small 
well for keeping fish alive. Used on the 
Tagus river. 

BARRA. Australian dugout canoe from 
Melville Island ( Northern Terri to ly). The 
hull is sharp at both ends with vertical cut- 
water and round bottom. There is no differ- 
ence in shape between bow and stern, both 
narrowing in a similar way and sheered up 
at the ends. Length 15 ft. Breadth 2 ft. 
Depth at ends 2 ft. 6 in. 

^ When the log is hewed out, a slab about 
six inches in width and two in thickness is 
left running across from side to side, about 
a third of the length from one end. This 
slab has a hole in the center through which 


the mast is passed to be stepped into a block 
at the bottom of the canoe. 

BARRATRY. An unlawful or fraudulent 
act, or very gross and culpable negligence, 
by the master or mariners of a vessel 
in violation of their duty as such, directly 
prejudicial to the owner or cargo, and with- 
out his consent. Smuggling, trading with an 
enemy, casting away the ship, and plunder- 
ing or destroying cargo are considered 
barratry. 

Fr: Baraterie; Ger: Baratterie; Betru’- 
gerei, 

BARREL. 1. The drum roller or cylinder 
of a crane, winch, or capstan about which 
the rope or chain winds. In a steering appa- 
ratus the barrel is the cylinder on which the 
tiller ropes or chains are wound. 

Fr: Tambour; Ger: Trommel, 

2. A measure used in the British fish 
trade. It varies in size and contents accord- 
ing to the fish under consideration. A barrel 
of cured herrings contains between 900 and 
1000 fish and weighs 2 6/7 cwt. A barrel of 
red herrings contains 160 fish. A barrel of 
fresh herrings contains 660 fish. 

3. A measure of fuel oil, used in oil- 
burning, steam, and Diesel-driven ships. In 
the trade 1 barrel of petroleum oil, unre- 
fined, is equal to 42 gallons. 

See Capstan Barrel, Irish BarreL 
BARREL BULK. A unit used in frei^t 
measurement equivalent to 5 cu. ft. 
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BARREL CARGO. Generic term for liq- 
uid or dry goods stowed in barrels, casks, 
hogsheads, pipes, puncheons, or other con- 
tainers in a vessel’s hold. 

Fr: Chargement en Barils; Ger; Fass- 
ladung. 

BARREL HOOKS. 

See Can Hook. 

BARREL MAH. Member of the crew in 
a sealing vessel stationed in a barrel slung 
at the top of the highest mast. This position, 
being of great importance, is generally occu- 
pied either by the captain himself or his 
first ofScer, armed with a powerful telescope 
on the lookout for any indications that may 
point the way to seals. 

BARREL SLING. A sling made of a short 
length of rope with a cant hook at each end 
for grasping the staves of a cask. A sling 
made from a length of rope with an eye 
spliced on one end and 2 half hitches on 
the other. Also called butt sling, claws, clip 
hooks. 

Fr: Patte d f'utaille; Ger: Pass Lange,. 
BARRIER. The edge of great polar glaciers 
that enter the sea but remain attached to 
the land. 

Fr : Banriere de Glace. 

BARRIER REEF. Name given to reefs 
separated from the adjacent coast by a 
channel or lagoon, commonly from 20 to 40 
fathoms in depth, as distinct from fringing 
reefs, which are closely attached to the 
shore. 

Fr: Barrier e de Redfs; Ger: Barriererv- 
rijf; Dammriff. 

BAR SIGNAL. A signal made at a river 
entrance where it is necessary to cross a 
bar when entering a harbor. 

Fr: Signal de Bane; Ger: Barresignal. 
BAR STEM. The bow framing that forms 
the apex of the intersection of the sides of a 
ship forward. It is practically a vertical 
continuation of the bar keel and is made 
of a steel casting or forging in one or more 
pieces. Also called stem post, stem. 

Fr: Etrave; Ger: Vorsteven; Y order- 
eleven, 

BAKU. 1. Large plank-built canoe from 
the island of Malaita (Solomon group). 
Length 42 ft. Breadth 5 ft. 3 in. Depth 3 ft. 
3 in. 

2. A plank-built canoe of the same type 
as the mon. It is found in Ndai Island 
(Gower Island), southeastern Solomon 
Islands. The smaller boats of this type are 
called beroho. 

BAR WEIR. A fish weir located beside a 


sandbar where the bar is left bare at low 
tide, thus serving as part of the enclosure. 
BASE LINE. A line formed by the inier- 
section of the central fore-and-aft vertical 
plane of the ship with a horizontal plane 
passing inside or outside the keel amidships. 
It is from this line that all heights to points 
on the ship’s hull are measured. 

Fr: Ligne d'Eau, Zero; Ger: Bodenlinie. 
BASE PLATE. 

See Bed Plate. 

BASIN. 1. A depression in the sea bottom, 
of a roughly round outline. 

Fr: Bassin;Gev: Bassin. 

2. An enclosed area of water surrounded 
by quay walls constructed to provide means 
for the transfer of cargoes from ship to 
quay, warehouses, and other storage places 
or to river craft lying alongside anti vice 
versa. The term dock should, strictily speak- 
ing, be applied only to wet docks closed by 
gates. It is, however, commonly and popu- 
larly employed in a wider sense. 

Fr: Darse; Ger: Dock; Ilajcnbccken. 

See Building Basin, Pitting-out Basin, 
Half-Tide Basin, Model Basin, 
Open Basin, Scouring Basin, Tidal 
Basin, Turning Basin, Wet Basin. 
BASKET. A fish measure used in Groat 
Britain. The % cran basket used for hand- 
ling herring from the drifters has a dianiotor 
of 1 ft. 6 in. at top, 1 ft. at bottom, and a 
depth of 1 ft. 3 in. A basket of trawl fish 
contains 4 to 6 stone. A basket of sprats 
contains % cwt. 

See Prickle Basket, Skate. 

BASKET BOAT. A boat in which the 
outer shell is made of basket work and 
rendered watertight by the application of 
some plastic coating. 

In French Indo-China and Tonkin, basket 
boats were largely used by natives as late 
as 1928 and many are found plying on the 
rivers and canals. They are pushed along by 
means of long bamboo polos. The frame 
consists of laths of split bamboo, twisted 
together. The interstices of the basket work 
are caulked with a mixture of cattle dung 
and coconut oil. Most basket boats are 6 
ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and about 10 in. deep, 
but the largest are said to carry up to 20 
tons. Both ends are elliptical and sheered 
up. The gunwale is bordered with bamboo 
stems and above the gunwale four or more 
beams, according to the size of the craft, 
are lashed. The outer skin is checkwork 
basketry, while the inner side is of twilled 
weaving. 

The gujfas or basket boats used for trans- 
port and fishing in Irak, carry up to 12 and 
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16 tons and are propelled by paddles. The 
shell of these is made of pomegranate 
branches interwoven with a layer of straw 
and palm branches by means of palm fiber 
rope. The outside is covered with liquid 
bitumen. In South America the basket boat 
is represented by the widely distributed 
pelota, made of a woven framework covered 
with skin and usually circular, sometimes 
triangular or rectangular. Basket boats are 
represented in Europe by the coracles used 
on Welsh and Irish rivers for salmon fishing. 
In India, Tibet and China, they are also 
in use, but these have a covering of hide. 
The East Indian saucer-shaped basket boat 
used on the Bowami river is locally called 
parachal and is made by covering a light 
frame of split rattan with oilcloth. Its 
diameter is 2 ft. 10^2 in. 

BASS ROPE. Coarse rope made of the 
fibers of some species of rushes (Juncus 
loevis). 

BAST. The inner bark of certain trees. It 
is ususally shipped in bales. Also called bass, 
raffia. 

BASTARDO. Open rowboat about 33 ft. 
long employed in the Italian tuna fisheries 
with the tonnara net. Four to 6 of these 
craft are needed for each tonnara. They are 
stationed on each side of the end chamber 
{camera della morte) in line with the 
palischermo boats. 

BASTARD PITCH. A mixture of coloph- 
ony, black pitch, and tar boiled down, 
forming a liquid substance. 

See Pitch. 

BAST ROPE. Cordage made of the fibers 
of the inner bark of the lime tree or linden. 
King, A., “Mechanical Properties of Philip- 
pine Bast-fiber Ropes,’’ Philippine Journal 
of Science j vol 14 ( 1919) . 

BAT. The hammered-up end of a rivet. 

See Baty. 

BATE. A term employed in the chilled- 
meat trade which represents an allowance of 
weight on account of the cover or wrapper 
in which the meat is brought from the 
country of origin. 

See Bating. 

BATEAU. Term used in North America 
to designate various types of small craft. 
Sometimes called batteau. In the Northern 
United States and Canada the bateau is a 
double-ended fiat-bottomed, rowing boat 
having raked bow and stern, flaring sides, 
strong sheer and rockered bottom. These 
boats are much used by lumbermen on the 
rivers. Length 30 ft. Breadth 6 ft. Depth 
1 ft. 2 in. 

On the Chesapeake Bay a bateau is the 


same as a skipjack, differing from it only 
by the fact that the bateau is half decked 
with cuddy and cockpit. Length 27 ft. 7 in. 
Breadth 8 ft. 9 in. Depth 2 ft. 2 in. This 
type has long head, square stern, and center- 
board. 

A bateau is also a small half-decked, 
V-bottom, centerboard crab fishing boat 
with cat yawl rig. Length 21 ft. Breadth 8 ft. 
4 in. Depth 2 ft. 

In some localities a scow is called a bateau. 

See Shoalwater Oyster Bateau, 

BATEAU BOEUF. Nativ^e sailing trawler 
on the Mediterranean Coast of France, 
employed only for pair-fishing, each boat 
towing one trawl warp. Length on deck 52 
ft. Breadth 16 ft. Depth 5 ft. 3 in. 

The length of these boats varies from 50 
to 55 ft. They are decked and have a 
moderately raked sternpost with pointed 
stern. Their rig is very similar to that of 
the tartane although the mast is shorter and 
there is no topmast. There is no gear for 
reefing the mainsail. In strong winds the 
latter is taken off and replaced by a smaller 
triangular sail bent to a suitable spar. There 
is no standing rigging. 

BATEIRA. Small flat-bottom open rowing 
and sailing boat from Portugal. The hateira 
caqadma has a high curved stem with for- 
ward cuddy and pointed stern. The rig 
consists of a short mast and lateen sail. 
BATEL. The Portuguese haiel is a large 
double-ended open boat chiefly used for 
the transportation of the catch in. the 
coastal sardine fisheries. It differs from the 
lancha only by its smaller size. The name 
hatel is also given to a class of small single- 
masted sailing trawlers with high bows and 
round stern from the fishing ports of 
Barreiro, Seial, and Setubal. They are lateen- 
rigged and set a jib. The hatel from Peniche 
is a double-ended open boat with wash 
strakes. Length 34.4 ft. Breadth 10.3 ft. 
Depth 4 ft. Capacity 7 tons. It sets a small 
lateen sail and is often seen around the 
Burling and Farallones Islands. The hatel 
used for river fishing is built with raking 
stem and pointed stern. 

The Spanish hatel as employed in the 
coastal fisheries of Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya 
is a much smaller boat with a length ranging 
from 15 to 20 ft., 3 thwarts and rigged with 
1 mast and lugsail. 

See Batelao. 

BATE LAO. A small coaster of the Persian 
Gulf and West Coast of India, with a chub 
figurehead, used in the offshore pearl fish- 
eries of Muscat and nei^boring ports. Also 
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called hatel, hatil. Length over-all, 48 to 66 
ft. Beam 9.5 to 16 ft. Depth 4 ft. to 7 ft. 

The larger boats are decked over for a 
short length forward and aft. The stern is 
sharp with vertical sternpost. They are 
rigged with two masts, the foremast, or main 
mast, with a forward rake and the mizzen 
upright. The smaller boats have one mast 
only. All carry settee sails. The foresail 
tacks down to a long spar the heel of which 
is fastened to the mast. Tonnage from 30 
to lOO. 

BATELLAZZO. A boat employed in the 
lagoon fisheries of the Gulf of Yenice. 
Length 30 to 40 ft. Tonnage 1 to 3. Crew 
3 to 4. Also called barderella, 

BATELO. A small dhow used on the East 
African coast. About 30 tons. Length 51 ft. 
Beam 10 ft. Depth 4^ ft. 

BATHYMETRIC CHART. A chart, 
mainly used for hydrographic surveying, on 
which the contour of the sea bottom is 
represented by continuous depth curves 
instead of by individual soundings. By this 
method many more soundings can be shown 
than on ordinary charts. This makes naviga- 
tion on soimdings more accurate, particu- 
larly when an automatic sounding device, 
such as the fathometer, is used. 

JV: Carte Bathymetrique; Ger: Tiefenr 
Icarte 

BATHYMETRY. The art or science of 
measuring sea depths. 

BATHYTHERMOGRAPH. An instrument 
for recording the temperature of the sea at 
various depths, which can be operated while 
underway. 

BATIL. See Batelao. 

BATING. The process in net making of 
reducing the number of meshes in a piece of 
netting that is not of rectangular shape. It 
is made by including two bights of the 
previous round in the knot to complete a 
mesh. It is also known as doubling, stowing, 
stealing, taking in, shrinking, narrowing. 

Er: Rapetissure; Ger: Abnehmen. 
EATINGS, Upper part of a trawl net 
between the square and the cod end. 

Er: Bas de Dos; Ger; Hintemetz. 
BATTANA. 

See Battello, 

BATTEAH, 

See Bateau. 

BATCELA. An open Indian coastal craft 
trading between Cambay and Bombay. 
Length over-all 88 ft. Breadth 20 ft. Depth 
8 ft. 

The hull with long raking stem and 
transom stern is crudely built, the frames 


being rough logs of jungle wood. At the ends 
the planking is built up about 2 ft. higher 
than amidships. Wooden uprights arc fitted 
in the covering board in the waist and to 
these a matting washboard is secured by 
lashings. Battelas are rigged with two masts, 
settee sails, and a light running bowsprit 
with one jib. The masts have a slight for- 
ward rake. The mainmast is stepped amid- 
ships and the mizzen is at the forward part 
of the crew space. A small jigger mast is 
occasionally seen on the larger boats. They 
range in size from 40 to 100 tons. 
BATTELLINA. Small, open fiat-bottom 
boat with straight raking stem and round 
stern used on the Istrian and Dalmatian 
coasts for inshore fishing with small nets or 
hooks and lines. In some localities (Rarcola, 
Monfalcone) the batlclUnn has a transom 
stern. It is decked forward and has two 
thwarts. Also called passera. One small mast 
is stepped through the after thwarts and car- 
ries a balanced lugsail. Length 14 to 17^/^ 
ft- Breadth 4.7 to 5.5 ft. Depth 1.5 to 1.9 ft. 
Tonnage 0.7 to 1.4. 

BATTELLO. A fishing boat from the 
Upper Adriatic and Gulf of Trieste decked 
fore and aft, and used for tho (capture of 
sardines in the lagoons- Length 23 to 32 ft. 
Breadth 6 to 8 ft. Depth (inside) 2.5 to 
3.1 ft. Capacity 2.5 to 7 tons. Also called 
borttana, hattelluccio. 

There are two hatches, one at half length 
the other just abaft the mainmast, and small 
bulwarks about 10 in. high. Tho stem is 
sharp and the stern round. The rig consists 
of two masts with boomed lugsails; the 
foresail is very small in comparison with tho 
mainsail. The foremast is unshipped when 
sailing close hauled and a jib-headed sail 
is set between mainmast and stem head, 
BATTEN. 1. A thin strip of clear white 
pine, used in fairing the ship's lines in the 
mold loft. 

2. A thin straight strip of wood used as 
an aujdliary for reference or measurement: 
(1) in erecting structures, during the ves- 
sel's building, (2) in setting up a drydock 
to receive a ship. 

3 . Name given in the timber trade to 
pieces of soft wood, 6, 7 or 8 in. wide; 
2, 2%, 3, and 4 in. thick; 5 to 30 ft. long. 

Er : V olige ; Ger ; Leiste. 

See Cargo Batten, Hammock Batten, 
Hatch Batten, Keel Batten, Mold 
Loft Batten, Reefing Batten, Rig- 
ging Batten, Sail Batten, Sheering 
Batten. 

BATTEN DOWN. To cover up and fasten 
down. Usually said of hatches when they are 
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covered up with tarpaulins, -which are fast- 
ened down with hatch battens. 

Fr: Condamner; Ger: Verschalken; 
Schalken. 

BATTENED SAIL. A sail on which bat- 
tens or splines of wood are fitted, usually in 
pockets, perpendicularly to the leech to keep 
it flat, to assist in reefing, and to prevent 
any flicker at the outer or after leech. They 
are usually fitted to mainsails of small 
yachts, sailing canoes, and all small sails 
made of duck or other light material, but 
not to the sails of larger yachts. 

Fr: Voile Lattee; Ger: Spreizlatiende 
Segel, 

BATTENING BAR (BATTEN BAR). 

See Hatch Batten. 

BATTENING IRON. 

See Cleat. 

BATTERING RAM. A general name for 
various types of rams used during the proc- 
ess of removing support from under a vessel 
during preparations for launching the ship. 

Fr: Belier ; Billard; Ger; Handramme; 
Schlaghalken. 

BATTLEDORE. A projecting piece fitted 
on a riding bitt to separate the two parts 
of the chain cable when talcing a turn 
(obsolete) . 

Fr: Faille de Bitie; Ger: Betingshomer. 
BAT WING SAIL. A sail used on racing 
canoes and small pleasure craft in which a 
greater effective area is secured by extending 
the after edge with wooden battens encased 
in several pockets that run across the sail 
radially from the mast. 

Ger: Fledermaus^egel; Hammer Keiden^ 
segeL 

These long battens that extend from the 
leech to the luff give the sail a uniform arch- 
ing and produce a somewhat rigid surface. 
They also admit of a change in the arching 
at will as demanded by the circumstances; 
the greater the tension under which the bat- 
tens are inserted and made fast in the 
pockets, the greater the arching of the sail. 
In a light breeze thin and flexible battens 
may be used, while in a stiff breeze a set of 
less pliable ones is used. Its proponent 
claim that batwing sail is cheaper and will 
last longer than the ordinary one. 

BATY. A roughly hewn dugout canoe used 
for fishing and transportation by the natives 
of the Kamchatka Peninsula in sheltered 
waters and for crossing rivers. It is a nar- 
row and heavy craft hollowed out like a 
trough, with rounded bow and squarish 
stern. It is manned by 4 hands, 2 forward 
and 1 aft, using long poles. Its average 


length is about 40 ft. For heavy loads 2 
boats are lashed together and a platform 
built across. It is called bat or baty by the 
Russians and elle-ut by the Koryak. 
BAWLEY, A shallow draft broad-beamed 
boat employed in the whitebait, sprat, whelk, 
and shrimp fisheries around the Thames and 
Medway estuaries. The hull is wholly decked 
and carvel-planked with vertical stem, 
raked sternpost, square transom stern, and 
outboard rudder. These boats are cutter- 
rigged with short lower mast, long topmast, 
and very long gaff giving a nearly perpen- 
dicular leech to the mainsail. The latter has 
no boom and the sheet travels on a horse. 
A jib topsail is often carried. Length over- 
all 32 to 37 ft. Breadth 11 to 11.5 ft. Draft 
4 to 5 ft. Displacement 142 tons. Sail area 
875 sq. ft. 

Blake, W. M., ‘‘A. Harwich Bawley,’’ Yacht- 
ing, New York, vol. 50 (October, 1931). 
BAY. 1. The expanse of water between 
two capes or headlands. A comparatively 
slight indentation in the coastline, as dis- 
tinguished from a gulf, loch, firth, and so 
on. The limit of maritime jurisdiction 
(called seaward limit) of a bay or estuary 
the entrance to which does not exceed 10 
nautical miles in width is a line drawn across 
the entrance. Where the entrance exceeds 10 
nautical miles in width, the seaward limit 
is a line drawn across the bay or estuary 
where the width first narrows to 10 nautical 
miles. 

Fr: Baie; Ger: Biocht; Bai; Meerhvsen. 

2. Term used by shipyard welders to 
denote the space between any transverse 
bulkhead and the nearest web frame in the 
berth or between one web frame and the 
next. The bay is a subdivision of the berth. 
BAY AMO. Yiolent squall blowing from the 
land on the south coast of Cuba, and 
especially from the Bight of Bayamo. It is 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, and 
generally terminates with rain. 

BAY CRAFT (IT. S.). A name sometimes 
given to vessels or boats traversing only 
bays and canals to reach their destination. 
BAY ICE. Young ice which first forms on 
the sea in autumn and of sufldcient thick- 
ness to prevent na-vigation. Also called 
gulf ice. 

Fr : Glace de Bede. 

BEACH. The margin of land exposed to 
tidal action. The tract of land between high- 
and low-water mark. Sometimes called 
strand. 

Fr: Plage; Estran; Ger: Strand; lifer. 
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BEACH (to). To rua or to liaul a ship or 
boat upon a beach, for the purpose of 
cleaning or repairing its bottom, to prevent 
its sinking in deep "water, and so on. 

Fr; ^!chouer; Ger: Auj den Strand setzen. 
BEACH BOAT. 1. A general term covering 
small rowboats used on open beaches and 
designed for ease of launching and hauling 
up. Such a boat has little depth of keel and 
is flat-floored, to float ofl more easily when 
launched and not to strain when landing, 
as a sharp bottom boat does. For use on 
steep beaches the bottom of the boat can 
be made somewhat sharper than that it 
would be for use on a flat sandy beach. 
Beach boats usually have no iron band on 
the keel since this would cause them to 
drag heavily in launching and hauling up. 
Instead, one or two side keels or shoes are 
frequently fitted, 

Ger: StrandbooL 

2. Term used on the coast of Maine 
(IT. S. A.) to denote a small open boat, 
cat-rigged with main spritsail. The hull is 
clinker built with pointed stern and curved 
stem. It is mostly employed in the general 
fisheries of eastern Maine. The name ^'beach 
boat” is derived from Moose-abec Beach 
(Jonesport), where this tyiDe is supposed to 
have originally been built. Len^h 15 ft. 
Beam 4^ ft. 

BEACHCOMBER. A term applied in the 
fi shing industry to any person who obtains 
his living by gathering the products or 
refuse of the beach. * 

BEACH SEINE. A dragnet of small 
depth and variable length shot in shallow 
water and dragged ashore. 

Fr: Senne droite; Ger: Zeisej Zugwade^ 
Wadenetz, 

When hauled onto the shore care is taken 
that the lead line always touches the bottom. 

A line is generally attached to each end of 
the net. One end of the net is made fast 
ashore and the other is laid out from a 
small boat forming a semicircle with its 
diameter parallel to the shore. The meshing 
rangM from % inch up to 6 in. being small 
in the^ main body of the net and large in 
the winp. The larger seines of this type 
have a length of 2500 yds. 

BEACH SEIFP. 

See Scow. 

BEACON. A conspicuous mark used as a 
guide to manners or in surveying work, 
either a landmark, erected on an eminence 
near the shore, or a mark moored or driven 
into the bottom in shoal water. In many 
instances beacons axe tall masonry struc- 


tures built on headlands for recognition 
purpose.?. All beacons have some distinguish- 
ing mark: those on land are generally 
painted some distinctive color; while those 
on sandbanks, and so on, are surmounted 
by a topmark (globe, diamond, triangle, and 
so on). Sandbank beacons are very often 
steel masts sunk into the sand. 

Fr: Amer; Balisc; Ger: Bake, 

See Circular Radio Beacon, Directional 
Radio Beacon, Fixed Beacon, 
Floating Beacon, Radio Beacon, 
Rotating Radio Beacon. 
BEACONAGE. 1. A system of beacons. 

Fr: Balisage; Ger: Bchahmg ; Betormung. 

2. A fee charged against voasels for the 
maintenance of buoys and beacons. 

Fr: Droifs de Balisc; Ger: Bakengddcr. 
BEACONBOAT. A sort of small lightship 
without keeper, sometimes used in lieu of 
a lightship for economy’s sake. The source 
of light is usually liquified ac.etylono or oil 
gas. The light is turned on at sunset and 
off at sunrise hy men ns of a clockwork 
mechanism. Also called gas boat. 

BEACON SIGNAL. A wireless signal con- 
sisting of a characteristic combination of 
letters transmitted in Morse cofio continu- 
ously at a speed of about 15 words per 
minute at stated intervals. During fog there 
is a 1-minute transmission every 4 minutes; 
in clear weather, 1 eveiy half hour. Also 
called radio beacon signal. 

BEAD. A globule of metal deposited in 
oxyacetylene or electric welding during a 
single pass of the welding rod. 

Fr: Cordon; Ger: SchweissnakL 
BEADING. A hardwood half round used 
on small wooden craft to cover the joint at 
the sides between the decking and the sheer 
^rake. When canvas-covered decks are used 
it also covers the edge of the canvas. Some- 
times called cover bead. 

Fr: Liston; Ger: Leiste, 

BEAD WELD. 

See Light Closing Weld, 

BEAK. A sort of curved false stem pro- 
jecting ahead of the true stem. It is still 
found on lateen-rigged craft and boats in 
the Mediterranean; also in the Chesapeake 
bugeye. 

Fr: Alperon; Ger: Galliomknie; Gallion; 

Tulle, 

BEAM. 1. The width of*a ship. Also called 
breadth. 

Beam is one of the principal factors gov- 
emng a vessel’s transverse stability, and 
therefore her behavior in a seaway. It also 
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has anamportaat influence upon her resist- 
ance. Experience has proved that it is 
advantageous from the standpoint of eco- 
nomical propulsion to use as large a beam 
as is practical and consistent with satisfac- 
tory stability qualities, in conjunction with 
finer ends than was once the practice while 
maintaining the required displacement. 

Average length to breadth ratios for mer- 


chant vessels: 

Past passenger vessels . , 9.0 to 9.8 

Intermediate vessels .... 8 

Cargo vessels 7.1 to 8 

Tugs about 5 

Sailing vessels 6.3 to 72 

Coasters 5 to 6.3 


Pr: Ban; Largeur; Ger: Breite. 

2. A transverse structural member of 
the ship’s framing. Beams as joists support 
the deck against pressures that may be 
sustained from cargo or from masses of 
water falling thereon in heavy weather. As 
ties and struts they support and hold at 
fixed distance the vessel’s sides and check 
racldng tendencies in the transverse section. 

Fr: Barrot; Ger: Balken. 

See Boat Beam, Box Beam, Brake Beam, 
Breast Beam, Bridle Beam, Built 
Beam, Cant Beam, Beck Beam, 
Grub Beam, Half Beam, Hatch 
Beam, Hatch-end Beam, Hold 
Beam, Ice Beam, Panting Beam, 
Sponsor Beam, Spur Beam, Tie 
Beam, Towing Beam, Transom 
Beam. 

BEAM BRACKET. 

See Beam Knee. 

BEAM CHOCK. Blocks of timber used in 
wooden vessels under the beanos. They are 
attached to frame timbers and beams by 
iron hanging knees. 

Pr: Taquet de Barrot; Ger: Querbalken. 
BEAM ENB. The extremity of a beam 
where it joins the ship’s side. 

Ger : Balkenkopj. 

BEAM-ENDS. A vessel is on her beam- 
ends when listed to an angle where her 
beams are almost vertical, and her righting 
power insufficient to return her to the 
upright. The cause may be shifting ballast 
or cargo; or unsymmetrical flooding. In 
sailing craft the cause may be a sudden 
squall or heavy seas. 

Pr: Engage; Ger: Zum kentetn liegen, 
BEAM ENGINE. An old type of steam 
engine utilizing a beam. The connecting rod 
from the piston is connected to one end of 
the beam, while the “Pitman” from the 
crank is connected to the other end. The 
beam is pivoted at its center. This 1^ype of 


engine may still be seen on some ferry boats 
in the United States. 

Fr: Machine a Balander; Ger: Balanzier-^ 
mas chine, 

BEAM PILLING. Cargo stowed between 
the beams of a vessel. Small cargo particu- 
larly suited for filling space between beams 
and immediately imder deck. 

Fr: Remplissage sous barrots; Ger: Voll- 
stanung der Deckhalken, 

See Small Stowage. 

BEAM KNEE. In ship construction, con- 
nections used in tying transverse beams to 
the frames, making the ship more rigid at 
deck corners, and reinforcing the frames. A 



Beam Knee. {Courtesy McGraw-^E^l Booh Com» 
pany, N, Y,) 


beam bracket may be (1) a riveted or 
welded triangular plate, flanged at its free 
edge; (2) a short angle welded across the 
joint, with the small corner opening filled 
with a filler piece; or (3) made by splitting 
the beam, turning the lower arm down and 
welding it to act as a brace. Sometimes 
called beam bracket, or bracket knee. 

Fr: Gousset de barrot; Ger: Balkenknie. 

See Bracket. 

BEAM MOLD, A pattern showing the 
curvature or camber of the beams of a 
vessel, and the length of each beam. 

Fr: ’Gaharit de barrot; Ger: Balken'- 
mallung. 

See Beam. 

BEAM SEA. Sea that strikes the vessel 
in a direction perpendicular or nearly so to 
the line of the keel. Beam seas are parallel 
to the fore-and-aft center line of the ship. 

Fr: Mer de travers; Ger: Dwarsseegang. 
BEAM SHOE. One of the steel fittings 
riveted or welded inside the hatch coaming 
to support the end of a hatch beam. Some- 
times called beam socket. 

Fr; Support de Barrot Mobile; Ger: 
SchiehehalkevrL/ager^ 

BEAM SOCKET. 

See Beam Shoe. 
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BEAM TRANSMITTER. 

See Beacon Signal. 

BEAM TRAWL. A triangular purse-shaped, 
net with the mouth extended by a horizontal 
wooden beam and raised about 3 ft. from 
the ground by means of 2 iron frames or 


A 



Beam Trawl 


A. Beam F. Belly 

B. Trawl head G. Rubbiaff Pieces 

C. Bridle rope and shackle H. Cod end 

D. Foot rope J. Cod end tie 

E. Warp 

heads, one at each end. The beam is fastened 
at each end to the top of an iron frame 
shaped like an irregular stirrup, which is 
fitted to it at right angles by a square socket 
at the top. The upper part of the net only 
is fastened to the beam, the under portion 
dragging on the ground. 

Ft: Chalut a Per die; Ger: Baumschlepp- 
netz; Baumkwrre. 

^ The beam trawl is towed by means of a 
single warp fastened to a bridle or span 


and attached to the trnwl heads. Bcnm 
trawls are used only by small trawlers, or 
sailing smacks. A full size beam trawl is 
from 40 to 50 ft. along the beam and about 
lOO ft. in length. 

The otter trawl, requiring a constant 
steady strain to keep it fishing projun-Iy, is 
unsuitable for a sailing trawler, which is 
dependent on the vagaries of the wind. If 
the vessel loses headway the boa,rda may 
fall flat, thereby closing the mouth of t.he 
net, while the mouth of the bc'ain ti'uwl is 
always open irrespective of the vessers speed. 
Collins, J. W., The Beam Trawl Fishery oj 
Great Britain, IT. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
Bulletin, Washington, D. C., 1887. 

BEAM WIND. A wind blowing in a 
direction at right angles with the keel or 
nearly so. 

Fr: Vent de Travers; Gcr: Scitcnxmid. 
BEAR. A square block of wood weighted 
with iron and faced with a siind stone. It 
is dragged to and fro on wooden deidvs for 
scouring purposes. 

BEAR (to). 1. To lie in a certain direction 
from a designated origin, and nu'asurcid from 
a specified reference point or direction. 

2. To move or tend to mov'c in a certain 
direction or manner. 

See True Bearing, Relative Bearing. 
BEAR AWAY. To put the holm tip and 
run off to leeward. To turn a sliii)’.s head 
away from the wind. Sometimes called to 
bear up. 

Fr: Lamer Arriver; Ger: Abhaltcn. 
BEARDING. Also called bearding line, 
stepping point. 1. The line of intonsoedion 
of the keel, deadwood stem and sternpost 
of a ship, with the outer surface of the frame 
timbers. 

2. The diminution of the edge or surface 
of a piece of timber from a given line, as 
in the stem or deadwood of a ship. 

3. The line of intersection of the outside 
plating with the stem and sternpost. 

Er: Courhe de degraissement ; Gcr: 
Behauen. 

BEARDING ANGLE. Angle bar connect- 
ing stem and keel plate. 

BEAR DOWN. In a boat under sail, to 
put the helm down and turn toward the 
direction of the wind. To approach from 
windward a ship or any other object. To 
run toward. 

Tr: Lamer Porter; Ger: Zicste'uem. 
BEARING. The direction or point of the 
compos in which an object is seen, or the 
direction of one object from another, with 
reference to (1) the nearest cardinal point 
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of the compass, or (2) true north, measuring 
clockwise. 

Fr: Relevement; Ger: Peilung. 

See Compass Bearing, Cross Bearing, 
Four-Point Bearing, Magnetic 
Bearing, Reciprocal Bearing, Rela- 
tive Bearing, True Bearing. 
BEARING FINDER. 

See Azimuth Circle. 

BEARING LINE. 

See Bearing. 

BEARING SIGNAL. A signal of the inter- 
national code made with a group of three 
numeral pennants preceded by the letter 
“X,’' the three figures indicating degrees. 
See Bearing. 

BEAR IN WITH, To steer for. To run or 
tend toward. 

Fr: Gouvemer sur; Mettre le cap mr; 
Ger; Zuhalien, 

BEAR OFF. 1. To push or breast off a 
wharf or ship’s side. Also to shove off. 

Fr: Dehorder; Ger: Abstossen. 

2. To bear off the land. To steer away 
from; the reverse of: to bear in with. 

Fr: Porter au Large; Ger: Abjahren; 
Abhalten. 

BEAT. To make progress against the wind 
(and therefore close-hauled) by a zigzag 
course with the wind first on one bow and 
then on the other. 

Fr: Louvoyer; Ger; Lavieren; Kreuzen. 
See B lading. 

BEAUFORT SCALE. A numerical scale 
rating winds according to stscending velocity, 
as follows: 


Beaufort State Velocity 

Number of Air in knots 

0. Calm 0-1 

1. Light airs 1-3 

2. Slight breeze 4-6 

3. Gentle breeze 7-10 

4. Moderate breeze 11-16 

5. Fresh breeze 17-21 

6. Strong breeze 22-27 

7. Moderate gale 28-33 

(high wind) 

8. Fresh gale 34-40 

9. Strong gale 41-47 

10. Whole gale 48-55 

11. Storm 56-65 

12. Hurricane Above 65 


Fr: J^chelle de Beaufort; Ger: Beaufort 
Bhala, 

BECALMED. 1. Said of a sailing vessel 
unable to make progress owing to lack of 
wind. 


Fr: Encalmine ; Ger: In Windstille. 

2. The condition of a sail or vessel cut off 
from wind by other sails or another vessel. 

Fr: Devente; Ger: Bekalmen. 

BE CATE. One of the short loops inserted 
at regular intervals in the ground rope of a 
trawl line to provide a fastening for the 
ganging (a corruption of “Becket”— U. S.). 
BE CHE DE MER, A species of large sea 
slug or sea cucumber. When dried it is used 
for food in the Far East. Also called trepang. 
BECK- A tub, especially as in fore-line 
beck, a term formerly used by British whale- 
men to denote a shallow tub in the center of 
a whaleboat in which the first hundred fath- 
oms of the whale line were flaked down. 
BECKET. 1. Also becket bridle. A short 
piece of rope with a knot at one end and an 
eye at the other, or an eye at both ends. 
It is used for temporarily confining ropes 
or small spars. 

Fr: Chambriere; Ger: KnebeUtropp. 

2. A handle made of a rope grommet or 
ring. The rope handle of a wooden deck 
bucket. 

Fr: Manchette; Ger; SchUnge. 

3. A rope grommet or metal eye at the 
bottom of a block for securing the standing 
end of a fall. In metal blocks the becket and 
shell are cast in one piece. 

Fr: Eingot; Ger: Hundsfot; Blockauge. 

4. A piece of Manila line about 1 ft. long, 
by which each ganging is fastened to the 
ground line in halibut-trawl gear. 

6. Also sling cleat. A wooden cleat or hook 
fastened on the fore or main rigging for the 
tacks and sheets to lie in when not in use. 

Fr: Taquet de Suspension, 

See Bunt Jigger Becket, Reefing Becket, 
Steering Wheel Becket, Yard 
Becket 

BECKET BEND. 

See Double Sheet Bend. 

BECKET BLOCK. A block in which the 
strap extends below the shell and is pro- 
vided with a rope grommet or metal eye 
(becket) to attach the end of a rope. 

Fr : Poulie a Eingot, 

BECKET BRIDLE. 

See Becket 

BECKET ROWLOCK. A rowlock formed 
of a rope grommet secured over a tholepin. 
BECUE. To becue an anchor or grapnel 
means to bend the end of the warp to the 
crown instead of to the ring, stopping the 
bight with rope yam to the anchor ring. If 
the anchor is jammed in the bottom, a heavy 
heave on the cable will part the stop at the 
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ring, and the whole heaving strain is then 
brought on the crown. The anchor is then 
whipped out of its holding eaisily. This 
method is employed by fishermen working 
over rocky bottom. Also called Scowing or 
Crowning. 

BED. 

See Mock. 

BE DA. A native cargo carrier on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula rigged with 
one mast and large lugsail. These boats are 
also propelled by oars. They vary much in 
shape, size, and build. 

BEDENI. An Arab dhow used in the 
Oman and Mahra coasting trade. The hull 
has straight lines, no sheer, and high stern- 
post. The larger boats are rigged with two 
upright masts. The smaller have one mast. 
An intricate system of ropes and beams is 
used for steering, as in the zaruk. 

See Badan. 

BEDPLATE. Also called base plate, sole 
plate. 1. A foundation framework for a 
marine steam engine, consisting of longi- 
tudinal and cross girders of cast steel, 
secured to the engine keelsons, which are 
built up with the ship’s hull. The engine 
frame columns, and main bearings land on 
the bedplate. Base plates for propelling 
engines of merchant ships are made of cast 
iron, cast steel or welded plate girders. They 
have either a flat or a dropped bottom. 

2. A similar boxlike foundation on a deck, 
supporting an auxiliary engine. 

Fr: Bati; Plaque de Fondaiion; Jjer: 
Masckinengrun-dplatte. 

BEDROOM STEWARD. In a ship carry- 
ing passengers, one who is in charge of a 
set of staterooms or cabins, makes up beds 
and keeps them in order. He attends to the 
occupants and serves meals in the rooms 
when called upon to do so. Sometimes called 
cabin steward. 

Fr: Gargon de Cahine; Ger: Kammer^ 
steward. 

BEDTTATfG. A plank-built trading boat 
with double outriggers from Madura and 
ITorth Eastern Java. It has the same hull 
form with forked ends as the alis-^ilis and is 
rigged with two masts. The foremast stepped 
in the bows is short and fixed. The main- 
mast is made up of a portable pole or strut 
which supports the yard of the lateen- 
shaped sail. The dimensions of these craft 
vary widely; the length of the largest rang- 
ing from 46 to 52 ft., while the smallest are 
only about 16% ft. long. Also called peduang 
or prahu peduang. 


BEE. 

See Blocks. 

BEE BLOCKS. Pieces of wood on each 
side of the bowsprit through which the fore- 
stays are rove. Also called bowsprit bees. 

Fr: Violons; Ger: Violirien. 

BEETLE. 

See Reeming Beetle. 

BEFORE THE MAST. An expression 
formerly used to describe the station of 
seamen who had their accommodation in the 
forecastle, as distinguished from otiifiors who 
were berthed aft. Thus a man before the 
mast meant a common sailor nntl not an 
officer. In modern vessels these conditions 
are altered, since part of the crew is fre- 
quently berthed in the after pai’t of the 
vessel, with the officers amidships. 

Ger: Vor dem Mast. 

BEFORE THE WIND. Said of a sailing 
craft running directly with the wind, that is, 
when the wind comes over the stern and 
the yards are or would bo braced square 
across. 

Fr: Vent Aniere; Ger: Mil den Winde. 
See Running Free. 

BELAN. A plank-built paddling canoe 
from the Moluccas with high uptuniing stem 
and stern pieces. Used for transportation and 
racing in sheltered waters on Banda Islands, 
Tanimbar, and Kei Islands. Average length 
50 to 60 ft. 

BEL AT. A strong wind from H to NNW 
encountered on the south coast of Arabia 
between December and March. 

BELAY. To take one or more “S’' turns 
with a rope around a cleat or belaying pin, 
without tying it in a knot. Also, to cancel 
an order. 

Fr: Toumer; Amarrer; Ger: Belegen. 
BELAYING CLEAT. A piece of wood or 
metal with single or double horns used for 
belaying ropes. 

Fr: Taquet de Toumage; Ger: Beleg^ 
klampe. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Cleats for Ships, Pamphlet 76, Washington, 
D. C., 1931. 

BELAYING PIN. A short bar of iron, 
brass, or wood used for belaying ropes of 
the running rigging. 

Fr: Cabillot de Toumage; Ger: Beleg- 
mgel. 

Belaying pins vary in length from 10 to 
18 in. and in diameter from iVnio BH, in. 
They are put through holes in rails called 
pmrails or fiferails,^ according to their posi- 
tion out at the ship’s side, or inboard and 
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partly surrounding a mast. They are pre- 
vented from^ falling out of the rail by a 
shoulder a little above the middle of their 
length. They are also used on boat davits 
for belaying boat falls. 



Belayins Cleat. {American Marine Standard.) 


BELAYING PIN RACE. A framing of 
wood or iron fitted with belaying pins. 
Sometimes called pin rack. 

Fr: Ratelier de Manoeuvre; Ger: Nagelr 
bank. 

BELEM. 

See Ballam. 

BELFAST RIG (G. B.). Term applied to 
full-rigged ships with double fore and main 
topgallants and a single topgallant sail on 
the mizzen. They were built by Harland and 
Wolff at Belfast and had uncommonly great 
rake to all three masts. 

BELFRY. The ornamental frame in which 
a ship’s bell is hung. 

Fr: Beffroi; Ger: Glochenstakl; Glockenr 
galgen. 

BELL. A bell and clapper of the usual 
shape used aboard ship as a means of 
announcing time at regular intervals, as a 
signal when the ship is anchored in a fog, 
or as an alarm in emergencies. Sometimes 
called ship’s bell, fog bell. 

Fr: Cloche de Bord; Ger: Schiffsgloche. 

See Submarine Bell. 

The efficiency of a bell used as a sound 
signal is of low value. A bell of 8 in. diameter 
can be heard in normal weather at a distance 
not greater than about 2000 ft. A ship’s bell 
should be placed at about 6 ft. above deck 
and in an exposed position where the sound 
waves can travel without hindrance. The 
minimum size for a ship’s bell to be used 
for signaling is not less than 8 in., according 
to British and United States regulations, 
BELL BOOK. A book usually kept by a 
junior officer, in which are entered the 
speeds, directions and times of engine move- 
ments as they are relayed to the engine 
room while the ship is maneuvering. 


BELL BUOY. A buoy surmounted by a 
bell that is rung either by the action of the 
waves or by carbonic acid gas. There is fre- 
quently no clapper. Iron balls rolling about 
on a plate under the bell’s mouth strike 
against the inner surface of the bell. 

Fr: Bouee d Cloche; Ger: 'Qlockenboje ; 
fflockentonne. 

BELLMAN. One who assists a diver, pearl 
fisherman or sponger to dress in diving suit 
and helmet, examines air and communica- 
tion lines ; supplies tools or other equipment 
before the diver enters the water; receives 
instructions from person under water, such 
as pulling in or letting out the life line. 
Also called diver helper, diver tender, lift- 
line man. 

BELL-MOUTH VENTILATOR. A ven- 
tilator that terminates on a weather deck 
in the form of a 90° elbow with an enlarged 
bell-shaped opening, in order to obtain an 
increased supply of air when facing the 
wind. Sometimes called cowl ventilator. 

Fr: Manche d Air d Pavilion; Ger: Gloch- 
enformiger Lilfter, 

BELL PURCHASE. A tackle consisting 
of 4 single blocks, 2 fixed and 2 movable, 
with one bight of the fall fixed to one of 
the movable blocks. 

BELL ROPE. A hand rope attached to the 
clapper of a bell. 

Ger : Steert. 

BELL WHISTLE. A whistle in which air 
or steam is forced into a bell-shaped casting 
fitted on a central spindle. It emits a note 
of lower pitch than the organ whistle, and 
its 'sound carries farther. It is adjusted by 
screwing the bell up or down the central 
spindle. Sometimes called dome whistle. 

Fr: Sifflet d Cloche; Ger: Glochenpfeije. 
BELLY. 1 . The part of a sail that bulges 
out under the pressure of wind. The amount 
of belly in a sail varies directly with the 
amount of curve of the foot. It is oibtained 
by cutting the foot in a curve, and increases 
the efficiency of a sail in light winds. 

Ft: Sac; Ballon; Ger: Bauch. 

2. Also lower blade; ground. The lower 
portion of a trawl net, immediately beneath 
the batings, and of similar size and shape. 

Fr: Yentre; Ger: Bauclutuch. 

3. The inside or hollow of curved timber, 
the outside of which is called the back. 

See False Bellies. 

BELLY BAND. A strengthening band of 
canvas sewed across a square sail below the 
lower reef band. It is called middle band 
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whett half way between the reef and the 
foot of the sail. 

Fr: Eenjort de Remplissage; Ger: Bauch- 
band. 

BELLY GUY. A rope that supports the 
middle part of a derrick. 

Ger: Mittelgei. 

BELLY LINE. Strong line used in large 
otter trawls to strengthen the quarter and 
after portion of the net. Belly lines run 
from the quarters of the ground rope, back 
along a diagonal line of meshes to the lace 
hood along which they run back to the cod 
end. Sometimes called rip line, rib line. 

Ger: Mittelgei; Rehenleine. 

BELLY ROBBER (IT. S.). Slang term for 
chief steward. 

BELLY STAY. A rope applied from above 
half-mast down when a mast requires extra 
support. 

BELLY STRAP. A rope slung around an 
open boat to which the hanging pendant is 
attached when the boat is carrying out an 
anchor. Sometimes called belly sling. 

BELT GRIPE. One of two pieces of sword 
matting used for securing a boat hung at 
davits, against the strongback. The upper 
ends of the gripes are secured to the davit 
heads, and the lower ends to a lashing for 
setting up the gripes, made fast at the deck 
edge midway between the davit sockets. 

Fr: Wangle d^Emhar cation; Ger: Boots- 
hrok; Brokmatte. 

BELTING. 

See Guard Rail. 

BEN A. A plank-built canoe from Guadal- 
canal (Solomon Islands) with single out- 
rigger. The stem piece rises from the top 
strake. There is a quadrangular board at the 
stem in front of the fore washboards. 
BENAU. 

See Banawa. 

BENCH HOOK. A long curved hook with 
a swivel and lanyard attached to a sail- 
maker^s bench so that the canvas can be 
pulled taut as the sewing progresses. Some- 
times called sail hook. 

Ft: Crochet d'itahli. 

BEND (to). 1. To fasten by means of a 
bend or knot. A general term for fastening 
anything as to bend one rope to another, the 
anchor to its cable, and so on. 

Fr: Frapper; Faire Ajut; Ger: Anstecken. 

2. To bend a sail is to make it fast to its 
proper yard, gaff, or stay ready for setting. 

Ft: Enverguer; Ger: Anscklagen. 

3. A method of fastening one rope to 
another or to a ring, loop, and so on, by 


passing the rope through a loop and fasten- 
ing it back around its own end. 

Fr: Ajut; Malingure ; Nocud; Ger: &ick; 
Stick; Knoten. 

BENDING BLOCK. 

See Bending Floor. 

BENDING FLOOR. A latticod flooring 
or platform consisting of hvAwy east iron, 
blocks or large iron plates laid together and 
secured, about 4 to 6 in. thick i)crforatcd 
with closely spaced holes about VA in. 
square and 4 to 5 in. center to center. These 
holes are used to secure dogs and w('dgcs 
that pin down the angle fi’juncs after they 
are heated in a furnace, for bending and 
beveling them to the required shape. Also 
called bending slab, bending labh', bonding 
block, furnace slab, leveling block, bonding 
platform. 

Fr: Plaque a cintrer; Ger: liichtplattc. 
BENDING FURNACE. A long flnelike 
furnace of reverberatory tyiu’ situated ut 
one end of the bending slabs and fired 
either by gas, coal, or oil, used for heating 
the frame bars. Also called angle funnuu', 
plate furnace. 

Fr: Four d rechaujjer; Ger: Spantgluh- 
ojen. 

BENDING JACKSTAY. 1. One of a sot 
of ropes, iron rods, or strips of wood 
attached to a mast, yard or gaff i.o which 
the head of a sail is bent (nnulc fast). 2, A 
rod or rope running up and down the for- 
ward side of a mast on which a square yard 
travels. 3. The term is also applied to the 
outer or boundary rope of a netting or 
awning running through the heads of awn- 
ing stanchions, to which the awning is 
stretched. Sometimes called just jackstay. 

Fr: Filiere d’Envergure ; Ger: Jackstag; 
Auschlag Jackstag. 

BENDING MOMENT. The moment at 
any given point of the ship’s structure (if 
the ship is considered as a beam or girder) 
that tends to produce hogging or sagging. 
It is the sum of the products of the forces 
acting to produce bending and the perpen- 
dicular distances from the lines of action of 
these forces to the point under consideration. 
The maximum bending moment is frequently 
expressed as a ratio of the product of the 
ship’s length and displacement. 

Fr: Moment Flechissant; Ger; Biege- 
moment ; Biegungsmoment. 

See Hog, Sag. 

BENDING SHACKLE. A shackle placed 
with the bowed end aft, and connecting the 
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chaia cable to the aachor shackle. It is some- 
what larger than the connecting shackles and 
differs in the method of securing the bolt. 
It is always placed with crown aft. Some- 
times called end shackle. 

Fr: Cigale; Organeaic; Ger: Verbindung- 
schackel. 

. BENDING TABLE. 

See Bending Floor, 

BENDS. 1. A form of compressed-air sick- 
ness common among deep-sea divers. It is 
felt in the elbows, shoulders, or knees and 
varies from extreme pain to a dull ache. It 
occurs during the diver’s ascent or after he 
has reached the surface. It is due to the 
transition from a higher to a lower atmos- 
pheric pressure, and is caused by the libera- 
tion of nitrogen bubbles, which block the 
blood vessels. 

It is relieved by recompression, which may 
be applied by sending the diver down under 
water again or by submitting him to 
increased air pressure in a recompression 
chamber. Sometimes called caisson disease. 

2. ,The seizings put on a clinch. 
BENEAPED. Said of a vessel that is left 
aground by the spring tides so that she 
cannot be floated until the next spring tide. 
Sometimes called neaped. 

Ger: Benept. 

BENT FRAME. A wooden frame to which 
the desired curvature has been given by 
bending it after it has been steamed for a 
certain length of time. Bent frames are 
lighter for the same strength than sawed 
frames. They are used for small sailing craft 
up to about 30 to 40 ft. waterline length. 
Sometimes called steamed frame. 

Fr: Memhrure Ployee; Membrure Etvr 
vie; Ger: Bingehogener Spant. 

Frames over 4 sq. in. in sectional area 
cannot be bent readily. The steaming time 
is about an hour per inch of thickness. Motor 
boats up to 40 ft. in length are satisfactorily 
built on steamed frames. The usual woods 
for bent frames are* American rock elm, 
ash, white oak, hackmatack. Steamed frames 
are occasionally laminated in parts by^ saw- 
ing them down on the flat. The two positions 
where this is done to advantage are in the 
knuckle of the counter and in the hard turn 
of the garboards. 

BENTINCK. A triangular course (sail), so 
named after its inventor, Captain Bentinck. 
BENTINCK BOOM. In small square- 
rigged vessels, a boom stretched at the foot 
of a square foresail. It was used particularly 
by whaling vessels sailing in ice, when it 
was necessary to see ahead clearly. Fitted 


to the spar was a bridle, to the middle of 
which a tackle was shackled. The lower 
block of the tackle was shackled to an 
eyebolt in the deck amidships. This formed 
the foresheet. From each end of the boom 
a rope led through a block halfway out the 
bowsprit and back to the rail. These ropes 
acted as braces. To furl the sail the spar was 
hoisted up under the foreyard and the sail 
was stowed like an upper topsail. 

Ger: Baumfock Baum. 

BENT IRON. A wood caulking tool with 
blade bent sidewise so that it can be driven 
into an angle that could not be reached with 
the common iron. It is used for the gar- 
board planking along the keel in wooden 
shipbuilding. 

BENT KNEE. A type of wooden knee 
used in boatbuilding consisting of steamed 
square stock bent over a mold and fitted 
cold. A through-fastened throat block is fit- 
ted at the back of the knee. 

BENZON TERM. A term used in the 
measurement of racing yachts. It represents 
the difference in feet between the measure- 
ment of the girth of the yacht’s hull taken 
round the skin surface and the girth at the 
same place measured with a string pulled 
taut. This measurement is taken at 6/10 the 
distance from the fore end of the water line. 
It was evolved by A. Benzon, a Danish 
yachtsman. 

Fr: Terme de Benzon; Ger: Benzon 
Grenze. 

BERG. 

See Iceberg. 

BERM. The nearly horizontal formation 
or embankment along a beach caused by 
deposit of material imder the influence of 
waves. 

BERMAT. A type of boat found in tidal 
waters on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. It is fitted with a small, roughly- 
made gallery aft and is steered with a 
paddle. The rig consists of one mast with 
a square-headed dipping lugsail. Sometimes 
called gelmat. 

BERMUDA CUTTER. A sailing cutter in 
which the gaff mainsail is replaced by a jib- 
headed or Marconi mainsail. 

Fr: Cotre Bermvdien; Ger: Hock-- 
getakelter Kutter. 

BERMUDA RIG. A fore-and-aft rig 
adopted for small craft and especially for 
racing and cruising yachts, in which the gaff 
and jib topsails are replaced by a lofty 
leg-of-mutton sail. The luff runs on a mast- 
track and the sail sets with single halyards 
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fastened to a Leadboaxd made of wood with 
brass facings. Sometimes called Marconi rig, 
jib-headed rig. 

Fr : Griement Bermudieni GrieTncTit Mcit- 
couii Ger: Hochtakelv/riQ ^ Fock- 
takelung. 

The Bermuda rig requires a taller mast 
than gaff-rigged craft (about 20 per cent 
longer) and usually stayed with two sets of 
spreaders. The foot of the sail is shorter 
than with the gaff rig, as modern aerodj^ 
namics have shown that the height-width 
ratio of a sail plan has a great effect on 
its efficiency and that the best height for 
a sail is theoretically greater than practical 
considerations of mast-staying and handling 
will allow. Shrouds that in ordinary rigs 
leave the mast in a body at the hounds are 
distributed at the salient points of stress 
and compression and the tension is adjusted 
exactly and maintained by rigging screws. 
Stretch in the wire being equalized and the 
mast kept straight, virtually all the strain 
is taken off the deck, and rubber pads are 
often used instead of mast wedges. The 
ratio of hoist to foot in Bermuda rigs varies 
between 2.5 to 1 for small yachts and 1.5 
to 1 for larger ones. Bermuda sails are more 
efficient ^an gaff sails when sailing close- 
hauled, owing to the fact that in a gaff sail 
the head falls to leeward on account of the 
weight of the gaff, while with a triangular 
sail a more uniform surface is obtained. 
Also the boom is shorter and consequently 
easier to handle. As against the above advan- 
tage it is claimed that triangular sails are 
apt to split being almost always ‘'cross cut” 
and, if made of heavier canvas they are 
ineffective in light weather. Also there is 
heavy wear in reefing, which shortens the 
life of these sails. 

Gray, A., Marconi Rigging, New York, 1932. 
BERMUDA SAIL. 

See Bermuda Rig. 

BERMUDA SCHOONER. A schooner- 

rigged vessel in which the gaff sails are 
replaced by Bermuda or Marconi sails. 

Fr; GoUette Bermudienne ; Ger; Hoch- 
iakeltschuner. 

BERMUDA SLOOP. A sloop-rigged sail- 
ing craft formerly used for trading and 
racing in the Bermuda Islands. It was par- 
ticularly adapted to the local weather and 
waters, which permitted the use of a large 
rig and put a premium on windward 
ability. Also called Bermudian, mudian, 
mugian sloop. Length over-all 2^ ft. 10 in. to 
37 ft. 4 in. Breadth 8 ft. 2 in. to 11 ft. 6 in. 
Draft 4 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 3 in. 

The hull was relatively short, with good 
beam and great draft aft, having a cutaway 


forefoot and square stern. It carried a large 
amount of ballast. Besides a long main boom 
and short jibboom it had a long raking mast 
stepped just over the forefoot, usually 
unsupported by shrouds or stays. The loose 
foot jib-headed mainsail was hoisted to a 
height of twice and sometimes three times 
the length of keel. The only other sail 
besides a small foresail or jib, was a pecu- 
liarly shaped topsail with sprit, which was 
set over the mainsail when running free in 
fine weather. In some boats the main 
halyards were fastened to a headboard, in 
others to a very short gaff. Berinuda sloops 
were considered the fastest sailing craft in 
the world for working to wdiidward in 
smooth water. The type is now extinct. 
BERMUDIAN. A term, in yachting par- 
lance, applied indiscriminately to the orig- 
inal Bermuda rig, to the leg-of-mutton sail 
on a pole mast, and to the same sail set on 
a gunter yard. 

BERO. Outrigger dugout canoe from Timor 
Island with wash strake made of wood or 
palm leafs. It is rigged with a tripod mast 
and a rectangular sail in which the drop is 
less than half the length of mast. Also called 
prao bero, beroL 
BEROKO. 

See Baru. 

BERONGABOY. Single outrigger Aus- 
tralian dugout canoe of the Koko-Baltja 
tribe from Weary Bay (Queensland). The 
body is round-bottomed with pronounced 
tumble home at the sides. Average length, 
21 ft. 

BERTH. ' 1 The shelf-like space allotted 
to a passenger or member of the crew as a 
sleeping place. 

Fr: Couchette; Ger: Koje, 

2 . Term used by shipyard welders to 
denote a portion of the hull between two 
transverse bulkheads. Its length in the mid- 
ship portion of the hull is roughly between 
nine and twelve frame spaces. Each berth 
is subdivided into two sections, the division 
line being at the level bf the bilge or closing 
strake. 

3 . Sea room. Space kept or to be kept 
for safety or convenience between a vessel 
under sail and other vessels on the shore, 
rocks, and so on, used especially in the 
phrase “to give a wide berth,” which means 
to keep well away from. 

4 . The place assigned to a vessel in port 
when anchored or lying alongside a pier, 
a quay, a wharf, and so on, where it can 
load or discharge. 

Fr: Paste; Ger: Liegeplatz; Kaiplatz. 
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See Appropriated Berth, Building Berth, 
Dredged Berth, Eoul Berth, Load- 
ing Berth, Mud Berth, On the 
Berth, Pipe Berth, Swinging Berth, 
Transom. 

BERTHAGE. 1. The spa.ce alongside a 
wharf or quay for the reception of shipping. 

2. Also berthing dues or berth charges. 
A term occasionally applied to the charges 
assessed against a ship for the use of a 
berth alongside a wharf or quay when there 
is no loading or unloading of cargo, the 
vessel being tied up for repairs, supplies, etc. 
The word “berthage” is frequently used in 
place of “dockage.^’ 

Fr: Droits de quai; Droits de stationne- 
KYient; Ger: Rawngebuhr; Doch- 
gebvhr. 

BERTH CARGO. Cargo that consists 
mainly of commodities that line vessels 
carry to fill up surplus capacity when it is 
not found possible to get the more profitable 
high-class liner cargo. It is usually taken at 
less than the regular line rate of freight. 
BERTH CHARGE. The cost of a berth, 
or the use of a quay by a vessel while load- 
ing or discharging. It is a port charge, not a 
“due” on cargo. Sometimes called tariff 
charge or dockage. 

Fr: Droit de Stationnement; Ger: Stand- 
geld, 

BERTH CLAUSE. A charter party clause 
that provides that the vessel is to take its 
turn for loading or discharging. This pre- 
vents the lay days from beginning until the 
vessel reaches a berth. Sometimes called 
turn berth clause. 

Ger; Rote Klamel; Berth Xhvsel. 
BERTHING. The outside planking above 
the sheer strake. 

BERTHING DUES. 

See Berthage, Dockage. 

BERTHING MASTER. One who under 
the authority of the harbor ma^ster has 
charge of the berthing and mooring of ships 
and supervises all operations connected 
therewith. 

BERTHING RAIL. A railing on each side 
of the knee timbers for the safety of the 
men when they were out in the head (obso- 
lete). 

BERTHING SIGNAL. A harbor signal to 
indicate the berth assigned to an arriving 
vessel. Flags, shapes, and lights are used for 
these signals. 

Pr: Signal de Paste; Ger: Liegeplatz* 
signal. 

BERTH NOTE. A form of contract used 


on the Danube which frees the chartering 
broker from liability for freight and demur- 
rage while giving him the right to engage 
cargo for a ship at a profit. 

BERTHON BOAT. A folding boat some- 
times used as lifeboat on small craft. 
BERTH OWNER (G. B.). Term applied 
in England to an owner who offers his ships 
as common carriers to transport goods for 
all and sundry in a particular trade. Some- 
times called berth shipowner. 

BERTH RATES. The rates of freight 
charged by regular lines of shipping. Berth 
rates apply almost universally to partial 
cargoes. Also called Berth Freights. 

Ger: Platzfrachten. 

BERTH TERMS. A chartering expression 
meaning that the vessel is to be loaded as 
I fast as it can take in as customary at port 
I of loading, and to be discharged as fast as 
it can deliver at the port of discharge. 

; BERTH TRAFFIC. The business of trans- 
I porting goods by sea using vessels that are 
put on the berth for a particular voyage 
without regular date of sailing, the latter 
being decided upon when sufficient cargo has 
been obtained. 

BESE. A Javanese sea-going sailing barge 
employed in coastal waters between Sema- 
rang and Sidayu. Also a plank-built fishing 
boat of the Mayang type from the northern 
coast of middle Java. 

BESET. The situation of a vessel when 
closely surrounded by ice and unable to 
move. 

Fr: Bloque; Ger: Eingeengt 
BEST BOWER ANCHOR. An anchor 
about the same size as the bowers, carried 
in addition to them. Not being intended for 
immediate use, it is generally securely lashed 
in place. It is a spare anchor and usually 
15 per cent heavier than the other two 
bowers. Some large vessels carry two spare 
bowers. Sometimes called spare anchor. 

Fr: Ancre de reserve; Ger: Reserve 
Anker, 

BETIL. A double-ended Arab dhow with 
elaborately decorated bows and stern used 
for pearling in the Gulf of Persia. Probably 
extinct. 

BETTE. A Mediterranean rowing and sail- 
ing boat originating from the western shores 
of Provence around Martigues and Sete. The 
hull is very similar in form to a dory, with 
flat bottom, hard chine, and straight flaring 
sides. Stem and stempost have a pronounced 
rake, the former making an angle of about 
112®, the latter about 110® to 115®. 
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In former days the maximum length was 
about 23 ft. but since the beginning of this 
century it has been reduced to about 21 ft. 
for the largest and 10 ft. for the smallest 
type. A wash strake is fitted to boats that 
have a length of ITVs ft. or more. It is 
comparatively high (10 in.) amidships, 
^adually decreasing toward the ends, where 
it finishes flush with the gunwale. Up to a 
length of 19 ft., the sides are composed of 

3 planks, and above this length, 4 strakes 
are used. The rig consists of a lateen main- 
sail and a jib with tack fastened to the 
raised stemhead. The length of mast is 3 ft. 

4 in. less than the keel length — the sail area 
varies from 1.7 to 2.6 of the area of circum- 
scribed parallelogram to the boat’s bottom 
plane. Por a 13^^ ft. boat, this is equivalent 
to about 90 sq. ft., increasing to 300 sq. ft. 
for a 21-ft. boat. 

BETWEEN WIND AND WATER. That 
part of a ship’s side or bottom that is fre- 
quently brought above the water by the 
rolling of the vessel or by variation in 
immersion due to travel in a seaway. 

Ger: Zwischen Wind %nd Wosser. 

BEVEL. 1, The angle contained by two 
adjacent sides of any structural member 
when more or less than 90° ; as distinguished 
from square. 

Fr: ^Jquerrage; Ger: Schmiegung, 

2. The angle contained by the two flanges 
of a frame bar. 

See Close Bevel, Frame Bevel, Standing 
Bevel. 

BEVEL BOARD; BEVELING BOARD. 

See Board. 

BEVEL ER. A hand lever with a jaw at 
one end employed by furnace men for open- 
ing the flanges of angle bars or channels 
and to give them the required bevel in 
smithing the frame bars. Also called bevel- 
ing lever, weeze bar (TJ. S.). 

Fr: Levier a Onffe; Ger: Handbieger. 
BHANDARY. Member of an Asiatic crew 
who coo^ for lascars and is especially 
qualified in the preparation of rice and East 
Indian dishes. 

BHITR. A seagoing barge from the Ganges 
estuary (Bengal) with pointed ends, used 
for transportation of jute and timber. It is 
thatched all over except for a small space 
forward. Capacity 50 to 100 tons. 

BIABINA. Large plank-built canoe of 
Ysabel Island (Solomon Islands). These 
canoes will hold as many as 50 paddlers, 
who sit 2 abreast on thwarts that rest on 
2 longitudinal poles lashed to the frames. 
BIBBS. Fitted pieces of timber bolted to 
the hounds of a mast with their edges level 


with the hounds and giving additional sup- 
port to the trestletrees. The bibbs strengthen 
the mast in that part where it is most liable 
to strain and injury. 

Fr: FauxMongis; Ger: Hummer, 

BIBBY TANDEM CABINS. An arrange- 
ment of cabin adopted on passenger vessels 
by which each cabin has access to the ship’s 
side and is provided with its own natural 
light. Separate doors from each cabin to 
the passage are also provided. 

BIDAR, 1. A paddling dugout canoe (also 
called sampan bidar) with single wash 
strake from Palembang (Sumatra) used for 
the transport of persons from ship to shore 
on open roadsteads. Smaller type: Length 
12 to 25 ft. Breadth 4 to 6 ft. Larger craft 
with a length of 40 ft. and a breadth of 9 
ft. are occasionally seen. 

2. In the Ehio Archipelago there is an- 
other type of seagoing bidar rigged with 
one mast and very similar to the julung- 
jvlung. 

3. On the Malay Peninsula the bidar is a 
rowboat with beak head. Length 24 ft. 
Beam 4 ft. Depth 2 ft. Capacity about 2% 
tons. It is manned by a crew of 3. 

BID AREA. Sharp-ended, round-bottomed, 
keelless skin boat used by the Eskimos of 
northwest Alaska (Aleutian Islands). Some- 
times called paitalik. The bidarka differs 
from the kayak of the eastern coast by its 
comparatively blunt bow with a hole at the 
extremity for attaching the painter, and its 
short and almost vertical stern. It is pro- 
pelled by double-bladed paddles. The top of 
the bidarka is entirely covered or decked 
except for the manholes. Both two-hole and 
three-hole bidarhas are used by the Aleuts. 
Two-hole bidarka : Length 19 ft. 6 in. Beam 
30 in. Depth 21 in. 

The three-hole bidarka is little used for 
fishing, being a boat designed chiefly for 
cruising or for carrying white traders about 
the country. Length over-all 23 ft. 7 in. 
Beam 36 in. Depth from top of manhole 
rim 19 in. 

Average dimensions of one-hole bidarka \ 
14 by 2 by 1.4 ft. 

BIDAERAH. Russian name used in the 
Sea of Okhotskh, Bering Sea, Aleutian, and 
Kodiak Islands to denote the umiak skin 
boat. Also called baidar, baidarrah. 
BIDEFORD POLACKER. A two-masted 
English sailing coaster that originated from 
Bideford (Devonshire) and was rigged ns a 
polacca on the foremast. The last of these 
vessels was lost in 1930 and the type is now 
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extiact. Length 51 to 74 ft. Breadth 15 to 
18.6 ft. Hold depth 7.6 to 12.6 ft. 

The hull, of rounded lines and massive 
proportions, was built with knee bow and 
square stern. It had bluff bows, round bot- 
tom, and good sheer, and was decked from 
stem to stern with one cargo hatch between 
the masts. 

The rig consisted of a bowsprit with long 
running jibboom and two headsails. The 
foremast was a heavy short pole spar with 
square foresail and single topsail. There 
were no foot ropes to the topsail yard; the 
sail was stowed by the men standing on the 
foreyard foot ropes. The foresail was rigged 
with a Bentinck boom, with loose-footed 
gaff mainsail and yard topsail. There were 
two staysails between the masts. Studding 
sails were used in light winds. These vessels 
carried sweeps for use in narrow waters. 

BIB UK. Double outrigger planked canoe 
found in the Strait of Sunda and Achin 
(Sumatra), with forked stem and stern; 
used for transportation of goods. It is rigged 
with 1 or 2 masts and a quadrilateral sail 
made of leaves and a sort of bowsprit with 
headsail. Capacity 5 to 9 tons. Also called 
bida. 

BIFURCATION BUOY. A buoy placed 
at the outer end of a middle ground, that 
is to say at the end nearest to the entrance 
of a harbor, river, or estuary when coming 
from seaward. 

Tr: Bouee de Bijurcation; Ger: SjhxIt 
tungstonne. 

BIGELOW BOOM. A very light and flexi- 
ble boom invented by Commodore Paul 
Bigelow of Bellport, N. Y, Along each side 
of the boom there is a wire stay and a strut 
with 3 notches in it. It is possible by pulling 
the stay into each one of the notches to give 
some lateral curvature to the boom accord- 
ing to the force of the wind. 

BIGHT, 1. The bend or loop in a rope. 
The double part when it is folded. In knot- 
ting, that part of the rope between the end 
and the standing part. 

Fr: Doable; Balant; Ger: DoppelpaH. 

2. A slightly receding bay or recess in a 
seacoast between comparatively distant 
headlands. Long and gradual bend of a 
coastline. 

Fr: Arise; Ger: BachU 
BIGHTED SAIL. A sail that has each 
cloth between the seams folded and sewed 
once, twice, or three times, in parallel direc- 
tion to the seam. The sail is then described 
as single-, double-, or treble-bighted. The 
object of highting is to prevent the sagging 
of the canvas between the seams and to 


equalize the stretching of the whole surface 
of the sail. The extra weight of canvas 
resulting from these folds is compensated 
by the better setting of the sail and a 
smoother surface. This process was used 
only for racing sails and has practically been 
abandoned since crosscut sails have come 
into vogue. 

BIG LET. The bight of a cargo sling 
through which the rove or long end is passed. 
See Bite. 

BILANCELLA. A fishing or coasting ves- 
sel resembling the tartana but of smaller 
tonnage. It works a net 
called bilancia; hence its 
name. A similar French 
vessel is called balancelle; 

Spanish, halancela. It 
originated in Naples but 
is found all along the 
west coast of Italy, South- 
ern France, and Spain, with different rigs 
however. The Italian hilancella has one mast 
without rake and carries a lateen or settee 
mainsail and a jib set flying; it is a small 
edition of the tartana. The Spanish halancela 
has a short mainmast raking forward and a 
small jigger mast with high peaked lateen 
sail. One headsail. There are two grounding 
keels to haul the vessel on the beach. 
Bounded stern, curving inboard. The aver- 
age dimensions of the halancela are : Length 
40 to 60 ft. Breadth 11 ft. 6 in. to 15 ft. 8 in. 
Depth 4 to 4.9 ft. Sail area of larger t 3 q)e 
— ^3250 sq. ft. 

In the island of Elba the hilancella is 
known as laccone. The hilancella pesche- 
reccia of the Ligurian coast as described by 
Admiral Paris (Souvenirs de Marine) has a 
straight stem and slightly raking stem post 
with sharp stern, and differs very much in 
hull design from the Spanish boats. The 
deck has little camber and there are no 
grounding keels. Typical dimensions: Trad- 
ing hilancella from Liguria: Length 65.6 ft. 
Breadth 14.2 ft. Depth 6.5 ft. Fishing hz7an- 
cella from Puglia: Length 39.3 ft. Breadth 
13.1 ft. Depth 3.9 ft. Fishing hilancella from 
Campania: Length 30.6 ft. Breadth 7.4 ft. 
Depth 2.4 ft. 

BILGE. 1. The lower internal part of the 
hull, adjacent to the keelson, where the bilge 
water collects. In vessels with a double bot- 
tom, the triangular channel or waterway 
formed by the tank margin plate and the 
curvature of the outside shell. It runs fore 
and aft and is subdivided into sections by 
the ship’s transverse bulkheads. 
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Fr: Bouchain; Ger: Kimm. 

2. Generally, any space in tlie lower part 
of a ship’s hold where waste water collects 
and in which bilge suctions are placed for 
pumping out, 

Fr: Fonds; Ger: Bilge; Kielraum. 

See Blow the Bilges, Easy Bilge, Sharp 
Bilge, Turn of Bilge. 

BILGE AND CANTLINE. A term ap- 
plied to a method of stowing barrels in a 
ship, the bilges of the upper tier of which 
fit into the cantlines of the lower tier at the 
quarters. This system economizes spaces and 
insures stability. 

BILGE BLOCK. One of a row of wooden 
blocks similar to keel blocks used for sup- 
porting the bilges of a ship on the stocks 
or in a dry dock. Also called Bilge Cribbing. 

Ft: Tin Lateral; Ger: Kimmklotz; Kimm^ 
stapeL 

BILGE BOARD. A board projecting from 
each bilge and housed in a case or trunk 
when not used. 

Ger: Kimmschmri. 

Bilge boards are fitted to flat-bottomed, 
shallow-draft racing boats known in the 
United States as bilge-board scows. They 
are designed so that they will be vertical 
when the scow is sailing at the desired angle 
of heel. Bilge boards are more effective in 
resisting lateral pressure than centerboards, 
since they are nearly vertical when the boat 
heels, and thus present a surface normal to 
the direction of pressure. The result is that 
the area of each bilge board may be made 
less than the necessary area of a centerboard 
for the same hull, and frictional resistance 
is diminished. 

BILGE BOARD SCOW, Punt-shaped, 
smooth^ water, racing boat of minimum 
draft with square or rounded bow, very flat 
floors, a firm bilge, and parallel sections 
throughout. Also called inland lake scow. 
Bilge boards are fitted instead of a center- 
board. The windward board is housed in its 
trunk when sailing close-hauled. These 
scows are sloop-iigged. They are claimed to 
be the fastest boats for their size. Speeds of 
16 mi. and over have been recorded when 
reaching in a strong breeze. 

The idea of this design is to obtain a great 
mcrease of waterline length, combined with 
a marked decrease in beam when heeled 
under ^ sail. This feature is combined with 
very light displacement and big sail area and 
the use of the weight of the crew as shifting 
ballast. Some of the largest scows are fin 
keelers. 

Ger; Kimmschwertyackt, 


BILGE BRACKET. A bracket connecting 
the inner bottom or tank top to the frames 
at the bilges. Sometimes called tank-side 
bracket, tank-side knee, wing bracket. 
BILGE CEILING. Inside planking fitted 
at the turn of the bilge. 

Fr: Yaigres de bouchain; Ger: Kimmwe-^ 
gerung. 

BILGE DIAGONAL, 1. A diagonal in the 
body plan whose plane is normal to the ves- 
sel’s surface at the turn of bilge. 

2. A straight line in the body plan, ex- 
tending from the intersection of the load 
line with the center longitudinal plane to 
the intersection of the “rise of floor” line 
with the half breadth line. 

Ft: Lisse des Bouchains; Ger: Kimm^ 
sente; Flursenie. 

BILGE FREE. A method of stowing bar- 
rels and caslvs so that they are supported by 
chocks or beds placed under the quarters, 
leaving the center or "'bilge” off the floor of 
the hold. 

BILGE HAT. 

See Drain. 


BILGE INJECTION. A line from the cir- 
culating pumps of a marine engine room to 
the bilge. By means of this connection, 
water from the bilge may be pumped over- 
board through the surface condenser of the 
power plant, thus providing an additional 
means of pumping oqt a flooded engine 
room. A non return or check valve must be 
provided on the injection line to prevent 
flooding of the ship by mistake. 

Fr: Aspiration Principale avx Bouchains; 

Ger: Hauptbilgerohr. 

BILGE INJECTION VALYE. 

See Injection. 

BILGE KEEL. A fin fitted to the hull on 
each side of a ship at the turn of the bilge 
to reduce rolling. 

Fr: Quille de Moulis; Ger: Schlingerkiel; 

Kimmkiel. 


It usually consists of a bulb plate running 
fore and aft attached to the shell by angle 
bars although it may be a built up V-section, 
wood-filled. The length varies from 30 to 40 
per cent of the ship’s length. Tank experi- 
ment nave shown that the increase in pro- 
pulave resistance of a vessel on an even 
keel due to the fitting of bilge keels may 
amount to about 4 per cent, and that this 
IS increased by at least 2 per cent under 
avera^^ conditions of trim when the vessel 
IS pitching even to a slight extent. 

BILGE KEELSON. 1. A fore-and-aft 
girder placed across the frames at the turn 
of the bilge in an open-bottom vessel In 
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vessels built with a double bottom the mar- 
gin plate acts as a bilge keelson. 

Fr: Carlingue de Bouchain; Ger: Kimm- 
kie Ischw ein ; Kimms tringer, 

2. Also bilge log, bilge plank. One of 
several timbers extending fore and aft inside 
the bilge of a wooden bull, to strengthen the 
frame. 

Fr: Sene d’Empatture; Ger: Blmienr 
kimm; Kimmweger. 

BILGE LINE. The system of piping ex- 
tending fore and aft for the removal of 
water that collects in the bilges of a vessel, 
resulting from sweating of the hull or other 
causes, and from tank top and watertight 
fiats. In cargo vessels, it usually includes a 
main suction line between engine and boiler 
rooms and an auxiliary suction line running 
fore and aft with branches to different com- 
partments. 

Fr: Tuyautage de cale; Ger: Bilgeleitung ; 
Lenzleitung, 

BILGE LOG. One of the logs of the 
bilge ways that supports the hull when 
launching. 

See Bilge Keelson. 

BILGE MAIN. Section of the bilge as- 
tern between the bilge pump and the bilge 
suction chest. 

Fr: Collectenr principal de Cale; Ger: 
Haupthilgeleitiimg, 

BILGE PLANKS. Strengthening planks of 
the inner or outer skin at turn of bilge. 

Fr: Bor dag es de Bouchain; Ger: Kimmr 
plank en. 

BILGE PLATING. The bottom plating 
covering the outside of the frames in the 
bilge of a vessel. 

Fr: Borde de Bouchains; Ger: Kimmhe- 
plattung. 

BILGE PUMP. A pump used aboard ship 
to remove accumulations of water in the 
vessel’s hold and other compartments and 
discharge it overboard. Bilge pumps are 
often geared to and from part of the main 
engines when these are of the reciprocating 
type. When fitted with the necessary con- 
nections to the bilge system, sanitaiy, 
ballast, and general service pumps are 
usually considered as independent bilge 
pumps. 

Fr: Pompe de Cale; Ger: Lenz Pwnpe; 
Bilgepumpe, 

Spanner, E. F., Bilge Pumping in delation 
to Safety At Sea, Institute of Marine Engi- 
neers, London. Transactions, vol. 44, Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 

BILGE RAIL. A fore-and-aft piece of 
wood scored out at intervals, or a metal rod 


fitted outside the planking of a lifeboat 
above the turn of bilge to provide a hand- 
hold for persons struggling in the water 
should the boat capsize. 

Ger: Kimmr eling. 

BILGE SHORE. Short, heavy timbers 
used in addition to the bilge blocks as 
supports for a vessel at or near the turn of 
bilge when the ship is being built or is 
dry-docked. 

Fr: Accore laterale; Accore de Bouchain; 

Ger: Kimmstutze. 

BILGE STRAKE. Longitudinal course of 
planking or plating situated at the turn of 
bilge. 

Fr: Virure de Bouchain; Ger: Kimmgang. 
BILGE SUCTION. The arrangement of 
piping, and so on, in connection with a 
pump for expelling water that has accumu- 
lated in the bilges. 

Fr: Aspiration avx Bouchains; jGer: 

Kimmsaugurtg. 

BILGE SUCTION PIPE. One of a system 
of drain pipes placed on each side at the 
afterend of each of the holds or compart- 
ments. They may be led over the tank-side 
gutters or they may pass through light- 
ening holes in the bracket plates. 

Fr : Tuyau de Cale ; Ger : Bilgerohr. 
BILGE WATER. The water that collects 
in the bilges of a vessel, which generall;^ 
becomes foul and noxious. 

Fr: Vidange de Cale; Ger: Bilgenwasser ; 

Kielraumwasser, 

BILGE WELL. A partial depth well for 
the purpose of collecting bilge water which 
may find its way to the tank top, especially 
in vessels where the latter exten(i hori- 
zontally to the ship’s sides. Sometimes called 
drainage well, pocket well. 

Fr: Puisard; Ger: Brunnen. 

These wells are located at the afterend 
of each compartment. In order to maintain 
the efficiency of the double bottom they do 
not extend closer than 18 inches to the shell 
plating. The tank-top plating is perforated 
in way of the wells, thus providing a pr^ 
liminary straining of the water before it 
reaches the suction strainers on the bilge 
pipes. 

BILIBILI. Single outrigger dugout canoe 
from Espiritu Santo Island (New Hebrides) . 
The bow and stem are carved and bear on 
the upper side a flat surface which serves 
as a seat. The breadth is such that two men 
can sit side by side. In the central part 
there is a movable platform that consists of 
transverse boards held in position on both 
sides by a long pole. 
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BILL. 1. The point that forms the extrem- 
ity of the flukes of an anchor. Sometimes 
called Pea. 

Fr: Bee; Ger: Anherspitze. 

2. Any of the various certificates, lists, or 
documents— always specifically identified, as 
bill of health, bill of lading, and so on. 

See Boat Stations Bill, Fire Bill, Portage 
Bill, Station Bill, Victualing BilL 
BILLBOARD. 

See Anchor Bed. 

BILLETHEAD. A term used when there 
is no figurehead and the termination of the 
head is formed by a fiddle-shaped scroll 
turning aft or inwardlike, as distinguished 
from scrollhead. Sometimes called fiddle- 
head. 

Ger: 'Galionskrulle ; Einwdrts gebogene 
Krulle. 

BILL OF ENTRY. The paper or declara- 
tion that the merchant hands to the customs 
entry clerk. A written account of goods 
entered at the customhouse, whether im- 
ported or intended for export. 

Fr: Declaration en Domne; Ger; Zollewn 
fuhrscheiri ; Zolldeklaration. 

BILL OF HEALTH. A certificate given 
to the master of a vessel by the customs 
authorities in a home port or by the consul 
in a foreign port, describing the general 
health or sanitary conditions of the port 


from which the vessel sails. Sometimes called 
certificate of pratique, certificate of health. 

Fr: PaLeiite de Sante; Ger: GesundheitS’ 
pass; Saiiitdtspass. 

See Clean Bill of Health, Foul Bill of 
Health, Suspected Bill of Health. 
BILL OF LADING. A docuineiifc by which 
the master of a ship acknowledges having 
received in good order and condition (or the 
reverse) certain specified goods consigned to 
him by some particular shipper, and binds 
himself to deliver them in similar condition 
— ^unless the perils of the sea, fire, or enemies 
prevent him— to the consignees of the ship- 
per at the point of destination on their 
paying him the stipulated freight. 

Fr: Connaissement; Ger: Koiinosscmcnt ; 
Frachlbnef. 

See Blank Bill of Lading, Clean Bill of 
lading, Export Bill of Lading, 
liner Bill of Lading, Omnibus Bill 
of Lading, Order Bill of Lading, 
Received for Shipment Bill of 
lading, Shipped Bill of Lading, 
Ship’s Bill of Lading, Straight Bill 
of Lading, Through Bill of Lading. 

The forms of bill of lading, like the forms 
of charter parties, vtivy considerably, si)ecial 
provisions being often inserted to meet 
special cases. It is the usual practice to 
prepare three copies of bill of lading. One 
is retained by the master, another by the 
consignor, and the third is forwarded to the 
consignee. 

Carver, T. G., Lav> Relating to the Carnage 
oj Goods by Sea, London, 1938; Scrutton, 
T. E., Charter Parties and Bills oj Lading, 
London, 1939; Thompson, G. M., Law Relate- 
ing to Bills oj Lading, London, 1925. 

BILL OF SALE. The universal instrument 
of transfer of ships in the usage of all mari- 
time nations. It is the customary document 
by which the ownership of vessels is evi- 
denced. Under international maritime law 
a bill of sale is necessary to pass title to a 
ship. 

Fr: Acte de Vente; Ger: Kanjbricj. 

BILL OF SIGHT (G. B.). A form used in 
connection with the customs entry of goods 
when an importer is unable to complete the 
normal form. It enables packages to be 
opened in the presence of a customs official. 
When this is done, the sight is said to be 
"perfected.” 

Ger: Zollerlauhnisschein, 

BILL OF STORE (G. B.). A license per- 
mitting duty free reimportation of British 
goods that have been exported from the 
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United Kingdom -within five years of the 
date of original exportation. 

BILL OF STORES (XT. S.). A license 
granted by the customs authorities to mer- 
chant ships by -which they are allowed to 
carry stores and provisions for the voyage 
duty free. 

BILL OF SXTFFERAHCE. A customs 
permit or license granted to shipping firms 
engaged in the coasting trade by which 
dutiable goods are allowed to be loaded and 
landed without paying customs duty pro- 
vided they are handled at a sufferance 
wharf. 

BILLY BOY. A seagoing sailing barge 
from the east coast of England, formerly 
used for inland as -well as for coastal navi- 
gation. The hull was flat-bottomed with 
rounded ends and carried leeboards. These 
craft were sloop- or ketch-rigged wdth square 
topsail and running bowsprit, Kow extinct. 
BILO. 

See Bilus. 

BILOLANTG-. A double outrigger sailing 
canoe from Macassar with flat bottom and 
vertically rising stem piece, rigged with one 
mast and a triangular or quadrilateral sprit- 
sail. It is used for fishing or transportation. 
In the traders there is a roofed shelter built 
over the outrigger booms and extending 
slightly outboard on each side. When the 
triangular sail is used it is set with point 
downward. Also called balolang, hiroang. 
BILXXS. A double outrigger dugoiit canoe 
with w\ash strake made of bark and used for 
interinsular trading and fishing by the 
people of Visayas (Philippine Islands) . Also 
called hilo. It is rigged with one mast, a 
sprit mainsail wdth boom, and a jib-headed 
foresail. It is essentially an enlarged dhid'- 
sibiran and is fast under sail. 

BINTABIUA. Plank -built seagoing canoe 
without outrigger of the Solomon Islands. 
The fore end terminates with a high, curved 
stem. It is handled by 10 paddlers and a 
steersman. Length 22 ft. Breadth 2 ft. 3 in, 
BUNTDER. 

See Slip. 

BINTDING. A wrought-iron ring around a 
lower deadeye. 

BINDING STRAKE. 1. One of the thick 
deck planlcs running just outside the line of 
hatches, in a wooden vessel, and jogged 
down over the beams and ledges. Also called 
bolt strake. 2. The uppermost but two of the 
strakes of planking in carvel-built open 
boats. It is one of the first put on with -the 
garboard strake. 3. A strake of planking 


having greater strength or thickness than 
the other strakes. 

Fr: Vzrure de Liaison; Ger: Verbindungs- 
gang. 

BIKGKUKG. Open plank-built fishing 
craft from Western Java of approximately 
the same tonnage as the mayang. It is dis- 
tinguished from the latter by the absence 
of the curved blade-shaped pieces rising at 
bow and stem. In some localities the name 
tjondong is used iustead of hingkung. 
Length 39 ft. Breadth 9.8 ft. 

The bingkung-’Soto is a smaller variety of 
the same type employed in the line and net 
fisheries of the Cheribon Residency. 
BINNACLE. The stand on which the com- 
pass bowl is supported. The body of the 
binnacle is usually built of hard, well- 
seasoned wood, or is a nonmagnetic metal 
pedestal. The upper part consists of a pro- 
tective brass cover or hood. 

Fr: Habitacle ; Ger: Kompasshaus ; Kowr 
passidnder. 

See Compensating Binnacle. 

BINNACLE COVER. A dome-shaped 
appliance made of brass that fits down over 
the top of the binnacle protecting the com- 
pass. Sometimes called binnacle hood. 

Fr: Capot Habitacle; Ger; Komposs- 
hause; Kompassbezug ; Kompass^ 
kappe. 

It contains lamps (oil or electric) to illu- 
minate the compass card at night, and has 
a glass plate at the rear side through which 
the helmsman can see the compass and thus 
ascertain the direction of the ship’s head. 
Binnacles for gyroscopic compasses are 
smaller and flatter and have electric light 
near the lubber point only. 

BINOCULARS. A telescopic instrument 
for the use of both eyes at once, having two 
tubes, each furnished with lenses. Binoculars 
collect as much light as the object glasses 
permit from a larger area of the field than 
a telescope but with lesser magnification. 
They provide an aid to vision that, if not 
of the high power of the telescope, is a 
much closer approach to the natural manner 
of viewing objects. 

Fr: Jumelles; Ger: Doppelglas. 

BIRCH. A moderately hard wood. Two 
kinds are used in ship construction, the 
black and the yellow. The black is the most 
durable and is preferred by shipbuilders for 
keels, floor timbers, garboard and bottom 
planking. Weight per cu. ft. (seasoned) 
about 45 lbs. 

I Fr: Bovdeau; Ger: Birkenholz. 
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BIROANG. 

See Bilolang. 

BISQTTINE. A small lug-rigged French 
fishing boat "with two or three masts. Its rig 
is similar to that of the chaloupe ; its ton- 
nage varies from 30 to 40. The foremast is 
placed right in the eyes. There is a bowsprit 
with large jib. Each mast carries^ a lugsail 
and lug topsail. Average dimensions of a 
hisqvine from Granville : Length over-all 40 
ft. Breadth 11 ft. Depth 7 ft. 10 in. The 
hisqiiine differs from the cJialowpe by the cut 
of the foresail, which is much smaller and 
peaked higher. The mainsail is a dipping 
lug. A small jigger is occasionally set. 

BITE. The short end of a rope sling 
through which the long end or rove is 
passed before it is hooked to the cargo whip. 
BITT. A strong post of wood or iron for 
belaying, fastening, and working ropes, 
cables, mooring lines, and so on. Bitts are 
usually in pairs, named according to their 
uses. Although also called bollard, the latter 
term is more generally applied to a cast-iron 
or timber post fixed on a pier or quay for 
securing mooring lines. 

Er: Bitte; Bollard; Ger: Poller, Beting. 

See Bowsprit Bitt, Caxrick Bitts, Cross 
Bitt, Mooring Bitts, Pawl Bitt, 
Riding Bitts, Small Bitts, Towing 
Bitts, Windlass Bitts. 

BITT (to). To take a rope around the 
bitts in order to fasten it or to put a check 
on the rope paying out. 

Fr: Prendre un tour de bitte; Ger: Beting- 
schlag nehmen; Vm die Beting 
schlagen. 

See Double Bitt (to). 

BITT BRACKET. A strong bracket placed 
on the fore or after part of bitts in order 
to reinforce them. 

Fr: Taquet de Bitte; Ger: Betingstutz- 
platte. 

6ITTER END, The inboard end of the 
anchor cable. It is usually rove through a 
ring at the bottom of the chain locker and 
brought up and made fast to a beam or 
other accessible place by a sliphook or lash- 
ing, which admits of easy slipping if 
required. 

Fr: Malingure de Puits; Ger: Hintere 
Betingschlag, 

BITT PIN. A large steel pin fitted across 
a bitt to prevent the cable or rope from 
jumping off while being veered or eased off. 

Ft: Faille de Bitte; Ger: Betingstange, 
BITT STANDARD. Inverted knees placed 
above deck and bolted to the fore part of 


cable bitts, riding bitts and bowsprit bitts. 
Sometimes called Samson knee. 

Fr: Montant de Bittes; Ger: Betingsknie, 
BITUMASTIC. 

See Bituminous Enamel. 

BITUMINOUS ENAMEL. A composition 
employed to protect the inaccessible sur- 
faces of internal stmctural parts of steel 
ships against corrosion. Sometimes called 
bitumastie enamel. 

Fr: Enduit au Bitumastie; Qcr: Bitumas- 
tik Emaillcansirich. 

This protection against corrosion requires 
two materials, the priming solution and the 
enamel proper. The enamel consists of a 
homogeneous mixture composed largely of 
asphalt and containing other ingredients 
such as rosin, Portland ccinoni,, slaked lime, 
petroleum, the amount of mineral matter 
varying between 15 per cent and 40 per 
cent by weight. The primer consists of a 
similar bituminous mixture containing no 
added mineral matter and thinned wdth a 
solvent to a satisfactory brushing consist- 
ency. The steel surfaces arc first primed, 
and when the primer has dri(?d to a slightly 
tacky state, it is ready for the application 
of the enamel. The enamel is melted and 
heated to a temperature not e.xceeding 
375® F. and then mopped on quickly, since 
it sets and hardens very rapidly. Bituminous 
enamels are mostly used in coal bunkers, 
ballast tanks, bilges, chain lockers, and 
other inaccessible places. 

BLACK CEDAR. An excellent wood for 
boats and canoes up to about 50 ft. in 
length. It is exceedingly light, very tough, 
and pliable, and has excellent durability. Its 
weight is about 27 lbs. per cu. ft. when 
seasoned. 

BLACKING. A mixture of two-thirds pine 
tar and one-third coal tar, formerly applied 
to hemp standing rigging as a preservative. 

Fr: Galipot; Ger: Lappfalbe. 

BLACK PINE. A hardwood used largely 
in the United States of America for plank- 
ing of small boats. Also called Cyprus pine. 

Fr: Pin Noir; Ger: Schwartzjichte. 
BLACK SEA BERTH TERMS. A form 
of contract under which a steamer is char- 
tered to load on the berth a full cargo of 
grain or seeds, but charterers have the 
option of shipping general cargo under 
specified conditions. 

BLACK SEA MOORING, A mooring line 
which consists of 180 ft. of 10-in. Manila 
with one end spliced to a 60-ft. length of 
1%-in. wire rope, with a 5-ft, eye splice in 
the end of the wire. 
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BLACK STRAKE. A term formerly 
applied to a broad strake of planking that 
was parallel to and worked upon the upper 
edge of the wales. It derived its name from 
being paved with pitch and was the bound- 
ary for the painting of the topsides. 

Er; Fourrure de Preceinte; Ger: Breite^ 
gang. 

BLACKWALL HITCH, A hitch used for 
fastening the hook of a tackle to a rope. 
It consists of a half hitch made across the 
back of the hook in such a way that the 
standing part jams the loose end across the 
body of the hook. 

Er: La Gveuie de Lovi/p; Noeud de heo 
d’oiseau; Ger: Einf acker Hakerir^ 
schlag. 

BLADE AREA. The actual area of the 
surface of the driving face of the propeller 
blade. 

Er: Surface des Ailes; Ger: Flugelfldche. 

Average total blade area: 

For 4-bladed propellei-s, 

35-45 per cent of disc area 
For 3-bladed propellers, 

27-33 per cent of disc area 
For 2-bladed propellers, 

20-25 per cent of disc area 
BLANDONGAN, A very small East 
Indian outrigger canoe of jukung type from 
Madura, with forked ends and wash strakes. 

The rig consists of one mast with rec- 
tangular sail. Abaft the mast there is a small 
platform for the crew. In the Besuki Dis- 
trict (Java) the hlandongan is more of the 
samj)a% type and sets a triangular sail. 
BLANK BILL OE LADING. A bill of 
lading in which the name of receivers or 
consignees is not mentioned, the goods 
being delivered to bearer. 

Er: C onnaissement au Porteur; Ger: 
Blank 0 KonnossemenL 
BLANKET. A yachting term which applies 
to two boats sailing on parallel courses 
when one gets to windward of the other 
thereby taking wind away from the latter’s 
sails. It is used as a weapon of contest in 
yacht racing. 

BLANKET NET (U. S.), An impounding 
net suspended by one end from an outrigger 
in a boat and pulled: in from the bottom 
by a line drawn from the deck. 

BLANKET PIECE (XJ. S.). A whaling 
term. A piece of blubber 12 to 16 ft. long 
and 5 to 6 ft. wide. 

BLAST. The sound made by blowing an 
instrument such as a whistle (steam or com- 
pressed air) , a siren, or a fog horn. 

Fr: Son; Ger: Ton. 

See Long Blast, Short Blast 


BLATIK. Local name given to the prao 
mayang in Pulo Kembang (Madura Strait). 
Also called praun hlatik. 

BLAZER. A small Dutch fishing boat 
found mostly around Tesel Island, resem- 
bling the hotter but larger. It is provided 
with a fish well. The curved stemhead has 
less tumble home, and the stern is fuller 
than that of the boeier. Blazers when built 
with a boier stern are known as blazerhoier. 
They work with a small trawl, and a num- 
ber of them have been fitted with auxiliary 
engines. 

BLEEDER. 

See Bleeder Plug. 

BLEEDER COCK. 

See Plug, Sea Plug, Sea Valve. 
BLEEDING. Breaking down grain from 
bags to bulk to permit more econonoical 
stowage in a vessel’s hold. 

BLEKINGSEKA. A Swedish open fishing 
boat common on the coasts of the province 
of Blekinge. Single mast with sprit mainsail 
and jib-headed foresail. Roimd stern with 
long overhang. Length over-all 26^/^ to 29% 
ft. Breadth 11% to 13 ft. 

BLIND BUCKLER. A solid buckler used 
to close the opening of the hawse pipe when 
the cable is unbent. It is put on after a plug, 
called hawse plug, has been placed in the 
hawse pipe. 

Er: Tape d’Ecubier; Mantelet Plein; Ger: 

Klusenpjropfen. 

BLIND HATCH. A hatch opening in a 
’tween-deck over which extends the unbroken 
expanse of the deck above. 

BLIND HOLE. The converse of 'Tair 
hole.’^ 

Fr: Trou Borgne; Ger: Blindes Loch, 
BLIND LEAD. A term used in polar 
waters denoting a lead closed at one end 
thus preventing a vessel from proceeding 
any further. 

BLIND ROLLERS. Relatively heavy and 
often dangerous ocean swell caused by 
water in motion meeting lesser depth as it 
passes over shoals or approaches land. 

Fr : V agues de Fond, 

BLINK. A glow on the horizon caiised by 
the reflection of sunlight from the surface 
of an ice pack or floating mass of ice or 
from land covered with snow. Sometimes 
called ice blink. 

Ger: Eisblink, 

BLINKER. A lamp or set of lamps con- 
nected with a telegraph key for signaling 
by Morse code. 

See Morse Signaling Lamp. 
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BLINKER LIGHT. 

See Morse Signaling Lamp. 

BLISTER. Additional outer skin 'which 
extends on each side of the hull over the 
parallel middle body near the waterline. It 
improves transverse stability when the ves- 
sel is in the spent condition. Blisters which 
communicate with the open sea, are fitted 
on some ships as an anti-rolling device, and 
replace anti-rolling tanks built within the 
hull. 

Ft: Boufflage ; Ger: Amckwellung. 
BLI22ARD. A high wind accompanied by 
a great cold and drifting or falling snow. 

Ger: Bchneesturm, 

BLOATER. An imgutted herring lightly 
salted and smoked, intended for immediate 
consumption. It is first kept in salt for 12 
to 18 hours, then placed on a spit and 
afterward smoked at a comparatively high 
temperature for a period that varies from 
2% to 6 days. 

BLOCK. A mechanical contrivance con- 
sisting of one or more grooved pulleys 
mounted in a casing or shell fitted with a 


hook, eye, or strap by which it may be 
attached. 

Er: Povlie; Ger: Block, 

Blocks are used for transmitting power or 
changing the direction of motion by means 
of a rope or chain passing around the mov- 
able pulleys. They are single, double, treble, 
or fourfold according to the number of 
sheaves or pulleys. They receive different 
names according to their shape, purpose, or 
mode of application. Many of the blocks 
used on board ship are named after the 
ropes or chains rove through them. Blocks 
for marine use must be of substantial con- 
struction. The general practice is to use 
steel blocks with wire ropes and wood blocks 
with fiber ropes. They are made with a great 
variety of shackles, hooks, jaws, eyes, eye- 
bolts, etc., to meet the particular require- 
ments of the service intended. Steel block 
sizes are usually given in inches according 
to diameter of sheave and wooden block 
sizes according to length of shell. 
BLOCKADE. A measure of war by which 
the forces of one belligerent obstruct com- 
munication with the shore or ports in the 
possession of the other. To be effective and 
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1. Single block with fixed hook 

2. Single block, fixed hook and thimble 

3. Double block and hook 

4. Treble block and fixed hook 




Blocks 

5. Double block with loose swivd hook 

6. Single block with side shackle 

7. Double block with swivel eye 

8. Single block with bow and becket 


binding it must be known and must be 
maintained by a force sufficient to render 
ingress or egress from the port or coastal 
area really and apparently dangerous. It is 
not necessary that the place should be 
invested by land as well as by sea. Penalty 
for breach of blockade is capture and con- 
demnation. 

Fr: Blocus; Ger: Blockade. 

See Commercial Blockade, Military 
Blockade, Pacific Blockade. 
BLOCK AND BLOCK. 

See Two Blocks. 

BLOCK COEFFICIENT. The ratio of the 
immersed volume of a ship to the product 
of the waterline length, breadth, and draft. 

Fr: Coefficient de Remplissage; Ger: 
Deplacementskoefizient; Vollig- 
keitsgrad ' der V erdrdngung ; De- 
placements V olUgkeitsgrad. 


Passenger vessels 0.50 to 0.65 

Cargo carriers and tankers 0.65 to 0.78 

Barges 0.78 to 0.90 

Tugs 0.56 to 0,60 

Yachts 0.35 to 0.55 


Lovett, W. J., ''Proportions and Block Co- 
efficients of Merchant Steamers/' Institution 
of Naval Architects, London, Transactions, 
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vol. 64 (1922); Lovett, '^Maximum Block 
Coefficients and tLe Economic Disadvantage 



of Full Form/’ Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, New York, Transac- 
tions, vol. 34 (1926). 

BLOCKING. A collective name for the 
wooden shores and blocks placed under a 
vessel’s keel and bilges when on a building 
berth or in drydock. Also called cribbing, 
making up. 

Fr: Attinage; Billotage; Empilage ; Ger: 
Aufklotziung ; Stapelung. 
BLOCKING OFF. The operation of wedg- 
ing cargo tightly in a ship’s hold, not com- 
pletely filled, so that it will not shift in 
heavy weather. 

BLOCK ISLAND BOAT. A two-masted, 
fore-and-aft-rigged keel boat with a length 
from 20 to 40 ft., sharp bow and stern, long 
straight keel with drag, and lap-strake 
planking, used for fishing about Block Island 
(Rhode Island), The rig consists of two 
masts and sails with short gaffs almost leg- 
of-mutton shape. The foremast is up in the 
bows. There is no standing rigging. The 
foresail has no boom and no headsails are 
carried. The type is now obsolete. 

BLOCK MAST. A short mast square at 
the head as used with lateen-rigged vessels. 
In the square of the masthead, sheaves for 
the halyards are fixed. 

Fr: Mat de CalceU 

BLOCK MODEL. A ship’s model in which 
the hull is cut from a single block of wood. 
A full model of a ship in one piece. Also 
called solid block model. 

Ger: Blockmodell. 

BLOCK- 9 UT MOLD. A template used 
for outlining the approximate size of a steel 
plate to be furnaced. 

BLOOD MONEY. Fee given by a ship- 
master to a crimp or a boarding-house 
keeper for the procurement of seamen. 
BLOWEIi. A mechanical fan, usually of a 
notary type, used to supply air in large 
quantities at low pressure. The air is used 

( 1 ) for ventilation of living quarters; 

( 2 ) for forced draft of boilers. 

Fr: VentUateur; Ger: Gehlds^^ 


BLOW THE BILGES. 1. Said of a ship 
when the water in its bilges, as a result 
of violent rolling, is forced up through the 
crevices in the ceiling planks and comes into 
contact with the cargo. The expression is 
used chiefly in respect to vessels without a 
double bottom. 

See Bilge. 

2 . Said of a barrel when it swells, usually 
at the middle. 

BLUBBER. The fat of whales and other 
Cetacea, from which oil is obtained. 

Fr: Couenne; Ger: Walfischspech. 

The blubber lies under the skin and over 
the muscles. The quantity yielded by a large 
whale varies from 40 to 50 cwt. It is the 
most profitable portion of a whale. Its thick- 
ness may vary from an inch to a foot. It is 
a hard, strong, and tough substance, forming 
a real skin but not firmly attached to the 
body except at the head and tail. Its thick- 
ness and quality depend on the species of 
whale and on the individual. The color is 
yellow or creamy. 

BLUBBER GAFF. Short-handled hook 
used on whaling vessels for dragging blub- 
ber about the decks. 

BLUBBER GUY. A heavy rope stretched 
from the lower main masthead to the lower 
foremast head in a whaling vessel, to which 
the speck falls were attached for flensing 
(obsolete). 

BLUBBER HOOK. A largo iron hook sus- 
pended from the cutting tackle for stripping 
blubber from a whale. 

BLUBBER TOGGLE. A hardwood pin 
several feet long and about 6 in. in diam- 
eter, formerly used on whaling vessels for 
hoisting blubber. It was buttoned through a 
strop in the blanket piece wliich fastened 
to the cutting tackle. 

BLUEBACK. A British nautical chart so 
called from the fact that it is backed with 
a blue material. These charts are published 
privately, as distinguished from the admi- 
ralty charts issued by the Hydrographic 
Department of the Admiralty. They are 
drawn to a smaller scale and embrace a 
larger area than the admiralty chart, and 
are mostly used by coasters, fishermen, and 
yachtsmen. 

Luymes, J., ‘^The Blueback,” Hydrographic 
Review, Monaco, vol. 8 (1931). 

BLUE ENSIGN. A national flag of Great 
Britain flown by ships belonging to colonial 
services of the state, also by vessels under 
government charter. All merchant vessels 
whose masters are officers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve and that are manned by a 
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crew in which ten men at least belong to the 
Naval Reserve are allowed to fly the blue 
ensign. 

BLUE LIGHT. A pyrotechnical light used 
for signaling at sea. It burns for a period 
of ^ to 1 minute and shows a bright 
bluish-white light. It is frequently used by 
pilot vessels to call the attention of passing 
vessels. 

Ger: Blaufeicer; BlaulichL 
BLUENOSE. A nickname given by sea- 
men to British North American sailing ves- 
sels and their crews. Properly applied, this 
name should cover Nova Scotia ships only 
and not those of the New Brunswick and 
Quebec provinces. 

BLUE PETER, A blue signal flag with 
white square in the center, hoisted on the 
foremast by merchant vessels to indicate 
that the vessel is ready to sail. 

Fr: Pavilion de Depart; Ger: Blauer 
Peter; Fahrtflagge. 

BLUE PIGEON. Seamen’s slang term for 
a sounding lead. 

BLUFF. Cliff or headland with an almost 
perpendicular face. 

Fr: Blujf; Ger: Bluff. 

BLUNT BOLT. A bolt driven into a plank 
and timber as a partial or extra security. 
It is not driven right through the timber 
and is therefore often referred to as a 
short-driven bolt. Also called dump bolt. 

Fr: Cheville a Bout Perdu; Ger: Stumpp 
bolzen. 

BOARD. 1 . A plank, timber, partition, or 
the like, specifically identified as to function. 
See Back Board, Bait Board, Bevel 
Board, Bilge Board, etc. 

2. In the operation of sailing craft: to 
bring hard down the tacks and sheets, 
especially those of the courses, so that the 
ship may sail as close as possible to the 
wind. 

BOARD FOOT. A unit of measurement 
used in the American timber trade. One 
board foot is the equivalent of a piece of 
wood 1 ft. X 1 ft. X 1 in., or 144 cu. in. One 
thousand board feet is called a mille. It is 
equal to 83% cu. ft. Twelve board feet equal 
1 cu. ft. 

BOARDING. Hailing and entering a ves- 
sel ofiicially in order to examine her papers 
and her cargo or to ascertain the sanitary 
conditions of the crew and passengers on 
entering a harbor. Boarding is usually per- 
formed by the harbor medical officer and 
is compulsory for all vessels coming from 
the high seas. Government vessels, pilot 


vessels, small fishing vessels, and in general 
craft that remain close to the shore are not 
boarded when coming into a harbor. 

Fr: An'aisounement ; Ger: Entern. 
BOARDING CLERK. The employee of a 
shipping firm whose duty it is to communi- 
cate with ships on their arrival in port. 

Ger: Waierolerk. 

BOARDING INSPECTOR (U. S.). A 

customs oflacer who boards vessels arriving 
from foreign ports, examines the ship’s 
papers, certifies the cargo manifest, seals or 
otherwise secures the hatches and openings 
until permit for unlading is received and a 
discharging officer assigned to the vessel. 
The duties of boarding inspector are fre- 
quently performed by discharging inspectors 
Also called boarding officer. 

BOARDING KNIFE. A swordlike knife 
mounted on a straight handle, used by 
whalemen to sever the blanket pieces. 
BOARDING STATION. A place where 
vessels entering harbor ''bring to” to permit 
boarding by the customs officers. 

BOARD OP TRADE. A government de- 
partment in Great Britain which has to a 
large extent the supervision over all matters 
connected with commerce and industry. It 
is subdivided into five departments, called 
harbour, marine, commercial, labour and 
statistics, and railway departments. 

The Marine Department regulates the 
survey of passenger steamers, examination 
of masters and mates, shipping offices for 
engagement and discharge of seamen and 
generally all questions relating to ships and 
their crews, including load line regulations, 
the detention of unseaworthy ships and 
inquiries into wrecks. 

The Harbour Department has charge of 
foreshores belonging to the crown, the pro- 
tection of navigable harbors and channels. 
It controls the provisional orders under the 
Pier and Harbour Acts and Pilotage Acts; 
also, the settlement of bylaws made by 
harbor authorities; the lighthouse funds of 
lighthouse authorities of the United King- 
dom. Wrecks, salvage and quarantine regu- 
lations are also dealt with by this depart- 
ment. 

The Finance Department deals with the 
financial side of all branches of the Board 
of Trade among which are the accounts of 
harbors, lighthouses, mercantile marine 
offices, and merchant seamen’s funds, and 
also consrilar accounts for disabled seamen 
abroad, seamen’s savings banks, and money 
orders. 

BOAT. A small open craft propelled by 
oars, sails, or some form of engine. This 
term is also applied to larger vessels built 
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to navigate rivers and inland waters, and 
sometimes to seagoing vessels, but, in such 
case it is mostly used as part of a compound 
word or expression as for instance: steam- 
boat, ferryboat, cargo boat, fishing boat. 

Fr: Embarcation; Bateau; Canot; Ger; 

Boot; Fahrzeug. 

BOAT (to). To boat the oars, i.e., to take 
them out of the rowlocks and place them 
fore and aft on the thwarts. 

Fr: Embarquer; Ger: Einnehmen. 
BOATAGE. The service and charge against 
the ship for taking mooring lines ashore 
with rowboats when the ship is being 


The distinction between a boatbuilder and 
a shipbuilder is not of marked character and 
cannot be sharply defined. The builder of 
wooden boats must be experienced in the 
details of construction of all types of carvel, 
clinker- and diagonal-built or canvas-covered 
boats, pleasure or lifeboats, canoes, small 
yachts. He should be skilled in the use of 
carpenter’s, boatbuilder’s and joiner’s tools, 
and familiar with the properties of all kinds 
of wood used in boatbuilding. The builder of 
steel boats is one who builds, fits up, and 
repairs all kinds of steel boats, pontoons, 
and floats. He must be a skilled sheet-metal 
worker capable of working all gauges of steel 
up to and including 10 gauge, He must be 



berthed. Also called boat hire, boatman 
charge. 

Ft: Lamanage; Ger: Bootsbeihilje. 
BOAT AWNIHG. An awning stretched 
over a boat in order to protect the occu- 
pants in hot climates. 

Fr: Tendelet; Ger: Bootszelt, 

See Canopy. 

BOAT BOOM. 

See Boat Spar, Riding Boom. 
BOATBUILDER. One who builds vessels 
or craft without a deck or but partially 
decked and propelled partly by sails and 
partly by oars, or wholly by oars. Also called 
boatwright. 

Fr: Construcieur d'Embarcaticm ; Ger: 

Bootshaicer. 


able to work from drawings and templates, 
set forms, bend frames, lay decks, and line 
up a boat. 

BOAT CHOCK. One of the wooden block 
or padded metal forms placed athwartships 
conforming to the shape of the outside con- 
tour of a boat and used as stowage rests. 
One of the cradles in which a ship’s boat 
rests when it is on the deck. The chocks are 
usually placed at quarter length from the 
boat’s stem and stern post. 

Fr: Chantier (F Embarcation; Ger: Boots- 
klampe, 

BOAT COMPASS. A liquid compass 
specially designed for use in small craft and 
open boats. The card is marked in points, 
half points, and quarter points. The compass 
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bowl is fitted by means of a gimbal ring 
into a small portable binnacle made of wood 
and brass and provided with a handle at 
the top. A paraffin candle or electric lamp 
fits into the binnacle. Inside the binnacle 
is an arrangement for locking the gimbal 
ring and compass bowl to prevent their 
swinging when carried by hand from place 
to place. 

*"Fr; Compos d^Emhar cation; G-er: Boots- 
kompass, 

BOAT COVER. A cover made of number 
6 to 9 canvas spread over a ship’s boat 
when not in use as a protection against rain 
and spray. 

Fr: Etui dEmharcation ; Oer: Bootkleid. 

It is supported in the middle by a ridge- 
pole or strongback, which may or may not 
be stayed transversely to the gunwale on 
each side. There are 5 or 6 three-cornered 
lugs on each side, which allow the cover to 
be stretched taut by lengths of point line 
passed under the keel. This method is^ pre- 
ferred to that of securing the sides wi£h a 
lacing around studs or lacing buttons fast- 
ened below the gunwale. 

BOAT CRADLE. 


See Boat Chock. 

BOAT CROTCH. A forked upright in a 
whaleboat on the starboard gunwale forward, 
to hold the “live irons.” Called mik in 
British Greenland fishery (obsolete). 

BOAT CRUTCH. A substitute for row- 
locks in single-banked boats. Boat crutches 
are made of metal, more or less fork-shaped, 
and are shipped in the gunwale for the oars 
to work in. They are fastened to the gun- 
wale with lanyards. 

Fr: Tolet a Fowrche; Ger: Rojegdbel; 
Rudergabel. 

See Boat Chock. 

BOAT DAVIT. One of a pair of projecting 
steel girders on the sides or stern of a vessel 
used for suspending, lowering, and hoisting 
a ship's boats. 

Fr: Bossoir d’Emhar cation; Ger: Boots- 


davit. 

The length of a davit is in proportion to 
the required outreach. Its diameter is based 
on the weight it has to support and its 
height above the uppermost point of sup- 
port. Metallic davits are made of wrought 
iron, wrought steel, or cast steel. 

British Standards Institution, Standard 3009, 
Boat Davits and Stowage, London, 

BOAT DECK. Uppermost deck, of light 
construction, on which lifeboats and^ other 
life saving appliances are stowed. It is also 


used as a promenade space on passenger 
vessels. 

Fr: Pont des Emharcations ; Ger: Boot- 
deck. 

BOAT DRAIN. A fitting with a small hole 
in the bottom of a ship’s boat for draining 
it when it is hoisted out of the water. 

Fr: Nahle; Ger: Wasserahlassloch. 

BOAT DRILL. Exercise practiced by the 
crew in swinging out, lowering, and handling 
ship’s lifeboats. 

Fr: Manoeuvre des Emharcations; Exer- 
cice dEmharcations ; Ger: Boots- 
mandver; Bootsilbung. 

BOAT DRILL SIGNAL. Six or more short 
blasts followed by one long blast of the 
ship’s whistle, supplemented by the same 
signal on the general alarm bells. Also called 
boat stations signal. For dismissal from boat 
stations : three short blasts of the whistle. 
BOAT FALL. The ropes by which a ship’s 
boats are lowered or hoisted. Also called 
boat tackle fall, davit fall. 

Fr: Garant de Bossoir; Ger: Bootstaljen- 
Idujer. 

Boat falls are made of Manila on small 
and medium-sized vessels. Wire rope is 
preferable if several boats are to be lowered 
from one set of davits, as hemp rope is 
difficult to manage with high-sided jewels. 
Even if nontoppling blocks are used, fiber 
ropes have a tendency to wind themselves 
in a six-strand cable as soon as the boat is 
water-borne and the weight has been taken 
off the blocks. Thereafter it is almost impos- 
sible to get the bottom blocks up again. 
BOAT GRIPE. One of the two lashings 
used at sea to secure a boat hanging in the 
davits against the strongback. Boat gripes 
are made of several thicknesses of canvas, 
matting, or sennit. They cross diagonally on 
the outside of the boat and are provided 
with lanyards or monkeytail slips for letting 
go. Also called belt gripe. 

Fr: Sangle dEmharcation ; Ger: Boots- 
brok. 

BOAT HANDLING SIGNALS. Whistle 
signals used when handling life boats at sea. 
One short blast to lower boats. Two short 
blasts to stop lowering boats. 

BOAT HARBOR. A sheltered water area 
in a harbor provided with moorings, floats 
and buoys for small boats, yachts, and so 
on. Also called boat haven, marina. 
BOAT-HEADER (U. S.). 1. The officer 
who stands in the stem sheets of a whale- 
boat and: manipulates the steering oar and 
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*^heads’^ the boat toward the whale. Called 
headsman in Great Britain (obsolete). 

2. A fisherman in charge of a small boat 
in the cod and halibut fisheries (dory) that 
puts off from a larger yessel. There are 
usually two men in each boat, one to fish 
and one to stun, hook and help hauling the 
fish aboard. 

BOAT HOOK. An iron hook with a 
straight prong at its hinder part, fixed to a 
long pole. By its help a boat is either pulled 
to, or pushed from, any place, or is capable 
of holding on to another object. Also called 
pole hook. 

Fr: Gaffe; Ger: Bootshaken, 

BOATILA. 

See Doni. 

BOATING. The art or practice of rowing 
or sailing small boats. 

Fr; Canotage; Ger: Bootfakren. 

BOAT KEG. A small wooden cask large 
at the base with bunghole and bung. 
Formerly used in small boats to carry drink- 
ing water. 

Fr: Baril de Galere; Ger: Ankerfasschen. 
BOAT LASHING. A device for securing 
a iship’s boat to its chocks. It usually con- 
sists at the upper end of a short length of 
chain with a flat hook, which fits over the 
gunwale. Under this hook there is a pelican- 
hook for quick release. The lower end of 
the gripe is secured by a lashing to an eye- 
bolt or a ring in the deck. 

Ft: Saisine d^Embar cation; Ger: Klamur- 
ring; Bootskrabher. 

See Gripe* 

BOAT LINE, A line for small boats to 
hang to when they come alongside a ship. 
BOATMAN. One who with the help of a 
small rowboat assists ships in and out of 
dock, and when necessary, from berth to 
berth by moving bow and stem lines to 
wherever they are required. The term also 
includes men who work on rivers ais long- 
shoremen and unlicensed pilots on coastal 
craft that are not required to employ a 
licensed’ pilot. 

Fr: Canotier; Lamaneur; Ger: Jollenr- 
iuhrer; Bootbeihilfer. 

BOATMAN CHARGE. 

See Boatage. 

BOAT NAIL. A nail made of soft and 
ductile galvanized iron or copper, with large 
oval or round head and rectangular section 
tapering to a blunt or chisel point, capable 
of being effectively clinched. 


Fr: Clou d'Emhar cation; Ger: Boots* 
nageL 

Nails used in boatbuilding may be either 
driven dead, or driven through, with the 
point clinched over, or riveted over roves, 
the latter method being used only with 
copper nails. Boat nails are of various 
lengths, generally from 3 in. to 10 in. long, 
rose-headed, and square at the point. Cop- 
per boat nails are of the cut or wire variety. 
The cut nail has a thicker and larger head 
and is of tapered shape. The wire nail has a 
round and parallel shaft. 

BOAT PAINTER. A rope attached to the 
stem ringbolt of a small boat, used for 
securing it. A short piece of rope secured in 
the bow of a boat, used for towing or mak- 
ing fast. 

Fr: Basse d^E mb creation; Ger: Fangleine, 
BOAT PLUG. Small tapering plug made 
of cork or soft pine wood or metal screw 
plug, used for stopping up the drain bole 
in the bottom of a boat. 

Fr: Tapon; Bouchon de Nable; Ger: 
B 00 tsp flock; Bootspfropfeji. 
BOAT-PROPELLER GEAR. A manually 
operated mechanism designed for screw pro- 
pulsion of open boats. Also called hand- 
operated propeller. 

It is claimed to be specially adapted to 
ship’s lifeboats as occupants not used to row- 
ing, such as passengers, are able to assist in 
operating a boat as soon as it is afloat. This 
gear consists of a series of binged levers on 
each side of the boat. The levers are placed 
between the thwarts. Their lower ends are 
connected by a fore-and-aft rod. Each one of 
the rods connects with a crank disk fitted 
to a thwartship shaft. On this thwartship 
shaft is a gear wheel geared to a fore-and- 
aft shaft carrying the screw propeller. A 
reversing gear consisting of a ratchet wheel 
keyed to the thwartship shaft and two 
oppositely arranged pawls allows the pro- 
peller to revolve in the required direction. 
BOAT RIVET. A type of fastening used 
by boatbuilders, usually a copper cut nail 
riveted over a copper burr (rove) after the 
latter is driven with a hollow punch, and 
the projecting portion of the nail is cut off 
about Vs in. above the surface of the burr, 
BOAT SCREW. A type of fastening used 
by boatbuilders. 

Ft: Yis a Bois; Ger: Bootssekrauhe. 

Boat screws are either of hot-dipjDed gal- 
vanized iron or of nonferrous material such 
as bronze, Bverdur, or stainless steel. They 
are used when the frames are of the web 
type and of such depth that a copper rivet 
would not pass through unless it were very 
long. They also secure hood ends of plank- 
ing to the stem and stempost. 
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BOAT'S CREW. The company of seamen 
who man a rowboat. It includes the cox- 
swain, oarsmen, and bowman. According to 
the International Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea the crews of lifeboats on passen- 
ger vessels must include a certain number 
of certified boatmen. 

Tr: Armement; Ger: Bootsmannschajt. 
BOAT SKATE. One of the vertical hard- 
wood fenders fitted to the inboard side of a 
ship’s lifeboat to facilitate launching from 
the high side of a listed vessel. They extend 
from the gunwale to well under the turn of 
hilge and are so designed as to be easily 
detachable after the boat is afloat. 

Fr: Patin dEmharcation. 

BOAT BEAM. Framing placed at a certain 
height above deck for a boat to rest upon. 
Usually a heavy fore and after is located 
appropriately below and parallel to the 
boat's keel. This baulk bears transverse 
members which can-y the boat chocks upon 
which the boat rests. Also called boat skid. 
Fr: Barres de Theorie; Ger: Barnngs- 
halhen; Bootsgalgen. 

BOAT SKID. One of the heavy vertical 
planks sometimes fitted to the outside plat- j 
ing abreast of the davits and extending from i 
the boat-deck to the load line to keep the 
boat clear of any projecting part by which 
it might be damaged when it is being low- 
ered or hoisted. 

See Boat Beam. 

BOAT SLING. A sling of rope or chain 
used for hoisting or lowering a boat. There 
is one forward and one aft. The forward 
sling has one end secured to a ringbolt in 
the stem and the other to a link plate 
fastened to the keel. The after sling is simi- 
larly secured to the stempost and keel. 

Fr: Patte dEmhar cation; Ger: Boots- 
tropp; Zurrhroken. 

BOAT SPADE. A short-handled spade 
carried in a whaleboat and i^ed for cutting 
a hole when attaching a line to a dead 
whale before towing (obsolete). 

BOAT SPAR. The fore-and-aft spar used 
with round bar davits to secure for steading 
a boat when it is swung out. It is provided 
with puddings for fending. Also called boat 
boom, rolling spar, piping spar, strongback, 
pudding boom, pudding bag spar. 

Ger: Zurrbaum, 

BOAT STAND. Cast-iron column for sup- 
porting lifeboat chocks in an elevated posi- 
tion to permit a better passage or more 
space at the sides on the boat deck. There 
are usually two boat stands for each boat. 


Fr: Support dEmhar cation; Ger: Boots- 
slander. 

BOAT STATIONS. The allotted place of 
each person when the lifeboats are being 
lowered. 

Fr: Posies dEmharcations ; Ger: Boots- 
station. 

BOAT STATIONS BILL. A posted Hst 
showing to which lifeboat each member of 
the crew and passenger has to report in the 
event of an emergency. 

Fr: Role Appel avx Pastes dEmharca- 
tions; Ger: Bootsrolle. 

BOAT STEERER. In a whaleboat the 
man who pulls the harpoon oar, darts the 
iron into the whale, and then steers while 
the boat-header lances the mammal (obso- 
lete) . 

BOATSWAIN. A petty officer on board 
ship who has immediate charge of all deck 
hands. 

Fr: MaUre dJEquipage ; Ger: Bootsmann. 
See Boatswain’s Whistle. 

The boatswain must be a thorough sea- 
man and know how all work upon rigging 
and general upkeep of the vessel should be 
carried out. He also has under his care: 
boats, anchors, cables, cordage, cargo gear, 
and deck stores. On large vessels the boat- 
swain is assisted in his duties by one or more 
boatswain’s mates. ^ 

The more exclusive function of the boat- 
swain is the superintendence and control 
that he exercises over the men._He summoiM 
the crew to their duties, assists, with to 
mates, in the necessary business of the ship, 
and relieves the watch when its time expires. 
TTir calls on the crew are made by a whistle 
of peculiar shape. 

BOATSWAIN'S CALL. 

See Boatswain's Whistle. 

BOATSWAIN'S CHAIR. An oak board 
about % or % in. thick and 24 in. long 
with four holes, one at each corner. It has 
two pieces of line about 6 ft. long formed 
into loops with ends passed through the 
holes in the board and spliced on the under 
side and is hoisted aloft by a whip. It is 
used for sending a man aloft where foothold 
is not obtainable, as when painting or doing 
rigging work. 

Fr: Chaise de Vahier; Chaise de Mature; 
Ger: Bootsmannstuhl. 
BOATSWAIN'S LOCKER. A small com- 
partment in which, are kept tools and ^ small 
stuff for repairing and making up rigging or 
cargo gear. 

Fr: Magasin du Maztre d Equipage; Ger: 
BootsmanTisvorratskammer ; Boots- 
mannshellegaU 
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BOATSWAIN’S MATE. A petty officer 
acting as an assistant to the boatswain. 

Fr: Second MaUre d^£!qidpage; jG-er: 
Bootsmannsmaat. 

BOATSWAIN’S WHISTLE. A small sil- 
ver pipe of peculiar shape used by the boat- 
swain and his mate to attract attention of 
the crew by emitting various strains or 
shrillSj each of them signifying a specific 
purpose. Also named boatswain’s call. 

Fr: Sifflet de Manoeuvre; Ger: Boots- 
manns'pjeife, 

McCarthy, S., The Boatswain’s Call, U. S. 
Naval Institute, Proceedings, voL 39, no. 
147, Annapolis, 1913. 

BOAT TACKLE. A purchase of two blocks 
doubled or trebled and a length of rope, 
used for hoisting or lowering ship’s boats. 

Fr: Palan d'Bmbarcation; Ger: Boots- 
talje. 

Lower blocks are fitted with a swivel and 
long link for hooking on to the boat, and 
if they are not of the nontoppling type an 
iron outrigger about 2 ft. long is riveted to 
the top. To this outrigger a length of wire 
running between the two blocks prevents 
the falls from twisting when the boat reaches 
the water and the blocks are unhooked. 
BOAT WINCH. An electric winch placed 
on the boat deck of large passenger vessels 
for handling lifeboats. Also called boat 
hoist. 

Fr: Treuil de Bossoir; Ger: Bootswinde. 

In some instances there are no drums and 
the boat winch consists of two vertical or 
horizontal gypsyheads around which the 
boat falls are taken. Where large boats with 
single-wire falls are used the winch is 
equipped with drums aromd which the falls 
remain permanently wound. Boat winches 
of this type are supplied with two inde- 
pendent brakes for lowering. The main brake 
is so arranged that it must always return to 
its “on” position as soon as it ceases to be 
held by hand in the “off” position. 

BOB AO. A small paddling canoe from 
Tonga Islands with single outrigger. It is 
the counterpart of the Samoan pao-pao. 
Also called hoohao. 

The canoe has a dugout hull, with rounded 
bottom and tumble-home sides. The hull 
ranges in size from 10 to 15 ft. with a 
molded breadth at gunwale of 8 to 9 in., 
increasing at bilge to 12 to 16 in., and a depth 
of 12 to 15 in. The outrigger consists of two 
straight booms projecting 5 to 7 ft. outboard 
attached usually to a cylindrical float by 
two U-shaped flexible withies. These are in 
some canoes replaced by two small uprights 
that cross one another above the boom. 
BOBBIN. Large heavy wooden rollers 
fastened to the footrope of a trawl net when 
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fishing over rough ground. They vary m 
diameter from 6 to 26 in. Each roller has 
an iron bush through the center and through 
this the wire rope that forms the core of 
the ground rope is rove. 

Fr: Diabolo. 

Bobbins are known as rolling bobbins, 
setting bobbins, or bead bobbins. The rolling 
bobbins are placed at the center or bosom 
of the gi’ound rope. They are from 16 to 26 
in. in diameter and 6 to 7 in. thick. The 
rolling bobbins are interspaced with one or 
two setting bobbins, according to rig. These 
do not revolve, their purpose being to keep 
the rolling bobbins apart and to serve as a 
means of attaching the ground rope to the 
fishing line of the trawl. The setting bobbins 
are about 9 in. in diameter, having a groove 
cut around their circumference for the wire 
to the fishing line. The bead bobbins are 
carried at the wings of the ground rope. 
They are about 6 in. in diameter and also 
free to revolve about the wire. 

A steel bobbin patented and known as the 
“Ross” rolling bobbin is occasionally used 
on the center of the ground rope. It is a 
steel sphere of about a 20-in. diameter. 
These bobbins are said to last longer than 
the wooden ones and to be more effective 
in enabling the ground rope to ride over 
obstacles on the sea bottom. 

BOBBIN SHAFT. A short length of shaft- 
ing occasionally fitted near the afterend of 
the tunnel to facilitate withdrawal of the 
propeller shaft for inspection. 

BOBSTAY. A rope, chain, or iron rod that 
extends from bowsprit end to stem and 
counteracts the lifting strain of the forestay. 

Fr : Sous Barbe ; Ger: Wasserstag, 

In craft rigged with a reefing bowsprit, 
as the outboard length of the spar varies 
the bobstay is set up with a tackle. A gun 
tackle is used and hooked into the end of 
the bobstay and the lower eye of the cranse 
iron. The fall comes inboard and is fastened 
to a cleat at the bowsprit bitts. 

In large sailing ships when three bohstays 
are fitted they are called inner bobstay, 
middle bobstay, cap bobstay. When there 
are two, inner bobstay and cap bobstay. 
BOBSTAY PIECE. A piece of compass 
timber fitted and bolted to the back of the 
figurehead and to its supporting piece or 
knee-of-the-head. Also called lace piece, 
lacing. 

Fr: Combe de Capudne; Ger: Gallion- 
schegg. 

BOBSTAY PLATE. A metal fitting bolted 
to the bobstay piece, through which the 
lower end of bobstay is attached to the 
stem. 

Ft: Piton de Sous Barhe. 
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BOBSTAY TRICE, A line used in small 
craft to pull up the bobstay so that it will 
not chafe against the cable while the boat 
is at anchor. 


BOCK. An open boat with small deck or 
cuddy forward engaged in beam trawl fishing 
or lining in the district of Locquivy (Brit- 
tany). Length 33 ft. Breadth 10 ft. Depth 
11 ft. 

The rig consists of a pole mast with |aff 
mainsail, jackyard topsail, foresail, and jib. 
Larger types are found in Locquivy and 
Port Even- These are chiefiy engaged in 
lobstering off the Irish and English south 
coasts where they are usually known as 
'Trench crabbers.” Their maximum length 
attains 53 ft. They have comparatively great 
beam and deep draft and are very efficient 
under sail. Most of them have recently been 
supplied with auxiliary motors. 
BODDEN-BOOT. A small open boat used 
in the inshore herring fisheries on shoals 
named Bodden off the Pomeranian Coast 
(Baltic), around the Island of Riigen, 
Greifswald, and so on. 

The hull is built with keel, square stern, 
clinker planking. There are two thwarts. The 
rig consists of a tall foresail that tacks down 
to stemhead, and has four lines or reef 
points. The boom mainsail is gaff-headed 
with loose foot and 4 reef bands. It is cut 
very long in the head, as is customary in 
these waters. 

BODY OIL. 1. Ordinary whale oil from the 
blubber, as distinguished from head oil.^ 

2. The term also refers to oil obtained 
from the bodies of any fat fish, for instance, 
mackerel and herring. Used as tanning oil. 


BODY PLAN. An end view showing 
curves of the sides of the ship’s transverse 
frame lines. Frame lines forward of the mid- 
ship section are shown on the right of the 
center line, while those aft of the midship 
section are on the left of the center line. 

Ft: Vertical; Ger: Spannriss; Beitenriss. 
BOEIJER. A small Dutch sloop fitted with 
leeboards. Also called Boeier. Boeijers vary 
in length from 26 to 65 ft- 

It has very rounded bows, the planking or 
plating meeting the ^ stem at right anmes. 
The stem projects slightly underwato. Ine 
bow and stem are almost identical. The lee- 
boards especially in the smaller 
unusually broad and almost fan-shaped. The 
mast is stepped in a tabernacle a^ maced 
well aft. The bottom is flat but the hiig^ 
are rounded like those of a flat-floored 
dinghy. A bowsprit is xisually carried. 


BOEUP. 

See Bateau Boeufi 


BOG. A local name given on the South 
Coast of England (Hastings) to a small 
decked fishing boat used for beam trawKng. 
These boats are lug-rigged with two masts. 
The stem is indifferently of lute or elliptical 
shape. Length over-all 23 ft. Length of keel 
18 ft. Breadth 9.5 ft. Depth of hold 3.8 ft. 
BOGGIN LINE. A length of chain and a 
wire pendant shackled on each side of the 
rudder horn. Their purpose is to retain 
control of the rudder and facilitate steering 
in case of accident to the steering gear. Also 
called rudder pendant. 

Er: Sauvegarde; Ger: Sorgleine, 

BOILER CAPACITY. The maximum 
number of boiler horsepower that can be 
generated in a boiler. In marine practice the 
capacity is usually based on 10 sq. ft. of 
heating smface per horsepower. 

BOILER CASING. The partition enclos- 
ing the space above the boiler room in the 
way of the boiler hatch. 

Fr: JEncaissement des Chaudieres; Ger: 

Kesselv/mhau; Schomsteinumhau; 

Kesselmantel. 

The boiler casing forms a trunk of suf- 
ficient size for the installation and removal 
of boilers and affords the necessary space 
to accommodate the smokestack and venti- 
lator cowls that lead to the boiler room. The 
top of the casing extends well abQj^e the 
weather deck if the ship has no superstmc- 
ture, and is carried through the superstruc- 
ture if there is one. The length and the 
width of the boiler casing depend on the 
position and the diameter of the smoke pipe. 
The width also varies with the space 
required for the boiler uptakes. 

BOILER CHOCK. A vertical bracket fixed 
to the tank top or floor, the upper comer of 
which overlaps the face of the boiler. Also 
called collision chock. 

Er: Taquet de Choc; Ger: Kesselstopper. 
One chock is placed at the end of each 
boiler to guard against the forward motion 
of the boiler in the event of an end-on col- 
lision. Collision chocks are also useful in 
preventing the gradual fore-and-aft move- 
ment of the boiler due to long and continued 
expansion and contraction. 
boiler EFFICIENCY. The ratio of the 
heat actually transmitted to the water in 
the boiler to the total heat developed by 
the combustion of the fuel. 

Er: Rendement des Appareils Svapora- 
toires; Ger: Kesselwirkungsgrad, 
Boiler efficiency is determined by tbe 
quantity of feed water fed to the boiler, 
amount of fuel burned, steam pressure in 
the boiler and temperature of feed water. 
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EfiBicieEcy of Scotch boiler. . .68 to 77 per cent 
Efficiency of water-tube 

boiler (large tubes) 63 to 84 per cent 

BOILER FOUNDATION. Modern ex- 
press-type marine boilers are secured in 
place by saddles and supports. The saddles, 
formed of plates and shapes j oined by weld- 
ing, are shaped to fit the under side of the 
water drums, and are welded to an inverted 
T structure. The saddles land on supports 
built up as pedestals, secured to the ship’s 
structure by welding or riveting. 

BOILER HATCH. A hatch around smoke- 
stacks and uptakes, fitted over the boiler 
room. It is usually made large enough to 
provide for the installation or removal of 
boilers. 

Fr: Panneau des Chaujferies; Gter: Kes- 
selluke. 

BOILER HORSEPOWER. One boiler 
horsepower is conventionally taken as being 
equal to an evaporation of 34.5 lbs. of water 
per hour from and at 212® F. 
BOILERMAKER. One engaged in the 
construction, assembly, or repair of boilers. 
Some of the largest and fastest merchant 
vessels carry an unlicensed man as boiler- 
maker, to whom are assigned boiler-repair 
duties. 

Fr: Chaudronnier. 

BOILlj^R ROOM. Compartment in which 
the ship’s boilers are located. 

Fr: Compartiment Chavdieres; Ger: 
Ke^selraum. 

BOILERS. Steam generating units used 
aboard ship to provide steam for propulsion, 
by reciprocating engines or turbines, or for 
auxiliary purposes, such as heating, or for 
both. 

See Fire-tube Boiler, Water-tube Boiler. 

Boilers are classified by relative location 
of combustion spaces and water spac^, as 
(1) fire-tube boilers, (2) water-tube boilers; 
and also by methods of circulation of water : 
(1) natural circulation; (2) forced circula- 
tion; (3) forced recirculation. 

The boiler must provide for combustion 
of fuel, transfer of neat from fuel to water, 
circulation of water, and circulation of 
steam. 

The boiler consists of: (1) a furnace; (2) 
the boiler proper, a closed pressure vessel 
containing originally the water from which 
the steam is generated; (3) the uptakes; 
(4) internal piping and external connections 
for water supply; (5) internal piping and 
external connections for drawing off steam; 
(6) appliances and fittings for control of 
operation, and for safeguard against dam- 
age. 


BOILER STOOL. One of the cradles 
formed by vertical plating and angles, on 
which a cylindrical boiler rests. The upper 
edge is curved to the radius of the boiler 
shell. Their number for each boiler varies 
from 2 to 4 according to size. Also called 
boiler bearer, boiler foundation. 

Fr: Berccau de C handier e; Ger: KesseU 
sLuhL 

BOEA. A small diigoiit canoe from Aru 
Islands (Banda Sea) with or without out- 
riggers. 

BOKKA-YOKO. Single-sheet bark canoe 
of the Raminyeri tribe from Encounter Bay 
in South Australia. 

BO KURA. A small open boat from the 
Maidive Islands that looks rather like half 
a walnut shell and that injiy (iariy 2 or 3 
people. It is used as a ferry in sheltered 
waters. 

BOLD BOW. A bow in which the water- 
lines at stem form a comparatively obtuse 
angle. Also called bluff bow, rounded bow, 
broad bow, full bow. 

Fr: Avant Plein; Ger: Brciter Bug; VoU 
ler Bug, 

BOLD HAWSE. A ship is said to have a 
bold hawse when the hawse holes are high 
above water. 

BOLD SHORE. A steep coast line which 
vessels may approach closely without danger 
of grounding. 

Fr: Cote Accore; jGer: Steilkmte. 

BOLIO. A built-up canoe from the Ganges 
estuary (Bengal). It has a length of 6 to 
10 beams with greatest breadth amidships 
and from stem to stern almost follows the 
true curve of a circle. It is similar to the 
partshi but larger. Also called boleah, baulia, 
bhaolia. 

BOLL. A half-decked fishing boat found 
at the mouth of the river Ems and in the 
Zuider Zee, about 28 ft. in length and 9 ft. 
beam with flat bottom and Iceboards. It is 
fore-and-aft-rigged with one mast, gafif 
mainsail, topsail, and jib foresail. 
BOLLARD. See Bitt, Loggerhead. 
BOLLARD. Single or double cast steel 
posts secured to a wharf or pier and used for 
mooring vessels by means of lines extending 
from the vessel and fastened to the post. 
Double-post bollards are raked at an angle 
of about 60 degrees from each other. Also 
called Checking Bollard, Warping Bollard, 
Fr: Bollard; Ger: Landpoller; Verhol^ 
poller. 

American Marine Standards Committee 
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BOLLARD CLEAT—BOLT 


Standards P no. 1 and no. 4, Bollards and 
Cleats for Docks, Washington, D. C., 1931. 




BOLLARD CLEAT. A combined bollard 
and cleat secured to a wharf or pier and 
used for warping or mooring vessels. 
BOLLARD TIMBER. 

See Knighthead. 

BOLO. A double-ended dugout canoe oi 
round cross section from the Duala coastal 
tribes of the Cameroons. These craft vary 
in size, the largest being propelled by a 
crew of 24 paddlers. The bow and stern are 
square and flat at gunwale level. 

The holO’-hu-Tiene of the Batanga people 
is a large sailing dugout fitted with wash 
strake and used for traveling along the coast 
and in some instances venturing as lar ^as 
the Island of Ternando-Po. Coasting trips 


from Kribi to Duala are frequently made 
with these craft. 

BOLSH. 

See Balch Line. 

BOLSTER. A general term for various 
pieces of timber fixed in different positions 
to prevent chafing between ropes and other 
parts of the rigging. 

Fr: Coussin; Ger: Kissen; Polster. 

See Hawse Bolster, Rowlock Bolster. 

1. A piece of softwood covered with tarred 
canvas placed on the trestletrees and against 
the mast for the collars of the shrouds to 
rest upon. 




DOUBLE, BOLLARDS, 

Bollards. {American Marine Standards) 


2 Block of wood fitted on the side of a 
mast to fill up the angle between top of 
trestletree and masthead to prevent the rig- 
ging being cut against the outer edge of the 

trestletree, * ■, w 

BOLSTER PLATE (IT. S.). A doublmg 
plate adjoining the hawse hole to protect 
the bow plating from the chafing of the 


achor cable. ^ x 

OLT. 1. Bolts, as used in the building oi 
ooden vessels or boats, are stout metal 
ins secured by riveting for holding 
lanently fast together different parts of the 
raming. They are made of copper, yellow 
letal or galvanized iron. 

Fr: Cheville; Ger: Bolzsn. 

Conner or yellow metal bolts when used 
,re rmncipally employed for the underwater 
urfLe of the outside pla^ng, as 
lails. Bolts of various shapes and design 
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are also used on deck for several purposes 
in connection mth the rigging. Such are 
hookbolts and eyebolts. Yellow metal and 
especially copper bolts are very extensible 
and therefore liable to stretch under heavy 
strain. An iron bolt will stand more strain 
and yet recover its form by virtue of its 
elasticity. 

A bolt varies in dimensions according to 
material and locality where made ; 

See Blunt Bolt, Carriage Bolt, Chain Bolt, 
Clmch Bolt, Deck Bolt, Dog Bolt, 
Drain Bolt, Drift Bolt, Eyebolt, 
Forelock Bolt, Holding Down Bolt, 
Hookbolt, In-and-Out Bolt, Lag 
Bolt, Rag Bolt, Ring Bolt, Rod 
Bolt, Screw Bolt, Set Bolt, Shackle 
Bolt, Square Bolt, Stud Bolt, 
Throat Bolt, Toggle Bolt, Wring 
Bolt. 

2. A roll of canvas of definite length and 
width as supplied by manufacturers to the 
trade. 

Fr: Piece; Ger: Beutel. 


Width of Length oi 


Material 

Bolt 

Bolt 


Unbleached 

{in Inches) {in Yards) 

or Ship Flax 
Unbleached 

24 

40-42 

[Great Britain] 

or Ship Flax 
Unbleached 

22 

90 

[U. S. A.] 

or Ship Flax 
Unbleached 

22^ 

65 

[France] 

or Ship Flax 
Half or Full 

24 

38^ 

[Germany] 

Bleached Flax 
Half or Full 

24 

42 


Bleached Flax 
American 

15-18 

100 


Cotton 

American 

24 

42 


Cotton 

Egsrptian 

16-18 

100 


Cotton 

Tarpaulin 

15-18 

100 


Can-vas 

86 

100 



BOLTED SECTIONAL DOCK. A type 
of floating dock usually built in three sec- 
tions of approximately equal lengths, the 
two end sections being stepped to form 
landings when carrying out a self-docking 
operation. 

BOLTER. A shipyard worker who places 
the bolts and does all the *‘laying-up'^ of 
structural members before or in advance of 
the reamers and riveters. When unbolted 
holes have been reamed the bolters change 
the bolts and clean out any biUTs or chips 
between plates. The bolter foreman is 
assisted by quartermen bolters and leading- 
men bolters. Also called bolter up. 

Ft: Charpentier en Fer, 

BOLTER-TTP, 

See Plater. 

BOLTING-. 1. In wooden shipbuilding the 
operation by which the various timbers and 


planking of a wooden ship are fastened; 
bolts, spikes, and treenails being used. 

Fr: Chevillage; Ger: Verbolzung. 

2. The fitting and securing of plating and 
framing by nuts and screw bolts before 
riveting. 

Fr: Montage; Ger: Montage. 

BOLT ROPE. Hawser-laid hemp or wire 
cordage sewed on the edges of sails to 
strengthen them, to which all the gear tised 
in clewing up is attached. Also called 
roping. 

Fr: La Ralmgue; Ger: Lich. 

Each bolt rope takes its name from its 
position on the sail, that is, hid rope, leech 
rope, foot rope. When made of fiber rope it 
is obtained by careful solo(;tion and prepara- 
tion of the fibers and it lias a soft lay. It is 
a better wearing rope than the ordinary 
grade. Nowadays in trading vessels and 
yachts bolt ropes arc frequently made of 
flexible wire. In cruising ya(dil,s white hemp 
or wire rope is used. Fisliing boats use 
tarred hemp bolt rope with o.xlra soft lay 
IY 2 to 4 in. in circumfercnc^e for purse lines. 
Three-Stranded Manila bolt rope 5 in. or 
more in circumference is used for towing 
hawsers. 

BOLT ROPE NEEDLE. A curved sail 
needle used for sewing Manila bolt rope 
around sails, awnings, and so on. Also called 
Lolly needle, roping needle, short spur 
needle. 

Fr: Aiguille a Ralingiier; Ger: LieJmadel. 
BOM. A Dutch fishing craft formerly 
found in Scheveningen-Katwyk and Noord- 
wyk, with beam equal to about half its 
length and with bow and stern almost alike. 
It was strongly built to bo beached on the 
sands and to withstand the heavy pounding 
when lying half-afloat. Bommen are no 
longer built. Tonnage ranged from 25 to lOO. 
Crew 2 to 10. 

BOMBARDA. A two- 
masted flat-bottomed 
Italian coaster with a 
capacity of 80 to 150 
tons. The mainmast, 
made of a single, spar, 
is stepped at midlength 
and carries square sails. The mizzen, placed 
very far aft, carries a driver and gaff topsail. 
Two headsails set on the bowsprit. 
BONDED STORES. Ship's stores which 
can be delivered under special arrangements 
direct from a bonded warehouse to the ves- 
sel without payment of the customs duties. 

Fr: Appi'ovisionnements non Dedouanes ; 

Ger: TJnverzollte Vorrate. 



Bomharda 
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BONDED VALUE— BONNEi: 


BONDED VALUE. Defers to the gross 
market value of merchandise of a character 
usually sold “in bond” as distinguished from 
“duty paid'^ value. The term is used in 
marine insurance reports on cargo surveys. 

Fr: Valeur en Doiiane; Valeur non 
Dedouanee ; Ger: Vnverzollte Wert. 
bonded value clause, a marine 
policy clause whereby the underwriter 
agrees to adjust claims for particular aver- 
age, that is, partial loss on goods, on the 
basis of the gross value on arrival at desti- 
nation less duty; instead of following the 
usual practice of including duty. 

BONDED WAREHOUSE. A public or 
privately owned warehouse where dutiable* 
goods are stored pending payment of duty 
or removal under bond. The storage and 
delivery of goods are under the supervision 
of customs officers and if the warehouse is 
privately owned the keeper has to enter 
into a bond as indemnity in respect of the 
goods deposited, which may not be delivered 
without a release from the customs. 

Fr; Entrepot de Douane; G-er; Zolllager; 
Zollspeicher, 

BOND NOTE. A customs form required 
before dutiable goods can be removed or 
transported from a bonded warehouse. 
Sometimes called customs warrant. 

Fr: Acquit a Caution; Ger: ZollhegldU 
schein; Zollausliejerschein. 

BONE. The white foam at the stem caused 
by a vessel’s motion through the water. 
BONGO. A square-ended Ecuadorian dug- 
out canoe rigged with mast and sail. The 
hull is built with a top strake of great 
depth and thickness, made of balsa wood, 
which through its buoyancy acts as an out- 
rigger when the canoe heels over. Its length 
varies from 32 to 39 ft. The pongo of the 
Maracaibo lagoon and adjacent rivers 
(Venezuela) is a large flat-bottom dugout 
with a capacity of several tons. 
BONITERA. A Spanish half-decked center- 
board boat with high raking stem piece, 
sharp or transom stern and five thwarts, 
employed for trolling bonito and tuna 
on the Cantabrian coast. Also called 
lancha honitera. It is rigged with two masts 
and lugsails. The small foremast has no 
rake and the much taller mainmast rakes 
aft. This type of boat has been mostly 
replaced by small steam launches called 
lancMllas de vapor. Length 54.6 ft. Breadth 
12.4 ft. Depth 5.6 ft. 

BONITOLERA. Small Spanish open boat 
used for near-shore trolling on the Canta- 


brian Coast. It is rigged with one mast and 
lateen sail. 

BONJEAN CURVE. Curve of areas of 
transverse sections versus draft and of 
moments of transverse areas above the base 
line versus draft. Bon jean curves enable the 
naval architect to obtain the displacement 
of a vessel at any desired trim. 

These curves are also used in launching 
calculations to determine successive values 
of the force of buoyancy acting upon the 
immersed portion of the ship as it gradually 
becomes waterborne. 



BONNET. 1. A portable wood or metal 
protecting hood placed over the engines 
(petrol) in an open boat. 

Fr; Capot; Ger: Hauhe, 

2. An additional strip of canvas made to 
fasten with latchings to the foot of a fore- 
and-aft sail to increase its area and gather 
more wind. Also called studsail. 

Ft: Bonette Maillee; Ger: Bonnet. 
Bonnets are used in small lug-rigged craft 
to avoid the weight of a bag of canvas when 
the sail is reefed. They are in shape exactly 
similar to the foot of the sail they are 
intended for. They have a head tabling 2% 
inches broad, on which a line of 12-thread 
stuff named keel line is sewed in bights to 
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form the latchings. By casting the lacing 
adrift the bonnet is easily detached from 
the foot of the sail. When used with jibs 
the bonnet is usually one third the depth of 
the sail it belongs to. Cruising yachts occa- 
sionally have a bonnet laced to the foot 
of the small spinnaker. When used at the 
foot of a boom mainsail it is called a 
water sail. 

BOOBY HATCH. An access hatch leading 
from a weather deck into the accommoda- 
tion. A small hatchway, used for obtaining 
access inside the vessel without removing 
the main hatches. 

This term also refers to a small portable 
companion, the framework of which is lashed 
to the deck when in use. Sometimes called 
companion hatch. 

Fr: Panneau de Descente; Ger: Kafuterh- 
luke; Schieheluke, 

BOOK. Term used by whalemen to denote 
slices of blubber as cut on the mincing horse 
before being pitched into the try pots. The 
blubber was left adhering to a rind like the 
leaves of a book; hence its name. Also called 
Bible. 

See Cargo Book, Continuous Discharge 
Book, Molding Book, Prayer Book, 
Scrap Log Book, Ship’s Log Book, 
Strake Book, 

BOOKING CLERK. An official in a ship- 
ping office who performs the duties pertain- 
ing to the sale and assignment of passenger 
accommodations. 

BOOM. 1. A general name given to a pro- 
jecting spar or pole that provides an out- 
reach for extending the foot of sails, or 
mooring boats, handling cargo, bearing a 
ship away from a quay wall, and so on. 

Ft: Borne; Gui; Tang on; Ger: Baum; 
Spiere; Ausleger. 

See Awning Boom, Bentinck Boom, Bige- 
low Boom, Boat Boom, Cargo 
Boom, Fish Boom, Fore Boom, 
Hatch Boom, Jacky Boom, Jibboom, 
Flying Jibboom, Jumbo Boom, Lat- 
tice Boom, Martingale Boom, Park 
Avenue Boom, Placery Boom, Rid- 
ing Boom, Ringtail Boom, Sail 
Boom, Studding Sail Boom, Sound- 
ing Boom, Spinnaker Boom, Swing- 
ing Boom, Yard Boom. 

2. A two^masted lateen-iigged vessel em- 
ployed for trading on the coasts of Arabia 
and Bast Africa, and for pearling in. the 
Persian Gulf. It originated in Koweit, AJso 
called hum. Length over-all 36 to 110 ft. 
Breadth 18 to 23 ft. Depth 8 to 12 ft. 


The straight stem piece projects forward 
for a considerable distance and is built out 
into a sort of planked bowsprit. The top is 
rounded but undecoral, od. The sharp stern- 
post is similar to that of the Dhangi, having 
a strong rake and heavily built. The 



deck extends from stern to stern with raised 
afterdeck. The steering is done by a wheel 
connected to the rudder by a system of 
yoke lines leading from the quarters. The 
mainsail is a lateen and the mizzcn a small 
settee. The mainsail tacks down bowsprit 
fashion to a long spar, the heel of which 
is lashed to the mast. 

BOOM BALLAST. A system of ballasting 
formerly used by sailing ships when in 
harbor. One or more booms were slung over 
the side and secured to the vessel by chain 
lashings. When no longer required they were 
disconnected and floated away. Thus this 
method avoided taking aboard and discharg- 
ing several hundred tons of ballast. 

BOOM BAND. A metal band at the after- 
end of a sail boom. Tt is made in two parts 
held together on the boom by bolts and nuts 
and fitted with an extra half band for 
holding the sheet-block hook. 

BOOM CHOCK. A wooden chock secured 
to the top of the boom gallows and hollowed 
out to receive and hold the head of a cargo 
boom when lowered. It is fitted with a 
clamp or with lashing eyes to hold the 
boom in place. Also called boom cradle, 
boom rest. 

Fr: Support de Gui; Ger: Baumkrucke. 
BOOM CLEAT. A flat piece of wood per- 
forated with holes and projecting on each 
side of a sail boom at the afterend. The reef 
pendants are passed through the holes and 
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tie''! down when the sail is reefed. Also called 
reeftng cleat. 

Pr: Yiolon de Ris ; Ger; Rejfklampe; 
Schmierklampe. 

BOOM CRUTCH. A portable fitting for 
resting the main boom of small fore-and-aft- 
rigged craft when in port. A stanchion to 
support the lowered end of a cargo boom 
at sea. Also called boom rest, cradle or der- 
rick support. 

BOOM GTJY. A rope or tackle used for 
steadying the spanker boom -when it is run- 
ning free. Sometimes called lazy guy. 

Fr: Retenue de Gui; Ger; Bullentau. 
BOOM HORSE. 1. An iron bar fastened 
on the top of a boom at the afterend, serv- 
ing as a clew outhaul. 

2. An iron bar with semicircular curvature 
made into the band at the afterend of a 
boom for the sheet block to travel on. Also 
called boom traveler. 

BOOM IRON. Iron band and fitting 
placed at the yardarm, through which a 
studding sail boom is run in and out. Some- 
times called withe. 

Fr: Blin de Bonnette; Ger: Baumhugel; 
Spier enhugelring. 

BOOM JIGGER TACKLE. A small 
double and single block-tackle used for 
rigging studding-sail booms in and out on a 
lower yard. Also called Boom Jigger (obso- 
lete) . 

Ft: Cartahu de Bout Dehors; (jer: Lee- 
segel Spierentalje. 


BOOM SPAR. A round stick or piece of 
timber with a length of 20 to 25 ft. and a 
girth at the butt of 3 to 4 hands (12 to 16 
in.) suitable for spar making. 

Fr: Matereau. 

BOOM TABLE. A steel structure built up 
around a mast from the deck or an out- 
rigger attached to a mast to support the 
heel bearings of cargo booms. It provides 
working clearances when a number of booms 
are used with one mast. 

BOOM TACKLE. A tackle that leads for- 
ward of the boom when a vessel under sail 
is running before the wind. 

Fr: Palan de Retenue de Gvi; Ger: 

Baumtalje. 


BOOM TRAVELER. 

See Boom Horse. 

BOOMY. A name given in 
to a coastal sailing barge 
rigged with a gaff and boom 
mainsail and mizzen. 

BOOT. 

See Mast Coat. 

BOOT IRON. A wood caulk- 
ing tool with long, sharp 
blade, used for getting the 
oakum into places not easily 
reached by the ordinary caulk- 
ing irons, such as corners and 
very short or very narrow 
seams. Formerly used for 
heavy work. 

BOOT TOPPING. The sur- 


Great Britain 



BOOMKIN. 

See Bumkin. 

BOOM MAINSAIL. A fore-and-aft or gaff 
mainsail in which the foot is extended by a 
boom. The mainsail of a cutter, sloop, 
schooner, and so on. 

Fr: Grand-voile Bomee. 

BOOM OFF. To keep a vessel berthed at 
a pier or quay some distance away from the 
apron by means of heavy logs or booms. 
Ger: Abbaumen. 

BOOMS. 1. Term formerly used to denote 
the space in a vesseKs waist used for stowing 
boats and spare spars. The space between 
the fore and mainmast in which the boom 
boats were stowed, 

2. The spare spars of a sailing vessel. 

Fr: Drdme. 

BOOM SADDLE. A collar or bracket on 
a lower mast, upon which the jaws of a 
boom rest when there is no gooseneck. Also 
called boom crutch. 

Fr: Support de Gui; Ger: Gobel; Bcium- 
kruche. 


face of the outside plating 
between light and load lines. 
BOOT-TOPPING PAINT. A special paint 
applied to the outer shell plating between 
light and load waterlines, over the anti- 
corrosive coating. 

It is required for the reason that antifoul- 
ing paints are short-lived when alternately 
wet and dry, and also because ordinary 
topside paint does not resist the erosive 
action of the waves. 

Fr; Peinture de Flottaison; Ger; Wasser- 
gangsfarbe ; Boottopfarhe. 

BORA. A cold northeasterly wind, occa- 
sionally of hurricane strength, experienced 
on the coasts of Albania and Dalmatia. It 
lasts over periods that vary from one day 
to well over a week and occurs generally 
when there is a considerable difference in 
temperature between the mountain range 
and sea level. 

BORE. 1. The generation of a tidal wave 
of unusual height that moves with consider- 
able rapidity, caused in certain narrowing 
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estuaries by the flood-tide \^ater being 
temporarily held back by the water flowing 
down the river. 

Fr: Mascaret; Ger: Spiingflut. 

2, One, two, or three successive waves 
of great height and violence at flood tide 
moving up an estuary or river. Also called 
eagre, pororoca. 

Fr: Mascaret; Ger: Gezeitenhrandung ; 
Sprungwelle ; Flutwelle; Bore. 

Krey, H., “Die Flutwelle in Flussmiindungen 
und Meeresbuchten,^’ Versuchsanstalt fur 
Wa^serbaa, und Schijfbau, Mitteilungen, 
Heft 3, Berlin, 1926. 

BORING. Pressing a ship through small 
ice or young ice under sail or power. 
BOROTANG. Single outrigger Micro- 
nesian dugout canoe from Palau Islands. It 
is similar to the kotraol except for the hull, 
which is heavier and deeper. This canoe is 
employed for the transportation of heavy 
cargo. 

BOSHTIM BOAT, local name for a 
shallow-draft, open boat used for fishing in 
sheltered waters on the Eastern Hampshire 
Coast (England). It is rigged with a single 
lugsail cut very narrow and unusually high 
in the hoist, which sets on a mast stepped 
well forward, 

BOSOM. 1. The middle part of the curve 
formed by the foot rope of a trawl net. The 
section of the net between the wing connec- 
tions. 

2, The inside of an angle bar. 

BOSOM BAR. 

See Bosom Piece. 

BOSOM KNEE. A horizontal wooden 
knee occasionally called lap-knee placed on 
the forward side of a beam. A similar knee 
placed on the after side of the beam is i 
called a lodging knee, lodger knee, or lodge 
knee. 

Fr: Courbe Horizontale; Ger: Schlafendes 
Knie. < 

BOSOM PIECE. A short piece of angle 
bar used as a butt strap or connecting piece 
for the ends of two angle bars. It is 
fitted inside the flanges of the bars it joins. 
Sometimes called bosom bar or bosom plate. 

Fr: Comiere Couvre-Joint; Ger: Stoss-- 
winkel; Winkellasche. 

BOSS. The center piece of a magnetic 
compass card, supported by the pivot. Also 
called cap. In dry card compasses it is 
usually made of aluminum in the form of a 
cone fitted at the apex with a polished stone 
(sapphme, ruby, or beryl). In liquid com- 
passes it consists of a float or air vessel that 


provides the necessary buoyancy to the card. 
Fr: Bisque; Chape; Ger: Hutchen; 
Kompasshutchen, 

See Pintle Boss, Propeller Boss, Stern 
Boss. 

BOSS FRAME. One of the frames that 
curves out around the stern tube. 

Fr: Lunette (VEtamhat; Ger: Nmsspant. 
BOSSING. The swelled portion of the 
shank of a stock anchor through which a 
hole is bored for the stock to go through. 
Fr: Culasse. 

See Shell Bossing. 

BOSS PLATE. A furnaced plate fitted 
around the bossing of the propeller frame 
where the shaft emerges from the hull. 

Fr: Tole de Bossngc; Ger: NmsplattQ, 

BOSTON CUTTER. 

See Irish Boat. 

BOSTON SMACK. A cutter-rigged sailing 
boat used in the coastal fisheries between 
the Wash and the Humber River on the 
east coast of England. There arc two classes: 
the larger, with a length ranging from 40 
to 60 ft., is docked fore and aft. The smaller, 
with an average length of 30 ft., is half- 
decked. Both typos arc bnilt with straight 
stem, low overhanging counter stern, and 
low bulwarks. 

BOTARGO. A kind of food made from 
mullet roe. 

BOTE. A generic term used in Spain and 
Portugal to denote all small open rowboats, 
corresponding to the word “boat’' in English. 

In southern Portugal, however, this term 
is applied to a decked boat with lateen sail 
and oars, generally used in the coastal fish- 
eries. Length 28.8 ft. Breadth 10.1 ft. Depth 
3.2 ft. It carries a crew of 5 to 7 hands. 
BOTENG PAMUNUAKAN. A Philippine 
paddling or rowing dugout from Panay and 
Negros Islands hewn out of a lau-an trunk 
and modeled after a modern rowboat, with 
vertical stem and transom stern. 

It has a rudder which swings on pintles. 
It is chiefly used for working flsh traps and 
seines, where it has been found more handy 
than the long and slender hanca, besides 
having a capacity about twice as large as a 
banca of equal length. It is sometimes rigged 
with a small sail or fitted with a motor and 
used for towing bancas or other small craft. 
BOTTER. A flat-bottom, half-decked, 
sloop-rigged Dutch vessel from 30 to 50 ft. 
long. Capacity 3 to 9 tons. Also called 
botaak, botschuit. Length 40 ft. Breadth 13 
ft. Depth 4 ft. Draft about 2.3 ft. 

The hotter differs from the hoier by its 
high bows with overhanging stem, ending in 
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a raised pointed stemhead, and its low, round 
stern with narrow quarters. Half deck for- 
ward. Fish well amidships. Long and narrow 
leeboards. The flat bottom runs into a chine 
at the bilge. The mast has no shrouds. A 
running bowsprit with jib is occasionally 
seen. The mainsail has a short curved gaS 
and loose foot. A single halyard is used for 
hoisting the gaff. The hotter is considered 
the best seaboat among Dutch craft. It is 
extensively used for fishing and shrimping 
in the Zuider Zee and North Sea. Its design 
makes for riding out heavy weather with 
dry decks. 

BOTTLE PAPER. A printed form sup- 
plied by the U. S. Hydrographic Office on 
which the latitude, longitude, and date are 
entered by the captain of a vessel when at 
sea. It is placed in a sealed bottle and 
thrown overboard. The date and place of 
its ultimate recovery furnish information 
concerning the speed and direction of ocean 
currents. 

Ger : FlaschenfindezetieL 
BOTTLE RIGGINO SCREW. A turn- 
buckle with a single screw and a swivel at 
the end opposite to the screw. Sometimes 
called pipe turnbuckle, sleeve turnbuckle. 
Used to connect the ends of bobstays to 
the stem. The screw is enclosed in a tube 
as a protection against corrosion. 

Fr: Ridoir a Fowrreau; Ridoir d Lanteme. 
BOTTOM. 1. The portion of a vessel’s 
structure between keel and lower turn of 
bilge, 

Fr: Petit fond; Ger: Boden,. 

See Foul Bottom, Water Bottom, Copper 
Bottom, Flat Bottom, Inner Bot- 
tom, Single Bottom, Double 
Bottom. 

2 . The term bottom is also applied in a 
general sense to the whole of the ship’s 
surface below the waterline. 

3. In bottomry it is used with reference 
to the ship as a whole. 

BOTTOM BOARDS. Portable flooring fit- 
ted on the bottom of an open boat to 
protect the framing and fastenings of plank 
landings. 

Fr: Payol; Ger: Fusshoden; Rennlatten. 
BOTTOM COMPOSITION. A general 
name for anticorrosive and antifouling 
paints such as used on ship’s bottoms. Bot- 
tom. compositions on steel ships prevent 
corrosion and fouling. This has led to the 
general practice of painting the bottom with 
two kinds of paint over the priming coat. 

Fr: Peinture de Carene; Peinture Sous- 
Marine; Ger: Sohijfsbodenfarbe. 


See Anticorrosive Paint, Antifouling 
Paint. 

BOTTOM LINE. A general name for fish- 
ing lines used for catching fish near the 
bottom from a stationary boat or from the 
land. Also called ground line. Such lines 
generally have metal or wooden spreaders. 

Fr: Palangre; Ligne de Fond; Ger: 
Grundleine. 

BOTTOM LOG. A generic term for vari- 
ous types of patent logs in which the 
apparatias is fitted directly to the ship’s 
bottom plating, in contradistinction to the 
towed log, in which a rotator is attached 
to the end of a line. The continuous record 
of the speed through the water and the 
distance run are measured either in pressure 
units (pitometer log) or in units of rotation 
(impeller-type log). 

Hoppe, H., ‘'Ship’s Speed Meters,” Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Transactions, vol. 81 (1937-38). 
BOTTOM PINTLE. The lowest pintle of 
a rudder. It usually supports the weight of 
the rudder and, to lessen friction, has a 
conical hemispherical bearing surface. Also 
called heel pintle, bearing pintle. 

Fr: Aiguillot Injerieur; Ger: Unterer 
Fingerling; Tragfingerling, 
BOTTOM PLANKING. The part of the 
planking which extends from the diminish- 
ing planking to the garboard planking. 

Fr: Borde de Point; Ger; Bodenhe- 
plankung. 

BOTTOM PLATING. Shell plating ex- 
tending across the bottom or flat of the ship 
on both sides of the keel. The term is occa- 
sionally applied to the whole plating 
situated below the waterline. 

Fr: Borde des Fonds; Ger: BodenheplaU 
tung. 

BOTTOMRY. A monetary loan in cases 
of necessity on the security of the ship and 
cargo- conjointly, the sums so advanced 
being repayable to the lender a certain num- 
ber of days after the arrival of the vessel. 
Also called bottomry loan, gross adventure. 
If the vessel is lost before arrival at desti- 
nation, the lender loses his money, as it is 
payable only on condition that the vessel 
arrives. Bottomry is seldom resorted to 
nowadays. 

Ft; PtH d la Grosse; Contrat de Grosse; 
Pret d Retour de Voyage; Ger: 
Bodmerei, 

BOTTOMRY BOND. A document under 
seal by which a shipmaster binds himself in 
a penalty to repay a sum borrowed and 
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advanced for the necessities of the ship; the 
vessel freight and cargo being made liable 
for the repayment of same provided the 
ship arrives safely at its destination. No 
bottomry bond is valid unless the money 
borrowed is absolutely essential in order 
that the ship may be put in such a state 
that it can prosecute its voyage and there 
is no possibility of obtaining money by any 
other means. 

Er: Contrat de Grosze Aventure; Ger: 

Bodmereibrief. 

BOTTOMRY LIEN. The maritime lien 
created by a bottomry bond upon a ship, 
its freight, and its cargo, which may be 
enforced if the vessel arrives safely at the 
port of destination. A bottomry lien^ is 
inferior in rank to a seamen’s Hen, to a lien 
for master’s wages, to a Hen for general 
average claim, to a lien for freight, to a 
materialman’s lien. 

Er: Privilege du Preteur d la Grosse; 

Ger; Bodmer eipjandrecht. 
BOTTOM STRAKE. Any strake of plat- 
ing or planking on the bottom of a ship 
between garboard and bilge strakes. 

Er: Virure de Fond; Ger: Bodengang, 
BOTTOM WINGS. The lower parts of the 
trawl net opening. They are fixed in front 
to the ground rope, at the sides to the square 
and top wings, and behind to the head of 
the belly. Their length is that of the square 
and upper wings combined. 

Er: Grande AUe; Ger: Vntemetzflilgel. 
BOUDARKA. An open boat used in the 
fisheries of the Astrakhan region (Russia). 
Also called baudarka. The boudarka is gen- 
erally about 20 ft. long and 5 ft, wide, 
lightly built with narrow, pointed, flat bot- 
tom; round bilge, flaring sides, and long 
sharp ends. It has a good sheer, strongly 
raking stem and stempost with very narrow 
T-shaped stem. It is rigged with one mast, 
stepped a Httle forward of amidships, which 
carries a lug or spritsail. 

BOBGUER’S HALO. A halo surrounding 
a point in the sky diametrically opposite 
the sun. CaUed also TJlloa's ring, or white 
rainbow. 

BOULICHE. A beach boat of Spanish 
type used in the fisheries of Algeria. The 
beamy hull is built with shallow center keel 
and two grounding keels. Length 23 to 
26 ft. 

BOTTLTER BOAT. Local name given on 
the south coast of England to small fishing 
boat very similar to the Plymouth hooker 
but larger and working with long lines 


BOULTERS. A term used by fishermen 
from Devon and Cornwall, to denote “great 
lines” with 500 to 2000 hooks. 

BOUND. A term wdiich refers to the desti- 
nation or condition of a vessel. 

Er: Faire route pour; Ger: Bcsiimmt. 

See Fogbound, Homeward Bound, Ice- 
bound, Ironbound, Outward Bound, 
Tide-Bound, Wind-Bound. 
BOUNDARY ANGLE BAR. 1. Angle bar 
forming the boundary coiiiioetion of a trans- 
verse bulkhead with the shell plating. Also 
called boundary bar, bounding bar. 

Er: Cornier e Cadre; Ger: Begrenzungs-' 
winkel. 

2. Generally, a bar connecting the edges 
of a bulkhead to the shell, decks, t.ank top, 
or another bulkhead. 

BOUND FOR GUAM. Idiomatic phrase 
which means in nautical slang: bound for 
no specific place. 

BOUNDARY PLANK. One of Iho planks, 
generally made of teak or other hardwood, 
worked in a dcc.k around deelc erections, 
houses, casings, hatch coamings, masts, venti- 
lators and so on, where the wood docking 
comes in direct contact with metal and is 
likely to absorb rust, or allow leakage and 
corrosion. 

Fr: Piece de Bordure; Ger: Randplanke. 
BOUNTY. Reward paid by a government 
to the crew of a warship for the capture, 
sinking, or destniction of enemy vessels. 
Also called prise bounty, head money. 

Ger: Prisengcld. 

In the United States prize bounties have 
been abolished by law. In Great Britain the 
Naval Prize Act provides that the ofiicers 
and men of such British warships as were 
actually present at the taking or destroying 
of an enemy armed ship are entitled to have 
distributed among them as prize bounty a 
sum calculated at the rate of five pounds 
sterling for each person on board the enemy 
ship at the beginning of the engiigcnient. 
BO VO. A Sicilian coast- 
ing vessel of compara- 
tively large capacity with 
an average tonnage rang- 
ing from 25 to 40.Length 
40 to 60 ft. Breadth 13 
to 18 ft. Depth 6 to 7 ft. 

Draft 5 to 6 ft. Also 
called pareggia. 

The rig consists of a mainmast without 
rake stepped slightly forward of amidships, 
a low bowsprit nearly horizontal, several 
headsails, and a small jigger mast with gaff 
or lateen sail. The raking stem is very much 
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like that of the tartana. The stern is square 
or round. The deck has a pronounced round 
of beam and is nearly at the same height at 
ends as amidships. 

BOW. 1. The forward part or head of a 
\ressel, more particularly above waterline, 
beginning where the sides trend inward and 
terminating where they close or unite in the 
stem. Also, the forepart of a vessel forward 
of the greatest transverse section. 

Fr: Avant; Ger: Bug. 

See Baltic Bow, Bold Bow, Bulbous Bow, 
Clipper Bow, Flare Out Bow, Lean 
Bow, Pram Bow, Ram Bow, Spoon 
Bow, Straight Bow. 

2. The afteredge of the rudder blade. 
Also called bow piece. 

BOW BOX (U. S.). A sunken cuddy board 
in the bows of a whaleboat where the for- 
ward end of the whale line was coiled. In 
Great Britain called foregoer kid. 

BOW BREAST. A breast line from for- 
ward to keep the bow in the dock or quay; 
always used in mooring or docking. 

Fr : Traversier Avant; Ger : Bug Dwarstau. 
BOW CHOCK. A fair-lead placed near the 
bows of the vessel. 

Fr: Chauinard Avant; Ger: Bugaufklot~ 
zung ; Bugklanipe; Buglippe. 

BOW CHOCK PLATE. One of the plates 
fastened on each side of the stemhead ^d 
extending a short distance aft for housing 
the bow chocks, or bow mooring pipes; also 
for assisting in keeping the forecastle dry. 
Also called spirketting plate, apron plate. 

Fr: Far quo; Ger: Bugaufklotzungplatte; 
Nasenblech. 

BOW DOUBLING. A thick sheathing 
secured on each bow of a wooden vessel to 
prevent the points of the anchor flukes from 
injuring the plankinjg. 

BOWER; BOWER ANCHOR. One of the 

anchors carried on each bow and designated 
as port bower and starboard bower. They are 
the main anchors by which a ship rides. Two 
of them are always in readiness for imme- 
diate use, one being shackled to the port 
and the other to the starboard cable. 

Fr: Ancre de Bossoir; Ger: Buganker. 
BOW EAST. 

See Bow Rope, 

BOW FENDER- A large fender made of 
matting thrummed and stuffed with old 
rope, fastened to the stem or harbor tugs 
to permit pushing directly against the side 
of ships. Also called pudding fender. 

Ger : Bugfender, ^ j . -u 

BOW KNOT. A reef knot fimshed with 
the bights of the ropes which are being 


joined together instead of with the bare 
ends. 

BOWL. One of a set of small buoys 
attached at intervals to the balch or buoy 
rope of a drift net. Also called pallet, buff, 
pellet (G. B.). 

Fr: Quart d Poche; Tanvez; Demi; Ger: 
Netzboje ; Brail. 

Bowls are made of different shape accord- 
ing to local practice of fishermen. They are 
usually colored distinctively to indicate 
their position in the fleet or fitted at half or 
quarter of the fleet with a staff carrying a 
small flag. 

BOW LIGHTHOUSE. A steel structure 
in the form of a small tower located on each 
side of the forecastle, formerly used for 
housing the sidelights. Also called side-hght 
castle. 

Fr: Tourelle de Fanaux; Ger: Leucht- 
turm. 

BOWLINE. 1. A rope attached to the 
leech of a sail by a bridle and leading for- 
ward. Its purpose is to steady the weather 
leech and thus make the ship sail nearer 
the wind. 

Fr: B online; Ger; Bulin; Bulien; Buleme. 
See French Bowline, Running Bowline, 
Spanish Bowline, Spar Bowline. 

2. See Bow Rope. 

BOWLINE BEND. A bend made from 
the bowline knot and used for bending two 
lines together. 

Fr: Noeud de Bovlme; Ger; Pfahlstek. 

\ BOWLINE BRIDLE. The span on the 
leech of a sail to which the bowline is 
attached. Short ropes connecting the leech 
of a square sail with the bowline. 

Fr: Branche de Bouline; Ger: Bulien- 
spriet. 

BOWLINE CRINGLE. Eyelets worked in 
the leech of a square sail for the purpose 
of securing a bowline bridle. 

Fr: Patte de Bouline; Ger: Bulinenlagel. 
BOWLINE KNOT. A knot made by an 
involution of the end and a bight upon the 
standing part of a rope. It does not slip or 
jam and can be cast loose instantly, as the 
tension is released. Also called Bowline 
Eitchf which is the seaman’s regular term 
for making a loop at the end or bight of a 
rope. 

Fr; Noeud de Chmse simple; Ger: PfcihJr 
stek. 

BOWMAN. 1. The oarsman who sits near- 
est to the bow of a boat. The hand in a 
boat’s crew who rows the foremo^ oax and 
handles the boat hook when coming along- 
side. Sometimes called bow oar. 



BOW P AINTER— BOWSPRIT 

Fr: Brigadier; Ger; Bugriem; Bugrmrm. 

2. la a whaleboat, the second oar next 
to the harpooner. The bow oar sees that all 
whalecraft is clear and attends the wants 
frst of the boat steerer and then of the 
boat header. 

BOW PAINTER. A rope fastened to a 
mooring ring at the stem of a rowboat, as 
distinguished from the stem fast attached 
to the sternpost ringbolt. 

Fr: Basse de loj; Basse Avant; Ger: 
Bugleiiie. 

BOW PIECE. A term applied to the 
cmwed piece forming the after edge of the 
blade of a wooden rudder. 

Ger; Ruderschegg. 




BOW ROPE. A mooring or docking line 
led forward through a bow chock and mak- 
ing an angle of less than 45 deg. with the 
fore-and-aft line of the vessel. Also called 
bow line, bow fast. 

Fr: Amarre de Bout^ Ger: Vovdere Fer- 
holleine, 

BOW RUDDER. A rudder fitted in special 
vessels such as cross-chiiniicl boats, ferry- 
boats, drifters, in order that their steering 
qualities may be maintained, wboii going 
astern. Also called auxiliary niddor. This 
type of rudder is placed immediately abaft 
the stem bar and so fonnetl as to maintain 
the fairness of the vessel’s bow lines. 

Fr: Gouvernail Avant; Ger: Bitgruder. 



BOW PI/ATING. Shell plates in the bow 
of a vessel. 

Fr: Borde de f Avant; Ger: Bugheplat- 
lung, 

BOW POINTER. One of the thick pieces 
of timber shaped in the form of knees and 
placed directly across the stem to strengthen 
the forepart and unite the bows on each side. 
Also called forehook. 

Fr: Guirlaiide d'&trave;Xjev: Bughefestin 
gang; BughanL 

BOW PORT. Opening formerly provided 
close to the stem of ships regularly engaged 
in the timber trade, to allow long logs to 
be loaded or discharged endwise. Occasion- 
ally there was one provided for the ’tween- 
decks and another for the hold. Also called 
raft port, liunber port. 

Fr; Bohord dl^trave; Ger; Bugpforte* 


BOWSE, To haul with a tacMe, usually 
downward. 

Fr: Palanquer; Ger: Auftaljen, 

BOWSER BOATS (XT. S.). A small boat 
fitted with tanks containing gasoline for 
refueling seaplanes. 

BOWSPRIT. A spar which projects for- 
ward from the stem of a sailing boat or 
vessel. Its purpose is to extend the head 
sails, thereby counteracting the ef ect of the 
after sails and keeping the sail plan bal- 
anced. It is also one of the main supports 
of the foremast, which is fastened to it by 
stays. 

Fr: Beaupre; Ger: BugsprieL 

See Horn Bowsprit, Running Bowsprit, 
Standing Bowsprit, Bowsprit Cap. 

In ordinary trading vessels the bowsprit 
rises at an angle of about 20 to 30 deg. from 
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BOWSPRIT BED— BOWSPRIT SHROUDS 



A. Topmast stay 

B. Traveller iiihatil 

C. Jib Traveller outhaul 

D. Forestay 

E. Bobstay tackle 
P. Chain Bobstay 


G. Bobstay tricing line N. Eye for reefing 

H. Bowsprit shroud tackle P. Belaying Cleat 

J. Bowsprit stay plate Q. Jib Traveller 

K. Bitts R. Cranse iron 

L. Fid Holes S. Stem head 

M. Bowsprit fid T. Bobstay plate 


the horizon. It is secured in place by heavy 
framing at the heel or inboard end, just 
inside the bows, by iron straps or lashings 
called “Gammoning,” which hold it down 
to the stem, and outside the ship by the 
bobstay. The outer end is the head, the 
inner one the heel. The inboard portion is 
named housing. 

BOAVSPRIT BED. Pieces of wood fitted 
around the bowsprit where it rests above 
the stem to secure and prevent it from mov- 
ing sideways. By extension, that part of the 
stem and knightheads between which the 
bowsprit lies. Also called bowsprit pillow, 
bowsprit chocks. 

Fr: CoiLssin de Beaupre; Ger: Bugspdet- 
bett; Bugspriethettung. 
BO'W'SPRIT BITT. One of the strong 
upright timbers secured to the beams below 
deck and serving as bowsprit step. A cross- 
piece prevents the bowsprit from slipping in 
or canting up. Called also bowsprit heel 
bitt, Samson post. 


Fr: Bittes de Beaupre; Ger: Bugspriet 
Beting. 

BOWSPRIT CAP. The cap on the outer 
end of the bowsprit through which the jib- 
boom traverses. 

Fr : Chouque de Beaupre; Ger : Bugspriet 
Esehhaupt. 

BOWSPRIT CHOCK. 

See Bowsprit Bed. 

BOWSPRIT HORSE. One of the ridge- 
ropes which extend from the bowsprit cap 
to the knightheads (obsolete). 

Ft: Filler e de Beaupre; Ger: Laufstag; 
Klimmstag. 

BOWSPRIT PILLOW, 

See Bowsprit Bed. 

BOWSPRIT SHROITD. One of the ropes 
or chains giving lateral support to the bow- 
sprit. The outer end is fastened to the 
bowsprit cap or band and the inboard end 
to the bow plating or planking. 

Fr: Eauban de Beaupre; Ger: Bugstag, 



BOWSPRIT SHROITD PXATE— BOX OFF 


BOWSPRIT SHROUD PLATE. The fit- 
tings by which the bowsprit shrouds are 
attached to the hull on each side of the 
bow. 

BOW STOPPER. 

See Controller. 

BOW STROP. A loop or strop passed 
through a hole in the stem of a small boat 
and to which the painter is attached. Also 
called bow strap. 

BOW WATE. The wave set up by the 
bows of a vessel moving through the water. 
Also called wave of displacement. 

Fr: Vagite d’J^trave; Ger; Bugwelle. 

Bow waves may give some indication^ of 
the efficiency of the hull form generating 
them. The height and resistance due to bow 
waves can be modified by modifying bow 
sections at and below waterline, and by 
exercising care in the design of the form in 
this region. On the other hand, bow waves 
may be the result of some constructional 
feature which is creating a disturbance 
which adds little resistance to the vessel in 
its progress. 

BOX. 1. The space between the backboard 
and the stempost of a rowboat, where the 
coxswain sits. 

2, A unit of measure for selling fresh fish 
by weight, used by North Sea fishermen, in 
Grimsby, on the east coast of England. A 
box of round fish contains approximately 
112 lbs., a box of flat fish 140 lbs. 

BOX BEAM. A hollow beam of rectangu- 
lar section made of riveted or welded plates 
and shapes. 

Fr: Barrot en Caisson; Ger: Kasten^ 
balken. 

See Box Girder. 

BOX DOCK. A simple form of double- 
walled floating dock in which the two walls 
and the bottom pontoon are one permanent 
structure. It is not self-docking and for this 
reason is principally made in small sizes and 
where there is a large dock adjacent on 
which it can be docked when necessary. 

It is the simplest form and earliest type 
of floating dock. It is still in use mainly for 
small docks and constitutes a convenient 
means of dealing with small craft. As the 
structure is not divided into several sections 
as is the case in pontoon docks it has greater 
longitudinal strength than other types of 
floating docks. Fr: Box Dock; Ger: Mnfache 
Sektiomdock. 

BOX GIRDER. A hollow steel ^rder of 
rectangular cross section, made of riveted or 
welded plates and angles. 

Ft: Support m Comcn; Ger: Kaatert^ 
Mger. 


BOX GUNWALE. The upper part of the 
sides in an open boat when a capping is 
worked over the top edgo of the planking, 
the frame heads, and the inwale. 

BOX HAULING. A method of bringing a 
ship, when close-hauJcd around upon the 
other tack by throwing the head sails aback, 
if it refuses to tack and there is no room to 
wear. 

Fr: Virer lof pom lof en cvlant; Ger: 
Backhedsen, 

BOX-HEARTED TIMBER. Timber 
sawed in such a manner that the heart of 
the tree is inside through the whole length. 
It refers more particularly to long pieces, 
such as keels and sawed spars. 

BOX HOOK. Sharp pointed hook with 
short shank and thick wooden handle set at 
right angles to the shank. IJsc'd by steve- 
dores to up-end boxes and ba los, for a hand 
hold or for adjusting a sling undomeath. It 
is shorter and heavier than the cotton hook. 
BOXING. 1. In wooden shipbuilding, any 
projecting wood forming a rabbet such as 
the boxing of the knightheada; the center 
counter timber. 

2. A piece of hardwood connecting frame 
timbers (futtocks). 

3. The scarf joint which unites the stem 
bar with the fore end of the kool. 

Fr: J^cart du brion; Ger: Stevens Lasek- 
ung, 

BOXING FLEET (G. B.). A fleet composed 
of a number of North Sea trawlers congre- 
gated in one place and fishing under the 
guidance of a so-called ‘‘adinii'al” or loader, 
who forwards the daily catch by carrier. 
The term '‘boxing fleet” arises from the fact 
that the fish are packed in wooden boxes, 
in contradistinction to the ^'single boaters” 
who use baskets. 

BOX KEEL. 

See Duct Keel 

BOX KEELSON. A heavy type of keelson 
consisting of riveted plates and angles form- 
ing a hollow girder of rectangular section. 
Now practically obsolete, on account of the 
danger of corrosion troubles within. 

Fr; Carlingue en Caisson; G^r: Kastmr 
kiekekwein, 

BOX LINE. The line coiled in Uie bow 
box of a whaleboat. Also called box warp. 
BOX OFF. To back the headsails or haul 
the headsheets aweather so as to pay off 
the ship’s head if it has approached too near 
the wind in consequence of bad steering or 
of a sudden shift of wind. 
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BOX SCARF— BBACB IN 


Pr: Contre-Brasser Levant; Ger: A/6ras- 
sen. 

BOX SCARF. A scarf made by cutting out 
one half of the thickness of each timber 
without taper ends. This scarf is used for 
ordinary rough work not requiring much 
strength. Also called half-and-half lap scarf. 
Fr: ^Jeart a mi-hois; Ger: Bilchsenlasck- 
ung. 

BOX THE COMPASS. To name the 32 
points of the compass in proper sequence 
from the north through east, south, and 
west back to north. 

BOX WARP. 

See Box Line* 


BRACE (to). To swing or turn around the 
yards of a ship by means of the braces. 

Fr: Brasser; Ger: Brassen, 

BRACE ABACK. To trim the yards of a 
ship in such a manner that the wind strikes 
the sails from their forward side. 

Fr: C ontre-hrasser ; Brasser a culer; Ger: 
Backbrassen. 

BRACE ABOUT. To brace the yards in a 
contrary direction as when tacking. 

Fr: Changer; Ger: Rundbrassen; Herum-- 
hrassen. 

BRACE BUMKIN. A short and heavy 
outrigger projecting from each quarter in 
square-rigged vessels to which the main 



A. Pendant C. Bunakin B. Gaff Lift 

B. Banner D. Span 

1. Fore Brace 3. Lower Topsail Brace 6. Upper Topgallant Brace 

2. Main Brace 4. Upper Topsail Brace 7. Royal Brace 

6. Lower Topgallant Brace 


BOY. A youngster serving on a merchant 
or fishing vessel in order to acquire the 
necessary training to become a sailor. British 
regulations do not allow boys under 13 years 
of age to go to sea. They cannot be em- 
ployed in the engine room or stokehold. 
BRACE. One of the ropes by which the 
horizontal motion of yards is controlled. 
Braces for lighter yards are usually formed 
of a single rope fastened to the yardarm. 
Those for heavier ones consist of a pendant 
with block through which the brace reeves. 
Pore and main braces lead aft. Mizzen 
braces lead forward to the mai nm ast. 

Fr: Bras; Ger: Brassy* 


brace, main lower topsail and main upper 
topsail brace blocks are shackled. It is hinged 
on the ship’s side so that when the vessel 
is in port it can be brought to a fore-and-aft 
direction. 

Fr: Arc-boutant de hrasseyage; Pistolet 
dc Bras; Ger: Grossbrassknie ; 
Brasshaum; Brassarm, 

BRACE IN. To bring the yards more 
nearly athwartships. A square-rigged vessel 
is said to be braced in when it is running 
free. 

Ft: Farmer; Ger: Beibrassen; Zwruch- 
hrassen. 


BRACE PENDANT— BRAGOZZO 


IS 


BRACE PENDANT. A length of rope or 
chain into which the brace block is spliced 
at one end, the other being fastened to the 
yardarm. 

Fr: Pantoire de Bras; Ger: BrasschenheL 
BRA CERA. See Brazzera. 

BRACE SHARP. To cause the yards to 
have the smallest possible angle with the 
keel. 

Fr: Brasser enPointe; Ger : Scharfbrassen. 
BRACE IIP. To bring the yards nearer to 
a fore-and-aft direction by hauling on the 
lee braces, 

Fr: Brasser sous le Vent; Ouvrir; Ser: 
Anhrassen,. 

BRACE WINCH. A hand winch used on 
large sailing vessels for trimming lower and 
topsail yards. 

Fr: Treuil de Brasseyage; Ger: Brassen^ 
winde. 

The brace winch consists of a steel frame 
with three horizontal shafts. Each shaft is 
fitted with two grooved drums of conical 
shape. The braces (port and starboard) of 
each yard have their ends fastened to one 
set^ of drums. The rotation of the drums, 
which is effected by crank handles with suit- 
able spur gearing, hauls in one brace and 
simultaneously unwinds the corresponding 
brace on the other side so that there is 
practically no slack during the operation. 
BRACKET. A steel plate, usually of tri- 
angular shape, and commonly with a rein- 
forcing flange, used to stiffen or tie beam 
angles to bulkheads, frames to longitudinals, 
or any two structural parts which meet at 
an angle, in order to strengthen the joint 
against flexure. A bracket differs from a 
gusset in that it meets at least one of the 
surfaces to which it is attached, angularly, 
being secured thereto by a riveted flange 
or a piece of angle bar. The two terms are, 
however, used interchangeably. Also called 
knee plate. 

Ft: Mouchoir; Gousset; Ger: Siutzjolatte; 
Kniehlech, 

See Beam Knee, Bilge Bracket^ Bitt 
Bracket, Tripping Bracket. 
BRACKET FLOOR. 

See Skeleton Floor. 

BRACKET FRAME, A frame in which 
the frame bar, the reverse bar, and the 
longitudinals are connected by bracket 
plates leaving a portion of the frame bar 
and reverse bar midway between two adja- 
cent longitudinals, unconnected. 

Ger: Kimmstutze, 

BRACKETLESS ISHERWOOD FR AM- 
IN G. A i^stem of longitudinal framing 


I developed by Sir J. Lshonvood in 1^25 in 
which brackets fitted for the purpose' of 
connecting the longitudinals at bulkheads 
are entirely eliminated. 

Fr: Co7istruciioii Mierioood Bars Gous- 
sets; Ger: Ishcrwood Kniehlech- 
p’eie Bauart. 

In order to provide compensation for the 
omission of brackets, tlic relative position 
of transverse members has been modified by 
placing them nearer the bulkheads. Con- 
tinuity of longitudinal strength is maintained 
by fitting liners to the shell plates at the 
bulkheads where the longitudinals are cut 
This system is claimed to 1)g economical in 
weight and cost of construction, and to 
reduce broken stowage. 

Isherwood, Sir ^ J. W., The Bracketless 
System, Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Transactions, vol. 69 
Glasgow, 1926. ’ 

BRACKISH. A term applied to a mixture 
of fresh water and sea salt. 

Fr: Saumdtre; Ger: Brack; Brackwasser, 
BRAD. A particular kind of nail without 
head or shoulder on the shank. Used where 
the nails are driven entirely into the wood. 

Pr: Pointe; Ger: Spiekci'iiagcl, 
BRADDENKAHN. 

See Keitelkahn. 

BRADING. To make a not by hand. Also 
known as beating and weaving. 

Fr: Maillage; Ger: Schlagai. 
BEAGAGNA. Crudely built open boat 
from Chioggia (Adriatic), rigged with 2 or 
3 masts, lugsails, and bowsprit. It is used for 
trawling in the Venetian lagoons with a 
paranzella net. Length 29 to 36 ft. Tonnage 
10 to 12. Crew 2 to 4. 

BRAGOZZO. Shallow-draft sailing trawler 
from the Adriatic originating from Chioggia 
near Venice. It is sometimes called trabac- 
colo da Pesca although in design and con- 
struction it differs considerably from the 
trabaccolo. Called schilctto in the district of 
Ancona. Length 28 to 46 ft. Breadth 7.7 to 
12.5 ft. Depth 2.7 to 4 ft. 

The hull is round and bluff at both ends 
with sheer line rising sharply forward, flat 
bottom, no keel, curved stem and sternpost 
With tumble home. The rudder is of large 
area extending considerably below the bot- 
tom and so arranged that it can be lifted 
u? ^ tackle which has its upper 

block fastened to the mainmast. The bra- 
gozzo ^is decked fore and aft with the 
exception of a small space just abaft the 
mainmast, which serves as cockpit for the 
helmsman. 

The rig consists of two pole masts, fore 
and mainmast, with balanced lugsails and 
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BRAIL— BREAD AND BUTTER MODEL 


a jibboom with a single jib. The foremast 
is short and rakes forward. The mainmast 
has no rake. Particulars of sail plan for a 
Bragozzo with a length of 40 ft., mainmast 
29.5 ft., foremast 19 ft., jibboom 11.5 ft., 
mainsail area 441 sq. ft., foresail area 215 
sq. ft., jib 54 sq. ft. 

brail. 1. Running gear by which loose- 
footed gaff sails such as spankers, trysails, 
and so on, are gathered into the mast for 
furling. They are middled and stoppered to 
the afterleech, with a hauling part on each 
side reeving through a block fastened on the 
mast at a point corresponding to that one 
at which they are stopped to the leech. They 
are known as foot brail, middle brail, and 
peak brail according to their position, 

Fr: C argue; Ger: Geitau, \ 

See Throat Brail. 

2. A short heavy stick about 18 in. long 
fastened at each extremity of the wings in 
a lampara or round haul net. 

BRAILER. a dip net about 4 ft. in diam- 
eter and 4 ft. deep with a long handle, used 
for transferring the catch of a purse seine or 
other similar gear from the net to the boat’s 
hold. 

It is attached to the hook of the derrick 
fall with 3 ropes of equal length fastened 
around the top of the net. The fish are 
released through a hole in the bottom of the 
net, which has several iV^-in. rings fastened 
around the edges. A chain is run through the 
rings and pulled tight, closing the hole. 
When the chain is slackened the weight of 
the fish opens the hole allowing the fish to 
drop out. ^ 

BRAILING FALL. A wire fall with Manila 
tail used with a brail net when transferring 
the catch of a seine to the boat. It is rove 
through a single block fastened^ to the 
derrick head or to a pennant running from 
the mast to a suitable point. The tail end is 
taken to the winch gipsy. Also called jilson 
snorter. 

BRAIL LINE. 1. A line fastened to the 
bottom of a purse seine by which the lead 
line is lifted to the cork line. It passes 
through metal rings attached to the side or 
up-and-down line. Also called breast purse 
line. . 

2. A line rove through a series of rings 
at the bottom of a dip net or brailer which 
can be pursed while filling and opened at 
the bottom for dumping its contents. 
BRAIL UP. To haul in by means of brails. 

Fr : Carguer. 

BRAKE BEAM. One of the handles by 
which a pump windlass is worked. 

Fr : Bnnguehale ; Ger: SpUlhebel. 


BRANCH. A nautical term in the United 
States for a warrant or commission author- 
izing the holder thereof to pilot vessels in 
certain waters. 

BRANCH PILOT (U. f ). A Hcensed navi- 
gator who is familiar with taking charge of 
a ship and taking it into or out of port at 
the particular place where he is engaged in 
the business. 

BRASH ICE. A collection of small frag- 
ments and rounded nodules of ice frozen 
together, and through which a ship can 
easily force its way. Also called brash. 

Fr: Bourguignon. 

BRASHNESS. The tendency of timber to 
break without a splintering fracture. A sign 
of decay. 

BRASS. Generic term for various non- 
ferrous alloys of copper and zinc to which 
small percentages of other metals such as 
manganese, nickel, lead, and tin are added 
to give special properties. Castings of ordi- 
nary commercial brass have a tensile 
strength of 20,000 lbs. per sq. in. Forgings 
have a tensile strength of 40,000 lbs. Brass 
castings are used for deck plates and caps, 
drain plugs, name letters, number plates, 
scupper pipes, skylight hinges and so on. 

Fr: Laiton; Ger: Mesdng, 

BRAVE WEST WINDS. The boisterous 
westerly winds blowing over the ocean 
between latitudes 40® and 50°. 

Ger: Braver Westwind. 

BRAZIL CURRENT. The portion of the 
South Equatorial current that turns south 
along the coast of Brazil and flows as far 
as the Rio de la Plata, where it turns east- 
ward to mingle with the general easterly 
drift of the Southern Ocean. 

BRAZZERA. Small fishing boat of the 
southern Adriatic. The hull is built with 
keel, decked at ends, curved stem, sharp 
stem, flat bottom, bold sheer foiward. The 
rig consists of a portable mast, dipping lug- 
sail, and jib with short bowsprit. Length 30 
to 40 ft. Also called bracera. 

BREACHING. 

See Uptake. 

BREAD AND BUTTER MODEL. A 

model constructed of a number of hori- 
zontal layers cut from a single plank and 
glued together. The outline of each layer is 
ascertained from deck plan drawings and 
accurately traced on a plank, which is cut 
to shape before being glued. The glued 
planks are then trimmed to the faired hull 
form, templates made up from the body 
plan being used. 


BREADTH— BREAKWATER 


SO 


BREADTH. 

See Beam. 

BREAK. 1. Tlie point at which a deck 
erection or superstructure such as poop, 
forecastle, or bridge house is discontinued; 
thus the break of the forecastle is the after- 
end of the forecastle; and the break of the 
poop the forward end of the poop. 

2. For tonnage measurement purposes a 
break is defined as the space above the line 
of the upper deck when the deck is cut ofif 
and continued by another at a higher level. 
The height of the break being the distance 
from the underside of the upper deck to the 
underside of the break deck. 

Fr: Decrochement ; Oer: Zerhrechung, 
BREAK. To break a flag, that is, to hoist 
it to the masthead or other position in the 
rigging, rolled up in a bundle and secured 
with a slippery hitch or bow knot and to 
set it flying of a sudden by giving a pull on 
the halyards downhaul which contains the 
slip knot. 

Fr: Deferler; Cer: Loshrechen* 
BREAKAGE- 1. The room or space lost in 
stowing cargo, that is, the unavoidable space 
between packages. Breakage constitutes the 
difference between measurement and stow- 
age. Also called broken stowage. 

Ft: Vide; Grenier; Garniture; Vide 
d’Arrimage. 

2 , An allowance made for loss because of 
destruction of merchandise. 

3. A term in bills of lading that refers 
only to breakage of goods caused by un- 
avoidable circumstances or by act of God, 
without any negligence on the part of the 
shipowner or his servants, 

Fr: Cosse; Brk; Ger: Bruch, 

BREAK BULK. To destroy the entirety 
of a ship’s cargo considered as a unit by 
opening the hatches and commencing to 
unload. 

Fr: Entrer en dechargemeint ; ?3er: Last- 
brechen, 

BREAK BULKHEAD. A transverse bulk- 
head at the end of a superstructure such as 
bridge house or forecastle, 

Fr: Fronteau; Ger: FrontsckotL 
BREAKDOWN CLAUSE. A clause found 
in charters that provides that in the event 
of loss of time due to insufficiency of the 
crew, want of stores or provisions, engine 
breakdown or any other damage or cause 
that constitutes an obstacle to the proper 
working of the ship for more than 24 work- 
ing houiSj the toe shall cease until the 


vessel is put back into an efficient working 
condition. Also called off hire clause. 

Ger : Breakdown Klausel. 

BREAKDOWN LIGHT. 

See Not under Command Light. 
BREAKER. 1. One of several waves break- 
ing into foam against tho shore, a sandbank, 
or a reef near the surface. 

Fr: Bmants; Ger: Brcch^ee; Stwrzsee; 

BrandurgswcUen, 

2. A small cask or barrel used in a ship’s 
lifeboat for drinking water. Capacity one 
quart of water for each person. Also called 
barricoe. 

Fr: Banl de Galere; Ger; Bootsjass, 
BREAK GROUND. To release the anchor 
from the bottom. Sometimes called • to 
break out. 

Fr: Deraper; Ger: Aiwhi’ccheu. 
BREAKING SIGHTS. Operation per- 
formed at the launch of a vessel to ascertain 
by means of sights conveniently located the 
amount of hog or sag (if any) sustained by 
the hull during launching. The sights are 
checked before and after the vessel is 
waterborne. 

BREAK LEAVE. To remain away from a 
ship after the time specified for returning 
has expired. 

Ger; Urlauh; t}heTschreiten, 

BREAK OUT. A term used by steve- 
dores to denote the act of conveying goods 
stowed in a ship’s hold from the place 
occupied to the square immediately under 
the hatchway. 

Fr: Desartimage ; Ger: Auseisung, 

See Break Ground, 

BREAK SHEER. Said of a ship at anchor 
when forced the wrong way by wind or 
current and thus not lying well for keeping 
the cables clear of each other or keeping 
clear of the anchor, 

Fr: Emhrader aur VAncre, 

BREAKUP CLAUSE. A hull clause in- 
serted in marine insurance policies when the 
vessel becomes a total loss. It states that in 
ascertaining whether the vessel is a con- 
structive total loss or an actual total loss, 
the insured value is to be taken as the 
repaired value, and nothing in respect of 
the damaged or breakup value of the vessel 
shall be taken into account. 
BREAKWATER. 1 , A small athwartship 
or V-shaped coaming abaft the hawse holes 
on the forecastle, acting as a protection 
against the seas shipped over the bows and 
preventing the water entering through the 
hawse pipes from rushing aft by diverting 
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it to the ship’s sides. Also called manger. 

Fr: Brise-Lames; Ger: Brechwasser. 

2. Any structure or contrivance such as a 
mole, mound, wall or sunken hulk serving 
to break the force of the waves and protect 
a harbor or anything exposed to the force 
of waves. 

Fr: Jetee; Oer: Wellenhrecher, 
bream. 1. To clear a wooden ship’s bot- 
tom of shells, seaweed, ooze, barnacles, etc., 
by applying to it kindled furze, reeds, oil- 
soaked oakum or light combustibles so as 
to soften the pitch and loosen adherent 
matters which are afterwards easily scraped 
and brushed off. Also called sweal, grave, 
charring. 

2. To clean the barnacles, paint, and so 
on from a ship’s bottom by use of a blow- 
torch. 

Fr: Flamber; Ger: Brennen; AhfLaminen, 
BREAST BACKSTAY. An extra support 
to a topmast consisting of a rope extending 
from topmast head on the weather side to 
the channels forward of the standing back- 
stays. 

Ger: Seitenpardune. 

BREAST BAND. A band of canvas or a 
rope passed around the body of the man 
who heaves the hand lead, to prevent his 
falling overboard. 

Fr: Bangle de Sondevr; Ger: Brmtleim. 
BREAST BEAM. 1. A beam at the break 
of a quarterdeck poop or forecastle. 

Fr: Barrot de Fronteau; Ger: Front- 
halken, 

2. The transverse beam nearest to mid- 
ships, on the forecastle deck or poop. 
BREAST FAST. 

See Breast Rope. 

BREASTHOOK. 1. A triangular grisset 
plate fitted between the decks or deck 
stringers just abaft the stem, for the purpose 
of strengthening the bow framing. 

2. Inside timber or iron fitting bent to a 
V shape and fastened horizontally at the 
fore end of the ship between the decks to 
unite the bows and strengthen the forepart 
of the structure. Also known as forehook, 
bow pointer or breast knee. 

Fr: Guirlande; Ger: Bughand; Deckhand. 
BREAST LINE. In a seine net: a ver- 
tical continuation of the lead and cork lines 
at the ends of the net. Also called up-and- 
down line. Its purpose is to prevent the 
weight of the lead line from tearing the net- 
ting and to take the towing strain on the net. 

See Breast Rope. 


BREAST OFF. To moor a vessel some dis- 
tance from a quay or wharf, say 15 to 20 
ft., in order to allow lighters and so on, to 
work between ship and quay. The vessel is 
held in position by long heavy timbers 
called breasting-off spars. 

BREAST PLATE. A small, horizontal 
plate connecting the bow chock plates of the 
stem, breasthook fashion. 

BREAST RAIL. The railing running 
athwartship on the bridge afterend of the 
forecastle, fore end of the poop or quarter- 
deck (obsolete). 



BREAST ROPE. A mooring or docking 
line leading at an angle of about 90 deg. 
with the fore-and-aft line of the vessel. Also 
called Breast fast. 

Ft: Amarre Traversih-e; Traversier; Ger: 

Dwarsfeste, 

BREAST SHORE. One of a line of props 
or shores, braced nearly horizontal against 
an altar, supporting transversely a ship in 
dry dock at the level of her load waterline. 
Also called wale shore, side shore. In modem 
dry docks where large ships are docked, 
breast shores are frequently made of tele- 
scopic lattice girders, which can be moved in 
and out electrically and which are geared 
together across the deck. 

Pr: Clef daccorage; Ger: Dwarsstittze. 
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BREAST STROKE. A stroke in which the 
oarsmen of a single-banked boat push the 
loom of the oar well forward beyond their 
bodies. 

BREASTWORK. An athwartship railing 
such as found at the break of the poop or 
forecastle (obsolete). 

BREECH. 1. The outer angle of a knee 
timber as distinguished from the inner angle 
or throat. 

2. The end of a block farthest from the 
hook or eye. 

Fr: Cul; Ger: Herd. 

BREECHES BUOY. A lifebuoy used in 
connection with a rocket apparatus or lyle 
gim, by means of which the person to be 
rescued from a stranded vessel is brought 
to the shore. A pair of canvas breeches is 
attached to the lower part of the buoy. 

Fr: Bouee a Culoite; Ger: Hosenboje. 
BREEZE. A current of air less than a 
wind. In sailors’ parlance the word ^‘breeze” 
often refers to a strong wind, but generally 
speaking it is a movement of air of no 
particular strength. 

Fr: Brise; Ger: Bme» 

See Fresh Breeze, Gentle Breeze, Land 
Breeze, Light Breeze, Mackerel 
Breeze, Moderate Breeze, Strong 
Breeze, Topgallant Breeze. 
BRICEFIELDER. A hot northerly wind 
blowing over the south coast of the Austra- 
lian continent during the summer months. 
BRIDGE^ BRIDGE DECK. A partial 
deck extending from side to side of a vessel 
over a comparatively short length amidships, 
forming the top of a bridge house or partial 
superstructure. 

Fr: Pont dn Chateau; Ger; Bruckendeck. 

See Captain’s Bridge, Long Bridge, 
Monkey Bridge, Navigating 
Bridge, Short Bridge, Warping 
Bridge. 

BRIDGE HOUSE. An erection amidships 
above the main deck the top of which forms 
the bridge deck. It affords a favorable posi- 
tion for living quarters and provides a raised 
platform for navigating purposes and pro- 
tection for engine and boiler room openings. 

Fr: Chateau; Ger: Bruckenhau; Bruch- 
enhaus. 

BRIDGEMASTER. A member of the crew 
of a seal-hunting vessel who is stationed on 
the bridge and transmits reports from the 
scunner to the captain or ofiBLcer directing 
the course of the vessel. 

BRIDGE PIECE. The upper part of the 
stem frame forming an arch over the pro- 
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peller aperture. It bridges the rudder post 
and propeller post. Also called arch. 

Fr: Sommier; Ger: Bogemtuch. 
BRIDLE. A span of chain or rope with 
both ends secured. The hauling power ia 
applied to the bight or middle portion. 

Fr: Patte d'Oic; Ger: Ilahnc'pot; Bprut, 
See Becket Bridle, Bowline Bridle, Cargo 
Bridle, Dandy Bridle, Mooring 
Bridle, Towing Bridle, Trawl 
Bridle. 

BRIDLE BEAM. A hatch bourn or a fore 
and after fitted across a hatchway. Also 
called strongback. 

BRIDLE LINE. One of the small linos, or 
loops, by which the rings arc fastened along 
the lead lines in a purse aoinc. Each line is 
made of 15- thread Manila and is 14 to 16 
ft. long. 

BRIG. A two-masted squaro-riggod vessel. 
It is the smallest seagoing vessel completely 
square-rigged and has a tonnage ranging 
from 200 to 350, length 90 to lOO h., breadth 
24 to 30 ft. and depth of hold 12 to IS ft. 



Brigr 


The disappearance of this rig is due to the 
superior handiness of fore-and-aft sails for 
Weatherly work and the necessity for reduc- 
ing crews in order to compete with mechani- 
cally propelled vessels. 

Fr : Brick ; Ger : Brigg, 

See Cutter Brig, Four-Masted Brig, 
Jackass Brig, Schooner Brig. 
BRIGANTINE. 1. A brig without a square 
mainsail, for example, a vessel that carries 
all the square sails of a brig on both the 
fore- and mainmasts with the exception of 
the main course. 

2. The term “brigantine” nowadays more 
usually refers to a two-masted vessel with 
square rig on the foremast and fore-and-aft 
rig (no top) on the mainmast. 

Fr: Brigantin; Ger: Schonerhrigg, 
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brig rig. 

See Brig. 

BRIGHTWORK. 1. A term used to de- 
scribe all brass that is kept polished. 

2. Sometimes used in boatman’s parlance 
to denote any items such as varnished top- 
sides, deckhouses, spar, or trim, that are 
finished in natural wood showing the grain 
of the material. 

BRINE. 

See Refrigerator System Brine. 

BRING. To attach a cable to the capstan 
or a rope to a winch. 

Fr: Garnir; Ger: Legen, 

BRING rO. 1. To cause a ship to come 
to a standstill, or to keep a ship stationary 
by maldng one sail act against another. 

2. Also, to heave another vessel with a 
blank shot. 

Fr: Mettre en Panne; Ger: Abbringen; 

Beilegen, 

BRING BP. To come to a standstill, with 
an anchor, or by fouling an obstacle or by 
striking the sea bottom. 

Fr: Faire Tele; ,Ger: Aujbringen, 
BRISTOL BAY GILL NET BOAT. A 
sailboat used in the salmon fisheries of 
Alaska. These craft are from 28 to 30 ft. 
long with a beam of 8 to 9 ft., double-ended 
with short deck at bow and stern and water- 
ways at sides. They are divided into several 
compartments. The two shackles of nets, 
each 75 fathoms long, are carried in the stem 
compartment. In the forward compartment 
bedding, provisions, an oil stove, water and 
provisions are stowed. Amidships there is a 
centerboard trunk with fish boxes on each 
side. When down, the centerboard projects 
about 2 ft. below the bottom. The cat rig 
with boomed spritsail is most frequently 
seen. 

BRITCONT. Code name for British Cham- 
ber of Shipping General Home Trade 
Charter (1928). Used only in trades where 
there is no special chamber of shipping 
charter. 

BRITISH CORPORATION. A British 
classification society founded in 1890 by 
leading Clydeside and West of Scotland 
shipowners, engineers and shipbuilders, and 
officially appointed under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts for the assignment of free- 
boards on behalf of the Board of Trade. 

Symbols used in the register: 

B.S.’''. Indicates that the vessel is classed 
British Standard, the highest class obtain- 
able, and has been built under survey. The 
same letters without the star indicate that 


the vessel has not been surveyed during 
construction. When ships are built for a 
particular trade, the particulars of this trade 
or service are inserted in brackets after the 
symbol B.S. 

M.B.S.*. Signifies that the machinery and 
boilers are classed British Standard and have 
been built under survey. The star is omitted 
when the engines and boilers are classed but 
not built under special survey. 

A black horizontal line through the sym- 
bol indicates that the class has been with- 
drawn for noncompliance with the rules. The 
symbol inserted between brackets denotes 
that the class has been withdrawn at the 
owner’s request. 

BROACH TO. Said of a vessel under sail 
when running with the wind on the quarter. 
The ship’s head comes up suddenly toward 
the wind in consequence of a sea striking 
the stern or through bad steering. A fre- 
quent cause of dismasting or loss of spars. 

Fr: Lancer dans le Vent; Faire un Lan; 

Ger: Anhrechen; Schnell aufluven, 
BROABAX. An ax with broad blade and 
long handle used by boatbuilders for hew- 
ing timber. The handle is offset to clear the 
user’s hand which is nearest the bit when 
cutting through timber. 

Fr: Doloir; Ger: Breitheil, 

BROAD HATCHET. A small broadax 
used by boatbuilders to hew the edges of 
narrow timber. 

BROAD PENNANT. Oblong swallow- 
tailed pennant with the fly about twice as 
long as the hoist. Its edges may be parallel 
or taper to two tips. 

Fr: Flamme de Commandement; Ger: 

Commodorestdnder ; Breitwimpel. 
BROAD REACH. Said of a sail boat 
when sailing with the wind a little free but 
still forward of the beam. 

Fr: Courir Grand Largue. 
BROADSEAMING. A term used in sail- 
making to denote the shortening of the edges 
of a sail by gradually widening the seam or 
lap of the cloths where they are sewed 
together from the middle toward the edges. 
The roach is obtained by broadseaming. 

Fr: Couture Forcee, 

BROAD STRAKE. One of the three 
strakes of planking next to the garboard 
strake, which gradually diminish in thick- 
ness until they are as thick as the bottom 
planking. 

Fr: Rihord; Ger; Nehenkielgang, 
BROGAN. Small Chesapeake Bay center- 
board boat of bugeye type about 40 ft. long, 
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half-decked, with two masts and leg-of- 
mutton sails. Used for oyster tonging. 
BROKEN-BACKED. Descriptive of the 
condition of a ship when, from faulty con- 
struction or from grounding, its structure is 
distorted, causing both ends to droop. Also 
called hogged. 

IV: Arque; Ger: Kateemnickm; Kiel- 
bruch; Katzenbmkel, 

BROKEN STOWAGE. A timber-trade 

term for pieces of timber 6 to 8 ft. long 
used to fill up space room in a vessel’s hold. 
Such pieces pay freight at only two-thirds 
of the standard rate and are sometimes 
called ^^ends.” Bills of lading and charter 
parties often contain the clause ^^Ends ex- 
ceeding B% to pay fuU freight.” 

Fr: £ozs d’Animage; Staidvcken; 

StanJiok, 

See Breakage. 

BROKEN WATER. An area of small 
waves and eddies occurring in what other- 
wise is a calm sea. Waves breaking on and 
near shallows, or by the contention of cur- 
rents in a narrow channel. 

Fr: Clapotis, 

BROKERAGE. The fee or conunissioii 
charged for transacting business as a broker. 
Fr: Courtage; Ger: Bejracktungsgebuhr ; 
Kourtage; Maklergebukr, 
BROKERAGE CLAUSE. A charter party 
clause which states the rate of brokerage 
to be paid. 

Fr: Clause de Courtage; Cter: Ccmrtaae 
Khusel 


BROKER’S ORDER (G. B.). An author- 
ity for certain goods to be shipped from 
craft. 

Ger: VerladungsanweisuTig. 

BROKER’S RETURN (G. B.). A list sent 
by the wharfinger to the freight hrokem 
showing all the goods that have been placed 
on board a vessel. 

Ger : Ladungsverzeiclmis* 

BRONZE. A generic name for nonferrous 
allo5^ with copper and tin as the principal 
elements, to which zinc is added to soften 
them and assist in making sound castings, 
^d lead as a softening element to improve 
the inachii^g qualities. Other metals are 
sometimes introduced for special purposes. 

Ft : Bronze ; Ger : Bronze. 

See Manganese Bronze, Phosphor Bronze 
Tobin Bronze. * 

Bronze used in shipbuilding 

for stem tube bushings, shaft and rudder 
s^linm propter nut caps, wedges on 
watertight door^ bitis, chocks cleats and 


fairleads of small craft, sea connections and 
manifolds, and hardware of all sorts when 
strength and resistance to corrosion are 
essential. 

Rolled or drawn bronze is used for wire 
rope. 

BRONZE ROPE. Wire rope made of 
phosphor bronze (92 per cent copper, 8 per 
cent tin, 0.1 to 0.2 per cent phosphorus). 
Owing to its relatively low strength and its 
large amount of stretch under tension, it is 
little used on merchant ships except for 
gear near magnetic compasses, or for radio 
antennas. In small craft tiller ropes are fre- 
quently made of extra flexible bronze rope 
of fi X 6 X 7 construction with cotton core 
in each strand and hemp central core 
BROUGHT BY THE LEE. 1. The situa- 
tion of a vessel going free when it has fallen 
off so much as to bring the wind around its 
stern and the sails are taken aback on the 
other side. 

Fr : JEmpanner. 

2. An expression used when a vessel under 
sail is running and the wind changes from 
one quarter to the other. 

BROW. 1. A small curved or flanged plate 
fitted to the shell plating over an airport to 
prevent water trickling down the ship’s side 
from entering the airport when open. Also 
called eyebrow. 

Fr: Cil 

2. A runway with wooden cleats to facili- 
tate entry and exit between ship and shore. 

It is usually fitted with rollers at the shore 
end to allow for the movement of the vessel. 
Also called gangplank. 

Fr: Blanche de Bihayqu&m&rit; Blanche 
d Terre; Ger: Landmgssteg ; Lauj- 
planke. 

3. A plate forming a riser on the sides of 
a ’tween-deck hatch coaming. It enables the 
stevedores to truck cargo on the hatch 
covers so that it can be hoisted from the 
square of the hatchway. AJso called brow 
plate. 

BROW LANDING. A platform consisting 
of a wooden grating hinged to the side of a 
ship at deck level to support the inboard 
end of a brow. 

TRUCK. The truck or rollers upon 
which the shore end of a brow rests. 

4 ’^^vanese trading prao 
with keel and pointed incurving stem and 
stem pieces. It has a planked deck and a 
smaU deeldiouse amidships, through which 
the mast is stepped. 

BRUSSELS CONVENTION. An inter- 
national convention for the unification of 
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rules governing bills of lading, as passed by 
the International Diplomatic Conference 
held in Brussels in October, 1922. The con- 
vention was an improvement on the Hague 
Rules 1921, and so far as Great Britain is 
concerned its findings have been given legal 
effect by the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 
1924. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE. An epidemic disease 
of high mortality. Also called plague. 
According to the International Sanitary 
Convention 1926, a ship is considered as 
plague-infected when it has a case of human 
plague on board, or if a case of human 
plague breaks out more than six days after 
embarkation, or if plague-infected rats are 
found on board. The ship is regarded as 
suspect if a case of human plague breaks 
out on board in the first six days after 
embarkation or if investigations regarding 
rats have shown the existence of an unusual 
mortality among them withoxit determining 
the cause thereof. A ship is regarded as 
healthy notwithstanding its having come 
from an infected port, if there has been no 
human or rat plague on board either at the 
time of departure or during the voyage, md 
if there is none on arrival, and investiga- 
tion regarding rats does not show the 
existence of an unusual mortality. 

Fr: Peste; Ger: Pest, 

BUCKET DREDGE. A dredging machine 
which has as its main feature a continuous 
chain of buckets running around a rigid 
frame called the ladder extending down 
from the hull of the dredge to the bottom 
of the water. Also called ladder dredge, ele- 
vator dredge. 

Fr; Dmgue a Godets; Ger: Eimerhagger, 

The buckets run empty down the under- 
side of the ladder, dig into the material 
as they turn around the end, and retiim 
full along the top of the ladder. On reaching 
the top each bucket as it turns oyer dis- 
charges its contents into a chute which 
veys the elevated material to the vessel s 
own hopper or to a barge. The revolving 
members of each end of the ladder are called 
tumblers and the top tumbler drives the 
bucket chain. , „ 

BUCKET LANYARD. A small line 

attached to the handle of a ^bucket used 
for drawing water over the ship’s side. 

Ger: Ealteleine. 

BUCKLE CORK. In a mackerel net: a cork 
float placed at the end of the cork rope and 
bearing the initials of the owner for identi- 
fication purposes. 

BUCKLER, A general term applied to 


various devices designed to prevent the 
entry of water through hawse pipes, chain 
pipes, and the like. 

BUCK UP. To hold a rivet-head tight 
against the members being joined, while the 
rivet is being driven. This is done with a 
“holder-on,” driven by an air hammer, and 
ensures a tight joint. 

BUFFALO (U. S.). The bulwarks extend- 
ing above the forecastle deck on each side 
of the stem in the extreme bow. 

BUFFALO RAIL (U. S.). A low wooden 
rail on the forecastle of schooners. 
BUGEYE. A canoe-shaped centerboard 
boat from Chesapeake Bay with long bullet- 
head stem fitted with headrails and trail 
boards, and sharp stern finished off in the 
manner of a miniature pink stern. Stem and 
sternpost have a pronounced rake. Average 
dimensions: Length on deck 54 ft. Breadth 
14 ft. Draft 3 ft., without board. 

Up to about 40 ft. in length the hull was 
built of 3 or 4 logs, one forming the keel 
and garboards and the others shaped from 
the solid wood to the desired model on the 
outside and hollowed out on the inside to 
form the bilges and topsides. There were 
only one or two seams on each side where 
the side logs were fastened to the keel log 
with driftbolts. The larger craft had only 
one log which formed the keel and gar- 
boards. Above this the boat was planked 
and framed in the ordinary way. In late 
years bugeyes have been planked and 
framed right through. Some have been built 
with round stern. The rig consists of two 
raking pole masts (main and roizzen) with 
leg-of-mutton sails. The foremast is stepped 
well forward, the mainmast just aft of 
amidships. The bowsprit is short and hogged 
down on the long head. 

The largest bugeyes, which have a length 
ranging from 70 to 80 ft., are used as mar- 
ket boats, the others as oyster fishermen. 
Brewington, M. V., Chesapeake Bay Bug- 
eyes, Newport News (Va.), 1941. 
BUILDER’S CERTIFICATE. A docu- 
ment issued by the commissioner of navi- 
gation and forwarded by the shipbuilders 
to the owners, setting forth such detmls as 
are necessary to specifically identify a 
newly , completed vessel. This certificate, 
accompanied by a classification certificate 
and a declaration of ownership, is handed 
over to the authorities by whom the registry 
is effected. It permits a vessel to proceed 
from the shipyard for her trials or to 
another port to get fuel, provision and 
equipment. It is used without making the 
regular inspection and the customhouse 
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clearance certificate is not required. Also 
called carpenter’s certificate. 

Fr: Certificat de Construction; Ger: Beil- 
hriej. 

BUILDER'S MODEL. A half model of 
the hull, built layer fashion, generally of 
dark and light wood alternately. Used in 
shipyards to show off the lines in a design. 
Stillman, C. K., The Development of the 
Builder’s Half Hull Model in America. 
Marine Historical Association, Mystic, Conn. 
Publications, vol. 1, no. 7, 1933. 

BUILDERS' OLD MEASUREMENT. A 
tonnage rule formerly used by shipbuilders 
for estimating the size of ships, based upon 
40 cu. ft. as the equivalent of one ton, 
instead of 100 eu. ft. as in the New Measure- 
ment Rule. Tonnage under the Old Measure- 
ment was arrived at by the following 
formula: 

(LS/BBXBxm 
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Dimensions in feet. L — Length. B = 
Breadth. 

Fr: Jauge Ancienne; Ger: Alte Vermes- 
sungs Methode. 

This rule was promulgated in 1773 and 
continued to be in force until about 1854. 
With its heavy tax on beam and no depth 
factor it produced a narrow and deep type 
of ship, wet and dangerous, slow under can- 
vas. It seriously menaced the prosperity of 
the shipping industry at the time. 

It was essentially a rule of thumb, based 
upon the length and breadth of a ship, in 
which it was erroneously estimated that the 
depth was as a rule equal to half the breadth. 

The term ^‘Carpenter’s Measurement” 
referred to any of the length X breadth X 
depth/factor systems of determining ton- 
nage, whereas “Buildera’ Old Measurement’' 
referred more particularly to the old British 
formula as given above. 

BUILDER’S POLICY. A policy that cov- 
ers risks incidental to the construction or 
building of vessels. It generally extends from 
the time of laying of keel until the vessel 
is handed over to her owners. Also called 
construction policy. 

Ger: Baurisiko Police, 

BUILDER'S TRIAL. A trial sometimes 
given by the builders to a new vessel before 
conducting acceptance trials. It is generally 
an abbreviated version of the contract 
acceptance trial. 

BUILDING BASIN. A basin in which 
ships are built. In construction and layout 
it is similar to the graving dock, being pro- 
vided with dock gates and pumping plant 


for the admission of the quantity of water 
necessary to float the \’osscl and permit it 
to be towed out to the fltting-out basin. 
Also called building dock, shipbuilding dry 
dock. 

Fr: Bassin de Construction; Ger: Bav^ 
dock. 

The ships are built on horizontal keel 
blocks, which is advantageous in making it 
possible to plumb and level structural 
assemblies as they are erected, after being 
brought out from the workshops and bays. 
This system also eliminates the process of 
launching and the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties associated with it, including the con- 
struction of launching cradles and launching 
ways. In some instances recessed galleries 
are provided on each side of the basin. They 
are used as storage space and for the 
performance of such operations as assembly 
of fittings, pipe threading, and so on. 

Newell, W. S., “Todd Bath Basin Type Ship- 
yard,” Marine Engineering, New York, vol. 
48 (October, 1943); Newell, “Shipyard Uses 
Basins,” Engineering News Record, vol. 129 
(August, 1942). 

BUILDING BERTH. See Slipway. 
BUILT BEAM. A beam formed of several 
sections riveted together. Also called built- 
up beam. 

Fr: Barrot & Assemblage; Ger: Gebauter 
Balken. 

BUILT BLOCK. A block having its shell 
made of several pieces of wood or iron 
riveted or bolted together. Also called made 
block. 

Fr: Poulie d^ Assemblage; Ger: Zusam- 
mengesetzter Block, 

BUILT FRAME. A frame in which the 
section is made of two bars riveted together, 
as distinguished from a solid frame. Owing 
to the developments in steel-rolling facilities 
this type of frame has been almost entirely 
superseded by bulb-angle or channel-type 
sections. 

Fr: Memhmre Comj>osite; Memhrure 
d’ Assemblage; Ger: Gebauter 

Spant, 

BUILT PILLAR. A pillar formed of 
plates and sections riveted together. Also 
called built-up stanchion. Today pipe stan- 
chions made of seamless drawn or welded 
steel pipe have generally replaced built 
pillars. 

Fr: Spontille Assemblage; SE^er: Profil- 
stahlstiltze. 

BUILT RUDDER FRAME. The framing 
of a rudder in which the arms are separate 
forgings or castings, these being shrunk on 
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to and keyed to the mdderstock. Also called 
built-up rudder frame. 

Fr: Cadre d’ Assemblage; Ger: Qebavter 
Buderrahmen, 

BUILT SPAR. A spar composed of several 
pieces of wood glued together, either solid 
OT hollowed out at the center. Also called 
built-up spar. Such spars are of less pi'opor- 
tional diameter and therefore lighter than 
solid spars. 

Ft: Es'po>r d' Assemblage; Ger; Gebaute 
Bmdholz, 

BUILT-UP MODEL. The replica of a 
ship in which every structural part of the 
hull, frames, planks, beams, etc., is formed 
and fastened in place separately. Also called 
built model. 

Davis, C. G., The Built Up Ship Model 
(Salem, Mass.), 1933. 

BUILT-UP PROPELLER. A propeller 
made with separate blades. The root of each 
blade carries a circular flange, which fits 
into a corresponding recess in the boss. This 



serves to secure the blade to the boss by 
stud bolts. The holes in the flanges are 
usually made slightly oblong, thus allowing 
for a slight change in the pitch by turning 
the flange. 

Fr: Helice a Ailes rapportSes; Ger: 
Schraube mit avjgesetzten Flur 
geln. 

BULB ANGLE. An angle bar with unequal 
flanges. It differs from ordinary angles in 
having a bulb or rib at the toe of the 
longest flange. Sometimes called bulb bar. 

Fr; Comikre a Boudin; Ger: Wulstioinkel; 
Winkelhulh. 


BULB BAR. 

See Bulb Angle. 

BULB IRON. 

See Bulb Plate. 

BULBOUS BOW. A design of bow in 
which the forward frames are swelled out 
at the forefoot into a bulbous formation, 
which prevents the ship dipping too easily 
and in the case of long hulls assists the 
steering. It is credited with a higher pro- 
pulsion efflciency as long as it is completely 
submerged, but is liable to damage if it 
breaks to the surface in rough weather. Also 
called club foot. 

Fr: Avant aBulbe; Ger: Widstbug. 

The idea in designing a bulbous bow is 
to fine the waterline as much as possible, to 
make the flare vertical at waterline and to 
put the displacement removed from the 
vicinity of the waterline beneath the surface 
in the form of a bulb. It is, in theory, dia- 
metrically opposite to the Maier form. The 
greatest gain of this type of bow is obtained 
in vessels with a speed-length ratio of 
about 1. 

Wigley, W. C. S., “The Theory of the 
Bulbous Bow and its Practical Application,” 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Transactions, voL 52 (1935-36). 

BULB PLATE. A rolled plate with a bulb 
or swell on one edge. Used for beams, bilge 
keels, stringers. Generally superseded by 
bulb angle and Tee bulb bars. Also called 
bulb iron. 

Fr: Fer a Boudin; Ger: Wvlstphitte; 

Flack hidb ; Flachwidstprofileisen, 

BULB TEE. 

See Tee Bar. 

BULCON. Code name of the Bulgarian 
Berth Contract, 1911 : a grain charter party. 
BULIONA. Single outrigger dugout canoe 
of the Balad people from northern New 
Caledonia. 

BULK CARGO. Usually a homogeneous 
cargo stowed in bulk, that is to say, loose 
in the hold and not enclosed in any con- 
tainer such as boxes, bales, bags, casks, and 
so on. Also called bulk freight. Bulk cargo 
may be composed of (1) free flowing articles 
such as oil, grain, coal, ore, and so on, which 
can be pumped or run through a chute or 
handled by dumping; (2) articles that re- 
quire mechanical handling such as coke, 
bricks, pig iron, lumber, steel beams, and 
so on. 

Ft; Chargement en Vrac; 'Qeri Schutt-- 
ladung; Bulkladmg; Gleickartige 
Ladung. 
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Hardy, A. C., Bulk Cargoes (London), 
1926. 

BULKHEAD. A name given to any ver- 
tical partition, whether fore and aft or 
athwartships, which separates different com- 
partments or spaces from one another. 

Er: Cloison; Ger: Schott. 

See Centerline Bulkhead, Collision Bulk- 
head, Corrugated Bulkhead, End 
Bulkhead, Fireproof Bulkhead, 
Grain Bulkhead, Joiner Bulkhead, 
Recessed Bulkhead, Screen Bulk- 
head, Structural Bulkhead, Wash 
Bulkhead, Watertight Bulkhead. 
BULKHEAD COAMING. A term applied 
to a strake of plating running across the 
top and bottom of poop, bridge, and fore- 
castle bulkheads. It is thicker than the 
remaining plating. 

Er; Hilcire de Fronteau; Ger: Schottsulle, 


a bulkhead to strengthen it. The scantlings 
of stiffeners are regulated according to the 
water pressure to which the bulkhead may 
be subjected. Stiffeners are fitted with 
brackets or lug attachment at both ends, 
Fr: Montant dc Cloison; Gcr: Schott 
Y erstcijungs'profil. 

BULLDOSER; BULLDOZER. A hydrauHc 

portable machine used in shipyards for 
bending heavy shapes such as frames and 
beams. It is mounted on rollers so that it 
may be moved over the bending slab. A 
loose pin which fits the holes in the bending 
slab serves as an abutment for the macliine. 

Fr: Presse a Cintrer; Gcr: Sparitbieger. 
BULL EARING. 1. An earing for hauling 
out the edge of an awning. 

Fr: Raban de Tente. 

2. An earing fastened to the yard instead 
of to the sail. 



BULKHEAD DECK. The uppermost con- 
tmuous deck to which all transverse water- 
tight bulkheads are carried. It is made 
watertight in order to prevent any compart- 
ment accidentally open to the sea from 
flooding the adjacent one. 

Er: Pont de Cloisonnement; Ger: Schot^- 
tendeck. 

BULKHEAD LINER. A liner fitted in the 
space between the boundary bar of a water- 
tight bulkhead and the outer strake of shell 
platmg. It is wider than the flange of the 
bar in order to compensate for the weakness 
in the outside platmg due to the close 
spacing of rivets necessary to ensure water- 
tightness. 

Er: Cale de Compensation; Ger; FulU 
platie; Schottfullblech ; Schott julh 
stuck. 

BULKHEAD SLUICE, An opening cut in 
a bulkhead just above the tank top connect- 
ing an^e, fitted with a valve that may be 
operated from the deck above. 
BULKHEAD STIFFENER. Bars of rolled 
section, angles, bulb angles, or channels, 
welded or riveted vertically on one side of 


BULLET BLOCK. A single-sheave egg- 
shaped wooden block with rope strap used 
for jib sheets. Its shape helped to prevent 
it from catching in other gear as it was 
dragged across the headstays when going 
about. 

BULLEY NET (U. S.). A net used in Key 
West (Florida) for catching spiny lobster 
and crawfish from a boat. 

BULL GEAR. In a turbine-driven ship 
equipped with single reduction gears, a 
large, low-speed, gear mounted on the for- 
ward, or inboard, end of the main shaft. 
BULLHEAD RIVET. A rivet 


with inverted conical point 
which fits smooth with the 
surface. Also called counter- 
sunk rivet or countersunk- 
head rivet. Used below the 
water-line on shell plating to 
provide a smooth finish, and 
minimum resistance to the 


S~J 


Oounkrsunk 
Bullhead Btvet 


ship^s motion through the water. Bullhead 
rivets are also used for staples, and bulk- 
head boundary bars where the beads may 
require caulldng. 
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Er; Rivet a Tete fraisee; Ger: Senkkopf 
Niete; Versenkte Niete. 
BULLJOWLER. The space used in a fish- 
ing lugger from Mount's Bay (England) for 
the stowage of nets and gear. 
bullock block, a. large iron gin 
block fitted under the topmast crosstrees 
to take the topsail tie. 

BULL RAIL. A heavy timber on the apron 
of a wooden pier. 

BULL ROPE. 1. A line leading through 
a bull’s-eye at the end of the bowsprit to a 
mooring buoy. Used in small craft to pre- 
vent the buoy from striking against the 
»bows. In a general sense the term refers to 
any rope used to prevent some object or 
part from chafing or grinding against 
another. 

2. A rope used in cargo holds by steve- 
dores when goods have to be dragged from 
the ends or wings of a hold to the hatch 
square, to prevent the cargo fall from rasp- 
ing on the underside of hatch coaming and 
to secure a better horizontal pull. 

Ger : Beiholer. 

3. A rope formerly used on square-rigged 
vessels to secure the upper yardarm of a 
topgallant or royal yard when sent down 
from aloft. It was rove through a bull’s-eye 
fastened to the forward shroud of the lower 
rigging. 

Ger; Aufholer. 

See Draw Rope. 

BULL’S EYE. 1. A round piece of thick 
glass, convex on one side, inserted into a 
weather-exposed door, skylight cover, _ or 
scuttle hatch for the purpose of admitting 
light. Also called fixed fight. 

Er: Verve Mart; Ger: Bullauge. 

2. A round or oval wooden block without 
sheave. It has a groove around for the strop 
and a hole for the lead of a rope. 

See Eye. 

BULL’S-EYE SQUALL. A squall occur- 
ring off the coasts of South Africa. It is 
characterized by the appearance of a small 
isolated cloud which marks the vortex of 
the atmospheric disturbance. 

BULL THE BUOY. Said of a vessel or 
small boat whose sides >ump repeatedly 
against a buoy. 

BULLWHANGER. A short length of 
plaited rope, with an eye worked in the end, 
nailed to the back of a lower yard to prevent 
the earing from slipping under the yard. 
BUL-VUL. A single outrigger dugout 
canoe from Lavongai Island (New Han- 


over), Bismarck Archipelago. Both ends of 
the hull have small carvings. The motive 
usually chosen is a bird’s head. The dimen- 
sions of the larger canoes are: length 40.3 
ft., breadth 1.7 ft., depth 2.3 ft. 

BULWARK NETTING. Network made 
of ratline stuff or wire fine seized in dia- 
mond shape and stretched between open 
railing stanchions on passenger decks. 

Fr: FileU de Pavois; Ger: Reling Netz- 
loerh 

BULWARK RAIL. Bulb-angle or other 
special section, by which the upper edge of 
the bulwark plating is stiffened. 

Fr: Lisse de Pavois; Ger: Schanzkleid 
Reling; Relingsleiste; Relingsprofil- 
eisen. 

BULWARKS. 1. The raised woodwork or 
plating running along each side of the vessel 
above the weather deck helping to keep the 
decks dry, and serving also as a fence 
against losing deck cargo or men overboard. 

2. The upper section of the frames and 
side plating, which extends above and 
around the upper deck. 

Fr: Pavois; Ger: Schanzkleid; Versckanr 
zung. 

See Pigsty Bulwarks, Topgallant Bul- 
warks. 

BULWARK STANCHION. 1. In wooden 
hulls the upper part of top timbers extend- 
ing above the plank sheer and supporting 
the bulwark planking. 

2. In steel vessels a brace set at an angle 
from the deck to a bulwark plate to 
strengthen and support it. The heel is 
secured to the waterway angle bar while 
the upper end is bent inboard for the sup- 
port of the rail. A horizontal arm called a 
spur is provided midway. Also called bul- 
wark stay or bulwark brace. 

Fr: Allonge de Revers; Jambette de 
Pavois; Ger: Schanzkleidstutze. 
BULWARK STAY. 

See Bulwark Stanchion. 

BUM. 

See Boom. 

BUM BOAT. A small open rowboat em- 
ployed in carrying supplies for sale to vessels 
in a harbor. 

Ger ; Bumhoot. 

BUMKIN. A short outrigger projecting 
from each bow and used for extending the 
foretack or weather clew of a square fore- 
sail (obsolete). Also called boomkin. 

Fr: Minot; Boiite-Loj; Porte Lof; Pisto- 
let d^Amure; Ger: Butluv. 
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BUMKIN SHROUD. Strong ropes, iron 
stays or chains that hold the bumkins in 
position. Also called bnmkin braces. 

BUMP. 

See Fair in Place. 

BUMPER (U. S.), A shipyard blacksmith 
who operates with a heavy maul and does 
the shaping of furnaced plates; also fairing 
in place of shell plates in repair jobs and 
other similar work, called bumping. 
BUNDER BOAT. Open sailing boat about 
30 ft. long with 2^ ft. draft, rigged with 
a lateen sail, used by licensed watermen on 
Bombay Harbor. 

BUNG. 

See Plug. 

BUNGAY. A small sailing coaster of 
Central America, schooner-rigged, with two 
headsails. Trades between Belize and North 
Honduras. 

BUNK; COT-BED. 1, A raised recess or 
compartment enclosed on three sides, used 
as sleeping berth in ships. 

2. A semiportable sleeping berth accom- 
modating two or three men, each above the 
other, on a pipe berth. The pipe berths 
hinge and stow vertically when not in use. 
The word is used in contradistinction to 
“hammock.’^ A bunk is fixed, a hammock 
slung. 

Ft: Couchette; Ger: Koje. 

BUNK BOARD. 1. A vertical wooden 
board placed on the side of a sleeping bunk 
nearest to the ship’s side in steel vessels to 
protect the occupant from sweat or con- 
densation. Bunk boards are compulsory in 
crew spaces, according to regulations. 

2. A portable wooden board fitted along 
the open side of a bunk to keep the occu- 
pant from being thrown out on the deck 
when the ship rolls heavily. 

Fr: Planche a Rovlis. 

BUNKER. 1. A compartment for storing 
fuel below decks. 

Fr: Soute; Ger: Bunker, 

See Cross Bunker, Hold Bunker, Perma- 
nent Bunker, Pocket Bunker, Side 
Bunker, Spare Bunker, Temporary 
Bunker, ’Tween-deck Bunker. 

2. To load coal or fuel into a vessel’s 
bunker for its own use as distinguished 
from loading it as cargo. The meaning of the 
term is usually limited to the conveyance 
of the fuel over the ship’s sides. Handling 
and trimming of solid fuel form separate 
services. 

Fr: Souter; Ger: Bunkem, 


BUNKER CLAUSE. A charter party clause 
stating that charterers are to take over and 
pay for bunkers on delivery of vessel and 
owners are to take over and pay for bunkers 
on redelivery at curreni. i)ri(;o of respective 
ports. This clause usually etatea the maxi- 
mum and minimum number of bunkers 
there are to be on board on delivery and 
redelivery of vessel. 

Ger: BmiJcerklauscL 

BUNKER RING. Cast-iron ring cover 
fitted flush with the deede whore coal bunkers 
are loaded through circular deck scuttles, 

Fr; Bouchon de Soute; Ger: Bunker 
Deckel, 

BUNKER SCUTTLE. A circular opening 
in a deck consisting of a cast-iron rim 
riveted to the deck. Its upper edge is flush 
with the deck planking or plating. Into this 
rim fits a portable cast-iron cover whose 
upper surface is groo\'ecl to pi’cveut slipping. 
Also called coal scuttle, flush scuttle, deck 
scuttle. 

Fr: Trou d Charhon; Ger: Kohlenloch; 
Bun kerschuttloch ; Kohlmhmher^ 
loch, 

BUNKER STAY. A horizontal tie piece 
between bunker bulkhead and ship’s side. 
Ft: Entretoiea de Soufc; Ocr: Bunker-^ 
etiltze; Bunkcranher, 

BUNT. 1 Part of a seine consisting of a 
square of 400 to 500 meshes in the center 
of the net made of heavy twine and bearing 
practically the whole weight of the catch 
when the seine is pursed. 

2. In a trawl net, the portion of the wings 
nearest to the quarters. 

3. The bag, pouch, or middle part of a 
sail that serves to catch the wind and keep 
it. In furled sail the bunt is the middle 
gathering which is tossed up on the center 
of the yard. Also called belly. 

Fr: Fond; Ger: Bauch; Bvk, 

See High Bunt, Low Bunt. 

BUNT APRON. Strengthening pieces 
sewed in the middle of a square sail to take 
the chafe of the mast and top. Also called 
mast lining. 

Fr: Renfort de Chapeau. 

BUNT GASKET, A gasket fastened to 
the bending jackstay at the middle of the 
yard for securing the bunt of a large square 
sail (whole topsail or course). It is made 
of wove matting 2 or 3 lengths wide, with 
the two legs crowed and an eye in each 
end, or of a triangular piece of canvas 
fastened by its base to the jackstay and 
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with an eye at the point where the bunt 
jigger is clapped on. 

Fr: Couillard; Ger: Bawchheschlag; 
Bauchseising ; Bukbandsel. 
BUNTING. A fabric made of long staple 
coarse English wool in an open and plain 
weave having two-ply warp and single weft. 
It dyes with brilliant effects and is used 
for making flags. It is usually supplied in 
bolts of 40 yds. with a width of 18 in. and a 
weight of about 5^/4 lbs. 

Fr; Etaminc; Ger: Flaggentuch. 

BUNT JIGGER. A purchase formerly used 
for rousing up the bunt when furling a 
whole topsail. Also called top jigger, bunt 
whip. A bunt whip was used for lighter 
sails. 

Fr; Palan dPIune; Chapeau; Ger: Bauch^ 
aujholer, 

BUNT JIGGER BECKET. A rope, span, 
or bridle placed in the middle of a yard to 
haul up and stow the bunt of a sail. Also 
called bunt slab lino, bunt apron lanyard. 

Fr: Couillard; Ger; Bauchstropp. 
BUNTLINE. One of the lines hauling the 
foot of a sail above and forward of the yard 
for convenience in furling. Buntlines are 
rove through bloclcs at the masthead or the 
top rim, lead down forward, and toggle to 
the foot of the sail some distance outside 
the midship line on each side. 

Fr: Cargue-Fond; Ger: Buggording; 
Bauchgording. 

BUNTLINE CLOTH. The lining sewed 
up a sail in the direction of a buntline to 
prevent it from being chafed. 

Fr: Bande de C argue Fond; 'Ger: Bauch- 
gordinglapp; Buhslapp. 
BUNTIINE HITCH. A hitch formerly 
used for bending buntlines to the foot of 
a square sail. Consists of a clove hitch tied 
around its own standing part in the opposite 
way, to which two half Mtches are taken. 
BUNTLINE SPAN. A piece of rope with 
a cringle for a buntline to reeve through. 

Fr: Patte de Cargue Fond; Ger: Bug- 
gording Spann. 

BUNTLINE TOGGLE. A toggle seized to 
the footrope of a sail, to which the buntline 
is attached by an eye. 

Fr; Cahillot de Cargue Fond; Ger: 

BauchgordingknebeL 

BUNT LIZARD. A piece of rope having 
two legs with a thimble spliced to the end 
of each and made fast to the topsml tie. 
The buntlines reeve through the thimbles, 
which act as fair-leaders. 


Fr; Guide de Cargue Fond; Ger: Bauch- 
gordinghrille. 

BUOY. A floating object employed as an 
aid to mariners to mark the navigable limits 
of channels, their fairways, sunken dangers, 
isolated rocks, mined or torpedo grounds, 
telegraph cables, and the like. An anchor 
buoy, made fast by a line to the anchor, is 
used to mark the position of a ship’s anchor 
after letting it go. Mooring buoys are used 
for securing a ship in lieu of anchoring. They 
vary in size and construction from a log of 
wood to the large steel mooring buoys used 
for ocean liners. 

Fr; Bouee; Ger: Boje; Tonne, 
BUOYAGE. 1. The fee paid by a vessel 
for the use of mooring buoys. Sometimes 
called buoy hire. 

Fr: Droits d' Amarrage, 

2. The provision of buoys and beacons 
for the guidance of mariners along the coast 
and into harbors, rivers, and so on. Also 
called coast marking. 

Fr: Balisage; Ger: Betonnung; Betoru- 
nungssystem. 

The French term “balisage’’ includes bea- 
cons and buoys, while the English word 
^‘buoyage” refers only to buoys. Two sys- 
tems of buoyage are in use: 

(a) The lateral system, which lends itself 
more particularly to the marking of well- 
defined channels, and which indicates the 
location of dangers in relation to the route 
to be followed by navigators in their 
vicinity. 

(b) The cardinal system, which ^ lends 
itself more particularly to the niarkmg of 
shoals, and which indicates the direction of 
the mark from the danger. This direction is 
defined by characteristics appropriate to the 
nearest point of the true compass. 

Buoyage includes all fixed or floating 
marks other than lightships and lighthouses, 
serving to indicate either natural dangers or 
the lateral limits of navigable channels or 
accidental obstacles such as wrecks. 

Great Britain, Forei^ Oflice, International 
Agreement for a Uniform System of Mari- 
time Buoyage, Miscellaneous 8, London, 
1937; International Hydrographic Bureau, 
Monaco, Buoyage and Buoy Lighting Sys- 
tems of the World, U. S. Hydrographic 
Office, Washington, 1926. 

BUOYANCY. The resultant of upward 
forces, exerted by a liquid upon a floating 
body equal to the weight of water displaced 
by this body. 

Fr : Flottahilite ; Ger ; Schwimmfdhig- 
heit; Auftriebskraft ; Schtoimmkraft, 

See Center of Buoyancy, Reserve Buoy- 
ancy. 
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BUOYANCY TANK. One of the metal or 
wooden watertight cases fitted inside a life- 
boat to provide increased buoyancy and 
prevent the boat from sinking if filled with 
water. Such tanks are made of wood, copper, 
or galvanized sheet steel. Also called boat 
tank, air case, air tank. 

Er : Caisson a Air; Ger : Bootstank ; Luft- 
hasten. 

The required buoyancy may be given by 
placing the tanks along the sides, or by 
having end tanks at bow and stern, or by 
nsiTig a combination of both systems. When 
tanks are made of wood they are of the 
built-in type, one or two layers of planking 
being used. In British foreign-going vessels 
wooden air cases are not allowed, copper or 
y^ellow brass being the only materials per- 
mitted. 

BUOYANT APPARATUS. A general 
term for deck seats, deck chairs, life rafts, 
life floats and other similar objects found 
on passenger vessels that have sufiicient 
buoyancy to assist survivors of a sinking 
vessel to keep afloat. 

Er: Flotteur; Ger; Schwimmgerat. 

The buoyancy is ascertained by dividing 
by 32 the number of pounds of iron that an 
apparatus is capable of supporting in fresh 
water. The result gives the number of per- 
sons it is capable of supporting. The buoyant 
apparatus must have a line becketed around 
the outside, and must be of such size, 
strength, and weight as to be handled with- 
out mechanical appliances and thrown over- 
board, without damage, from the deck 
where it has been stowed. 

BUOY DUES. Port charges assessed 
against the ship for the maintenance of 
channel buoys. 

Er; Droits de Balisage; Ger: Bakengeld. 
BUOY MOORINGS. Permanent moorings 
in which the mooring cable is carried up to 
the water surface and supported by a large 
mooring buoy. The ship is secured to the 
buoy by a hawser or by its own cable. 

Er; Corps Mart a C off re; Ger; Fest- 
machertonne. 

BUOY LINE. 1. Generic term for a line 
connecting a surface buoy and submerged 
fishing gear. 

2. A name given by fishermen to each of 
the small ropes about 2 or 3 fathoms long 
connecting the back or top or cork rope of 
a drift net to buoys, dans, or pallets. Also 
called buoy rope. 

Er; Badingue; Ger; Bojereep. 

BUOY ROPE BEND. 

See Fisherman^s Bend. 


BUOY SLING. A sling used for keeping 
a buoy riding upright; rope fittings about a 
wooden buoy to which the buoy rope is so 
attached that the buoy will ride upright. 

Er: Patte de JBouee; Ger: Bojestropp. 
BUQUE. An open boat used for inshore 
fishing on the coasts of Portugal. It has a 
curved stem with raised headpiece and 
roimd stern. Eig, single mast with lateen 
sail. Used as a tender to the galeao for 
seining. 

BUR. 

See Roove. 

BURDEN. The number of tons of lading 
which a ship is able to carry in addition 
to the weight of her hull and equipment. 
Sometimes called burthen. It is equal to the 
difference between the displacement when 
light and the displacement when loaded. 
In Great Britain the term “tons burthen” 
is understood in practice, and always con- 
strued to mean the net registered tonnage 
of a vessel. 

Er: Portee Utile; Ger: Tragfahigheii; 

Traghrajt; Ladejdhigkeit. 
BURDENED VESSEL. The vessel which 
according to the rules of the road for two 
approaching vessels should keep out of the 
way of the other one. 

BUREAU VERITAS. French classification 
society and register of shipping established 
in 1828 and officially appointed for the 
assignment of freeboard in France and in 
Great Britain. 

Symbols ; 

9 © 3/3 L.1.1. indicates the highest 
class for steel vessels. The encircled “I” 
expresses the first division, of which there 
are three. The division is determined by the 
scantlings of the hull. The two rings denote 
that the ship is divided into a sufficient 
number of watertight compartments to 
enable her to remain afloat in smooth water 
with any two open to the sea. A single circle 
has the same meaning but refers to one 
compartment instead of two. 

The sign “3/3” indicates the condition of 
hull and machinery, of which “3/3’' is the 
best. Other signs such sis “5/6” indicate a 
lower standard. 

The letter indicates that the vessel 
is classed for unrestricted ocean trading. 
Other letters for limited or restricted ocean 
trading are “G” for great coasting trade, 
“P” for small coasting trade, for Medi- 
^rmnean. or channel trade, “A” for Atlantic 

The first figure of the symbol “1.1” indi- 
cates that the structural wooden parts of the 
hull (decks, ceilings, etc.) arc entirely satis- 
factory. The second figure has the same 
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BURGEE— BURTON TACKLE (U, S.) 


significance in respect to the vessel’s equip- 
ment and includes masts, spars, rigging, 
anchor's, and cables. The numbers vary from 
‘T.l” to “3.3” according to standard obtained. 

The letters “P.R.” indicate that the vessel 
has been strengthened for ice; the letters 
“A and C.P.” that anchors and cables have 
been tested in accordance vrith the Society’s 
rules. 

A diamond enclosing the character denotes 
that the ship is a passenger vessel which has 
complied with the regulations of the Inter- 
national Convention for Safety of Life at 
Sea. 

The character of a sailing ship enclosed 
within a square shows that the subdivision 
is so arranged that each mast is located in 
a separate watertight compartment. 

The class of wooden vessels is indicated 
by a number (in heavy type), which pre- 
cedes the chai'acter of the vessel. This 
number varies from 16 to 3 and indicates 
the division in which the vessel has been 
classed, which is determined according to 
method of construction and scantlings. When 
two numbers precede the character of the 
vj-essel the first one indicates the division and 
the second the duration in years assigned | 
to the character. For instance, 12-10 signifies j 
that the vessel belongs to the 12 years 
ivision and is classed for 10 years. 

The other symbols are the same as for 
steel vessels. 

burgee, a swallow-tailed flag used as a 
distinguishing pennant by yachts and mer- 
chant vessels. In merchant vessels it often 
bears the name of the vessel. On yachts it 
usually bears the insignia of the owner’s 
club. There are two burgees in the Inter- 
national Code of Sisals: Letters and 
“B.” The relative dimensions of a burgee 
are usually one-half the length at heading 
and one-fourth at swallow tail. 

Fr: Guidon; Ger: DoppeUtdnder; Split- 
flagge. 

See Club Burgee. 

BURGOO. Seamen’s slang for porridge. 
BURLAP. A light kind of sacking manu- 
factured of jute and used for making bags, 
separation cloths, and so on. 

Fr: Toile de Jute; Ger: 'Grohe Lemmnd; 
Sackleinwand, 

BURNED OUT CONDITION, 

See Spent. 

BURNER. A term generally applied to the 
entire assembly of apparatus, mounted on 
the front of an oil-burning marine boiler, 
which delivers fuel oil, and air for combus- 
tion of the oil, to the furnace. The major 
parts of the burner assembly are the atom- 
izer, the. air register, and the valves and 
fittings required for connecting the atomizer 


to the fuel oil line and for controlling the 
flow of oil to the atomizer. 

Fr: Bruleur; Ger: Oelhrenner, 

BURNING TORCH. 

See Flame Cutter. 

BURN-OFF PLATE. A device used for 
releasing a vessel when launched. It consists 
of a steel plate attached to the forward end 
of each sliding way and is also secured to 
the ground ways. The plate is burned off 
with acetylene torches when the ship is to 
be released. Also called sole plate. 

BURR EDGE. The rough uneven edge of 
a punched or burned hole, or plate. 
BURTON. A small tackle formed by two 
blocks with a hook block in the bight of 
the running part. Generally used for setting 
up or tightening the rigging or to shift 
weights, or for other various purposes. 

Fr: Palan de Hune; Palan de Dimanche; 
Ger: Klappldujer. 

See Double Spanish Burton, Single Bur- 
ton, Spanish Burton, Top Burton. 
BURTON FALL. 

See Yard Whip. 

BURTONING. 

See Burton System. 

BURTON MAN. One of a stevedore gang 
who stands on deck and throws the hook of 
the hatch fall around the burton fall ha the 
so-called “Burton system” of handling cargo. 
BURTON PENDANT. A long rope with 
a loop which goes over a topmast head 
with an eye spliced at each end. The loop 
is not in the middle of the rope so that one 
leg is long and the other short. It is used 
for lifting heavy weights. 

Ft: Pantoire de Candelette ; Ger: Mars- 
stange Hanger, 

BURTON SYSTEM. A method of loading 
or unloading cargo which is similar to the 
double-whip or split-fall system (see 
“Whip”) , Also called Burtoning. 

The two systems differ in that in^ the 
“Burton S37stem” the draft after being lifted 
from the pier or barge is not landed on deck 
before being lowered through the hatchway. 
A man called the “Burton man” is stationed 
on deck and throws the hook of the hatch 
whip around the yard whip while the draft 
is being lifted from the pier, the two falls 
being thus united. Just before the draft is 
about to be lowered through the hatchway 
the burton man releases the hook of the 
yard whip and throws it back to the pier 
for another draft. When unloading the 
movements are reversed. 

BURTON TACKLE (U. S.). A method of 
handling cargo with ship’s gear, in which the 
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process of lifting and slewing tlie drafts is 
effected with two derricks held in a fixed 
position, and two whips. The ends of the 
whips are fastened (married) to a single 
cargo hook. One derrick, called hatch boom, 
extends over the hatchway and plumbs it. 
The other, called yard boom, is swung out- 
board over the edge of the pier or over a 
lighter lying alongside. 

"When unloading, the draft, after being 
lifted clear of the ship’s hold by the hatch 
whip, is swung clear of the ship’s side and 
lowered by the yard whip while the other 
whip is slackened. 

BURY. 

See Housing. 

BUSH. A square-shouldered piece of metal 
fitted in the center of the sheave of a block 
and forming the bearing for the pin. Also 
called bushing, coak, bouching. 

Tr; Di; Oer: Huhe; BuscK 
BUSHEL (Cx. B,). A fish mea,sure used in 
Great Britain. The eqtdvalent of V 2 cwt. of 
sprats. 

BUSO. A small double-ended open boat 
used as a tender to larger fishing craft in 
Spain; also as ship’s boat. 

BUSS. A two-masted schooner-rigged ves- 
sel from 50 to 70 tons burthen, carr3dng 
two houses or sheds one at each- end, and 
formerly employed in the herring fisheries 
of the North Sea, Now extinct. 


BUSTER. Heavy squall lasting from one 
to three hours observed on the south and 
southeast coasts of Australia. The direction 
of the wind is from south to southeast. 
Also called southerly buster. 

BUTT. 1. The end of two planks or plates 
which exactly meet endwise. Also called end 
joint. In wooden shipbuilding both ends are 
calked. In riveted steel ships butts are 
joggled, lapped, or strapped for riveting, and 
caulked afterwards. In welded construction, 
butt joints are usually V’d or J’d out before 
welding; no calking is necessary. 

2. A cross joint or a longitudinal part. 

Fr: About; Ger: Stoss. 

BUTT BLOCK. A piece of wood which 
serves as a backing to the butts of outside 
planking. Also called back strap. The mini- 
mum thickness of back straps should be 
equal to that of the planking. 

Ger: Plankenstoss. 

BUTT CALKING. The calking of a butt 
joint of steel plates; the edge of each plate 
near the joint is split, usually with an air- 
driven chisel, and the two edges forced 
together with a calking tool, usually driven 
by an air hammer. This is done to obtain a 
watertight joint. 

Fr: Matage About; Ger: Stossverstem^ 
mung. 

BUTT CHOCK. Angular piece of wood 
tree nailed to the heads and heels of frame 
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BFTTER BOX (C. B.)“-BUYS BALLOrS LAW 


timbers at their abutments to act as a lap 
to the joint and make up the deficiency at 
the inner angle. 

Fr: Cde d'Empatture; Ger: Stosskolhen, 
BUTTER BOX (G. B.). Name formerly 
given to brig-rigged trading vessels of bluff 
form, from London, Bristol and other Eng- 
lish ports (obsolete) . 

BUTTER RIG. A topsail schooner rig, in 
which a topgallant sail was set flying over 
double topsails. Butter-rigged schooners 
were used in the nineteenth century for 
carrying dairy products on the east coast 
of England and were so called to distinguish 
them from schooners carrying a standing 
fore-topgallant yard. 

BUTTERWORTH TANK CLEANING 
SYSTEM. A device for cleaning and gas- 
freeing oil tanks by means of high-pressure 
jets of hot water. The apparatus consists 
essentially of double opposed nozzles which 
rotate slowly about their horizontal and 
vertical axes, projecting two streams of hot 
water at a pressure of about 175 lb. per sq. 
in., against all inside surfaces of the deck, 
bulkheads and shell plating. The combina- 
tion of heat and velocity result in removing 
thoroughly oil and oil-soaked scale even on 
surfaces that are not directly exposed to the 
streams. 

BUTTIN G. The placing of two planks or 
plates end to end. Also called abutment. 

Er: Aboutemeni; Ger: Stossung. 

BUTT JOINT. A term applied where the 
connection between two parts is made by 
bringing their ends or edges together and 
fastening them with a strap which overlaps 
both pieces. Sometimes called fiush joint. 
Butt connections can also he made by weld- 
ing, in which, case a strap is not necessary. 
Er: Joint a, FnxTic-Botd; Ger: Stossver- 
bindung. 

BXJTTJOLLE, 

See Jolle. 

BUTTOCK. 1 . The intersection of the 
molded surface of a ship’s hull with a verti- 
cal plane at a given distance from the center 
longitudinal plane of the ship and parallel 
to it. Buttocks are shown in the profile 
drawing of the ship’s lines. 2. The rounded 
overhanging portion of the lower stern in 
front of the rudder, merging underneath 
into the run. 

Fr: F esses; Ger: Bilien. 

BUTTOCK LINES. The lines representing 
the traces of vertical sections parallel to the 
vessel’s longitudinal center plane. They are 


called bow lines when in the forebody, and 
buttock lines when in the afterbody. Bow 
and buttock lines are spaced at convenient 
equal intervals from the ship’s center line 
to the outside edge on the midship section. 
Thus, a two-foot buttock indicates two lines 
two feet outboard from the center line on 
both port and starboard sides. 

Er: Sections longitudinales ; GeviSchnitte; 
Sentenriss. 

BUTTOCK STAFF. The upper timbers 
forming the framing of the rounded part of 
a vessel’s stern. 

BUTTON. A leather stop fitted to the 
loom of an oar to prevent it from slipping 
outboard. It consists usually of a collar 
made up of two thicknesses of sole leather, 
nailed on. Buttons are seldom fitted to sea 
oars except those used on pleasure craft. 
BUTT PLATE. A short plate extending 
from frame to frame in composite ships, 
placed under the butts of two planks of the 
same strake so as to stiffen the butt. 

Fr: Tole d About; Ger: Stossplatte. 
BUTT RIYETING. The edges of two 
plates brought one against the other and 
riveted to a covering plate or strap, embrac- 
ing the two. 

Fr: Eivetage d Franc Bord; Ger: Stoss- 
blechvernietung ; Stossvemietung. 
BUTT STRAP. Strip of plating which con- 
nects the plates of a butt joint. 

Fr: Couvre- Joint; Ger: Laschhlech; 
Stossblech. 



BUTT WELD. The welding of a butt 
joint. 

Fr : Soudure d Franc-Bord; Soudure bout 
d bout; Ger: Stumpjschweissmg ; 
Stossschweissung. 

BUY BOAT (U. S.). Generic term for 
boats operated by fish dealers who buy the 
catch on the fishing grounds from other 

craft. ^ _ , 

BUYS BALLOT’S LAW. A natural law 
discovered by the Butch professor. Buys 
Ballot, and which is of considerable value 
to seamen. It states that if an observer 
stands facing the wind, the center of low 
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atmospheric pressure 'will be from 8 to 12 
points on the observer’s right hand in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and on his left hand 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

BUZZO. Sicilian sail- and rowboat engag- 
ing in the net-and-line fisheries at Trapani 
and adjacent waters. It is an open boat with 
flat bottom. The sides have a great amount 
of flare. Rig, one portable mast with lateen 
sail. The mast is alwa 3 ;^ unstepped when 
fishing, sailing being only resorted to when 
leaving or making port. Average dimen- 
sions: Length 29 to 36 ft. Breadth 9.8 to 12 
ft. Depth 3.9 to 4.9 ft. Crew 4 to 10. 

In Cefalu, on the north coast of Sicily, 
the buzzo is a smaller boat with a length 
ranging from 10 to 13 ft. and a crew of 3 
or 4 hands. 

BY THE HEAD. 1. To go by the head, 
to sink head foremost. Said of a foundering 
ship. 

Er: Par VAvant; Ger: Vorlastig. 

2. The state of a ship which by her lading 


or through some other cause draws more 
water forward than aft. 

Er: Sur Tate; Ger: Kopflastig. 

BY THE RUN. To lot go a ropo altogether 
when lowering instead of kcei)iiig a turn on 
a cleat or belaying pin. 

Er: Filer eii grand; Filer eii hande. 

BY THE STERN (G. B.). The state of a 
ship which by her lading or build hiis an 
excess of draft aft as coinp:u'('(l to forward. 
In the United States culhul drag. 

Er: Sur Cid; Ger: Acldcrlaslig. 

BY THE WIND. Sailing as nearly to the 
direction of tlio wind us the ship will lie 
with her sails full. In sailing-ship parlance, 
within six points of Uio wind. Also called on 
the wind, on a wind, upon a wind. 

Fr: AuPlusPrh; Gev: B(d.m Winde, 

See Before the Wind, Between Wind and 
Water, Down the Wind, In the 
Wind, Off the Wind, To the Wind, 
Under the Wind. 
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C and E commission and exchange. 

CC, CIVIL COMMOTION. 

C.E. CENTRE OF EFFORT (naval architecture ) . 
C. I. CONSULAR INVOICE. 

C.F.O. COAST FOR ORDERS Or CALLING POE 
ORDERS {chartering). 

C.I.F. COSTS INSURANCE AND FREIGHT. It 

means that the goods are to be 
provided by the seller, all neces- 
sary charges and freight and 
insurance having been paid. 

Fr: Cout; Assurance; Fret; 
Ger : Kosten ; Y ersicherung ; 
Fracht. 

C.I,F. and C and I costs insurance and 

FREIGHT AND COMMISSION AND 

INTEREST. The banks charge the 
shippers interest from the time 
that the draft is negotiated 
until the remittance arrives at 
place of shipment. 

C.I.P.L.T. COST INSURANCE AND FREIGHT 
LONDON TERMS. 

C/L CR.4FT LOSS {insurance). 

C.L.R. CENTER OF LATE3RAL RESISTANCE {naval 
architecture). 

co-L CO-LATITUDE {navigation). 

CONT. (B.H.) Bordeaux-Eamburg range 
of continental ports {charter- 
ing). 


CONT. H.H. Le Havrc-ITaniburg range of 
contincnUil ports (charteruLg). 
C.P. CHARTER PARTY. 

C/P CUSTOM OF Tina pout {grain trade). 
C.P.D. CHARTERER PAYS DUES. 

C/T CONFERENCE Tim MS. 

C.T.L. CONSTRUCTIVE TOTAL U)ss {insur- 
ance). 

C.T.L.O. CONSTRUCTIVE TOTAL IX>SS ONLY. 
C-1 VESSEL. A single-screw cargo vessel 
of United States Maritime Commission 


standardized design, propcll ed by geared tur- 
bine or Diesel engines. Thoro are two classes 
in this category: one of the full scantling 
type ; the other of the sheltor-deck type. 

C-i 

Shdtcr-Deck 
Type 


Length over-all.. 
Length Betw. 

Perp 

Breadth molded. - 
Depth molded . . . 

Draft 

Deadweight 

capacity 

Bale capacity . . . 
Cargo capacity.. 
Displacement ... 
Gross tonnaffe . . 
Shaft horse- 
power 

Speed 

Crew 

Passengers 


Full Scantling 


396 ft. 

60 ft. 

37 ft. 6 in. 
27 ft. G in. 

9.000 tons 
450,146 cu. ft. 

7,285 tons 
12,876 tons 
6,750 

4.000 

14 Imots 
43 


413 ft. 

890 ft. 

60 ft. 

37 ft. 6 in. 
28 ft. 6 in. 

7,400 tons 
451,288 cu. ft. 
6,240 tons 
11,100 tons 

5.000 

4.000 


14 Knots 
43 
8 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Eeview, 
New York, vol. 44 (August, 1939), 
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C-2 VESSEL-CABIN PASSENGER 


C-2 VESSEL. A single-screw shelter-deck 
vessel of United States Maritime Commis- 
sion standard type with Diesel motor or 


geared turbine propulsion. 

Length over-all .... 4:59ft. 

Length Betw. Perp.. 435ft. 

Beam molded 63 ft. 

Depth molded 40ft. Gin. 

Draft loaded 25 ft. 10 J in. 

Displacement loaded 13,900 tons 

Tonnage gross 6,240 tons (7,160) 

Tonnage net 3,730 tons (4,328) 

Deadweight capacity 9,073 tons (7,618) 

Grain capacity 595,890 cu. ft. (638,881) 

Bale capacity 548,730 cu. ft. (562,849) 

Shaft horsepower . . . 6,000 

Service speed I6h knots 

Crew 41 

Passengers 12 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Review, 
New York, vol. 43 (April, 1938). 

C-3 VESSEL. A standard merchant vessel 
of United States Maritime Commission de- 
sign. The hull is of the shelter-deck type 
with raking stem and cruiser stern. Single- 
screw propulsion is provided, with geared 
turbines or Diesel engines. There are two 
types of C-3 vessels; one is exclusively a 
cargo carrier, and the other a combination 
cargo and passenger vessel. With the excep- 
tion of the elimination of passenger quarters 


The pit, which is about a foot deep at its 
forward end, rises gradually to the top of the 
caballito near the stem. 

The fisherman sits astride just forward 
of the pit with his legs hanging in the water, 
or resting on the side of the boat. A paddle 
made of a plain split of bamboo is used for 
propelling the caballito. It is claimed to be 
a wonderful craft in heavy weather for 
riding breakers and is at the same time a 
thoroughly practical fishing boat when 
manned by an experienced native. The 
larger caballitos have a length of about 
15 ft. 

CABANELLA. Small open boat about 16 
ft. long used by the fishing master during 
the capture of luna in Italian coastal waters 
with a tonnara net. It is called musciaretta 
in Sicily and barbariccio in Sardinia. 

CABIN. 1. An apartment or small room in 
a ship for the use of ofiicers or passengers. 

2. In naval vessels, the captain’s quarters, 

Er: Cabine; Cer: Kajilte; Schijf shammer. 

See Inside Cahin, Outside Cabin, Trunk 
Cabin, Bibby Tandem Cabin. 
CABIN DE LUXE. A special suite of 
apartments consisting of sitting room, sleep- 
ing room and bathroom found on high-class 
passenger vessels. 

Er: Cabine de Lwoe; Ger: Luxushabine. 


requiring one deck less in the midship super- 
structure, the cargo type is essentially the 
same as the combination passenger and 


cargo vessel. 

C-s C-s 

Carge Ship Pcbssenger and 
Cargo Ship 

Lengrth over-all. . 492 jEt. 492 ft. 

Length Betw. 

Perp 466 ft. 46B ft. 

Breadth molded . 69 ft. 6 in. 69 ft. 6 in. 

Depth molded . . 42 ft. 6 in. 42 ft. 6 m. 

Draft loaded 28 ft. 6 in. 27 ft. 3 m. 

Displacement ... 17,616 tons 17,600 tons 

Deadweight 

capacity 11.920 tons 10,726 tons 

Cargo capacity.. 9,918 tons 

Bale capacity ... 730,641 cu. ft. 665,000 cu. ft. 

Shaft horse- 

power 8,600 * 

Speed (service). 16i knots 

Passengers 12 5? 

Crew 48 76 

Gross tonnage . . 7.773 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Review, 
New York, vol. 44 (January, 1939); vol. 45 
(July, 1940). , . , -n 

CABALLITO. A native raft of the Peru- 
vian coast made of reed bundles lashed 


together. The smallest type is made of two 
bundles, securely bound with ropes and with 
tapering ends curving upwards. At a dis- 
tance of about one-fifth of the length from 
the stem the inner and upper reeds of each 
bundle terminate squarely to form the for- 
ward end of a pit, where the fish are kept, 


CABIN LINER. A vessel with all modem 
standards of speed and comfort in which 
only one class of cabin passengers is carried 
instead of first and second cabin. The cabin 
class accommodation is similar to that of 
the second class in the three-class express 
liner. These vessels usually carry some cargo 
and may or may not have accommodation 
for third-class passengers. Also called cabin 
ship. 

CABIN PASSENGER. Any passenger on 
board ship entitled to the use of a cabin or 
part of it, as distinguished from steerage 
passengers, who are usually accommodated 
in common quarters. 

Er: Passager de Cabine; Ger: Kajuten- 
fahrgast. 

The term “cabin passenger,” in accordance 
with the British Board of Trade regulations, 
is applied to all passengers to whom a clear 
superficial space of 36 sq. ft. is allotted for 
the exclusive use of each adult; who are 
messed throughout the voyage at the same 
table as the master or first officer of the 
ship, and whose fare or passage is at least 
25 pounds per adult for the entire passage, 
or 65 shillings for every 1,000 miles of the 
length of the voyage. Each cabin passenger 
must be in possession of a duly signed con- 
tract ticket in the form prescribed. 
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U. S. Passenger Act of 1882 provides that 
the space allotted to the exclusive use of 
each cabin passenger be not less than 36 
clear, superficial ft. of deck space. 

CABIN SHIP. 

See Liner. 

CABIN TOP. A built-on structure extend- 
ing from abaft the mast to the cockpit, in 
small craft, leaving waterways on each side. 
Its purpose is to provide head room below 
deck. It may have a skylight on top and 
ports in the sides. Also called coach roof, 
trunk cabin. 

CABIN TRUNK. 

See Cabin Top. 

CABLE. 1. A heavy fiber or wire rope or 
a chain. The term is most frequently used, 
in its nautical sense, to indicate the means 
by which a ship is connected with her 
anchor. 

Pr: Cable; Ger: Kahel. 

2. Heavy cordage from 10 to 30 in. in 
circumference made of three plain- or 
hawser-laid ropes twisted together left- 
handed. 

Pr: Cable; Ger: Kaheltau. 

3. A cable length, a traditionary unit of 
nautical measure derived from the length 
of a ship's cable in former days, but bearing 
no relation to the length of a present day 
ship's anchor cable. 

Pr: Encahlure; Ger: Kabelldnge. 
Authorities differ as to the length of^ a 
cable. In the British and German Navies 
one cable is equal to one-tenth of a nautical 
mile or 608 feet (185 meters). In the United 
States Navy one cable length is 120 fathoms 
or 720 feet (219 meters). In the Prench Navy 
and in Spain since the adoption of the 
metric system one cable length is 200 meters 
(656 feet); in Portugal, 258 meters (846 
feet) ; in Holland, 225 meters (738 feet) ; and 
in Russia, 183 meters (600 feet). 

CABLE BUOY. 1. A small metal or 
wooden buoy made fast to the anchor by 
means of a rope and used to mark the posi- 
tion of the anchor so that, should the riding 
chain part or the anchor become foul, its 
location is still indicated by the buoy, 
and it may be easily recovered. Also called 
anchor buoy. 

Pr: Bouee d^Orin; Ger: Ankerboje, 

2. A small buoy, used with some types of 
permanent moorings. It is of no greater size 
than required to support a light chain 
attached to the mooring-cable pendant. This 
small chain is used for hauling the upper 
end of the ground chain aboard, where it 
is secured to the ship's cable. 


Fr: Borne de Corps Mori; Ger: Vertavr 
boje. 

CABLE CHOCK, An oval casting with 
horn-shaped projections extending partly 
over a recess, in the throat of which a cable 
or hawser is run. It is used for changing or 
maintaining the direction of a rope or chain 
so that it is delivered fairly to bollards, 
bitts, or a drum. It is designed to avoid wear 
and tear by friction. Chocks are placed in 
the forward and after ends of a ship, and 
sometimes along its side. Also called fair- 
leader or warping chock. 

Fr: Chaumard de Dekalaga; Ger: Ver- 
holJdampe ; Lcitklampe. 

See Bow Chock, Closed Chock, Open 
Chock, Roller Chock, Rowser 
Chock, Stern Chock. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 60, Chocks jor Ships, Washington, 
1929. 

CABLE CLENCH; CABLE CLINCH. 1. 

A half hitch stopped to its own part. For- 
merly used for fastening a rope cable to the 
anchor ring. 

Fr: Noeud d^^talingure ; Gor: Ankers tick, 
2. A forging secured to the ship's struc- 
ture at the bottom of each chain locker to 
which the bitter end of a chain cable is 
fastened. A chain slip is secured to the bolt 
of the end link, the slip being triced up in 
the chain locker so that the cable may be 
slipped if required. Also called clench plate, 
cable holdfast. 

Fr: Etalingwre d^Ancre; Ger: Kettenr 
stander. 

CABLE FLAGS. Small numerical flags 
shown on the forecastle when cables are 
being worked, to indicate to the bridge how 
much cable is out. 

CABLE HOLDER. 

See Wildcat. 

CABLE JACK. A handspike fitted with 
a fulcrum and a stand. Used for lifting 
heavy chain cables to enable slip hooks to 
be passed underneath. 

CABLE-LAID ROPE. A term formerly 
exclusively applied to a rope consisting of 
nine strands, made by laying three plain 
ropes together left-handed. It is now used 
to denote three, or sometimes four, plain- 
laid, three-stranded ropes twisted together 
in the opposite direction to the twists in the 
several ropes. It is also known as water-laid 
rope. 

Fr: Cordage Commis ero Grelin; Orelin; 
Ger: KabelsMag Tauwerh; KabeU 
trosse. 
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This mode of formation is adopted prin- 
cipally for ropes much exposed to the action 
of water even though their thickness may 
not be very great. Cable-laid rope is harder 
and more compact than other kinds, but 
the additional twist given to cable-laid rope 
in laying it up makes it about 30 per cent 
weaker than plain-laid rope. 

CABLE LIFTER. 

See Wildcat. 


CABLE MAREUNTGS. A series of turns 
of wire or stripes of paint put on certain 
links of each anchor chain in order to 
enable the crew to know the scope or 
amount of cable which has run out. 


Although mates and carpenters may have 
their own system of markings the following 
is most generally found on trading vessels : 
15 fathoms: 1 turn of wire on first stud 
from each side of shackle. 

30 fathoms: 2 turns of wire on second stud 
from each side of shackle. 

45 fathoms: 3 turns of wire on third stud 
from each side of shackle. 

60 fathoms: 4 turns of wire on fourth stud 
from each side of shackle. 

75 fathoms: 5 turns of wire on fifth stud 
from each side of shackle. 

90 fathoms : 6 turns of wire on sixth stud 
from each side of shackle. 

In the United States Navy, the following 
markings are in use: 

20 fathoms: The first studded link on each 
side of the shackle has turn of 
wire around its stud and is 
painted white. 

35 fathoms: The second studded link has 2 
turns of wire around its stud 
and the two links on either side 
of the shackle are painted 


white. 

50 fathoms: The third studded link has 3 
turns of wire around its stud, 
and the three links on either 
side of the shackle are painted 
white, etc. 

In addition to these markings, the chain 
may be painted black, with the shackles 
painted as follows : 

20-fathom red 

35-fathom white 

50-fathoin blue 

65-fathoin red 

SO-fathom white 

95-fathom blue 


CABLE MOLDING. A molding carved in 
the form of a rope and formerly used as a 


decoration on a vessel’s stem. 


Gkr: Bchijfstauverzienmg. 

CABLE SHIP. A vessel usually owned by 
a cable company or the postal authorities, 
and employed for the laying down, mainte- 
nance and repairs of eubmarine telegraph 


cables. These ships must carry fuel, water, 
and provisions for long periods at sea as 
the cable repair may take a long time. Also 
called cable vessel, cable layer (U. S.). 

Er: Navire Cahlier; Ger: Kahelschifj. 

It is not possible to carry out cable work 
in bad weather and it frequently happens 
that the ship has to stand on her buoys if a 
blow comes up in the middle of operations. 
Experience has shown that reciprocating 
engines of the compound or triple expansion 
type give the best results, for this form of 
power is the most suitable for cable service, 
which requires long periods of grappling at 
a speed of about one knot. 

The auxiliary load of a cable ship is a high 
one,^ and a comprehensive installation of 
special machinery is provided. Cable ma- 
chinery must be capable of lifting weights 
up to about 20 tons from extreme depths. 
The most important auxiliary is the special 
machinery for picking up and paying out 
cables, including the bow and stern sheaves, 
over which the cable can run off, leading up 
to the machines and overboard. There is also 
the ^‘turning-over” gear for moving cables 
from one tank to another, and various types 
of sounding apparatus. In some cable vessels 
the business of picking up and paying out 
is done by one combined engine. The pay- 
ing-out gear, situated at the stern, usually 
consists of a large drum around which the 
cable passes several times in order to enable 
it to get a good grip. The drum is mounted 
on a shaft carrying brakes, controlled by 
automatic straps. 

Paying-out gear is also fitted with a prime 
mover to enable it to haul cable on board 
again if necessary or to ;pull it put of the 
tank where the cable is of insufficient 
weight to lay out by its own accord. The 
picMng-up gear, located in the bows, is 
usually duplicated, having one druin for the 
port and one for the starboard side. The 
two parts can be worked separately, each 
having its own drive. It is iKual in cable- 
ship practice to adopt a clipper type of 
stem, because this permits the bow sheaves 
to be well clear of the hull structure, and 
renders the building of a platform forward 
of the stem unnecessary. 

Long lengths of cable are carried and 
stored in cylindrical tanks.* There are two 
general methods of arranging the tanks. 
Either two or three are placed forward of 
the machinery space and the remaining one 
aft of the machinery space. 

CABLE’S LENGTH. 

See Cable. 

CABLE STOPPER. Stopper provided for 
relieving the strain on the cable holders or 
riding bitts, when a vessel is riding to 
anchor, also for holding the cable while 
shifting the anchor chain, or making up for 
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niooriiLg. Sometimes called chain stopper, 

Fr: Stoppeur; Ger: Patentstopper ; Ket- 
tenkneijer, 

CABLET. A cable-laid rope of less than 
10 in. in circumference. 

Fr: Cablot. 

CABLE TANK. A large cylindrical tank 
made of light plating and used in cable v^es- 
sels for stowing telegraph cables. 

Fr: Puits a Cables; Ger: Kabeltanh. 

On large cable ships the tanks sometimes 
have an inner concentric tank for the stow- 
age of cables of smaller diameter. The space 
at the sides of the tanks is used as a coal 
or oil bunker. Circular hatches are provided 
over the tanks. The cable is coiled on a 
gently tapering steel cone built from the 
base of the tank and fitted with a special 
arrangement known as crinoline to prevent 
the cable from kinking as it runs overboard. 
The interior of the cone is generally used 
for the storage of fresh water, 

CABLE VESSEL. 

See Cable Ship. 

CABOOSE. Term formerly applied to the 
cook room or kitchen when placed on deck. 
It is sometimes used to denote a portable 
cast-iron stove used in coasting vessels for 
cooking on deck. 

See Galley. 

CACHALOTE. A Spanish open fishing 
boat from Lequeito in the province of 
Vizcaya of a type between the honitera and 
the trainera. Ih Ondarroa it is called miri- 
naqvLe, It is of lighter construction than the 
bonitera, in order to be easier to handle with 
oars, but heavier than the trainera. In size 
it ranges from 7 to 13 tons. Dimensions of a 
10-ton boat: length 42.1 ft.; breadth 0.2 ft.; 
depth 3.6 ft. 

CAI>ET OFFICER. A subjunior officer in 
the United States Merchant Marine ; a stu- 
dent officer who gives the other officers such 
assistance as they may call upon him to 
give. He must have had at least two years 
experience in the deck department. 

United States Maritime Commission, Regu- 
lations Governing Appointments as Cadet 
Officers in the Merchant Marine of the 
United States, Washington, 1939. 

Ft: BUve Ofider, 

CAIQUE, 1, A small Turkish coaster; 
single-masted with sprit mainsail, square 
topsail, forestaysail, and one or more jibs. 
It is built with long bow, low waist, round 
bilge and high stern. The waist is generally 
protected by a portable canvas strake, which 
is removed in light weather. 

2. A small, graceful, canoe-like craft 


used as a rowboat on iho Bosporus. It ia 
fast but cranky. The oars have their looms 
enlarged into round masses to counterbal- 
ance the outboard weight. The average 
length of the boat varies from 40 to 50 ft. 
although some attain Tip to 60 ft. with a 
length to breadth ratio of about 5 to 1. 

3. An open boat, occasionally named 
camin, originating from Yport and Etretat 
(Normandy), wliicdi has notiiiiig in common 
with the lightly built Tiirkisii craft of the 
same name. The caiqnc from Normandy ig 
peculiarly rigged and heavily built and was 
originally designed as a beach boat. Length 
of large boats 2iV^ ft. Breadth 914 ft 
Depth 5 ft. Small ones with a length oJ 
17 to 26 ft. ha\'e two masts. 

The hull is short and the linos enabh 
these boats to spread a considei'uble amouni 
of canvas. The mainma.st is one and a hal 
times the boat’s li?ngth and sets a large 
standing lug wnth toiisail. The lug foresai 
is tacked down to a small oul.rigger or bum- 
kin, which has a negative steevo, that is 
points toward the water surfaec. This sai 
can be used only wlum tJio sea is compara- 
tively smooth. In a breeze iho mainmast ii 
lowered in a crui.tdi phumd on the par 
quarter. The foretaok is tlicn fastened to th( 
stemhead and the shoot is taken nft. I 
small lug jigger assists in balancing the sai 
plan. There is no standing rigging with th< 
exception of the mainstay. None of the boat 
are decked, but a loose planking is fitte( 
over the beams. 

A Also cahique, a Portuguese fishing boa 
found on the coast of Algarve, Sctubal, an( 
as far north as Li.sbon. Dimensions var: 
gi’ea-tly but typical dimensions are: Lengtl 
48.5 ft. Breadth 12.7 ft. Depth 4.2 ft. Draf 
3.3 ft. The internal capacity is usually be 
tween 15 and 25 cu. m. 

It is rigged with two masts and eette 
sails. The mainmast rakes forward and th 
mizzenmast aft. It is decked fore and aft an 
has three hatches, bluff bows, and hig 
sheer. These boats sail as far south a 
Larache (Morocco) and are employed i 
deep sea fishing. 

CAISSON. 1, A device tsed for repairin 
outside damage to the hull at or below th 
waterline while the vessel is afloat. Als 
called cofferdam. 

Fr: Sugon; Ger: Schwalbennesten 

It consists of a strong wooden bos: wit 
the top and one side open. The edges at th 
open side are shaped to the form of the v© 
sel from a pattern made by a diver. The 
are covered with a thick padding of canvf 
and oakum. The box is manceuvered so i 
to bring the padded edges against the ehip 
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side and the open top a foot or so above 
the water. The water is then pumped out 
and the external water pressure holds the 
caisson tight against the ship. Workmen can 
then enter the interior of the box and repair 
the ship’s hull. 

2. A steel structure used for closing the 
entrance of wet docks, dry doclcs, and locks. 
Also called floating caisson. Caissons are 
built with buoyancy chambers and ballast 
tanks so that by means of valves and a 
pump or ejector the weight of the contained 
water ballast can be varied at will for float- 
ing or sinking the caisson. 

Fr: Bateau-Porte; Ger: Schleusemchiff ; 

Torschiff; Schleusenponton, 

See Rolling Caisson. 

CALAO. A large, open sailing and rowing 
boat of heavy construction fitted with nu- 
merous thwarts (12) and used in Southern 
Portugal for working inshore stationary nets 
ialmadreva) in the tunny and sardine fish- 
eries. It is occasionally rigged with a lug or 
lateen sail. It has no sheer, a rounded stem 
of peculiar design, and pointed stern. Calaos 
are frequently used to carry nets and gear 
between fishing grounds and shore. 

GALAS HEE WATCH. A term of con- 
tempt for a slack watch. 

CALDERETA. A hot sharp mountain wind 
of the northern coastal area of Tenezuela. 
CALDRON. A small deep or basin on the 
sea-bottom of more or less circular, elliptical, 
or oval form. 

Fr: Gouffre; Ger: Kessel. 

CALIFORNIA CURRENT. A current 
that flows south-southeasterly, following the 
trend of the western coast of North America. 
It originates in the drift from the Kuro- 
shiwo in approximate latitude 50® north and 
terminates in the North Equatorial Cur- 
rent. 

CALINEIRA. A small lancha frona the 
Algarve Province used for fishing with a 
small dragnet named chavega. 

CALK; CAULK. In nautical slang, to sleep 
when on duty. 

CALKER; CAULKER. A shipyard hand 
who secures the water and oil tightness^ of 
the joints of a ship’s structure by burring 
or driving up the edges of plates or angles 
along the riveted seams. 

Fr : Mateur; Ger : ^temmarheiter, 
CALKER’S BOX; CAULKER’S BOX. 
Small wooden box containing oakum and 
used as a bench when calking wood decks, 

Pr: Sells de Caljat; Ger: Kalfaterfutte; 

Kalfaterhiste; Wergfass. 


CALKING; CAULKING. 1. Burring or 
driving up the edges of iron or steel plates 
and sections along riveted seams to make 
them watertight. 

Fr: Matage; Ger: Verstemmen. 

Burtner, E., Oil and Watertight Joints in 
Ship’s Hulls, Marine Engineering, New York, 
voL 23, July, 1918. 

2. Forcing a quantity of calking material 
into the seams of the planks in a ship’s 
decks or sides to make them watertight. 

Fr: Caljatage; Ger: Kalfatern, 

See Butt Calking, Lap Calking, Calking 
Chisel. 

After material is driven hard, hot 
melted pitch or marine glue is poured into 
the groove to keep water from reaching it. 
In general practice Vs in. planking is the 
minimum thickness that can be made water- 
tight by the use of calking oakum. Calking 
cotton and cotton wicking are used for thin- 
ner planking. Planking and decking of //^ in. 
or less is usually calked with cotton wicking 
(lampwicking) . Light seams backed with 
battens can be calked with plastic material 
put in with a putty knife. 

CALKING CHISEL; CAULKING 
CHISEL. A chisel used for calking the 
seams of riveted joints. 

Fr: Matoir; Ger: Stemmeisen. 

CALKING COTTON; CAULKING COT- 
TON. Material used for calking the seams 
of wooden boats with plan k i n g up to 
in. in thickness, instead of oa k u m . The 
seams are subsequently puttied. 

Fr: Coton d Caljater; Ger: Kaljater 
Baumwolle, 

CALKING EDGE; CAULKING EDGE. 

The edge which is accessible for calking. 
In shell and deck plating it is the outside 
or sight edge. 

Fr: Cote Matage; |Ger: Stemmkante; 



Calking Irons 

CALKING IRON; CAULKING KON. A 

general term for the various chisels used 
in calking wooden ships. 

Fr: Ciseau de Caljat; Per de Caljat; Oer: 
Kaljateisen^ 
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CALKING MALLET; CAULKING MAL- 
LET, A mallet or beetle for driving calking 
irons. A long head and short-handled wood 
mallet with metal hoops used by calkers for 
striking a reaming, opening, calking, or 
horsing iron. The handle is comparatively 
short and wedge-shaped at the hammerhead, 
so that it may be quickly shipped or un- 
shipped at will. 

Er: Maillet de Calfat; Ger: Kaljater 
Hammer; Btemmhnuppel. 
CALKING SIDE; CAULKING SIDE. 
That side of riveted watertight plating from 
which the butts and seams are calked. 
CALKING WELD; CAULKING WELD. 
A light, continuous weld, used where 
strength is not important; where the seam 
is to be watertight, oiltight, or gastight. The 
weld should be so executed that no leakage 
is visible under a water, oil or air pressure 
of 25 lb. per square inch. Also called sealing 
bead, 

CALKING WHEEL; CAULKING 
WHEEL. A device used for calking the 
seams of light planking under % in. in 
thickness with a single strand of wicking. 
CALK SEAM; CAULK SEAM. A slightly 
beveled joint formed by two timbers or 
planks that are to be calked. The amount 
of bevel given is about one-sixteenth of an 
inch for each inch depth of seam, 

CALL. To make a short stop in a harbor, 
etc. 

Fr: Faire JEscale; Ger: Anlaufen. 

CALLAO ROPE (U. S.). A mooring de- 
vice used by lighters when working cargo 
alongside a vessel anchored in an open road- 
stead. It consists of a 15-ft. length of fiber 
cordage about 12 inches diameter with a 
wire pendant at each end. 

CALLING THE SOUNDINGS. The an- 
nouncement made in a loud voice by the 
leadsman, who gives the depth of water 
when heaving the hand lead. 

Fr: Chanter la Sonde; Ger: Loten aiLS- 
rujen. 

In calling ^ the soundings the following 
phraseology is used: 

If on an exact fathom which has a dis- 
tinctive mark, “by the mark two” (or three, 
five, seven, etc.) . 

If on an exact fathom which has no identi- 
fymg mark, “by the deep four” (or six. 
eleven, eighteen, etc.) . 

If between fathoms, to the nearest quar- 
ter, as, “and a quarter six” or “a quarter less 
five.’’ 

CALM. The state or condition of the 
atmosphere when there is no wind. 

Ft: Calme; Ger: Windetille. 


CALUP. A small, open fishing boat found 
in the district of Paiiillac and the Estuary 
of the River Gironde (Franco). Length 16^ 
ft. Breadth 5 ft. Depth 1 ft. S in. 
CALVING. The breaking away of a mass 
of ice from a berg or glacier. 

Fr: Velagc. 

CAMBER. The roundup or convexity of a 
ship’s deck beams, the form of which is 
a segment of a circle or j^art of a parabola. 
Also called crop, roimti of beam, crown of 
beam. 

Fr: Bouge; Ger: Balkcnbucht, 

The standard camber for beams of 
weather decks, measured as toLal rise, varies 
from 1/50 to 1/4S of the ship’s beam’ amid- 
ships. It is measured at the center line of the 
ship at greatest molded-bro.'ulth, and is the 
distance from the chord to the top of the 
arch. 

CAMBERED WAYS. Standing ways hav- 
ing a declivity in the form of a camber, 
which gradually gets greater toward water 
end. The effect of this during iho launching 
is to shorten the time that the forward pop- 
pets are under strain owing to increase of 
acceleration when the stern is waterborne. 

Fr: Voie dc Lancojnvnt a Profit Courbe; 
Ger: Kreisformiga Ahlaxijbahn, 
CAMEL. 1 . A heavy fender float used for 
keeping a vessel off a wharf or quay, 
usually consisting of four square logs bolted 
together. 

2. A buoyant device consisting of a hol- 
low steel cylinder or a pontoon of shipshape 
form used in salvage work. Also called lift- 
ing pontoon. 

Fr: Chameau; Ponton dc Relcvage; Ger: 
Kamel; Hebeleichter; Ilebezylin- 
der; Heheprahm, 

After being well secured to the wreck the 
camel is pumped out, its buoyancy giving it 
the required lifting power. A central well is 
usually provided, through which the lifting 
^bles^ or chains are taken to the winches. 
The lifting capacity of these craft ranges 
from 50 to 250 tons. 

During the First World War, Messrs. 
Vickers, Armstrong built an apparatus for 
this purpose, consisting of very large water- 
proofed canvas bags interconnected by a 
tube made of the same material. The lifting 
power was obtained by filling them with 
compressed air supplied by a salvage vessel. 
CANAL PORT. A port similar to a river 
port, the difference being that the waterway 
is entirely artificial. 

CANARIES CURRENT. A southwesterly 
flowing current off the northwest coast of 
Africa. 
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CAN BUOY. A truncated buoy with flat 
top. 

Fr: Bouee en cone renverse; Grer: 
Stumpje Tonne. 

CANCELING DATE. A stated date after 
which, if a vessel is not ready to load, the 
intending charterers have the option of 
canceling the charter. The passing of the 
canceling date leaves the owner’s obligation 
unimpaired unless the charterer releases 
him. 

Fr: Ddte de Resiliation; Ger: Widerrufs- 
datum. 

CANCELLATION CLAUSE; CANCEL- 
ING CLAUSE. A clause in a charter party 
whereby the charterer reserves the right to 
cancel the charter if the ship fails to arrive 
on a specified day at a named port, ready 
bo load. 

Fr: Clause d^Annullation; Ger: Cancelling 
Klamel. 

CANDLE POWER. A unit of luminous 
intensity used in a light-list to designate 
the power of the light. Most maritime coun- 
tries have adopted since 1909 the interna- 
tional candle (equal to one decimal candle). 

Fr: Bougie; Ger: Normalkerze. 

CAN HOOKS. A contrivance for slinging 
a cask by the ends of the staves. Also called 
chine hooks. It is composed of a piece of 
rope or chain with a flat hook at each end, 
the tackle or fall being hooked in the mid- 
dle of the bight. The rope or chain is 
sometimes replaced by two rods fastened to 
a center ring. 

Fr: Patte a Futcdle; Ger: Khmuzen^ 
kahen. 

CANNED GOODS. An e3qpression cover- 
ing all canned or tinned meats, fish, fruits, 
jams, and so on, usually shipped in cases. 

Fr: Conserves en Bottes; Ger: Koiv- 

serven. 

CANNED WILLIE (U. S.). Slang term 
for canned corned beef. 

CANO A. 1. An open sailing boat found on 
the coast of Brazil, rigged with two or three 
short masts and lateen sails. Length 23 to 
72 ft. Breadth 2 ft. 2 in. to 4 ft. Depth 16 
to 28 in. The mainmast has a slight forward 
rake. The other masts are vertical. The hull 
is built with long overhangs at bow and 
stern. The smaller boats of this type with 
sharper sections are also known under the 
name of hatelao. 

2. A small fishing boat from Southern 
Portugal also used for transporting the 
catch of other boats. There are several types 


of canoas, known locally as canoa de Picada, 
Enviada, or Andaina. 

The hulls are built with straight stem and 
transom or sharp stern. The larger boats of 
this class are decked fore and aft. The 
smaller ones are half decked or open and 
remain near the shore. The rig in most types 
is composed of a single mast with lateen sail. 
Some of the open boats carry a spritsail. 
There are no headsails. 

The boats used by deep-sea fishermen of 
Belem, Cezimbra and Setubal known as 
canoas are similar in design to the open 
catraio boat, but of lai^ger tonnage. 

3. A dugout with planked sides used by 
fishermen on the coast of Peru and made of 
Ecuadorian hardwood. It is 40 ft. or more 
in length and very seaworthy when well 
manned. 

CANOE. 1. A term applied in America and 
Europe to small craft of long and narrow 
proportions, short at both ends, propelled 
by double paddles or sails and used for 
racing, traveling, exploring, and as pleasure 
boats. 

Fr: Canoe; Canadienne; Ser: Kanu; 
Kanadier. 

Modem canoes may be classed, according 
to the relative proportion of their paddling 
and sailing qualities, into five groups : 

a. Paddling canoe propelled solely by 
paddle. 

b. Sailable paddling canoe, in which the 
sail is used as an auxiliary. Flat floor, ends 
well rounded, little sheer. Length 14 ft. 
Breadth 27 in. _ 

c. Sailing, cruising and paddling canoe in 
which both qualities are about equal, as in 
most cruising canoes. Flat floor, stempost 
nearly upright, keel of 2 to 3 in. or center- 
board. Length 14 ft. Breadth 30 in. 

d. Paddlable sailing canoe, built mainly 
for sailing, the paddle being^ auxiliary. 

e. Sailing canoe. This is a larger t3q3e 
accommodating a crew of 2 or 3 and occa- 
sionally using oars as auxiliaries. Metal cen- 
terboard. Length 15 ft. Breadth 33 in. 

Miller, W. H., Canoeing, Sailing and Motor 
Boating, London, 1928; Nessmuk, Wood 
Crajt, London, 1895; Stephens, Canoe and 
Boat Building, New York, 1891 ; Tiller, A„ 
Kanuhau und Segeln, Berlin, 1919. 

2. A general name for a light boat of 
primitive design, open from end to end ^d 
used for transport and fishing by maritime 
populations in different parts of the world. 

Fr: Pirogue; Ger: Kanu; Paddelhoot; 
Piroge. 

See Balance Canoe, Bark Canoe, Canvas 
Canoe, Double Canoe, Double Out- 
rigger Canoe, Dugout Canoe, Out- 
rigger Canoe. 
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Canoes are either solid built, hewn out of 
a tree as the dugout, or made with an outer 
shell of planks, skins, bark or canvas, 
strengthened by a light framing. The sizes of 
canoes vary in different countries according 
to the use to which they are put, and the 
size of the timber or other material avail- 
able, but as a rule they are nowadays seldom 
more than 30 ft. in length, and proportion- 
ally narrow compared with the length. They 
are propelled by single or double paddles 
held in the hand without a fixed fulcrum, 
the crew facing forward. 

Canoes may be classified as follows : 

a. Dugout canoes. 

b. Plank-built canoes. 

c. Bark canoes. 

d. Skin boats or canoes. 

e. Canvas boats or skiffs. 

There are also double canoes and outrig- 
ger canoes of two types, the single outrigger 
and the double outrigger. 

Haddon-Hornell, Canoes oj Oceania, Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum, Special Publications 
27-29, Honolulu (1936-38) ; Paris, E. F., 
Essai sur la construction navale des peoples 
extra europeens, Paris; Suder, H., Vom 
Einbaum und Floss zum Schiff, Institut fiir 
Meereskunde Yeroffentlichungen, Neue 
Folge, Heft 7, Berlin (1930) . 

CANOE FRAME. A term used in wooden 
boatbuilding to denote a thin wide frame 
bent on the flat. It is mostly used in hulls 
requiring very sharp bends in the frames. 
CANOE STERN. A sharp stern with over- 
hang built much in the same manner as the 
spoon or overhimg bow. It gives increased 
deck space and makes it easier to obtain 
flat buttocks than does the ordinary sharp 
stem. Generally speaking it is conducive to 
good balance in sailing-craft hulls. 

Ft: Arriere de Canoe; Ger: Kanu Heck; 

Wikinger Heck. 

CANOE YACHT. Term used to denote a 
sailing yacht with canoe stem. 

CANOE YAWL. Small yawl-rigged cruis- 
ing yacht 20 to 30 ft. B. P. length with a 
beam of fi to 10 ft., a canoe-shaped stem, 
and rounded stem. The headsails include 
dther a sin^e foresail, which sets on a wood 
roller, or a jib and forestaysail. 

Fr: Yawl Canoe; Ger: Kanu YawL 
CANOPY; CANOPY COVER. A canvas 
hood secured to uprights shipped in the 
gxmwale of an open boat as a protection 
against the weather. A light awning over the 
stem sheets of a boat. 

Ft: Tendelet; Ger: BootszelL 
CANT BEAM. One of the deck beams 
extending radially abaft the transom beam 
at the stem of a vessel. 

Fr: Barrot Devoye; Ger: Gillungsbalken, 


CANT BODY. That part of a vessel’s hull 
near the ends where the sides of the frames 
are not square to the line of the keel but 
are inclined aft in the forebody and jorward 
in the afterbody. 

CANT FRAME. A frame that does not 
stand normal to the longitudinal vertical 
middle plane, but is slanted so as to be 
nearly normal to the outer plating. Also 



called cant. In steel ships cant frames are 
used only to support the overhang of the 
stem or counter abaft the transom frame. 
The heels of these frames butt on the tran- 
som floor and their heads are bracketed to 
the cant beams. In wooden hulls forward 
cants are swung in a forward direction; 
aftercants are swung aft. 

Fr: Couple Devoyi; Ger: Kantspant; 
Balanzierspant; GillungspanL 
CANTILEVER FRAMING. A system of 
framing used in single-deck vessels of the 
self-trimming type. The frames are cut sev- 
eral feet below deck and bracketed to other 
angle bars. These bend inward diagonally 
to the base of a fore-and-aft girder, which 
is continuous underneath the deck, except 
in way of hatchways, where it projects 
above the deck to form the coamings. 

Fr: Construction a Cantilever ; Ger: Can- 
tilever-Baiuirt System. 

The topside vertical frames are of smaller 
section and are bracketed at the knuckles 
of the main frames. The triangular space at 
topsides is arranged for water ballast. The 
great strength developed by this framework 
makes hold pillars unnecessary. 

CANTING PIECE. 

See Tripping Palm. 

CANTLINE. A stowage term to denote the 
space or groove between two fore-and-aft 
tiers of casks stowed side by side. 

CANT PIECE. Term used by whalemen 
to denote a rectangular piece of blubber 
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about 2 ft. wide and 30 to 40 ft. in length, 
according to the size of the animal. 

CANT PURCHASE. 

See Cutting Tackle. 

CANT SPAR. A round stick or piece of 
timber with a length or 33 to 35 ft. and a 
girth at the butt of 5 to 6 hands (20 to 24 
in.) for spar making. 

CANT TIMBER. One of the frame tim- 
bers in the cant bodies. Cant timbers have 
their planes inclined to the sheer or canted, 
but perpendicular to the half-breadth plan. 

Er: Couple Devoye; Ger: KantspanL 
CANVAS, A double-warp, single-weft fab- 
ric made of hemp, flax, or cotton fibers, used 
for making sails, awnings, covers, tarpaulins, 
etc. Also called sailcloth. 

Ft: Toile a Voile; Ger: SegeltucK 

See Cotton Canvas, Flax Canvas, Multi- 
ple-Ply Canvas, Single-Ply Canvas, 
Storm Canvas, Twisted-Thread 
Canvas, Working Canvas. 

Canvas is classified in different numbers 
according to its strength. The numbers vary 
according to the material used; and also 
with the custom of different countries wWe 
manufactured. In Great Britain there are 16 
different numbers ranging from 0000 to 12, 
numbers 1 to 8 being mostly used. In the 
United States the numbers vary from 0 to 
12. In France they vary from 0 to 8, the 
lowest figure indicating, in each case, the 
strongest fabric. Canvas is supplied in bolts, 
which have different measurements in each 
country (see Bolt). Canvas is also desig- 
nated by weight, in which case the lineal 
yard of 28% in. width is taken as unit. 
CANVAS BOAT. A small boat in which 
the framing is made of wood and the outer 
skin of canvas or sailcloth. Canvas boats 
have been successfully employed as fishing 
or pleasure boats. Staunch and able craft 
have been built on this system. Canvas hulls 
are best suited for long narrow boats and 
therefore are particularly well adapted to 
canoe building. 

See Collapsible Boat. 

CANVAS CANOE. Canvas canoes are 
made over a solid mold- The ribs or fram^, 
made of white cedar and about 2 to 3 in. in 
width, % or % in. thick, are placed on the 
mold. On the top thin cedar strips, usually 
% in. thick, are placed. The ribs are fastened 
to gunwales and hardwood stems at each 
end. Over all a piece of canvas filled with 
a preparation and given several coats of 
paint and varnish is stretched tightly. The 
canvas canoe construction is identical with 
that of the birch bark, after which it is 
patterned. It has, however, the advantage of 


an even, smooth surface, of greater rigidity 
and faster lines. 


Canvas Canoes, New York, 
1887; Webb, F., Manical of the Canvas 
Canoe, New York, 1898. 


CANVAS FENDER, A bag of canvas 
stuffed with oakum. 


Fr: Ballon en Toile a VoUe; Ger: Segel- 
tuchjender. 

CANVAS SLING. A sling made of No. 1 
canvas roped with 3-in. Manila and pro- 
vided with hooking bridles. Used for slinging 
bag flour, coffee, and very light and small 
case goods. 

Fr: Elingue limandee; Ger: Seil mit 
doppelter Schlinge. 

CANYON. A furrow cutting across the 
continental shelf. Such furrows are numer- 
ous, and their size and character vary 
greatly. They have been termed, variously, 
submarine canyons, valleys, mock valleys, 
and guUeys. 

Sverdrup, Johnson, and Fleming, The 
Oceans, New York, 1942. 

See Continental Shelf. 

CAORLINA. Double-ended open boat with 
fine lines and curved stem used for fishing 
in the Venetian lagoons (Caorle and 
Burano). Length 29 to 36 ft. Breadth 4.5 ft. 
Depth 2.2 ft. Tonnage 1 to 2. Crew 2 to 8. 
CAP. The center piece or fitting in a com- 
pass card, supported by the pivot. The part 
which bears against the pivot has a polished 
beryl, sapphire or agate stone setting. 

Fr; Chape; Ger: Hiitchen, 

Bray, J. R., Pivots and Caps in Compasses, 
London (1917). 

CAPACITY PLAN. A general plan or in- 
board profile which gives all data relating 
to the capacity of cargo spaces, tanks, bunk- 
ers, storerooms and the location of the 
center of gravity of each of these spaces. 

Ger: Stauungsplan, 

The capacity of cargo spaces, other than 
tanks, is generally given in cubic feet for 
bale cargo and bulk cargo. The capacity of 
the tanlS may be given in cubic feet, gal- 
lons, barrels, tons or a combination of these. 
CAP BLOCK. 1 . One of the square pieces 
of hardwood, laid upon the blocks on which 
a ship is built, to receive the keel. 

Ft: Fauc^Tin; Ger: Passtuck. 

% A soft wood block, about 6 in. thick, 
placed upon the hardwood keel blocks set 
up for dry-docking a vessel. They accom- 
modate such irregularities of the keel as 
rivet heads and butt straps, and are easily 
and cheaply renewed. 
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CAPE. A promontory facing the open 
water. 

Fr: Cap; Ger: Vorgehirge; Xap. 

See Umbrella. 

CAPE ANN OAR (U. S.). An oar with 
square loom used by Gloucester fishermen. 
CAPE COD HEAD. A sort of hinged hood 
made of sheet metal and fitted on top of the 
galley smokestack. 

CAPE HORN CURRENT. A branch of 
the Antarctic easterly drift in the vicinity 
of Cape Horn and Falkland Islands. 
CAPELIN SEINE. Seine used in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Labrador, and New- 
foundland fisheries. It is from. 20 to 75 
fathoms long and 2 to 8 fathoms deep. The 
mesh is graduated from % in. in the bunt 
to 2 in, on the end of arms. 

CAPE ROSEWAY WHERRY. Open row- 
boat employed in the lobster and inshore 
fisheries of Penobscot Bay, Maine. 

The hull hsLS a sharp bow, round bilge; 
narrow, flat bottom, and very narrow heart- 
shaped transom stern. Its length ranges 
from 12 to 18 ft. It is entirely open and 
seldom provided with sails. 

CAPE STIFF. A slang term by which the 
crews of sailing ships denoted Cape Horn. 
CAP JIB. Name occasionally given to a 
jib which has its stay fastened to an eye in 
the bowsprit cap. 

CAPORAIS. A bargelike open craft simi- 
lar to the vascello and also employed in the 
tunny fisheries in Italian coastal waters. Also 
called Me^ciara da Rais. Length 49.2 ft. 
Breadth 13.1 ft. Depth 2.9 ft. 

CAP SCUTTLE. A small hatchway with 
rabbeted coamings and headledges, closed by 
a cap or lid made to fit over the outside of 
the coamings. 

Ger: Bpund ; Kisthike, 

CAP SHORE. A supporting spar placed 
under the forepart of a wooden mast cap. Its 
purpose was to support the cap when it had 
the weight of the bunt of the topsail yard 
on it. It is not required with iron caps as 
these are supported by a knee on each side 
and are stronger in themselves. Also called 
cap stanchion. 

Fr: Chandelle de Chouque; Ger: Eselr 
statze. 

CAPSIZE. To turn over; to upset. The 
capsizing of a ship is caused by the eleva- 
tion of the center of gravity above the 
metacenter, thus creating an mstable equi- 
librium. 

Ft: Chamfer; Ger: Kentem; Kopseisen. 

See Metacenter. 


CAPSTAN. A machine used on board ship 
when mechanical power is required for 
raising anchor, hoisting yards, lifting heavy 
weights, or any other similar work. 

Fr: Cabesian; Ger: Gangspill. 

See Anchor Capstan, Crank Capstan, 
Drift Capstan, Geared Capstan, 
Gipsy Capstan, Steam Capstan, 



B. Base plate 

C. Barrel 

D. Drumhead Crank Capstan (2) 

E. Pawl Geared Capstan (3) 

A capstan consists primarily of a cast-steel 
barrel of circular form mounted on a vertical 
spindle, with largest diameter at top and 
bottom and smallest in the middle, to allow 
the rope around it to surge up or down as 
the number of turns is increased. The barrel 
is fixed to the spindle by keys. At the top 
of the capstan, ^ or drumheaa, recesses are 
provided for shipping the capstan bars if it 
is to be operated by hand. To prevent the 
capstan walking back when it is operated 
by hand, pawls are fitted to the lower edge. 
CAPSTAN BAR. A lever by which a cap- 
stan is worked when operated by hand. The 
bars are generally made of ash and fitted at 
the inner end with cast-steel shoea. which 
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fit into the recesses (pigeon holes) of the 
capstan head. Their length yaries from 5 
to 61/2 ft. 

Fr: Barre de Cabestan; (Gfer: Sjdllspake, 
CAPSTAN KNOT. An application of the 
figure-of-eight knot. It is unreliable except 
for temporary purposes or very light work. 
CAP STAY. A stay which runs from the 
cap of one mast to the cap of another. Also 
called triatic stay. 

Fr: Etai de Chouque; Ger: Genickstag. 
CAPTAIN’S BRIDGE. A bridge or plat- 
form situated under the flying or navigating 
bridge. In many ships the master’s accom- 
modation is located here. Also called upper 
bridge. 

CAPTAIN’S ENTRY CHARGES. Charges 
incurred by the ship for the landing and 
storage of goods when the consignee fails to 
take delivery as fast as the ship can deliver 
or may require, according to the bill of 
lading terms. 

CAPTURE. The act or hostile operation 
whereby a belligerent warship compels a 
vessel to conform to her will and obey her 
orders after the right of visit and search 
have been concluded. 

Fr: Capture; Prise; Ger: Aujbringmg; 

Kapem; Prise, 

The sending of a prize crew on board is 
not essential to constitute a capture. In 
contradistinction to visit and search, which 
is only of a temporary character, capture is 
effected with the object of bringing the 
seized property before the prize court for 
adjudication. Enemy vessels are captured 
for the purpose of appropriating them in the 
exercise of the right of a belligerent to 
confiscate all enemy property found on the 
open sea, or in the territorial waters of the 
enemy. Neutral merchant vessels are cap- 
tured for the purpose of confiscating vessel 
or cargo, or both, as punishment for certain 
special acts, the punishment being pro- 
nounced by a prize court. Capture is deemed 
lawful when effected by an enemy or bel- 
ligerent ship properly ^ commissioned^ in 
accordance with international law. The right 
of capture at sea belongs by virtue of inter- 
national law to every sovereign state in time 
of war. ^ 

Gamer, J. W., Capture at Sea, London, 1^7 ; 
Loreburn, Prize Law During the World Wary 
London, 1927; Richmond, Imperial Defense 
and Capture at Sea in War, London, 1932. 
CAR. A wooden box for the temporary 
storage of live fish. Also called fish car, fish 
box. 

Fr ; Vivier. 

It has open seams or numerous small holes 
to permit the free circulation of water. The 


buoyancy of the wood keeps it at the surface 
of the water, though with little more than 
the upper side exposed. Fish cars are usually 
moored to wharves or stakes, or anchored in 
shallow water near shore. 

CARBON ELECTRODE. An electrode 
made of carbon, used in the carbon arc- 
welding process. 

Fr: Electrode en Charbon; Ger: Kohle 
Electrode. 

CARDINAL POINT. One of the four 
principal points of the compass — north, 
south, east, west. 

Fr: Point Cardinal; Ger: Kardinalpunkt. 
CAREEN. To cause a ship to lie over on 
one side for the purpose of examining the 
underwater body on the opposite side, and 
of calking, repairing, cleaning, paying with 
pitch, or breaming it. Careening nowada3^s is 
resorted to only by small vessels such as 
fishing craft, and so on. The number of dry- 
docks and marine railways available in most 
harbors has contributed toward this change. 
Also called heave down. 

Ft: Carener; Abattre en Carbne; Ger: 
Kielholen. 

CAREENING TACKLE. A tackle led 
from masthead to some external point when 
a vessel is in drydock to prevent it from 
falling over in the event of an accident to 
the bilge blocks or shores, or for careening a 
small vessel on a hard at low water to facili- 
tate scrubbing and painting the bottom. Also 
called masthead tackle. 

Fr: Caliome d^Ahattage; Ger: KielhoL 
talje. 

CAR FLOAT. A harbor craft. A large 
decked barge or scow fitted with tracks and 
used for ferrying railroad cars over short 
distances. 

CARGO. The lading or freight of a mer- 
chant vessel. The goods, merchandise, or 
whatever is conveyed in a ship for payment 
of freight. A general term for all merchan- 
dise carried on board a trading vessel. 

Fr: Cargaison; Chargement; Ger: La- 
dung; FrachtguL 

See Air-Cooled Cargo, Bag Cargo, Bale 
Cargo, Barrel Cargo, Berth Cargo, 
Distress Cargo, Residue Cargo. 
CARGO BATTEN. One of the planks fit- 
ted to the inboard side of frames in the hold 
or cargo spaces of a steel vessel in order to ' 
keep the cargo away from the shell plating, 
and avoid all contact with metallic surfaces. 
These battens are usually about 6 by in., 
running fore and aft and bolted to the 
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frames about 1 ft. apart. Also called hold 
sparring, hold batten, sparring batten. 

Fr: Latte de Vaigrage; Ger: Wegerungs- 
latte. 

See Dunnage. 

CARGO BLOCK. A term which applies in 
general to all single- or multiple-sheaved 
metal blocks used on board ship for cargo 



lifting purposes. It includes topping lift, 
derrick-head, and heel or lead blocks. 

Fr: Poulie de Mat de Charge; Ger: 
Ladeblock. 


^ 6 
Cargo Blocks 

A. Lead block B. Head Block 

Heel block 

The requirements of cargo blocks are sub- 
ject to statutory regulations in most mari- 


time countries. The blocks are usually 
designed with a minimum safety factor of 
five. Sheaves are made of cast metal and 
provided with elHciont means of lubrication 
(grease or graphite) ; hooks, eyes, beckets 
shackles of wrought iron or mild steel. For 
side plates and checks mild or cast steel 
wrought iron or malleable cast iron are 
generally used. 


Cargo Blocks 

For every block or group of blocks a 
test certificate is supplied by the manufac- 
turers, and the safe working load in tons 
is marked on each block. 

CARGO BOAT. 

See Freighter. 

CARGO BOOK. A book made up by the 
ship’s purser or chief officer from the tally 
sheets. It lists the vessel’s cargo laden in 
each hold by marlcs and numbers, consigned 
to each port. 

Ger : Ladehuch. 

CARGO BOOlWr. 

See Derrick. 

CARGO BRIDLE. A bridle consisting of 
four legs of equal length, one end of each 
spliced to an iron ring, the other end into 
the eye of a hook. Such bridles are used to 
lift wooden trays, cargo nets, and so on. 
CARGO CHUTE. An inclined wooden 
trough used for handling goods between ship 
and shore. 

Fr: Glissihre; (jrer: Lade^chlitten. 
CARGO CLUSTER. Electric lighting ap- 
paratus used on deck or under deck when 
working cargo at night. Also called cargo 
reflector. It consists essentially of a circular 
enamelled reflector 14 to 20 in. in diameter 
fitted with 5 to 8 lamp holders and a wire 
guard to protect the lamps. 

Ger : Sonnenhrenner, 

CARGO DEADWEIGHT. 

See Net Capacity, 
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CARGO DOOR. A door fitted in the ship^s 
side for closing a cargo port. 

Er: Porte de Chargement; Gei: Lade- 
pjorte. 

See Cargo Port. 

This term is also applied to a door fitted 
in an upper bulkhead for access from one 
hold into the next one. Cargo doors are 
usually secured by strongbacks fitted inside, 
spun yarn or rubber packing being used at 
the joints to obtain watertightness. 

CARGO FALL. Rope ro^'e through the 
cargo and lead blocks of a derrick, leading 
to winch drum and used for working cargo 
in and out of a ship, usually made of spe- 
cially soft woven brand 3y2-in. Manila rope 
or of 21/^-in. flexible steel wire of 6x16, or 
6x19 construction. Also called cargo runner. 

Pr: Garant de Mat de Charge; Ger: 
Ladeldufer; Dirkldufer; Lastseil; 
Ladejolle. 

CARGO HATCH. A general term applied 
to any deck opening leading to the cargo 
holds. 

Er: Panneau de Dechargement ; Ger: 
Ladelvke. 

The len^h of cargo hatches in ordinary 
cargo carriers varies from 28 to 34 ft. but 
in small coasting vessels single hatches up 
to 40 ft length are found. The width of 
cargo hatches may be taken on an average 
as 40 per cent of the molded breadth of the 

Buchanan, J. G., “Hatchways,” Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), Transactions, 
vol. 79 (1937) ; Buchsbaum, G., “Ladeluken 
und Stabilitat,” Schiffbautechnische Gesell- 
schaft, Jahrbuch, vol. 39 (1938). 

CARGO HOIST. 

See Whip. 

CARGO HOOK. Hook fastened at the end 
of a cargo whip for loading and landing 
cargo. 

Fr: Crochet de Mat de Charge; Ger: 
Ladehaken; Lasthaken; Losshaken. 
British Standards Institution, Standard no. 
482, Crane and Sling Hooks, 1933. 

CARGO JACK. A screw jack used by 
stevedores where cargo is to be forced into 
small spaces or the stowage factor is to be 
reduced; especially in the case of bale goods 
such as cotton and wool. 

CARGO LIEN. A lien which may exist on 
account of salvage, demurrage, general aver- 
age or other maritime service. Also called 

lien on cargo. ^ 

Fr: Privilege sur le chargement; jxer: 
Lcdungspfandrecht, ^ 

It is not, properly speaking, a maritime 
lien although it is invoked prmcipally m 


behalf of the vessel or her owners on accoimt 
of the freight and other charges due for the 
service of carrying the goods. 



CARGO LIGHT. 

See Cargo Cluster. 

CARGO LINER. A vessel which carries 
cargo exclusively and operates with sister 
ships over a definite route on fixed sched- 
ules. These vessels are adapted to the car- 


Wesiem Seattle cargo 

cargo kook hook 

riage of the many different kinds of frei^t 
and are frequently built for the particular 
trade in which they engage, for example, 
silk liners. ^ , . 

Er: Navire de Charge RigvMer; Ger: 
Linienfrachtschiff. 

Cripps, L. H., “The Economics of Cargo 
Liners,” Institution of Naval Architects 
(London), Transactions, vol. 72 (1930). 
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Fldn Reverse 

hook eye hook 


Double Swivel Cargo Hatch 

swivel cargo hook hook with hook 

hook {Liverpool) safety 

{hook) tongue 

Cargo Hooks 


CARGO LIST. A record of the goods 
accepted for loading on one vessel. With this 
list and the capacity drawing of the ship 
loading plans are worked out with the steve- 
dores. 

CARGO MAST (U. S.). One of a series 
of strong, vertical girders erected near the 
edge of a pier or against the outer surface 
of the pier-shed to facilitate loading and 
discharging of vessels moored alongside. 

The height of the masts is generally about 
60 to 80 ft. above low-water level and they 
are connected at the top by a horizontal 
beam. Holes in the beam are spaced at 
intervals of 2 or 3 ft. for attaching stirrups 
and cargo blocks. A fall or whip passes 
through each block, one end leading to an 
electric winch on the pier. The other end is 
married or joined to one of the ship’s cargo 
falls for burtoning. 

CARGO MAT. A mat used as an extra 
protection for some kinds of cargo over 
dunnage wood and woven from various 
fibrous materials. 

Fr: Matte; Toile de Fardage; Ger: 

Ladungsmatte; Gamiermatte. 
CARGO NET. A square net of varying size 
made of Manila, wire rope, or chain and 
used for slinging case goods or small package 
freight. The mesh is from 5% to 7 in. 
square. When of square shape these nets are 
made in sizes 8 ft. x 8 ft. 9 in. or 10 ft. sq. 
The chains used vary from % in. to % in. 
Also called net sling. 

Fr: Filet d^Elingue; Ger: Ladungnetz; 

N etzschlinge. 

CARGO PLAN. A plan giving the quan- 
tities and description of the various items 
composing a ship’s cargo also their disposi- 
tion in the vessel, after the loading is 
completed. Also called stowage plan. 

Fr: Plan dArrimage; Ger: Ladungsplan, 
The principal purpose of this document 


is to enable the agents at vanoiis ports of 
call to make the noccssnry arniugf'ments in 
advance for the expeditious discharge and 
disposal of the cargo. If the information 
given on this plan is coiToctly stated, an 
accurate estimate of the amount of time for 
unloading in each port can bo made. The 
cargo plan also gives infornintion respecting 
the disposal of weights throughout the vessel, 
which is essential from the point of view 
of trim and sialnlity. 

CARGO PORT. An opening in the ship’s 
side especially provided for loading or dis- 
charging cargo in ’twcen-decks. Also called 
side port. 

Ft: Bahord de Chargement ; Ger: Lade- 
pjorte. 

Side ports where package freight is han- 
dled make possible the si)ee(ling of a ship’s 
departure beyond the capacity of ships 
having hatchways only. However cargo ports, 
if not maintained in satisfactory watertight 
condition, may be a source of grave danger. 
CARGO PUMP. Pump used on a tank ves- 
sel for handling the discharge of cargo at 
the termination of the loaded passage and 
the discharging or transfer of ballast on the 
light or unloaded passage. Located at the 
bottom of the pump room, these pumps are 
usually of the common duplex type, which 
carries the steam almost to the full length 
of the stroke. 

CARGO RICE. A mixture of rough rice 
and paddy in about 75-25 proportion. The 
purpose of mixing paddy with rough rice is 
to prevent the grain lying too close together 
and to ensure air circulation through the 
cargo during transportation. 

CARGO SHEET. A list prepared by the 
wharfinger to enable the shipowner’s office 
staff to check the bills of lading before 
signing them. 

CARGO SHEET CLERK (IT. S.). One 
who superintends the loading or unloading 
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of a vessel and is responsible for correct 
delivery of the cargo. In Great Britain called 
ship’s clerk. All tallymen are under his 
supervision. He receives a copy of the dock 
receipts and tally sheets which furnish the 
basic information for making the ship’s 
manifest. 


Fr: Courhe d’Entremise ; Ger: Scheer- 
stock, 

CAROCHOS. A small open boat similar 
to the bareira originating from the Estre- 
madura (Portugal). 

CARPENTER. 

See Ship's Carpenter. 


Ger: Verladungskommis ; Expedient. 
CARGO UNDERWRITER. One who in- 
sures cargoes. 

Fr: Assurewr swr FacultSs; ,Ger: Ladung 
Assekuradeur. 

CARGO WHIP. A rope or chain used in 
connection with a derrick for handling cargo. 
One end is provided with a hea^o^ hook. 
The other end is rove through the derrick 
block and taken to the winch. Also called 
cargo hoist, cargo rope. 

Fr: Filin de Hissage; Gar ant de Mat de 
Charge; Cartahu de Mat de 
Charge; Ger: Lastseil; Ladeseil; 
Windenlaujer. 

CARGO WINCH. A steam or electric 
winch used for handling cargo from a quay, 
a pier, or a lighter to the ship's hold and 
vice versa. Two-ton drafts on a single whip 
is the average maximum load for general 
cargo. For medium heavy lifts of 5 to 10 
tons a two-part purchase is used, with 
double-geared winches in low gear for the 
heavier loads. Thirty tons is usually the 
limit for heavy lifts on ordinary cargo ves- 
sels. Special gear with multiple purchase up 
to seven parts and compound geared winches 
is provided for such cargo. 

Fr: Trcuil d Marchandises; Ger: Lade- 
winde. 

Morton, L. T., Ship’s Cargo Handling Gear, 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Transactions, Yol 57 (1940-44). 

CARGO- WORTHY. A term sometimes 
applied to a vessel internally adapted for 
the transportation of some particular kind 
of cargo. 

CARLING. A short fore-and-aft timber or 
steel girder placed under a deck to stiffen it, 
used in way of mooring bitts, winches, 
windlasses, hatchways, masts, and so on. It 
may run continuously under the deck beams 
or intercostally. Also called carline, header. 

Fr: Entremise; Elongis; Ger: Rippe; 
Schlingen. 

See Hatch Carling, Mast Carling. 
CARLING KNEE. A horizontal knee that 
fills the angle between a carling or ledge 
and a deck beam. 



CARPENTER’S MATE. A petty officer 
acting as assistant to a ship’s carpenter. 

Fr: Second Charpentier; Ger: Zimmer- 
mannas Maat. 

CARRIAGE BOLT. A galvanized steel or 
bronze bolt with crowned head used in 
fastening keel timbers when these are too 
small to drift or where there is danger of 
splitting. A short portion of the shank, 
directly under the head, is square to pre- 
vent turning when the nut is set up. 
GARRICK BEND. A kind of knot formed 
on a bight by putting the end of a rope 
over its standing part, and then passing it. 
The carrick bend and double carrick bend 
are mostly used in bending hawsers together. 
Also called Sailor’s Knot or Anchor Bend. 
Fr: Noeud de Vache; Qev: Kreuzknoten; 
Heling. 

CARRICK BITTS. Upright pieces of tim- 
ber supporting the ends of a wooden wind- 
lass barrel. Also called carrick heads, wind- 
lass bitts. 

Fr: Petites Bittes de Guindeau; Ger: 
Bratspillbeting ; Bpillheting, 

CARRICK HEADS. 

See Carrick Bitts. 

CARRIER. The owner or charterer of a 
vessel who enters into a contract of carriage 
with a shipper. 

Fr: Transporteur ; Ger: Frachtjuhrer, 
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See Common Cairiei, Nonconference 
Carrier, Ore Carrier, Timber Car- 
rier. 

CARRIER’S RISKS. In marine insurance 
the risks of loss or damage to goods arising 
in the course of their loading, handling, 
stowage, carriage, custody, care and dis- 
charge by the shipowner and his servants. 






(ZndMethod) 


Garrick Bend 


CARRY AWAY. To give way, break, part, 
or wash overboard. Used to describe an acci- 
dent to spars, sails, cargo, or any fixtures. 

Fr: Perdre; Eompre; G-er: Abhrechen, 
CARTEL SHIP. A commissioned vessel 
sailing under a flag of truce employed in 
the exchange of prisoners of war pursuant 
to an agreement or in the carriage by sea of 
proposals from one belligerent to the other. 

It is generally supplied with a pass or safe 
conduct planted hy the comnoissary of pris- 
oners residing in the country of the enemy, 
or by the naval authorities of the belligerent 
state. Cartel ships are immune from capture 
both in transporting prisoners to their 
national port and in returning from that 
service. The usual practice for a cartel ship 
sailing between two countries at war with 
each other is to fly the colors of both bel- 
ligerents. 


Fr: Navire Parlcmeniairc ; Ger: Par/a- 
mentarschijf . 

CARVEL PLAN’KING, A system of plank- 
ing in which the outside planking of a vessel 
or boat is flush: the edges meeting and 
giving the shell a smooth surface instead of 



overlapping as in the clinker system. The 
lines for carvel-built boats are laid down 
on a floor— just as in the building of large 
vessels — Arnolds made, and bevelings taken 
for the timbers. 

Fr: Bord6 a fram-hord; Ger: Krawel 
Beplanhung. 

See Clinker Built. 

CARVING NOTE. A document handed by 
the British authorities to one applying for 
the registration of a vessel. It requires the 
intended gross tonnage and the registered 
number to be endorsed by the registrar of 
shipping and is an application to have these 
cut or “carved’’ in the main beam of the 
vessel. 

CASCO. Sailing scow used in Manila Bay, 
Pasig River, and Laguna de Bay for con- 
veying goods from ship to shore and up 
river. Length 42.6 ft. Breadth 6.5 ft. Depth 
3.4 ft. 

The hull is strengthened with 3 or 4 
heavy crossbeams projecting outboard and 
fastened at their ends to bamboo splits 
which form an outside platform running fore 
and aft. The side and bottom planking are 
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connected with heavy 'wooden knees. The 
casco is propelled by paddles or sails. The 
rig consists of fore and mainmast with 
Chinese lugsails. 

CASE. Term used by 'whalemen to denote 
a cavity in front of and above the skull of 
sperm whales. It forms a receptacle for 
spermaceti. 

CASE-BUCKET. An implement used by 
whalemen for bailing spermaceti from the 
case. It has a round or pointed base and is 
forced down into the case with a beam and 
tackle. 

CASEIN GLUE. A glue consisting of 
casein, soda, silica, lime and other mineral 
matter, used for plywood work, for built-up 
spars, and so on. 

CASE OIL. A term applied to cargo con- 
sisting of various kinds of petroleum prod- 
ucts, chiefly gasoline, kerosene and benzine, 
which arc commonly shipped in metal con- 
tainers packed in wooden boxes or cases. 
Also called packed petroleum. 

CASING. 1. A covering made of light 
plating and installed around or about any 
part or object as a protection. 

2. In marine engineering, the covering of 
any piece of machineiy, such as boiler cas- 
ing, engine casing, turbine casing, valve 
casing. Lagging on pipes is also considered 
a form of casing. 

Fr: Encaissement; Ger: Umhau. 

See Boiler Casing, Machinery Casing. 
CASK BUOY. A wooden or metal buoy- 
having the shape of a cask. 

Fr: Bouee-Tonne; Ger: Fasstonne. 

CAST. The act of heaving of the lead into 
the sea to ascertain the depth of water. 

Fr: Bonder; Ger: Lotwerfen; Loten, 
CAST. 1. To throw a vessel to port or 
starboard when getting underway by the 
use of headsails or rudder for stem way, or 
by a spring line to a hedge. 

Fr: Abattre; Faire ahattre; Ger: Wenden. 

2. The term is also variously used, as, 
to cast anchor, and so on. 

CAST A'V^'AY. To commit a wilful act 
that causes a vessel to perish, to be lost, or 
to make it necessary to abandon her. 
CASTAWAY. One belonging to a wrecked 
vessel 

¥t: Nazif rage; Ger: Bchiffhruchige.^ 
CASTING. A drawing or plan used in sail- 
making. It indicates the shape and length 
of each individual cloth in a sail. Also called 
cutting plan. 

CASTINGS. In shipbuiltog practice a 
term which refers collectively to stems, 


stern frames, rudder frames, stem tubes, 
skegs, propeller struts, bitts, chocks, moor- 
ing pipes, hawse pipes, chain pipes, and 
other hull fittings made of cast steel or cast 
iron. 

Fr: Pieces de Moulage; Ger: Gussstucke. 
Frear, H. ^‘Manufacture of Heavy Steel 
Castings for Ships,” Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers (New York), 
Transactions, vol. 31 (1923). 

CAST LOOSE. To let go, as a rope or line. 
CAST NET. A circular net varying in 
diameter from 12 to 15 ft. It is thrown in 
such a way as to fall flat upon the water and, 
dropping rapidly to the bottom, incloses 
any fish that may happen to be beneath it. 

Fr: Epervier; Ger: Wurjnetz; Wurfgarn. 

It has lead balls around the edge and 
a long rope attached to the center. When 
the rope is hauled on, the lead balls at 
the edge come together at the bottom, so 
that the net is pursed up when drawn from 
the water and the fish are found therein as 
in a pocket. 

CAST OFF. 1. To throw off. To let go. 
To unfurl. 

Fr: Larguer; Ger: Loswerfen, 

2. Part of the ser'vice performed by line 
runners when mooring and unmooring ves- 
sels. It consists of releasing the mooring 
lines holding the vessel from the bollards 
or mooring cleats on the pier. 

Fr : Largner les Amarres; .Ger: Festmache- 
leinen losmachen. 

CAST-STEEL ROPE. Rope made from 
crucible-steel wires. It is used for standing 
rigging and derrick guys and when so em- 
ployed should be galvanized. The tensile 
strength ranges from 155, (X)0 to 190,000 
pounds per sq. in. Also called crucible-steel 
rope. 

Ft: Filin en Ader Fondu; Ger: GusstahU 
draht Tauwerk, 

CAT. Open, clinker-built fishing boat from 
the South Coast of England resembling the 
Deal lugger. 

It differed from the Deal boats, being 
somewhat smaller and having no foredeck. 
Amidships there was a small portable shelter 
called a caboose. The rig consisted of two 
masts. The foremast stepped in a tabernacle 
in the bows carried a large dipping lugsail 
with several rows of reef points. The mizzen- 
mast was upright and stepped against the 
transom. Type now extinct.^ ^ 

CAT (to). To heave the rmg of a stocked 
anchor to the cat head. 

Fr: Caponner; Ger: Anker Katten. 
CATAMARAN. 1. A generic name for 
various native-built sailing rafts made of 
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bamboo, balsa, or mahogany lop tied 
together in various ways, found in East 
Indies, Formosa, Solomon Islands, Ceylon, 
Brazil, in which localities they are used 
chiefly for inshore fishing. 

See Konga, Kola Maram, Jangada, Tek 
Pai, Balsa, Singhalese Catamaran, 
Vizagapatam Catamaran. 

2 * A name applied to double- or treble- 
hulled craft used in Europe and the United 
States for pleasure and racing. 

The hulls of pontoons are tied together 
by diagonal braces and beams which provide 
the necessary standing room for handling. 
Catamarans are among the fastest sailing 
craft afloat. Various catamarans about 30 ft. 
long and with a sail area of 1,000 sq. ft. are 
known to have exceeded the speed of 20 
knots. Sails are carried without any ballast 
to counteract the heeling effect of the wind. 
Against this they are slow in stays, and 
prone to nose-dive or blow over endwise. To 
minimize this tendency, the center of effort 
has to be kept low. Catamarans sail faster 
on the wind than before it. In^ their design 
the greatest difficulty is to avoid the severe 
stresses which are set up in the joints con- 
necting the pontoons. In the three-hulled 
craft, the stresses and twist can be taken 
squarely, since the system lends itself to 
stronger and simpler bracing than the two- 
hulled one. 

CAT-BACK. A small line bent on to the 
cat hook to turn the hook as required when 
catting the anchor. 

Fr: Q%euQ de Ca^on; Ger: Kattblock- 
steert. 

CAT BLOCK. A large double or treble to 
whieh the cat hook is attached, and em- 
ployed to bring the anchor up to the cat- 
head. 

Fr: Poulie de Capon; Ger: Katthloch, 
CATBOAT. A centerboard sailing boat 
originating in design from New York and 
afterward developed into a working boat 
employed by fishermen off Cape Cod. Char- 
acterized by its single sail (it carries no jib) 
and its small length to breadth ratio. The 
hull is decked and has a large cockpit. The 
freeboard forward is exceptionally high, a 
28-ft. boat having 5 ft. of freeboard at the 
stem. The breadth is usually just short of 
half the waterline length. The size of the 
catboat varies from 10 to 32 ft. on the load 
waterline. Also called Una boat. Typical 
dimensions and other particulars: Length 
over-all 23 ft. 4 in. Sail area 650 sq. ft. 
Length waterline 22 ft. 6 V 2 in. Ballast 2,500 
lbs. Breadth 11 ft. Draught (board up) 2 ft. 
4 in. Freeboard at stem 4 ft. 4 in. Draught 
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(board down) 6 ft. G in. Least freeboard 1 
ft. 9 in. 

The great power of these boats is derived 
from an almost excessive initial stability, 
the ability to carry sail being obtained 
chiefly from their breadth, while the ballast 
they carry is used primarily to give the 
necessary weight for overcoming the shock 
of head seas. Stones and large pebbles form 
the favorite ballast and arc placed in the 
middle third of the boat, well winged out. 
The mast is a very stout stick stepped in 
the eyes of the bo.‘it and unsupported, there 
being no shrouds. The entire running rigging 
consists of two halyards, two lazy jaclS, a 
single topping lift (usually rigged with a 
gun tackle) , and a sheet. 

Chapelle, li. L, Amorican Bailing Craft, 
New York, 1936. 

CATCH A CRAB. To fail to extricate an 
oar from the water at the end of the stroke. 
CATCH FAKE. An unseemly doubling in 
a badly coiled rope. 

Fr: Faii3: Piet ; Ger: Fang der Bucht 
CATCH RATLINE. 

See Sheer Ratline. 

CAT DAVIT. A davit from which the cat- 
fall in old-fashioned vessels was rigged, used 
for lifting the stock end of tiie anchor. 

Fr: Bossoir de Capon; Ger: Kattdavit, 
CATENARY. The curve assumed by a 
chain or rope hanging freely between two 
points of support. 

CAT FALL. The rope hauled upon when 
the cat block is seenrod to the anchor in 
hoisting it to the cathead. 

Fr: Garant de Capon; Ger: Kattldufer, 
CATHEAD KNEE. A wooden knee by 
which the cathead is strengthened outboard 
from underneath. 

CATHEAD STOPPER. A small sho^ 
link chain by which a bower anchor with 
stock is held fast when it has been catted. 
Also called cat stopper, ring stopper. 

Fr: Basse de Bout; Ger: Porteurleine der 
Kattstopper. 

CAT HOLE. One of the ^apertures in the 
ship’s quarters for passing hawsers, springs, 
or mooring lines. 

Fr: ^Jeubier d’emhossage; 'Ger: Hech^ 
klme; Jffinterklme. 

CAT HOOK. A large hook fitted to the 
strap of a cat block, used for hooking the 
anchor ring when catting or hoisting a 
stocked anchor, to lift it to the cat head. 
Also called catting hook. 

Fr: Crochet de Capon; Ger: Katthaken. 
CAT PENDANT. A wire pendant fitted 
with a heart thimble and link at each end, 
used for placing the anchor on the anchor 
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bed. One end is rove through the lower and 
upper blocks of the cat davit and hooked 
or shackled to the gravity band on the 
anchor — ^the other end being brought to the 
capstan. 

Fr: Pantoire de Ca'pon; Oer: Katir 
schenkel, 

CAT PURCHASE. 

See Cat Tackle. 

CATRAIO. Large open fishing boat of the 
Estremadura coast (Portugal). The rig con- 
sists of a large triangular foresail with short 
bowsprit ; a sprit mainsail and a very small 
sprit mizzen sheeted to a long outrigger. 
Length 56 ft. Breadth 15 ft. Also called 
bote de Catmiar, 

CAT RIO. A rig used for small boats con- 
sisting of one large sail hoisted in a peculiar 
manner. Also called Forbes cat rig. 

Fr: Greement de Cat boat; Ger: Cat 
Takelung. 

The mast is stepped veiy far forward and 
a yard considerably longer than the mast 
runs along it carrying the head of the sail, 
combining both the mainsail and topsail of 
other rigs. The foot of the sail is of con- 
siderable length, requiring a boom extend- 
ing several feet over the stern. A single stay 
running from msisthead to stemhead forms 
the only standing rigging. 

CAT SCHOONER. A two-mast fore-and- 
aft schooner rig without head sails, formerly 
used in New England as an inshore fishing 
craft. 

CAT'S PAW. 1. The ruffled surface of the 
water caused by a flaw during light airs. A 
light air perceived at a distance in a calm, 
by the impressions made on the surface of 
the sea, which it sweeps very gently, and 
then passes away, being equally partial and 
transitory. Sometimes called a cool. 

Fr: Eisee; Ger: Kuhlte; Leichtes Lujt- 
chert, 

2, A particular twist in the bight of a 
rope by which two eyes are formed. The 
hook of a tackle can be passed through these 
for hoisting purposes. 

Fr: Gueule de Eaie; Patte de Chat; Ger: 
Katzenpfote. 

CAT TACKLE. The tackle formerly used 
in hoisting an anchor. It includes the cat 
block, the catfall, and the sheaves in the 
cat head. Sometimes called cat purchase. 

Fr: Palan de Capon; Ger: Katt Takel. 
CATTAIL. Name formerly given to the 
inner part of the cat head which lapped 
under one of the forecastle beams. 
CATTING LINK. A special link with 


broad palm secured to the end of a catting 
pendant. 

Fr: Maille de Capon; Ger: Kattglied. 
CATTING SHACKLE. A special flat 
screw shackle used for shackling the anchor 
to the catting pendant, the bolt of the 
shackle resting in the broad palm of the 
catting link. 

Fr : Manille de Capon; Ger : Kattschakel 
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CATTLE FITTINGS. A general name for 
the various fittings and arrangements pro- 
vided for on the decks of vessels where 
livestock is carried. They include breast 
boards, division boards, footlocks, rump 
boards, throughs, and footboards. 

Ger: Viehverschldge. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Order no. 132, Regula- 
tions governing the inspection, handling and 
safe transport of animals carried by ocean 
steamers, Washington, 1906; British Board 
of Trade, Sea Transport Department, 
"Specifications for Fitting Ships for the 
Transport of Horses and Mules,” London, 
1925. 

CATTLEMAN. One of the men on board 
a cattle vessel who feeds and attends to 
the cattle during the voyage. Also called 
cattle attendant. 

Fr: Convoy eur de Betail* Ger: Viehwdr- 
ter; Viehtreiber. 

Cattlemen are usually supplied and paid 
by the shipper. They sign the ship’s articles. 
The charter party in many instances includes 
a provision enabling the shipowner to 
recover all expenses incurred in respect of 
these men, including repatriation expenses. 
The number of cattle attendants is specified 
by statutory reflations. On American ships 
one attendant is required for each 50 head 
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of cattle; for sheep and goats, one attend- 
ant for each 150 head in winter and each 
200 head in summer voyages. 
CATTLESHIP. A vessel fitted for the 
transportation of livestock on upper decks 
in open or cov^ered spaces. Horses, asses, 
mules, cattle, sheep are generally carried 
on cattleships. Regulations regarding the 
construction of pens or stalls, ventilation, 
light, allowable deck space are enforced by 
the principal maritime nations for the con- 
veyance of these animals, 

Fr: Transport a Bestiaux; Ger: Vieh-- 
transportschiff. 

See Cattle Fittings. 

CATTLE VESSEL. 

See Cattleship. 

CATWALK. 

See Fore-and-Aft Bridge. 

CAT YAWL. A yawl with the mainmast 
stepped close to the stem and the after one 
halfway out on the counter. In this rig there 
is no bowsprit or headsail. Also adopted for 
large catboats over 30 ft. long. 

Fr: Cat Yawl; Ger: Cat Yawl. 

See Jolly Boat. 

CAtJF (G. B.). A rowboat about 10 ft. 
long shaped like half a walnut shell, with 
narrow transom stern. It was carried by 
Yorkshire cobles for long lining, 
CAUTIONARY SIGNAL. A signal by 
means of which a vessel approaching a har- 
bor communicates its character to port 
authorities or other interested parties. The 
signal usually consists of a single flag from 
the International Code, 

Pr: Signal d’Avertissement; Ger; PTar- 
nungssignal. 

CAVIL; CAVEL. A large wooden, pin of 

square cross-section fitted in a pin rail and 
formerly used on sailing vessels for belaying 
the larger ropes (obsolete). 

Fr: Filevx; Ger: Belegklampe; Warp- 
klampe. 

CAVILING DAYS. A chartering term 
used, in the working of coal trade charter 
parties, to denote one of the days on which 
pitmen arrange to change their places of 
work in the min es and on which no work 
is done. 

^■^VI^ATION. a phenomenon occurring 
imder certain conditions during the rotation 
of a screw propeller, wherein air cavities 
are formed in contact with the propeller 
blades, reducsing its thrust, and thereby 
reducing propulsive efl&ciency. 


Pr: Cavitation; Ger: Kaviiaiion; Hohl- 
raimibildang. 

Among the remedies for cavitation are 
(1) increased blade area; (2) increased pro- 
peller immersion; (3) slower speed of 
rotation. Technically, cax'itiition results 
from the separation of the streamline flow 
from the surface of the propeller blade due 
to insufficient pressure gradient in the fluid 
Eggert, E. F., Propeller Cainlalion, Society 
of Naval Architof:ts and Marino Ensineer^! 
vol. 40 (1932); Kell, C. 0., 'Tropclle? Cavi- 
tation Studies,” Institute of Na,val Archi- 
tects, Transactions, 1031; Smith, L. P 
“Cavitation on Marino Propellers,’’ Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Transactions, 1937. ’ 

CAY. A low insular hank of sand, coral, 
and so on, awash or drying at low water! 
Also called key. 

Fr: Cay. 


CAYTJCO. A dugout canoe with sharp 
ends used by the Arowak Indians for trans- 
portation in the coastal waters of Northern 
Colombia westward of Riolinelui. Its length 
ranges from 25 to 46 ft. with a breadth of 
4 to 8 ft. It is rigged with a mast and 
spritsail, and is steered nowadays with rud- 
der and tiller. 

CEILING. In meteorology the height of 
the cloud base above the earth’s surface. 

Fr: Plafond. 


CEILING. A term applied to the inside 
planking of a vessel. Also called foot waling. 
In wooden ships the ceiling or inner plank- 
ing is necessary for the structural strength 
of the hull In steel vessels it is fitted as a 
flooring for the cargo to rest upon. 

Fr: Vaigrage; Ger: Wcgcrung; Bodenr 
'wegerung. 

See Close Ceiling, Diagonal Ceiling, 
Floor Ceiling, Spar Ceiling. 
CEILING HATCH. An opening in the 
hold ceiling fitted with a cover which can 
be removed when the cargo is out. These 
hatches provide access to the sides and bot- 
tom inside the ship for cleaning and repairs. 
Fr: Panneau de Vaigrage; Ger: Wege- 
rungshke. 

CEILING PLANK. One of the timbers 
forming the ceiling of a vessel. 

Fr: Vaigre; Ger: Gamterplankem 
CELESTIAL EQUATOR. 

See Equinoctial. 

CELESTIAL MERIDIAN. The great cir- 
cle of the celestial sphere, which passes 
through the poles and the zenith of the 
place of observation. 

Fr: Cercle c?e Ddclinaison; Ger: 
melsmeridian. 
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CELESTIAL NAVIGATION, The methods 
of determiiiing the ship’s positioa at sea 
by astronomical observation of the sm, 
moon, stars, and planets. 

Fr: Navigation Astronomique ; Ger: 

Astronomische Navigation. 
CELESTIAL POLE. One of the two 
opposite points of the celestial sphere where 
it is pierced by the earth’s axis. 

Fr: Pole Celeste; Ger: HimTnelspol; 

Weltpol. 

CELESTIAL SPHERE. An imaginary 
surface in which the different heavenly 
bodies are interspersed in space at various 
distances from the earth, in their positions 
relative to the earth’s center. Also called 
celestial concave. 

Fr: Sphere Celeste; Ger; Himmelskugel 
CELLULAR DOUBLE BOTTOM. A 
double bottom subdivided into a great 
number of small compartments or cells 
bounded by the floors in a fore-and-aft 
direction and transversely by intercostal 
girder plates. The cells are arranged in 
separate groups or compartments enclosed 
by the center vertical girder, watertight 
floors and the margin plate. 

Fr: Double Fond Cellvlaire; Ger: Zellar- 

tiger Doppelhoden. 
CELO-NAVIGATION. 

See Nautical Astronomy. 

CEMENCO. Code name for British Cham- 
ber of Shipping Charter Party relating to 
cement cargoes for all ports in Great Britain 
and Ireland and on the continent between 
Brest and the River Elbe. 

CEMENT WASH. A wash made of two- 
thirds Portland Cement and one-third fire 
clay mixed with fresh water, used in steel 
hulls as a protective coating against corro- 
sion in double-bottom compartments and 
tanks containing fresh water. It has no elas- 
ticity and loosens easily from metallic sur- 
faces when dry. Bituminous and other 
compositions have nowadays largely re- 
placed cement wash for such spaces. 

Fr: Lait de Ciment; Ger: Zementmilch. 
CENTERBOARD. A movable fin or slid- 
ing keel made of wood or metal, pivoting in 
a fore-and-aft slot at the forward lower 
corner. Its purpose is to increase the area 
of lateral resistance when a sailing boat is 
working to windward, and to prevent exces- 
sive leeway. It is raised or lowered by meaim 
of a pendant let into the afteredge. It is 
used mostly in small sailing boats and yachts 
whose draft is less than about one-third of 


the breadth. Also called drop keel, center 
plate, pivoting centerboard. 

Fr: Derive; Ger: Mittelschwert ; Binnertr- 
schwert. 

CENTERBOARD CASE. 

See Trunk. 

CENTERBOARD PENDANT. The rope 
by which a centerboard is pulled up or 
lowered. 

Fr: Pendeur de Derive; Ger: Schwert- 
schenkel. 

CENTERBOARD TRUNK. The water- 
tight casing or slot inside which a center- 
board is housed when raised. Also called 
centerboard case. 

Fr: Puits de Derive; Ger: Sckwertkasten. 

It is built with a vertical headledge or 
headblock at each end and is limited at its 
bottom by fore-and-aft logs or pocket- 
pieces. The sides are strengthened by vertical 
frames and knees. 

CENTERBOARD WELL. 

See Trunk. 

CENTER GIRDER. The continuous fore- 
and-aft middle-line member of any ship 
that is built with a double bottom. Also 
called vertical keel. It consists of the center 
keel plate with top and bottom angles and 
the connecting angles at sides for the floors. 
It is limited at its bottom by the flat keel 
plate sometimes known as the “outer keeP’ 
and at its top by the center strake of the 
inner bottom sometimes known as the “inner 
keel.” 

Pr: Support Central; Ger: Mitteltrdger ; 

Mittelkielplatte. 

See Center Keelson. 

CENTERING CHAIN. A light chain 

which carries a red and white disc or similar 
signal used in conjimction with range sights, 
when dry-docking a vessel, for centering 
her over the keel blocks. 

CENTER KEELSON. A longitudinal ^- 
der on the center line of the bottom framing. 
Also called center through plate, vertical 
center keelson, sniddle line keelson. In 
double-bottomed vessels it is termed center 
girder or vertical keel and is usually con- 
tinuous. 

Fr: Carlingue Cenirale; Ger: MittelMeU 
schwein. 

CENTER LINE. In naval architecture it 
refers to a line of symmetry between the 
port and starboard sides of any vertical 
section or any horizontal section. It appears 
as a straight line in the half breadth and 
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body plans. All half breadths are taken 
from thds line. 

Fr: Axq Longitudinal^ Ger: Mittschijfs- 
Imie. 

CENTER LINE BULKHEAD. A longi- 
tudinal bulkhead extending between hatch- 
ways on the ship’s center line. Centerline 
bulkheads are mostly found on grain car- 
riers, where they take the place of shifting 
boards. 

Fr: Cloison Axiale^ Ger: Mittelldrigs- 
schott. 

CENTER OF BUOYANCY. A point 
through which passes the resultant of all 
upward forces by which a ship floating 
freely in still water is supported. Also called 
center of immersed bulk. In vessels of ordi- 
nary form it is found that the distance of 
the center of buo)^ancy below the load 
waterline varies from 8/20 to 9/20 of the 
mean draft to top of keel. 

Fr: Centre de Car me; Ger: V erdrdngungs- 
sckwerpunki ; Formschwerpunkt ; 
DeplacementschwerpuJik t. 

CENTER OF EFFORT. The point at 
which the resultant of wind on the total 
surface of the sails may be conceived to act. 
Also called center of pressure. 

Fr: Point Velique; Ger: Segelschwer- 
punkt. 

There is usually no allowance made for 
variation in wind pressure over the sails and 
the center of effort is assumed to be the 
common center of area of the whole sail 
plan. It is also defined as a point in a sail 
where the pressure of the wind on all parts 
of the sail forward of this point is equal to 
the pressure of the wind on all parts of the 
ship abaft this point. In order to insure 
weatherliness the center of effort should be 
abaft the center of lateral resistance of the 
boat’s immersed hull, but in well-designed 
boats the center of pressure is slightly 
forward of a line passing through the center 
of lateral resistance. 

CENTER OF FLOATATION. The geo- 
metric center of gravity, or center of area 
of the water plane at which a vessel floats. 
A vessel pitches, or rotates (about a trans- 
verse horizontal axis) through this point, 
when actuated by an external force. 

See Buoyancy. 

CENTER OF GRAVITY. The point at 
which the combined weight of all the vari- 
ous items which make up a vessel’s total 
weight may be considered as concentrated. 

Ft: Centre de Graviie; Ger: System- 
schwerpunkt ; Gewichtsschwerpunkt, 


CENTER OF LATERAL RESISTANCE. 
The point through which the resultant of 
resistance of the ship’s immersed hull to 
lateral motion is passing. The center of lat- 
eral resistance is ordinarily assumed to be 
coincident with, or near, the center of 
gravity of the central immersed longitudinal 
plane. 

Fr: Centre do Derive; Ger: Schwerpunkt 
des Treibungwiderstands ; Lateral- 
schwerpuiikt, 

CENTER PLANK. 

See Sailing Thwart. 

CENTER-PLATE RUDDER. A rudder 
composed of one heavy plate held to the 
nicklerstock or main piece by arms pro- 
jecting therefrom on eiilu'r sido. Abo called 
single-plate rudder, flat-plate rudder. 

Fr: Gouvcrnail d Talc simple; Ger: 
Plattenruder ; Min plat liges Ruder. 
CENTIPEDE. A strong rope or strip of 
oak running the length of the bowsprit and 
jibboom on each side, with short stops of 
sennit at intervals, used in stowing jibs. 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP. A pump con- 
sisting of a shaft to wlii(di va,nes are attached 
and which rotates in a ciiuailar casing. Water 
is sucked into the casing near the center 
or rotating shaft and is impelled outward 
along the vanes by c('ntrifngal force. It 
escapes through a discharge pipe at the 
circumference of the casing. 

Fr: Pompe Centrifuge; Gor: Centrifugal 
Pumpe. 

Centrifugal pumf^s arc suitable for low 
and medium heads and medium to large 
capacities. They are particularly adapted to 
high speeds but are not economical for 
small capacities and high heads. 
CENTROCON. Code name for standard 
charter party used for shipments of wheat, 
maize, rye, linseed, rape seed in bags or 
bulk. 

CENTUM CLAUSE. A charter party 
clause the underlying principle of which is 
to fix a definite percentage to cover war 
risks insurance premium, any difference 
above it being paid by the time charterers 
and any difference between the percentage 
and a lower premium being refunded by 
owners to time charterers. 

CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGE. A 
written testimony given to a seaman on 
completion of his shipping agreement. Also 
called discharge ticket. 

Fr: Certificat de Ddbarquement ; Ger: 
Entlasmngsschein. 
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It is signed by the master and counter- 
signed by the seaman in the presence of a 
shipping commissioner or superintendent. It 
gives the name and official number of the 
sMp, port of registry, tonnage, description of 
voyage, name of seaman, place and date of 
birth, character, capacity, date of entry, date 
of discharge and port of discharge. 
CERTIFICATE OF DISINFECTION. A 
written record of the details relating to the 
disinfection of a vessel or part thereof, 
issued by the port sanitary authorities to 
the captain or agents for the information 
of subsequent ports. 

It gives particulars of the portion of the 
vessel dealt with, the disinfectant used and, 
if gas is employed, the mean strength of 
delivery and exhaust. It is made out at the 
master’s request and is not compulsory. 
CERTIFICATE OF IDENTIFICATION. 
A certificate issued by the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation to every seaman 
upon a merchant vessel of the United States 
of the burden of 100 gross tons or more. 
It contains the signature of the bearer and 
a statement of his nationality, age, personal 
description, photograph, thumbprint and 
home address. Also called seaman’s passport. 
CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN. 1. A docu- 
ment signed by a consular officer of the port 
of shipment of goods. It entitles the con- 
signee to get the goods imported at the port 
of discharge under certain privileged condi- 


2. A certificate issued by the chamber of 
commerce certifying the origin of goods des- 
tined to be exported. 

Fr; Certificat d^Origine; p-er: Vrsprungs- 
QiitCSi^ 

CERTIFICATE OP OWNERSHIP. The 
document attesting to the oath of o-wneiship 
reauired before a vessel can be registered, 
enrolled, or licensed. The oath is taken 
before the collector of customs. Also called 
owner’s oath for license. 

Fr: A6te de PropriStS; Ger; Eigentums- 


zertifikat, 

CERTIFICATE OF PROTECTION 
(N. S.). A certificate granted by the TJmted 
States government to a foreign-built undocu- 
mented yacht, purchased by a cihz^ of the 
United States and entitling the vessel to legal 
protection as property i’ 

CERTIFICATE OF RECORD (U. S.). A 
certificate granted by the customs to a ves- 
sel built in the United States, but belonging 
■wholly or in part to an ahen, and never 

CEHimS™ or KE8ISIEY. A 

meat issued by the government esta;blishmg 


the nationality and ownership of a vessel 
and entitling her to the benefits and privi- 
leges appertaining to all vessels of the 
nation to which she belongs. It contains 
such particulars as are usually descriptive of 
the identity of the vessel. Also called ship’s 
register. 

Fr: Acte de Nationalisation; Ger: Schijfs- 
zertifikat. 

CERTIFICATE OF SEA STORES 
(U. S.). A certificate issued by the customs 
authorities on the arrival of a vessel from 
a foreign port, covering stores placed under 
seal by the customs officers. 

CERTIFICATE OF SURVEY. A certifi- 
cate furnished by the port authorities as to 
the external condition of goods when the 
latter were discharged from a vessel. 

Fr: Certificat de Visite; Ger: Besichti- 
gungs'protokoll ; Besichtigungsschein, 
CERTIFIED MANIFEST. A ship’s mani- 
fest certified by a consular officer to meet 
certain requirements of a country as to the 
importation of goods. 

CERTIFIED VESSEL (IT. S.). A vessel 
built in a foreign coimtry and owned by 
American citizens. Such a vessel carries a 
“sea letter” as register. 

CESSER CLAUSE. A clause contained in 
charter parties by which the charterer’s 
liability under the charter party is to cease 
on shipment of the cargo, the shipowner 
taking a lien on the cargo for freight, dead 
freight, demurrage in discharging, and aver- 
age. Also called limitation of liability clause. 

Fr: Cesser ClaiLse; Ger: Cesser Klausel. 
CHAFING. The action of being fretted 
and worn by rubbing; applies to ropes, parts 
of the ship’s structure, cargo, and so on. 

Fr: Ragage; Ger: Schamfielnng. 
CHAFING MAT, A mat-like binding wound 
around a hawser or rope or laid under the 
end of a plank or spar, to prevent chafing 
or wear. 

Fr: Paillet de Portage; Ger: Schamfie- 
lungsmatte. 

CHAFING PIECE. 1. Additional piece of 
canvas sewed on to a sail or ^ awning in 
places where the canvas is particularly apt 
to be chafed. 

Fr: Placard; Ger: Lappung; Schamfie- 
lungslapp. 

2. A piece of plating fitted over such parts 
of the hull as are subject to rapid wear by 
chafing, as for example the lower edges of 
hatch coamings, the deck plating imder the 
anchor cables, and so on. Also called 
chafing plate. 
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Er: Tdle de ragage; Ger: Schamfielungs^ 
platte. 

3. A wooden batten fastened in the rig- 
ging to prevent chafing. Also called chafing 
hoard. 

Fr: Latte de ragage; .Ger: Schamfielungs- 
brett. 

CHAIN BARREL STEERING GEAR. A 
steering gear in which the power is con- 
veyed to the tiller by means of chains and 
rods. Also called rod and chain steering 
gear. 

Fr : Appareil d gouverner d Drosses ; Ger : 
Reepleitungs Rudermaschine. 


CHAIN CHECK STOPPER. A chain 
stopper used for controlling a wire when it 
is being paid or run out. It is rove around 
the wire through a deck bolt, one end of 
the chain being secured and the other tailed 
with a jigger. By tending the jigger the 
wire can be kept under control. 

CHAIN DRAGS. 

See Brag. 

CHAIN GIRTH. The girth measured from 
deck to deck under iiiul around the keel 
with string tape or chain pulled taut. 

Fr: Chaine; Ger: Keitenumfang, 



Chain Barrel Steering Gear. 

The tuming^ or motive power, if any, is 
usually steam in this type of gear. The steer- 
ing engine is placed amidships and is con- 
trolled from the bridge by means of shafting. 
The link between the engine and the rudder 
is composed as far as possible of straight 
rods, but where a change of direction is 
necessa^ the rods are connected by lengths 
of chain passing around suitably placed 
fairlead^ pulleys. It is a very common form 
of steering gear for small cargo vessels. 
CHAIN BOAT. 

See Mooring Lighter. 

CHAIN BOLT. One of the bolis which 
passes through the toe linka and secures the 
chains to the ship^s side planking. 

Fr; Cheville de Cadene; Gexi Futtings^ 
holzen. 


(Rod and chain steering gear) 

CHAIN GRAB. 

See Wildcat. 

CHAIN HOOK. A handled hook 18 to 36 
in. long used for handling the chain cables 
about the deck or in the chain locker. 

Ger: Kettenhaken, 

CHAIN INTERMITTENT WELDING. 

A welding technique in which corresponding 
increments of a double fillet joint are 
directly opposite each other. 

Fr: Soudure en Chame; Ger: Ketten- 
schweissung; Gleichmassig Vnter^ 
hrochenes Schweissung. 

CHAIN LOCKER. A compartment located 
forward, under the windlass, in which the 
anchor cables are stowed. It is usually sub- 
divided inside by a longitudinal bulkhead 
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extending from the bottom of the locker to 
a distance of about three feet from the deck 
above. For attaching the end shackles of the 
anchor cables a steel pad eye with an 
elongated link is fitted on each side of the 
centerline bulkhead. 

Fr: Puits aiix Chdines; Ger: Ketten- 
hasten. 


CHAIN PIPE. A length of heavy steel 
pipe fitted on each side of the vessel directly 
under the windlass to lead the anchor chains 
to the chain locker. Also called deck pipe, 
navel pipe, spill pipe, spurling gate. At the 
top end of each pipe a portable cover of 
galvanized plating with opening for the pas- 
sage of the chain is provided. The bottom 
ends in the chain locker are fitted with a 
heavy half-round chafing ring. 

Fr; Ecuhier de Pont; Ger: Deckkluse. 
CHAIN PLATE. One of the strips of plat- 
ing secured to the side of a ship, to which 
the lower deadeye or the lower end of a 
shroud or backstay is fastened. Also called 


chain. 

Fr: Cadene; Ger: Puttingeisen; JSiisi- 
eisen. 

CHAIN RIVETING. Hows of rivets placed 
in parallel lines both in the longitudinal and 
transverse directions. Used generally where 
two, or more, rows of rivets are required in 
the butts and seams of plating. 

Fr: Eivetage en Chame; Ger: Ketten- 
nietung, 

CHAIN SLING. A length of short link 
chain used for working cargo and generally 
provided with a ring at one end and a hook 
at the other, or two lengths of chain attached 
to a ring with a hook at their free^ ends. 
The double branch chain sling consists of 
two chains about 12 ft. long with hook on 
one end and a single ring coupling for both 
at the other, 

Fr: Elingue en Charnie; Ger: Ketten- 


schlinge. 

Chain slings for bag and jute cwgo are 
usually made of %-in. chain 24 ft. long. 
For general cargo %-in. chain 20 ft. long. 
For handling rails, pipes, steel joists, and 
so on, %-in. chain 10 ft. long. For hea^ 
lift up to 6 tons 1-in. chain with a length 

British Standards Instituticm, London, 
Standard 781, Wrought Iron Cham Shngs, 


lOOO. - 

CHAIN SPLICE. A splice used for secur- 
ing a rope to a chain. 

CHAIN STOPPER. 

See Controller, 


CHAIN TILLER. A tiller which is acted 
upon by ropes or chains leading to a drum. 
The motion of the drum is obtained by a 
handwheel or steering engine. 

Fr: Barre a Drosses. 

CHALEU. A single outrigger dugout canoe 
from central New Ireland (Bismarck Archi- 
pelago). The blunt-ended bow terminates in 
an elongated shelf which bends sHghtly 
downward. 

CHALOUPE. Name given on the French 
Atlantic coast from Ba 3 ' 0 ime to Brest to a 
type of fishing boat which derived from the 
former chasse-maree. The type is probably 
extinct now. 

It is rigged with two masts, standing lug- 
sails, and one headsail. In very light winds 
topsails are set and a jigger mast with small 
lug stepped aft. The hull is built with sharp 
stern, decked fore and aft with small cock- 
pit for the helmsman. The fores^ is 
sheeted well aft overlapping the mainsail, 
and has 4 rows of reef points. Length 47.2 
ft. Breadth 16.7 ft. Depth 7.0 ft. 

CHALTJPA. Name given on the coast of 
Peru to a small decked fishing boat of 
Mediterranean origin with sharp stem and 
broad beam. A centrally placed mast on 
which a spritsail and jib are set forms the 
rig. 

CHAMFER, To bevel the edge of a plate. 

Fr: Chanfreiner ; Ger: Schmiegen. 
CHANGE OP TIDE. The substitution of 
one condition of tide (rising or falling) for 
another (falling or rising) or of one direc- 
tion of flow of tide to another. 

Fr: Renverse de la Maree; Ger: Umsetzen 
des Btromes. 

CHANNEL. 1. The deeper part of a river, 
estuary, and so on. That part of a body of 
water of sufficient depth to be used foi 
navigation. Also called approach. 

Fr: Chenal; Ger: Fdhmnne; FahrwasseT- 
kanaL 

2. Also chain wale. Flat ledges of wood 
or steel projecting outboard from the ship^s 
sides and forming outriggers for the 
shrouds. In modern vessels and small craft 
the channels have disappeared, shroud 
plates being secured to the gunwale or sheer 
strake. 

Fr: Forte-Haubans; Ger: Ruste. 

3 . Also channel bar. A rolled bar having 
a cross section shaped like a U, often used 
for frames, beams, bulkhead stiffeners, and 
stanchions. It is made of two flanges and a 
web. 

Fr: Per U; Ger: JJ Profil; Einneneisen. 
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CHANNEL WALES. Three or four thick 
strakes of planking worked between the 
upper and lower deck ports for the purpose 
of strengthening the topsides (obsolete). 
CHANTEY. 

See Shanty. Also called Chanty. 
CHAPELING; CHAPELINGSHIP. Said 
of a ship under sail taken aback in a light 
breeze and made to recover on the same 
tack by the helm alone, without bracing 
the yards, and causing her to make a com- 
plete circle until she arrives at her original 
position. 

Er: Faire Chapelle. 

CHAEANGUERO. A Spanish decked sail- 
ing vessel employed in the small coasting 
trade on the coast of Andalucia and the 
Guadalquivir estuary. It is lateen-rigged 
with two masts. The foremast is stepped 
near the bow; the mizzen is very short and 
located near the stern. There is a bowsprit 
with one headsail. 

CHARGES CLAUSE. A charter party 
clause which regulates who is to pay harbor 
tolls, wharfage, dues and duties on cargo, 
pilotage, towage, and so on. 

CHARIGMA. A single-outrigger dugout 
canoe from the Andaman Islands similar to 
the gilyanga but larger. 

CHARLIE NOBLE. A colloquial term 
applied to the hood of the galley smoke 
pipe. Sometimes used to denote the entire 
smoke pipe including hood. 

CHARR (toj. 

See Bream (to). 

CHART. 

See Nautical Chart. 

CHART BLOCK. The reproduction of a 
small portion of a nautical chart published 
in Notices to Mariners or equivalent pam- 
phlets. It gives the corrections to apply or 
cancels existing matter on the chart. It is 
usually pasted to the chart for which it is 
issued. 

CHART DATUM. The plane of reference 
to which all data as to depths on charts are 
referred. 

Fr: Ziro des Cartes; Ger: KartennvlL 

See Nautical Chart. 

On American charts the level of mean low 
water at ordinary spring tides is adopted 
for the Atlantic coast and the level of lower 
low water for the Pacific coast. Admiralty 
charts founded ^on foreign surveys use the 
datum of the original authority. In countries 
of the European continent, excluding France 
and Spain, mean low water at ordinary 
spring tides is used. In France and Spain 


charts are datum cd on lowest low water 
possible. 

Warburg, H. D., ^'Coordination of Chart 
Datums,” Hi/ dm graphic lleiiew (Monaco) 
vol.2 (May, 1925). 

CHARTED VISIBILITY. The visibility of 
coastal lights as given on charts and in 
light lists. Chai’ied visibilities are calculated 
for an a^umed height of eye of 15 ft. above 
sea level. 

CHARTER. 

See Charter Party. 

CHARTER COMMISSION. The com- 
pensation paid by a shipowner or operator 
to a broker for the chartering of a vessel. 

Fr: Commission d'Ajfrrlimoit; Ger: 
Be frachtmigskom mission. 

It is usually inserted as a cliiiiso in the 
charter party and is ealcnlai.c'd as a percent- 
age on the gross freight, the figure depending 
on the size ^ of the vessel, the nature of 
services required by the owner of (ho vessel, 
the custom of the port, and oilier similar 
contingencies. 

CHARTERED FREIGHT. Term by which 
freight is known when payment is made for 
the cargo space of an entire vessel or a part 
thereof under a charter party agreement. 

Ger: Chartergeld. 

CHARTERER. The person to whom is 
given the use of the whole of the carrying 
capacity (earning space) of a ship for the 
transportation of goods or passengers to a 
stated port or for a specified time. The 
remuneration and conditions of the contract 
are contained in the charter or charter party. 

Fr: Afjreteur; Ger: Befrachter; Charterer. 
CHARTERING BROKER. A person or 
firm engaged in the business of finding char- 
ters for ships or tonnage for the require- 
ments of merchants. Also called chartering 
agent. 

Fr: Courtier df Afjretement ; Ger: Befrach- 
tungsmakler. 

All negotiations for tonnage and the fixing 
thereof are carried out by the chartering 
broker, who is presumed to be acquainted 
with the accommodations at ports and the 
size of vessel that can safely get into these 
ports; also the approximate charges and 
usual dispatch. He has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the clauses contained in. the charter 
parties relating to the particular trade he is 
interested in. The ordinary course is for the 
document signed by the parties to be 
kept by the broker, who gives out certified 
copies of it as may be required. The broker 
receives a commission from the shipowner 
on the agreed or estimated freight. 
CHARTER MONEY. The sum charged 
for the hiring of a vessel in its entirety. 
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CHARTER PARTY, An agreement by 
whic'ii a shipowner agrees to place an entire 
ship, or a part of it, at the disposal of a 
nierchant or other person, for the convey- 
ance of goods, binding the shipowner to 
transport them to a particular place, for a 
sum of money which the merchant under- 
takes to pay as freight for their carriage. 
Sometimes called charter. 

Pr: Charte Partie; Ger: Charterpartei ; 

Frachtvertmg ; Charter, 

Charters are either time, voyage, or 
demise. A charter party forms the basic 
shipping paper or agreement between the 
charterer and the shipowner or his agent. 
It is usually a lengthy document containing 
detailed clauses as to the tonnage, capacity, 
and condition of the vessel, the course it 
is to pursue, loading and discharging ports, 
ports of call, methods of loading and dis- 
charging, signature of bills of lading, 
employment of stevedores, free time within 
which vessel shall be loaded and the demur- 
rage per day payable thereafter, liability and 
insurance, commission and freight brokerage 
due to the ship broker, and the rate of 


compensation. ^ 

Jenkins, E., Chartering, London, 1929; Mac- 
Murray & Cree, Charter Parties of the 
World, loadoii, 1935;, Poor, W. 

Law of Charter Parties, New York, 1920, 
Sorutton, T. E., Contracts of Affrenghtment, 
London, 1925. . 

CHARTER RATES. The tariff currently 
applied for chartering tonnage in a particu- 
lar trade. Charter rates are usually based 
upon the weight or measurement ton or 
other specific unit of the particular trade 
in which the vessel engages. Under time 
charters the payment to the owner is 
erally based upon the deadweight capacity 
of the vessel if it is a cargo carrier, and 
upon the gross register tonnage if it is a 
passenger vessel. 

Tr; Tanx d’Ajfretement; G&ri Chartersatz, 


CHART HOUSE. 

See Chart Room. 

CHART ROOM. A room on or near the 
bridge provided with the necessary fittings 
and furniture for the handling and stowage 
of charts and where the chronometeis are 
placed. Also called chart house. 

Fr- Chambre des Cartes; Ktosque de 
Veille; Grer: N avigationszimmer ; 
Kartenhaus; Kaxtemimmex. 
CHASSE MAREE. A three-masted French 
lugger from Britanny, formerly employed 
in the fisheries and small coasting trade. 


Now extinct. 

See Lougre, 


CHAYEGA. A seine boat from the South 
Coast of Portugal (Algarve Province) 
employed in the sardine fisheries with a 
net of the same name. Also called Xavega. 
Length 31.9 ft. Breadth 82 ft. Depth 2.3 ft. 

It has a peculiar long pointed stem which 
rises considerably above water level; sharp 
stern with curved stern post. There is no 
rudder; a long sweep is used for steering. 
The afterpart is decked and there are ten 
or more thwarts for the rowers. 

CHEBACCO BOAT. A pink-stem fish- 
ing boat originating from Chebacco (now 
Essex) Mass., much used until about 1820 
for inshore fishing in New England. 

CHECK. A small split running parallel to 
the grain in a piece of timber, usually caused 
by strains produced during seasoning. 

CHECK (to). 1. To slack off slowly; to 
stop a vessel’s way gradually by a line fast- 
ened to some fixed object or an anchor on 
the bottom. 

2. To ease off a rope a little, especially 
with a view to reducing the tension. 

3 . To stop or regulate the motion, as of 
a cable when it is running out too violently 
or too fast. 

Fr: Choquer; Ger: Fieren; Ahstoppen; 
Schrecken, 

\ CHECKER (U. S.). One of the portable 
wood divisions or planks that form the 
sides of the fish pounds on the deck of a 
fishing vessel. In Great Britain called pound 
board. 

Ger: Bohle; Fischschotten, 

See Tallyman. 

CHECKERED PLATE. A plate i^ed as 
flooring, marked with raised diamond 
checkers or squares to provide good footing. 
Used in engine and fire rooms. Also called 
diamond decking. 

Fr: Tole a Empreintes; Ger: Riffelplaite. 
CHECK HELM. The helm applied when 
a ship is brought back on her course, to 
prevent her going beyond the proper course 
and to stop the swing as the ship's head 
approaches this course. Also called meeting 

CHECKING BOLLARD. A bollard used 
ashore for warping ships through dock 
entrances; the friction afforded by several 
txirns of rope being utilized for checking 
the vessel's way. They are not fitted with 
whelps or lips but the head is usually of 
bulbous shape. Also called warping bollard, 

or deadhead. „ , t tt t ^ 

Fr: Bollard; Ger: Verholpoller; Land- 

poller. 
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American Marine Standards Committee, 
Pamphlet 77, Bollards and Cleats for Books , 
Washington, 1931. 

CHECK RING. 

See Stern Tube End Plate. 

CHECK ROPE. A term applied to a rope 
used in checking the way of a vessel when 
docking or warping. A hawser having one 
end fastened to a dock and the other end 
turned around a bitt so that it may be 
slackened or held taut. 


Fr: Retenue; Ger: Schricktaii. 

CHECK STOPPER. One of a series of 
ropes used when launching a vessel. They 
are fastened to an anchor or to a coil of 
heavy chain, and designed to part in turn 
as the cable runs out serving as a check to 
the natural velocity of the ship’s motion. 

Pr: Basse Cassante; Ger: Murbe Stopper, 

See Drag. 

CHEEK. 1. One of the faces or projecting 
parts on each side of a masthead, and of 
suitable shape to sustain the trestletrees 
upon which the framing of the top together 
with the topmast rests. Also called mast 
cheek or shoulder. When made of steel they 
are known as ''cheek-plates” and are riveted 
on each side of the mast. They are made of 
thick plating about 50 per cent heavier than 
the mast. The upper edge is stiffened by a 
large angle bar and the forward edge by a 
half-round molding or small angle. The 
term "cheek” is used when referring to a 
lower mast only; for other masts the term 
“hound” is used. 

Pr; Jcttereau; Ger: Masthache, 

2. One of the two sides or framing of a 
block. 


Pr: Joue; Ger: Bache; Blockbacke. 
CHEEK BLOCK. 1. One of the small 
pieces of wood fastened to the sides of a 
mast to take the loops of shrouds, also to 
the front and back to take the loops of 
stays. When used with wire rigging they are 
metal surfaced to prevent damage through 
chafing. 

Pr: Martyr; Ger: Satiel 
2. A half shell covering a sheave on the 
side of a mast or spar. Used on gaffs and 
booms. 


Pr: Joue de vache; Ger: Scheibenklampe : 
SchildpatL 

cheek knee. One of the side knee- 
pieces by which the cutwater is secured to 
the DOWS of the ship. 

Jcttereau; Ger: Schliessknie, 

See Head Cheeks, 


CHEEKPIECE. A strengthening piece of 
oval section fitted to the upper portion of 
the riuldor of an o]ion boat and carried down 
below the upper pintle. 

Fr: Joue dc Sajran. 

CHEEK PLATE. 

See Cheek. 

CHEESEMAN’S RIG. 

See Butter Rig. 

CHELINGA. An open surf boat of the 
Coromandel Coast with square body amid- 
ships and sharp ends. The planking is sewed 
with coconut fibre and has a thickness of 
about 2 in. There ai’e no frames. These boats 
are mainly used to carry passengers and 
goods from ship to shore through the 
breakers. Length 35 to 40 ft. Breadth 10 ft. 
Depth 7 ft. Also called snlcniqxi. 
CHEMPLONG. L.argc East Indian pad- 
dling canoe from Sumatra, now believed 
extinct. Length 60 ft. Breadth 5 ft. Depth 
2 ft. 3 in. Capacity about 2%, tons. Crew 12. 
CHEN-KOO. An open fishing boat from 
Swatow (China) with a length of 29 ft. and 
breadth of 10 ft. 

CHESSTREE. Piece of wood with one or 
several sheaves, bolted to the topsides 
through which the tack of a course was 
rove and extended to windward (obsolete). 

Fr: Porte Loj; Ger: Halsklampe. 
CHESTNUT. ^ A soft coarse-grained wood 
with good lasting qualities. A certain per- 
centage of chestnut may bo used in the 
framing of wooden hulls without loss of 
class, although for fastenings it does not 
possess the strength or holding power of 
other hardwoods used in ship construction. 

Fr: ChatctigyieT ; Ger: ICdstcmienholz. 
CHIEF CABIN PASSENGEK (G. B.). A 
term occasionally used to denote a first class 
passenger. 


CHIEF CLEEK. 1 . A member of the crew 
belonging to the purser’s department and 
entrusted with clerical duties. 

2. . In the United States tho executive in 
a shipping organization who supendses the 
receiving, delivery, and timekeeping depart- 
ments and who is, generally speaking, in 
charge of all clerical forces. 

CHIEF ENGINEEE. The senior engineer 
officer, responsible for the satisfactory work- 
mg Md upkeep of the main and auxiliary 
machine^ and boiler plant on board ship, 
fr: Chef Meoaniden; Ger: Leitender 
Ing&iteur; Leitender Maschiniet; 
Ooermcuschirm U 

OFFICEE. The officer next in 
rank to the master on board a merchant 
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vessel. The one upon whom the comnaand 
of the vessel would fall in the event of 
death or disability of the captain. Also called 
first-mate, chief mate, mate. 

Fr; Second; Ger: Oher Ojfizier. 

On vessels carrying three licensed officers 
the chief officer usually stands the morning 
and evening watches. In the larger passenger 
vessels it is the practice to assign an addi- 
tional watch-keeping officer to relieve the 
chief officer of his watch-standing duties. 
Since the chief officer is second in command 
he is the master’s direct representative. All 
officers are under his orders in matters per- 
taining to operation and maintenance of the 
vessel, except in so far as such matters are 
the direct responsibility of the chief engineer 
or chief steward. 

CHIEF STEWARD. One who has full 
control of the steward's department on board 
ship. He has charge of and is responsible 
for the discipline of all hands belonging to 
his department. On passenger vessels he is 
responsible for the comfort and service of 
all passengers. He obtains and regulates the 
issue of all provisions and stores which are 
to last him through the voyage. He is in 
charge of the inspection and proper storage 
of provisions. 

Fr: Premier maUre d!E6tel; Ger: Pro- 
viantmeister ; Obersteward. 

CHILL BOX. A refrigerated room on 
board ship maintained at a temperature 
above freezing. This room is used for thaw- 
ing thoroughly frozen food and for keeping 
fresh foods for short periods of time. 

Fr: Chambre de decongelation. 

CHILLED CARGO. A name given to 
cargo cooled through a mild process ^ of 
refrigeration whereby only a thin outside 
layer of the product is cooled, the tempera- 
ture ranging from 29® to 42® F. 

Fr: Cargaison Refroidie; Cargaison Re- 
jrigiree; Ger: Kiihlgut; Gekiihlte 
Ladung. 

CHIME WHISTLE. A whistle^ or set of 
whistles emitting several harmonious notes 
musically tuned to obtain a greater volume 
of sound. 

Fr : Sifflet Earmonique ; Ger ; Harmo- 
nische Pfeife; ZweiMang'pfeife. 
CHINCHORRO. 1. A small open boat 
used in the Spanish and Portuguese fisheries 
for working a seine also called chinchorro. 
In Spain the larger type of pareja carries on 
board a small chinchorro boat which is put 
over the side and used as a tender vffien 
the vessel reaches the fishing grounds. Tne 
chinchorro is mostly dependent on oars for 


propulsion although larger units are seen 
with one short mast and lateen sail. Length 
18 to 29 ft. Breadth 4.1 to 6.5 ft. Depth 1.4 
to 1.9 ft. 

2. In the merchant marine the smallest 
ship’s boat, equivalent to the dinghy. 
CHINCHORROHAN. A canoelike boat 
of the Philippines belonging to the hanca 
type and sometimes fitted with outriggers. 
It has from 10 to 14 thwarts. The paddles 
are long-handled with narrow oblong blades. 
It is used for fishing with the chinchorro net, 
and often sets an auxiliary sail. 

CHINTE. 1. The line of intersection be- 
tween the sides and the bottom of a flat or 
Y-bottom hull. 

See Chine Piece. 

2. In a wooden ship the thick part of a 
waterway projecting above the deck and 
hollowed out on the inboard edge to form a 
watercourse. Also called chine, 

Fr: Serre-Gouttiere ; Ger: Waseergang. 
CHINEDKULAN. A plank-built rowing 
canoe from Botel Tobago Island with high 
rising stern and stem, similar to the taiara 
but much larger. It ha.s accommodation for 
10 rowers (seated) and a helmsman (stand- 
ing) with a long steering oar. Length 24.6 
ft. Breadth amidships 2.4 ft. Height of 
ends 7 ft. Depth amidships 2.4 ft. 

the 4 strakes of planking are strength- 
ened by 2 frames or ribs placed symmetri- 
cally about one-third of the boat’s length 
from each end, fastened with rattan lashings 
to the comb cleats of the planks. Additional 
strengthening is supplied, by 5 horizontal 
cross members, which besides acting as sup- 
ports for the thwarts supply lateral thrust 
to the sides of the boat. 

Similar craft are constructed by the 
Bataans of the Northern Philippines. 
CHINE AND CHINE. A method of stow- 
ing casks when placed end to end. 

CHINE PIECE. A longitudinal piece 
which runs from stem to stern where the 
side and bottom frames join in a Y-bottom 
boat. Also called chine log. 

Fr: Lisse d' angle; Ger: Kimmweger. 
CHINESE LUG, A balanced lugsail ex- 
tended by battens as found on Chinese 
junks and similar craft. Each batten is 
fitted with a sheet, all the^ sheets termi- 
nating in one or two hauling parts which 
are led through an outrigger from the stern 
to give sufficient drift to haul out the sail 
as flat as a board and with the upper part 
remaining very much at the same angle as 
I the lower. 




Fr: yoHe de Jo%qm; Ger: Chinesisches 
Luggersegel, 

CHING, A generic name given to small 
boats used for fishing with hand lines for 
red snapper, in the Gulf of Mexico. It cov- 
ers any craft from a registered vessel of less 
than 20 tons to a small motorboat. 

The chings are usually similar in type to 
fishing schooners but smaller. Some are of 
nondescript type and rig ranging from 
double-ended sponge boats to designs with 


bluff bows and flat or slightly rounded 
sterns. They work in a radius of 30 to 150 
miles from port. Crew 3 to 7 hands. 
CHINSE. To calk temporarily by forcing 
oakum or cotton into the seams of a small 
boat with a chisel or the point of a knife. 
To calk lightly where the planks will not 
stand heavy blows. 

Fr: Boucher; Ger: Verstoj)fen. 
CHINSING IRON. A calker's tool for 
chinsing. 
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Er: Ciseaiia boucher; Ger: Stopjeisen. 
CHIPPER; CHIPPER AND CALKER. 
A shipyard worker who trims, cuts, and 
prepares the edges of various structural 
parts for calking, welding, fitting, or finish- 
ing purposes. He operates an air-driven 
chipping hammer. He is frequently referred 
to as chipper and calker because he also 
calks, using the same air-hammer with calk- 
ing chisels. 

Er; Ragreeur; Ger; Splitter; Behauer. 
CHIPPIHG HAMMER. 1. Small hammer 
with sharp peen and face set at right angles 
to each other, used on board ship for chip- 
ping and scaling of metallic surfaces. It is 
made from high-grade tool steel with cut- 
ting edges, approximately iVs in., hardened, 
tempered and ground. Also called scaling 
hammer, or boiler pick. 

Fr; Mar Lean a Piquer ; Ger; Itosthammer. 

2. An air-driven hammer equipped with 
variously shaped chisel-like tools, for vee- 
ing out, gouging, rounding off, cutting, and 
dressing steel-plate edges. 

CHIPS. Colloquial name given by seamen 
to a ship’s carpenter. 




Plain Closed Chock. {American Marine Standard) 


CHOCK. 1. A shaped block of wood used 
to prevent anything from shifting when a 
vessel rolls. The term is also applied to 
blocks of wood used as connecting or rein- 
forcing pieces or as filling pieces. Sometimes 
termed bolster, 

See Boat Chock, Boom Chock, Bowsprit 

Chock, Cross Chock, Dowsing 

Chock, Filling Chock, Floor Head 
Chock, Rolling Chock, Rudder 

Chock, Shell Chock, Shifting Chock. 

2. A heavy wooden or metal fitting 

secured on a deck or on a dock, having 
jaws through which line or cable passes, and 
for which it serves as a fair-lead. 


Fr; Coussin; Cale; Ger: Aufklotzung. 
CHOCK (to). In stowing goods, to secure 
them with dunnage or otherwise so that 




Plain Open Chock. (A'meriean Marine Standard) 


there will be no displacement through the 
motion of the vessel when at sea. Also called 
chock off, block off. 

Ger : Ahstatien, 

CHOCKABLOCK. 

See Two Blocks. 

CHOCK PIN. A slender oak pin passing 
through the chocks of a whaleboat to keep 
the whale line from jumping. 

CHOCOLATE GALE. Colloquial expres- 
sion used for denoting a brisk northwest 
wind in the West Indies. 

CHOKE. To thrust the hauling part of a 
tackle close to the block, under -^e other 
parts, thus jamming the hauling part and 
keeping the tackle from rendering. 

Er; Fairs Mordre. 

CHOLERA. An infectious disease prevail- 
ing epidemically. According to the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention of 1926 any 
vessel shall be regarded as infected by 
cholera if there is a case on board or if there 
has been a case during the five days previous 
to the arrival of the ship in port. A ship 
shall be regarded as suspected if there was 
a case of cholera at the time of departure or 
during the voyage but no fresh case previous 
to arrival. Although a ship may be arri\dng 
from an infected port, it shall be considered 
healthy if there was no case of cholera either 
at the time of departure, during the voyage, 
or on arrival. 

Fr: Cholera; Ger; Cholera. 

CHOPPY SEA; CHOPPING SEA, Tum- 
bling waves dashing against each other with 
a short and quick motion. Also called 
cockling sea. 

Fr; Mer Cowrie; Ger: Kahhelige See. 
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CHOTE. An open boat with raking stem 
from Chittagong and the Hooghly estuary 
(Bengal). The hull is of V cross section. 
When properly ballasted it is said to be a 
good sea boat. 

CHRONOMETER. 

See Marine Chronometer. 
CHRONOMETER BOX. A wooden or 
metallic box placed at one end of the chart 
room table, where the ship’s chronometers 
are accommodated. Also called chronometer 
cabinet. 

It is divided into three compartments 
each of which is lined at the sides and 
bottom with portable felt cushions to pre- 
vent any movement or vibration of the 
chronometers. A hinged glass-paneled cover 
is fitted over each compartment. 
CHRONOMETER ERROR. The accu- 
mulated loss or gain from Greenwich civil 
time resulting from the daily rate of a 
chronometer. The error is positive if the 
chronometer is fast, otherwise negative. Also 
called Chronometer Correction. 
CHRONOMETER RATE. The difference 
between two errors of the chronometer 
divided by the time elapsed between the 
finding of those two errors. 

Fr: Marche Chroncmetrique; fJer: Chro-^ 
nometergang, 

CHRONOMETER RECORD BOOK. A 

book kept by the navigating officer in which 
are recorded the daily readings of the ship’s 
chronometers and corresponding tempera- 
tures. It enables the navigator to ascertain, 
their rate at different temperatures and also 
detect any irregularity should it occur in 
one of them. 

Ft: Journal des Montres; Ger: Chro^ 
nometer journal 

CHUB AS CO, Violent squaU on the West 
Coast of Mexieo. 

CHUM. 

See Ground Bait. 

CHUM BOAT, 

See Striker Boat. 

CHUMMER. One of the crew in a fishing 
boat whose duty it is to scatter bait on the 
surface of the sea to attract a school of fish 
during fishing operations. 

CHURNING, Term used by seamen to 
describe the agitation on the surface of the 
water caused by the action of the propeller. 
CIRCLE «C” METHOD. A method used 
by naval architects for computing the power 
and speed of cargo ships. Its name is derived 
from the fact that the computation makes 
use of a coefficient which is designated by 
the symbol (C), 


The formula is: 

427.1 X Effective Horsepower 
^ ^ ~ Displacement % x Speeds 
This method assumes that the resistance is 
practically all frictional and that the power 
varies as the cube of the speed. 

CIRCLE COEFFICIENTS. Coefficients 
based on Fronde’s notation and employed 
in Great Biitain for estimating speed, resist- 
ance, and hull form in the design of vessels. 
Also called circle constants. They apply to 
ships and models of all sizes and afford an 
easy and quick method of compaidson of 
forms as regards shape and the relation of 
their speed and power to dimensions. (C) 
is a resistance const.aiit. It is stiictly a char^ 
acteristic of the hull and is usually plotted 
against one of the functions of speed. (K) 
and (P) ai’e speed coiistanis used for 
recording resistance data and, with the 
admiralty coellicicnt, for estimating power 
requirements. (M) is a length constant. 
(S) a skin resistance constant. 

CIRCLES OF ALTITUDE. One of the. 
great circles on the celestial sphere perpen- 
dicular to the observer’s horizon, hence 
passing through his zenith and nadir. They 
are so called because altitudes of heavenly 
bodies are measured along them. 

Fr: Vertical; Gor: lldhcnkreis; VertikaL 
CIRCLE OF DECLINATION. One of the 
great circles of the celestial sphere perpen- 
dicular to the equinoctial; so called because 
the declination of heavenly bodies is meas- 
ured upon them. Also called hour circle. 

Fr: Cercle de Declinaison ; Ger: Stunder^ 
kreis. 

CIRCLE OF EQUAL ALTITUDE. A cir- 
cle on the earth’s surface from every point 
of which a given heavenly body has the 
same observed altitude at any given time. 

Ger: Gleicher Hohenkreis, 

CIRCLE OF LATITUDE. L Any one of 
the great circles of the celestial sphere per- 
pendicular to the plane of the ecliptic. 

2. A meridian on the terrestrial sphere 
along which latitude is measured. 

Fr: Cercle de Latitude; ParallMe de Latiy 
tude; Ger: Breiien'parallel. 

CIRCLE OF LONGITUDE. 1. A small 
circle of the celestial sphere parallel to the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

2. A parallel of latitude on the terrestrial 
sphere along which longitude is measured. 

Fr: Cercle Meridien. 

CIRCLE OF RIGHT ASCENSION. A 

great circle passing through the poles of the 
celestial sphere. 
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CIRCULAR-HEADED SKYLIGHT. A 

rectangular skylight in which the ends are 
vertical and the upper part semicircular. 
The sides are used as seats. 

CIRCULAR RADIOBEACON. A radio- 
beacon the signal from which is radiated 
with equal intensity in all directions. 

Fr : Radiophare a Rayonnement Circur 
laire; Ger: Eundjunksender ; Kreis- 
funkbake. 

See Radio Beacon. 

CIRCUMPOLAR. A term applied in nauti- 
cal astronomy to a heavenly body when it 
has two meridian passages; one above and 
one below the elevated pole. 

Fr: Circumpolaire; Ger: Zirkwmpolar. 
CIRRO-CUMULUS. A type of cloud 
formed of small globular masses or white 
flakes without shadows, or showing very 
slight shadows, arranged in groups and often 
in lines. Cirro-cumulus clouds develop from 
cirro-stratus. Either cirro-cumulus or alto- 
cumulus clouds, when arranged in regular 
waves covering the sky, but showing blue 
sky in the gaps, produce a ^‘mackerel sky.” 
The average altitude of cirro-cumulus clouds 
is 24,000 feet. 

CIRRO-STRATUS. A thin whitish sheet 
of clouds sometimes covering the sky com- 
pletely and giving it merely a milky appear- 
ance (when it is called cirro-nebula, or cir- 
rus haze), at other times presenting more 
or less distinctly a fibrous formation like a 
tangled web. Halos around the sun or moon 
are often caused by cirro-stratus clouds. The 
average altitude of this cloud is 29,000 feet. 
CIRRUS. Detached fibrous variety of cloud 
of delicate appearance, often of featherlike 
structure, and generally whitish. 

See False Cirrus, Cirro-Cumultis, Cirro- 
Stratus. 

In shape cirrus clouds are isolated tirfte, 
threads spreading out like feathers, .straight 
or curved filaments terminating in tufts, or 
thin filaments in a blue sky. They are some- 
times arranged in parallel belts which 
a portion of the sky in a great circle. The 
three cirrus types, cirrus, cirro-cumulus, and 
cirro-stratus, are always composed of minute 
ice crystals, while other clouds are com- 
posed of water droplets. The average alti- 
tude of cirrus clouds is 31,000 feet. 

CIVIL DAY. A mean solar day commenc- 
ing at midnight. Also called calendar day. 

Fr: Jour Civil; Ger: Butgerlicker Tag. 
CIVIL SALVAGE. Salvage strictly speak- 
ing consists in the preservation of life or 
property from some of the dangers of the 
sea, but the term is more often used to 


denote the money compensation or reward 
made by the owner of a ship or cargo for 
services rendered by persons other than the 
ship’s company in preserving ship and cargo 
from wreck, fire, or captoe at sea. 

Fr: Sauvetage; Ger: Bergung; Bettung; 

Bergeleistung. 

Salvage services are distinguished from 
towage chiefly by the fact that they are 
afforded in imminent peril and danger to 
ships and their cargoes in distress, these 
being extricated and relieved from the peril 
and danger and brought to a. place of safety. 
The same term is also applied to the salvor’s 
service and the salvor’s reward. 

Carver, Law Relating to the Carriage oj 
Goods by Sea, London, 1925; Kennedy, A. 
R., Treatise on the Law oj Civil Salvage, 
London, 1936; Raynor, C. D., ^^Civil Sal- 
vage,” Insurance Institute of London, 
Jour., vol. 30 (1937). 

CIVIL TIME. Time reckoned by the 
motion of the mean sun with respect to the 
specified geographical location. Sometimes 
called civil mean time. The cml day begins 
at the instant of transit of the mean sun 
over the lower branch of meridian, that is, 
it runs from midnight to midnight. 

Fr: Heure Civile; Ger: Burgerliche Zeit, 
CLACK BOX. 

See Storm Valve. 

CLAMP. 1. A heavy strake of timber fast- 
ened to the inside face of the frame timbers 
under and supporting the shelves. Also called 
sheer clamp, clamp strake. 

In small craft, where shelves are often 
dispensed with the clamp is secured directly 
to the beams. In other craft the shelves are 
secured to the inside face of the clamp with 
their top flush with the top edge of the 
clamp. 

Fr: Serre^Bauquiere ; Ger; Siossweger; 

XJnterbalkweger. 

2. See Fish Front 

3. A one-cheeked block, the spar to which 
it is fastened forming the other cheek. Also 
called cheek block. 

Ft: Galoche; Joue de Vache; Ger: 

Scheiheklampe. 

4 . In a sextant, a screw carried by the 
index bar for holding it against the limb. 
Also called clamping screw. 

IBr: Vis de Pression; Ger: Klemmschravbe, 
CLAMP STRAKE. 

See Clamp. 

CLAP ON. 1. To clap on to a rope 
means ^*to catch hold in order to haul upon 
it.” 
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2. To clap on a stopper or a tackle means 
to put on a stopper or a tackle. 

3. To clap on canvas means to make 
more sail. 

CLAPPER. 

See Tongue. 

CLASS. Class when referring to vessels of 
commerce means the character assigned to 
a vessel by a classification society, deperid- 
ing on the design of the vessel, the quality 
of materials employed, the scantlings of the 
various structural members, and the outfit 
and equipment, all of which should be up to 
the standard specified by the society’s rules. 
To ensure that the condition and seaworthi- 
ness of classed vessels are maintained they 
are examined periodically and upon the 
result of such survey depends the continu- 
ance of the class. 

Tr: Cote; Ger: Klasse. 

See Handicap Class, Open Design Class, 
Open Class, Restricted Class. 
CLASSIFICATION. The assigning of 
characters to merchant ships according to 
certain rules established by a classification 
society. All classification rules have for their 
object the attainment and maintenance of 
a determined standard of structural effi- 
ciency based on the assumption that vessels 
receive ordinary seamanlike treatment in 
the course of their employment. 

Fr; Clasdfication; Ger: Klassifihation, 

See Society. 

Classification societies’ rules are not abso- 
lutely rigid in every detail, as the progress 
of shipbuilding methods and materials 
makes it necessary that a certain amount of 
latitude be allowed. They represent the 
minimum standards which the society con- 
siders necessary for a particular type of ves- 
sel. In classed vessels the materials and the 
actual building are under the supervision 
of the society’s surveyors. Inspectors are sent 
to the steel works; every frame, plate, or 
other structural part is checked or stamped. 
The propelling plant, i.e., engines, boilers, 
and so on, is also under their observation. 
At the completion of the building and after 
trials at sea, classification certificates are 
issued and handed to the owners. 

Cornish, H. J., ^‘The Classification of Mer- 
chant Shipping,” Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects (London), Transactioins, vol. 47 (1905) ; 
Lucas, T., Classification Rules, Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
(New York), vol. 8 (1900); MacAllister, C. 
A., ^'Relation of Classification to Safety of 
Ships,” Marine Review (New York), vol. 58 
(October, 1928); Thearle, S. J. P., ^‘The 
Classification of Merchant Shipping,” Watt 


Anniversary Lecture for 1914, Greenock 

1914. 

CLASSIFICATION CERTIFICATE. A 

document issued by the classification society 
or register for which the vessel has been sur- 
veyed stating that the ship has been, found 
to comply with the rules of the society. It 
also mentions the class granted to the 
vessel and the conditions which have to be 
complied with if the class is to be main- 
tained. 

Fr: Certificat de Classification; jGfer: 
Klassifikations Zertifihat; Klasserv- 
zertifikat. 

Surveys, repairs and any alterations to the 
hull or machinery of the vessel are men- 
tioned on the certificate and naust bear 
the visa of the sociely’s surveyor under 
whose inspection the work has boon carried 
out. Two certificates arc issued to mechani- 
cally propelled vessels, one for the hull and 
another for the engines and/ or boilers. 
CLASSIFICATION CLAUSE. A marine 
insurance clause designating various stand- 
ards of classification according to the prin- 
cipal registers of shipping, commonly used 
by underwriters as a basis of quotation on 
cargo where the actual carrying vessels are 
not yet determined. 

Fr: Clause de Classification ; Ger: Klassi- 
fikation KlauscL 

CLASSIFICATION SOCIETY. A private 
organization which has as its purpose the 
supervision of vessels during their construc- 
tion and afterward, in respect to their sea- 
worthiness and upkeep, and the placing of 
vessels in grades or ^‘classes” according to 
the society’s rules for each particular type 
of vessel. 

It is not compulsory by law that a ship- 
owner have his vessel built according to 
the rules of any classification society; 
but in practice, the difficulty in securing 
satisfactory rates of insurance for an 
unclassed vessel makes it a commercial 
obligation. 

The principal classification societies are: 
Lloyd’s Register, London ; American Bureau 
of Shipping, New York; Bureau Yeritas, 
Paris; British Corporation, Glasgow; Ger- 
manischer Lloyd, Berlin; Norake Yeritas, 
Oslo; Registro Italiano, Rome; Japanese 
Marine Corporation (Teikoku Kaiji Kyo- 
kai), Tokyo. 

CLASS RACING. A term used to denote 
yacht racing by linear rating measurement 
or tonnage, when either the fii’st yacht to 
finish is the winner, or the vessel saving its 
time by a fixed scale of time allowance in 
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proportion to the rating of the yacht and 
the length of the course. 

See Handicap Racing. 

CLASS RATES (TJ. S.). Rates of freight 
which apply to goods moving intermittently 
or in small quantities. 

CLAW OFF. To beat or turn to windward 
from a lee shore. 

Fr: S^elever; Ger: Ahhrevbzen; Auf- 
kreuzen. 

CLEADING. A lining or covering of boards 
or battens, as on a boiler-room bulkhead, 
to prevent radiation of heat. 

See Insulation. 

CLEAN. 1. Shipping documents such as 
bill of health, bill of lading, mate’s receipt, 
and so on, are termed “clean” when no 
mention of any damage or imperfection 
appears. When any clause detrimental to 
shippers or any restriction is inserted the 
documents become “dirty” or “foul.” 

Fr; Net; Ger: Rein. 

2. Free from danger as an anchorage, a 
coast, a harbor, as opposed to “foul.” 

3. A term generally used to express the 
acuteness or sharpness of a ship’s body. 
CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH. A clean bill 
of health means that the ship sailed at a 
time when no infectious disease was sup- 
posed to exist at the port of departure. 

Fr; Fatente de Sante Neite; Ger: Reiner 
Gesundheitspass. 

CLEAN BILL OF LADING. A bill of 
lading which states that the goods have been 
shipped in good order and condition without 
any qualifications or remarks. ! 

Fr: Connaissement Net; Ger: R ernes 
Konnossement. 

CLEAN CHARTER. A charter party 
which is supposed to be free from all com- 
mission and agency fees, and to make the 
freight payable without the deduction of 
any discount. 

Fr: Charte Fartie Nette; Ger: Reine 
Ckarterpartie. 

CLEAN FULL. Refers to sails when they 
are kept drawing steadily. Synonymous to 
rap full. 

Fr: Bon plein; Ger: Gut Voll. 

CLEAN RIIN. Refers to a fine-lined after- 
body which causes little disturbance of the 
water when the ship is in motion. The con- 
verse of full run. 

CLEAR. Free from a tangled condition; 
disengaged; as the cables are clear, that 
rope has a clear lead. 

Fr: Clair; Ger: Klar, 


CLEAR (to). 1. To observe the formalities 
in connection with ship’s papers at the cus- 
tomhouse when a ship is about to sail. 

, Fr: Expedier; Ger: Aujklaren; Klarieren. 

2. To empty a hold. To disentangle a 
rope, a tackle. 

Fr: Degager; Depasser; Ger: Klar 
machen; Klaren. 

3. To make such a distance from any 
object as to have open sea room. 

Fr: Parer; Ger: Klar fahren; Klar pas- 
sieren. 

CLEARANCE. The act of clearing a ship 
entered at the customhouse. 

Fr: Acquit de Douane; Expedition en 
Douane; Ger: Klarierung; Aus- 
hlarierung; Einklarierung. 
CLEARANCE CERTIFICATE. A docu- 
ment issued by the customs authorities to 
the master of a vessel sailing for a foreign 
port when all legal requirements have been 
fulfilled, thereby authorizing the ship to 
leave port. Also called clearance or Cocket 
Card. 

Fr; Conge; Fasseport; Ger: Klarierungs- 
attest ; Klanerungspapier. 
CLEARANCE INWARD. A customhouse 
certificate showing the quantity of dutiable 
goods still remaining on a ship after the 
cargo has been discharged and before taking 
on board any outgoing cargo. 

Fr: Expedition d V Entree; Ger: Ein^ 
hlariervngsattest. 

CLEARANCE LABEL (G. B.). A docu- 
ment similar to a clearance certificate, issued 
by the British customs authorities. It is 
affixed to the victualing bill and constitutes 
the authority for the vessel to proceed. 
CLEARANCE NOTE (G. B.). A docu- 
ment issued by the customs authorities in 
British ports when a vessel is cleared inward 
after discharging her cargo. It states among 
other things the quantities of dutiable goods, 
such as ship’s stores, left on the vessel under 
seal. The ship may then begin to load out- 
going cargo. 

CLEARANCE OUTWARD. A document 
in the nature of a certificate given by the 
customs authorities to an outward-bound 
vessel in which it is stated that the master 
has entered and cleared his ship according 
to law and regulations of the port, paid all 
dues and charges, and is authorized to 
depart. 

Fr: Expedition de Sortie; jGer: Aiis- 
klarierungsattest. 

CLEAR BERTH. The waterplane area 
within the radius of an anchored vessel’s 
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swing at tlie turn, of the tide, comprising 
her over-all length, plus the scope of cable 
to which she is riding and a suitable allow- 
ance for the fall of the tide. T'or two or 
more vessels at anchor to have clear beiths 
it must be impossible for either to come in 
contact imder any condition of wind and 
tide. Also called swinging berth. 

Er: Paste d’Evitage; Ger: Ankerplatz; 
Bchwairawm. 

CLEAR DAYS. A specified number of 
days reckoned exclusively of the first and 
last days. 

Fr: Jours Francs; Ger: Klare Tage, 
CLEAR HAWSE. To disentangle the 
anchor cables when they are twisted. Also 
called to open hawse. 

Fr: Degager les Chaines; Depasser les 
tours de Chatue; Ger: Anker ketten 
klarieren, 

CLEAR HAWSE PENDANT. A short 
length of open link chain or wire used in 
clearing hawse or when using a mooring 
swivel. One end is fitted with a slip hook 
and the other with a shackle to which a 
long tail or wire rope is spliced. 

Fr: Faux-‘hras a depasser les tours de 
chaine; Hague dAjfourchage ; Ger: 
Kettenschenkel. 

CLEAR HAWSE SLIP. A cable stopper 
fitted with a slip hook at one end and a 
roller shackle at the other for reeving a 
hawser through. 

CLEARING BEARING. A bearing of 
some conspicuous object which leads clear 
of a danger laid off from it. 

CLEARING LINE. A line drawn through 
two conspicuous objects, such as two light- 
houses, by which vessels are to steer to clear 
some danger. ^ 

Fr: AUgnement; Ger: RichtungsUnie, 
CLEARING MARKS. Two marks showing 
on a chart a straight line through which a 
vessel runs clear of certain dangers or will 
lead her into a channel or deep water. 

Fr: Amers de Securite; Ger: Klarierung 
Marke. 

CLEAR VIEW SCREEN. A device which 
affords a clear area in a bridge or wheel 
house window in foul weather, for an aid 
to navigation. It consists of a polished glass 
disk about 11 in. in diameter, supported on 
its center by a bearing and actuated by an 


electric motor. The motor operates at such 
a speed that the rotating glass disk throws 
off rain, spray, snow, and so on, and tends 
to remain in a state of transparency under 


any weather condition. Also called clear 
vision screen wiper. 

CLEAT. 1. A short transverse piece of 
wood nailed to a sloping gangway to give 
sure footing. 

Fr: Tasseau; Latte de Pied; Ger: Fvss-> 
latte. 

2. A wedge fastened to a ship^s side to 
catch the shores in a launching cradle or 
dry dock. 

Fr: he Taquet; Ger: Klampe. 

See Belaying Cleat. 

CLERK. Any member of the crew assigned 
clerical duties. 

Fr; Commis; Ger; Schreiber, 

CLEW. One of the two lower comers of a 
square sail. In all triangular sails and in 
four-sided sails where the head is not parallel 
to the foot the after lower corner is the clew. 
Also called clue. 

Fr: Point; Ger; Schothom, 

See Hammock Clew, Spanish Clews, 
Spectacle Clew, Weather Clew. 
CLEW (to). 1. To haul a square sail up 
to a yard previous to furling by means of 
the clew lines or clow garnets ; also, to haul 
up the clew of a fore-and-aft sail. The term 
‘‘clew up” is used when the clews are run 
up to the yard, as of a course or lower 
topsail. 

2. To “clew down” means to haul on the 
clew lines, slack away on the halyards, and 
force the yard down. 

Fr: Carguer; Ger: Aujgeien. 

CLEW CRINGLE. A loop or eye formed 
in the boltrope at the clew of a sail. The 
rope cringle is nowadays superseded by the 
clew iron or clew ring. 

Fr: Patte de Point dAJcoute; Ger: 
Schothomlagel. 

CLEW IRON. 

See Spectacle Clew. 

CLEW JIGGER. A light tackle formerly 
used for clewing up whole or single topsails 
and courses forward and above the yard. 
CLEW LINE. One of the ropes by which 
the clews of a square sail are hauled up to 
the yard. They lead from the clews to the 
yard arm and down on deck. Also called 
clew rope. 

Fr: Cargue Point; Ger: Qeitau. 

For topsails and courses the clew lines 
are double and reeve through a block at the 
clew, the standing part being clinched on 
the yardarm. Clew lines or clew ropes are 
also fitted to trysails or spankers with a 
fixed gaff for hauling the clew up to the jaws 
of the gaff, and on the gaff topsails for 
1 hauling the clew up to the head. Clew lines 
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and clew garnets fulfill the same function 
but the latter term is applied only to the 
lines used for a course. 

CLEW PATCH. A strengthening patch on 
the lower corners of a square sail or the 
after lower corner of a fore-and-aft sail. 

Fr: Renjort de Point; Ger: Schotkom- 
la'ppen. 

CLEW RING. An iron ring, placed at each 
clew of a square sail, into which three thim- 
bles are inserted, two for splicing to each 
boltrope and the third for the clew-line 
block strap. 

Ger: Schothomring, 

CLEW ROPE. A rope leading from the 
clew of a gaff sail to the jaws of the gaff; 
used for tricing up the clew. 

CLEW TRAVELER. An iron ring fast- 
ened to the clew of a gaff sail and made to 
travel on the boom end to haul out the 
clew. 

Fr: Rocambeau d’^Jcoute; Ger: Aushol- 
ring, 

CLICK. 

See Pawl. 

CLIEP. Land projecting nearly vertically 
from the water or from the surrounding 
land. 

Pr: Falaise; Ger: KUppe. 

CLINCH. A method mostly used for tying 
a heavy rope to a ring or cringle when the 
rope is too large for easy knotting. The 
turns are held together with seizings. 
Clinches are also tied in buntlines and 
leechlines. 

Pr: Etalingure; iGer: Stick, 

See Inside Clinch, Outside Clinch, 
CLINCH (to). To burr the end of a bolt 
or the point of a nail upon a ring or washer 
by beating it with a hammer. This is done 
to prevent its drawing after it has been 
driven through the parts to be assembled. 
Also called clench. 

Fr: River sur Virole; Ger: Klinhen. 
CLINCH BOLT. A long through fastening, 
used by wooden shix)“ and boatbuilders, 
having its end riveted over a washer or 
clinch ring. It is usually made of galvanized 
iron, or copper, and is used for fastening 
scarfed joints, stems, deadwoods, keelsons, 
stringers, clamps, and Imees. 

Fr: Cheville a Virole; Ger: Nietbolzeiv; 
KUnkbolzen. 

CLINCH NAIL. Generic term for nails 
made of malleable metal such as copper, 
wrought iron, and so on, which after being 
driven through from the outside are bent | 
over on the inside of the frame. Clinch-nails ! 


used for boat building are usually cut Ttailg 
made of copper. Wire nails are also used. 

Fr: Clou a river; Ger: Stavchnagel. 
CLINCH RING. A kind of round washer 
made of galvanized wrought iron, or of 
bronze, with a hole in the center, over which 
the head of a holt is clinched. Also called 
clench ring. 

Fr: Virole; Ger: Klinkring. 
CLINKER-BXTILT. Said of a boat con- 
structed with clinker planking. Also called 
clincher built. 

Fr: Construction a Clins; Ger: Klinker- 
bauarL 

See Carvel-Planking, Clinker Planking. 

Clinker-built boats are constructed upon 
temporary transverse molds fastened at their 
proper station on the keel. Floors, futtocks, 
and hooks are put in after the planking is 
completed, and fastened to the latter by 
outside-driven nails clinched on burrs. The 
clinker method is used for comparatively 
small craft. It is preferred for boats which 
have to be beached frequently. 
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CLINKER PLANKING. A method of 
planking used for small craft in which the 
lower edge of each stroke overlaps the upper 
edge of the strake next below. Also called 
clench planking, clinch planking, lap plank- 
ing, lapstrake planking. 

See Clinker-Built 

Fi :*Borde a clins; Ger: Klinker Beplanh- 
ung ; Klinkerhamrt. 

Each strake is fastened to the next below 
it by nails driven from the outside, and 
clinched inside, through the landings or 
overlaps. Toward the ends a gradually deep- 
ening rabbet is taken out of each edge at 
the landings, so that the projection of each 
strake beyond the next below it gradually 
diminishes, and they all fit flush with each 
other into the rabbets of the stem and stem 
post. It is a light form of construction, strong 
and flexible, and therefore extensively used 
for dinghies, ship’s lifeboats, and so on. 
CLINKER PLATING. A S37stem in which 
strakes are fitted overlapping like the slates 
of a roof. 

Pr: Borde a Simples Clins; Ger: KlinJcer^ 
plattung. 
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CLINOMETEE. An instrument which 
indicates the angle of roll or pitch of a 
vessel. It may consist of a pendulum reading 
against a gi’aduated arc, or of a bubble in a 
curved, graduated, liquid-filled glass tube. 

IV: Clinometre ; Ger : Krdngungspendel. 



CLIP. A short piece of angle iron used in 
shipbuilding to connect various parts of the 
structure such as floor or bracket plates to 
vertical keel or longitudinals. Clips may be 
welded or riveted. Also called lug, angle 
clip, lug piece, angle lug. 

IV: Taquet; Ger: LugwinkeL 

See Floor Clip, Margin Clip. 

CLIP HOOK. Two hooks or one hook in 
two parts, each forming a mousing for the 
other, and suspended from the same link or 
eye. Much used about a ship’s rigging. A 
pair of hooks provided with a slip ring which, 
when in position, holds them together. Also 
called clasp hook, clove hook, sister hooks, 
sister clip, match hooks. 

Fr: Croc d Ciseaux; Ger: Dopjpelhahen. 
CLIPPER BOW. Bow in which the stem 
forms a concave curve which projects out- 
board above the waterline. Also called fiddle 
bow, cutwater bow, knee bow, overhanging 
bow. 

Fr: Avant a Guibre; Ger: Klippersteven ; 

Vberhdngender Bug. 


CLIPPER SHIP. A type of fast, square- 
rigged vessel used chiefly in the California, 
Australia and China tea trades from 1843 
until the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
Also called clipper. Clipper ships formed 
the highest development e\'er attained in 
wooden sailing-ship construction. The hulls 
were built exclusively of wood until about 
1863 when the first composite-built tea clip- 
pers were brought out. The stem was carried 
out forward in a curved line to extreme 
limit, thereby lengthening the bow above 
water. The general drawing out and sharp- 
ening of the forebody brought the greatest 
breadth further aft than was usual with 
former types of sailing vessels. Fining out 
of the afterbody by rounding up the ends 
of the main transom was also one of the 
innovations adopted for clipper-built hulls. 

Fr: Clipper; Ger: Klipperschig ; Klipper. 
See Baltimore Clipper, Fruit Clipper. 
British built tea clippers differed from 
their American contemporaries by having 
considerably less sheer and freeboard with 
lower bulwarks and smaller breadth. They 
were fast in moderate and light winds while 
the American built vessels were at their best 
in strong breezes. Their greater breadth in 
proportion to length increased their power 
to carry sail. This, as well as their longer 
and sharper ends, enabled the American ves- 
sels to be driven harder in strong winds. 
Clippers were usually barks or full-rigged 
ships. In the early days of the clipper ship 
era (1841-55) schooner and brig-rigged clip- 
pers were emploved in the opium trade 
between India and China. Their tonnage 
varied from 90 to 300. The tonnage of the 
square-rigged vessels varied widely. The 
"Chrysolite,’' measuring 471 tons, is believed 
to be the smallest on record. The well- 
known “Republic,” with a tonnage of 3,357, 
was by far the largest ever built. 

The term “steam clipper” was occasionally 
used about 1855 to denote the first iron-built 
sailing ships fitted with auxiliary engine, 
trading from the British Isles to Australia. 

The name “medium clipper” has been 
given in the United States to a type of clip- 
per ship which succoedod about the year 
1855, the so-called “extreme clipper.” Me- 
dium clippers were not so sharp and did not 
carry as heavy spars or so much canvas as 
the older ships, but their deadweight carry- 
ing capacity was greater, and they could be 
handled with a smaller crew. 

Cutler, C. C., Greyhounds of the Sea, Kew 
York, 1930; Clark, The Clipper Ship Era, 
New York, 1911; Lubbock, B., China Clip- 
pers, Glasgow, 1^6; Lubbock, B., Colonial 
Clippers, Glasgow, 19?; Longridge, C., The 
Cutty Sark, London, 1933 ; Howe, American 
Clipper Ships, Salem, 1926. 
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CLOSE BEVEL. Beveling in ■which the 
flanges of a frame form an acute angle. 
Also called under bevel, shut bevel. 

Fr: J&quenage en maigre; Ger: Schmie- 
gung unter dem WinkeL 
CLOSE CEILING. Ceiling in. ■which the 
planking is fitted edge to edge. In vessels 
with double bottom close ceiling is usually 
laid from the margin plate to the upper part 
of the bilge, though in many ships it is 
laid only over the bilges and under the 
hatchways. 

Fr; Vaigrage Flein; Ger: Feste Wegermg. 
CLOSED BRIDGE HOUSE. A bridge 
house totally enclosed by bulkheads at for- 
ward and afterends. 

CLOSED CHOCK. A chock closed across 
the top. An oval-shaped casting through 
which hawsers or lines are passed, having no 
opening at the top. Also called rowser chock. 
Fr; Chaumard Ferme; Ger: Geschlossene 
Klampe. 

CLOSED-IN SPACES. Term used in the 
measurement of ships for tonnage. It refers 
to the spaces above the upper deck pro- 
tected from the weather and having no 
openings in the sides, deck, or ends suffi- 
ciently large to entitle these spaces to 
exemption as open spaces. 

Fr: Espaces Clos; Grer: Emgeschlossene 
Rdume. 

CLOSED STOKEHOLD. A fire room in 
which an artificial air pressure is maintained 
by forcing air with blowers. All openings 
are closed and air locks are fitted for access 
purposes. In the closed-ashpit system the 
boiler room is open and the air is admitted 
to the furnaces by valves in the furnace 
fronts. Also called closed fireroom. 

Fr: Tirage en Vase clos; Ger: Geschlos- 
sener Heizraum. 

CLOSE-HAULED. Tha trim of a vessel’s 
sails when it endeavors to make progress in 
the nearest direction possible toward that 
point of the compass from which the wind 
blows. Also called on a wind, by the wind. 
Fr: Av, plus pres; Ger; Am Wind; Scharf 
heim Wind, 

To come within the meaning of the ^^niles 
of the road,” as to close-hauled vessels, it 
is not necessary that the vessel be sailed as 
near to the wind as it will lie, but only as 
near as it can be sailed considering the type 
of vessel, the sea, and the wind, and make 
the best progress to windward. 

It has been held by the courts that a ship 
sailing full and by and being kept a good 


full IS close-hauled. IVith baflhng winds, a 
vessel has been held close-hauled when sail- 
ing from half a point to two points free; 
but under ordinary circumstances a vessel 
been held not close-hauled where it has 
the wind two points free. A schooner 
within about four points off the wind has 
been held close-hauled. 

CLOSE-LINK CHAIN. Chain in which 
the links are so short relative to their width 
that studs cannot be fitted. Also called short- 
link chain. It is used on board ship for 
bowsprit shrouds, cargo slings, topping lifts, 
funnel guys, steering leads, and so on. Up 
to % in. in diameter short-link chain is 
used as anchor cable for small yachts, and 
so on. 

Fr; Chame d Mailles Serrees; Ger; Kurz^ 
gliedrige Kette. 

CLOSE PACE. Ice pack composed of floes, 
mostly in contact, and completely checking 
navigation. 

CLOSE REACH. An expression used in con- 
nection with a boat sailing just a point or 
two off close-hauled, with sheets almost flat. 
CLOSE-STOWING ANCHOR. An anchor 
fitted with a stock and swinging flukes. The 
stock and flukes are in the same plane when 
stowed and no part projects appreciably 
above the shank. The best known anchors 
of this type are Martin’s and Inglefield’s. 
CLOSE UP. A flag or group of flags is 
said to be close up or ''two-blocked” when 
it is hoisted to the full extent of the hal- 
yards. Sometimes called two-blocked. 
CLOSING STRAKE. Term used by ship- 
yard welders to denote the bilge strake of 
shell plating, which is the last one to go 
on in a welded hull. 

CLOTH. One of the breadths of canvas 
sewed together to make a sail. The width of 
a sail is denoted by the number of cloths 
it contains. For j^achts and other small 
vessels cloth -widths of 14 to 20 in. are gen- 
erally used. The standard width for deep-sea 
trading vessels in 22 in. Cloths of gaff-headed 
sails run vertically or horizontally to the 
afterleech, the latter system being pre- 
ferred for racing craft in order to reduce 
air friction caused by vertical seams. Verti- 
cal cloths give more strength to reef points 
as these can be placed in each seam where 
the sail is twice as strong. They are always 
used in sails for trading and fishing vessels. 
See Back Cloth, Bnntline Cloth, Goring 
Cloth, Hammer Cloth, Lining Cloth, 
Mast Cloth, Slack Cloth, Square 
Cloths, Weather Cloth. 

Ft: Laize; Ger; Kidd, 
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CLOTHES STOPS. Small lanyards fas- 
tened to clothing to hang by when washed. 
CLOUD. A visible assemblage of particles 
of water or ice formed by the condensation 
of vapour in the air. 

Fr: Nuage; Ger: Wolke. 

See Hoctilucent Cloud, Scarf Cloud. 

There are ten main types of clouds which 
may be grouped as follows: 

Htgk Clouds: Cirms, Cirro-stratus, Cirro- 
cumulus. 

Intermediate Clouds: Alto-stratus, Alto- 
cumulus. 

Low Clouds: Strato-cumulus, Nimbo- 
stratus. Cumulus, Cumulo-nimbus, Stratus. 
British Admiralty, Hj^drographic Depart- 
ment, Naval Meteorological Service Cloud 
Atlas, London, 1924; Clarke, G. A., Clouds, 
London, 1926; U. S. Hydrographic Office, 
Publication 112, Illustrative Cloud Forms 
for the Guidance of Observers, Washington, 
1897. 

CLOUT NAIL. A flat-headed nail (flat 
circular head) with section of body partly 
round and partly square. 

Fr: Clou a Tele Etampee; Ger: Platt- 
nagel. 



CLOYE HITCH. A knot consisting of two 
half hitches in opposite directions put round 
the object to which it is desired to make 
fast. Used for fastening a rope to a spar or 
for securing ratlines to the shrouds, also 
to tie the first row of meshes to the head 
rope of a net. 


CLUBBING. 1. Drifting down a current 
with an anchor dragging out. Vessels drift- 
ing in this manner generally have a spring 
from the quarter to the ring of the anchor 
by which they can be sprung broadside to 
the current. 

Fr: Deriver sur son Ancrc; Ger: For 
schleppenden Anker treihen, 

2. Putting the bight of a rope over some 
I object. 

CLUB BURGEE. A burgee which bears 
the insignia of a yacht club. It is flown at 
masthead by single-masted yachts, at main- 
mast head on yawls and ketches, at foremast 
head on schooners and mechanically pro- 
pelled yachts, and at bow staff on motor 
cruisers and launches. 

Fr: Guidon do Club; Qor: Clubjlagge. 
CLUB FOOT. 1. A form of forefoot in 
which displacement or volume is placed near 
the keel and close to the forward perpen- 
dicular as in the bulbous bow. 

2 , (U. S.). The flattened, broadened after- 

end of the stem, formed of a plate or casting 
flattened out where it adjoins the plate keel 
and closed gradually to where it is welded 
to the solid stein bar. 

CLUB HAUL (to), 1. An evolution 
resorted to by a sailing vessel in heavy 
weather on a Ice shore, in which the vessel 
is cast on the opposite tack by the use of a 
line from a hedge anchor leading to the lee 
quarter. 

Fr: Faire croupiat; Ger: Kluhholen. 

2. A method of insuring that a mechani- 
cally propelled vessel at anchor swings in 
the desired direction at tide txirn. A wire is 
led from the quarter which will apply the 
purchase in the required direction, the chain 
cable being veered slightly at the same time. 
CLUB LINK. 

See Harp Shape Shackle. 

CLUB TEEMS. Special terms and war- 
ranties ^ of various mutual protection and 
indemnity insurance clubs. 


Fr: Demi-Clef d Capeler; Ger: Webe- 
leinsteck. 


CLUB. A small spar laced to the foot of 
a gaff-topsail, thus allowing the clew to be 
extended beyond the peak of the gaff. 

Fr: Borne; Balestron; Ger: Schottraa; 
Fussraa. 


A club differs from a boom in that while 
the boom goes the full length of the sail 
the club extends only part way along the 
foot. The term jackyard is only used in 
connection with a gaff-topsail. 


CLUB TOPSAIL, A triangular gaff-topsail 
in which the upper part of the luff is laced 
to a light spar called club, extending above 
the truck. A similar but shorter club extends 
the foot of the sail beyond the gaff. 

Fr: Flhche Borne; Ger: Schottraatopp- 
segel. 

CLUE. 

See Clew. 

CLUMP BLOCK. Small, short, and thick 
working block with a solid rounded shell 
and wide, squat sheaves and swallows. It 
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takes a rope half its owa circumference in 
thickness. 

Pr: Moque a rea; Moque d romt; Ger: 
Klum'pbloch. 

CLUMSY CLEAT. 

See Thigh Thwart. 

CLUTCH WINCH. A winch in which the 
drum and gear wheel are keyed fast to 
the shaft, as distinguished from the cone 
friction winch in which the drum is fitted 
loose on the shaft. 

CLYDE LUO (G. B.). A standing lugsail 
carried to a great height by a long and 
heavy yard. The sheet travels on a horse 
fastened to the transom of the boat. 
COACH ROOF. 

See Cabin Top. 

COAK. A small piece of hardwood used 
as an additional security in scarfing two 
pieces of timber. 

Pr: De; Ger: Stosszapfen; Holzp flock; 
Zylinderzapfen. 

COAKED SCARF. A locked scarf which 
has a certain number of coaks laid in the 
surfaces of the joint, by which the resistance 
to sliding and the holding of bolts is 
increased. 

Pr; Ecart d Des; Ger: Zapfenla&chung, 
COAKING. The placing of pieces of hard- 
wood, either round or square, in the edges 
or faying surfaces of pieces of wood which 
are to be scarfed to prevent their working 
or sliding over each other. 

Pr: Assemblage d De; Ger: Schakwerk. 
COAIANNITO. Small open boat rowed 
by one man, stationed over the entrance of 
the end chamber {camera della morte) in 
order to observe the movements of the fish. 
It is used by Italian fishermen in the tuna 
fisheries with stationary nets. Also called 
harca di guardia. 

COAL CAPACITY. The capacity of a 
ship’s cargo spaces measured to the under- 
side of beams or deck longitudinals and 3 
in. from the frame-bar heel at the vessel’s 
sides. 

COAL CHUTE. Tubular structures about 
20 in. in diameter fabricated of steel plate, 
extending from an upper deck to a bunker, 
where bunker coal is tipped through coaling 
scuttles. Also called coaling shoot. 

Ft: Manche d Charbon; Ger: Kohlen^ 
schutte; Kohlensturze ; Bunker- 
schutte; KohlenschachL 
COAL CHUTE COVER. A cast-iron shut- 
ter at deck level of a coal-chute opening. 
Ft: Tape de Conduit d Charbon; Ger: 
KohlenschuttedeckeL 


COAL DOOR. A horizontal or vertical 
sliding door fitted to a bunker bulkhead. 
Also called bunker door. 

Fr: Porte de Charhonnage ; Ger: Bunker- 
tur. 

COAL FIRING. The process or method 
by which coal is used as fuel in the boiler 
furnaces for the production of steam: 

Fr: Chauffe au Charbon; Ger: Kohlen- 
feuerung. 

COAL HATCH. A small hatchway in an 
upper deck or twin deck used for bunkering. 
Also called coaling hatchway. 

Fr: Troud Charbon; Ger: Kohlenluke. 
COAL HOIST. A steam or electric hoist 
of small power used for handling coal in 
bags or baskets when bunkering. Also called 
coal winch. 

Fr: Treuil de charbonnage ; Ger: Kohlen- 
uinde. 

The winch is worked with two gipsy heads 
each taking a Manila whip. Coal hoists are 
placed either on coaling barges or on board 
ship. In the latter case they can also be 
used as boat hoists in an emergency. The 
average weight of coal baskets is from 336 
to 360 lb. 

COAL HOLE. A name given to coaling 
hatchways of long and narrow shape, on the 
lower decks. They have no coamings and 
the beams are not cut. They are closed 
when necessary by wooden hatch covers. 

Fr: Trou d Charbon; Ger: Bunker gat. 
COAL HULK. A hulk used for coal 
storage. 

Fr: Ponton d Charbon; Ger: Kohlenhulk. 
COALING PORT. A square opening cut 
in the side plating in way of the bunkers, 
used for coaling passenger vessels. Also 
called coal port. 

Ft: Sahord de Soute; Porte de Charhorin 
nage; Ger: Kohlenpforte. 
COALING TRUNK. A steel casing built 
under a coaling hatchway in order that the 
coal may pass down the bunkers without 
inconvenience in the upper ’tween deck and 
cargo or passenger space. 

Fr: Tambour de Soute; Ger: Bunker- 
schacht. 

COALING WHIP. A type of gear used on 
steamers when taking coal on board with 
bags or baskets. It consists of a ti^tly 
stretched wire which spans the hatchway and 
to which one or several gins are fastened. 
A single fall is rove through each gin. 

Ger: Kohlenwippe. 

COAL PASSER. Member of a ship’s 
crew on a coal-burning steamer who shovels 
ox wheels coal from the bunkers to locations 
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within convenient reach of firemen; moves 
or trims coal within bunkers to prevent its 
being shifted by the motion of the ship; 
cleans boiler pits of ashes and disposes of 
ashes overboard. 

CO ALT ARP. Code name for British 
Chamber of Shipping Charter Party for coal 
tar, pitch in bulk, and pulpwood from the 
east and west coasts of England, Scotland 
and from Belgian, Dutch, and German ports, 
also the Atlantic coast of America to ports 
between the River Elbe and the near- 
Mediterranean ports. 


tinguishcd from the expression '‘fine ripper ” 
which denotes a small school of mackerel of 
uncertain or small size. 

COAST. The part of the land next to the 
sea. This term includes natural append- 
ages of the territory which rise out of the 
water, although they may not be of sufficient 
firmness to be inhabited or fortified. Shoals 
perpetually covered with water are not 
included under the term "coast.*' "Coast” 
is the term used with reference to the land 
while "shore" is the term used with reference 
to the sea. 
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COAMING BAR. Angle bar connecting 
hatch, deckhouse coamings, or other raised 
structural work with the deck. Also called 
foundation bar. 

Fr: Cornier e d^Hiloire; Ger: Sullwinkel. 
COAMING CHOCK. One of the pieces 
fitted in the deck at each corner of wooden 
hatch coamings- 
Fr : CoiLSsin d/Hiloire. 

COAMING STAY, A bar or plate set up 
at an angle from deck to coaming stiffener. 
It is welded or fastened with slips at both 
ends. 

Fr: Jambette diHiloire; Ger: LuTcsull- 
stuiz, 

COARSE RIPPER. Expression used by 
North American fishermen to denote a 
school of large mackerel moving fast as dis- 


Fr: Cote; Ger: Kilste. 

See Open Coast. 

COASTAL LIFEBOAT. A lifeboat per- 
manently stationed ashore at some suitable 
point of the coast, designed to assist vessels 
in distress. 

Fr: Ganot de Savetage de Cote; Ger: 
Kustenrettungsboot. 

This type of lifeboat is designed to be 
unsinkable even if its sides are stove-in. 
This is attained by several means; the first 
one being to fit every available space, 
whether above or below deck, with air cases. 
Secondly, large tubes are fitted from the 
deck down through the bottom of the boat. 
Any water that comes on board finds its way 
out through these _ tubes, the buoyancy of 
the boat causing it to rise and to relieve 
herself of the water in this way. The plank- 
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ing consists of a diagonally laid double skin 
of teak or mahogany, experience having 
demonstrated that a wooden boat of this 
construction will stand far more punishment 
than a steel boat, whether on a sandy or a 
rocky shore. The boat is divided internally 
by several transverse and longitudinal 
watertight steel bulkheads. 

Coastal lifeboats are hush-decked and 
have one or two cabins, one forward and one 
aft of the machinery compartment. Some 
are purely power vessels, having only small 
sails for steadying purposes: others have 
sails and a centerboard, and may be con- 
sidered as sailing boats. 

They are of the self-righting or non-self- 
righting types. The former, if upset, will 
right itself, as it is unstable in the upside 
down position, owing to the high watertight 
air boxes which characterize its construction. 
The non self-righting type comprises rowing 
and sailing boats. They are broader than 
the self-righting ones and have a very large 
initial stability, and an excellent range of 
stability. The non self-righting, or ordinary 
boat, is almost un-capsizable. Her very high 
stability is secured by water taken on board 
as ballast when she is boated. The required 
quantity is floated into a large but low-sided 
tank suitably subdivided so that the whole 
bulk of water cannot shift. 

Barnett, J. R., Modern Motor lAjehoak oj 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
London, 1933; Pyszka, A., "‘Rettungsboote 
an den Deutschen Kiisten,” Verein 
Deutscher Ingenieure Zeiischrijt, vol, 81 
(June, 1937). . , . 

COASTAL PACK, Name given to the ice 
pack when it is attached to the shore. 
COASTAL SIGNALS. A name given to 
signals that are of general significance for 
several ports or a certain section of the 
coast of any country. They include^ some 
particular tide sisals, lifesaving, distress, 
assistance or warning signals. 

Fr: Signal Cotier; Ger: Kvjstensignal. 
COAST AND GEODETIC STTRYEY 
(XT. S.). A government bureau of the 
Department of Commerce, charged among 
other things with the survey of the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts of the United States 
including Alaska and all other coasts under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. Its 
work includes deep-sea soundings, tempera- 
ture, and current observations along the said 
coasts; and the magnetic observations. It 
issues the notices to mariners; tide tables; 
nautical charts, and coast pilots. 
COASTCON. Code name for the 1920 coal 
charter on the British coasts. 

COASTER. A vessel ^ecially designed, 
equipped, manned and licensed to engage 


regularly in the coasting trade, whether ply- 
ing coastwise or making short sea passages 
within certain specified geographical hmits. 

Fr: Cahoteur; Ger: Kustenjahrer, 
Dugdale, E. W., ^^Coaster Development dur- 
ing the past fifty years, North East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, 
(Newcastle upon Tyne), Transactions, vol. 
51 U935) ; Rogers, C- H. D., ‘NIodern Motor 
Coasters of Restricted Draft,” North East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders, Transactions, vol. 54 (1938). 
COAST GUARD. A force, usually naval in 
character, maintained in some countries to 
suppress smuggling or to afford assistance to 
vessels in distress or wrecked, and to per- 
form other duties incidental to a seaboard, 
such as signaling, and so on. 

Fr: Guarde Cote; Ger: Kustenwdchter, 

In France, although there is no coast guard 
service in the sense of that maintained by 
Great Britain and the United States, a num- 
ber of semaphore stations are established 
and manned hy long service men from the 
navy, called gwetteurs semaphoriques» 

Smith, D. H. and Powell, F. W., The Coast 
Guard, Institute for Government Research, 
Service Monograph of the U. S. Govern- 
ment 51, Washington, 1929. 

COASTING BARGE. A barge so built and 
equipped that it can be reasonably expected 
to ride out the ordinary perils of the sea 
and which, in fact, does go to sea even 
though it may not have any means of self 
propulsion. Also called seagoing barge. 

Fr: Chaland de mer; Ger: Seeleichter, 
COASTING LEAD. A sounding lead with 
sinker weighing from 25 to 50 lb., and about 
18 in. long for sounding in depths of 20 to 
60 fathoms. 

Ger: Mittellot, 

COASTING LIGHTS. A general term for 
all lights which lead the navigator from one 
point to another along the coast. 

Fr: Fewc de Cote; Ger: Kustenjeuer. 
COASTING TRADE. A term applied in 
a general sense to the trade carried on 
between ports of the same country as (^- 
tinguished from that carried on with foreign 
ports. Also called intercoastal navigation. 
According to the laws of some maritime 
nations, the term is also applied to the 
trade carried within the geographical limits 
of the foreign trade. 

Fr: Cabotage; Ger: Mittlererfahrt; iTils- 
tenfahrt. 

Vessels engaged in this trade are subject 
to different laws and regulations from over- 
seas traders, and their masters must keep 
their books showing that their cargoes come 
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strictly within the definition of coasting 
trade. The term “coasting trade” occasion- 
ally includes the trade between the mother 
country and its colonies. As used in com- 
mercial treaties, it includes sea trade 
between any two ports of the same country, 
whether on the same coast or on different 
coasts, provided always that the different 
coasts are, all of them, the coasts of one and 
the same country, as a political and geo- 
graphical unit.^ 

League of Nations, Committee on Ports a-nd 
Navigation Publication, '‘The meaning 
attached to the term Coasting Trade in 
various countries, '' Geneva, 1931 ; Robinson, 
M. A., "British Coasting Trade,” Institute 
of Transport (London), Jour,, voL 18, no. 
7 (1937). 

COASTING VESSEL, 

See Coaster. 

COASTWISE VOYAGE (IT. S.). A voy- 
age on which a vessel in the usual course of 
employment proceeds from one port or place 
in the U. S. or her possessions to another 
port or place in the U. S. or her possessions 
and passes outside the line dividing inland 
waters from the high, seas (customs regula- 
tions). 

COAT. A piece of tarred or painted canvas 
or leather worked around a mast and mast 
hole, rudder casing, pump, and so on, where 
it passes through a weather deck to keep 
the water from dripping below. Its upper 
edge is held in place by a tightly fitting 
grommet and its lower end is secured to 
the deck (wood) on a ring of sheet lead. Also 
called apron. 

Ft: Braie; Ger: Kragen, 

See Mast Coat, Rudder Coat. 

COBLE. A clinker-built open boat used by 
fishermen on the northeast coast of England, 
with high, flaring bows, deep forefoot, a very 
raking roimd or square stem, and a rudder 
projecting a considerable distance below it. 

Instead of having a keel, the coble is built 
on a ram plank, which extends from the 
stem, where its section is vertical, to the 
stem, where it is fiat with a slight upward 
curve to stand the shocks of beaching stern 
first. For the same reason there are also two 
skids extending one on each side of the 
bottom from amidships to the stern. The rig 
usually adopted is a standing or dipping 
lugsail. Length 28 ft. Breadth 5 ft. 5 in. 
Depth 2 ft. 3 in. 

See Salmon Coble. 

COBLE OAR. An oar used by the coble 
boats, of the northeast coast of England. 

These oars are made of two separate 
parts, the loom of the oar being a square or 
flat-sided piece. The blade and the loom are 
usually joined by two iron bands, which 


secure and hold the two parts firmly 
together. The flat pari of the loom rests on 
the gunwale and the oar cannot be feathered. 
An non ring is attached to the oar at its 
proper equipoise. This ring fits loosely over 
an iron thole pin so that the oar cannot 
go adrift when trailing. 

COCKBILL. Having the end or ends 
cocked up, as an anchor when suspended 
from the cathead ready for letting go. 

Fr: Faire Peneau; Ger: For den Krahn 
Fieren. 

COCKBILL (to). To cockbill the yards ; to 
top them by one lift to an angle with the 
deck. A symbol of mourning. 

Fr: Mettre cn Pantenne; Aj)iquer; Ger: 
Auftoppen. 

In a full-rigged ship the yards are topped 
up on one side on the fore- and mizzenmasts 
and on the opposite side on the mainmast. 
The most appropriate time for cockbilling 
yards is daylight. Dark is the proper time 
for squaring them in again. The spanker gaff 
should be lowered well down. 

COCKET CARD. 

See Clearance Certificate. 

COCKIER; COCKIER GALLEY. An 
open, shallow-draft, sailing boat, originating 
from Leigh and used for raking cockles on 
the Thames Estuary. It had the same rig 
as the bawley and was fitted with a center- 
board. Length 28 ft. Breadth 9 ft. Depth 
2% ft. The sailing craft have in recent years 
been replaced by larger motorboats decked 
at ends. 

COCKPIT. A well or sunken space in the 
afterdeck of a small boat for the use of the 
helmsman and crew. It is generally sur- 
rounded by a coaming not less than 6 in. 
in height and has seating accommodation 
around the stem and sides. It is separated 
from the cabin by a low bulkhead to keep 
out the water. Also called steering well. 

Fr: Cockpit; ,Ger: Cockpit, 

See Self-Draining Cockpit. 
COCKSCOMB. A notched cleat on the 
yardarm to facilitate hauling out the reef 
earings. 

Fr: Taquet de Bout de Vergue; Ger: 
BtossMampe, 

COD. A fish measure used in Great Britain; 
the equivalent of three baskets of sprats 
(about 5,400 fish), 

CODE FLAG. 1. One of the alphabet flags 
of the international code of signals. 

Ft: Pavilion du Code; Ger: Signalbuch-^ 
jUxgge, 

2. Red and white vertically-striped pen- 
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nant of the international code of signals. 
Also called answering pennant. 

Fr: Flamme du Code; Ger: Signalbuch- 
wimpel. 

COD ETTD. The extreme end of a trawl net 
about 10 ft. long, which acts as general 
receptacle for the various fishes which enter 
the net. It is closed by a draw rope. Also 
called pocket, purse, bag, fish bag. 

Fr: Cvl; Ger: Steert. 

COD-EINTI) LINE. Short line passed 
through the last meshes of the cod-end in 
a trawl net and knotted. After the cod-end 
is hoisted inboard, the cod line is untied and 
the fish falls on deck. Also called cod-end 
rope, cod line, drawline. 

Fr: Raban de cvl; Ger: Codleine. 

COD LINE. 1. Three pounds twelve or 
eighteen-thread stuff made of white hemp 
or cotton. Used for hammock clews, for 
catching codfish, and so on. 

Ft: L/igne a Morue; Ligne d, Dorys; Ger: 
Dorsch Schnur, 

2. Name given by Grimsby fishermen to 
a line with one end fastened to the beam 
of a trawl net, and the other to the cod-end. 
In other localities it is termed poke line, 
poop line. 

Fr: Parpaillot; Ger: Pokleine; Codeine. 
CODLING. A young cod. The market 
value of these is about one half or less 
that of large codfish. 

Fr: Anon; Ger: Sprag. 

COD LIVER OIL. The oil obtained from 
livers of codfish. 

Fr: Huile de foie de Morue; Gkr: Leber- 
tran. 

In former days the fivers were thrown 
into a tub and left there until through 
decomposition the oil floated on the surface 
because of its specific weight and was then 
collected.^ It is now obtained by steam heat- 
ing the livers of captured fish immediately 
after they have been cleaned and the gall- 
bladder has been removed. 

There are three grades of cod liver oil on 
the market: the pale or shore oil; the pale 
brown or straight oil, which contains about 
3.75 per cent fatty acids; the dark brown 
or banks oil, which contains from 11 to 29 
per cent fatty acids. 

COFFERDAM. 1. The empty space 
between two bulkheads separating two adja- 
cent compartments. It is designed to isolate 
the two compartments from each other, to 
prevent the liquid contents of one compart- 
ment from entering the other in the event 
of the failure of the partitions of one to 
retain their tightness. In oil tankers cargo 
spaces are always isolated from the rest of 


the ship by cofferdams fitted at both ends. 
Up to 5 cofferdams, besides the pump room, 
are found on large oil tankers. 

Fr: Cofferdam; Ger: Kofferdamm. 

2. See Caisson. 

COFFIN PLATE. A shell plate used on 
the propeller bossing of a twin-screw vessel. 
It is an inverted boss plate and is so 
named on account of its shape. 

COG. 

See Dowel, 

COGGING. A process used in boatbuilding 
for strengthening a joint at faying surfaces. 

Fr: Assemblage d De; Ger: Schakwerk. 

It consists of sinking shallow holes, which 
come opposite to each other in the abutting 
faces of the two parts and making hard- 
wood cogs or keys which, when they are 
brought together, will fill both holes. It 
relieves the bolts or fastenings of shearing 
stresses. It is of the nature of a dowel but 
is not bored right through. 

COIL. A quantity of rope made up into a 
series of rings lying close one above the 
other. Rope is sold by the coil, which con- 
tains 200 fathoms standard len^h. Rope in 
lOO-fathom lengths is called half-coils. 

Fr : Glene ; Ger : Tauwerkrolle. 

In Great Britain the length of coils varies 
as follows: Hawser-laid rope, 90 or 120 fath- 
oms; shroud-laid rope, 106 fathoms; cable- 
laid rope, lOO fathoms; cotton rope, 60 
fathoms. 

COIL (toj. To lay a rope down in circular 
turns. If the rope is laid up right-handed it 
is coiled from left to right and vice versa 
if Isdd up left-handed. 

Fr: Lover ; Ger: Avfschiessen. 

COIRO. African dugout canoe from the 
Ivory Coast employed in the sea fisheries 
and on the lagoon of Alladian. There are 
no thwarts ; the sides are held together with 
palm-fiber lashings. It is similar to the 
enieni, and always made of very light 
timber. 

COIR ROPE. Rope made from the fibrous 
husks of the coconut (cocos nudfera) and 
having about one-third to one-fourth the 
breaking strength of Manila rope. It is suf- 
ficiently buoyant to float on the surface of 
the water. It is usually a three-stranded 
right-hand rope. It is often wrongly called 
“grass rope” or ‘T>ass rope.” 

Fr: Bastin; Cordage en Pitte; Ger: Bast- 
tau; Grasleine; Grastau. 

Coir rope is about one-third the weight 
of hemp of equal size. It is used as kedge 
warp, mooring spring, or towing hawser. It 
is very resistant to salt water but soon rots 
in fresh water. Coir is employed in lieu of 
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oakum in the South Seas for calking native- 
built boats. Native Indian sailing barks of 
about 300 tons gross are still using coir rope 
for the whole of their running rigging. It is 
a local product made in Jaffna. 

Coir rope, owing to its great elasticity, is 
frequently used for towing, as well as for 
moorings by ships lying in a port where a 
swell is liable to run. It is usually made up 
in short lengths with a thimble and wire 
(or chain) strap at one end and is used in 
conjunction with Manila or wire moorings. 
COL. A neck of low pressure between two 
anticyclones. 

COLATITUDE. The complement of the 
latitude of a heavenly body or the difference 
between the latitude and ninety degrees. 

Ft: Co-Latitude; Ger: Breitenkomjde- 
ment. 

COLD WALL. A current of cold water 
from the Arctic Ocean which flows in a 
southwesterly direction close inside the Gulf 
Stream. 

COLLAPSIBLE BILGE BLOCK. One of 

a series of building blocks which can be 
lowered without being removed so as to 
transfer the weight of the hull to the cradle 
just before launching. 

See Sand Jack. 

COLLAPSIBLE BOAT. A boat built of 
a number of canvas members, each of them 
consisting of a framework of wood forming 
part of the frame of the contour of the boat 
when in place and having two layers of 
specially prepared canvas stretched over 
them. Also called folding boat, Berthon boat, 
fait boat. When the boat is not in use, the 
frames with their canvas covers fold up 
together very much like the leaves of a book, 
the leaves being the canvas-covered frames, 
which are attached to the keel, stem, and 
stempost. The thwarts, bottom boards, and 
other inside fittings are made in halves and 
hinged in the center so that they fold up 
inside the boat when the latter is stowed. 
The length varies from 7 to 28 ft. 

Fr: Berthon; Ger: Berthon Boot^ Klapp- 
boot 

The oars and other appurtenances are car- 
ried between the sides of the boat. Collapsi- 
ble Jboats are usually made on the whaleboat 
or double-bowed system. The canvas em- 
ployed in their construction is especially 
strong and it is claimed that the two skins 
employed for the framing act as air tanks 
makmg them virtually insubmersible. Since 
it IS impracticable to protect canvas and 
similar textiles from insects and other ver- 
min, the use of this type of boat on 
merchant vessels has been abandoned. 


COLLAPSIBLE DAYIT. A davit with 
its heel hinged to the deck, aiTanged to lie 
flat when not in use, in order to free the 
deck from obstructions. 

Fr: Bossoir Rabatiable; Ger: Klappdavit. 
COLLAPSIBLE MAST. A mast hinged 
near the deck so as to lie horizontally or 
nearly so. Also called strike must, lowering 
mast, knuckle mast. It is iisc'd by small craft 
which have to pass under bi-idges and by 
fishing boats working with drift nets in order 
to reduce leeway. The tabernacle is located 
entirely above deck except when the heel 
goes below deck. 

Fr: Mat basculant; Ger: Klappharer 
Mast. 

COLLAR. 1. The eye or loop at the end 
of a stay or shroud which goes over the 
masthead. 

Fr: Collier; Ger: A'Uqc. 

See Angle Collar, Davit Collar, Mast 
Collar, Plate Collar. 

2. A strap or grommet in which is seized 
a heart or deadeve. 

COLLAR KNOT. 

See Masthead Knot. 

COLLIER. 1. A vessel specially designed 
for the carriage of coal cargoes. 

Fr: Navire Charbomder ; Ger; Koklerir 
schiff. 

2 . The term collier is also loosely applied 
to any vessel regularly omployod in the coal 
trade whether specially built for the purpose 
or not. 

Owing to the difficulty of trimming this 
type of vessel on a love! keel when loaded 
with a cargo of homogeneous density, col- 
liers are frequently built with a raised 
quarter deck and with machinery aft, thus 
avoiding the construction of shaft tunnels 
and increasing the capacity of after holds. 
Wide self-trimming hatches are provided so 
that the holds can be fllled sufficiently to 
sink the vessel to her load line without liand 
trimming. 

Mitchell, E. H., “Special Features in the 
Design and Loading of Self-Trimming Col- 
liers,” Institution of Naval Architects (Lon- 
don), Transactions, vol. 81 (1939) ; Swan, J., 
''Diagrams and Data Pertaining to Various 
Coal Carrying Vessels,’’ Marine Engineering 
and Bhippmg Review, vol. 42, no. 5 (1937). 
COLLIER’S PATCH. The application of 
a thick coat of tar over worn out parts of 
a sail. 

COLLIERY GUARANTEE. A form of 
contract between charterer and colliery used 
in British ports. 

It is obtained from the colliery, which 
is to supply the cargo and load the ship on 
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terms m accordance with the colliery guar- 
antee. There is usually a clause in all coal 
charters which provides that the ship shall 
be loaded according to colliery guarantee 
terms. 

COLLIERY TURN. A loading turn which 
as distinguished from the regular turn is 
regulated by the output of the colliery. The 
vessel is only berthed when her particular 
consignment is ready and not when a berth 
is vacant according to order of arrival. 
COLLIMATION ERROR. Error in a sex- 
tant due to the lack of parallelism between 
the line of sight of the telescope and plane 
of the instrument. 

Fr: Erreur de ColUmation; Ger: Kollima^ 
iionsfehler, 

COLLISION. The act of ships or vessels 
striking together. In marine insurance it is 
immaterial whether the vessel collided with 
is engaged in the performance of a voyage 
or is in a state of wreck. But collision with 
stationary objects, such as piers, landing 
stages, and dock gates is not included 
among the risks covered under the term 
collision. 

Fr: Ahordage; Ger: Kollmon; Zusan-- 
menstoss. 

In a collision resulting from fortuitous 
circumstances which no human foresight 
could have prevented, all useful precautions 
having been taken to avoid this misfortune, 
and no ship having infringed any collision 
regulation, both parties bear their own dam- 
ages. In a collision which results from want 
of due diligence or skill on one or both 
sides, or an infringement of the regulations 
for preventing collisions at sea, where both 
ships are to blame, the damage done to 
ships and cargoes is estimated and divided 
between the ships in proportion to the negli- 
gence or improper navigation of each vessel, 
unless it is impossible to establish different 
degrees of fault, when the liability is appor- 
tioned equally. 

Camps, H. E. J., ^‘Ship Collisions,’’ North 
East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon Tjme), Tram- 
aciiom, vol. 51 (1934-35); Marsden, CoU 
lisions at Sea, London, 1934; Roscoe, E. S., 
Measure of Damages in Actions of Maritime 
Collision, London, 1930. 

COLLISION BULKHEAD. The foremost 
transverse watertight bulkhead extending 
from the bottom to the freeboard or bulk- 
head deck. The principal object of this 
bulkhead is to keep water out of the forward 
hold in case of collision and to confine the 
damage to the forward section of the vessel. 

Ft: Cloison Ahordage ; Ger; Kollisions- 
schott. 


COLLISION CLAUSE. A marine insur- 
ance clause usually incorporated in the 
insurance on hulls in addition to the ordi- 
nary marine risks. Underwriters agree to 
pay their proportion of three-fourths of the 
damage done by the insured vessel to 
another vessel up to, but not exceeding, the 
v^alue stated in the policy. Also called run- 
ning down clause. 

Fr: Clause d^ Ahordage; Ger: Kollisions- 
klausel; Kollision pro rata KlauseL 

Under another form of the clause the 
underwriters agree to pay the total damage 
for which the owner is liable, up to the 
insured value of the vessel insured. Ship- 
owners liability for collision under British 
Law is limited by statute. 

COLLISION DRILL. Exercise in closing 
all watertight doors in a minimum length of 
time as would be necessary in the event of 
damage below the waterline. Also called 
watertight door test. 

Fr: Manoeuvre des Fortes jStanches; Ger: 
Schottenmanover, 

COLLISION MAT. A mat used for stop- 
ping temporarily the inrush of water throu^ 
an accidental opening in the hull below the 
waterline. 

Fr: Faille t Ahordage; Ger: Lechsegel; 

Kollisionsmatte ; Lecktuch, 

A collision mat is made of two thicknesses 
of the hea\’iest canvas with hemp roping 
worked roimd the sides, a thimble at each 
comer and two cringles on each side for 
fastening the lowering lines, bottom lines, 
and chains. One side of the mat, the ship 
side, is thrummed with 3-in. rope yams 
worked close together. The size usually 
ranges from 6 to 15 ft. square. 

COLLOIDAL FUEL. A liquid fuel com- 
posed of approximately 68 per cent fuel oil, 
30 per cent powdered coal and up to 2 per 
cent fixateur, itself 70 per cent combustible. 

Fr: Combustible Colloidal. 

The powdered coal is held in chemical 
combination or suspension with the fuel oil 
and is kept from settling by the action of 
the fixateur. It will not foul a screen of 16 
meshes to the inch. The flashpoint of col- 
loidal fuel depends on the kind of oil used 
and^ tends to be slightly higher than the 
straight oil. Its calorific value per cu. ft. is 
equal to that of the straight oil used. 
COLONIAL TRADE. Sea-borne com- 
merce between ports of a number of geo- 
graphic entities separated by stretches of 
open sea but under a single sovereignty. 
COLOR OP THE SEA. The color of the 
sea, observed ashore or on board a ship, 
varies from a deep blue to an intense green, 
and in certain circumstances is brown or 
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brown-red. Blue is typical of open oceans, 
green is common in coastal areas, brown or 
‘‘red” water is observed in coastal regions 
only. 

Ger: Meereswasserjarbe, 

The blue color is attributed to the scat- 
tering of light against the water molecules 
themselves, or against suspended minute 
particles smaller than the shortest visible 
wave lengths. The transition to green may 
be due to a yellow substance which is a 
metabolic product related to the minute 
vegetation floating in the sea. Tor an 
explanation of the “red’’ color sometimes 
observed see Algae. 

Sverdrup, Johnson, Fleming, The Oceans, 
FTew York, 1942. 

COLORS. The distinguishing flag shown 
by a vessel to denote what nation she 
belongs to. 

Fr: Couleurs; Ger: Nationalflagge; 

Fahne. 

See Ensign, False Colors. 

COLURES. The two great circles passing 
through the celestial poles dividing the 
ecliptic into four equal parts, and marking 
the seasons of the year. The circle of celes- 
tial latitude whose longitude is zero is the 
colure of the equinoxes; and that whose 
longitude is 90® is the colure of the 
solstices. 

Fr: Colures; Ger: Koluren. 

COMB. A wooden form used by riggers 
in weaving mats, gaskets, and so on. 

COMB CLEAT. A semicircular piece of 
wood bolted on by its circumference, having 
a hole to receive a grommet or to pass a 
rope end through. 

Fr: Pomme Gougie;X^ev: Kamm. 
COMBINATION BUOY. Generic term 
which refers to any buoy in which light 
and sound signals are combined, as for 
instance, a lighted bell buoy or a lighted 
whistle buoy. 

COMBINATION DRIVE. A system of 
ship propulsion in which a reciprocating 
engine attached to a propeller exhausts into 
a low-pressure turbine also driving a pro- 
peller. In the usual arrangement there are 
two reciprocating engines, either compound 
or triple, which exhaust into a low-pressure 
turbine on a center screw. Manceuveiing is 
done with the reciprocating engines only. 
This combination gives better economy than 
either the reciprocating engine or the direct- 
acting turbine. With the advent of reliable 
turbine reduction gears this tgrpe of drive 
is no longer in use. 


COMBINATION FRAMING. A combined 
longitudinal and transverse system of fram- 
ing in which the decks and bottom are 
longitudinallly framed while the sides are 
supported by transverse frames. 

Fr: Construction Mixte; Ger: Kombi' 
niertes Spantensystem. 
COMBINATION LIGHT. A running light 
carried by steam or motor vessels of less 
than 40 tons gross. Also called Combination 
Lantern. It is so built as to show simul- 
taneously a green and a red light from dead 
ahead to two points abaft the beam on the 
starboard and port sides respectively. 

Under U. S. inland and pilot rules all 
motor boats less than twenty-six feet in 
length are required to exhibit a combination 
lantern in the fore part of the boat not lower 
than the white light aft. 

Fr: Fanal Combine; Ger: Doppeljarbige 
Lateme. 

COME ABOUT. 

See Tack (to). 

COME ALONG (U. S.). Term used by 
shipyard erectors. Applies to a device con- 
sisting of two angle lugs tack-welded on two 
shell or deck plates to be assembled. A long 
screw bolt passes through holes in the lugs. 
By heaving on the nut the plates are made 
to approach each other slowly and accurately 
until the exact clearance for welding is 
obtained. 

COME HOME. Said of an anchor when 
it fails to hold, or of any object that is being 
hauled upon when it begins to move. 

Fr: Dragicer; Ger: Durchgehen, 

COME ROUND. To turn toward the 
wind; to luff or bring the ship’s head nearer 
to the wind. Also called come to. 

Fr: Venir au Lof; Ger: Anluveru 
COME UP- To come forward on a rope 
and slacken it. 

Ger: Auffieren. 

CO MMANDER. A heavy beetle or wooden 
mallet used by sailmakers and riggers for 
beating down the eyes of rigging, and so on. 

Fr: Maillet a Spisser; Ger: Mvsheule. 
COMMERCIAL BLOCKADE. A naval 
operation conducted in time of war with the 
object of closing the ports of the enemy 
against foreign commerce. At the commence- 
ment of such a blockade a delay is usually 
granted by international co mm ittee to per- 
mit neutrd vessels in enemy ports to sail. 

Fr: Blocus Commercial; Ger: Handeh- 
blockade. 

COMMERCIAL SPEED. 

See Service Speed. 
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COMMODITY RATES (U. S.). Rates of 
freight applied individually to articles which 
move regularly and in large quantities such 
as steel, cement, petroleum goods, grain, 
and so on. 

COMMODORE. 1. Name given by cour- 
tesy to the senior captain of a line of 
passenger vessels. 

2. A flag officer of the United States Navy 
ranking below rear admiral, but above 
captain. 

3. The president of a yacht club. 

Fr; Commodore; Ger; Kommodor. 

COMMON CARRIER; COMMON CAR- 
RIER BY WATER. A person or firm that 
carries on the business of transporting for 
hire goods and/or passengers by land or 
water. The term is applicable to steamboat 
companies, owners, and masters of vessels 
of all kinds engaged in the business of 
marine transportation. 

The question whether a ‘^tramp” owner 
is a common carrier or not is one of some 
doubt in the law courts. 

Fr: Transporteur en Commun; Ger: 
Samtfrachtjuhrer, 

COMMON LAW LIEN. A lien depending 
upon possession of the thing. Liens on ves- 
sels exist at common law for construction 
and repairs. A shipmaster has by common 
law a hen on goods for charges incurred in 
carrying them; on general average contribu- 
tions; on expenses incurred in protecting 
and preserving the goods carried on his ship. 

Fr: Privilege de Droit Commun; Ger: 
Gemeinpjandrecht. 

COMMON LINK. In an anchor cable the 
stajidard or normal link of which the cable 
is made. In the interest of uniformity the 
so-called “commercial link” which has a 
length of six times the diameter of the iron 
from which it is made has been adopted 
in the merchant marine of most nations for 
the common links of anchor cables. 

Fr: Maille Ordinaire; Maille C our ante; 
Ger; Gewohnliohes 'Qlied; Gewohnr- 
licke Schake. 

COMPANION. 

See Companionway. 

COMPANION HATCH; COMPANION 
HATCHWAY. A small hatch giving access 
to accommodation below and over which a 
companion is built. 

Ft: Panneau de Descente; Ger: Kajiltenr- 
luke. 

COMPANION LADDER. 

See Companionway. 


COMPANIONWAY. 1. Steps leading from 
a companion hatchway to a cabin or saloon 
below deck. Also called companion ladder. 

Fr: Desccnie; Echellc de dcsccnte; Ger: 
Niedergang ; Nieder gangs treppe. 

2. A steel or wooden hood with doors 
built over a small hatchway on a weather 
deck, house toj) or cockpit, for covering and 
making weathertight an entrance to the deck 
below. The top is somciimos sloped but in 
most cases it is circular and fitted with a 
sliding cover. Also called companion. 

Fr: Capot de Desr.oitc; Ger: Nieder- 
gan gskappe ; Lukenhappe, 
COMPARTMENTATION. 

See Subdivision. 

COMPASS. 

See Mariner's Compass. 

COMPASS ADJUSTER. A shore expert 

who specializes in tJio adjustment of mag- 
netic compasses by swinging the ship after 
they have been placed on board. 

Ger: Kompassprufer ; Kompass Adjus- 
iicrer. 

COMPASS ADJUSTMENT. The process 
of placing magnets and iron masses (cor- 
rectors) near tlie mtignetic needle so as to 
neutralize the effect of magnetism existing 
or induced in the ship's hull and fittings, 
with the purpose of coi-rccting the error so 
caused and bringing the compass needle to 
point as nearly as possible to the magnetic 
north. It is based on the general principle 
that the effect of iron and steel of the ship, 
acting at various distances, can be balanced 
by magnets and soft iron placed dose to the 
compass. Also called Compensation. 

Fr: Regulation du compas; Ger: Korn- 
passregulierung ; Kompensiemng 
des Kompass, 

Gillie, J. C., Navigator^s Handbook on Mod'- 
em Compass Adjusting, London, 1943; Heck 
and Parker, Compensation of the Magnetic 
Compass, Washington, 1923; Kielhorn, L. *V., 
Treatise on Compass Compensation, New 
York, 1942. 

COMPASS BEARING. A bearing stated 
as a compass direction and expressed as a 
compass course, that is, in degrees and 
fractions of a degree. 

Fr: Relevement au compas; Cap au com- 
pas; Ger: Kompasspeilung. 
COMPASS BOWL. A hemispherical brass 
or copper receptacle covered by a glass plate 
in which the compass card is mounted. Also 
called compass chamber. 

Fr: Cuvette; Ger: Kompasshuchse ; 
Eompasskessel; Kompassgehause, 

The bowl is suspended by two concentric 
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brass rings, called gimbals, with knife-edge 
bearings set at right angle which take the 
motion of the vessel, and has a lead weight 
at the bottom to keep it in a level position 
when the vessel rolls and pitches. The bowl 
is fitted in the center with a brass pivot 
tipped with osmium-iridium alloy, which 
although very hard can be sharply pointed 
and does not corrode. 

COMPASS BRIDGE. 

See Compass Platform. 

COMPASS CARD. The circular card 
attached to the needles of a magnetic com- 
pass. Its circumference is divided according 
to two systems of notation. In one system 
the readings are given in degrees from 0 to 
90 and from N and S to E and W. It is 
known as the quadrantal system. In the 
second system, now generally adopted, the 


parallel silk threads and are slung from the 
aluminum rim of the card by other silk 
threads which pass through eyes in the ends 
of the outer pah of needles. The lightness 
of the Kelvin card, which weighs about 190 
grains as compared with 1,600 grains for an 
ordinary 10-in. dry card, greatly reduces the 
friction between the cap and pivot and adds 
considerably to the life of both. 

The liquid com^pass card is fitted in the 
center with a light brass float or air vessel, 
the buoyancy of which is so calculated in 
relation to the specific gravity of the fluid 
as to take most of the weight off the pivot. 
In a 7^^-in. card the pressure on the pivot 
is between 60 and 90 grains at 60® F.; the 
weight of the card in the air being 3,000 
grains. The magnet system of a liquid com- 
pass card consists of 2 or 4 bundles of steel 
wires sealed in little copper tubes secured 
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readings are by degrees from 0 (N) right 
around the card (clockwise) to 359. The 
use of points has been almost entirely 
abandoned except on small craft and open 
boat compasses. There are two principal 
types of cards for magnetic compasses, the 
dry and the Liquid compass cards. 

Fr: Rose; Ger: Kompassrose; Windrose. 

The Kelvin (Thomson) compass card may 
be regarded as the standard for the dry type 
of compass. It consists of a strong paper 
card with the central parts cut away and its 
outer edge stiffened by a thin aluminum 
ring. The pivot is fitted with an iridium 
point upon which rests a small alumintim 
cap (boss) fitted with a polished sapphire 
bearing worked to the form of an open cone. 
Radiating from this boss are 32 silk threads 
whose outer ends are made fast to the inner 
edge of the card. These threads sustain the 
weight of the suspended card and their elas- 
ticity tends to decrease the shocks due to 
the vessel’s motion. Eight small magnetic 
needles 2 to dVs long are secured to two 


to the card. The card is of a curved annular 
type, the outer ring being convex on the 
upper and inner side. 

COMPASS CHAMBER. 

See Compass Bowt 

COMPASS COURSE. The course which 
refers to the magnetic compass by which the 
ship is steered. The angle between the com- 
pass north or south and the fore-and-aft line 
of the ship. Also called compass heading. 
Fr: Route au Compas; Ger: Kompass- 
kurs. 

COMPASS ERROR. The angle between 
the direction of the compass needle and the 
true meridian, due to the combined effect 
of the variation and de\dation. 

Fr: Errewr du, Compas; Ger: Kompas$- 
jehler; Fehlweisuuq. 

See Deviation, Magnetic Declination. 
Standard books on navigation describe the 
methods generally used for determining the 
compass error as follows: 
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a. By reciprocal bearings requiring a sta- 
tion ashore. 

b. By bearings of the sua.^ 

c. By ranges ashore, requiring that the 
magnetic bearing of the range be 
known. 

d. By a distant object on land. 

e. By comparison with a gyrocompass 
which has a known error. 

COMPASS FLAT. 

See Compass Platform. 


or nonmagnetic metal from the top of which 
hangs a compass. 

Ger: Xompasssdule. 

COMPASS ROSE. An outer and two inner 
graduated circles engi*aved on a nautical 
chart, used for laying off courses or bearings. 
The outer circle represents a true compass 
graduated from 000° true North to 360“ 
measured clockwise. The inner circles are 
magnetic compasses, and include the effect 



COMPASS PIVOT. The pivot which 
stands in the center of the bowl in a mag- 
netic compass and on which the boss of the 
compass card hears. In dry-card compasses 
the pivot is made of brass and tipped with 
osmium-iridium alloy sharply pointed, which 
is extremely hard and does not corrode. In 
liquid compasses the pivot is made of hard 
bronze. 

Ft: Pivot de Boussole; Ger: Kompass- 
yinne. 

COMPASS PLATFORM. A platform 
formed by the top of the wheelhouse and 
chartroom on which the standard (magnetic) 
compass is located. It gives a nearly all- 
round view of the horizon, and is used for 
taking bearings. Also called compass bridge, 
monkey bridge, compass flat. 

]Ger: Peildeck. 

COMPASS POLE. A pole made of wood 


of variation in the given locality. 

See Card. 

Fr: La Rose du Compos; G-er; Die Kowr 
passrose. 

COMPASS TIMBER. A name given to 
curved or arched timbers used in wooden 
ship construction. The term is restricted to 
timber bent or curved in its growth to the 
extent of more than five inches in a length 
of twelve feet. 

Fr: Bois Courbant; Ger: KrurrimKolz, 
COMPENSATING BINNACLE. A bin- 
nacle containing groups of magnets placed 
below the compass so that their combined 
effect is that of a single magnet whose axis 
is intersected at its middle point by the 
vertical line through the compass center. 

Fr: Hahitacle d Compensateurs; fi'er: 
Kompenderendes Kompasshaus. 

The different magnets are disposed as fol- 
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lows : (a) in a magnet chamber immediately 
below the compass; (b) on a pair of arms 
projecting horizontally and supporting the 
two compensating globes; (c) on a central 
tube located in the vertical axis of the bin- 
nacle; (d) on an outside tube which houses 
the Elinder’s bar. 

COMPENSATING MAGNET. 

See Compensator. 

COMPENSATION. 

See Adjustment. 

COMPENSATOR. A piece of soft iron or 
bar magnet to compensate or neutralize the 
effect of the iron of a ship on the compass 
needle. Also called magnetic compensator, 
compensating magnet. 

Fr: Aimant Compensateur; Ger: Komr 
pensatioTismagnet. 

COMPLEMENT. The number of crew em- 
ployed upon a vessel for its safe navigation. 
COMPLETE SUPERSTRUCTURE VES- 
SEL. A vessel in which the upper or 
freeboard deck is covered from stem to stem 
by a continuous superstructure deck. 

Fr: Navire d Superstructure continue; 
Ger: Schiff mit vollem Aujhau; 
Durchlaufendes Aufhauschijf. 

The freeboard is calculated and marked 
from the superstructure deck and the class 
will be marked ^‘With freeboard.” If a ton- 
nage opening is provided in the superstruc- 
ture deck, the vessel is still regarded as a 
complete superstructoe vessel for classi&ca- 
tion purposes, but the freeboard is calculated 
from the second deck, which then becomes 
the freeboard deck. 

COMPOSITE BOILER. 1. A cylindrical 
fire-tube marine boiler in which the main 
feature is the substitution of a dry-back 
common, combustion chamber for the usual 
wet-type divided combustion chamber. A 
series of tubes forming a water wall within 
the combustion chamber is provided and 
maintain rapid circulation in the boiler. 

Fr ; Chaudiere d Circulation AccelerSe. 

2. Auxiliary steam boiler placed on the 
exhaust line of an internal combu^ion 
engine, in which steam can be raised either 
by the exhaust gases or by separate oil 
burners when the rriaiTi engin es are at stand- 
still. 

COMPOSITE CONSTRUCTION.^ 1. T^e 

composite system of shipbuilding, in which 
the hull is built of iron, with the exception 
of the shell which is made of wood. It was 
introduced between the years 1860 and 1870 
when the China tea trade was conducted 
with large sailing vessels and a quick run 
home was so important that the clea nlin ess 
of bottom provided by copper sheathing 


was thought essential. Not many vessels 
were built on this plan, for although those 
built proved strong and durable, the advan- 
tage of immunity from fouling was an 
insufficient offset to their great cost, and 
heavy weight of the hull. For these reasons, 
the composite sj^stem of construction is 
practically obsolete in ordinary merchant 
ship construction. For. yachts and other 
special vessels it is still employed, being 
particularly suitable for large racing yachts 
in which the hull is subjected to heavy stress 
owing to the enormous sail area. 

Fr: Construction Composite; Ger: Kom^ 
posiibau. 

The advantage of this form of construc- 
tion over all-wood construction is that for 
any given tonnage, more internal space is 
available for cargo or accommodation, in 
consequence of the small scantlings of 
frames compared with wooden frames. In 
composite hulls the frames must be closely 
spaced (not more than IS in.^ apart) on 
account of the calking, there being nothing 
to calk against like the back of wooden 
frames. The planking is fastened to the 
frames by holts, set up on the frames with 
nuts. The holes in the frames are punched 
or drilled, and after the plank is fitted to 
the frames and temporarily secured, the 
plank is bored to receive the head of the 
bolt and its stem. The bolt is luted with 
white lead, and with a thread of oakum 
under its Moulder. It is punched in through 
the plank and framed and set up with a 
nut. A plug, also luted with white lead, is 
driven over the head of the bolt to fill the 
hole in the plank. The butts of the planks 
do not meet on the frame but between the 
frames and are secured by steel straps. Com- 
posite construction is also adopted for speed 
boats, which are now mostly built with 
wooden shell, and steel or light alloy fram- 
ing and with inside planking of cedar. 

The term ^^semi-composite” is used when 
referring to craft built of wood with the 
exception of alternate frames and fioors 
which are steel. There is also a steel girder 
running about 10 ft. fore and aft imder the 
heel of each mast. This sj^stem is frequently 
employed for building small yachts. 

2. A system of construction for steel hulls 
in which transverse framing is adopted for 
the sides of the vessel and longitudinal 
framing for the outer bottom, inner bottom, 
and decks. 

Ft: Construction Mixte^ 

COMPOSITE SAILING. A combination 
of great circle and parallel sailing. This 
course is adopted by the navigator when he 
finds that the great circle track leads him 
into high latitudes where ice or bad weather 
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is likely to be encountered. He therefore 
decides on one parallel of latitude as the 
highest to which he can. sail in safety. The 
shortest route then consists of a portion of 
that parallel and the arcs of two great circles 
tangential to it, one of which intersects 
the point of departui’e and the other the 
destination. 

COMPOUND DREDGE. A dredge com- 
prising two or more types of dredging appli- 
ances, as for instance a suction-hopper 
dredge. 

Pr: Drague mixte. 

COMPOUND GEARED WINCH. A cargo 
winch which has a double set of gear reduc- 
tions with a clutch to connect one or the 
other reduction. The high gear ratio is used 
to handle the normal drafts while^ heavy 
lifts are handled on the low gear ratio. 
COMPRADORA. A Brazilian dugout canoe 
found in the coastal waters of Bahia and 
chiefly used as a carry-away boat meeting 
the other fishing boats out at sea and bring- 
ing their catch to the nearest market. Length 
over-all 28 ft. Beam 4 ft. Depth 2 ft. 

The hull is flat-bottomed with^ scoop- 
shaped bow; rounded sides with considerable 
tumble home; fiat Y-shaped stern with long 
overhang. It is fitted with two thwarts : one 
in the bow and the other amidships, through 
which the masts are stepped. Both masts 
have a pronounced forward rake and each 
carries a lateen sail. There is no rudder, a 
paddle being used for steering. 
COMPRESSOR. A device for holding the 
chain cable. It consists of a curved^ lever 
fitted to the underside of a deck and pivoted 
at one end, so as to allow the curve to sweep 
over the lower orifice of the deck pipe. A 
small tackle is hooked to the free end of the 
lever. When the compressor is “bowsed-to” 
the chain cable is jammed between it and 
the deck pipe. 

Fr: jEtrangloir; Ger: Kneijsto'pper; 

ZvMcheTidechstojpper. 

Ships used to ride by the compressor, the 
cable holder being used only for checking 
the cable running out. When a ship had been 
given the necessary cable, the cable holder 
was eased up and the compressor '‘bowsed- 
to.” Improvements in the desipi of 
windlasses have rendered the fitting of 
compressors unnecessary nowadays. 
COMPULSORY PILOT. A pilot who in 
observance with the laws and regulations 
of local authorities must be taken on hoard 
to direct the vessel through specified waters. 

Ft: Pilote Obligatoire; Ger: Zwangslotse; 

Pflichtlotse, 
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COMPULSORY PILOTAGE. The com- 
pulsory einployniGnt of a pilot on all ships 
or on certain classes of ships, prescribed in 
many localities, for the safety of naviga- 
tion. 

Fr: Pilotage Obligatoire; Ger: Lotsen- 
zwang. 

According to the law of most countries, 
a pilot whose employment is coinpiilsoiy is 
to be regarded not as controlling the navi- 
gation but simply as an advisor of the 
master, who remains responsible for all loss 
and damage resulting from the negligent 
navigation of his ship. 

The following classes of vessels are usually 
exempted from compulsory pilotage: war 
vessels, yachts, fishing vessels, ferryboats, 
tugs, dredges, sludge ^'cssols, bai’gcs or other 
similar craft, ships of less than 50 tons (gross 
tonnage) . 

CONCLUDING LINE. A line hitched to 
every step down the middle of a rope ladder. 

Ger: Mitteltau. 

CONDEMNATION. Confiscation of a ves- 
sel or her cargo, or both, as decreed by a 
prize court of the bolligorent. 

Fr: Confiscation; Ger: Kondemnaiion. 
CONDENSER. A device in which exhaust 
steam is received from the main engines, 
turbines, or auxiliary machinery and con- 
verted into water, which is thereby regained 
for further use in the boiler feed system 
instead of being irretrievably lost. The usual 
type of condenser comprises a shell, enclos- 
ing a nest of tubes. Exhaust steam flows 
around the tubes, and sea water flows 
through them, absorbing heat from the 
steam, which oondenses as it cools. 

The four principal factors governing the 
design of condensers for high powered steam 
propulsion plants are: (1) High rate of heat 
transfer from exhaust steam to circulating 
water; (2) low pressure differential between 
the exhaust steam inlet and the connection 
of the air-ejector suction; (3) low differen- 
tial between temperature of exhaust steam 
entering and condensate leaving the con- 
denser; (4) maximum protection of con- 
denser components from erosion and 
corrosion. 

CONDITIONAL CONTRABAND. A term 
applied in international law to articles which 
may be and are used for purposes of war 
and peace according to circumstances. 

Fr: Contrehande Condiiionnelle ; Ger: 

Melative Konterhande. 
CONFERENCE. The organization through 
which several shipping lines administer their 
agreements in order to fix passenger and/or 
freight rates, sailings, and other matters of 
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mutual interest relating to particular routes 
or parts. Also called sMpping ring. 

Fr: Conference; Ger: Konferenz, 

A conference may be merely a gentlemen’s 
agreement, calling only for occasional meet- 
ings of the interested managers to discuss 
questions of administration, forms of bills of 
lading, sailing dates, methods of receiving 
and delivering cargo, and so on. In other 
cases, the agreement is based upon a firm 
and binding contract, which is executed in 
writing, signed, sealed and includes penalties 
on any of the signatories who may violate its 
terms. 

See Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference. 

Boyd, W., ‘‘Agreements and Conferences in 
Their Eelation to Ocean Rates,” American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia) Annals, vol. 55 (1914) ; Got- 
theil, P., “Historical Development of Steam- 
ship Agreements and Conferences in the 
American Foreign Trade,” American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science (Phila- 
delphia) Annals, vol. 55 (1914) ; Oregg, E. 
S., Rate Procedure oj Steamship Confer- 
ences, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin 221, 
Washington, 1924; Stevens, W. H, S., The 
Administration and Enforcement of Steam- 
ship Conferences and Agreements, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia) Annals, vol. 55 (1914) . 
CONFUSED SEA. Maximum state of sea 
disturbance. Douglas Scale no. 9. 

Fr: Mer Confuse; Ger: Durcheinander- 
laufende See. 

CONICAL BUOY. A buoy wHch has a 
pointed upper part, 

Fr: Bouee Sphero-conique ; Ger: Spitze- 
tonne. 

CONJUNCTION. The position of two 
celestial bodies when they are in the same 
longitude. 

Fr: Conjonction; Ger: Konfunktion. 
CONN. To direct the helmsman as to the 
movements of the helm, especially when 
navigating in narrow channels or heavy 
traffic. 

CONSIGNEE. The person to whom goods 
are consigned as stated on the bills of lading. 

Fr: Consignataire de Merchandises ; Ger: 
Empfdnger. 

CONSIGNOR. The person named in a bill 
of lading as the one from whom the goods 
have been received for shipment. 

Fr: Expediteur; Chargeur; Ger: Ah- 
sender; Versender. 

CONSTANT DEVIATION. A deviation 
which appears in a magnetic compass when 
the vessel’s soft iron is not S3nnmetrically 


arranged on each side of the fore-and-aft 
center plane, or when the compass is not on 
the midship fore-and-aft line. It is small in 
amount and does not alter with a change 
in latitude. 

See Deviation. 

CONSTRUCTION DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY (U. S.). A subsidy granted by 
the Federal Government to a domestic ship- 
builder to compensate for the excess cost of 
a newly built vessel over the estimated cost 
if the same vessel was constructed mder 
similar plans and specifications in a foreign 
shipbuilding center. 

CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY. Grants 

made by a government to national shipyards 
as a protection against foreign competition 
and to foster shipbuilding enterprise. These 
grants are usually calculated on gross ton- 
nage for the hull and on weight or horse- 
power for propelling machinery. Also called 
construction bounty. 

Fr: Prime d la Construction; Ger: Schiff^ 
hauprdmie. 

CONSTRUCTIVE TOTAL LOSS. Con- 
structive total loss arises when the character 
of the loss is such that the insured has rea- 
sonable groimds for gi\dng up the voyage 
altogether, that is if the adventure is 
destroyed altogether, although the goods 
themselves be not lost. 

Ger: Konstruktiver Totalverlust. 

To establish such a loss it must be shown 
that a shipowner of ordinary prudence and 
uninsured would not have gone to the 
expense of raising and repairing the vessel, 
because its market value when raised and 
repaired would probably be less than the 
cost of restoration. 

CONSUL. An official commissioned in the 
diplomatic service of a government to hold 
office and to represent it at a particular 
place in a foreign country. The consul is 
charged with the supervision of all shipping 
sailing imder the flag of the appointing state 
which enters the port where he resides. He 
controls and legalizes ship’s papers, inspects 
them on arrival and departure, and settles 
disputes between the master and crew or 
passengers. He assists sailors in distress; 
undertakes the repatriation of shipwrecked 
crews and passengers and attests marine pro- 
tests and surveys. 

Fr: Consul; Ger: Konsul. 

Busch, E., Die Stellung des Deutschen Kon- 
suls im Schiffahrstverkehr, Berlin, 1916; 
TJ. S. Consular Bureau, Digest of Consular 
Regulations Relating to Vessels and Seamen, 
Washington, 1921. 


CONSULAGE— CONTRACT LIEN 

CONSULAGE. Fees charged by a consul 
for some of the duties of his office. 

Fr: Frais Consulaires. 

CONSULAR INVOICE. An invoice pre- 
pared on a special form obtained from a 
consul and vise-ed (sighted and signed) by 
him to secure the admission of goods in cer- 
tain foreign countries. Four or more copies 
are usually needed and fees are payable to 
the consul who certifies the documents. The 
purpose of these invoices is to prevent an 
understatement of values with a consequent 
avoidance of the full payment of import 
duties. 

Fr: Facture ConsuMre; Ger: Konsular 
Warenrechnung ; Konsulatsfaktur. 
CONSULAR PASSENGER. A passenger, 
usually a destitute seaman, placed on board 
ship by the consul in a foreign port and 
whose passage is paid for by the govern- 
ment on arrival at a home port. 
CONSUMPTION ENTRY. Entry at cus- 
toms by the consignee for imported 
merchandise. When the entry is filled the 
classification and values stated are compared 
with the description and values in the 
invoice and the proper amount of duties 
estimated. 

CONTACT CLAUSE. A clause frequently 
found in marine hull policies under which 
liners are insured. This clause provides that 
notwithstanding the '‘free of particular aver- 
age” warranty, claims arising from contact 
with any substance (ice included), other 
thflTi water, shall be paid. 

CONTINENT. A term used in shipping par- 
lance to describe the range of ports between 
Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. 
CONTINENTAL SHELF, The slightly 
submerged plain that forms a border to 
most of the continents. It varies in width 
from about 10 to 100 mi. and slopes more 
or less gently from the edge of the land to 
a specified depth usually lOO fathoms 
(though in some cases as much as 300 fath- 
oms). It then ends abruptly, and there is a 
steep slope to the ocean depths. 

Fr: Flateav. Continental; Ger: Konti’- 
nental Schelj}» 

CONTINUATION CLAUSE. A marine 
insurance clause found in practically all time 
policies which provides that if at the end 
of the period of insurance the ship is at 
sea, the insurance may be extended until her 
arrival at some port, subject to previous 
notice to the underwriters. Also called 
€]Q)iration danse. 



Fr: Claiise de Prolongation de Risque- 
Ger: VerldngerungsklanseL 
CONTINUOUS DISCHARGE BOOK. 
A document issued by the maritime author- 
ities to seamen when they sign on at the 
beginning of a voyage and retained by the 
men when they sign off as a record of their 
service during that period. Each book carries 
a photograph and description of its owner 
with a blank for the date of his shipment 
and discharge, and the proper record of his 
conduct and efficiency. 

Fr : Livret de mann. 

CONTINUOUS FLOOR. A floor plate 
extending in one length from center line to 
bilge passing through or over longitudinal 
and inner bottom framing. The converse of 
intercostal floor. 

Fr: Varangue Continue; Ger: Lurch-' 
laufende Bodenwrange. 
CONTINUOUS VOYAGE. A term used 
in international maritime law which refers 
to the transportation of contraband goods 
destined ultimately to an enemy port, 
although apparently consigned to a neutral 
port, from which they are transhipped to 
their final destination. Under this doctrine 
the two voyages are considered as one, and 
the seizure of the cargo by blockading ves- 
sels is justified. 

Baty, T., Prize Law and Continuous Voyage, 
London, 1914 ; Gantenbein, J. W., The Doc- 
trine oj Continuous Voyage, Portland (Ore- 
gon), 1929. 

CONTINUOUS WELD. A fusion weld 
extending along the entire length of the 
joint, as distinguished from intermittent 
weld, and tack weld. 

Fr: Boudure Continue; Ger: Durchlaur 
jende Schweissung, 

CONTLINE. The space between the 
strands of a rope. It is filled with the worm- 
ing when a rope is served. 

CONTRABAND. Prohibited or dutiable 
goods smuggled into a country. 

Fr: Contrebande; Ger: Konterbande, 

See Absolute Contraband, Conditional 
Contraband, War Contraband. 
CONTRABAND TRADE. 1. In time of 
war, the supplying of a belligerent with 
contraband of “war. 

2. In time of peace, the smuggling of 
goods the importation or exportation of 
which is forbidden. 

Fr: Commerce de Contrebande; (Jer: 
Bchleichhandel, 

CONTRACT LIEN. A lien on charges 
specifically mentioned in the charter party 
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CONTRACT SERVICE— CONTROLLING DEPTH 


or bill of lading and agreed upon by con- 
tract between the shipowners and the char- 
terers or shippers. 

Ger; Vertragspjandrecht, 

These charges usually include dead freight, 
demuiTage, damages for_ detention, advance 
freight, charter party freight, all moneys due 
to the shipowners under the provisions of 
the bill of lading. 

CONTRACT SERVICE. A term generally 
used in connection with postal services, 
colonial services, or, in a general way, ship- 
ping services required in the public interest 
of a country, and for which agreements are 
entered into between a shipowner or a ship- 
ping corporation and a government. It 
might include transportation by sea of 
mails, government personnel or goods, 
troops and their equipment, or the mainte- 
nance of regular shipping services with 
colonies. 

Er: Service Contractuel. 

CONTRACT STEVEDORE. An individual 
or firm who undertakes to load or discharge 
vessels on the basis of specific agreement. 
International Labor Office, Geneva, Twelfth 
Session, “Protection Against Accidents of 
Workers Engaged in Loading or Unloading 
Ships,” 1928. 

CONTRA PROPELLER. A contrivance 
designed to increase the propeller efficiency. 
It consists of vertical and horizontal sta- 
tionary blades attached to the rudderpost 
when adapted to a centerline propeller, or 
forward of each propeller in case of a multi- 
ple-screw vessel. 

Pr: Contre H Slice; Ger: 'pegenschrauhe; 

Kontrapropeller. 

The design of the contra propeller is based 
on the following theory: The ordinary screw 
propeller when revolving sets a large volume 
of water rotating and this absorbs a consid- 
erable amount of power which is lost as far 
as the propulsion of the vessel is concerned. 
The function of the contra propeller is to 
change the rotary motion of the propeller 
jet and guide it in a straight^ rearward 
stream. In thus being deflected this mass of 
water gives back to the vessel a large part 
of the energy, which otherwise would be lost, 
by reacting on the contra propeller blades, 
imparting thereby addition^ forward thrust 
in the direction of the ship’s motion. 

It is claimed that by fitting this contriv- 
ance to the rudderpost an increase of about 
7 per cent in power is obtained in practice. 
Overgaard, O., ^^Combined Streamline Rud- 
der and Guide Vanes.— Latest Developments 
of Contra-Propellers,” Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers^ Tramoc- 
tiom, 1925. 


CONTRA-GUIDE RUDDER. A double- 
plate streamlined rudder in which the blade 
is offset in opposite directions, at the level 
of the propeller hub, in such a manner that 
each propeller blade in passing by the rudder 
throws its stream of water against the offset 
face of the rudder. This deflection of the 
propeller jet into a straight fore-and-aft 
direction increases the useful thrust in the 
direction of motion of the vessel. 

Ger: Leitfidchenruder ; Contrariider, 



Contra-Guide Rudder 

CONTRIBUTORY VALUE. In a general 
average statement the arrived value of 
property saved from loss or destruction by 
a general average act, on which is based the 
proportional contribution of the various 
interests to the expenses or sacrifice made 
for the common safety of all. 

Fr: Valeur C ontrihutive ; Ger: Beitrags- 
pflichtiger Wert, 

CONTROLLER. A device secured to the 
deck near the hawsepipe for taking the 
strain of the anchor cable off the windlass; 
also as a safety to prevent the anchor cable 
from running out accidentally while getting 
the anchor up. Also called bow stopper, 
cable stopper, riding chock, chain stopper. 

Fr: Chemifir de Fer; Stoppeur; Ger: Kon- 
tr oiler; Deckstopper; Klvsen- 
stopper. 

See Lever Contr oiler, Screw Controller. 
CONTROLLING DEPTH. In chart work, 
the least depth available for navigation. It 
controls the draft of vessels using the area- 

Ft : Frojondeur Verifiee. 


CONTWOOD— COPPER PAINT 
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CONTWOOD. Code name for a Baltic 
and International Maritime Conference 
Charter Party applicable to shipment of 
sawed wood from the Baltic to Continental 
ports. It is worded in such a way that it 
can also be applied in other directions where 
no standard charter parties exist. 
CONVECTION. 1. Name given to the 
physical process embodying the ascent and 
descent of air, resulting from differences of 
density and changes in pressure and tem- 
perature. 

2. The descent of heavy air to replace 
the rising light air. 

CONTERGENCY. In wireless radio direc- 
tion finding, allowances made for the vary- 
ing meridional expansion or contraction as 
the bearing line crosses toward the equator 
or one of the poles. 

CONVERSION ANGLE. The difference 
between the rhumb-line course and the 
great-circle course and vice versa when one 
course is converted to the other on a Mer- 
cator chart. The modified conversion angle 
is the correction applied to a great-circle 
tangential course to convert it to the chord 
of a gi'eat-circle course. 

CONVERTED TIMBER. Timber cut for 
different purposes and classified as thick- 
stuff, planks, boards, carlings, and scantlings. 

Fr: Bois Dehite; Ger: Zersagies Holz. 
CONVOY. 1. A fleet or group of merchant 
vessels assembled for passage together and 
escorted by one or more warships as pro- 
tection against the attacks of enemy air- 
planes, surface vessels or submarines. In 
peace time convoys of merchant vessels are 
occasionally formed under special circum- 
stances, as for instance navigation through 
heavy ice, in which case the escorting vessel 
is an icebreaker. 

Neutral merchant vessels under convoy 
of a vessel of war of their own nationality 
are deemed to be exempt from visit or 
search by belligerent warships. The accept- 
ance by a neutral vessel of the convoy of 
a belligerent warship is an illegal act and 
affords groimd for condemnation if the ves- 
sel is captured by the other belligerent. 

Fr: Convoi; Ger: Konvoy; Flottengeleit. 
Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, Miscel- 
laneous 13, 1918; Lederle, Die Konvoyierung 
Neutraler Handelschiffe, Berlin, 1917. 

2. Naval force appointed by a govern- 
ment to sail with and protect a group of 
merchantmen during a passage. Also called 
escort. 

Fr: Escorte; Ger: Geleitschijfe; Bskorte, 


3. The act of escorting a fleet of trading 
vessels in war time. 

Pr; Coiivoyagc; Ger: Konvoyierung. 
COOLER ROOM. On air-cooled fruit car- 
riers a compartment where brine pipes and 
cooler fans are located and from which air 
ducts lead to the refrigerated cargo spaces. 
There are usually two or more cooler rooms 
on each such vessel. 

COOPER. A dock worker who takes care 
of repairs or reconditioning to damaged 
packages or cases. In theory this refers to 
both inward and outward goofls but actually 
it applies only to incoming cargo as the 
damage-cargo clerk docs noL accept any 
damaged outgoing cargo. It is the shipper’s 
obligation to pul it in shipping condition. 
COOPERAGE. A charge niiido hy the car- 
rier and paid on delivery of (lie goods to the 
consignee for piitling hoops on casks; also 
for rc(‘ondiiioniiig dainagc'd packages or 
ca.scs which have lu'cn imsociirely or unsafely 
packed to stand ordinary travel. 

COPING. Turning the ends of iron lodging 
knees so that they may hook into the beams. 
COPPER-BOTTOMED. Said of a W’ooden 
vessel having the un(lerwa,ior ixirt of the 
hull sheathed with copper jus a protection 
against the gi-owth of fouling organisms and 
to prevent the nivagos of teredo and other 
borers. Also called copper-sheathed. 

Fr: DouhlS cn cuivw; Ger: Ktipferbodig ; 
KiiplerJiaut. 

COPPER-FASTENED. Said of a wooden 
ship whoso planking below the loadline is 
fastened with copper or bronze instead of 
ii’on or steel bolts. 

Fr: Cheville cn Cuivre; Ger: Kupferjest-- 
verholzung ; Kwpfcrfcst. 

The object of having Jill metal work in 
the bottom made of coiqjor is that the vessel 
may afterwards bo cop]>or-.shcjithQd without 
danger of the sheathing corroding the heads 
of bolts by galvanic action, as occura when 
copper and iron are in contact with sea 
water. 

COPPERING HAMMER. A boatbuilder's 
hammer with large flat face and curved peen 
ending in a claw. 

COPPER PAINT. An antifouling compo- 
sition used on wooden hulls. 

Copper paints are iisiuilly compounded so 
that they remain soft in the water, being 
frequently applied just before the vessel is 
launched. Thus the copper salts which poison 
the borei-s are more active and they catch 
and kill many minute organisms which can 
grow only on a hard surface. 

Copper-bronze bottom paints are harder 
and smoother than ordinary copper coatings. 
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COQUETA. Portuguese two-masted sail- 
ing boat with, lateen mainsail and gaff- 
headed mizjzen. 

CORACLE. A small paddle boat made by 
covering a lathe framing with oilcloth or 
calico waterproofed outside with a coating 
of pitch and tar. Length, over-all, 3 ft. 10 in. 
to 5 ft. 8 V 2 in. Breadth 3 ft. to 3 ft. 4% in. 
Depth 11 in. to 1 ft. 3^/^ in. Weight 18 to 
50 lb. 

The skeleton frame is made of 6 or 7 
laths arranged in a fore-and-aft direction 
interwoven with a varjdng number of laths 
worked at right angles to the former. Around 
the bent-up ends of these 2 sets of frames 
3 rows of withies are plaited or woven to 
keep the laths in place and to form a 
strengthening gunwale. 

Coracles are still used on rivers and 
marshes in Wales and Ireland, also for 
salmon fishing on the Severn. 
CORALLINA. Decked sailing boat used 
for gathering coral on the west coast of the 
Italian Peninsula and the south coast of 
Sicily, Sardinia, Tunisia. The tonnage varies 
from 10 to 24. The most common type has 
a length of 42 to 45 ft. Breadth 10.6 to 13 
ft. Depth 3.7 ft. Capacity 14 to 16 tons. 

These boats usually work in fleets num- 
bering about 20, with a specially constructed 
dredging apparatus called ingegno, in which 
the coral plants become entangled and are 
then hoisted to the surface. The boats are 
double-ended, keel-built with flat floor, 
moderate sheer, round bilge, carvel plank- 
ing, and deep rudder. The older boats had 
a straight vertical stem. Recent craft have 
an overhanging curved stem. The crew’s 
accommodation is aft and the cabin forward. 
The rig consists of one mast with lateen 
mainsail and jib set flying. 

CORD SEAM. A sailmaker’s seam in 
which the edges are brought together as in 
the round seam, hut slightly rolled in on 
the cloth and stitched to it. From 3 to 4 
stitches are taken per inch. 

Fr: Couture piquee et rahattue; Ger: 

Papennahi. 

CORE. The heart strand of a rope around 
which the other strands are laid. 

Fr: Arne; Ger: Seele. 

CORIAL. A one piece dugout canoe with 
pointed ends used on the coastal waters and 
estuaries of Venezuela and the Guianas. Also 
called curmra, gmjihaca, Imw/po. 

The width, depth, and angle of slope of 
the extremities vary in different areas. The 
largest boats have a length of about 49 ft. 
with a breadth of 4.9 to 6.5 ft. and are 
occasionally rigged with a short mast and 


square sail made from the stem of palm 
leaves. 

CORINTHIAN. A yachting term used to 
denote a person who follows the sea but not 
as a means of livelihood; especially one 
who does not accept remuneration for serv- 
ices in handling or serving on a yacht. The 
object of this term is to distinguish ama- 
teurs from professionals. 

CORK FENDER. Netting made of rope 
yarn filled with cork shavings. 

Fr: Ballon de Defense; Ger: Korkfender. 
CORK LINE. 

See Headline. 

CORK- LIGHT TRIM, An expression used 
to denote the condition of a vessel which 
has been stripped of all gear and movable 
objects previous to heaving down or during 
salvage operations. 

CORK PAINT. A special paint containing 
granules of cork, which are applied upon the 
paint coating. Used for interior surfaces in 
living quarters, storerooms, and so on, that 
are directly exposed to chilling by conduc- 
tion through metal from the action of wind 
or water, or where sweating would occur as 
a result of the opposite extremes in tempera- 
ture. The coat next to the priming paint 
must of necessity be a thick coat of an 
adhesive nature to which the cork will 
adhere well. The cork grains should be able 
to pass through a No. 8 sieve but must be 
large enough to be held on a No. 12 sieve. 

Fr: Peinture au liege; Ger: Korkfarbe, 
CORNER BOAT. 

See Skipjack. 

CORONA. A series of colored rings around 
the sun or moon, produced by diffraction of 
the light by droplets of water suspended in 
the atmosphere. It is distinguished from a 
halo, which is due to refraction, by the fact 
that the sequence of the colors is reversed, 
the red of the halo being inside; that of 
the corona outside. 

Fr: Couronne; Ger: Ring; Korona, 
CORONAZO. Strong southerly wind of 
the west coast of Mexico. 

CORRECTED ESTABLISHMENT. The 
average lunitidal interval for a lunar month. 
The mean of high water intervals for all 
stages of the tide at a certain place. Also 
called mean establishment. 

Ger: Verhesserte MafenzeiU 
CORRECTED TIME. The time taken by 
a sailing yacht to cover a course with its 
time allowance deducted therefrom. 

Fr: Temps Corrige; Ger: Verhesserte 
Z&iL 
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CORRECTION OF ENDS. Term used ia 
naval architecture to denote corrections 
used when applying the trapezoidal rule to 
ship calculations if the contour of the ship’s 
form is such as to lead clearly to an error 
when the rule is applied directly. 

Fr: CorrectioTis d^AboutisseTneut, 
CORRESPONDING SPEEDS, Speeds 
which bear the same relation to each other 
as that of the square roots of linear dimen- 
sions of the ships involved. This presupposes 
the existence of geometrical similitude 
between the ship’s underwater form so that 
the wave formations resulting are similar. 
Used in speed and power calculations by 
naval architects. 

Fr: Vitesses Correspondantes ; Ger: Kor- 
respondierende Geschwindigkei ten, 
CORROSION. Deterioration of metals due 
to oxidation or rusting. On iron and steel 
it is chiefly due to the action of carbonic 
acid contained in water and humid air. It 
is aggravated by the salts present in sea 
water. Protection against corrosion usually 
involves a protective coating which keeps 
oxygen away from the metal surface. 

Fr: Corrosion; Ger: Korrosion. 

Duke, 0,, Corrosion of Tankers and Marine 
Equipment, American Petroleum Institute, 
Bull, vol. 9, no. 7 (1938); Furer, J. A., 
“Care and Protection Against Corrosion of 
Ships, Hulls and Fittings,” American Society 
of Naval Engineers, lour., vol. 38 (1926); 
Montgomerie and Lewis, '^Corrosion in 
Hulls of Merchant Yessels,” Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
Transactions, vol. 75 (1931-1932) ; Skinner, 
H. B., “Notes on Ship Corrosion,” Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects (London), Tram- 
actions, vol. 81 (1939). 

CORRUGATED BULKHEAD. A steel 
bulkhead constructed of riveted or welded 
panels of dished or pressed form. In such 
bulkheads the corrugations are vertical. The 
purpose of this design is to provide a 
stronger bulkhead with minimum expendi- 
ture of weight and material. It has been 
successfully used in tanker construction. 
Also called fluted bulkhead. 

Fr: Cloison OnduUe; Ger: ^ewellter 
Schott, 

CORRUGATED PLATE. A plate roUed 
into parallel furrows or ridges. 

Ft: Tdle Ondulie; Ger: Geuellte Platte. 
CORRUGATED VESSEL. A patent t^e 
of ship in which two horizontal projections 
or corrugations in the shell plating are 
arranged between load waterline and the 


upper turn of bilge with a view to economy 
of power in propulsion. 

Fr: Navire d F lanes Ondules; Ger: Schiff 
mit gewellter Aussenhaut. 

It is claimed that the effect of these cor- 
rugations in a moving ship is to retard the 
formation of waves arising from the vertical 
motion of w'ater after contact with the 
immerser surface and to increase the hori- 
zontal velocity of flow between the bows 
and quarters, thus preventing the bow 
waves from att.aining their full amplitude 
and, as a result, to reduce the eddy, and 
wave making resistance. There are no side 
stringers. The carrying capacity is increased 
by 314 to 4 per cent. 

Jlayer and Telfer, Propulsive Performance 
of the Corrugated Ship, Marine Engineering 
(New York), vol. 29 (May, 1924). 
COSINE-HAVERSINE FORMULA. A 
trigonometrical formula used in solving the 
astronomical triangle when the zenith dis- 
tance is desired in establishing a Sumner 
line by the Marcq St. Hilaire or intercept 
method. 

COST AND FREIGHT. A price which 
covers the cost of the goods, delivery f.o.b., 
and the freight charges to agreed port, but 
not marine insurance. 

Fr: Cout et Fret; Ger: Kosten und 
Fracht. 

COST INSURANCE AND FREIGHT. A 

price which includes in addition to the cost 
and freight charge, the cost of taking out 
appropriate marine insurance. 

Fr: Cout Assurance et Fret; Ger: Kosten 
Versicherung und Fracht. 

Under a C.I.F. contract it is the duty of 
the buyer to take delivery and pay costs 
of discharge, lighterage, and landing at port 
of discharge, in accordance with the bill of 
lading clauses; paying also any import 
duties, customs, and wharfage charges. 
Goitein, H., The Law as to C.LF. Contracts, 
London, 1924. 

COSTON LIGHT. A slow-burning pyro- 
technic light invented by B. F. Coston in 
1840 and used for signaling at sea. It con- 
sists of a combination of chemicals made to 
change suddenly and distinctly from one 
color to another. Three colors are used: 
white, red and blue, which by suitable 
arrangements of sequence allow thirteen 
signals to be made. Also called Coston 
signal. 

Ft: Feu Coston; Ger: Costonsches 
Kunstfeuer, 

COSTON SIGNAL. 

See Coston Light. 

COT. A ship’s bed made of canvas 
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stretched on a T^ooden frame and swung 
like a hammock. 

Fr: Cadre; Ger: Sckwingbett. 

COriDAL CHART. A chart of the ocean 
showing cotidal lines or lines which connect 
the places at w^hich the tidal waves arrive 
simultaneously. 

Fr: Carte Cotidale; Ger: Flutstundenlinie 
Karte. 

Marmer, H. A., “On Cotidal Maps,” Geo- 
graphical Review (New York), January, 
1928. 

COTTON CANTAS. Sailcloth manufac- 
tured from the raw fibers of cotton. Called 
also cotton duck, duck, drill. 

Fr: Toile de Co ton; Ger: Baumwollstojf ; 
Yachttuch; Schiertuch, 

It is not as strong as flax and will not 
wear as long, but keeps its shape better and 
consequently is always used for racing sails. 
Cotton canvas is divided primarily into 
American and Egyptian; the former is 
cheaper than Egyptian, but is inferior to it 
in quality. A range of 30 or more different 
weights and qualities are manufactured in 
widths of 15 to 18 in. and bolts of about 
106 yd. — 24: in.-width in bolts of 42 yd. 
Egyptian canvas is made of long staple 
fibers of light coffee color instead of the 
pure white characteristic of^ American can- 
vas. Heavy cotton canvas is still used by 
Indian trading vessels and other smaller 
craft of similar origin, 

COTTON HOOK (U. S.). A sharp pointed 
hook with short handle used by longshore- 
men for stowing bales of cotton. 

COTTON ROPE. Light, flexible, inex- 
pensive rope of good appearance made from 
cotton fibers and used for reef points, lac- 
ings, man ropes, braided log lines and deep 
sea lead lines, dinghy fenders, sheets or warps 
on yachts and small sailing boats. It is not 
satisfactory for halyards, as it stretches. 

Fr : Cordage en Coton; Ger: Baumwoll- 
taw. 

Cotton rope is more flexible than henip 
when dry but is apt to get hard and stiff 
when wet. It is not as^ strong as Manila. It 
is usually made in sizes ranging froni a 
5/16-in. to %-in. circumference with a mini- 
mum breaking strength of 130 to 500 lb. 
COTTON TWINE. Twine used for mak- 
ing nets. Also called netting twine. 

Fr: Fil de Peche; Ger: Netzgam, 

Cotton twines are _ of two main kinds, 
beating cotton (in which the fibers are omy 
lightly twisted together), which is used for 
drift nets and is laid ^ right-handed, 
salmon or seine twine, in wWch the hhera 
are twisted up rightly and laid left-handed, 
and, therefore, “laid coarse.” Seine twme 


is used for trawls, seines, longlines, and 
snoods. 

Twisted cord made of three 3 "arns is used 
for nets when great strength is desired. Its 
thickness varies with the kind of net which 
is to be made. 

Trawl twine is usualty two-, three-, or 
four-thread stuff. It is dry, tarred, or copper- 
oleated. 

COTTON WICZING. A calking material 
used for lightly built open boats. It is 
stranded into strings of 1/16 to Vs in. 

Ger: Dochtmehe. 

COUNTER. Term applied to that portion 
of the ship’s stern between the knuckle and 
the waterline. The underside of the stem 
overhang abaft the rudder. Also known as 
fantail. 

Fr: Voute; Ger: Gillung. 

COUNTER BRACE. To brace the yards 
in contrary directions on the different masts. 
Also called brace by. 

Fr: Contre-Brasser; Ger: Gegenhrassen. 

See Brace. 

COUNTER RAIL. The ornamental rails 
across the stern into which the counter 
finished (obsolete). 

COUNTERSINKER. A shipyard worker 
who bevels the holes in steel plates or shapes 
which have been previously drilled or 
punched, in order that the head of the rivet 
may be made flush with the plate and that 
the shank of the rivet when driven may be 
thickened. 

COUNTERSINKING. The operation of 
cutting the sides of a drilled or punched 
hole into the shape of the frustrum of a 
cone. This shape pT 0 ^ddes a shoulder for 
the rivet and allows a flush surface to be 
maintained. The angle of countersink varies 
from about 60® in the smaller size holes 
to 37® in the larger ones. 

Fr: Fraisage; Ger: Versenkung, 
COUNTER STERN. A form of stem in 
which the upper works extend abaft the 
rudderpost, forming a continuation of the 
lines of the hull. Also called overhanging 
stem. 

Fr : Arriere a Voute ; Ger : '(jillungshech- 
COUNTER TIMBER. The inclined fram- 
ing in a square-stemed wooden vessel which 
projects aft from the wing transom and 
forms the coimter. 

Fr: Jamhette de Voute; Quenozizllette ; 

Ger: Gillvngholz. 

COUPON (U. S.). As used in shipbuilding 
and engineering, a specimen piece of metal 
used for testing purposes. Coupons of ship 
steel, boiler-steel, forgings, castings, welds, 
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and so on, must be tested and found to 
satisfy minimum, requirements specified by 
classification societies rules or government 
regulations before acceptance. Also called 
Test bar. 

Er: Barrette d'Essai; Ger: ProbestilcL 
COUREAU, COURAim, COUREAU- 
LEUR. 1. Small sailing trawler similar to 
the filadiere and used around La Rochelle 
and the Island of Oleron in the Bay of Bis- 
cay for fishing in the narrows called Cou- 
reaux, from which the name originates. 
Tonnage about 4. 

2. The word '‘Coureau” was used to 
denote a type of seagoing sailing barge with 


wise in degi’ees to the fore-and-aft line of 
the vessel. 

Fr: Route; Ger: Kurs. 

See Compass Course, Magnetic Course, 
True Course. 

COURSE CORRECTOR. An instrument 
of the Pelorus type for determining compass 
deviations. 

COURSE MADE GOOD. That coui-se 
which a vessel makes good over the ground, 
after allowing for the effect of currents, tidal 
streams, and leeway caused by wind and 
sea. 

Fr: Route Conigee; Ger: Segelkurs. 

COURSE RECORDING MACHINE. An 



a toimage ranging from 25 to 75, employed 
in the coasting trade between Rochefort 
and La Rochelle. Length 972 ft. Breadth 
20.5 ft. Depth 6.1 ft. Capacity 160 
tons. 

COURSE. 1. A sail bent to one of the 
lower yards of a square rigged vessel. The 
foresail is the forecourse, the mainsail the 
main course, and the cross] ack the mizzen 
course. 

Fr: Basse Voile; Ger: UntersegeL 

2. The direction in which a ship is steered 
in making her way from point to point 
during a voyage. The point of the compass 
on which a ship sails. Also called track. 
Courses are measured from the north clock- 


electrical instrument by which the courses 
and distances steamed are recorded on a 
moving strip of paper, which is generally of 
sufficient length to last for a period of thirty 
days. Also called course recorder. 

Ft: Traceur de Route; Ger: Eursschrei- 
her. 

It consists of: 

(a) An iron-faced chart board on which 
the chart is laid. 

(b) A controller operating in conjunction 
with the master gyrocompass md 
electrical log controlling the direction 
in which the plotter moves and the 
distance which it travels over the 
chart. 

(c) A magnetically operated plotter, hav- 
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ing two pairs of olectromagnets wMch 
are alternately attracted to the iron 
face of the chart board. 

COURSE SIGNAL. A signal from the 
international code composed of a group of 
three numeral pennants denoting degrees 
from 000 to 359, measured clockwise. It is 
preceded by an appropriate group from the 
code. 

Ger : Kompass Signal. 

COVE. 1. A recess in a coastline smaller 
than a creek and usually affording anchorage 
and shelter to smaller craft. 

Fr: Anse; Ger: Bucht; Kleine Bucht; 
Kove. 

2. A concave moulding; the arch mould- 
ing sunk at the lower part of the tafrail 
(obsolete) . 

Ger: Kehlung; Wolhung. 

COVERED ELECTRODE. A metal elec- 
trode provided with a flux covering applied 
externally by painting, dipping, wrapping, 
or other method. Also called coated elec- 
trode. The flux covering vaporizes at the 
tip when the arc is struck, and the vapor 
protects the arc and the puddle of molten 
metal resulting, thus providing a steady arc 
and a clean, imoxidized weld. 

Fr: Electrode Enrobee; Ger: Bekleidete 
Elehtrode; Umhullte Elektrode. 
COVERING BOARD. 

See Plank Sheer. 

COVERING NOTE. In marine insurance, 
a note issued by the broker to the insured 
after the original “slip’^ has been initialed 
for the total sum required. It sets out the 
abbreviated details of the slip in more 
explicit form and gives the names of the 
underwriters with whom the insurance has 
been effected. It has no legal force until the 
policy has been issued, and is binding in 
honor only. Also called cover note. 

Ger: Versicherwigsauszvg. 

C OAVES KETCH. A sailing barge used 
for local transportation in Southampton 
water and the Solent. Also called Solent 
barge. In hull form it greatly resembles the 
Humber keel, except that it has fined ends. 
It is decked for about two-thirds of its 
length. The rig is that of a ketch without 
mizzen topsail. There is a short bowsprit 
nearly horizontal. In the most recent steel- 
built craft the pointed stem has been 
changed into a vertical transom stern. 

COAV HITCH. A knot by which the ends 
of rigging lanyards are secured. It consists 
of two half hitches in which the ends come 
out parallel and in the same direction. Also 
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called lanyard hitch, deadeye hitch. 

Fr: Noeud de Ride; Noeud de Soldat; 
Ger: Taljereepsknoten. 

COWL. The bell or hood-shaped top of a 
ventilator pipe on a weather deck making 
an angle of 90® with the pipe or duct, and 
having an enlarged opening to obtain 
increased air supply when facing the wind 
and to increase the velocity of air down the 
ventilator pipe. The smaller cowls are 
trimmed by hand, while the larger ones are 
fitted with turning gear, roller bearings 
being provided to reduce friction. Also called 
ventilator cowl. 

Fr: Guerite; Capuchon; Ger: Lujter-^ 
mundung; Lufterkopf. 

COW^S TAIL. The frayed end of a rope. 
COXCOMB. A piece of wood bolted to the 
yardarm. It has notches on the upper side 
and keeps the turns of the reef earing from 
shpping inward. 

COXSWAIN. The person who ba. ? charge 
of a boat and its crew in the absence of 
ofiicers. In double-banked boats he steers; 
but in single-banked boats he pulls the 
stroke oar, the rudder being usually fitted 
with a yoke and steered by an officer. Iri 
naval boats, the coxswain is the rating who 
steers the boat. Also cockswain. 

Fr: Patron d’Embarcation; Ger: BooU 
juhrer; Bootsteurer. 

COXSWAIN’S BOX. In a rowboat the 
space between the backboard and the stem. 
CRAB. A small capstan fixed in a frame 
and made portable so that it may be used 
for different purposes. 

Ger: Winde. 

CRAB (to). To drift sidewise or to lee- 
wards. 

Ger: Dwars Wegtreiben. 

See Catch a Crab. 

CRABBER’S EYE KNOT. A running eye 
or loop knot with extra friction. If made 
correctly it seldom slips. Also called cross 
running knot. 

CRAB BOAT. General term for fishing 
craft used in lobstering, crabbing, whelk- 
ing, etc. Also called crabber. 

Ger: Krabhenfischer. 

CRAB CLAW SAIL. A heart-shaped sail 
pointing downward with semi-circle cut 
away from the head. It is made of strips of 
matting 12 to 20 ft. long and 12 to 15 in. 
wide. It is used by natives from Papua in 
their canoes. Each side of the sail is fastened 
to a spar with a knot at its lower end to 
prevent slipping of the lashing. 


CRAB WINCH-CRANK SHAFT 

CRAB WINCH. A term applied to a small 
hand wineh. 

Fr: Petit Trevil; Treuil a bras; Ger: 
Kruppeliuinde. 

Morton, L. T., “Shipps Cargo Handling 
Gear/’ North East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon 
Tyne), Transactions, vol. 57 (1940-41). 
CRACKERHASH. Sailor’s dish consisting 
of pieces of salt pork mixed with biscuits 
and then baked. 

CRADLE. 1. The framework of wood or 
steel on which a vessel is placed while being 
hauled up on a marine railway. 

Fr: Ber; Ger: Schlitte, 

See Launching Cradle. 

2. A form of plates and angles on which 
a fumaced plate is shaped when owing to 
its contour a press or bending rolls cannot 
be used. Also called mocking-up mold. 

3 . A bracket which holds a standing yard 
out from the mast. Also called truss. 

4. See Boat Chock. 

6, See Boom Crutch. 

CRADLE PLATE. In a launching cradle, 
a plate passing from the heads of the fore 
poppets on one side right under the vessel 
and up to the poppet heads on the other 
side. It is riveted on both sides to the shelf 
and its supporting angles. Packing is intro- 
duced between the cradle plate and the 
hull. Also called swing plate, banjo, saddle 
strap. 

Ger: Sattelplatte. 

CRAFT. A term in marine parlance applied 
to every kind of vessel but more especially 
to small vessels when referred to collectively. 
For marine insurance purposes a craft is 
any barge, lighter, river trader or any other 
boat or vessel employed in carrying, ship- 
ping, or discharging the goods insured. 

Fr: Bateau; Ger: Fahrzeug. 

See Bay Craft, Davit Craft, Dumb Craft, 
Entry Craft, Sailing Craft, Water 
Craft, Yard Craft. 

CRAFT CLAUSE (G. B.). A marine 
insurance cargo clause covering goods and 
merchandise while in transit by craft, raft, 
or lighter to and from the vessel. Each craft, 
raft, or lighter is usually deemed as a sepa- 
rate risk and the insured is not to be 
prejudiced by any agreement exempting 
lightermen from liability. In the United 
States called risk of boats clause. 

Ft: Clause de risquee Alleges; Ger: 
LeichtjahrzeugklauseL 

CRAK» A unit of measure used on the 
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east coast of Scotland for selling herring by 
the bulk: 

1 cran of fresh fish is the equivalent of 
45 gal. 

1 cran of salted fish is the equivalent of 
S7¥2 gal. 

CRANAGE. A charge made for hire of 
shore cranes in loading, unloading or repair- 
ing vessels. 

Fr: Frais de Gnie; Ger: Kraugeld, 
Krangehuhren. ^ 

The rates quoted for crane hire are 
dependent upon a number of factors such 
as type of crane (steam, hydraulic, electric) ; 
location (wet basin or graving dock); lift- 
ing capacity; purpose (cargo, stores, equip- 
ment); weight lifted (charged per lift or 
per ton); time (hourly or daily rate, or 
both) ; extras (slings, transpoi-iation of 
crane, overtime and so on). When cranes 
are used for other than heavy lifts or bulk 
materials, it is usually at the port operator’s 
option and to facilitate his operations. In 
such instances, cranage is a part of the 
handling, loading or unloading charge. When 
a terminal crane is used in a direct transfer 
it becomes part of the scrvico of loading 
and unloading or discharging vessels. As 
this is part of the stevedoring service, it is 
paid for I’^y the ship and the cranage is 
usually on the hourly basis. 

CRANE LINE. A line to keep a lee back- 
stay from chafing against the yards when 
braced sharp up. 

CRANE RIGGER. A shipworker who han- 
dles the heavy pieces such as girders, beams, 
plates, boilers, castings, forgings, and so on, 
which are to be transported by cranes in a 
shipyard. He signals the crane for opera- 
tion, and directs it to desired location. Also 
called craneman. 

CRANG. 

See Kreng. 

CRANK. Said of a vessel when it lacks 
sufficient initial stability and consequently 
is easily inclined by any external force such 
as the wind or soa. Also called cranky. 

Fr: Instable; Ger: Ranh 

See Loll. 

CRANK CAPSTAN. A type of capstan 
used on small vessels where available deck 
space is not sufficient for the men to walk 
around and in which the bars are replaced 
by two cranks. It is either single- or double- 
acting. 

Fr: Cabestan a Manivdles; Ger: Oang- 
spill mil Handkurbelantrieb. 
CRANK SHAFT. A shaft turned by 
cranks which changes reciprocating motion 
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into circular motion, as in steam engines 
and internal combustion engines. 

Fr: Arhre a mcnivelles; Arbre Coude; 
Ger: Kurhelwelle. 

CRANSE. An iron hoop or band, with 
eyes, fitted to bowsprit end, masthead, or 
the end of any other spar and to which 
shrouds, stays, blocks, and so on, are 
shackled. Also called cranse iron, crance iron. 

Fr: Collier a Piions; Ger: Nookring. 
CRATER. The pool of molten metal at 
the arc of an electric weld. The terminus 
of a weld, designated on a plan. 

CRAVAT. A shield plate shaped like the 
frustrum of a cone and attached to the top 
of the inner smokestack to protect the 
space between outer and inner smokestack 
against rain and spray. Also called cap. 
CREASING. In net making the process by 
which the number of meshes of a sloping 
piece of. netting is increased. Local syno- 
nyms, letting out, rising, making, hitching, 
half knees. The converse of bating. 

Ger: Zunekmen. 

CREASING STICK. A wooden or metal 
tool split at one end and used by sailmakers 
for creasing seams in canvas. 

CREEK. A narrow sheltered inlet; nar- 
rower and extending farther into land than 
a cove and tidal throughout its whole 
length. 

Fr: Clique; Ger: Kleine Buoht; Wyh» 

CREEL. 

See Lobster Trap. 

CREST. A narrow rise of more or less 
irregular longitudinal profile which consti- 
tutes the top of an elevation of the sea 
bottom. 

Fr: Crite; Kamm, 

CREW. The company of seamen or sea- 
faring men who man a ship, vessel, or boat. 
In a broad sense it includes all the officers 
and men on board a ship who are on the 
articles. In a more restricted sense it is 
applied to the men only, to the exclusion of 
ofiicers. Also called ship’s crew. 

Er: Equipage; Ger: JBesatzung; Mann- 
schaft; Schiffsmannschaft; Schiffs- 
hesatzung. 

See Boafs Crew, Nucleus Crew, Prize 
Crew, Runner Crew. 

CREW LIST. A list, forming part of the 
ship's papers, which contains the names and 
nationality of every member of the crew, 
the capacity, in whdch each seaman is to 
serve, the amount of wages each seaman is 
to receive. It forms an appendix to the 
articles of agreement. 
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Fr: Role d'Equipage; Ger: Mannschaft- 
Uste. 

CREW'S ACCOMMODATION. Spaces on 
board ship occupied by the ship's company 
and deducted as such from the gross ton- 
nage. Also called crew space, crew’s quarters. 
Fr: Paste d'£lqmpage ; Ger: Besatzungs- 
raurn; Logis; Manmchajtraum. 


In every maritime countr}^ the minimum 
cubic space and deck area allowed for each 
seaman is regulated by law. 


Table of minimum crew space capacity for 

each seaman: 

Cu.fL 

Sq.ft. 

Great Britain 

120.0 

15.0 

Great Britain (Lascars) . 

72.0 

12J) 

U. S. A 

120.0 

16.3 

France 

123.5 

16.14 

Germany 

106 to 123 

16.14 


Church, J. E., “Crew Accommodations in 
Merchant Ships,” Institute of Marine 
En^neers (London), Transactions, 1943; 
Steinwerz, E., “Die Unterbringung von 
Mannschaftea auf Deutschen SeeschiSen,” 
Schiffbautechnische Gesellschaft, Jahrbuck, 
voL 39 (1938) ; Watts, E. H., “Design of 
Living Quarters in Tramp Ships,” Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects (London), Transac- 
tions, vol. 87 (1945). 

CREW'S CUSTOMS DECLARATION. 
A list of all articles acquired abroad by 
officers and members of the crew, except 
such articles as are exclusively for use on 
the voyage. It is appended to the list of 
sea stores and gives the name of officer 
or member of the crew, the description of 
the article and the cost or value. Articles 
which are not to be landed are placed under 
seal. 

CRIBBING. 

See Blocking. 

CRIBBING RAM. A battering ram used 
for knocking the collapsible cribbing from 
under a vessel before launching. It is about 
12 ft. long and is handled with five ropes 
by ten meii- 
CRIMP. 

See Joggle. 

CRINGLE. Loop grommet or eye formed 
in. the boltrope of a sail at the clew, leech, 
tack, throat, or head. It consists of a strand 
of rope formed into a circular eye, and 
worked around a thimble. With wire bolt- 
ropes the cringle is usually an iron ring or 
a spectacle. 

TV: Patte; Ger: Lagel; Legel. 

See Bowline Cringle, Clew Cringle, Head 
Cringle, Lufi Cringle, Reef Cringle, 
[ Tack Cringle. 
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CRINGLE FID* A large cone with flat 
base of 4 to 6 in. in diameter and a length 
of 30 to 40 in. It is made of hickory wood 
and used in splicing large hawsers. Also 
called standing fid or monument. 
CRINOLINE. In cable vessels, a frame- 
work resembling a crinoline in structure, 
fitted in each cable tank to prevent^ the 
telegraph cable from kinking while it is 
paid out. 

Fr: Crinoline; Ger: Krinoline; Schutz- 
ring. 

CRITERION OF SERVICE. 

See Criterion of Service Numeral. 
CRITERION OF SERVICE NUMERAL. 

A numeral which indicates the degree to 
which a ship departs from the 'primarily 
cargo type of vessel and approaches the 
primarily passenger type. It is used to 
obtain the factor of subdivision in accord- 
ance with the rules contained in the 1929 
International Conference for Safety of Life 
at Sea. 

The criterion of service numeral is based 
on the relative volume of passenger and 
crew spaces, the number of passengers, and 
the relative volume of machinery space 
below the margin line. 

Fr: Criterium de Service; Ger: Verwen- 
dungs zwecknummer. 

CRITICAL DOCKING DRAFT. A draft 
of water at which a ship loses her initial 
stability when being dry-docked. 

CRITICAL SPEED. The number of revo- 
lutions of the engines when synchronization 
occurs between the periods of vibration of 
the hull and those caused by the inertia of 
the reciprocating parts of engines. 

Fr: Vitesse Critique; Ger: Kritische 
GeschmndigkeiL 

CROATAN SOUND BOAT. A sailing and 
rowing boat used in the gill-net shad fishery 
of Croatan Sound and adjacent waters in 
North Carolina. It is a carvel-built, open, 
centerboard craft of the sloop type with 
long sharp bow, rising floor, fine run, raking 
V-shaped stern and good sheer. It is rigged 
with a single mast sprit mainsail and jib, 
the latter tacking down, to the stemhead. 
Length over-all 23 ft. 6 in. Beam 7 ft. 
Depth from top of gunwale to keel 2 ft. 
6 in. 

CROOK. General term for hardwood 
branches (oak) used for boatbuilding of all 
thicknesses from 4 in. upward grown to 
almost every conceivable curve, from a 
sharply acute angle out of which breast 
hooks can be cut, to right-angled knees for 


fastening deck beams to frames, or thwarts 
to a boat^s sides, and to the widely obtuse- 
angled crooks that are needed for stems, 
aprons, floors, stern knees, and so on. 

Fr: Courbe; Ger: Knieholz; Gabelholz, 

The smallest crooks are those used in open 
boats for thwart knees. These are usually 
from 4 to 6 in. in diameter. Large crooks 
for stems of yachts and fishing boats may 
■be as much as 24 in. in diameter. When 
ready for use they are sawed to flitches of 
the thickness that is needed and the tem- 
plate laid on them to mark the exact shape 
required to be cut out. 

CROP. 

See Camber. 

CROPPING. A term used in ship repair- 
ing; applies to the cutting away of some 
wasted or damaged structural part of the 
hull to let in a new piece. 

CROSS. To hoist from the deck and put 
in place on a mast, such as a yard on a 
square-rigged vessel. 

Fr: Croiser; Ger: Kreuzen. 

CROSS BEARINGS. The bearings of two 
or more objects crossing each other at the 
position of the observer. Used for plotting 
a ship^s position on a chart when near a 
coast. 

Fr: ReUvements Croises; Ger: Kreuz^ 
peilung. 

CROSS BITT, Horizontal piece of wood 
or iron which crosses the bitts on the forward 
or after side. When made of wood, a hard- 
wood piece is fitted to take the wear. Also 
called bolster piece, crosspiece. 

Fr: Traversin de Bitte; Ger: Betings^- 
balken. 

CROSS BUNKER. Bunker formed by par- 
titioning of forward of stokehold bulkhead, 
a portion of the hold right across the ship. 

Fr: Soute Transversale; Ger: Querhunker. 
CROSS CHANNEL VESSEL. Term used 
in European waters to denote a type of fast 
seagoing vessel with a gross tonnage ranging 
between 1,900 and 4,200, and a speed of 18 
to 24 knots engaged largely if not entirely 
in the transportation of passengers and mail 
on short sea trips between railroad terminals 
in Great Britain and those on the Conti- 
nent, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Also 
called cross channel packet. 

Fr: Paquehot de Manche; Ger: KaruiU 
schijj. 

Cross Channel vessels are in most 
instances owned by railroad companies. 
Their length and draft are limited by the 
terminal facilities, narrow harbor entrances 
and tortuous channels which have to be 
navigated at all periods of the tide. 
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Denny, M. E., “Presidential Address,’^ Insti- 
tute of Marine Engineers (London) Trans- 
actions, vol. 47, part 8 (September, 1935); 
Gregson, “Propelling Machinery for Cross 
Channel Packets,” Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers (London), Transactions, vol. 147 
(1942) ; Tripp, G. W., Developments in 
Cross-Channel Packets, Engineer, London, 
vol. 160, August, 1935. 

CROSS CHOCK. Pieces of timber fayed 
across the deadwood to make good the 
deficiency of the lower heels of the futtocks. 

Fr: Billot; Clef; Ger: Stosskalhen. 
CROSS CURVES OF STABILITY. A 
series of curves in which the righting lever 
of transverae stability is plotted for a num- 
ber of constant angles of inclination on an 
abscissa of displacement or a curve con- 
necting displacement and value of righting 
lever of stability for any constant angle of 
inclination but varying draft. 

CROSSCUT SAIL. A sail in which the 
seams run across the sail at right angles to 
the leech. 

This type of cut is mostly used for main- 
sails of racing and cruising yachts. The 
seams run the same way as the flow of air 
off the sail and theoretically do not cause 
the friction that the seams of a vertically- 
cut sail would set up. This cut is also 
considered preferable for a gaffsail with 
laced foot where the greatest strain occurs 
between foot and head. Crosscut sails are 
not as strong as, nor do they stand the hard 
usage of, the usual vertical-cut sail. The 
crosscut is especially advantageous for head- 
sails, where the canvas next to the luff is 
constantly stretching and likely to pull the 
sail out of shape. 

CROSS GORE. The length measured 
across a gaffsail from the nock or height 
of gaff on the mast to the clew. 
CROSS-GRAIH. Cross-grain, or grain-cut, 
timber is that which is cut athwart the grain 
when the latter does not partake of the 
shape required. 

Fr: Contre-fil; Ger: Gegendie Masemmg. 
CROSS HANDLE. A cleat placed on the 
handle of a sweep or steering oar to facili- 
tate grasping. 

Fr: Menille; Ger: Griffklampe, 

CROSS HAWSE. 

See Cross in the Hawse. 

CROSSING SHIP. According to the rules 
of the road a ship is crossing another when- 
ever the lines of their courses if prolonged 
intersect. A vessel coming up with another 
from any direction less than two points 
abaft the beam is a crossing ship. Also called 
crossing vessel. 


CROSS IN THE HAWSE. A term 
expressing the condition arising when a ship 
moored with two anchors swings through 
180°, one cable lying across the other. Also 
called cross hawse. 

Fr: Croix dans les Chaines; Ger: Kreuz- 
zeitige Ketten. 

CROSSJACK. The square sail extending 
below the lowest yard on the mizzenmast 
of a full-rigged ship. 

Fr: Voile Barrie; Ger: Kreuzsegel; 
BagiensegeL 

CROSSJACK YARD. The lower yard on 
the mizzenmast. 

Fr: Vergue Barrie; Yergue Seche; Ger: 
Bagien Eaa. 

CROSS LEECH. One of the two ropes 
which run diagonally from the head cringles 
of a main course to the middle of the foot 
and to which the midship tack is shackled. 
CROSSOVER LINE. In oU tank vessels 
a section of the cargo system which actually 
crosses over from one main pipe line to the 
corresponding one on the other side of the 
ship. In each pump room there are two 
crossover Hues and on deck two or more 
otheis. 

Fr: Traverse; Drain Traversier, 
CROSSPIECE. A bar or timber connect- 
ing two knightheads or two bitts. 

Fr: Traversin; Ger: Bethighalken. 
CROSS PLANKING. A system of bottom 
planking employed in the construction of 
small craft with flat or V bottom. The 
bottom planks are laid at right angles to 
the fore-and-aft centerline of the hull. 
CROSS RAFTER. A sloping beam sup- 
porting a deck awning. The upper end rests 
on the ridge spar while the other end is 
supported by an awning stanchion. Also 
called awning spar. 

Fr: Arbaletrier; Ger: Dachsparrenholz, 
CROSS SEA. A confused irregular sea 
often running contrary to the wind. It is 
frequently caused by the shifting wind of 
a cyclonic storm, or in a strait where wind 
and tide are in conflicting directions. 

Fr: Mer Contraire; Ger: Kreuzsee. 
CROSS SEIZING. A seizing used for 
binding two ropes crossing each other at 
right angles. Also for battens or to secure 
mast hoops. Also called right angle seizing. 

Fr : Amarrage Croise ; Ger : Kreuzbindsel, 
CROSS SPALL. A horizontal timber used 
for temporarily bracing a frame during con- 
struction, until the deck beams are in place. 

Fr: Planche dfOuvertvre ; Lisse d^Ouver- 
ture; Ger: Spreizlatte. 
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CROSS SPRINGS. A collective term for 
the forward and after-spring ropes by -which 
a vessel is secured to a pier or quay, the 
two lines crossing each other. 

CROSS SWELL. A movement of the 
ocean similar to a cross sea except that it 
undulates without breaking violently. 

Fr: Houle Battee; Ger: Kreuzende 
Dunung. 

CROSS TACKLE. A small tackle used for 
swifting in (i.e., bringing closer together) 
the shrouds. Also called swifting tackle. It 
is set horizontally below the top of a mast. 
Now obsolete. 

Fr: Pantoquiere; Ger: Schwichttalje. 
CROSS TIMBER. Piece of timber bolted 
athwartships to the windlass bitts for taking 
turns with the cable or belaying ropes to. 

Fr: Traversin; Ger: Dwarsholz. 
CROSSTREES. Wood or steel bars run- 
ning athwartship and supported by the 
cheeks and trestletrees. They spread the 
topmast or topgallant-mast rigging. 

Fr: Barren Traversihes ; Ger: Dwars- 
salingen. 

See Jack Crosstrees, 

CROSS WHISTLE (to). To answer 
another vessel’s sound signal with one of a 
different meaning as for instance when one 
blast of the whistle is answered by two 
blasts. 

CROTCH ISLAND PINKIE, Local name 
given around Yarmouth (Maine) to a 
Hampden boat built with sharp stern. Now 
obsolete. 

See Hampden Boat. 

CROWD. 1, To make an extra spread (of 
sail) in order to increase the speed of a 
ship. Also called drive. 

2. To carry a press of sail in order to 
avoid stranding or some imminent danger. 

Fr: Forcer; .Ger: Pressen. 

CROWFOOT. 1. A single block through 
which is rove a piece of wire fitted with 
clip hooks at each end. A third leg is spliced 
into the arse of the block. It is used for 
supporting the middle part of an awning. 

2. A combination of small lines rove 
through an euphroe and secured to the 
backbone of an awniug. 

Ft: Araignie ; Ger: Hahnepoot, 
CROWFOOT HALYARDS. The halyards 
used for suspending the crowfoot of an 
awning. 

Fr: Drisse d*Araignee; Ger: Spinnhopf. 
CROWN. 1. That part of a stock anchor 
where the shank and the arms join. Also 
called head. 
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2. In stockless anchom it is the part 
between the arms where they pivot on the 
shank. A hole is provided through which 
the shank is passed when the anchor is 
assembled. 

Fr: Croisee; Ger: Ankerkreuz. 

3. The top part of a block, opposite to 
the breech. Also called throat. 

Fr: Collet; Ger: Tanraumende. 

4. See Crown Knot. 

CROWNING. 

See Be cuing. 

CROWN KNOT. A knot by which the 
strands of a rope’s end are back spliced in 
order to prevent unraveling. Also called 
crown. It is never used alone but always 
as part of other knots. 

Fr: Tete d'Alouette; Ger: ICreuzknoten. 
CROWN OF BEAM. 

See Camber. 

CROWDS NEST. A lookout station placed 
on the foremast. It is usually cylindrical in 
form for convenience and protection of the 
lookout man. The height of a crow’s nest 
varies from Z ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. It is 
placed either below the masthead light or 
above the hounds, depending on the height 
of the mast. 

Fr: Nid de Pie; Ger: Krdhenriest ; Avs- 
guck; Mastkorb. 

CRUCIFORM BOLLARD. Small bollard 
bolted to the ship’s deck or to a boat davit 
and used for checking the falls when lower- 
ing a lifeboat. 

Fr: Croidllon; Ger: Kreuzpoller. 
CRUISER. 

See Cruising Yacht. 

CRUISER STERN, A form of stem in 
which the underwater surface near the stem 
is broad and nearly flat, ending in a knuckle 
at load waterline level. Above this knuckle 
the surface is of approximately conical 
shape, this conical surface being inclined 
upward, and inward that is, with tumble 
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home. The horizontal sections of this part 
are sometimes elliptical and sometimes 
ogival. 

Er: Arriere de Croiseur; .Ger: Kreuzer- 
heck. 

The advantages of the cruiser stem may- 
be summed up as follows: for an over-all 
length this stern gives the maximum mean 
immersed length, with resulting decrease in 
power and consequently macliinery -weight 
necessary- for a ^ven speed, varying with 
the size of the ship, being greater in smaller 



ships, as well as increase in stability and 
deck room, and better protection to screws 
in harbor. A conical cruiser stern has greater 
buoyancy and depth than one of the counter 
type and is of better form to resist pooping 
in a following sea. Cruiser stems of very 
full shape are frequently fitted to single 
screw vessels with the result that the exces- 
sive buoyancy aft compared with the small 
amount forward creates an unbalanced 
couple, thereby causing the fore end of the 
ship to dip deeper into head seas than would 
be the case if the forward and the after 
wedges of immersion -were equal or nearly 
so. The propeller efficiency is generally less 
than in ships with countersterns, where the 
waterlines are finer and the streamlines 
closing in have less vertical component in 
their motion. 

Baker, G. S., Design of Stem of Single 
Screw Ships, Liverpool Engineering Society, 
Transactions, vol. 52, 1931. 

CRUISING CLUB RULE. A yacht meas* 
urement rule used in North America in 
long-distance races. As applied to cruising 
yachts it is intended to develop a fast, able, 
ocean racer; and also to enable cruising 
auxiliaries, existing before the rule was 
developed, to race on a reasonable handicap 
basis. As well as providing a formula for 
measuring hulls and sail areas, it makes due 


allowance for the theoretical difference of 
speed of various rigs; limits the light sails 
used, and makes allowances for different 
types of propellers, and so on. 

CRUISING RADIUS. The maximum dis- 
tance a ship can travel at a given speed 
without refueling. Also called steaming 
range. 

Fr: Distance Franchissable ; Rayon d^Ao 
iioTi; Ger: Fahrstreckenaktionsror 
dim. 

CRUISING YACHT. Yacht chiefly de- 
signed to cruise for long distances on open 
waters. Also called cruiser. The essential 
qualities of a good cruiser are seaworthiness, 
ease of handling, comfort, roominess for a 
long voyage and all-round ability to take 
whatever comes. There is no definition of 
what constitutes, strictly speaking, a cruising 
yacht, as distinguished from a racer, and 
the descriptive terms used are only relative. 
Speed in a cruising yacht is desirable but 
only in conjunction with the qualities afore- 
mentioned. 

From the designing standpoint, a cruising 
yacht should have a fair amount of under- 
water body, a firm bilge, and good freeboard. 

Fr: Yacht de Croisiere; Cruiser; Ger: 
Kreuzeryacht ; TourenyachL 
CRUPPER CHAIN. 

See Heel Chain. 

CRUSHING STRIPS. A device used for 
lessening the pressure exerted on the fore- 
poppets of a launching cradle during launch- 
ing operations when the stem of the vessel 
begins to lift as it becomes buoyant. 

It consists of a series of white pine strips 
arranged across the sliding ways under the 
poppets in such a manner that they -will 
bear the normal launching load but -will 
crush when the ship pivots and thereby 
redistribute the load over a larger portion 
of the forward end of the sKding. 

CRUTCH. 1. A stanchion of wood or iron 
with forked upper end to receive and sup- 
port a spar, mast, yard, boom or derrick 
when not in use. 

Fr: Chandelier; Support; Ger: Kruche. 

See Boat Crutch, Boom Crutch, Steering 
Crutch. 

2. A compass timber or knOe fitted in the 
stem of the ship with the arms running 
forward across "the timbers of the stem. 
Also called stem pointer. 

Ft: Guirlarde Arriere; Ger: Seckhand; 
Hinterpiekband. 

CUBIC. 

See Cubic Capacity. 
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CUBIC CAPACITY. The inside measure- 
ment of the ship’s cargo compartments 
taken in cubic feet in order to ascertain 
what amount of measurement goods can be 
carried. Also called measurement capacity. 
It is given in grain and bale measurements. 
Pr: CapacitS V olwmetriqute ; Ger: Kw- 
bisher Inhalt. 

CUBIC MEASUREMENT. A general 
term which refers to all cargo not carried 
on SL deadweight basis (rate of freight) . 
Cubic measurement is generally calculated 
at 40 cu. ft. to the ton. It is obtained by 
reducing all measurements (height, length, 
breadth) to the same denomination, e.g., 
feet, inches, meters, etc. The cubic tinits 
in a package, box, case and so on being 
the product of the three dimensions, 

Fr: Cubage; Ger: Eaumbedarj. 

CUBIC NUMBER. A numeral used by 
naval architects for preliminary calculations 
in a new design. It is 1/100 of the product 
of length, breadth and depth. The usual 
procedure is to relate weight of structure, 
cost, or bulk to this number and, when a 
new project comes forward, to work from 
the ratios of vessels of similar type. The 
ratios obtained by its use can be reduced 
to practically constant figures over a con- 
siderable range of dimensions. 

CUCKOLD’S NECK, CUCKOLD’S 
KNOT. A hitch by which a rope is secured 
to a spar. The two parts of the rope cross 
each other and are seized together. It is 
similar to a throat seizing except that cross 
turns are taken. 

Fr: Barbouquet; Gev: Tauschleife. 
CUDDY. A cabin or cook room at forward 
or afterend in a lighter, barge, or other 
small craft. A locker in a small open boat. 
Also a wooden platform situated in the 
stern of a boat upon which a drift net is 
coiled. 

Fr: Title; Ger: PlichL 
CUDDY BOARD. A short decking over 
the bow or stem of a whaleboat. 

CULLER. A name given in the fish trade 
to a person appointed by fish merchants to 
sort the fish according to size and quality. 
On an oyster boat one who separates or 
picks out small oysters from the large. 
CULLING BOARD (U. S.). A wide board 
laid across a tong boat amidships, on which 
the culler, armed with a short stick, sepa- 
rates the salable from the undersized 
oysters, shells, and other debris. 
CULMINATION. The greatest and least 


altitudes of a celestial body when crossing 
the meridian. 

Fr: Culmination; Ger: Kulmination, 
CULTCH. Local term used in England to 
denote old shells and other substances 
spread over the oyster grounds by dredger- 
men to receive the spat which adheres to 
it in the spawning season. Also culch, 

Ger: Austernbrut. 

CUMPIT. A planked open boat from Min- 
danao, Philippine Islands, larger than the 
vinta and without outriggers. It is rigged 
with one mast and a square sail. Each boat 
has a distinctive mark on its sail indicating 
the village to which it belongs. Cumpits 
have a high freeboard and are said to be 
good sea boats. Also called auang-cumpit. 
CUMULATIVE HOURS. An expression 
included in coal charters under which the 
owners are required to give the charterers 
several days’ notice of the actual day on 
which the vessel will be at the loading port. 
Also called accumulative hours. 

Should the vessel arrive after its expected 
date of readiness, although not missing its 
canceling date, charterers are allowed so 
many extra hours for loading and these 
hours accumulate according to the number 
of hours the vessel was late. In practice 
cumulative hours do not usually exceed 36. 
CUMULO-NIMBUS. A heavy mass of 
cloud rising in the form of mountains, tur- 
rets, or anvils, generally surmounted by a 
sheet or screen of fibrous appearance (false 
cirrus) j and having at its base a nimbus-type 
cloud. Also called thunder cloud, shower 
cloud. 

From the base local showers of rain, 
snow, or hail usually fall, and frequently a 
thunderstorm develops. 

CUMULUS. Thick clouds, of which the 
upper surface is dome-shaped, exhibiting 
rounded protuberances, while the base is 
horizontal, snowy white at the top, growing 
darker at the base. Also called wool pack 
clouds. 

Fr: Cumulus; Ger: Cumulus; Haufeu^ 
wolke. 

See Cumulo-Nimbus, Fracto-Cumulus. 

The average altitude of the base is 4,000 
feet, and the top towers to an average alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet. A flat type of cumulus 
without protuberances is called cumulus 
humulis or fair weather cumulus. Towering 
cumulus of cauliflower-like appearance that 
when observed increases in size is called 
cumulus congestus, and may develop into 
cumulo-nimbus. 

CUNNER. A log canoe from the lower 
Chesapeake Bay (XT. S.) used for fishing 
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and oyster tonging. Sometimes called kinoo. 
It is also referred to as Virginia log canoe 
to differentiate it from the Maryland log 
canoe. The hull of Virginia craft has a 
harder bilge and better stability than the 
Maryland log canoe. They are rigged with 
one mast, jib-headed mainsail, and one 
headsail. Length, over-all, 34 ft. 7 in. 
Breadth 7 ft. 10 in. 

The Maryland type has two masts and 
cat-yawl rig. It carries a larger sail area 
than the Virginia boats, and hiking boards 
are used to increase the stability when sail- 
ing by the wind. Length 27 ft. 6 in. Breadth 
5 ft. 3 in. Depth 2 ft. 9 in. 

CUNNINGHAM REEF, A system of 
roller reef for square topsails in which the 
sail is reefed by rolling it upon the yard, 
which is made to revolve. 

Fr: Eis Cunningham; Oer: Cunningham 
Patent Reff, 

In reefing the sail it is the weight of the 
yard which causes it to revolve. It is applied 
by rolled-up bands or ropes on the yard, 
one end being fixed to the yard, or by the 
action of an endless chain, representing the 
topsail tie within which the yard is sus- 
pended. One end of the chain is fixed, and 
when the other is slacked or hauled upon, 
the sail is rolled up or unrolled on the prin- 
ciple of a parbuckle. A valvular cloth, which 
works up and down with the yard, closes 
the aperture required in the center of the 
sail to enable it to pass the fittings on the 
yard. A spar extends from lift to lift abaft 
the yard, to prevent chafe against the lee 
rigging. 

CUP. A fitting of cast iron in which the 
spindle of a capstan works. 

CUPRO NICKEL. A non-ferrous alloy 
consisting of 70 per cent copper and 30 per 
cent nickel. Used in ship construction for 
condenser tubes and, in some instances, for 
pipe lines handling sea water, and sea chests. 
CUP SHAKE. Clefts which follow the 
annual rings in timber. Also called ring 
shake. It results from the pulling apart of 
the annual rings, and may he caused by the 
effect of wind or shrinkage of the hearts 
wood. 

CURING. A series of operations by which 
the preservation of the flesh of fish is insured 
through salting, drying, picklmg or smoking. 

Fr: Marinage; Ger: PJinpdkeln. 

See Smoke Curing. 

Duthrie, E. J., The Art of Fish Curing, 
Aberdeen, 1911. 

CURRAGH. A primitive type of canvas 
boat found in the bay^ of the west coast of 
Ireland. The ribs or framing are made of 
wooden hoops and the shell of tarred canvas 


laid in horizontal strips. The larger types 
vary in length from 16 to IS ft. with a 
breadth of 2^ to 3 ft. They are manned 
by a crew of 4, each one using a pair of 
oars. Their build is extremely light and each 
boat can be carried ashore by one man. 

Cwrraghs are used for fishing with hook 
and line. They should not be confused with 
the coracle. The latter is a river craft and 
is always propelled by paddle. 

Homell, J., British Coracles and Irish Cur-- 
raghsj London, 1938. 

CURRENT. The movement of water in 
a horizontal direction. Ocean currents can 
be classified as: (1) periodic currents, due 
to the effect of the tides; (2) seasonal cur- 
rents, due to seasonal winds; and (3) 
permanent flowing currents. Ocean currents 
are often also divided into drift currents 
and stream currents; the first are broad, 
shallow, slow-moving; the latter are narrow, 
deep and fast-moving and gain their unusual 
velocity and depth from constriction in a 
strait. 

Marmer, H. A., The Sea,^ hTew York, 1930. 

Fr: Courant; Ger: Stromung. 

CURRENT CHART. A chart on which 
all tidal current data axe graphically de- 
picted. There is usually a set of 12 charts, 
each gi'V’ing the direction and velocity of 
the current for each hour of the tide 
and presenting a comprehensive view of 
the tidal current movement in a particular 
area. 

Ger: Stromharte. 

CURRENT SAILING. A method of sail- 
ing used for correcting the discrepancy 
between dead reckoning and true position 
due to the effect of a current of known set 
and drift. It consists essentially of determin- 
ing the necessary alteration in the vesseks 
course to compensate for the effect of the 
current. 

CURTAIN PLATE. A fore-and-aft verti- 
cal plate which connects the outboard ends 
of beams of a deck supported at ship's sides 
by stanchions or open framework. 

Fr:- Bandeau; Ger: Facherplatte, 

CURVE OF BUOYANCY. A curve used 
in calculations for longitudinal strength of 
ships and based upon the principle that the 
upward pressure on a floating body is equal 
to the weight of the water displaced by that 
body. It is constructed with the ship's 
length as a base and with ordinates repre- 
senting the upward force of buoyancy for 
each point in the ship's length. Also called 
curve of centers of buoyancy. 
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Fr: Courbe des Centres de Carene; Ger: 
F ormschwerpunkikurve. 

See Bonjean’s Curves. 

CURVE OF CENTER OF GRAVITY OP 
WATER PLANE. A curve indicating the 
longitudinal position of the center of gravity 
of the hull’s water plane for any and all 
drafts. In changing trim, a vessel rotates 
about a transverse axis through the center 
of gravity of the water plane. 

Fr: Courbe des centres de Gravite de 
flottaison; Ger: Ktirve der 
Schwimmflachen Schwerpunkte, 
CURVE OF FLOTATION. The envelope 
of all the possible waterlines of a ship when 
inclined transversely at constant displace- 
ment. It is the locus of the projections of 
the centers of flotation at each waterline. 
CURVE OF LOADS. A curve used in 
calculations for longitudinal strength of 
ships, in which ordinates are equal to dif- 
ferences between the weights and the 
buoyancy per foot run of a ship, plotted 
along the length. It represents the resultant 
of the vertical forces of weight and buoy- 
ancy at each point, 

Fr : Courbe des Charges; Ger: Belastmgs^ 
kwrve, 

CURVE OF LONGITUDINAL CEN- 
TERS OF BUOYANCY. A curve plotted 
to show the variation in value of the dis- 
tance of the vessel’s center of buoyancy from 
a given base line (generally half-length) 
measured in a fore-and-aft direction and 
corresponding to variations in draft and 
displacement. 

Fr: Courbe des Centres de Carene en 
Longueur; Ger: Langsschiff Form^ 
schwerpunktkurve. 

CURVE OF RESISTANCE. A curve 
showing graphically the resistance of a ship 
or model to towing as obtained by experi- 
ments in a model basin. The model is run 
at various speeds and its resistance is shown 
for each speed. These resistances are plotted 
as ordinates with the speed as abscissae and 
the points thus obtained are joined by a 
curve. 

Fr: Courbe de Resistance; Gex: Widet^ 
standkurve. 

CURVE OF RIGHTING ARMS. 

See Curve of Statical Stability. 

CURVE OP SECTIONAL AREAS. A 

curve whose ordinates are areas of cross 
sections up to a given waterline correspond- 
ing to each point in the length. Bead to a 
suitable scale, these ordinates represent the 
buoyancy per unit of length. 


Fr: Courbe des Aires de Couples; Ger: 
Spantarealkurve, 

CURVE OF STABILITY. 

See Stability Curve. 

CURVE OF STATICAL STABILITY. A 

curve showing the righting arm (or lever) 
GZ, at all angles of inclination, for a ship 
at a specified displacement. Also called 
curve of righting arms. From such a curve 
the stability characteristics can be derived. 
By multiplying the righting arm at a given 
angle of heel by the ship’s displacement, 
the restoring moment can be obtained. 

Fr: Courbe des Couples de JRedressement • 
Ger : Stabilitdtsmomentkurve • 

Kurve dor Hebelarme. * 

See Righting Lever, Stability. 

CURVE OF TONS PER INCH IMMER- 
SION. A curve showing the additional 
displacement corresponding to an increase 
of one inch deeper immersion at any given 
waterline. 

Ger: Tons per Zoll Eintauchungkurve, 
CURVE OF TRANSVERSE META- 
CENTERS. A curve showing the height 
of the transverse metacenter above base 
line corresponding to any given displace- 
ment. 

Fr: Courbe des Mitacentres; [(Ser: Kurve 
der Breiten Metazentren. 

CURVE OP VERTICAL CENTERS OF 
BUOYANCY. The projection on the plane 
of inclination of the locus of the center of 
buoyancy for varying inclinations with con- 
stant displacement. 

Fr: Courbe des Centres de Carene en 
Hauteur; Ger: Vertikale Form- 
schwerpunktkurve, 

CURVE OP WATER-PLANE AREAS. 

A curve indicating the area of water plane 
corresponding to any draft. 

Fr: Courbe des aires de flottaison; Ger: 
Skala der Wasserlinienfldche; 
Schmmmfldchenskala, 

CURVE OF WEIGHTS. A curve showing 
the actual weight of the vessel and its con- 
tents for each unit of length. The converse 
of the curve of buoyancy. 

Ft: Courbe des Pozds; Ger; Gewiohts~ 
kurve. 

CUSTOMARY AVERAGE. A term used 
to mean that the franchise to be applied, in 
the event of claims for particular average, 
shall be that which is customary to the 
insured interests. Also called average accus- 
tomed. 

Ger: Havarie nach Seegehrauch. 
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CTJSTOMARY DEDUCTIONS. Trade 
allowances which, are taken into account by 
an insurer when adjusting a loss. For exam- 
ple, in the event of damage to a vessel 
allowances are made for old material 
replaced by new. 

Fr: Deductions damage; Ger: Gehravch- 
licher Nachlass; Gebrduchlicher 
Abzug. 

CUSTOMARY DISPATCH. A chartering 
term which relates to the loading and dis- 
charging of vessels and is generally under- 
stood to mean due diligence according to 
lawful, reasonable and well-known custom 
of the port involved. It has also been held 
that these words do not relate to the average 
or usual conditions surrounding such a load- 
ing or discharging, but are to be read and 
understood in relation to the circumstances, 
ordinary or extraordinary, which exist at 
the time of the operations. Continuous cus- 
tomary dispatch stipulates for the omission 
of usual part-day stoppages. 

Ger: "^Qewdhrdiche Beforderung. 

CUSTOM OF LLOYD’S (G. B.). An ex- 
pression used by average adjusters which 
relates to some particular point on which 
the law is doubtful, or not yet defined, but 
about which, for practical convenience, it 
is necessary that there should be some uni- 
form rule. By the term is understood the 
customs of English adjusting whether affect- 
ing general or particular average. 

CUSTOM OP THE PORT. A usage which 
by common consent and uniform practice 
has become the law of the place or of the 
subject matter to which it relates. 

Fr: Usages du Port; Ger: 'Gewoknheits- 
recht; Gebrduche der Eajen. 

The practice or habit in regard to dis- 
charge, storage, or loading of goods at a 
port, for example whether shipowner, dock 
authority, railway company, or consignee 
shall pay for labor on board a vessel, for 
the handling of goods on a dock. The "pre- 
vailing custom of the port’’ though nowhere 
fully chronicled is a potent factor in decid- 
ing contentious cases by law. 

CUSTOMS APPRAISER. A customs 
officer responsible for the examination and 
appraisal of all imported merchandise and 
for furnishing to the collector of customs 
all information necessary for the assessment 
of duty on such merchandise in accordance 
with the terms of the tariff act. 

CUSTOMS AUTHORITIES. The gov- 
ernment officials to whom are entrusted the 
collection of taxes, duties, or tolls imposed 


by law on imported or exported merchandise. 

Fr; Autorites Dovxinieres; Ger: Zollbe^ 
horde, 

CUSTOMS BILLS OF ENTRY. In Great 
Britain refers to lists issued daily by the 
Customs Ad mi ni s tration, giving the names 
of ships^ arriving at the principal British 
ports with an abstract of their cargo. 
Another similar list consists of a daily record 
of the exports, imports, and movements of 
shipping at the ports concerned. 

CUSTOMS BOND. 1. The security re- 
quired by the customs authorities for 
dutiable goods on which duty has not been 
paid. Such goods are said to be "in bond” 
or ^^under bond.” 

Pr: Acquit d Cavtion; Ger: Zollhurg^ 
scheiu. 

2. A fine paid by an importer for failure 
to comply with the customs regulations. 
CUSTOMS BROKER. An agent who 
attends to the entrance and clearance of 
vessels and goods through the customs house. 
In most coimtries the customs broker has 
a license granted by the customs authori- 
ties. Also called customhouse broker. 

Fr: Agent en Douane; Ger: Zollmahler; 
ZoUdeklarant. 

CUSTOMS DUTY. Taxes imposed by a 
government upon the importation or 
exportation of certain goods or commodities. 
They are levied as a means of revenue for 
the country. 

Fr: Douane] Droits de Douane; Ger: 
Zoll. 

CUSTOMS GUARD (U. S.)., CUSTOMS 
OFFICER. A customs officer appointed to 
guard merchandise in customs custody and 
to prevent the illegal or irregular landin g qj 
delivery of imported goods. In Great Britain 
called water guard. 

Fr: Douanier; Ger: Zollbeamter, 

Custorns guards keep watch over the ves- 
sel, vehicles, stores, or pier to which 
assigned. They are authorized to stop and 
search any person or vehicle leaving a vessel 
or pier to which they are assigned and to 
open and examine packages in the possession 
of such persons. They have authority to arrest 
any person detected in the act of smuggling. 
CUSTOMS PATROL INSPECTOR. A 
customs officer who patrols the border, sea- 
coast, or harbor for the purpose of detect?- 
ing and preventing smuggling and other 
frauds against the revenue laws. He aJso 
cooperates with other federal agencies in 
enforcing the various federal laws which are 
particularly applicable to conditions in the 
assigned territory. 
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CUSTOMS WARRANT. A document 
issued by the customs authorizing a ware- 
house keeper to release certain dutiable 
goods from a bonded warehouse. Also called 
bond note. 

Fr: Warrant; Ger: ZollausliejerBckein. 
CUSTOMS WATERS. The waters on 
which the customs authorities are or may 
be enabled or permitted to board, search, 
examine, or seize a vessel, or otherwise 
enforce upon it the laws of the country. 
These waters always extend beyond the 
limits of territorial watei*3. 

Fr: Zone douaniere mantime; Ger: See- 
zollgehiet. 

CUTAWAY FOREFOOT. 1. A forefoot 
so shaped that the intersection of stem and 
keel lines form an obtuse angle. 

2. The term is also used to denote a form 
of forefoot in which the fore end of the 
keel is raised above the horizontal for a 
certain distance aft of the stem. Also called 
raised forefoot. 

Fr: Brion Rogne; Ger: Runder Steven- 
lauj. 

CUTCH. A dry extract from the wood of 
Acaia Catechu of India and Burma or from 
the mangrove of Borneo used as tanning 
or barking naaterial for the preservation 
of nets. Also called Catechu, 

Fr: Cachou; Ger: Eetchu. 

CUT SPAR. A spar cut from a baulk. 

Fr: Espar Debite; Ger: Behauenes Rund- 
holz, 

CUT SPLICE. Two rope ends spliced so as 
to form a slit. Used in standing rigging for 
pendants, jib guys, breast backstays. 
CUTTER. 1. A one-mast rig with gaff 
mainsail, stay foresail, jib and topsail, run- 
ning or reefing bowsprit, and long housing 
topmast. The mainsail is generally loose 
footed, the jib and gaff topsail are set 
flying, the latter sometimes on a yard. 

Fr: Cotre; Ger: Kutter; Kutterzeug, 

In fonner days cutters carried also a large 
square sail with topsail above, but these are 
now obsolete. The rig is suitable for boats 
of any size and for small vessels up to 60-80 
tons. Beyond this tonnage the ketch or 
schooner rig is considered preferable as 
being lighter and capable of easier handling 
in a seaway. The mast is usually stepped at 
a distance of about two-fifths of waterline 
length abaft the fore perpendicular in craft 
with straight stem and one-third in those 
with overhanging stem. The sail area is 
approximately divided as follows: mainsail 
0.5 of total area; foresail 0.2 to 0.25; and 
jib 0.2 to 0.35 of mainsail area. 


The terms ^'cutter’’ and ^'sloop” are often 
confused in common parlance. 

2. A ship’s rowing and sailing boat of 16 
to 34 ft. length, square-sterned, used as a 
general utility boat and pulled with double- 
banked oars. Usually rigged with standing 
lug and foresail. 

Fr: Canoi de Service; Ger: Kutter, 

See Baldhead Cutter, Bermuda Cutter 
Boston Cutter, Tortola Cutter. ^ 
CUTTER-GIG. A ship’s boat of interme- 
diate type between the cutter and the gig. 
It is pulled single-banked with 4 or 6 oars. 
Its length ranges from 20 to 23 ft. 

CUTTER RIG. 

See Cutter. 

CUTTER STAY FASHION. A method 
of turning in a deadeye in a hemp shroud, 
and so called because it was originally used 
for the forestay of cutters. The end part of 
the stay or shroud is taken around the 
standing part and stopped back to its own. 
part. This method was occasionally used for 
lower rigging although it is not so strong 
as the ordinary way. 

CUTTER STROKE, A navy rowing 
stroke, being a short quick sweep of the 
oar as used in a double-banked boat. Also 
called short stroke. 

Fr: Nage Courte; Ger: Kuttenchlag, 
CUTTING BLOCK. A hardwood block 
used by sail makers as a foundation when 
cutting a hole in sailcloth with a punch. 
CUTTING-DOWN LINE. 1. A curved 
line forming the upper side of the floor 
timbers amidships and continuing to the 
stem and stern over the deadwoods, repre- 
senting the curve on which the keelson 
lies. 

Fr: Lisse de Dcssus de Quillc; 'Qer: Ter- 
bindungskurve. 

2. The line that forms the upper part of 
the knee of the head, above the cheeks. 

CUTTING IN. 

See Flensing. 

CUTTING-IN TACKLE (U. S.). A pur- 
chase used on whaling vessels for hoisting 
the blubber when flensing a w’hale lying 
alongside. In Great Britain called cant pur- 
chase, speck tackle. In American whalers 
the upper block was made fast to the main 
lower masthead. In British Greenland ves- 
sels the upper block was fastened to a rope 
stretched between the fore- and mainmast 
heads called blubber guy. 

CUTTING MACHINE. A more or less 
portable device utilizing an oxyacetylene 
cutting torch mounted on a carriage, which 
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runs on a track, used for cutting steel 
plates in. straight lines or special shapes. 
The degree of automatic control is adjust- 
able. 

CUTTING SPADE. A wide, flat, long- 
handled, chisel-shaped implement for cut- 
ting blubber. Specifically, one used on the 
cutting stage, as distinguished from one used 
on deck, the latter being called a deck 
spade. 

CUTTING STAGE, A kind of platform 
suspended over the side of a whaling vessel 
upon which the men stood while flensing a 
whale lying alongside. (Now obsolete.) 
^The fore-and-aft stage was made of a 
single plank about 12 in. wide and varied 
in length on different ships. 

The outrigger stage was a three-plank 
stage boomed out some 10 ft. over the dead 
whale and provided with a rope lashed to 
iron stanchions from 3 to ZY 2 it. high 
forming a railing for the safety of the 
cutters. 

The outer corners were held in place by 
watch tacMes, one hooked to a strop in the 
main rigging, the other to a stanchion for- 
ward of the gangway. The inner ends were 
supported by lanyards. 

CUTTING TORCH. An oxyacetylene 
torch fitted with a tip which has a central 
passage through which a controllable flow 
of oxygen passes. It is used for rapid cutting 
of steel plates to required shape. Such 
torches can be used as hand tools, or in a 
cutting machine. 

Fr: Chahimeau de decoupage; Ger: 

Schneidbreruner. 

CUTWATER. A term used in modem 
parlance to denote the forward edge of the 
stem, at or near the waterline. Also called 
false stem. In wooden ships it referred to 
a timber of the knees of the head fayed to 
the stem above the gripe. 

Fr: Taillemer; Gorgere; Ger: Brvstholz; 

ffreep. 


D.A. VESSEIi MUST BE DISCHjmGED .AFLOAT 
(chartering) . 

D.B. and B. deals, boards and battens 
(timber trade). 

D.B. DEALS AND BATTENS (timber trade). 
D.C. DEVIATION CLAUSE (chartering), 

Dec. DECLINATION. 

Dep. DEPARTURE. 

Dev, DEVIATION. 

D, E. D-BAD FREIGHT- 


CUZZUXARA. Double-ended eight-oared 
open boat from the east coast of Sicily, 
employed in the hook-and-line fisheries. Also 
known as barca i conzu. Length 33 ft. 
Breadth 7.4 ft. Depth 23 ft. 

It is keel-built with tall stemhead (palum- 
medda) rising about 5 ft. above the gunwale 
and with the forepart of the stem prolonged 
by a beakhead (sperone) said to be of 
Greek origin. The whole forward structure 
is decorated in bright-colored designs. 
CYCLONE, A term usually referring to a 
revolving storm in the North Indian Ocean, 
Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea, South Tn diflrt 
Ocean. 

Fr: Cyclone; Ger: Zyklon. 

See Cyclonic Wind, Lunar Cyclone, Sec- 
ondary Cyclone. 

CYCLONIC WIND. A wind circulation 
about an area of low atmospheric pressure. 
In the Northern Hemisphere the circulation 
is anticlockwise, while in the Southern 
Hemisphere it is clockwise. 

CYLINDRICAL BUOY. A buoy havdng 
the form of a cylinder with flat top. A buoy 
showing a flat top above water. Also called 
can buoy. 

Fr: Borne Plate; Ger: Stumpfe Tonne, 
CYPRESS. A wood from southern U. S. 
used extensively for small-boat and yacht 
construction. Along the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico the wood is generally called red 
cypress; farther north, yellow cypress, and 
in the extreme northern range, white 
C3^ress. It is soft, durable, and bends easily, 
but has the disadvantage of soaking up 
water very readily and for this reason must 
be kept well covered with paint. Used for 
floor and frame timbers, aprons, deadwood 
hooks and pointers, and for natural-grown 
knees. In small-boat construction it is used 
for planking, painted cabin trunks and 
canvas-covered decks. Average weight per 
cu. ft. 41 lbs. when seasoned. 

Fr: Cypres; Ger: Cypresse, 


Diff. DIPEEiEENCnS, 

D. L, DIFEERENCB OP LATITUDB. 

D, L. (or D.) . DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDB. 
D. L. O. DISPATCH, LOADING ONLY. 

D. P. DIRECT PORT. 

D. R. DEAD RECKONING. 

D. W. DOCK WARRANT. 

D.W. DEADWEIGHT. 

d.W.C. DEADWEIGHT CAPAjCITT, 
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D. SHACKLE. A shackle in which the 
screwed pin has an eye on the head. Also 
called eye screw shackle. 

Fr: Manilla en D. 

DAB. 

See Dob. 

DABCHICK (G. B.). A very small racing 
sailboat. 

DAFFINS. 

See Norsals. 

DAGGER. 1 . Diagonal timber or steel 
plate by which launching poppets are held 
together and braced longitudinally. Also 
called dagger piece or cross piece. 

2. Any structural member that is diagonal 
in position. 

DAGGER BOARD. A sliding keel formed 
by a board or plate which moves in a verti- 
cal plane, sliding up and down in a narrow 
trunk and not pivoted as a centerboard. 
It is used in small fishing and pleasure craft. 
The dagger board is completely withdrawn 
when not in use. 

Ger: Kurzes Schwert. 

DAGGER KTf EE, A Icnee placed obliquely 
or diagonally. A knee which has its arms 
brought up aslant or nearly so to the under 
side of the beam adjoining. Dagger knees 
were chiefly used in connection with lower 
deck beams in order to preserve as much 
stowage as possible in the hold. 

Fr: Courhe Diagonale; Courhe Oblique; 
Ger; Diagonalknie. 

DAGGER PLANK. The plank by which 
the heads of launching poppets are tied to- 
gether. 

DAGO STROKE. A colloquial ej^ression 
used to denote a method of rowing in which 
oarsmen take a long stroke and then pause 
before taking the next stroke. 

DAILY RATE. The daily variation, or 
change in error, of a chronometer in 24 hours. 
It is determined by noting the error on 
several days, and dividing the total change 
in error by the number of days elapsed, 
between, the first and last observations. 

Fr: Marche Diwme; Ger: Taglicher 
Gang, 

DAILY SUPPLY TANK. ^ A fresh-water 
tank placed on top of machinery casing, or 
in some other elevated position, which pro- 
vides by gravitation the supply of fresh 
water for cooking and drinking. Also called 
daily service tank. 

Ger: Tagestank, 

See Gravity Tank. 

DAL AM A. Double outrigger, paddling and 
sailing dugout canoe from Mindanao and 


I Sulu Archipelago (Philippine Islands). It is 
rigged with a triood mast and sets a quadri- 
lateral fore-and-aft sail. 

DALCA. Planked open boat found along the 
coast of Chili between Chiloe Archipelago 
and Cape Horn. Length 14 to 26 ft. Breadth 
3^ to 4 ft. Depth 3 to 3% ft. (Now extinct ) 
DALIAN-MAOUNASSI. A Turkish fish- 
ing boat built on similar lines to those of 
the salapooria lighter. It is used for handling 
set nets. 

DAMAGE CARGO CLERK (U. S.). A 

clerk who has charge of all damaged cargo 
and who consolidates all damaged cargo 
reports received from receiving clerks, hatch 
checkers, and coopers. 

DAMAGE CERTIFICATE. A document 
issued by dock authorities when goods are 
landed from a ship in a damaged condition 
stating the cause and extent of damage. 

Fr: Certificat d^Avaries; Ger: Schadenzer- 
tifikat. 

DAMAGE REPAIRS. Repairs which 
result from damage caused by heavy 
weather, collision, grounding, and, gener- 
ally speaking, perils of the sea as distin- 
guished from those caused by the normal 
wear and tear of the vessel, which are 
usually known as voyage repairs. 

Fr: Reparations d^Avaries; Ger; Bescha- 
digungsreparatwren. 

Adam, J. L., ^^Notes on Damage to Ships,” 
Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Transactions, vol. 72 (1928-29); 
King, J. F., Heavy Weather Damage, North 
East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Newcastle upon Tyne (1934- 
35). 

DAMAGE REPORT, A document issued 
at the conclusion of a damage survey by 
one of the parties interested. 

Fr: Rapport d'Avarze; Ger: Schadenbe- 
ncht. 

DAMAGES FOR DETENTION. A char- 
tering term which applies to damages for 
delay (of the vessel) contrary to the terms 
of the charter party, even when the lay days 
are not exceeded or where no demurrage is 
stated, or where demurrage is stipulated 
for a limited period. It is < to be distin- 
guished from demurrage which, is compen- 
sation at a stipulated rate for exceeding lay 
days. 

DAMAGE SURVEY. A survey held by 
representatives of the owners, and under- 
writers, and, if the vessel is classed, the 
classification society’s surveyor, in order to 
ascertain the extent of damage sustained 
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and to take tke necessary steps to restore 
the vessel to its former condition. 

Pr: Expertise d^Avarie; Ger: Havarie 
Besichtigung ; Schadenhesichtigimg, 
BAM LOG. A double outrigger canoe from 
Yisayas (Philippine Islands) similar to the 
haroto and rigged with one mast. 

BAMPER. A damper is a device inserted 
in the uptakes or stack of the boiler to 
control the flow of flue gases up the stack. 
Dampers are also installed in air ducts 
leading to the boiler furnace to control the 
incoming air. In both cases the eventual 
effect of the damper is to act as a control 
in the combustion process. 

Pr: Papillon; Ger: Dampjklappe. 

BAN. A small buoy made of wood or cork 
squares strapped together by iron bands, or 
inflated sheepskin, supporting a stout pole, 
which bears a flag by day and a lamp by 
night. Also called dan buoy. 

Pr: Boque; Ger: Breil. 

The dan is used by fishermen to mark 
the position of deep sea lines or as a center 
about which a steam trawler is worked. It 
is usually secured with a messenger rope 
attached to a weight or anchor resting on 
the bottom. It is also used for the support 
of drift nets. One of them is placed at the 
end of four nets, the space in between being 
supplied with buwls or pellets. 

DANDY. 1 . A hybrid type of boat, 
between a smack and a lugger. It is rigged 
with a loose-footed gaff mainsail, and a 
standing lug mizzen sheeted to a boom. 

2. A fore-and-aft rig adopted by small 
coasters or fishing vessels with a main and 
mizzen or jigger mast. When the mizzen is 
about half the size of the mainsail it is 
usually known as a ketch. With a smaller 
mizzen about one-quarter of the area of the 
mainsail it is called a yawl. In yachting 
parlance, however, the term ^fl^etch” refers 
to a vessel with the mizzen mast stepped 
forward of the rudderhead, and '‘ya'Wl” indi- 
cates that the mizzen mast is stepped abaft 
the rudderhead. 

Fr; Cotre d Tapecul; Ger: Anderthalb- 
master. 

See Ketch, Yawl. 

3 . According to some writers the term 
“dandy^' is applied to a two-masted rig 
with triangular mizzen (or jigger) and boom- 
less mainsail. 

4 . A sail carried at or near the stem 
in small craft. It may be a lugsail, gaff 
sail, or triangular sail. Also called mizzen, 
jigger, 

Fr; Tapecul; Ger: Treiber, 


BANDY BRIDLE. In a beam trawl a rope 
having a piece of chain at its lower end, 
made fast permanently to that end of the 
beam which comes aft when taken on board. 
One end is shackled to the trawl head or to 
the end of the beam; the other end is 
secured to the trawl warp just above where 
the bridles shackle on. It is used as an aid 
in heaving up and securing the afterend 
of the beam to the stern of the vessel. 
DANDY LINE. A small fishing line used 
in Scotland for catching herring among 
shoals. It consists of two wires similar to 
knitting pins and about 2 ft. long. These 
wires are crossed and have, attached to each 
end, a snood about 6 in. long with a small 
hook. The line is lowered without bait 12 
to 14 fathoms below the surface at sunset. 
BANDYFUNK. A sailors dish consisting 
of sea biscuits pounded up in a canvas bag 
and mixed with water into a paste to which 
was added molasses. (Obsolete.) 

BANDY RIG. A rig which is almost identi- 
cal with the yawl rig. The principal differ- 
ence is in the mizzen, which in the dandy 
rig is jib-headed and sets without yard or 
gaff. 

BANDY YTINCH. 1 . A term used by 
British fishermen to denote a small geared 
hand winch situated abreast of the mizzen- 
mast and supported between a bitt head and 
the vessel’s rail. Also called dandy wink. 
It was used on sailing trawlers to heave up 
the afterend of the trawl beam by means 
of the dandy bridle. 

See Bridle. 

2. A small steam capstan used by sailing 
trawlers to bring in the trawl. Also called 
dandy. 

BANGER ANGLE. In coastal navigation, 
a horizontal angle between two fixed objects 
on shore lying approximately at the same 
distance on either side of a danger to be 
cleared, outside of which it is considered 
safe for the ship to pass. It may also be the 
vertical angle subtended by a lighthouse or 
other prominent object on shore, the height 
of which is known, at a safe distance from 
the obstruction to be cleared. The navi- 
gator sets this angle on his sextant and 
knows that as long as the observed angle 
does not exceed that shown on his sextant, 
the danger will be safely cleared. 

Pr: Cercle de Distance; Segment Capor- 
ble; Ger: Gefahrlicker Winkel. 
DANGER BTJOY, MARK BUOY. 3L A 
general term for any kind of buoy made of 
a small cask, piece of wood, or a spar, or 
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built of steel plates, lased as a signal. It is 
generally moored with a sinker or clump 
rather than with an anchor. 

2. A buoy marking a danger to naviga- 
tion, such as a shoal spot. 

In the United States, danger buoys are 
horizontally striped with red and black; in 
British and French waters, with black and 
white. 

Fr: Bouee d’Avertissement; Ger: TFor- 
nungsboje. 

See Wreck Buoy. 

DANGEROUS CARGO. A general term 
which includes goods liable to cause dam- 
age to the vessel or to endanger human life 
as well as those which are a source of danger 
to other cargo. 

Fr: Marchandises Dangereibsea ; Ger: 
Gefdhrliche Outer, 

Regulations are issued in different coun- 
tries as to which goods come under this 
heading and as to the conditions of their 
sldpment. Passenger and emigrant vessels 
are in most countries forbidden to carry 
dangerous goods. 

Aeby, J., Dangerous Goods, Antwerp, 1938; 
Barr, H. K., Stowage and Dangerous Cargo, 
New York, 1918; British Board of Trade, 
Memorandum Delating to the Carnage ^ of 
Dangerous Goods and Explosives in Ships, 
London, 1931; Regulations^ Governing the 
Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles on Board Vessels, U. S. 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion, Washington, 1941. 

DANGEROUS QUADRANT. That half 
of the front of a revolving storm that is on 
the side of the recurvative of the path. The 
danger lies in the possibility of the vessel 
being carried into liie most violent area of 
the storm, or to a point over which the 
vortex will pass. 

Fr: Secteur Dangereux; Ger: Gejdhrlicher 
Viertelkreis. 

DANGEROUS SEMICIRCLE. The semi- 
circle of a cyclonic storm track in which 
the direction of the wind, as it blows around 
the center, is combined with the speed of 
translation of the cyclone along its track. 
In the Northern Hemisphere it is the right- 
hand side of the storm track. 

Fr: Demi cercle Danger eux; Ger: Gefdhr- 
liches Viertel. 

DANGEROUS WRECK. A wreck sub- 
merged in less than 10 fathoms of water. 
DANGHI. 

See Dhanghi. 

DANGLES. A series of iron rings joined 
together by festoons of chain, through 


which the ground rope of a beam or otter 
trawl is rove. 

Fr: Trouvillaise. 

DANISH FISHING PRAM. A clinker- 
built keelboat used in cod fisheries with 
trawl lines within a radius of about 20 mi. 
from the coast. Length 16 ft. Beam 5 ft. 
8 in. Depth 2 ft. 2 in. Height of mast above 
gunwale 13 ft. 3 in. Mast step 6 ft. 4 in. 
from stem. Length of topsail pole 18 ft. 
(Typical.) 

The pram has a long flaring overhanging 
bow with a narrow V-shaped end; straight 
raking stem with deep forefoot; round rising 
floor; flaring sides and deep skeg aft; 
square stern with straight raking sternpost 
and square-heeled rudder. It is decked at 
ends, with washboards along the sides, the 
open space being oval in shape and about 
two-thirds the boat’s length. It is sloop- 
rigged with sprit mainsail and jib set flying 
from stemhead. In light winds a jib-headed 
topsail is set on a long pole, the sheet reev- 
ing through the upper end of the sprit, and 
a second jib is sometimes set on a reefing 
bowsprit. 

DAN LENO. Term used by British 
trawlermen to denote the wooden spreaders 
fastened at the trawl mouth when using the 
so-called ^‘French gear’^ or ^'French trawl,” 
in which the otter boards are carried some 
distance ahead of the net (15 to 30 fath- 
oms) . The Dan Lenos are 4 x 4 in. or 5 x 5 
in. sections, 3 to 5 ft. in length. 

Fr: Guindineau. 

Some trawlers have a pair of small otter 
doors called Dan Leno boards in place of 
Dan Leno posts, typical dimensions being 
4 ft. X 3 ft. X 2 in. 

DAN LENO BOARD. 

See Dan Leno. 

DAN LINE. A special kind of rope con- 
sisting of right-handed thi*ee-strand stuff. It 
is used by fishermen for fastening a dan 
buoy to the lines or in steam trawling to a 
small anchor. Also called dan tow. 

Fr: Badingue; Ger: Breiltau, 

DAN TOW. 

See Dan Line. 

DANUBE RUDDER. 

See Salmon Tail. 

DAP. The groove or notch cut in the out- 
side of frame timbers to receive or hold 
steel strappings. 

DAPANG. A double outrigger canoe of 
the Samal Moros (Philippine Islands) simi- 
lar to the vinta. The hull is a dugout with 
sides raised by wash strakes sewed on with 
coir yarns. The ends are bifid (bifurcated) 
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and fitted with the characteristic splash- 
board. 

DASHER BLOCK. 

See Jewel Block. 

DATE LINE. The date line or “date of 
calendar line’' is a modification of the 180® 
meridian, which by international agreement 
is drawn so as to include islands of any one 
group on the same side of the line. Also 
called international date line. W hen crossing 
this line on a westerly course the date must 
be advanced one day, and conversely when 
on an easterly course the date is retarded 
one day. 

Fr: Ligne antimeridienne ; Ger; Datum- 
^renze. 

DATURA-ODI. See Odi. 

DA7IT. A name given to small derricks 
of various designs used for hoisting boats, 
anchors, and ladders, for handling stores, 
and so on. Round davits are made of forged 
ingot steel bent to shape. Nowada^^’s they 
are frequently made of steel tubing, or 
built-up welded shapes. 

See Anchor Davit, Boat Davit, Cat Davit, 
Collapsible Davit, Pish Davit, 
Gravity Davit, Hatch Davit, Hose 
Davit, Mechanical Davit, Quadrant 
Davit, Radial Davit, Round Bar 
Davit, Stern Davit. 

DAVIT BEARING. 

See Davit Collar. 



DAVIT BOLLARDS. Small bollards used 
for checking boat falls when lowering ship’s 
lifeboats. 

According to British Board ^ of Trade 
instructions for lifesa\dng appliances, the 
provision of davit bollards is compulsory 
when boats exceed 20 ft.^ in length ; double- 
headed bollards are specified for boats from 
20 to 25 ft.; for larger boats bollards of 


cruciform type attached to the deck are 
required. 

DAVIT BUST. 

See Davit Collar. 

DAVIT CLEAT. A cleat secured to a boat 
or davit for belaying boat falls. Horn 
cleats are allowed on ship’s lifeboat davits 
only when the length of boat does not 
exceed 20 ft. 

Fr: Cabillot de Bossoir; Ger: Davit 
Klampe, 

DAVIT COLLAR. A fitting which holds 
a round bar davit in position and serves as 
a side bearing. Also called da\dt keeper, 
dawt ring, da\it cranse. 

Fr: Collier de Bossoir; Ger: Davit Hals- 
lager. 

DAVIT CRAFT. General term used for 
denoting collectively the service- or life- 
boats carried on davits by large vessels. 

Fr: Canots de Bossoir; Drome; Ger: 
Seitenhoote. 

DAVIT CRANSE. 

See Davit Collar. 

DAVIT GUV. A light rope secured to the 
outer eye on the side of each davit and set 
taut on the rail by a lanyard in order to 
keep the davits at right angles to the keel. 
Fr: Itetenue de Bossoir; Bras de Bossoir; 
Ger: Davitgeie; Davitbrasse. 
DAVIT HEAD. That part of the top of a 
davit where the upper block of the boatfalls 
is attached. In round bar davits it is swelled 
and spherical with a hole in the center for 
an eyebolt. 

Fr : Tete de Bossoir; Ger: Davitkopf. 

DAVIT KEEPER. 

See Davit Collar. 

DAVIT PEDESTAL. A cast-iron or steel 
stand bolted to the deck, used for housing 
and supporting the foot or a roimd bar 
da\fit. 

Fr: Fontaine de Bossoir; Ger: Davit- 
lagerboch 

DAVIT RING. 

See Davit Collar. 

DAVIT SOCKET. A small casting into 
which the heel of a round bar pivoting davit 
is stepped. 

Fr: Crapaudine de Bossoir; Ger: Davit- 
spur. 

DAVIT SPAN. A line connecting two 
davit heads so that when one da'vnt is turned 
around the other follows. 

Fr: Entremise de Bossoir; Ger: Davit- 
stdnder, 

DAVIT SPREADER (U. S.). A steel plate 
fitting with two eyes at the head of a round 
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bar davit. The davit guy is shackled to one 
eye and the davit span to the other. In 
Great Britain called spectacle plate. 

Fr: Piton de Bossoir; Ger: Davitaiig- 
platte. 

DAVIT STAND. A casting in the form of 
a hollow column for housing the heel of a 
round bar davit. It combines both davit 
keeper and davit socket in one. 

Fr: Fontaine de Bossoir; Ger: Davit- 
slander. 



DAY AND NIGHT TELESCOPE. A re- 
fracting telescope for general use at sea. Its 
power varies from 12 to 25. Also called 
ship’s telescope. 

DAY GAINED. 

See Day Lost. 

DAY LOST. The day dropped by a vessel 
traveling west when crossing the 180® 
meridian. The converse is day gained, when 
a vessel is traveling east and a day is added 
to the calendar as the vessel crosses the 180° 
meridian. 

DAY OP*E^EY. The day or date at 
which the master of a seagoing vessel has 
deposited the ship’s papers at the custom- 
house in order to obtain the licenses to land 
goods. 

Fr; Date de Declaration; Ger: Einhlarie- 
rungtag. 

DAYS OF GRACE. 1. The period speci- 
fied in a declaration of blockade during 


which neutral vessels in the blockaded port 
are allowed to leave the port, 

2. The period at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties during which a belligerent ship in an 
enemy port is allowed to depart freely. 

Fr: Jours de Grace; Ger: liespekitage. 
DAY’S RUN. The distance sailed by a 
ship during the 24 hours of a nautical day. 

Fr: Chemin Farcouru; Ger: Durchgese- 
gclte Sirecke. 

DAY’S WORK. The work of computation 
required in navigating a ship for every 24 
hours. 

Fr: Pomt d'Arrivee; Ger: Etmal. 
Bowditch, ^^Amorican Practical Navigator ” 
H. 0. 9, IT. S. Hydrographic Office, ■Washing- 
ton, 1944. 

DAZZLE PAINTING. A method of paint- 
ing a ship’s external surfaces so that all 
characteristic forms of the ship are broken 
up by masses of strongly contrasted density. 
An observer in another vessel or submarine 
then has difficulty in identifying the type of 
vessel and in estimating its course, speed 
and distance away. 

■Wilkinson, N., '‘The Dazzle Painting of 
Ships,” Roj^al Society of Arts (London), 
Jour., vol. 68 (March 12, 1920). 

DEAD BEAT COMPASS. A magnetic 
liquid compass so constructed that the card 
reaches its position with little or no oscilla- 
tion. 

It was evolved by Messrs. Henry Hughes 
<fc Son (London) 1930. In it the diameter 
of the card is much reduced and its weight, 
which is about 115 gi’ains, is the minimum 
compatible with practical construction. The 
wide space between the sides of the bowl and 
the edge of the compass card prevents the 
needle from being affected by eddies which 
may be induced in the liquid by the motion 
of the ship. The magnets, which are only 
2% in. long for a 10-in. card, are made of 
cobalt. A special system of damping fila- 
ments, coupled with a method of suspending 
the compass in the binnacle by means of 
plungers and shock-absorbing material, 
makes the whole instrument resistant to the 
effects of vibration, rolling, pitching, or 
turning. 

Fr : Compas Amorti. 

DEAD EYE. A stout disk of hard wood, 
strapped with rope or iron, through which 
holes (usually 3) are pierced for the recep- 
tion of lanyards. They are used as blocks to 
connect shrouds and chain plates. 

Fr: Cap de Mouton; Ger: Jungjer; Jung- 
jemhlock. 

There is a groove in the circumference in 
which the strap, in the lower deadeye, and 
the bight of the shroud in the upper deadeye, 
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lies. Lower deadeyes have a metal strap with 
the ends bolted to the upper part of a 
shank holding them to the body of the ship. 




A. Shroud Collar D. Deadeye 

B. Shroud E. Chain Plate 

C. Shroud Plate 

DEAD FLAT. 

See Square Body. 

DEAD FREIGHT. Claim exacted for non- 
fulfillment of a charter. Dead freight is 
charged on cargo space unoccupied or weight 
short-shipped. 

Er: Favx Fret; Ger: Fehljracht; Faut- 
JrachL 

DEADHEAD. 1. A rough block of wood 
used as anchor buoy. 

2. In the IJnited States a term which 
refers to a passenger not paying for or work- 


ing his passage, as for instance a passenger 
traveling on a pass, etc. 

See Bollard. 

DEAD HORSE. A ceremony carried out 
by the crews of British sailing ships when 
they had been at sea four weeks. By that 
time they had worked off their advance note 
and had begun to earn something for the end 
of the voyage. A framework vaguely resem- 
bling a horse and stuffed with shavings and 
oakum was hoisted to the foreyard arm, set 
alight, and cut adrift. 

DEADLIGHT, 1, A hea\y roxmd glass or 
bull’s eye inserted in a door or skylight to 
give light inside. 

Fr: Verre Mort; Ger: Bullauge, 

2. k. round plate of brass or steel, work- 
ing on a hinge, and screwing down upon a 
sidelight, serving to protect the glass port 
light in hea\y weather. Also called port hd. 

Fr: Coiitre Euhlot; Ger: Blende; Laden. 
DEAD LOAD. 

See Useful Load. 

DEAD MAN. A single rope used for pulling 
inboard a swinging derrick after the draft 
has been lowered over the ship’s side. 

DEAD MEN. 

See Irish Pennants. 

DEAD NETTING. A piece of netting of 
rectangular shape without accrues or batings. 
DEAD RECKONING. 1, The process 
by which the position of a vessel at any 
moment is found by applying to the last 
well-determined position the run that has 
been made since, using for this purpose 
the ship’s course and the distance indicated 
by log. 

Fr: Eestime; Ger: Logrechnung; Gis- 
sung. 

Positions by dead reckoning are less accu- 
rate than those determined by observation 
of celestial bodies or bearings of terrestrial 
objects, since their correctness depends upon 
the accuracy of the estimation of the run. 
The course made good by the ship may 
differ from that which is believed being 
made good, by reason of imperfect steering, 
improper allowance for compass error, lee- 
way (caused by the wind) and also the 
effects of unknown currents; the estimated 
distance over the ground may be in error 
on account of inaccurate logging and 
unknown currents. Nevertheless, the dead 
reckoning is an invaluable aid to the navi- 
gator, and affords the only available means 
(except radio direction finding), of deter- 
mining the location of a vessel at sea during 
perioifi, which may last for several days, 
when tfxe weather is such as to render astro- 
nomical observations impossible. 
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2. The position of a ship found by dead 
reckoning. Also called dead reckoning 
position. 

Fr ; Point Estime; Ger : Gegisstes Besteck; 
Gegissies Schiffsort, 



DEAD RISE. A line on the body plan 
showing the angle that the midship frame 
makes with the horizontal plane at keel. It 
is expressed by the number of inches rising 
above the base line at half breadth. Also 
called rise of floor, rise of bottom. 

Fr: Releve de Yarangues; Ger: Aufkimr 
mung. 

DEAD RISE BOAT. 

See ‘‘V” Bottom Boat. 

DEAD ROPE. A rope or line for hauling 
purposes with no block to assist the work. 
Fr: Brin Simple. 

DEAD 'WATER. That water which is 
drawn along with the vessel at her waterline, 
especially aft. Vessels with round buttocks 
have little or no dead water. 

Fr: Eau Morte; Carene Liqvdde; Ger: 
Toiwasser; Kielwasser, 
DEADWEIGHT. 


fire grates; oil fuel in tanks and piping; salt 
water ballast; spare gear; bilge water; and 
ashes. In English-speaking countries, it is 
expressed in long tons of 2,240 lbs. In coun- 
tries which have the metric system metric 
tons of 2,204 lbs. are used. 

Hurst, 0., ^'Deadweight of Cargo Ships, 
Shipbuilding and Shipping Record (Lon- 
don), vol. 49, no. 1 (January, 1937). 
DEADWEIGHT CARGO. Any cargo with 
a stowage factor of 40 or less; that is, 
which measures less than 40 cu. ft. to the 
ton. 

Fr: Merchandises Lourdes; Ger: Schwer- 
gut; Gewichtsbelastung. 
DEADWEIGHT CARGO FACTOR. A 
constant which, if multiplied by the regis- 
tered tonnage, gives as a result the approxi- 
mate deadweight cargo which the vessel can 
carry on her designed draft. 
DEADWEIGHT EFFICIENCY. The ratio 
of deadweight capacity to designed displace- 
ment. 

DEADWEIGHT RATIO. The ratio of 
useful load capacity in tons to displacement 
at load draft. Also called deadweight dis- 
placement coefficient. 

Average Values of Deadweight Ratios 


North Atlantic express, passen- 
ger, and mail vessel 0.20 to 0.27 

Intermediate vessel 0.40 to 0.51 

Cargo vessels 2,000 to 16,500 tons 

^displacement 0.69 to 0.73 

Oil tankers 1,900 to 15,000 tons 

displacement 0.58 to 0.73 

Coasting vessels 450 to 2,000 tons 

displacement 0.45 to 0.63 

Sailing vessels 0.65 to 0.75 

DEADWEIGHT SCALE. A scale on 


which are plotted the deadweight capacities 
corresponding to the various drafts of water 
between light and loaded displacements. 
Also called Displacement Scale. 

Fr: Echelle de Deplacement; Ger: hasten- 
masstab. 


See Deadweight Capacity, Net Capacity, 
Useful Deadweight 

DEADWEIGHT CAPACITY. The ves- 
sel’s lifting capacity, or the number of tons 
of 2,240 lb. that a vessel will lift when loaded 
in salt water to her summer freeboard 
marks. Also called deadweight tonnage. 

Fx: Port en Lourd; Ger: Tragjdhigkeit; 
GesamtzuLadung ; Ladevermogen. 

Deadweignt capacity includes; crew and 
effects; passengers and luggage; provisions 
and ^ stores ; fresh water in storage tanks, 
service tanks, and piping; furniture, bed- 
ding, napery, cooking utensils and apparatus, 
crockery, plate, and cutlery; mails and spe- 
cie; parcels; cargo; coal in bunkers and. on 


DEAD WOOD. 1. In wooden ships the 
solid timbering built forward and abaft the 
square frames and upon which the heels of 
the cant timbers are stepped. It is bolted 
to keel and stempost aft and to keel and 
stem forward. Also called rising wood. 

2. In steel ships with cruiser or tran- 
som stem, the structure between the keel 
line and the stempost. 

Fr: Massif; Ger: Fullholzer; Aufklotzung. 
DEAD WORKS. That part of a vessel’s 
hull which is above water when it is laden. 
Also called upper-works. 

Ft: Accastillage ; Oeuvres Mortes; Ger: 

Oberhau; Oberwerk. 
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DEAERATOR. An apparatus, operated at 
a pressure above atmospheric, for the 
removal of oxygen and soluble gases from 
boiler feed water to prevent corrosion. 
DEAL. A plank or board of soft wood 
(pine or fir) from 2 to 4 in. thick, over 7 
in. in width, and of v^arious lengths exceed- 
ing 6 ft. The standard size is 2% in. thick, 
11 in. broad and 12 ft. long. When under 6 
ft. long it is called dead-end. 

Ger: Diele; Tannenhrett. 

1 Petrograd Standard deal is 1 piece of 
3" X ir' X 6'. 

120 of these make one Standard. 

1 Swedish Standard deal is 1 piece 3" x 
11" X 14'. 

1 Norwegian Standard deal is 1 piece 3" 
X 9" X 12'. 

DEAL GALLEY. A long, clinker-built, 
4-oared, pulling and sailing boat with very 
fine lines, originating from Deal on the 
southeast coast of England. The stem ended 
in a small transom. It was rigged with a 
mast stepped amidships and a tall, narrow, 
dipping lug tied to the yard by knittles. The 
tack hooked to the weather gunwale. There 
were two rows of reef points. Length 27 to 
30 ft. Breadth 4.7 to 5 ft. (Average.) 

In going about, instead of dipping, one 
sail was lowered and another sail hoisted on 
the other side of the mast. It was mostly 
used for attending to vessels anchored in 
the Downs; also for transferring pilots from 
vessels going up the Thames Estuary. The 
type is now extinct. 

DEBACLE. The breaking of the ice in the 
spring which generally lasts from 2 to 6 
weeks. The term is chiefly used in connec- 
tion with the great rivers of Russia, Siberia, 
and the North American continent. 

Fr: Debacle; Ger: Eishruck. 

DECK. A principal component of theship^s 
structure, consisting of a planked or plated 
surface, approximately horizontal, extending 
between the ship’s sides, and resting upon a 
tier of deck beams. A deck serves as a work- 
ing surface, or flooring, and also as a 
divisional structure which subdivides the 
ship. The uppermost complete deck forms 
a weathertight, and usually watertight, 
covering. Decks also form parts of the dfip 
girders; that is, they contribute to the 
structural strength and rigidity of the hull. 

Fr: Pont; Ger: Deck, 

See After Deck, Anchor Deck, Awning 
Deck, Boat Deck, Bridge Deck, 
Broken Deck, Bulkhead Deck, 
Emharkation Deck, Fidley Deck, 
Flush Deck, Raised Foredeck, 
Forecastle Deck, Freeboard Deck, 


Half Deck, Harbor Deck, Hurri- 
cane Deck, Laid Deck, Lower 
Deck, Lowest Passenger Deck, 
Passenger Deck, Main Deck, Orlop 
Deck, Platform Deck, Poop Deck, 
Portable Deck, Promenade Deck, 
Quarter Deck, Raised Quarter 
Deck, Saloon Deck, Shade Deck, 
Shelter Dec]^ Spar Deck, Splined 
Deck, Straight Deck, Strength 
Deck, Sun Deck, Superstructure 
Deck, Tonnage Deck, Trunk Deck, 
Turret Deck, Turtle Deck, ’Tween 
Deck, Upper Deck, Watertight 
Deck, Weather Deck, Weather- 
tight Deck, Well Deck. 

DECK AUXILIARIES. All machineiy 
located on the upper decks used for working 
the vessel and handling the cargo. This 
includes capstans, windlass, winches, steer- 
ing gear. Also called deck machinery. 

Er: Auxiliaires de Pont; Ger: Deckhilfs- 
maschinen. 

Cambers, '"Ship's Deck Auxiliaries,” North 
East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon Tyne), Tram- 
actions, vol.55 (1939) ; Frohwein, P.H.,Z)ec& 
Machinery, Scranton, Penna., 1933; Jahn, G., 
“Die Gebrauchlichsten Deckshilfsmaschinen 
in Konstruktion und Praxis,” Schiffbau, voi. 
36 (1935), 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11; vol. 37 (1936), 
1,2; Morton, L.T. "Ship’s Deck Machinery,” 
Liverpool Engineering Society, Transactionsj 
vol. 57 (1936). 

DECK BEAM, A thwartship member of a 
vessel’s structure which supports deck plat- 
ing and which acts as a strut or tie connect- 
ing the vessel’s sides. The beams of the 
upper deck may be considered as the hori- 
zontal continuation of the side frames, and, 
in conjunction with the deck, they con- 
tribute to the ship girder. 

Fr: Barrot de Pont; Get: Deckbalhen, 
DECK BOLT. A flat head bolt with square 
neck, used principally for securing deck 
planking to steel deck plating or deck 
beams. Deck bolts are fitted with a grommet 
soaked in white lead, under the head, and 
also under the washer at the point. The 
head plug is bedded in white lead. 

Ger: Deckholzen; Deckschrauhe; Deck- 
holzschranbe. 

In modem practice, the deck bolts consist 
of threaded studs, arc-weided to the deck. 
This obviates the necessity for holes in the 
plating, which aflect inherent tigntness. The 
deck planks are drilled to suit the studs, 
laid in place, and bolted down by applying 
nuts to the threaded ends of the studs. 
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DECK BUCKET. Bucket made of teak- 
T 70 od and brass hoops, with rope bail 
(handle), and ship’s name painted on one 
side. Usually stowed in a rack on the navi- 
gating bridge. The bail is commonly made 
of a 3-stranded rope finished off with a 
Matthew Walker knot at each end. Leather 
washers are provided between the bucket ear 
and the knot. 

DECK CADET (U. S.). A youngster 
employed in the deck department of 
American subsidized mail steamers in 
accordance with the United States naviga- 
tion laws which provide that each vessel 
of this category must carry one American- 
born boy under 21 years of age for each 
1,000 register tons and for each majority 
fraction thereof. The boys employed in the 
engine room are called engineer cadets. 
DECK CARGO. All goods carried on the 
exposed decks of a vessel. Also called deck 
load. This term does not refer to cargo 
carried in covered-in deck spaces such as 
bridges, poops, and so on. 

Er: Pontee; Ger: Deckladung ; Decklast; 

Deckguter. 

Deck cargoes may be mentioned under 
three headings: 

1. Those that are carried on deck because 
they are dangerous, such as acids and other 
similar hquicfi, or highly inflammable goods 
such as celluloid scraps and varnishes. 

2. Those that are carried on deck because 
of their size and shape. 

3. Those that are carried on deck because 
the vessel is full underdeck but not down to 
the loadline. This category covers cargoes 
such as timber, and so on. The expression 
‘‘deck cargo” according to the 1906 British 
Merchant Shipping Act means cargo carried 
in any uncovered space not included in the 
cubical contents forming the ship’s regis- 
tered tonnage. When timber cargoes are 
considered, the expression '^deck cargo” 
refers to deals, battens, or other wooden 
goods of any description where the height 
exceeds 3 ft. above the deck. 

According to Suez Canal tonnage meas- 
urement rules, deck cargo is not included in 
the measurement. The British measiuenient 
rules include deck loads for harbor and 
other dues.^ 

Great Britain, "Merchant Shipping Advisory 
Committee Eeport on the Carriage of Tim- 
ber Deck Cargoes,” London, 1926. 

DECK CLEAT. A heavy cleat made of 
cast steel and primarily used on barges and 
and other harbor craft for fastening mooring 
lines. Similar cleats are also installed on 
wharves and piers. Also called mooring cleat. 

Fr: Taquet dePont; Taquet d^Amarrage; 

Ger: Deckklampe. 


DECK COVERING. See Decking. 
DECK CRANE. A revolving steam, 
hydraulic, or electric jib crane fitted on deck 
as a substitute for ordinary winches. 

Fr: ffme de Bord; Ger: Deckhran; 

Bordkran, ^ 

Wundram, 0., ''Neuere Bordhebezeuge,” 
Werft-Beederei-IIaJen, vol. 17, no. 20 (1936) . 
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DECK CREW. See Shore Gang. 

DECK DOWEL. See Plug. 

DECK DRAIN. A through fitting in the 
deck of a compartment or on a dock space 
subject to wetting down, connected through 
drainage piping to the ship’s drainage sys- 
tem. Deck drains are usually equipped with 
strainers, and may be fitted with screw- 
down valves. 

Fr: Dalot; Ger: Speigat. 

See Scupper. 

DECKED LIFEBOAT. A lifeboat in 
which the buoyancy is obtained by a water- 
tight subdivision of the hull and not by the 
a,ddition of air tanks. Also called pontoon 
lifeboat. 

Fr: Canot de Sauvetage PonU; Ger: 

Gedeckies PettungsbooL 

The occupants are accommodated above 
the deck which is flush, or with a well, 
according to different types. Non-return 
*am valves are fitted below deck. The shell 
is constructed of double planking or of 
metal. The bulwarks are fixed or collapsible. 
DECK ENGINEER. An unlicensed petty 
oflScer responsible for keeping deck auxiliary 
machinery such as mooring capstans and 
cargo winches, windlass, steering engine and 
other similar mechanical equipment in good 
operating condition. When no plumber is 
carried in the ship’s complement, he also 
repairs defects or damage in domestic or 
sanitary plumbing systems. 

DECK GANG. The force of longshoremen 
stationed on the deck of a vessel when load- 



Deck Crane. iCourtesy Shipbuilding and Shipping Record.) 

ing or discLargiiig cargo. It includes boom I deck of a yessel as distingnished from that 
riggers, winchmen, hatch tenders, sidemen, carried on from an open boat. It is occa- 


dmm-end men and the slingmen on the 
wharf apron. Also called deck crew. 

Ger: Schau&rleute* 

BECK GIRDER. A continuous girder run- 
ning in a fore-and-aft direction on the 
underside of deck beams and situated in 
line with a row of stanchions to distribute 
their supporting effect to all beams. It also 
applies to a continuous range of intercostal 
plates and bars running fore and aft between 
the beams. 

Er: Entremise sous Barrois; Ger: Deck-- 
trdger. 

BECK HAND. A seaman from the deck 
department. In Great Britain the term 
applies also to one of the crew of a fishing 
boat. 

Ger: Decksmann. 

BECK HAND-LINE R- Fishing craft in 
which hand lines are worked from the deck 
of the vessel. 

BECK HAND-LINING. A method in 
which hand-lining is carried on from the 


sionall 7 referred to as dry hand-lining. 
DECK HEIGHT, The vertical distance 
between the molded lines of two adjacent 
decks. In cargo vessels it usually varies from 
7 ft. 6 in. to 9 ft. La passenger accommoda- 
tion it varies with the standard of comfort 
desired but seldom falls below 8 ft. 6 in. at 
sides, 10 ft. to 10 ft. 6 in. being more usual; 
while in way of public rooms it is generally 
11 to 14 ft. or even more for decorative 
reasons. 

Er: Hauteur (£em.trepont; Ger: Decks- 
hohe. 

DECK HOOK. 1. In wooden vessels a 
solid block of wood or natural knee which 
terminates the framing of a wooden deck 
at the stem. It is bolted to the stem, apron, 
and to the clamps against which it rests. 

Fr: Tahlette; Ger; Deckhand; Deck- 
wrong e. 

2. In steel shipbuilding a triangular- 
shaped plate fitted forward at the extreme 
end of a deck or deck stringer to strengthen 
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the connection between side-plating stem 
and deck plating. 

Fr: Tahlette; G-er: Deckhand. 

DECK HORSE. An iron bar placed 
athwartships on deck, on which a thimble, 
ring, or traveler cari’ying the lower sheet- 
block of a fore-and-aft sail may travel from 
side to side when tacking, and so on. Also 
called leefange. 

Fr; Vire^Loj ;'Qer: Leitwagen. 
DECKHOUSE. A light superstructure 
built on an upper or a weather deck, which 
does not extend over the full breadth of the 
vessel. 

Fr: Rouj; Ger: Deckhaus. 

Three forms of construction are used for 
deckhouses in merchant vessels; all steel, 
composite, or all wood. The latter form is 
usually adopted for small houses such as 
combined wheel and chart house. 
DECKHOUSE FORECASTLE. A deck- 
house around or near the foremast which, 
in sailing ships, was used for the accommo- 
dation of the crew. 

DECKING. A general term for various 
compositions and materials used as substi- 
tutes for wooden planking to cover steel 
decks not exposed to weather, excessive 
moisture or heat. In living quarters decks 
are usually so covered with the object of 
providing surfaces easily kept clean and 
sanitary. All decking material should be 
non-absorbent, incombustible, provide a 
good foothold and be bad conductor of heat. 
Bituminous and magnesia cement deck 
sheeting are mostly used. Also called deck 
covering, deck sheathing, deck composition. 

Fr; Revetement de Pont; Ger: Decks- 
helag. 

Selby, G. W., Magnesite Composition Deck- 
ing, International Marine Engineering, vol. 
23 (April, 1918) ; Swanson, E., Deck Cover- 
ings for Modern Ships, Marine Engineering, 
vol. 47 (July, 1942); Thayer, H. H., Pocket 
Book of Ship Materials, pp. 142-171 (New 
York, 1924) ; Thompson and Spanner, ^‘Mod- 
ern Developments of Asphaltic Flooring for 
Use on Board Ship,’^ Institution of Marine 
Engineers (London), Transactions, vol. 44 
(1932). 

DECK IRON. A wood calking tool with 
broad, straight edge. It has a thick blade 
and very little taper, and is used for widen- 
ing narrow seams. Also called dumb iron. 

Fr: Guignette, 

DECK LADDER, A wood or metal ladder 
for outside access, fitted with handrails and 
stanchions. 

Fr: Echelle de Pont; Ger: Decktreppe, 


DECK LIGHT. A heavy prismatic glass 
inserted in a deck. 

Fr: Verve de Pont; Ger; Deck glass. 
DECK LINE. A line drawn through the 
intersection of the molded line of deck 
beams and the molded line of frames. It is 
approximately the intersection of the lower 
surface of the deck stringer plate with the 
inner surface of the shell plating. 

Fr: Ligne de Pont; Ger; Decklinie. 
DECK LINE AT CENTER. A line in the 
sheer plan formed by the intersection of 
the deck at top of beams with the central 
longitudinal plane. 

Fr: Ldvet Milieu; Ger: Mittschijjsdech- 
linie. 

DECK LINE AT SIDE. A line showing 
the fore-and-aft curvature of the upper deck 
at side in the sheer plan, and the excess 
of freeboard at bow and stern over that 
amidships. In the body plan the deck line 
is represented by the curve passing through 
the intersection of the deck heights with 
the side of the ship. 

Fr: Livet en Abord; Ger; Seitendecklinie. 

DECK LOAD. 

See Cargo. 

DECK LOG. Also called Captain’s Log, scrap 
log book, rough log book. A full nautical 
record of a ship’s voyage, written up at 
the end of each watch by the officer of 
the watch. The principal entries are : Courses 
steered, distance run on each course, com- 
pass variation and deviation allowed on each 
course, leeway, conditions of sea, weather, 
sky, barometer readings at regular intervals, 
temperatures of air and water, position of 
ship at noon each day by dead reckoning 
and by observation, apparent set and drift 
of current, course and distance made good 
each day from noon to noon, difference of 
longitude made each day for the correction 
of ship’s time, distance at which principal 
headlands were passed, sounding of bilges 
and tanks, keeping of lookouts, sounding of 
fog signals, and any unusual happening: 
fire, collision, stranding, and the like. 

Fr; Journal de Mer; Casernei; Carnet de 
Passerelle; Ger: Bruckenbuch; 
Decknotken; Tagehuchkladde. 
DECK LONGITUDINAL. In a longitudi- 
nally framed hull the closely spaced stiffen- 
ers which run fore and aft below the decks, 
and are riveted or welded to the deck 
plates. 

Ft: Memhrure Longitudinale de Pont; 
Ger: Deckslangsspant. 
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DECK NAIL. A cut nail of rectangular 
section tapering to a chisel point 'W’ith raised 
head — ^used in wooden ship construction for 
deck, outer and ceiling planking. Also called 
rose nail, square boat spike. 

Er: Clou d JBordage ; Ger: Dechsnagel. 

See Spike. 

DECK OFFICER. As distinguished from 
en^neer officer, refers to all officers who 
assist the master in navigating the vessel 
when at sea, and supervise the working of 
cargo when in port. 

Fr: Officier de Pont; Ger: Deckoffizier. 
DECK PAINT. A special paint used on 
steel decks exposed to weather, which dries 
rapidly, forming a hard water-resisting 
wear-resisting coating. 

Fr: Peinture de Pont; Ger: Deck&nstrich. 
DECK PASSENGER. A term relating to 
a class of passengers for which no accommo- 
dation or quarters are provided except for 
a certain amount of superficial deck space 
in the ’tween-decks. Also called unberthed 
passenger. 

Fr: Passager de Pont; Passager sans 
installation de couchette; jGrer: 
Deckspassagier ; DecksfahrgasL 

See Pilgrim. 

DECK PILLAR. A pillar extending be- 
tween two decks. Also called stanchion, 

Fr: Epontille d^entrepont; Ger: Deck- 
stuize. 

DECK PIPE. A tubular cast iron or steel 
fitting providing for the passage of the 
anchor cable from the windlass to the chain 
locker. A portable cover of galvanized metal 
is provided for closing each deck pipe at 
deck level when the vessel is at sea. The 
bottom end of the deck pipes are strength- 
ened by a heavy half round chafing ring. 
Also called chain pipe, spurling gate, spill 
pipe, navel pipe. 

Fr: Ecuhier de Pout; Ger: Deckhluse. 
DECK PLANKING. A collective name for 
the planks of a deck. 

Fr: Borde de Pont; Ger: Deckheplanhung, 

Deck planking can be laid in several ways : 

1. Wi-fii tapered planks sheered to the 
curvature of the plan. 

2. With planks laid in straight parallel 
lengths. 

3. In parallel planks sheered to^ the curva- 
ture of the sides and abutting against 
a king plank. 

Preferred woods for deck planking are 
teak and fir. 

DECK PLATE. A small brass fitting set in 
flush with the deck, forming the upper 
extremity of an air or sounding pipe. The 


designation of the tank to which the pipe 
leads is engraved on each deck plate. 

Fr: Nahle de Pont; Ger: Decks Fer- 
schrauhung, 

DECK PLATING, The plating forming 
the covering of a deck, considered collec- 
tively. 

Fr: Borde de Pont; Ger: Deckbephttung, 
DECK POND, Flat portable wood divisions 
about IS to 27 in. deep held in place by steel 
sockets attached to the deck of a trawler. 
Also called deck pounds or checkers (U. S.), 

Fr: Dalle; fier: Hiirde; Hocke; Pjand- 
stall. 

Deck ponds are found in the forward well 
in front of the winch and utilized for sorting 
fish after the cod end of the trawl net has 
been emptied on deck and before placing 
them below to be packed into boxes for 
stowage in the hold. 

DECK SCOW. A bargelike craft for har- 
bor use, on which the cargo is canied above 
deck. 

Fr: Chatte; Ger: Gedeckter Leichter, 
DECK SEAMANSHIP. That branch of 
seamanship embracing the practical side 
from the simplest rudiments of mariinespike 
seamanship up to navigation as opposed to 
engineering. It includes small-boat handling, 
ground tackle, steering, heaving the lead, 
signaling, and the like. 

DECK SHEATHING. 

See Decking. 

DECK SPADE, A short-handled cutting 
spade used on deck of a whaling vessel. 
DECK STEWARD. One who looks after 
the comfort and convenience of passengers 
on the upper or promenade deck. He attends 
to the supply and placing of deck chairs and 
rugs. He serves meals on deck when called 
upon to do so. 

Fr: Gargon de Pont; Deck steward; Ger: 
Decksteward. 

DECK STOPS. Rudder stops fastened to 
the deck in way of the tiller or quadrant, 
designed to limit the sweep to an angle of 
about 35 degrees. 

Fr: Butoirs de Barre; Ger: Euderaus- 
schlag. 

DECK STORES. The spare gear and con- 
sumable stores provided for the upkeep and 
safe working of the ship and her cargo gear. 
Rope, blocks, paint, canvas are among the 
principal items. A^o called boatswain’s 
stores. 

Fr: Approvisionnements de Pont; Ger: 
Deckvorrdte, 

These items vary according to trade and 
type of vessel but the following are gener- 
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ally found on all ships: tackles, spare blocks, 
cargo gins, snatch blocks, wood fenders, cork 
fenders, marlinespikes, hand spikes, crow- 
bars, chain hooks, chain slings, screw 
shackles, ballast shovels, scrapers, chipping 
hammers, painter's falls and planlcs, boat- 
swain's chairs, pilot ladders, holystones, deck 
scrubbers, squeegees, brooms, paint brushes 
and pots, canvas, sewing palms and needles, 
rope, twine, spunyarn, marline, seizing wire, 
heaving lines. 

DECK STRONGBACK. A thin plank let 
into the deck beams along the center line of 
the deck on which the Idng plank is secured. 
DECK TACKLE. A heavy purchase, 
usually twofold, used in handling ground 
tackle, mooring ship, and generally for heavy 
work about the decks. 

Er: Caliorne; Ger: Decktalje. 

DECK TRANSOM. A timber extending 
across the stern at the after extremity of tlie 
deck, on which the ends of the deck planks 
rest in a square-stemed vessel. 

Er: Barre de Pont; Ger: Dechworp, 
DECK WATCH. A timekeeper of superior 
construction used for taldng sights, time sig- 
nals, timing a ship over a measured mile 
and other occasions when it is necessary to 
have an accurate timekeeper in such loca- 
tion where chronometers cannot be directly 
observed. Also called hack watch, pocket 
watch, stop watch, comparing watch. 

Er: Montre d^Eabitacle. 

These watches are used as subsidiaries to 
the chronometers and, as they can be relied 
on to maintain good time over brief periods, 
they make it unnecessary to expose or 
remove the chronometers from their cases. 
Deck watches are usually provided with a 
large second hand designed to start or stop 
as required by the user. 

DECK WATCHMAN. A watchman who 
patrols the decks of a ship, while it is tied 
to a dock, to prevent illegal trespass and to 
protect the ship’s equipment and cargo from 
theft and damage by fire. 

DECLARATION OF LONDON, 1909- An 
international declaration on principles of 
naval warfare signed in London on February 
26, 1909. It was meant to serve a twofold 
purpose: (1) to supply the law on disputed 
questions to be applied by the judges of the 
International Prize Court; and (2) to ex- 
press in clear, precise language the agreement 
which the powers participating in the con- 
ference had leached upon certain principles 
of naaritime warfare. 

^The Declaration of London never became 
binding by ratification upon any of the 
powers represented. 


DECLARATION OF PARIS. An inter- 
national agreement signed in 185G by accred- 
ited representatives of all recognized 
maritime powers with the exception of the 
United States, Spain, Mexico, and Vene- 
zuela. It contains the following clauses: 

1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy goods 
with the exception of contraband of 
war. 

3. Neutral goods with the exception of 
contraband of war are not liable to 
capture under enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must 
be effective; that is to say, maintained 
by a force really sufficient to prevent 
access to the coasts by the enemy. 

Er; Declarniion de Paris; Ger: Parker 
Erlddrung; Pariser Bercchtsdoklara- 
tion. 

Smith, H. A., “The Declaration of Paris in 
Modern War,” Laio Quarterly Review (Lon- 
don), vol. 55 (1939), pp. 237-49. U. S. Naval 
War College, International Law Situa- 
tions, Washing(-ou, 1909. 

DECLINATION. The angular distance of 
a heavenly body from the celestial equator 
measured on the hour circle passing through 
this body. It is reckoned north or south of 
the equinoctial. 

Er: Declmaison; Ger: Deklination; 
Abweichung. 

See Circle of Declination, Magnetic Dec- 
lination, Parallel of Declination. 
DECLINATION COMPASS. An instru- 
ment consisting of a compass combined with 
a telescope by which the magnetic declina- 
tion of any place may be measured when its 
astronomical meridian is known. 

Er: Compas de Declinaison; Ger: Dekli- 
nation Busole. 

DECLIVITY BOARD. A device used by 
shipwrights and shipfitters in conjunction 
with a carpenter’s level for plumbing vertical 
members running athwartships and for level- 
ing horizontal members in the fore-and-aft 
direction of a ship on the building ways. It 
takes into account the declivity of the ways. 
DEDUCTED SPACE. Term used in ton- 
nage rules to denote the enclosed parts of 
a ship which are subtracted from the gross 
tonnage to arrive at the net tonnage. 

Er : Espace Deduit; Ger : Azisgeschlossener 
Raum. 

DEEP. 1. The distance in fathoms be- 
tween two successive marks on a lead line. 
The word is used in announcing soundings 
when the depth is greater than the mark 
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under water and less than the one above it. 

2. The deepest part of a depression in 
the sea bottom. Oceanographic deeps are 
secondary and smaller bounded areas within 
the great ocean basins whose depth exceed 
16,000 to 20,000 ft. 

Fr: Fosse; Ger: Tiefe, 

DEEP FLOOR. A term applied to any of 
the floors in the forward and afterends of a 
vessel. These floors are much deeper than 
in the main body. 

Fr: Haute Varangue; Ger: Hohe Boden- 
wrange. 

DEEP FOREFOOT. A forefoot formed by 
the intersection of a vertical stem and hori- 
zontal keel meeting at an angle of about 
90 degrees. 

Fr : Brion DroiL 

DEEP FRAME. A frame which is about 
50 per cent deeper than an ordinary frame. 

Fr: Memhrure Renjorcee; Ger: Hoher 
Sj>anL 

DEEP FRAMOG. A system of framing 
in which the athwartship scantlings of each 
frame are sufficiently increased to dispense 
with hold beams or plate frames, thereby 
securing clear holds well adapted for the 
carriage of self-trimming cargoes shipped in 
bulk. 

Fr: Construction h Memhrures Rerir 
forcees; Ger: Hoke Spannung. 
DEEPIN G. A light cotton net about 30 to 
35 yd. long and 10 to 13 yd. deep. These 
nets are bent end to end in a long row called 
a ^ffieet” or train of nets, a fleet of large her- 
ring drifters being as much as 3^/h mi. long. 

Fr: Aleze; Ger: Ansatzstuck. 

The first net nearest the boat is called 
“puppy”: at the end of the next four nets 
is a dan or buoy with a pole carrying a 
small flag. The mesh of the deepings^ vary 
in size according to the specie and size of 
fish to be captured. The buoyancy of the 
upper part of the net is obtained by means 
of cork floats fastened about 3 ft. apart. 
Mackerel nets are usually from 90 to lOO 
ft. in length with meshing of 9/16 of an 
inch to 12/16 of an inch. The cable runs 
under the net. 

DEEPS. In a hand lead line the fathoms 
at 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 19, which 
are not marked on the line. 

See Deep. 

DEEP-SEA LEAD. A sounding lead with 
sinker weighing from 76 to 120 lb. and used 
for depths of from 60 to 200 fathoms, 

Fr: Grande Sonde; Ger: Tieflot. 
DEEP-SEA LEAD LUSTE. A or %-m. 
9- or 18-thread, cable-laid line of white 
hemp used with a deep-sea lead. It is from 


120 to 150 fathoms long and used with a lead 
weighing from 28 to 30 lb. 

Fr: Ligne de Grande Sonde; Ger: Tief- 
lotleine. 

The deep-sea lead line is marked in the 
same way as a hand lead line up to 20 
fathoms, then, with 1 knot at 25 fathoms, 

3 knots at 30 fathoms, 1 knot at 35 fathoms, 

4 knots at 40 and so on to 95. Then at 100 
fathoms a piece of bunting, at 105 one knot, 
at 110 a piece of leather, at 115 one knot, 
at 120 two knots, and so on as in the first 
lOO fathoms. 

DEEP-SEA SEIHE, A Danish seine used 
in offshore waters as distinguished from the 
shore seine used along the coastline. It has 
a spread of about 25 fathoms and is made 
of fine cotton twine. It is used in depths of 
30 fathoms or less and where the tides are 
moderate. It has long wings like an ordinary 
seine and a pocket in the center. 

One of the great advantages of the seine 
over the trawl is that the light net creeps 
along quietly making much less disturbance 
than the otter board and chain ground rope. 

the fish come on board unharmed 
instead of dead and often mangled, and 
the small fry can be shoveled back into the 
sea. 

DEEP-SEA THERMOMETER. A ther- 
mometer for ascertaining the temperature 
of the sea at any depth. The instrument is 
automatically reversed at any given depth 
and the temperature is recorded by the mer- 
cury column, broken at the moment of 
reversal. 

DEEP STOWAGE. Stowage of cargo in a 
hold where there is no ’tween-deck to break 
the depth. Bulk cargoes and some bagged 
or barrel goods are stowed in this man- 
ner. 

DEEP TANE. Portions of a vessel's hold 
partitioned off and specially constructed 
to carry water ballast and also arranged to 
carry dry cargo eventuall 3 ^ 

Fr: Cale d Eau; Ger: Hochtank; Ttef- 
tank. 

The usual plan is to have deep tanks at 
either or both ends of the engine and boiler 
space, extending from side to side of the 
vessel, but they are occasionally fitted in 
the wings only. The purpose of deep tfl.-nVg 
is to provide addition^ ballast without 
mduly lowering the center of gravity in 
large modem cargo vessels of bluff form, 
where double bottoms do not afford the 
necessary amount of ballast. They are 
bounded at each end by reinforced water- 
tight bulkheads, and at the top by a water- 
tight steel deck or flat. They ukially run 
from the tank top up to or above the lower 
deck. 
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DEFERRED REBATE. Aa iastrument 
used to enforce conference agreements. It 
allows the shipper periodically a certain 
percentage return on the amounts paid out 
to shipping companies, provided he has dur- 
ing the time covered, limited his patronage 
to conference hnes. 

Fr: Rahais Differe; Rahais de Fidelite; 
Ger: Zuriickgestellter Rabatt. 
Barber, H., “Deferred Rebate Systems,” 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (Philadelphia), Amiah, vol. 55 (Sep- 
tember, 1914) ; Deckinger, M., Die Recht- 
liche Behandhing des Rabattversprechens, 
Kiel (Universitat), 1915; Great Britain, 
Impenal Shipping Committee. Report on the 
Deferred Rebate System, London, 1923. 
DEFICIENCY CLAUSE. A clause used in 
the grain trade by which it is agreed that 
freight is paid on delivered weight at port 
of discharge. 

<Grer: Deficiency Klausel. 

DEFLECTOR. An instrument used by 
compass adjusters to measure the directive 
force acting on the compass needle without 
reference to celestial or terrestrial objects. 

Fr: Deflecteur de Boiasole; Ger: Koni- 
passdeflektor. 

The deflector in most common use was 
invented by Lord Kelvin and consists of a 
pair of permanent magnets (unlike poles 
together) working on a hinge at the^ top, 
the magnets being in an upright position. 
The lower ends are closed or separated by 
means of a tangent screw, thus increasing or 
decreasing their magnetic power. A pin in 
the center of the deflector fits into the cavity 
in the center of the glass cover of the com- 
pass, and this enables the deflector to be 
turned about at will in the same manner as 
an azimuth mirror. The measure of the force 
acting on the compass needle is read from 
the scales on the instrument and tangent 
screw head. 

DEGAUSSING. A term applied to the 
method which has been devised to prevent 
the magnetism of an approaching ship from 
activating the magnetic pistol of magnetic 
mines. This is accomplished by applying a 
comparatively large number of heavy wires 
in cable form around the periphery of the 
ship above the waterline. Direct current 
from the ship’s generator is applied to the 
cable so that the magnetic effect of the cur- 
rent fl-owing in the cable counteracts or neu- 
tralizes the normal magnetism of the ship 
in such a manner as to exert upon the mag- 
netic mine the effect opposite to that 
required to activate it. 

Davis, J, H., Magnetic Mines and Degaus- 


sing of Ships, Baltimore Engineer, vol Ifi 
no. 4 (October, 1941). * ’ 

DE HORSEY RIG. A rig used for sliip’s 
boats in the British Navy. It consists of a 
triangular or jib-headed foresail and gaff 
mainsail. The latter is loose-footed and has 
the lower half of its luff laced to the mast 
and the upper part fitted with hoops. Two 
brails are used for clewing up against the 
mast. 

DELA'WARE STURGEON SKIFF. Local 
name given by fishermen engaged in the 
gill-net, sturgeon fishery of the Delaware 
Eiver and Bay to a large open gilling skiff. 
Length on keel, 25 ft. Beam 8 ft. Capacity 
5 tons. It is larger than the shad skiff, but 
of similar design. 

DELIVERY CLAUSE, An expression used 
in charter parties. Sometimes called disposal 
clause. This clause, also known as com- 
mencement of hire, stipulates the time, date, 
and place at which the vessel is being placed 
at the charterer’s disposal. 

Fr: ClmuHC do Liv raison; Ger: Delivery 
Klausel ; Abliejerwigshlausel. 
DELIVERY CLERK (U. S.). An assistant 
to the wharf supcM’in tendon t entrusted with 
the receipt and disposition of cargo dis- 
charged from vessels. It is the duty of this 
clerk to make up a delivery book and to 
obtain signatures for all cargo delivered. 
He is assisted by dock chcckci’s in tallying 
cargo deliveries. 

DELIVERY ORDER. 1. An order issued 
by the owner of goods, requesting the super- 
intendent of a dock, warehouse or wharf, 
to deliver goods to a person or persons 
specified or to bearer. Also called landing 
order. 

Fr: Bon de Livraison; Ger: Lieferschein; 
Lief erungsanf Ira g. 

2. A written order issued by the ship’s 
agent whereby the capiain is authorized to 
deliver goods to the person designated in 
the order. 

Fr: Ordre de Livraison; Ger: Ahlie- 
femngsschein ; Teilkonnossement 
DELTA. The tract of land at the mouth of 
a river formed by deposit and silt. 

Fr: Delta; Ger: Delta. 

DEMERSAL FISH. Fishes that live at the 
bottom of the sea. Cod, ling, haddock, 
plaice, halibut, sole, turbot, brill are among 
the better known demersal fishes. 

DEMISE CHARTER. A charter in which 
the bare ship is chartered without crew; the 
charterer, for a stipulated sum, taking over 
the vessel with a minimum of restrictions. 
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Also called bare-pole charter, bare-hull char- 
ter, b are-boat charter. 

Pr: Affreiement Coque-Nue; Ger: Miet- 
vertrag, 

A demise charter is an agreement by 'which 
the charterer becomes for the time being 
practically the owner of the hired vessel. 
He appoints the captain, engages the crew 
and^ pays their wages. He provisions and 
equips the ship and becomes liable for all 
running charges. He pays all disbursements 
and keeps hull and machinery in efficient 
repair. Usually, the actual owner makes no 
restrictions as to the trading limits or car- 
goes to be carried. Hie principal obligations 
of a demise charterer are to pay the owners 
an agreed sum in the event that the vessel 
is lost and to redeliver her in the same con- 
dition as when chartered, ordinary wear and 
tear excluded. 

DEMURRAGE. 1. Detention of a vessel 
by the freighter, charterer or receivers of 
the cargo in loading or imloading beyond 
the ‘day-days” allowed in the charter party. 
A vessel so detained is said to be on demur- 
rage. 

Fr: Surestarie; Ger: VherUegezeit. 

2. A fixed sum, per day or per hour, 
agreed to be paid for the detention of a 
vessel under charter at the expiration of 
lay-days. It is an extended freight to the 
ship in compensation for earnings it is com- 
pelled to lose. In calculating demurrage the 
usual practice is to count all days after the 
expiration of lay-days, including Sundays 
and holidays. 

Fr: Surestarie; Ger: Liegegeld, 

Mittag, B., Das Liegegeld, Hamburg, 1935; 
Stephens, Law Relating to Demurrage, 
London. i 

DEMURRAGE CLAUSE. A charter party 
clause which relates to the number of day^s 
the vessel is to remain on demurrage after 
lay-days have expired. 

DEMURRAGE DAYS. The days a vessel 
under charter is detained beyond the lay- 
days. A fixed number of demurrage days is 
usually provided for in the charter party. If 
the vessel is detained beyond this number, 
damages for detention will be recoverable 
by the owners. 

Fr: Jours de Surestaries; Ger: Uherliege- 
tage. 

DEMURRAGE LIEH. The lien which the 
shipowner has on money due for the deten- 
tion of the vessel by the charterers in load- 
ing or unloading beyond the time provided 
for in the charter party. ^ 

The English doctrine is that no such lien 
exists unless so stipulated in the charter 
party aJid included in the bill of lading, In 


American courts it is held that such lien 
exists and is enforceable in admiraitj^ regard- 
less of the existence or nonexistence of an 
express stipulation for a lien or even for 
demuiTage. 

A contract giving the vessel a lien for 
demurrage is valid at either the port of 
loading or the port of discharge. 

DEHGUE. A small open boat employed 
in the sardine fisheries on the coast of 
Cantabria (Spain). 

DEPARTURE. 1. The distance a vessel 
makes good east or west. It is measured 
along a parallel of latitude and is always 
expressed in miles. 

Fr: Chemin Est-Ouest; Ger: Ahweitung. 

2. Also point of departure. The point or 
position from which the reckoning of a voy- 
age is commenced. It is usually established 
by bearing and distance from a lighthouse 
or prominent landmark. 

Fr: Point de Partance; Ger: Ahfahrtsort; 
AbfakrUpunkt. 

3. The point or time at which a vessel 
arrives outside the administrative limits of 
the port. 

DEPOSITING DOCK. A combination 
consisting of a single-sided floating dock 
attached by hinged booms to a floating out- 
rigger and a number of grids built up of 
piles of masonry along the foreshore. The 
pontoon or platform of the dock instead of 
being a continuous caisson is divided into 
separate Angers each attached to the wall 
of the deck. When a vessel has been raised 
on the dock, the whole floating structure 
with the v^essel on it is warped in between 
the stationary fingers of the grid. The dock 
is then lowered, the vessel remaining depos- 
ited high and dry on the grid. The dock is 
then withdrawn, ready to pick up and 
deposit other vessels if required. 

Ger: Ahsetzdock; Fingerdock. 

DEPOT TUG (G. B.). Small harbor tug 
used for barge handling, breaking craft out 
of barge roads, mooring up vessels, and 
BO on. 

DEPTH. The vertical distance measured 
at the middle of the vessels length from 
top of keel or top of ceiling to top of upper 
deck at sides, or amidships. The designed 
depth depends on the draft and freeboard 
required. 

Fr: Creuz; Ger: Tiefe. 

See Controlling Depth, Freeboard Depth, 
Molded Depth, Registered Depth. 
DEPTH GAUGE. 1. Also called hydro- 
barometer. A general name for any form of 
instrument used for the measurement of 
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depths indicated by sounding tubes in sea 
soundings. 

2. An instrument for determining the 
depth of water by means of the pressure 
the latter exerts. 

DEPTH RECORDER. 

See Echo Sounder. 

DERATIZATION". An operation per- 
formed with a view to destruction of rats 
on board ship, carried out with the ship 
loaded or after discharging the cargo. Vari- 
ous poisons are used: phosphorus, ai’senic 
and strychnine, as well as such gases as 
sulphur dioxide. 

Fr: Deratisation ; Ger: Entrattwfig. 

See Ratproofing. 

All the poisons mentioned kill rats but 
the dead bodies are liable to decompose and 
result in stench. Steam has also been used 
with success in lieu of fumigation by one 
the above mentioned gases, Rats are con- 
sidered the worst of all vermin on board ship 
as they damage cargo and are plague car- 
riers, 

Clark, P. W,, "The Ratproofing of new 
ships,” Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers (New York), Transactions, 
vol. 47 (1939) ; Grubbs and Holsendorf, The 
Ratproofing oj Vessels, TJ. S. Public Health 
Service, Report 93, Washington, 1931 ; Ran- 
dier, P. G. E., Deratisation et desinsectisa-‘ 
tion des navires par la chloropicrine, Rennes, 
1926; Ship Mats and Plagm, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Report 182, Washington, 
1914. 

DERATIZATION CERTIFICATE. The 
International Sanitary Convention of Paris, 
1926, requires that all vessels excepting cer- 
tain coasting vessels shall be furnished with 
a deratization certificate or a deratization 
exemption certificate, which will remain 
valid for six months. Also called fumigation 
certificate. 

Fr: Certificat de Deratisation; Ger: 
Entrattungsschein. 

DERELICT. 1. Goods or any other com- 
modity abandoned or relinquished by its 
owner, specifically a vessel abandoned at 
sea. A ship is derelict either by consent, 
compulsion, or stress of weather. 

2. Personal property abandoned or thrown 
away at sea by the owner in such a manner 
as to indicate that he intends to make no 
further claim thereto. 

Ft: Mpave; Ger: WracJcgut. 

See Quasi Derelict. 

It is generally admitted that to constitute 
der-elict in maritime law, in respect of sal- 
vage, it is necessary that the thing is found 
deserted or abandoned upon the seas 
whether it arose from accident or necessity 


» — 

or 7oluntary dereliction. The abandonment 
by the crew must be final without hope of 
recover or intention to return. 

Services in rescuing a derelict are salvaee 
services. ® 


DERMAJIJ. A plank-built fishing craft 
with straight stem originating from Indra- 
maju in Western Java. 

DERRICK. A form of crane consisting of 
a boom and mast with a whip and tackle 
connected to a deck winch, for raising and 
lowering weights, the boom capable of 
being topped up by means of lifts. The 
heel of the boom rests either on deck or on 
the foot of the mast. The word "derrick” can 
be applied to any swinging boom plumbing 
a hatch, supported by a topping lift and 
controlled sideways by guys or vangs. Such 
a boom is used for loading and discharging 
cargo and is called a cargo boom. 

Fr : Mat de Charge; Ger : Ladehaum, 

See Burton System, Heavy Derrick, 
Hydraulic Derrick, Lattice Derrick^ 
Slewing Derrick, Tubular Derrick,' 
Weldless Derrick, ^ 


Cargo booms are made of wooden spars 
lattice girder, or steel tubing. For lifts of 3 
to 5 tons, tubular steel booms have super- 
seded pitch pine derricks formerly used 
The number of cargo booms depends on the 
size of hatches and methods adopted for 
handling the cargo. When separate cargo 
booms are employed for hoisting and slew- 
ing, four are generally rigged on each side of 
the mast. The outreach of cargo booms 
when swung out over the side at right angles 
to the vessel’s center line, varies from 8 ft 
in small coasters to 12 to 18 ft. in average- 
sized vessels. The cargo hook in working 
position covers about two-thirds the len^h 
of hatchway with a derrick inclination of 
35® to 45® from the horizontal. 

American Marine Standards Committee 
Standard 49, Cargo Boom Fittings, Wash- 
ington, 1928; Standard 50, Cargo Boon Fit- 
tings. Washington, 1930. 

DERRICK BAND. Steel band fitted at the 
head of a cargo boom or derrick with lugs 
for topping-lift blocks, port and starboard 
guy pendants, and cargo blocks. 

Ft: Cercle de Mat de Charge; Ger: Lade- 
haum Loschnngband; Nockhand. 


DERRICK GFY. Guy fastened at the head 
of a cargo derrick for trimming or steady- 
ing. It generally consists of a wire pendant 
with rope tackle. Also called boom guy, 

Fr: Retenue de Mat de Charge; Ger: 
Ladebaumgeie* 


DERRICK LIGHTER. A harbor lighter 
fitted vdth hoisting apparatus and able to 
handle its own cargo without the assistance 
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Derrick (Cargo Booitt) 


of ship’s winches and tackle. A self pro- 
pelled harbor lighter; also called Steam 
lighter. 

DERRICK POST (IT. S.;. 

See Samson Post (G. B.). 

DERRICK STOOL. A small platform built 
at a height of about 8% ft. above deck 
around a mast where more than two derricks 
are required on each side of the mast or 
where it is desired to set winches parallel 
to the center line of the ship. It is bracketed 
to the mast or supported by stanchions or 
sometimes plated over and used as a deck 
locker. Also called derrick table, mast table, 
boom table. 

Fr: Tahlette de Mat de Charge; Support 
de Mat de Charge; Ger: Lade-- 
baumkonsole ; LadebaumstuhL 
DESERTION. Absence without leave of a 
member of the crew or failing to join a ship 
in due time after signing an agreement to 
proceed to sea. 

Fr: Desertion; Ger: Desertion, 
DESIGNED DISPLACEMENT. The dis- 
placement of a vessel when floating at her 
designed draft. 

DETACHED KEEL AND KEELSON. An 
arrangement occasionally adopted in ves- 
sels without double bottom, the keelson 
being above the floors and not in contact 
with the keel. 

DETACHING APPARATUS. 

See Releasing Gear. 

DEVELOPED AREA. The developed area 
of a propeller blade is the actual area of 
the blade surface irrespective of its shape. 
The developed area of the propeller is the 
sum of the developed areas of its blades. 

Ft: Surface developpee; Ger: Abge^ 
wickelte Fldche, 

DEVELOPER. 

See Loftsman* 

DEVIATION. 1. Deviation may be defined 
as a departure without justification and 
under no necessity from the proper and 
usual course of an agreed voyage, whereby 
the character and the incident of such voy- 
age are altered. 

The true objection to a deviation is not 
the increase of the risk, it is that the party 
contracting has voluntarily substituted 
another voyage for that which has been 
insured. The most serious consequences of 
this deviation are its effects on the insurance 
covering ship and cargo, for it amoxmts to 
a change of the risk. The benefit of the 
charter party exceptions are forfeited and 
the insurance is lost. 

If it is made out that the departure is 
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justified, it will not have the effect of a 
deviation. The master has always an implied 
permission to do what is necessary for the 
preservation of the vessel and the lives of 
those on board. It is not a deviation t,o put 
into a port to obtain provisions, to get 
repairs required for the safety of the ship, to 
replace officers or crew who have been lost 
during the voyage and without 'whom, it is 
unsafe to proceed. Sickness or stress of 
weather may excuse deviation even when 
falling short of absolute necessity, and lastly 
deviation is always allowable for the purpose 
of saving Life. 

Fr: Deroutement ; Ger: AhweichuTig vom 
Kurse. 

2. The amount by which a ship’s mag- 
netic compass needle points to one side or 
the other of magnetic north. It is east or 
plus if the compass points east of magnetic 
north and west or minus, if it points west of 
the magnetic north. Deviation is caused by 
the ship’s changed magnetic field, which 
changes with every change of heading. 

Fr: Deviation; Ger: Deviation. 

See Constant Deviation, Quadrantal Devi- 
ation, Semicircular Deviation. 
Brown, C. H., Deviation and the Deviascope, 
Glasgow, 1928, 

DEVIATION CLAUSE. A charter party 
clause enabling the ship to call at places 
other than the port of discharge. 

Fr: Clause de Deroutement ; Ger: Ahwei- 
chungsklausel; Deviationsklausel. 

See Deviation. 

DEVIATION TABLE. An arrangement in 
tabular form of the deviation of the mag- 
netic needle for each point of the compass. 

Fr: Table de Deviation; Ger: Steuertafel; 
Deviationstahelle. 

DEVIL. 1. The seam in a wooden deck 
which bounds the waterway. It is so-called 
from its difficulty of access in calking. 

2. A seam in the planking of a wooden 
ship on or below the waterline. 

See Devil’s Claw, Sneak Box. 

DEVIL’S CLA'W’. A very strong split-hook 
made to grasp a link of a chain cable and 
used as a stopper. Also called screw stop- 
per. The usual practice in the merchant 
service is to have one claw, with tumbuckle 
for each cable, attached by an eye to the 
forward end of the windlass bed plate. 
DEVIL’S COFFIN. 

See Sneak Box. 

DGHAISA. 

See Draissa. 

DHANGI. An Indian trading vessel simi- 
lar in rig to the Arab haghla. These vessels 
are double-ended and decked fore and aft 


with poop. Tonnage 50 to 200. Length 
over-all 69.4 ft. Length of keel 47.2 ^ft. 
Breadth 22.7 ft. Depth 10.4 ft. (Typical.) 

Two peculiar projecting pieces of wood 
extend forward beyond the stemhead in 
line with the gunwale. Most dhangis have 
two masts with a slight forward rake. The 
mainmast is secured at deck level to a spar 
on foreside. The dhangi differs from the 
haghla chiefiy by its sharp raked stern with 
poop. 

DHONI. 

See Doney. 

DHOW. A generic term applied to all the 
Arabic lateen-rigged, grab-built vessels of 
the Indian Ocean. Also called dati. The main 
features are a long overhang forward, a 
great beam and rise of floor, and a marked 
raking transom stern. They are fast, able, 
seagoing vessels. The shell plating is gener- 
ally w'orked in two thicknesses. Length 85 
ft. Breadth 20 ft. 9 in. Depth 11 ft. 6 in. 
(Average.) 

Fr: Boutre; Ger: Dau. 

According to Horncll the term ''dhow” 
is not recognized or used by the Arabs them- 
selves, who use “haghla” for the larger and 
“sambuk” for the smaller vessels of this 
type. The true dhow is the dau of Zanzibar : 
a small open boat used specially for the 
transport of firewood. It is a local synonym 
for the samhuk, a boat of quite small size 
with sharp stern. 

The dhow has a long raking stem running 
steeply to the point of greatest draft, which 
is situated well forward, whence the keel 
slopes up toward aft. This places the center 
of buoyancy far forward and prevents the 
bows from being thrown off either by the 
impact of an oncoming sea or the initial 
pressure of a squall when sailing on the wind. 
Many of them are sheathed on 21/^-in. plank 
bottom with 1-in. board, with a preparation 
of cliunam and oil called “galgaP between. 
This makes the vessel very durable and 
deters the inroads of teredos. Outside the 
sheathing there is a coat of the same mate- 
rial as that between the sheathing and 
planking. 

DIAGONAL. Deference planes used on the 
lines plan to define the longitudinal molded 
form of the hull through the turn of the 
bilge and just above and below it. These 
planes run diagonally downward from the 
centerline plane normal to the molded-hull 
surface. 

Fr: Lisse Oblique; Ligne d^ Aretes; Ger: 

Sentebene. 

See Bilge Diagonal. 

DIAGONAL AND LONGITUDINAL 
PLANKING. A system of double-skin 
planking in which the inner skin is laid at 
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an angle and lightly fastened to the keel 
gunwale and stringers. The outer is laid 
longitudinally as in carvel planking, with a 
canvas or cotton fabric between. In this 
sj^stem the ribs or frames are dispensed 
with, the plank being laid on stringers. It 
results in a very strong hull with great 
elastic strength. 

DIAGONAL BRACE. Iron straps or plates 
with a thickness of from % to IV 2 in. and 
a width of 3 to 6 in., used for tying the 
frame timbers of a wooden hull to each 
other and extending diagonally from within 
a short distance of the keelson to the top- 
sides. Also called diagonal truss. 

Fr; Bande Diagonale; Ger: Diagonal- 
hand; Diagonalschiene. 
DIAGONAL BULKHEAD. A diagonally 
planked wooden bulkhead made up with 
two cross layers of planking at an angle of 
45®. Two thicknesses of tarred felt are laid 
between the courses of planking. 

Fr: Cloison en bordages Croises; Ger: 
Diagonalgebanter Schott. 
DIAGONAL CEILING. A method of 
inside planking used on wooden hulls where 
the planks are laid diagonally between the 
bilges and the deck in order to increase the 
longitudinal strength of the whole structure. 

Fr: Vaigrage Diagonal; Ger: Diagonal- 
wegemng, 

DIAGONAL-CUr SAIL. A general term 
for various sails in which the cloths above 
the 'dast’’ or miter run at right angles to 
the leech and perpendicular to the foot 
below the last. The sail is cut out in two 
sections, a head section and a foot section. 
These sections meet and are joined at the 
last or miter, which is the seam made by 
joining the two sections, and should bisect 
the angle of the clew. 

Sails made in this fashion are fitted with 
a wire luff rope. They keep their shape well 
as any tendency to bagginess is counteracted 
by the method of construction. Jibs, fore- 
staysails, gaff-topsails, and Genoa jibs are 
usually cut diagonally, as are “loose-foot” 
Bermuda mainsails. 

DIAGONAL JIB. A jib cut in two sections, 
and jointed by a diagonal seam from the 
clew to the stay. 

DIAGONAL LINES. Straight lines extend- 
ing from the longitudinal middle-line plane 
to the frame sections of the body plan. 
Sometimes called diagonals. They are repre- 
sented by curved lines on the half breadth 
and sheer plans. 

Fr : Sections Obliques ; Idsses Planes; Ger: 
Senten im Spantenriss. 


DIAGONAL PILLAR. A hold pillar placed 
at a considerable athwartships angle so as 
to leave the bottom of the hold quite clear 
under a hatchway. Used in small coasting- 
vessels. Called also diagonal stanchion. 

Fr: Epontille Diagonale; Ger: Querlau- 
fende Stiltze. 

DIAGONAL PLANKING. A method of 
planking in which the shell of a wooden 
vessel or boat is formed by two layers of 
planks crossing each other at right angles 
and making an angle of 45 ® with the trans- 
verse frames. This system of planking is 
adopted for the sturdiest motorboats or 
pulling boats, known as double-skin boats. 

Fr : Construction a Bordages Croisis; Ger : 
Diagonalbauart. 

DIAGONAL STRAPPING. In wooden 
shipbuilding a method of bracing to improve 
the longitudinal strength of the hull, con- 
sisting of flat wrought iron bars arranged 
in lattice form and fitted diagonally inside 
the frame timbers, from beams to bilges. 
Also called diagonal bracing or diagonal 
trussing. 

Fr: Bandes Diagonales; Ger: Diagonal- 
schiene. 

DIAGONAL TIE PLATE. In sailing ves- 
sels, strips of plating laid diagonally from 
side to side under a wooden deck. They are 
riveted to the beams and butt-strapped to 
the stringer plates and longitudinal tie 
plates. They are designed as strengthening 
against the racking stresses transmitted to 
the deck by the masts. 

Fr: Bande Diagonale; Ger: Diagonal- 
schienen. 

DIAMOND-HANGING MESH. Meshes 
hung at an angle of 45° to the head and 
foot of a net. The meshes of most nets hang 
diamond-wise. 

DIAMOND KNOT. An ornamental knot 
used for manropes and footropes where it is 
necessary to pro'vdde a good hold for the 
hands or feet. Also called footrope knot, 
single diamond knot. 

Fr: Pomme d'Etrier; Noeud de Hauban 
(Anglais) ; Noeud de Tireveille 
Simple; Ger: Fallreepsknoten ; 

Diamantknoten. 

DIAMOND PLATE. A strap of conven- 
tional diamond shape uniting and strength- 
ening parts of framing which cross each 
other in the same place. 

Ft: Mouchoir enLosange; Ger: Diamant- 
platte. 

DIAMOND RIG. A term applied to 
standing rigging of a Bermuda or Marconi 
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mast in which the upper shrouds, instead of 
leading to the chain plates, are returned to 
the mast, where they fasten just above the 
lower spreaders. It is usual with this arrange- 
ment to have the lower shrouds made of 
heavier wire. 

DIAMOND SHROUD. A shroud as used 
on racing and cruising yachts which instead 
of leading down to the deck runs over the 


DIAPHRAGM HORN. A foghorn in which 
sound is produced by means of a disk dia- 
phragm vibrated by compressed air, steam 
or, electricity. Duplex or triplex units of 
different pitch produce a chime signal. 
DIAPHRAGM PLATE. A dividing plate 
or partition, which in part-awning or raised- 
quarter deck vessels fulfills the functions of 
a division and connection between the ends 
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cross-trees and fastens to another point on 
the mast. 

DIAPHONE, A compressed-air sound- 
signal apparatus used by coastal stations in 
foggy weather and emitting a low powerful 
note, each blast terminating with a sharp 
descending note termed ^‘grunt.” 

The diaphone consists of a cylinder with 
slits cut in its walls, and a hollow piston 
with similar corresponding slits which slides 
in it. Compressed air forces this piston up 
and down rapidly, at each movement releas- 
ing a puff of air through the slits. This results 
in a vei^ arresting and penetrating sound, 
which gives in a conical horn or trumpet a 
note of about 180 vibrations per second. 


of the awning deck and the quarter deck. 

Fr: Tole Diaphragme; Ger: Trenrmngs-- 
phtte, 

DIE-LOCK CHAIN. A modern type of 
anchor chain in which each link is made of 
two separate sections: a male and a female 
section. The male section has a number of 
shoulders and, during manufacture, holes 
are punched in the female section. The male 
section is inserted cold, and the heated 
female section is swaged down on the male 
section. 

Tests have shown that this mechanical 
lock is stronger than the full section at the 
quarters of the links, and that such chain 
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is stronger than wrought-iron or cast-steel 
chain of equal size. 

See Anchor Cable. 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC DRIVE. The Diesel- 
electric propulsion system comprises one or 
several Diesel engines driving direct-current 
shunt-'wound generators or alternators, 
which supply electrical power to the pro- 
pelling motor or motors coupled to the 
propeller shaft. The generators and motors 
are separately escited from smaller gener- 
ators known as exciters, which are directly 
connected to the generator shafts and driven 
by the same engines that drive the gener- 
ators. 

Fr: Propulsion Diesel-Electrique ; Oer: 
Motor Elektrischer Anirieh. 

The system lends itself with extreme 
readiness to remote or bridge control and 
regulation for any speed from zero to maxi- 
mum in either direction. The Diesel engines 
operate at constant speed and in only one 
direction of rotation irrespective of the speed 
or Erection of rotation of the propeller. 

Diesel-electric propulsion has a particu- 
larly useful field for those craft in which the 
power needed for the auxiliaries is^ high 
when compared to the total output as is the 
case with refrigerated vessels, fruit earners, 
oil tankers, dredgers. Tugboats operating in 
restricted waters ^such as harbors, bays, and 
rivers, offers an important field for Diesel- 
electric drive, the pilot house control pro- 
viding a precision of operation which no 
other direct form of propulsion can approxi- 
mate. 

DIESEL ENGINE. An oil engine working 
on the following principle: air is drawn into 
a cylinder and compressed to a pressure 
sufficiently high to raise the temperature 
so as to insure auto ignition of oil fuel 
injected into the cylinder at the end of 
compression, at a graduated rate. The work- 
ing pressure in the cylinder does not rise 
above the compression pressure. After com- 
bustion is complete, the gases expand 
adiabatically to the end of the stroke. The 
gases are then exhausted and the cycle starts 
again. 

Fr; Moteur Diesel; Ger; Verhrenmms- 
motor; Brennkraftmaschine. 

The over-all thermal efficiency of internal 
combustion engines is about 35-37 per cent 
of the energy of the fuel in a useful form 
at the shaft of the engine. The mechanical 
efficiency of the latest t 3 rpes varies from 75 
to 83 per cent. . ^ . 

Diesel engines are advantageous in that 
the plant requires a relatively small space, 
can be operated by a small number of men, 
has small loss in stand-by condition, gives 
good astern power and efficiency as com- 


pared with backing turbines, and provides 
long cruising range per ton of fuel. How- 
ever, the requirements for overhaul and 
maintenance, as "well as replacement parts, 
are considerable. The fuel is more expensive 
than that used in boilers, and the engines 
cannot be operated efficiently at low power 
or extreme full power for lengthy periods. 
Hawkes, C. J., Development of the Hea\^ 
Oil Engine for Ship Propulsion, North East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders (Newcastle upon Tyne), Transac-- 
tions, vol. 52 (1935-36); Hunter-Keller- 
Stromberg, ^ ^Diesel Engines for Cargo 
Ships,” Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Tramsactions, vol. 82 
(1938-39). 

DIESEL-HYDRAULIC WINCH. A cargo 
winch in which the necessary power is sup- 
plied by a Diesel-driven hydraulic pump 
placed in the engine room. This system is 
mainly confined to small coasting vessels 
equipped with two winches, where the same 
pump also supplies power to the windlass 
and capstan, as these auxiliaries and the 
winches are not required to be in service 
simultaneously. 

DIESEL OIL. A term which refers specifi- 
cally to petroleiun distillate of 20 to 30 
degrees Baume on which the majority of 
Diesel-engined ships operate. Some of the 
large marine Diesel engines are operated 
on bunker “C” oil of 10 to 18 degrees 
Baume with the oil heated to the flash point. 
Also called gas oil. 

Fr: Huile de Moteur; Ger: Dieseldl, 
Stanley Robinson, R., Diesel Engine Fuels, 
Marine Engineer, London, vol. 49, March- 
April-May, 1926; American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Diesel Fuel Specifications 
(New York, 1939). 

DIFFERENCE OF LATITUDE. The 
angular distance between the latitudes of 
two places measured on a meridian. 

Ft: Difference en Latitude; iGer: Breiten- 
unterschied, 

DIFFERENCE OP LONGITUDE. The 
difference of longitude of two places on the 
earth’s surface is the arc of the equator 
included between their meridians, or the cor- 
responding angle at the pole. 

Fr: Difference de Longitude; (jer: Uin- 
genunterschied, 

DIHENGE. A one-man dugout canoe sharp 
at both ends and of round cross section 
made of bght native wood, used by the 
Batanga people of the Cameroons. Length 
10 to 13 ft. Breadth 9 in. to 1.6 ft. The paddler 
sits on a sort of transverse bulkhead placed 
amidships. It is used by the fishermen of 
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Kribi and, although very unstable, crosses 
the bar daily. 

DIMENSIONS. The measurements which 
define the hull of a vessel, consisting of: the 
length over-all, length between perpendicu- 
lars, molded breadth, molded depth, and, 
for merchant vessels, the registered length, 
registered breadth, and registered depth. 
Sometimes called principal dimensions. 
DIMINISHING PLANK. 

See Diminishing Strakes. 

DIMINISHING STRAKES. Planking 
worked under the wales and thinning pro- 
gressively to correspond with the thickness 
of the bottom planking. This term also 
applies to the broad strakes between gar- 
board and bottom planking where the 
strakes have the same thickness. Also called 
diminishing stuff. 

Pr: Bordi de DiminutioTi; Ger: Verjung- 
ungsplanken. 

DINAPALANG. A flat-bottomed dugout 
of the Philippine Islands shaped like the 
sapiaoan but with stern and stem rounded 
instead of triangular. It is propelled by oars 
and steered by means of a rudder with tiller. 
There are thwarts for ten oarsmen. It is 
mostly used for fishing but also as general 
utility boat along the coasts. 

DINGHY. 1. A small rowboat with transom 
stern, single-banked with 2 or 4 oars, used 
as an extra boat on merchant vessels. It is 
usually the smallest ship’s boat. Also called 
dingey, cockboat. 

2. A small open boat used as tender and 
lifeboat in a yacht. Rig: one portable mast 
and spritsail. 

Pr: Youyou; Ger: Bdboot; Dingl. 

S, A decked boat, short and beamy, used 
for the transportation of passengers and 
goods in sheltered waters around the Indian 
peninsula. Also called dengi. It carries the 
whole of its load above deck. Indian dinghys 
are made in all sizes, from the small one- 
man craft 25 to 30 ft. in length and about 
% ton burden used as a ferry on the rivers 
of Bengal, to the large cargo carriers from 
Karachi used as lighters. 

See Pram Dinghy, Sponge Dinghy, Stem 
Dinghy. 

DIOPTRIC LIGHT. A coastal light in 
which the light from the burner is concen- 
trated into parallel beams by means of 
refracting lenses and prisms. 

Pr: Feu Dioptriqm; Ger: Lioptmches 
Feuer. 

DIOPTRIC TELESCOPE. A refracting 
telescope. 


DIP. 1. A correction to be applied to the 
observed altitude of a celestial body owing 
to the depression of the observer’s horizon 
and due to the curvature of the earth’s sur* 

Z 



face. Also called depression. The apparent 
dip is the angle between the observer’s 
visible and sensible horizons, but the ele- 
ment of refraction has to be taken into 
consideration in order to arrive at the true 
dip. 

Fr: Depression; Ger: Kimmtieje; Depress 
sion. 

See Magnetic Dip. 

2. The pronounced downward movement 
of the bows during the launch of a vessel 
when the fore poppets have passed beyond 
the ends of the gi’ound ways. Also called 
dipping, lifting. It occurs at the moment 
when the buoyancy provided by the 
immersed portion of the hull is larger than 
the weight of the fore end as it leaves the 
ground ways. 

Fr: Saint; Ger: Jumpen. 

DIP (to). 1. To lower and then raise again 
the ensign as a mark of courtesy to passing 
vessel. 

Fr: Faire Marquer; Ger: Dippen. 

2. A heavenly body is said to dip after 
it has crossed the meridian. 

3. To lower and shift on the opposite side 
of the mast the yard of a lugsail when tack- 
ing. Hence, the name ^^dipping lug.” 

Fr: Gamheyer; Ger: Dippen, 

DIP (at the). A flag is said to be ^'at the 
dip” when hoisted about half the length 
(height) of the halyards. 

Fr: a Mi-Drisse; Ger: EalhstocJc, 

DIP CIRCLE. 

See Dipping Compass. 

DIP NET. A net used for transferring the 
catch of a deep-sea seiae after it has been 
brought alongside. It is operated either 
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entirely by hand or partly by hand and 
partly by power. Also called scoop, brailer. 

Fr: Epuisette; Ger: Sireichnetz. 

DIPPER DREDGE, A dredge fitted with 
excavating machinery similar in its construc- 
tion to the ordinary steam shovel except 
that the platform carrying the machinery 
consists of a barge instead of a car. 

Fr: Drague a Pelle; Ger: Schawfelhagger ; 
Ldjfelhagger, 

The principal features are the bucket, 
the arm to which it is attached, and the 
boom which supports and guides the arm. 
The boom^ is mounted on a turntable bo 
that dredging can be undertaken around a 
wide arc. 

DIPPING. 

See Pivoting. 

DIPPING COMPASS. An instrument 
which consists of a magnetic needle sus- 
pended between centers, a vertical gradu- 
ated circle whose center coincides with the 
axis of the needle, and a gi’aduated hori- 
zontal circle. It is used to measure the angle 
of dip or inclination of the magnetic needle. 
Also called dip compass, inclination com- 
pass, dip circle. 

Fr: Compos dflnolinakon; Ger: Inhlina- 
tion Bvjssole; NeigungskoTnpass. 
DIPPING LINE. One of the small lines 
fastened to the heel of the yard of a dipping 
lugsail to swing the yard on the other side 
of the mast when tacking. 

DIPPING ITJG. A lugsail with the hal- 
yards bent at a point about two-fifths of 
the length of the yard from its forward end. 

Fr: Voile de Lougre Volante; Voile a 
Bourcet Gambeyant; Ger: Dip- 
pende Luggersegel ; Lose Lugger- 
segel. 

The tack hooks well forward of the mast, 
there being generally an eyebolt on either 
bow for this purpose. The sail is set to 
leeward of the mast. When going about, the 
yard has to be dipped each time to the new 
lee side of the mast. Although one of the 
finest drawing sails, it is ^ little used, on 
account of its rmhandiness in making tacks. 
DIPPING NEEDLE. A magnetic needle 
hanging on a horizontal axis and capable of 
moving only in a vertical plane. It indicates 
the angle which the line of magnetic force 
makes with the horizon. Also called inclina- 
tion needle. 

Fr; Aiguille d^Inclinaison; Ger: Inklina^ 
tionsmdeL 

See Dipping Compass. 

DIP ROPE. A length of open-link chain 
or wire used with a clear-hawse pendant. 
Also called hawse rope. The outer end is 


fitted with a shackle large enough to engage 
a hnk of the anchor cable and the inner 
end with a long tail of Manila rope. 

Fr: Itagiie d’AjJoiLrchage. 

DIPSEY. The float of a fishing line. Also 
called cork buoy. 

Fr: Flotte; Ger: Korlcsckmmmer, 



DIRECT-ACTING PUMP. A type of 
reciprocating pump in which the plunger of 
the water end is driven directly by the rod 
which carries the piston of the steam end, 
in contradistinction to the indirect-acting 
pump, in which the plunger of the water end 
is driven by a beam or linkage which is 
connected to and actuated by the steam 
piston rod of a separate reciprocating engine. 
An indirect-acting pump sometimes driven 
by a crank, is rotated by a turbine or motor. 
DIRECT CONNECTED STEERING 
GEAR. A hand or power steering gear in 
which the necessary power is applied to the 
tiller without any mtermediary transmissions 
such as chains, rods, or shafting. 

Ft: Appareil a Gouverner a Commande 
Directe; Ger; Rvdermaschine mit 
direktem Antrieb. 

DIRECT DRIYE. A propulsion ^stem in 
which the propeller shafting is directly con- 
nected to the main, engines and turns at the 
same number of revolutions as the prime 
mover. Direct drive in modem practice is 
used only with reciprocating engines. 

Ft: Transmission Directe; Ger: Dvrekter 
Anirieb, 

DIRECTIONAL RADIO BEACON. A 

wireless station which emits a beam of 
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waves in one or several definite directions 
or sectors. Also called beam transmitter or 
a directional wireless beam transmitter. 

Er: Radio'phare Directionnel ; radiophare 
a jaisceau tournant; Ger: Gerich- 
tete Funkbake. 

A direction-finding receiver (direction 
finder or radio compass) is not necessary as 
signals of this kind are confined to narrow 
beams, and distinguished by different Morse 
letters. 

DIRECTION FINDER. 

See Radio Compass. 

DIRTY MONEY. Extra remuneration paid 
to longshoremen or stevedores when called 
upon to handle goods badly damaged, 
stained or verminous, or which are, in their 
nature, exceptionally dirty or of offensive 
odor. 

DIRTY SHIP. An expression used in the 
oil trade to denote a tanker which carries 
dirty oils, such as crude and fuel oils, as dis- 
tinguished from a '‘clean ship/^ which trans- 
ports clean products such aa gasoline, 
kerosene, lubricating oil. 

DISABLED. Said of a vessel injured or 
impaired in such a manner as to be incapa- 
ble of proceeding on her voyage. 

Fr: En Avarie; Ger: Dienstunfdhig, 
DISBURSEMENTS. 1. Payments made 
by the master or by the ship’s agents on 
behalf of the owners. They include customs 
fees, bunkers, stores, and sundry expenses 
during a vessel’s stay in port. The largest 
items which may come under this heading 
are the cost of loading or discharging, and 
cash advances made by the agents to the 
master for crew’s wages, and ship repairs, if 
any. 

Fr: Mises dehors; Ger: Aiislagen, 

2. A compendious term used in marine 
insurance policies to describe any interest 
which is outside the ordinary interests of 
hull, machinery, cargo, and freight. 

Ft: Frais d^Armement; Ger: Schiffshe- 
durfnissgelder. 

The term refers in general to moneys 
expended by the owners incidental and pre- 
paratoiy to, or in connection with, the 
continuance or the performance of a voyage, 
including fuel, provisions and stores for pas- 
sengers and crew, port charges, etc. 

DISC AREA. The area of the circle 
described and enclosed by the tips of pro- 
peller blades. 

Fr: Aire du disqm; Ger: Ereis0che; 
Sckrauhendiskftdche, 

DISC-AREA RATIO. The ratio of devel- 
oped area to disc area of a screw propeller. 


Fr: Coefficient d^Aire ; Ger: Kreisjldchen^ 
verh'dltnis des Schraubendisks. 

See Developed Area, Disc Area. 
DISCHARGE. A formal document given 
to seamen when they are leaving a vessel 
released from duty. Also called discharee 
ticket. 

Fr: Certificat de Debarquement; Ger: 
Entlassungsschein. 

See Scale Discharge. 

DISCHARGE (to). 1. To take the cargo 
out of a vessel. To unload. 

Fr: Decharger; Ger: Loschen. 

The operation of getting the cargo out of 
■a ship is the business of the shipowner as 
part of his contract of carriage. Landing is 
the business of the receiver of the cargo or 
his agent, and is at his cost. Although dis- 
charging and landing is usually one continu- 
ous 9 peration it is generally accepted in 
practice that discharging ceases when the 
goods are out of roach of the ship’s tackle. 

2. To release from duty or service any 
member of the crew. 

Fr: Debarquer; Ger: Abmustem. 

DISC SHEAVE, A solid sheave of wood or 
metal, that is, one without spokes. 

Fr: Rea Plain; Ger: Massige Scheihe. 
DISEMBARKATION. The act of landing 
from a ship. This term refers particularly 
to passengers or cattle that walk ashore. 

Fr: Debarquement ; Ger: Axcsschiffung. 
DISENGAGING GEAR. Apparatus for 
use in conjunction with the tacldes or falls 
by which a lifeboat is lowered from the 
deck of a vessel. It consists of a hand-con- 
trolled ^gear located within reach of the 
person in charge of the boat. By applying a 
hand force of from 15 to 30 lb. on a lever 
or line both ends of the boat are simul- 
taneously released from the falls. Also called 
releasing gear, disengaging apparatus, detach- 
ing apparatus. 

Fr: Appareil de Dicrochage; Ger: 
Detachierapparat; Boot Slipvor- 
richtung. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 58, Lifeboat Disengaging Appor 
ratus, Washington, 1929. 

DISHED PLATE, A plate of U shape, in 
cross section, as used for connecting the 
stem and stempost to the keel. 

Fr: TSle Emhoutie; Ger: Gepresste 
Platte, 

DISMASTED. Said of a vessel with mast 
or masts carried away by the force of the 
wind, stranding, collision, and so on. 

Fr: DimdU; Ger: Entmastet, 
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DISPATCH, An agreed sum paid by tKe 
shipowner to a charterer in respect of each 
day saved in loading or unloading a vessel 
as against the number of days specified in 
the charter party. Also called dispatch 
money. 

Fr: Rachat de Planche; Prime de Celer-^ 
ite; Indemnite 'pour temps gagne ; 
Ger: Beforderungsgeld; Eilgeld; 
Dispatchgeld ; Beschleunigungsge- 
huhr. 

See Customary Dispatch, Tree Dispatch. 
DISPLACEMENT. The number of tons 
of water displaced by a vessel afloat 


of a vessel in fresh or salt water at any 
specified draft, the displacement being 
expressed in tons of 2,240 lb. Also called 
curve of displacement. 

Fr: Courbe de Biplacements; Ger: 
Yerdrangungskurve ; Deplacements-- 
kuTve; Tragjdhigkeitsskala; De~ 
placementsskala. 

DISPLACEMENT LENGTH. 1. The 

length used in displacement calculations. 

2. Length measured from specially located 
perpendiculars near one or both ends of 
yachts and vessels of unusual design when 
length as .measured by the usual methods 



(1 ton = 2240 lb.). The sum of light weight 
and dead weight is equal to the displace- 
ment. 

Fr: Beplacement; JJer: Wasserverdrdng- 
mg. 

See Load Displacement, Light Displace- 
ment, Volume of Displacement. 

In accordance with Ai'chimedes’ principle, 
displacement and weight are equivalent 
quantities for floating boches so that the 
displacement of a vessel is not only ^ the 
weight of the water she displaces at a given 
draft but also the weight of vessel and 
contents at that draft. 

DISPLACEMENT COEFFICIENT. The 
product of the two-thirds power of the dis- 
placement and the cube of the speed, 
divided by the indicated horsepower. 

See Admiralty Coefficient, 
DISPLACEMENT CURVE. A curve 
showing to a suitable scale the displacement 


would not constitute a good average indes 
of the underwater form. It is sometimes 
measured from the foreside of the screw 
aperture. 

DISPLACEMENT-LENGTH COEFFI- 
CIENT. The displacement-length coeffi- 
cient is the ratio of a vessel’s displacement 
in tons to 1/100 of its length in feet cubed. 
It is essentially a criterion of the amount 
of displacement estabhshed upon a given 
length. 

Ger : Terdrangungsldrige-Koeffizient. 
Displacement-Length Coefficient jor Typical 
Merchant Vessels: 

Fast passenger ships ... 65 to H5 
Intermediate vessels . . . 100 to 170 
General cargo carriers . . 140 to 250 

Small cargo vessels 200 to 250 

DISPLACEMENT TON. The unit of dis- 
placement. That volume of the fluid in 
which the ship may be afloat that weighs 
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2,240 lb. In salt water it measures 35 cu. ft. 
Er: Tonne de Deplacement; Ger: 

Deplacementstonne. 

DISPLACEMENT TONNAGE. 

See Displacement. 

DISTANCE FREIGHT. Freight propor- 
tionate to the mileage of the voyage actually 
performed. Distance freight is not recognized 
by common law in the United States and 
Great Britain. It is recognized in German, 
Italian, and Spanish law. 

Fr: Fret de Distance; Fret proportionnel ; 
Ger: Distanzfracht ; Besegelte 

Fracht, 

DISTANCE LINE. One of the lines fas- 
tened to the upper corners of a collision mat, 
by which it is lowered to the desired loca- 
tion. Also called lowering line, guy line. 
DISTANT CONTROL GEAR. 

See Follow-up Gear. 

DISTILLING CONDENSER. In a distil- 
ling plant, a device for condensing to fresh 
water the steam produced in the evaporator 
by heating brine (sea water). It utilizes a 
continuous flow of sea water as a coolant. 
DISTILLING PLANT. An installation for 
producing fresh water from sea water. Nor- 
mally it consists of an evaporator and dis- 
tilling condenser, with associated pumps, 
piping, gauges, valves, and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

See Evaporator. 

DISTRESS. A term used when a ship 
requires immediate assistance from unlooked 
for damage or danger, such as important 
breakdown, lack of food, or any accident. 

Fr: Detresse; Ger: Beenot. 

DISTRESS CARGO. A term sometimes 
used to denote cargo shipped at higher than 
current rate of freight when the shipper is 
compelled to forward at once in order to 
satisfy the terms of his sales contract. 
DISTRESS FLAG. Any flag displayed as 
a signal of distress. When the national flag 
is so used, it is generally displayed upside 
down or hoisted at half-mast. 

Fr: Pavilion de Secows; Ger: Notflagge. 
DISTRESS GUN. A gun fired every min- 
ute as a distress signal hy a vessel in immi- 
nent danger. 

Fr: Canon de Detresse; Ger: Notschutz. 
DISTRESS LIGHT. A self-i^iting red 
light capable of burning and giving forth a 
brilliant flame of not less than 500 candle 
power for at least 2 minutes. Under the 
International Conference for Safety of Life 
at Sea, every lifeboat equipment must 


include 12 distress lights in a watertight 
metal container. 

Fr: Feu Pyrotechnique ; Ger: Notdgnal 
Feuer. 

DISTRESS SIGNAL. An urgent signal 
meaning that help is needed. The distress 
signal by international code is a two-flag 
signal beginning with letter “N A” 
means aground; 'N M’’ moans am on fire 
etc. Signals of distress are of various kinds* 
hoisting the national flag halfmast or upside 
down, firing guns or rockets, showing blue 
lights, sending by wireless the letters 

Fr: Signal do Detresse; Ger: Notsignal 
DISTRIBUTION BOX. A cast-metal box, 
fitted with a number of valves, into which 
a number of pipes, connected to pumps and 
tanks or compartments, are led. For bilge 
and ballast systems separate valve chests 
are usually provided for the forward and 
afterholds. They are so arranged that one 
pump can be made to draw from any one of 
the compartments connected with it. Also 
called valve chest, manifold. 

Fr: Boiie de Distribution ; SGei’: Cruppen- 
ventilhisten; Schieberkasten; Week- 
selvcntilkastcn. 

DITTY BAG. A bag about 14 in. high and 
7 in. in diameter made of light duck canvas 
with eyelet holes around the hem, con- 
taining a sailmaker^s palm, sail needles, 
twine, marline and a marl inesp ike. It forms 
part of the standard equipment for ship’s 
lifeboats. 

Ger: Kravsack. 

DIURNAL CIRCLE. One of the circles of 
the celestial sphere on which a heavenly 
body appears to move daily across the sky 
from east to west, rising in the east and 
setting in the west. 

Fr: Cercle Diurne; Ger: Abweichungs- 
parallel. 

DIURNAL INEQUALITY. The difference 
in height of the two high waters or of the 
two low waters of each day. The difference 
changes with the declination of the moon 
and to a lesser extent with the declination 
of the sun. 

Ft: Inigalite Diurne; Ger: Tdgliche 
VngleichheiL 

DIURNAL RANGE. The difference be- 
tween mean higher high water and mean 
lower low water, in those places where the 
tide is chiefly diurnal. 

Fr: Amplitude Diurne; Ger: Tdgliche 
Tidenhuh, 
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DIXJEIfAL TIDE. The tide is said to be 
diurnal "when only one high water and one 
low water occur during a tidal day. 

DIVER. One skilled in the practice of div- 
ing, equipped with either a helmet or head- 
piece (shallow-water diving), or a diving 
suit (deep-sea diving). 

Fr: Scaphandrier; Ger: Taucher, 

Shallow-water diving with helmet alone 
is practicable in depths up to 40 ft. Deep-sea 
divers have worked for short periods in 
depths of more than 300 ft. 

Davis, R. H., Deep Diving and Submarine 
Operations, London, 1935. 

DIVERGIN-G WAVES. A system of waves 
at the bow and stern caused by the motion 
of a ship through the water, the crests of 
which slope aft. Their creation requires part 
of the ship’s propulsive power and results 
in ^Vave-making resistance,” a component 
of the ship’s total resistance to propulsion. 

Fr: Y agues Divergentes ; Ger: Divergie- 
rende Wellen. 

DIVIDED UPTAKES. Am installation in 
which the boiler uptakes are removed from 
the center line of the ship and are led to 
port and starboard in the shape of two 
narrow ducts, which divide under the pa^en- 
ger decks, lead up at the wings of the 
promenade deck, and converge in the base 
of each smoke pipe at boat-deck level. 

Fr: Conduits de Fum.ee Lateraux; Ger: 
Verteilte Rauch jangjuhrung. 

The purpose of this installation is to give 
a free, uninterrupted passage along the slnp’s 
center line, available for public rooms. The 
loss of longitudinal strength entailed by cut- 
ting twin apertures at* the wings of steel 
decks, is made up by suitable structural 
compensation. 

DIVITTG SUIT. A hermetically sealed dress 
with necessary appliances for diving and 
working under water. Also called diving 
dress, diving gear. 

The suit itself is made of solid sheet rub- 
ber between inner and outer laj^ers of twill. 
It has a collar of thick vulcanized rubber, 
which fits a corselet, pierced with holes for 
the reception of corselet studs. The corselet 
itself is made of tinned copper and has a 
metal band around its outer edge with pro- 
jecting studs. 

The helmet is also of tinned copper. Inlet 
and outlet valves of the non-return type are 
provided. The outlet valve can be adjusted 
by the diver so as to regulate the pressure in 
the helmet, which is kept slightly higher 
than that of the surrounding water. The 
helmet is fastened to ,the corselet by means 
of a segmental ring which fits into a cor- 
respondmg ring on the corselet. Three win- 


dows of glass in. thick are fitted on the 
sides and front of the helmet. 

The diver also wears a weighted belt, fit- 
ted with lead weights, and heaiy shoes, also 
weighted with lead, to assist him in main- 
taining an erect position while working 
below the surface. 

An air hose made of canvas, steel wire, 
and rubber with an inside diameter of % in. 
supplies air to the helmet from an air pump 
or air bottles. A breast rope brought up 
under the diver’s right arm and secured to 
the corselet with a lan 3 'ard serves for sig- 
naling and as a safety device. A telephone, 
now fitted to all diving suits, is of great 
value and plaj^s an important part in salvage 
operations. 

Da'vis, R. H., Diving Manual, London, 1935; 
U. S. K’a\y, Divmg Manual, Washington. 

DOAI. 

See Due. 

DOATY (G. B.). Said of the condition of 
timber when stained with j^ellow and black 
spots. 

DOB. Small East Indian outrigger dugout 
canoe from Aru Islands (Banda Sea) similar 
to the hoi: a. Also called dab. 

DOB B YIN G. Seamen’s term for washing 
clothes. 

DOBLE. A centerboard boat from the 
Medway estuaiy^ emploj^ed in drift-net or 
beam-trawl fisheries and rigged with single 
mast, boomed spritsail and jib-headed fore- 
sail, set flying and tacked down to the 
stemhead. It is decked at ends with water- 
wa 3 ’'s running fore and aft and a sharp stern. 
A fi.sh well is built amidships through which 
the center plate moves. Length 12 ft. 
Breadth 4.3 ft. Depth 1.5 ft. (Average.) 
DO-BUNE. A Japanese boat employed in 
the local herring and salmon fisheries. It is 
similar to the samha-hune but smaller and 
pulls 8 oars. Length over-all 16 ft. 8 in. 
Breadth 4 ft. 5 in. (Topical.) 

DOCK. Artificial basin provided with suit- 
able installations for loading or unloading 
close to the sea where vessels can lie afloat. 
The space may communicate freely with the 
stream or harbor, or the entrance to it may 
he closed by gates or a lock. Dock gates are 
usually employed when the rise and fall of 
the tide exceeds 10 to 12 ft. 

Ft: Bassin; (j^r: Hajenhecken, 

DOCK (to). To take, bring, or receive a 
ship into dock. 

Fr: Entrer an Bamn; Ger: Docken. 
DOCKAGE. A charge or due leaded against 
a vessel in cases where, in addition to har- 
borage, the vessel makes use of the dock 
accommodation of a port for the purpose of 
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taking in or discharging cargo. Also called 
quayage, berthing dues, dock tonnage dues. 

Fr: Droits de Quai; Droits de Bassin; 
Ger: Dockgeld; Kaikosten; Kai- 
geld; Xaiabgaberi. 

Dockage may be additional to the harbor 
tonnage dues or the former may cover the 
latter. Dockage charges are ^sessed in some 
ports on the gross tonnage, in others on the 
net tonnage, and in still others on the ves- 
sel’s length. In most ports ships lying second 
out are not charged for dockage. 

See Penalty Dockage. 

DOCKAGE PERIOD. The period of time 
during which the stand of the tide and cur- 
rent will permit the gates of a wet dock to 
remain open and vessels to enter or leave 
the dock. 

DOCK BOSS (IT. S.). One in charge of 
all checkers employed on a dock or pier. 
Assists the receiving clerk, delivery clerk 
and stevedores and informs the harbor mas- 
ter where loaded lighters should be placed. 
Instructs checkers where to place cargo 
received from trucks. 

DOCK DUES. 

See Dockage. 

DOCKER. A laborer employed for loading 
and discharging vessels in the docks. Also 
called longshoreman. 

Fr: Docker; Debardeur; Ger; Dockar- 
heiter; Kaiarbeiter; Hajenarbeiter, 
DOCK FLOOR. The bottom of a dry dock. 
It usually has a slight fall from back to 
front and from center to sides to facilitate 
drainage. 

Fr; Radier; Ger: Sohle. 

DOCKING. The operation or charge made 
for assisting a vessel into a dock. 

Fr: Entree au Bassin; Ger: Docken, 
DOCKING PLAN. A plan used by those 
in charge of a dry dock to determine the 
blocking required for a particular vessel 
prior to entering the dock. It consists of a 
longitudinal section with transverse bulk- 
heads, engine and boiler spaces, and sea 
connections indicated. At various points 
cross sections are shown giving form of bot- 
tom, rise of floors, and fineness of ends. For 
ships with considerable shape, tables of off- 
sets are included to facilitate setting bilge 
blocks and crabbings and blocking under 
docking keels. In the case of tank vessels 
with riveted hull, the plan shows the position 
of keel butts and the extent thereof. 
DOCKING PLUG. A screwed set pin of 
from Vs to 1%-in. diameter made of brass 
and fitted in the garboard strake of the shell 
plating at the bottom of each compartment 


to drain the water which remains in the 
ballast tanks when the vessel is in dry dock 
Also called drain plug, bottom plug, bleeder 
plug, drain bolt, bleed cock. 

Fr: Nahle; Bouchon de Nable; Ger; 
Bodejiventilstopsel; Pflock; Amseri^ 
hautpjlock. 

DOCKING TELEGRAPH. An apparatus 
forming a coninnini cation between the 
bridge and stern for signaling special orders 
while warping the ship in and out of dock. 
It is usually combined with an engine direc- 
tion telltale, the dial of which indicates the 
speed and direction in which the engines are 
working. 

Fr: Transmetteur dVrdres Arriere; Ger: 
Docktelegrapli. 

DOCK LINE (U. S.). A line established 
by legislative authority along the shores of 
a navigable waterway, out to which riparian 
owners have the privilege of filling in and 
building. 

DOCKMAN. See Wharfman. 
DOCKMASTER. 1. An official subordinate 
to the harbormaster responsible for super- 
vising the locking in or out of vessels or 
craft at the dock gates, directing the move- 
ments and berthing of ships using any dock 
under his control. Also called berthing offi- 
cer. He is assisted by piermaster. 

Fr : Oficier de Port ; Ger : Dockmeister. 

2. An official responsible for the correct 
setting of blocks and dry docking of ships. 
DOCK PASS (G. B.). 1. A document 

issued by the dock authorities before a ves- 
sel leaves the dock. It is a voucher that the 
dock dues have been paid. 

2. A pass to be given up at the entrance 
to a pier or dock as authorization that goods 
are allowed to leave the premises. Also called 
truckman’s pass. 

Fr: Permis dEnlevement. 

3. Pass issued by the Bureau of Customs, 
authorizing the bearer to board incoming 
vessels after such vessels have been inspected 
by quarantine authorities. 

DOCK RECEIPT. A receipt issued by a 
shipping firm when goods are delivered at 
the wharf before shipment. Also called 
receiving note. It is later exchanged fox the 
bill of lading. 

Fr: Regn Provisoire; Ger: Ahlieferwng-* 
schein; Kaiempfangsehein; t)ber- 
mkmeschein. 

DOCK SIGNAL. Any of the signals apply- 
ing to a closed basin or wet dock constituting 
a subdivision of a port. 

Fr: Signal de Port; Ger: DoeJesignaL 
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DOCK SILL. The platform or flooring at 
the entrance of a dry dock. The timber or 
foundation against which the gates of a dock 
or lock shut. The depth of water which will 
float a vessel in or out is measured from the 
sill to the surface. Also called apron. 

Fr: Seuil; Ger: Dockhaupt; DrempeL 
DOCK STTPEKINTENDENT (G. B.;. A 
person_ responsible for the supervision of 
operations at the dockside or pier, including 
the discharge of vessels, the housing and 
delivery of goods, the dispatch of outgoing 
cargo and all routine work in the process of 
cargo handling between ship and shore. In 
the United States called wharf superintend- 
ent. Sometimes called traffic manager. 
DOCK TOiyrKAGE DUES. 

See Dockage. 

DOCK TRIALS. A four to sis hour trial 
of the main engines at or near the highest 
revolutions it is practically possible to main- 
tain with the vessel moored alongside the 
dock or fitting-out basin. After the trials the 
engines are opened up for examination. The 
steering gear and windlass are also tested at 
dock trials. The usual test for the steering 
gear includes continuous operation for at 
least two hours during which the rudder is 
moved from hard over to hard over, using 
alternately the wheelhouse steering wheel 
and any of the other steering station appa- 
ratus. The windlass is operated, raising and 
lowering each anchor, running out as much 
chain as the depth of dock permits. 

Fr: Essais an point fixe. 

DOCK TUG. A tug whose duty it is to 
shift a more or less large inert mass from 
berth to berth in still water. This duty is 
occasionally performed by the simple process 
of ^‘butting,” or pushing broadside on the 
ship to be moved. 

Fr; Eemorqueur de Bassin; Ger: Doch~ 

schlepper. 

DOCK WARRANT (G. B.). A negotiable 
instrument issued by the dock owners to 
the owner of goods imported and ware- 
housed in the docks, as a recognition of his 
title to the goods, upon the production of 
the bill of lading. Also called warehouse 
receipt. 

Fr: Warrant; Re cepisse~W arrant ; Ger: 

Warenschein; Lagerpfandsckein; 

Waren Lagerschein. 

DOCK WINCH. A portable or stationary 
winch installed on a pier or dock, used 
in transferring cargo between ship and 
shore. 


DOCUMENT (to) (U. S.), To provide a 
vessel with the necessary papers required by 
law to establish ownership and nationality. 
In Great Britain called to register. 

See Certificate of Registry. 

According to the navigation laws of the 
United States, vessels engaged in foreign 
tode are given a certificate of registry. 
Coasting and fishing vessels if over 20 tons 
^oss have a certificate of enrollment, and 
those with a tonnage ranging from 5 to 20 
a license. Pleasure vessels of 16 tons or more 
sail under a license. 

DODDLE NET. A dip net used by fisher- 
men in the North Sea to dip fish out of a 
beam trawl when an unusually large catch 
has been made. Called also diddle-net. 
DODGER. See Weather Cloth. 

DOG. 1, A handle used on hinged water- 
tight doors to force the door frame against 
ite gasket. It can be operated from both 
sides of the door. Also called snib. In Great 
Britain called clip. 

Fr: Tourniquet; Ger: HandkebeL 

2. A short iron bar with sharpened ends 
bent at right angles and pointed. The ends 
are driven into the built-up wooden keel 
blocks at the bottom of a dry dock to 
secure them together and to prevent them 
from floating. Also called dog iron. 

Fr: Crampe; Ger: Klammer. 

3. An iron implement used by shipwrights 
with a fang at one end and at the other an 
eye in which a rope may be fastened. It is 
used to haul objects. Another common form 
has a fang at each end. 

Fr: Renard; Ger; Balkhaken; Teujels^ 
klaue. 

4. A piece of steel rod bent to somewhat 
less than a right angle, used for clamping 
down shapes or plates on the bending floor 
or slab when they are taken out of the 
furnace. Also called slab dog. 

Fr: Yalet; Ger: Eisenhugel. 

See Manhole Dog, Mooring Dog. 
DOG-BITCH THIMBLE. A contrivance 
by which the topsail sheet block was pre- 
vented from making a half turn in the clew, 
as often happened when the block was 
secured there. 

DOGBODT. A transom-stemed New Eng- 
land boat, with cat schooner rig, much used 
until about 1820 for inshore fishing. It was 
gradually replaced by the pinky. 

DOG BOLT. A bolt used in connection with 
a dog for holding a manhole cover, ha tch 
cover, or inspection door in place. 

Ger : Klammerbolzen, 

See Drop Bolt. 
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DOGGER. A small vessel of about 150 
tons formerly employed in the North. Sea 
cod and herring fisheries. It was generally 
rigged with a main- and mizzenmast and 
resembled a ketch or galliot in hull form. 
(Now extinct.) 


aegrees north, ihe southern limit lies nearlv 
always to the north of the equator, vandr,* 
between 1 and 3 degrees north latitude. 

Pr: C^mes Equatoriaux; Pot au Noif 
Gei: Stilly Gurtel; Doldncm’; 
Aquatonalkalmen. 


DOG IRON. 

See Dog. 

DOG’S EAR. One of the irregular-shaped 
corners of an awning formed by the openings 
to accommodate the masts and stays which 
pass through it, 

DOGSHORE. Short timbers used for hold- 
ing temporarily a small- or medium-sized 
vessel about to be launched, while keel 
blocks and shores are removed and mtil 
actual release takes place. Also called dagger. 
They consist of diagonal timbers, one on 
each side of the ways, abutting against pro- 
jections (dog cleats) on the standing and 
on the sliding ways. Tinder each dogshore 
there is a small block or trigger. To release 
the vessel the triggers are removed and the 
dogshores knocked down by a falling weight. 
Fr: Clef de Berceau; Clef de Lancement; 

Ger: Schliitem lander, 
DOG-STOPPER. A stopper put on to 
enable the men to bitt the cable or to relieve 
the strain on the windlass. These stoppers 
are usually made of chain except in small 
craft, where a piece of rope is used with a 
stopper knot or an iron toggle and lanyard 
for lashing to the cable. 

Fr: Barharasse; Ger: Kettenstopper. 
DOGU. A single outrigger dugout canoe 
from Palau Islands (Micronesia) similar in 
design, to the hotraol. It is used for trans- 
portation between the islands of Peliliu and 
Ngeaur; also for fishing. The hxill is strongly 
built for rough work. 

DOG VANE. A light vane to show the 
direction of the wind, generally placed in 
the mizzert or aftershrouds. It is made of 
bunting in the shape of a conical bag or 
with a cork and feathers. 

Fr: Penon; fxev: Verkicker. 

DOG WATCH. One of the two two-hour 
watches between 4 and 8 p.m. The dog 
watches permit a shift in the order of the 
watch every 24 hours so that the same men 
will not have the same watch every night. 

Fr: Petit Quart; iGer: Plattfuss, 
DOLDRUMS. A belt of calms and light 
airs lying between the trade winds of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. At the 
winter solstice its average northern limit is 
in five degrees north of latitude in the 
months about the summer solstice, 12 


DOLLIE. A small wrought-iron bollard 
about 6% in. high fixed on the coping stone 
along the edge of a dock wall, used for the 
lines of barges and other harbor 

DOLLOP. A sea that leaps over the hul- 
wark rail and breaks on deck. 

f tool used by riveters which 

takes the place of the holding-on hammer 
used for hand-riveting. Also called dolly 
bar, hobby. ^ 

Fr: Tas; Ger: Nietstockchen ; Gegen- 
halter. 

The spring dolly is made of a piece 
of^in. pipe about 12 in. long having at one 
ordinary^ cast-steel handle, while at 
the other there is a bushing through which 
a set screw holds the cup or snap. Inside 
the pipe there is a piece of round iron about 
^ A ^ backed by a spiral spring. 

2. A tool used to turn or hold angles 
tees, or similar bars in position while they 
are tack-welded, riveted, or fitted to other 
objects. It is provided with a plate head 
slotted in two directions. ^ 

DOLPHIN. 1. A spar or block of wood 
made fast to an anchor, having a ringbolt 
at each end through which a hawser can be 
rove. Used for small craft to ride by. . 

2. A series of pudding fenders extending 
around an open, boat just below the gun- 
wale. 


Fr: Bourrelet; Ger; TaukrarirZ, 

See Fender. 

3. A mooring post or buffer placed at the 
entrance of a dock, alongside a wharf or in 
the middle of a stream. In the first and 
second instances' it is used as a buffer. In 
the third it is used as a mooring post by 
ve^els which discharge their cargoes without 
going ^ alongside a dock or wharf. Each 
dolphin is generally composed of a series of 
heavy piles contiguous to each other. They 
are arranged in a circle, brought together 
and capped over the top. 

Fr: Due d'Alhe; Ger: Duhdalhen. 
pOLPHIN-STRIKER, A short wood or 
iron spar which hangs down from the bow- 
sprit cap to spread the martingale stays. 
Also called martingale boom. The boom 
usually ends in a spear on the lower end and 
is therefore known as dolphin-striker. 
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DOME— DORY 


It: Arc-Boutant de Alartingale; Ger: 
Stampfstock, 

DOME. An isolated elevation of the sea 
bottom rising steeply but not coining Tvithin 
100 fathoms of the surface. 

Er: Dome; Ger: Kuppel. 

DOMESTIC VOYAGE (TT. S.), A voyage 
performed by a vessel engaged in the coast- 
ing trade on the northern, northeastern, and 
northwestern frontiers of the United States 
or any other coastwise trade, or in the 
intercoastal trade. 

DONDEI. Generic term for dugout canoes 
from Minahassa and the Sangir-Talaud 
group (North Celebes). There are several 
varieties called dondei blotto, dondei kale- 
bat and dondei tumhilung. The larger craft 
have double outriggers and are rigged with 
a mast and oblong rectangular sail. The 
smallest, used only in sheltered waters, have 
no outriggers. 

DONEGAL YAWL. 

See Dronthiem. 

DONEY. A coaster from the east coast of 
India and Ceylon. Also called doni, dhoni. 
Length 70 to 100 ft. Breadth 20 to 21 ft. 
Depth 12 to 14 ft. The craft has a keel-less 
flat bottom. The fore- and afterbody are 
similar in form. The loaded draft is about 9 
ft. The rig consists of one, two or three 
masts with lateen or gaff sails. Headsails 
are carried on a bowsprit with huge jibboom. 
These vessels trade from Madras to Ceylon 
and the Gulf of Mannar. 

See Jaffna Doni, Kalla Doni, Shoe Doni. 
DONKEY BOILER. A small vertical or 
horizontal fire-tube boiler supplying steam 
to auxiliaries and heating plant in port when 
the fires are drawn from main boilers. 

Fr: Chaudiere Auxiliaire; Ger: Ezlfskes- 
sel; Donkeykessel. 

DONKEY ENGINE. A small reciprocat- 
ing steam engine found in large sailing 
vessels, used for several subsidiary purposes 
such as working the windlass, hoisting sails, 
pumping water, handling cargo. 

Fr: Petit Cheval; Ger: Kleine Winde; 
Donkey. 

DONKEYMAN (G. B.). This term refers 
to the man in charge of a donkey boiler. 
(Except in American vessels.) 

Fr; AUmenteur; Ger: Donkeymann. 

See Donkey Boiler. 

DONKEY PUMP. An additional steam 
pump which can be employed when the 
Tnfl.m engines are not working and which is 
so connected to the piping system that it 
can be used for feeding the donkey boiler, 


washing decks, removing water from the 
bilges, and also as fire pump. Also called 
Pony pump. 

Fr: Petit Cheval; Ger: Donkeypumpe. 
DONKEY’S BREAKEAST. In nautical 
slang, a straw mattress. 

DONKEY TOPSAIL. A four-sided gaff- 
topsail the head of which is laced to a light 
spar named topsail yard extending beyond 
the masthead. Frequently used on small 
boats and hoisted above a balance lugsail. 
There may or may not be a jackyard in 
addition. Also called yard topsail, square- 
beaded topsail, jack topsail, lug topsail. 

Fr: Fleche Carre; Ger: Raatoppsegel; 

Vierkanttoppsegel. 

DOOB. A two-mast, fore-and-aft schooner- 
rigged coasting vessel from the northern 
Black Sea. It is keel-built with round bilges, 
raking stem, bluff bow, and transom stem 
with outboard rudder. Length 99.5 ft. 
Breadth 32.6 ft. (Typical.) 

DORMANT MESHES. The meshes be- 
tween the norsels in a wall-pattern net. 
DORN A. A Spanish fishing boat from 
Galicia with an over-all length of about 
1914 ft. and 13 ft. at keel. It is decked for- 
ward. The afterpart is divided into two 
compartments; one for stowing nets and the 
other for the catch. 

DORY. A small flat-bottomed open rowboat 
of American origin, chiefly used by fishermen 
for setting their trawl lines. Dories are often 
built with removable thwarts so that they 
can be nested or stowed within one another 
when not in use. Some fishing vessels carrj’* 
as many as 20 of these boats on deck. They 
are lightly built so as to be easily lifted by 
the rope beckets fastened at bow and stem. 
Length over-all 19 ft. 3 in. Length of bot- 
tom 15 ft. Depth 28 in. Width at bottom 
35 in. Width at gunwales 4 ft. 9 in. Weight 
260 lb. Draft, light, Zy 2 in.; with 1,200 lb. 9 
in.; with 1 ton, 14 in. Freeboard at 14 in. 
draft, 15 in. (T 3 q)ical.) 

Fr: Doris; Ger: Dory. 

See Dugout Dory. 

The dory is always rated according to the 
length of bottom, which varies from 15 to 
18% ft. in the New England t 5 q)e. TTie stem 
is straight or slightly rounded and the flat 
stem is of almost triangular shape pointing 
downward so that both ends are nearly 
sharp below water. The bottom is made of 
3 or 4 planks of %-in. pine with frames of 
1-in. white oak and natural crook knees. 
The frames are not butted but extend 
almost across the entire bottom planking, 
and are cross-fastened together. The side 
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Dory. {Courtesy The Rudder Publishing Co.) 


planking, of white pine, is about % in. thick, 
in 3 "wide strakes. Dories are sometimes 
rigged with a small spritsail. 

Large sailing dories up to 40 ft. long were 
formerly used in the shore fisheries and were 
generally rigged with two masts and broad 
leg of-mutton sails, the forward one being 
the largest. These boats had a centerboard 
and though the bottom was flat, as in the 
bank dory, the sides were molded with some 
round or curve in section. They have been 
replaced by motorboats. Modified sailing 
dories of this type are still built for pleasure 
purposes. 

DORY GAFF. An iron hook with a wooden 
handle for securing heavy fish, such as hali- 
but, cod, haddock, and lifting them into a 
boat, generally a dory. Some have a thick 
heavy handle made of hardwood so that 
it can also be used as a club to stun the 
fish. The hook is sometimes barbed like a 
fish hook. 

Fr: Gaffe; Gaffeaw; Gajjion; Ger: 
lC.7hOcTtG 

DORY HAND-LINER. Term used to 
denote fishing craft in which hand-lining is 
carried out from dories. New England dory 
hand-liners carry 12 to 14 dories of 13 ft. 
length. 

DORY HAND-LINING. A method of 
hand-lining carried out from dories, one or 
two men going out in each dory. Two or 
three lines are operated by each man, the 
number being regulated by the depth of 
water, strength of tide, etc. It is carried in 
depths usually not exceeding 45 fathoms 
and, more generally, in depths ranging 
between 3 and 18 fathoms. 


DORY KNIFE. A knife with a 514-in. 
pointed blade used by the dorymen in the 
cod and halibut line fishery. 

DORY ROLLER. Appliance fitted to 
dori^ engaged in the trawl-line fisheries. It 
■consists of a wooden roller attached to the 
pnwale 3 or 4 feet from the stem. Its object 
is to aid in hauling the trawl lines which 
pass over it. 

DORY TACKLE. A whip purchase with 
two single blocks used by trawl-line fishing 
vessels for hoisting or lowering their dories. 
On some craft the purchases are fastened 
to the fore and main rigging; on others the 
forward tackle is fastened to the after main 
shroud and the after one to the main boom 
topping lift. Still others have both tackles 
fastened to the crosstreos. 

DORY TRAWLER. See Liner 3. 
DOUBLE. 1. To sail round or pass beyond 
(a cape) so that the point of land separates 
the ship from her former position. 

Fr : Doubler; Ger : Dublieren. 

2. To cover a wooden ship with extra 
planking either internally or externally 
when through age or otherwise its planking 
joints have loosened. 

Pr: Doubler; Ger: Vcrdoppeln, 

DOUBLE ALTITUDE. A method used 
for establishing the position of a ship at 
sea, in which two altitudes of a celestial 
body are observed, with an interval of time 
between them. On applying the ship’s run 
during the interval to the two position lines 
so obtained, the position of the ship is 
determined, but not accurately, 
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Fi: Double Hauteur; Ger: Hohe mil 
Zwischenzeit. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE FASTENING. 

A method of fastening outside planking to 
frames in which each plank has one wood 
and one metal fastening in every alternate 
frame and two wood and two metal fasten- 
ings in the other frames. Also called 
alternate fastening. 

DOUBLE AWNING. In ships sailing 
through tropical waters double awnings are 
frequently spread. The second awning runs 
parallel to and above the first, about a foot 
higher. 

DOUBLE BANK. 1. Of a rope: to clap 
men on both sides of it. 2. Of an oar: to 
set two men pulling one oar. 
DOUBLE-BANKED. Said of a rowboat 
in which two opposite oars are pulled by 
rowers seated on the same thwart. Sailing 
launches, barges and cutters are double- 
banked. 

Er: Arme en Cou'ple; Ger: Do’grpeir 
ruderig, 

DOUBLE-BITT, To pass a mooring line 
or cable around another bitt besides its own ; 
also to give it more turns around the bitts 
than usual so that it will be more securely 
fastened. 

Fr: Doubler le tour de Betirig- 

schlag verdoppeln. 

DOUBLE BLACKWALL HITCH, A 

more secure form of blackwall hitch. Also 
called stunner hitch. 

Fr: Gueule de hup Double; Ger: Dop- 
pelter Hakenschlag; Doppelier 
Hollander. 

DOUBLE BLOCK* A block having two 
sheaves. 

Fr: Poulie double; Ger: ZwetscJietbiger 
Bloch, 

DOUBLE BOTTOM. General term for all 
watertight spaces contained between the 
outside bottom plating, the tank top, and 
the margin plates. Also called water bottom. 
It extends transversely from bilge to bilge 
and longitudinally from forepeak to after- 
peak tanks. The double bottom is sub- 
divided into a number of compartments 
called ^^tanks,” which may contain water 
ballast, oil fuel, boiler-feed water or drink- 
ing water according to requirements. 

Fr: Double Fond; Ger: Doppelhoden. 
Adam, J. L., “Construction and Maintenance 
of Double Bottoms,” Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, Transac- 
tions, vol. 65 (1922). „ , 

DOUBLE-BOWED. Said of a vessel or 
boat when both extremities are built alike 


so that it is able to move in one direction 
or the opposite with equal facility and 
without being turned round. Also called 
double-ended. 

Fr: Amphidrome; Ger: Doppelender, 
DOUBLE CANOE, A double-hulled craft 
consisting of two canoes of different sizes 
united by crossbeams or booms, on which 
a platform is constructed. The space 
between them varies from 4 to 7 ft. The 
mast and sail are fitted to the larger of the 
two canoes or hull. The fore-and-aft ends 
of the two boats forming the double canoe 
are usually decked over. While single canoes 
rarely exceed 30 ft. in length, the length of 
the double canoes ranges from 60 to 70 ft. 
with a breadth of 4 to 5 ft. amidships. 

Fr: Pirogue a Deux Corps; Ger: Doppel- 
hoot ; Doppelkanu. 

Seagoing double canoes are still foimd in 
the Cook Islands (PoljTiesia) and in 
southeast part of New Guinea (Melanesia). 
Double canoes are fairly common on rivers 
in Asia, where they are used as ferry boats. 
DOUBLE-CLEWED JIB. A jib with 
double sheets forming a combination of jib 
and flying jib; used on racing craft. The 
lower sheet hauls just abaft the mast, the 
upper one hauling right aft on to the tsiff- 
rail. It is sometimes fitted with a club. 
The head of the sail reaches near the mast- 
head. Called also quadrilateral jib, Greta 
Garbo. 

Fr : Foe a Double ^Icoutes, 

It is claimed that in this t 3 TDe of jib the 
air currents are speeded up on lee side of 
forestaysail and mainsail. It was first used 
by the yacht Wigilant” in the America 
Cup Race of 1893. 

DOUBLE-COMPOUND ENGINE. A re- 
ciprocating steam engine having 4 cylinders, 
3 high-pressure and 2 low-pressure, working 
on a shaft ha^ing 4 cranks. The iiigh-pres- 
sure cylinders work on the inner cranks and 
the low-pressure cylinders work on the outer 
cranks. The high-pressure cranks are set at 
right angles to each other and each low- 
pressure crank is set at 180° to the adjacent 
high-pressme crank, which makes it posdble 
for the engine to start from any position 
without special starting gear. 

DOUBLE CROWN. To finish the end of 
a rope by following the parts of the single 
crown a second time with the ends of the 
strands. Also called double crown knot. 

Fr; Tete d’Alouette Double; Ger; Tur- 
Tiischer Knoten. 

DOUBLE DIAMOND KNOT. A knot 
used at the upper end of a side or hand 
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rope as an ornamental stopper knot. 

Er: Double Noeud de Hauban {Anglais); 
Double Noeud de Tireveille; Ger: 
Englischer Falheepsknoten. 
DOUBLE-DORY FISHING. Expression 
used on the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States and Canada by trawl-line fishermen 
when each dory carries two men, as distin- 
guished from single-dory fishing with one 
man to a dory. 

Double-dory fishing is the method used 
when fishing on the banks for fish that are 
to be dressed and salted on board the vessel. 
The other method of fishing, commonly 
known as shore fisliing or fresh fishing, is 
used when a vessel is to be out only a short 
time and the fish, dressed and iced, is 
brought in fresh. 

DOUBLE-EXPANSION ENGINE. A re- 
ciprocating steam engine in which steam is 
supplied directly to the first or high pressure 
cylinder, where the first expansion takes 
place. Thence it exhausts into a cylinder of 
larger diameter, a low-pressure cylinder, in 
which it expands once more, after which it 
exhausts into the condenser. Also called 
compound engine 

DOUBLE FASTENING. The fastening of 
planks in such a way that each strake of 
planking has two fastenings driven into 
each frame. 

Fr: Chevillage Double; Cer: Doppelte 
Befestigung; Doppelte Verbolzung. 
DOUBLE FORE-AND-AFT PLANK- 
ING. Outside planking laid in two layers, 
the seams of the inside planks corresponding 
to the centers of the outside planks and the 
whole, fastened together, making the skin 
practically one piece of wood. Thick paint 
or^ varnish is smeared between the two 
thicknesses. In small hulls the inner skin 
is covered with muslin or some other fabric 
laid in paint. The combined thickness of 
the two planks is slightly less than the 
normal thickness of single planking as the 
double planking offers greater resistance to 
longitudinal stresses. 

Double planking is of great advantage in 
sailing boats and powerboats on account 
of its strength.^ No calking is necessaiy. 
The chief objections to it are its cost, which 
is about 75 per cent higher than single 
planking, and the diflSculty of repairing in 
the event of severe damage. 

DOUBLE FUTTOCK. Timbers in the 
cant bodies extending from the deadwood 
to the run of the second futtock. 

Ft; Allonge Double; jGer: Doppelte 
Aujiangeu 


DOUBLE GAFF RIG. A combiuation of 
sails used on the aflermast of the large 
bark-rigged trading vessels. Two gaffs were 
fitted so that canvas on the mizzen or 
jigger mast could be shortened down with 
a minimum of labor when necessary while 
in light winds it provided plenty of sail 
area. 

Lyman, J., Double Gaff Rigs, The American 
Neptune, vol. 6, no. 1 (January, 1946) 
DOUBLE LARK'S HEAD. A knot serv- 
ing the same purpose as a lark's head but 
more secure. 

DOUBLE LUFF TACKLE. A purchase 
composed of a treble and a double block 
with the standing part fastened to the 
double block and the hauling part at the 
treble block. 

DOUBLE-OUTRIGGER CANOE. A 

canoe with a float on each side, which is 
held out at a certain distance by a certain 
number of spars varying from 2 to 5, known 
as outrigger booms. 

Fr: Pirogue a Deux Balanciers; Ger: 

DoppeUAudeger Kanu. 

According to Dr. Haddon, the double- 
outrigger with two booms occurs in craft in 
East Africa^ and Madagascar, and in the 
great majority of smaller Indonesian craft 
in New Guinea, and the Malay Archipelago. 
A double-outrigger with four booms is 
found on Waigu and neighboring islets, and 
with four or more booms, as far as Cape 
d’Urville. In Geelvink Bay the double- 
outrigger canoe predominates in the western 
part, and the single-outrigger in the eastern. 
The double-outrigger canoe is entirely 
absent from Oceania, except in the Nissan 
Islands. Double-outrigger canoes are also 
found in Torres Straights and North 
Queensland. 

DOUBLE PADDLE. Paddle which has a 
blade at each end, used alternately on each 
side of canoe. Its length varies according to 
the beam of the canoe and is usually from 
7 to Wz ft. 

Fr: Pagaye-Bouble ; Ger: Doppelpaddel. 

The double paddle is derived from the 
Esldmo type. Double paddles over 7 ft. long 
are usually cut in two and jointed by two 
brass tubes of different diameters, the 
smaller fitting tightly inside the larger. The 
object of this is for convenience of stowage 
when not in use and also to allow feathering 
when paddling against the wind. To feather, 
the blades are turned at right angles to each 
other so that the blade in the air will pre- 
sent only its edge to the wind. 

DOUBLE PURCHASE. A tackle consist- 
ing of two single-sheaved blocks, the stand- 
ing part being fastened to one of them. 
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Er: Palan a Deux Poulies simples; Ger: 
Doppelte Talje. 

DOUBLE SHEET BEND. A bend used 
for bending ropes together when they are 
not too large. The end of the bending line 
is passed twice around the standing line, 
and through its own part, giving added 
security. Also called double bend, double 
becket bend. 

Er: Noeud decouie double; Ger: Doppel- 
ter Schotenstek. 

DOUBLE SPANISH BURTON. A tackle 
rove with one double and two single blocks. 
One of the single blocks is fastened to the 
hauling part of the double block. 

Er: Bredindin Double; Ger: WientaheL 
DOUBLE SPANKER. 

See Double Gaff Rig. 

DOUBLE-SPAN MOORINGS. A type of 
mooring similar to the span mooring but 
in which each end of the ground chain is 
fastened to a span with two anchors. 
DOUBLE SPRIT. 

See Wishbone. 

DOUBLE TIDE. A double-headed tide, 
that is, a high water consisting of two 
maxima of nearly same height, separated by 
a relatively small depression ; or a low water 
consisting of two minima, separated by a 
relatively small elevation. Also called agger. 
On the south coast of England the term 
''gulder’’ refers to double low water. 
DOUBLE TOPSAILS. A rig in which the 
single topsail, as formerly carried on square- 
rigged vessels, is divided horizontally into 
two sails for ease and convenience of han- 
dling. In this rig an additional yard is 
carried, called the lower topsail yard, which 
is slung on the cap of the lower mast instead 
of being hoisted and lowered as in the 
single-topsail arrangement. The lower top- 
sail has approximately the same area as a 
single topsail when close-reefed so that let- 
ting go the topsail halyards at once reduces 
the sail to a close reef, the clews of the 
upper topsail being lashed to the lower top- 
sail yardarms. Moreover, the sails are of 
better dimensions for handling with small 
crews. 

Er: Double Burners; Ger; Doppelte 
Marssegel. 

The clipper ship “Great Hepublic,” built 
in 1853, was one of the first vessels in the 
United States to have double topsails. Brit- 
ish ships had them about 1865 and began 
rigging their vessels with double topgallants 
in the early seventies. 

DOUBLE YEE WELD, A butt weld with 


fusion faces beveled from both surfaces so 
as to form two Y-shapid welds. 

Fr: Soudure en Ger: Schweis- 

swig, 

DOUBLE WALL AND CROWN KNOT. 

A double wall knot with double crown. It 
is used for the end of manropes, stoppers, 
gangway stanchion lines, and so on. 

Fr: Cut de Pore double et tHe d’Alovr 
ette ; Ger: Doppelter Fallreeps- 
knoten. 

DOUBLE WALL KNOT. Made from a 
wall knot and used as a stopper to prevent 
a rope from unreeving. It is formed by 
allowing each strand again to follow its lead 
as given in a single wall knot. Also called 
stopper knot. 

Fr: Cul de Pore Double; Ger: Doppelter 
Schauermannsknoten, 

DOUBLE-WAY LAUNCHING. A method 
of end launching in which a track consisting 
of two standing wa^^s spaced about one- 
third of the vessel’s breadth is built under 
the ship, and for some distance out under 
water. Sliding ways are placed on the track 
and upon these a cradle is built supporting 
the vessel to be launched. By wedging up 
the cradle the weight of the ship is trans- 
ferred to the ways, which allows the keel- 
blocks and building blocks to be removed. 
The laimching grease placed between the 
standing and sliding ways decreases fric- 
tional resistance, after which the inclination 
of the ways is sufficient when combined 
with the force of gravity to move the vessel 
when the cradle is released. Also called 
two-way launching. 

Fr: Lanoement sur Planes; Lancement 
sur Double Coulisse; Ger: BtapeU 
lauf mil Seitenschlitten, 

DOUBLE WHARFAGE (U. S.). Double 
the amount of the usual charge for the use 
of a wharf, recoverable by law when a vessel 
leaves without paying wharfage. 

DOUBLE WHIP. A purchase comprising 
two single blocks, one movable and the 
other fixed, the standing part made fast to 
the movable block. It increases the power 
fivefold. Also called double purchase, gun 
tackle. 

Fr: Cartahu Double; Uer: Doppelte 
Steertalje; Doppeltes Jollentau, 
DOUBLE-WHIP SYSTEM. A method of 
working cargo in which two booms and two 
winches are employed, one boom extending 
over the hatchway, the other over the pier 
or lighter lying alongside. In loading, the 
draft is taken from the pier by the fall of 
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the outboard boom. It is landed on deck 
where the cargo hook is released and thrown 
back on the pier. The second or hatch fall is 
then hooked to the draft, which is lifted 
clear of the hatch coaming and lowered into 
the hold. In discharging, the movements 
are reversed. Also called split-fall system. 

A. Cap 

B. Peak. Haluatids Block. 

C. Throat Haujards Block 

D. Bolster 
£. Topping Lrr 
F. Runner Pendant 
Q . Jib Hauiards 
H. Mast Rope 
L F(d 

J. Crosstrees 
K- Yoke 

L. Mast Cheek 

M. ForcStay 
K IowerMast 
0. Topmast 

Doubling 

DOUBLING. 1 . The doubled edge or skirt 
of a sail. 

Fr : JRenfort ; Placard; Ger : Lappung. 

2, A second thickness of planking or plat- 
ing covering a surface, particularly part of 
a deck or outside shell of a vessel. A cover- 
ing^ of wood applied to the underwater parts 
of iron or steel vessels to prevent corrosion 
and to inhibit fouling of the bottom. 

Fr: Douhlage; Soufflage; Ger: Doppel- 
haul. 

3 . The part of a mast included between 
trestlelTrees and cap, or that part where the 
heel of an upper mast overlaps the lower 
one. 

Fr: Ton; Ger: Doppelung. 

See Bow Doubling. 

DORY SKIFF. Open boat of dory type 
with transom stem. Length 10 to 15 ft. 
DOUBLING PLATE. An additional plate 
fitted inside or outside of another as a rein- 
forcement or where excessive wear is 
expected. 

Fr: Tole Doublante; Ger: Doppelungs- 
platte. 

DOUBLING PREYENTER CLAMP. A 

clamp consisting of a flat plate which lies 
athwartship on the top of a masthead and 
is held down by two stout rods. Its function 



is to hold the heel of the topmast or top- 
gallant mast and the head of the mast next 
below together at the doublings. 
DOUGLAS FIR. A wood of tough and 
elastic nature which can be used for all 
woodwork in a wooden hull, with the excep- 
tion of rudder stock and treenails. Also 
used for decking and joiner work on steel 
ships. It is suitable for solid spars, as it can 
be obtained in long lengths clear of knots. 
Weight when seasoned 30 to 35 lbs. per cu.* 
ft. Also called Oregon pine. 

Fr: Pin d’Oregon; Ger: Oregon Fichten^ 
holz. 


jjuuviJLAcs A scale lor denoting 

the condition of waves and swell recom- 
mended for international use at the Inter- 
national Meteorological Conference of 
Copenhagen in 1929. 

State of Sea Swell 

0 Calm 0 No swell 

1 Smooth 1 Low swell (short or aver- 

age length) 

2 Slight 2 Low swell (long) 

3 Moderate 3 Moderate swell (short) 

4 Rough 4: Moderate swell (average 

length) 

5 Very rough 5 Moderate swell (long) 

6 High 5 Heavy swell (short) 

7 Very high 7 Heavy swell (average 

length) 

8 Precipitous 8 Heavy swell (long) 

9 Confused 9 Confused swell 


DOUSE. 1. To strike, take in or lower in 
haste, as a sail or a mast. 2. To slacken 
suddenly as a rope. 

DOVETAIL PLATE. Small plates of gun 
metal let in the heel of a wooden sternpost 
and keel, on each side, to bind them 
together. The top fastenings are in the post; 
the bottom fastenings in the keel. Similar 
plates are used for joining stem and gripe. 
Also called fishtail plate. 

Fr: Etrier; Ger: Schwalbemchwanz- 
platte; Stevenbeschlag. 

DOWEL. A cylindrical piece of hardwood 
of suitable diameter and length, used for 
additional security in joining two pieces of 
timber together to prevent them from slip- 
ping. Also called cog, coak. 

Fr: De ; Clej; Ger: Duhel; Zylin- 

derzapjen. 

See Deck Dowel. 

DOWELING. A method of coaking using 
round pieces of hardwood instead of oblong 
pieces, one-half of the dowels being let into 
each of the faying surfaces. 

Ft: Assemblage d De; Ger: Verduheln; 
Verzapfen, 
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DOWN. A mound, hill, or ridge or drifted 
sand heaped up by the wind on the sea- 
coast. Also called dune. 

Fr: Dunes; Ger: Banddune. 
DOWNCAST VENTILATOR. A venti- 
lator by which fresh air is taken to the 
different compartments of the ship when 
natural ventilation is adopted. 

Fr: Manche d’ Aspiration ; Ger; Sauge- 
liljter; Einziehender Lilfter. 

DOWN EASTER. A type of sailing ship 
which was built in New England shipyards 
after 1869 for the American intercoastal 
trade. They were fast ships although of 
fuller lines and better carrying capacity 
than the clippers. All but the last ones 
were built of timber. They were mostly 
full-rigged ships. The earlier ones carried 
passengers. Although built for the California 
grain trade, a number of them during the 
late nineties were engaged in the Hawaiian 
sugar trade from Honolulu to East Coast 
ports. 

Lubbock, B., The Down E asters, Boston, 
1929. 

DOWNHAUL. A rope by which a sail is 
hauled down when it may not be trusted 
to come down by its own weight. 

Fr: Halebas; Ger: Niederholer, 

Downhauls are named after the sail they 
serve. A staysail or jib downhaul is secured 
to the head cringle of the sail, and leads 
then through the hanks and a leading block 
to the deck. A spanker or trysail downhaul 
is made fast to the upper aftercorner of the 
sail, and leads thence through a block at 
the jaws of the gaff to the deck. A gaff- 
topsail downhaul (and clew line) is made 
fast to the clew and leads thence through a 
block at the head to the deck. 

DOWN THE WIND. The reverse of in 
or by the wind : that is to say, in the same 
direction the wind is blowing. Along the 
course of the wind. 

G^r: Mit dem Winde. 

DOWNSTREAM, In the direction in 
which the current is flowing. 

Ger: Stromahwdrts. 

DOWNTON PtTMP. A hand pump, which 
is also a force pump, worked by cranks on 
each side of the pump chamber. It is 
arranged to draw from all compartments 
and from the sea, and to discharge either 
overboard or to the fire main. When the 
suction lift exceeds 24 ft,, an extension 
piece is fitted above the pump chamber so 
that the latter may be within 24 ft. of the 
rose box. 

Fr: Pompe Dovmton; Ger: Dovmton 
Pumpe, 


DOWSING- CHOCK. A piece of timber 
fayed across the apron and lapped in the 
knightheads, or inside pla nkin g above the 
upper deck. Also dousing chock. 

Fr: Gidrlande d'Ecubiers; Ger: Klusen- 
hand. 

DRABLER, DRABBLER. A small addi- 
tional sail laced to the foot of a bonnet 
on the square sail of a sloop or schooner 
or to a jib to give it more drop. 

Fr: Bonnet te de Sous Gui; Crer: Tinier- 
honnett. 

DRAFT. 1. A sailmaker’s term denoting 
the parabolic curve given to a fore-and-aft 
sail by roaching. Draft is considered advan- 
tageous when sailing in light airs, but flat 
sails are said to be better with stronger 
winds. » 

Fr: Rond; Ger: R undung. 

2. See Sling. 

3. Also draught. The depth of water 
which a ship requires to float freely. The 
depth of a vessel below the waterline, 
measured vertically to the lowest part of 
the hull, propellers or other reference points. 

Fr: Le Tirant d^Eau; Ger: Tie j gang. 

See Bar Draft, Critical Docking Draft, 
Extreme Draft, Light Draft, 
Loaded Draft, Mean Draft, 
Molded Draft 

In ship design draft is relatively inex- 
pensive from the weight standpoint as 
compared with length or beam. Larger draft 
involves increase in the depth of the 
strength girder, which in turn makes for 
a lowering of the longitudinal stresses in 
the ship’s structure. Maximum draft means 
maximum beam and reasonable coefficients 
of form and reasonable value of useful load. 
It is, however, important to bear in mind 
the fact that harbors to which vessels 
drawing more than 25 to 26 ft. have ready 
access are comparatively limited in number. 
DRAFT GAUGE. An instrument consist- 
ing of a hydrostatic gauge placed in the 
ship forward or aft in a convenient position 
against the ship’s side below the level of 
the light load-line, fitted with a sea cock. 
After calibration, the rise and fall of mer- 
cury or water in the gauge indicates the 
ship’s draft. Also called draft indicator, 
internal draft gauge. 

Fr: Indicat eur de Tirant d*Eau; jGfer: 
Tiefgangsanzeiger. 

DRAFT MARKS. Also draught marks. 
External marks either cut into each side 
of the stem and stempost, or formed of 
cast-metal figures attached by screws, so that 
the ship’s draft can be ascertained from 
without. 
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Pr: Echelle de Tirants dEau; Pietage; 
Ger: Tiefgangsmarken; Tie f gangs- 
skala; Ahmmg. 

The height of the figures or letters must 
not be less than 6 in., and they are painted 
a contrasting color for visibility. The bot- 
tom of any draft figure is placed in coinci- 
dence with the waterline that the draft 
figure is intended to indicate. Draft marks 
are usually only single numerals correspond- 
ing to the right-hand or unit’s digit of the 
number representing the draft, 


DRAG (to). To drag anchor. To draw or 
trail it along the bottom when it will not 
hold. 

Tr: Chasser; Ger: Vor Anker treihen. 
DRAG. One of the components of *the 
force which acts on the rudder in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to that of the ship’s 
travel. 

DRAG BOAT. 

See Dragging. 

DRAGGER. A generic term used on the 



DRAG. 1. The designed excess of draft aft 
as compared to forward, when the vessel is 
floating at her designed waterline. It should 
not be confused with trim, which is 
variable. 

2, The difference between the speed of 
an aindliary powered sailing vessel under 
sail and that of the screw when the ship 
outruns the latter. 

3. A floating anchor usually made of 
spars and canvas, used for keeping the head 
of a sailboat to the wind, to lessen leeway, 
or to check headway. Also called drag sheet, 
drogue, sea anchor. 

Fr: Ancre Flottante; Ger: Dregg Anker, 

4h The retarding effect on a boat under 
way caused by a propeller which is not in 
use. In an auxiliary vessel under sail with 
her engines stopped, it has a marked effect 
on the sailing qualities of the vessel. 

Ger: Streichen. 

See "W'ire Drag. 


Atlantic Coast of the United States to 
denote small otter trawlers of various types 
and sizes, which engage in the shore fish- 
eries, usually within 50 miles of the coast 
line. They are nowadays all motor-propelled 
and equipped with trawl winches geared to 
the main engines. They usually work their 
trawl from the starboard side. The smallest 
boats are about 40 ft. long and carry a 
crew of 3. The largest, which are 90 ft. 
long and manned by 8 men, are occasion- 
ally able to fish offshore. 

DRAGGING (XT. S.J. 1, Term used by ITew 
England fishermen to mean working with 
gill nets set from the bow of a boat instead 
of anchoring the nets and leaving them 
unattended overnight. The vessels are called 
drag-boats. 

See Brijfting. 

2. See Trawling. 

DRAG LINK. A name given t6 the con- 
necting rods by which the motion of the 
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dummy rudderhead is transmitted to the 
rudder crosshead. 

Fr: Tireveille; Ger: Ruderlenkstange. 

See Duminy Crosshead, 

DRAG SEINE. A seine worked from a 
small boat in shallow waters. The wings 
are attached to spars. 

drag SITREACE. The forward surface 
of a propeller blade. It is usually rounded 
to insure sujfficient thickness and to give 
the necessary strength to the blade. Also 
called back. 

Fr: Face Anterieure; Ger: Vorderfldche. 
DRAI. A bark canoe used by the Olltscha 
and Goldi tribes of lower Amur River. It 
is comparatively deep and narrow and 
usually decked over with bark for a short 
distance at each end. Ijength 18^ ft. 
Breadth 2% ft. Depth 11 in. (Typical.) 
DRAINAGE PUMP. 

See Stripping Pump. 

DRAIN BOLT. 

See Docking Plug. 

DRAIN HAT. 

See Drain Pot. 

DRAIN HOLE. 1. A small hole from 1 to 
2^ in. in diameter, pierced in the garboard 
strake of the shell plating and located in 
the afterpart of each double-bottom tank, 

hold, or pump well. It is fitted with a brass 
screwed plug and when, the ship is in dry 
dock is used for remo^dng all water which 
the pumps have been unable to clear. Also 
called bleeder hole. 

Fr: Nahle; Ger: Bodenventil; Wowser- 
ablassloch. 

See Drain Bolt, Docking Plug. 

2. One of the small holes or slits about 
1 in. deep punched through the floor plate 
and frame bar of a ballast tank, just above 
the concrete ballast. Its function is to assist 
drainage. Also called drain slit, drainage 

hole. 

Fr: Angidller^ Ger: Spulloch; Wasser- 
laufloch. 

DRAIN POT. One of the small recep- 
tacles, shaped like an inverted top hat and 
about twice that size ; fitted to the tank top 
for the purpose of freeing hold spaces of 
water without detriment to the complete- 
ness of the watertight inner bottom. Drain 
pots are fitted in vessels where the taiiktop 
is carried right out to the shell ■vritbout 
forming a gutterway. Also called drain hat, 
hat box, bilge hat. 

Fr: Ptiisard; Ger: Sangnapf.^ 

DRAISSA. A rowboat used in Malta for 
harbor work. It has a small deck at each 


end. A high stem which looks like the 
blade of a scimitar rises well above the 
gunwale. Above the gunwale is a portable 
wash strake formed of several panels. Also 
called dghaiaa. 

DRAISSA-TAL-PASS. A two-mast sprit- 
rigged boat decked at ends, used for trans- 
portation of goods between the Island of 
Gozo and Malta. The hull is built with 
high stem, typical in these waters, and 
deep wash strake on each side. Also called 
dghaisa-taUpasSf Gozo boat. Length 36 ft. 
Breadth 12 ft. Depth 3.5 ft. (Typical.) 
DRAW. 1. To sink to a specified depth in 
floating. A ship draws so many feet of 
water, according to the depth of her 
imnaersed body. 

Fr: Caler; Ger: Ziehen. 

See Draft 

2. A term applied when the wind pres- 
sure on a sail puts a strain on the sheet. 
A sail is said to draw when properly 
trimmed and filled with wind. 

Fr: Porter; Ger: Tragen. 

DRAWBACK. Money refunded by the 
customs upon the re-exportation of import 
goods on which duty had been levied. The 
goods may be re-exported either in the 
same or in a different form from which 
they were imported. The claim or draw- 
back entrj^ must be presented to the cus- 
toms before the goods are shipped. 

Fr: Decharge d^ Exportation; Ger: ZolU 
vergiitung; Euchzoll; Export Boni- 
fikaiion. 

DRAW BUCKET. A small bucket with 
sides made of heavy canvas and wooden 
bottom. The top and bottom rims are 
strengthened by rope grommets. The bail 
is spliced to the top grommet and is pro- 
vided with an eye for fastening the bucket 
rope. Used for taking sea water tempera- 
tures. 

DRAWING SPLICE. A splice for joining 
two heavy fiber ropes together. It is formed 
by unlaying several fathoms on each end, 
then placing them together and forming 
a short splice, then lea\dng about one 
fathom of each strand and reducing the 
remainder of each by cutting away some 
of the yams to taper them; then the end 
of each strand is neatly pointed and laid 
along taut in the lines of the rope and 
secured by quarter, middle, and end seiz- 
ings. It is termed a drawing splice because 
it can easily he taken apart. 

DRAWING STRING. A rope which runs 
along the leech of gaff-foresails, mainsails 
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and jibs, being spliced into the head cringle 
and leading down through the space in the 
tabling between the bolt rope and the sew- 
ing of the seam. It then leads out through 
an eyelet hole at the clew and on the 
mainsail leads through a small lead block 
and makes fast on the boom. On the fore- 
sail and boom it makes fast in the clew 
cringle. It is used to strengthen the leech 
and prevent that part of the sail from flap- 
ping when the leech is too slacldy roped or 
when the body of the sail has shrunk 
through dampness. 

DRAW ROPE. A running line around the 
cod end of a trawl net by which it is hove 
aboard. The slip knot at the extreme end 
when cast off opens the cod end and allows 
the fish to fall on deck. Also called bull 
rope, cod line, cod-end rope, G string. 

Fr: Raban de Sac; Ger: Eeihleine; Cot- 
leine. 

DREADING. A chartering term which 
means that at loading port the charterers 
are given the option of shipping general 
cargo, charterers paying all expenses over 
and above a bulk cargo at loading port: 
freight to be equivalent to what it would 
be with a full bulk cargo. Also called 
dreadage. 

DREADING AT BOTH ENDS. Same as 
above when applying to the port of dis- 
charge as well as to loading port. 

DREDGE, DREDGER, A vessel or float- 
ing structure equipped with excavating 
machinery, employed in deepening channels 
and harbors, and removing submarine 
obstructions such as shoals and bars. The 
hull of dredgers is of ship-shape or pontoon- 
shape. The former is usually used for self- 
propelled, seagoing dredges, while the latter 
is used only for the stationary non-pro- 
pelled craft. 

The rule that dredges engaged in work 
in furtherance of navigation are vessels 
within the meaning of maritime law is 
sustained by an overwhelming weight of 
authority. 

Fr: Drague; Ger: Bagger, 

See Bucket Dredge, Compound Dredge, 
Dipper Dredge, Grab Dredge, 
Hopper Dredge, Oyster Dredge, 
Suction Dredge. 

Dekker, P. M., Dredges and Dredging 
Aj^liances, London, 1927; Paulman-Blaum, 
Die Bagger, Berlin, 1923; Prelini, C., 
Dredges and Dredging, London, 1911; 
Shankland, E. C., Dredging cf Harbours 
and Rivers, London, 1931. 


DREDGED BERTH. A berth alongside 
a wharf or dock or in a tidal river, which 
has been dredged to a sufficient depth to 
enable vessels to remain afloat at all states 
of the tide. 

Pr: Souille; Fosse; Ger: Yertiejung 

DREENINGS. 

See Slumgullion. 

DREEVER. A local type of herring boat 
I from Kinsale County, Ireland. 
DREISONSTOK NAVIGATIONAL 
METHOD (H. O. 208). A method devised 
by Captain Drcisonstok of the United 
States Navy, used for solviug the astro- 
nomical triangle rapidly. It provides a quick 
and easy solution for dotcmiining: (1) a 
line of position; (2) the compass error- 
(3) meridian altitude; (4) reduction to the 
meridian; (5) identification of an unknown 
star; (6) great circle course and distance. 
The solution is applicable to any celestial 
body regardless of its position or the lati- 
tude of the observer. The method should 
not be used for altitudes above 75 degrees. 
U. S. Hydrographic Office, Washington! 
Publication 208. 

DRESSED FULL. Said of a ship when 
in addition to the national flag aft and on 
the main masthead, signal flags and pen- 
nants are used to decorate the ship and are 
strung on a taut line. 

Fr: Grand Pavois; Ger: Grosse Flaggerir 
gala, 

DRESSED FULL WITH UP AND 
DOWN FLAGS. Sailing merchant vessels 
frequently dressed ship by arranging the lines 
of flags on each mast from the masthead 
to the water following the extremities of 
the yardarms on each side. 

Fr: Grand Pavois Transversal; Ger: 
Ausfiaggen uher Masttoppen und 
Eaanocken. 

DRESSED RAINBOW FASHION. To 

full-dress ship all the flags of the Inter- 
national Code of Signals are hoisted. On 
naval vessels the naval signal code flags 
are hoisted as well. Normally, these flags 
are arranged in a line from the stem up 
along the line of the stays, then between 
mastheads, down to the stem. In addition 
the national colors are hoisted at mast- 
head, and the jack forward. In sailing 
vessels the flags were arranged in a line 
from the water^s edge by means of weighted 
lines at bow and stem. 

Fr: Grand Pavois Longitudinal; Grand 
Pavois a VAnglaise, 
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DRESSED WITH MASTHEAD FLAGS. 

Dressing sMp in its simplest form, which 
consists of haying the national colors at 
the mastheads and at the peak or head of 
spanker gaff or color staff and hoisting the 
jack on its own staff in the bow. 

Fr: Petit Pavois ; Ger: Xleine Flaggen^ 
gala; Toppflaggen. 

DRESS GANG. A team of men employed 
in the deep-sea fisheries for dressing the 
fish on deck immediately after its capture. 
In the cod fisheries it is usually made up 
of a throater, a header, a spHtter, and a 
skinner. 

DRESSING LINE. Lines leading from 
the stem oyer the topmasts and down to 
the stern of a ship, to which flags are 
attached for dressing ship. 

Fr: Cariahu de Pavois; Ger: Flagg e-~ 
jolltau. 

DRESS SHIP. To ornament a ship with 
flags. It is usualb^ carried out on national 
holidaj^, on the occasion of some particular 
celebration, in honor of some distinguished 
person, or as a mark of courtesy towards 
foreign nation when its own ships are 
dressed. Should the dressing be a courtesy 
to a foreign government the colors of that 
nation are hoisted at the mainmast head. 
No national colors are used in dressing a 
ship except at masthead. In steamships the 
house flag is generally flown on the main- 
mast and the national flag on the foremast. 

Fr: Pavois er; Ger: Ausflaggen, 

DRIED FISH. Dried fiish are usually first 
salt-cured, although sometimes they are 
dried directly. Many different processes are 
in use for drying fish but that most gener- 
ally used is as follows: after being cleaned 
and split the fishes are salted either with 
dry salt or in brine vats, where they remain 
until ready for market. They are then 
dried in the srm, care being taken to pre- 
vent overlong exposure to strong sunlight. 

Ft: Poisson Seche; Ger: Getrockneter 
Fisch, 

DRIFT. 1 . The speed at which a current 
runs. 

Fr: DSnve du Cowrant; Force dlnn Covr 
rant; Ger: Driftstromung ; Drift- 
fahrt; StroTnversetzung ; Ahdrift. 

2 . The length of a rope from a point 
where it is made fast whether stretching to 
another point or fastening, remaining loose 
or coiled as an extra length, or ru nn i n g 
from the standing block to the running 
block of a tackle. The distance that a 
tackle will reach from its fixed point. 


3. The difference in diameter between 
the size of a bolt or treenail and the hole 
into which it is to be driven. Also that 
between the circumference of a mast hoop 
and the circumference of the mast on 
which it is to slide. 

Fr: Hale; Ger: Drift. 

4. A place where the sheer of the upper 
works is raised and the rails or the sides of 
a superstructure are cut off and ended with 
a scroll, as for instance at the break of a 
raised deck or in small craft at the break 
of a cabin trunk. Also called drift piece. 

Ft: Rahattue; Ger: Unterhrochener 
Gang, 

5. A smooth tapered pin for stretching 
rivet-holes that are not fair and bringing 
them into alignment. Also called drift pin. 

Ft: Broche; Ger: Lochrauiner; Dom. 

6. A long punch used for backing out 
other bolts. 

Ft: Repomsoir; Ger: Durchschlag, 

7. The distance that rivet holes are out 
of line. 

8. See Driftholt. 

DRIFT ANGLE. The angle between a 
tangent to the circular path of the center 
of graWty of a vessel when turning imder 
the influence of the rudder, and the central 
longitudinal line of the vessel. 

Fr: Angle de Derive; Ger: Derivations- 
toinkel. 

DRIFT BOAT. Generally a boat for fish- 
ing with drift nets. Also called drifter, drift 
fisher. 

See Herring Drifter, Logger. 

DRIFTS OLT. A tj^pe of fastening used in 
boatbuilding. It has a washer or clench ring 
and upset head on the exposed end, and is 
slightly pointed on the other. Also called 
drift. 

Ger: Spannagel. 

Driftbolts are always driven obliquely 
(canted) to the seam they fasten and are 
used on keels, deadwoods, rudders, center- 
boards and similar places where there is 
ample wood and clinch bolts cannot be used 
or are unnecessary. 

They are made of galvanized wrought 
iron or steel rod, cut to the required length 
with a hacksaw. The point is then tapered 
on an anvil, cold, with a hammer. 

DRIFT BOTTLE. A sealed bottle put 
overboard at a fixed position for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the general drift of 
ocean currents. 

Fr: Bouteille Flotiante; Ger: Tretb- 
jlasche; Floschenpost. 
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DRIFT CAPSTAN. A steam capstan used 
for hauling in the gear on fishing vessels, 
where deck space is limited. It consists of 
a central tube or shaft secured to the deck 
on a base plate and carrying the engine 
bedplate on the top. The central tube, steam 
and exhaust pipes and engine are fixed, 
while the capstan barrel connected by suit- 
able gearing revolves around this tube. 
Differential gear is used for speed reduction 
as required and handgear is provided in 
case of breakdown or lack of steam. This 
type of capstan provides clear deck space 
all around the apparatus and tlie machinery 
is clear of running rigging and ropes. 


anchor is holding or dragging. Such indica- 
tions are given by observing the direction 
of the line leading from the ship to the lead 
which is on the bottom. 

DRIFT LINE. Fishing line used for the 
capture of pollack and conger. It is a single- 
hook line without sinker, which is allowed 
to drift out from an ancliorcd boat. 
DRIFT-LINE FISHING. A method of 
hand-lining in which leads are placed at 
regular intein^als as sinkers, usually two 
fathoms apart. Drift lines are occasion- 
ally used entirely wiLhout leads at the 
stern of a boat and sometimes with a cork 
float. 



I-SEI2ING 

I-HBADLINE. NET ROPE. CORK ROPE 
m-BUOY ROPE 

rZ-H ERRING WARP, NET WARP ” 
ir-BOWL, PELLET. BUFF 
21-BACK ROPE, FOOT ROPE _ 
M-DEEPING 



Drifting 


DRIFT CURRENT. A slow-moving ocean 
current. Term especially applied to the 
continuations of the Gulf Stream as it 
branches on leaving the American Conti- 
nent to proceed across the Atlantic Ocean, 
and also to continuations of the Kuroshiwo 
as it crosses the Pacific Ocean. 

Fr: Courant de Derive; Ger: Trijt- 
stro mung ; Drijtstrdmung. 

DRIFT HOOP. 

See Mast Hoop. 

DRIFT ICE. Loose, very open pack, or 
una+tached pieces of floating ice where 
water preponderates over ice. Such ice is 
navigable with ease. Also called sailing ice. 

Fr: Glace Derivante; Ger: Treibeis. 
DRIFTING. The process of enlarging 
punch holes and removing burrs with a 
tapered steel tool (drift). A drift is also 
used to drive out rivets. 

See Drift-Net Fishing. 

DRIFT LEAD. A heavy (80 lb.) lead used 
when a vessel is riding at anchor to a heavy- 
wind, sea or current, to indicate whether the 


Fr; Peche aiix Lignes Courantes; Ger: 
Schlepplcine Fischerei; Treibangel 
Fischerei. 

DRIFT NET. A general term for all gill 
nets which are not fixed to the bottom but 
are attached to a boat or a series of buoys, 
and are allowed to drift with the tide or 
wind between the surface and the bottom 
of the sea. The fish swimming in shoals or 
schools strike against the nets and are 
entangled by their gills in the meshes. The 
drift net is essentially a completely sub- 
merged curtain of netting one end of which 
is attached to a boat called a drifter. 

Fr: Filet Berivant; Ger: Treihnetz; 

Schmmmnetz. 

The size of the meshes vary according to 
the specie of fish which has to be captured. 
The average number of meshes to the yard 
may be taken as follows: 

Large herring nets 29-35 meshes 

Small « .... 36 

Mackerel nets 25-39 

Pilchard “ 36-38 

Sprat 62-66 “ 
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The majority of gill nets are used for the 
capture of pelagic fish such as the herring, 
pilchard, mackerel, and sprat. They are 
either fished for on, or sunk beneath the 
water surface. The larger fleets of drift nets, 
such as pilchard hening and mackerel nets, 
are usually worked with warps since the 
headlines alone would not be sufficient to 
stand the strain. 

DRIFX-HET FISHING. A. method of 
fishing with nets not drawn through the 
water but allowed to drift or drire with 
the tide, in a more or less perpendicular 
position. Also called drifting, dragging. 

Fr: Peche anx Filets Derivants; Ger: 
Treibnetzfischerei. 

When fishing, sailing diifters take up a 
position stern-on to the tide, steamboats 
drift with stem to windward. The nets are 
always laid out over the bow, connected up 
in line, and carried by the tide until they 
form one long line, one end of which is 
attached to the boat. The position of the 
nets is indicated by the line of bladder 
floats. The fish swim against the nets, push 
their heads through and then, owing to 
their gills opening, find that they cannot 
withdraw their heads and in this way are 
caught in large numbers. 

DRIFT PIECE. One of the curved pieces 
of timber connecting the plank-sheen to 
the gunwale, (obsolete.) 

DRIFT PIN, 

See Drift. 

DRIFT RAIL. The rails of the poop-deck, 
quarter deck and forecastle which ended 
with a scroll at the break. (Obsolete.) 

Fr; Lisse de Eabattue; Ger; Zerbrochene 
Gangreling, 

DRIFT SAIL. A sail attached to a hawser, 
thrown overboard, and veered ahead so 
as to act as a drag or sea anchor and 
keep the ship’s head to the sea in heavy 
weather. 

DRIFT SEINE. A small, North Sea seine, 
in which the ends are kept apart by a 
floating spar or by small otter boards. The 
bag is valved by a funnel of netting. When 
in use it drifts with the tide or current. 
DRILL. The act of training the ship's 
company in some particular duty by 
repeated exercises. The date, time, and 
other particulars of each drill are entered 
in the log book. 

Fr: Manoeuvre; Exercice; Ger: Vbv/ng; 
E ollenmandver. 

See Boat Drill, Collision Drill, Fire 
Drill. 

DRILLER. A shipyard worker who oper- 
ates a portable power-driven drill, breast 
drill, or ratchet drill. Also called reamer, 


and in Great Britain, rimer. His duties are 
to drill holes where it is not convenient or 
possible to punch or drill before erection. 
Drillers also ream out, countersink, and tap 
rivet holes wherever necessary. 

Fr : Perceur; Ger : Bohrer, 

DRIP PAN. 

See Save All. 

DRIVE. A term used in marine practice 
to designate the means or sj’stem by which 
the power generated in the prime mover is 
transmitted to the main or propeller 
shafting. 

See Direct Drive, Electric Drive, Geared 
Drive. 

DRIVE (to). To be moved to leeward by 
the force of the wind without control of 
the vessel's motion. 

Fr: Eire Drosse; J^tre Depale; Ser: 
Ahtreiben. 

DRIVE BOAT. 

See Striker Boat. 

DRIVER. The fifth mast from forward on 
a six-masted schooner. The fore-and-aft sail 
set abaft the spanker mast. 

Ger: Besanmasi; Bemn. 

DRIVEUR. A flat-bottom centerboard 
sailing boat of from 3 to 5 tons used for 
collecting spat on the natural mussel beds 
in the Bay of Biscay near La Rochelle. 
DRIVING MALLET. 

See Setting Maul. 

DRIVING PUNCH. A heavy type of 
roove punch with which timber and plank 
fastenings within arm’s reach can be rooved 
and clenched by one man. Also called heavy 
punch. 

See Backing-out Punch, Nail Punch, 
Rove Punch. 

DRIVING SAIL. A general term for all 
sails in which the vertical component due 
to the pressure of wind acts in a downward 
direction. Gafl sails, for instance, have a 
downward or depressing component. 
DRIVING SHORE. A contrivance used 
when launching a small vessel to initiate 
her motion down the ways. It consists of a 
heavy timber abutting diagonally against 
the stem, under which wedges are driven 
with sledges or with a battering ram in an 
effort to raise the ship's head. 

Ft: Arc-Boutant de Chasse; Ger: 
Schlagstdnder. 

DRIVE VASE. A Danish shallow-draft 
boat employed in the eel fisheries of the 
Little Belt. The design corresponds to the 
*‘Quase” (see reference). It has curved stem 
and sternpost, low floor, round bilge, full 
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lines at bow and stern. Tke ends are decked 
and there are wide washboards along the 
sides, thus leaving an oblong space amid- 
ships in which is the well. Length over-all 
24 ft. Beam 8 ft. 3 in. Depth 2 ft. 9 in. 
Length of open space 7 ft. 9 in. Width 4 ft. 
6 in. (Typical.) 

The dnvkvase is rigged with two pole 
masts, a mainmast stepped about one-third 
the boat’s length from the stem; a miasen- 
mast close to the stern; and standing 
bowsprit. It carries two headsails, loose- 
footed gaff-mainsail and standing-lug mizzen 
with boom. The mizzen is sheeted to an 
outrigger, which also serves to fasten one 
of the warps of the dragnet with which 
these boats work. The other warp is fastened 
at bowsprit end. The leeboards are lowered 
or raised with chains attached to the main- 
mast. 

DRIZZLE. Tery fine rain similar to mist. 

Fr: Bruine; Crachin; Oer: Spruhregen; 

Staubregen. 

DROCarHER. A seagoing sailing barge from 
Trinidad Island, used for local trading in 
the Gulf of Paria between Port of Spain, 
San Fernando, La Brea and to some extent 
across to Venezuela. The over-all length runs 
up to about 60 ft. Save for a deck forward 
they are open. Their rig consists of one 
mast with a sort of split lugsail. They are 
manned by a crew of 3 or 4. 

DROC^FE. 

See Drag. 

DROITS OF ADMIRALTY (G. B.). The 

perquisites which were attached in former 
days to the Office of the Admiralty of Eng- 
land. They are nowadays paid into the 
Exchequer for public xise. Of these perqui- 
sites the most important is the right to the 
property of enemy vessels seized on the 
breaking out of hostilities. Droits of Admi- 
ralty also include all unclaimed wreck, 
flotsam, jetsam, ligan and derelict which are 
now dealt with by the receiver of wrecks 
for the district. 

DRONTHIEM. A double-ended yawl of 
ITorwegian origin used on the coast of 
Donegal (Ireland), between Fair Head, and 
County Sligo. Also known as iGreencastle or 
Donegal 'Tawl.” Some are open, others 
built up forward with a half-deck, clipper 
bows, and a counter aft to give more deck 
space. The largest boats have a keel length 
of 28 ft. and a beam of 8 ft. 6 in. 

They are fitted with three mast-steps and 
can be rigged either as schooners^ or with 
one mast with standing lug and jib. The 
lugsail is occasionally replaced by a sprit- 
sail, They are not handy under sail except 


off the wind, being poor in stays, and thus 
largely depend on oars. Their ends are very 
fine and sharp with a quick rise of floors. 
Deal is used for planking Vii in. in thickness* 
and clincher built. The oars are 14 ft. long 
with a narrow 4-in. blade. They are usually 
hauled up on the beach on their return 
home. The original boats were built in 
Norway (Trontheim) with a view of being 
sold on arrival. They measured 24 ft. on 
keel with 6 ft. beam. 

DROP (to). To drop astern: to pass or 
move toward the stern: to let another ves- 
sel pass ahead either by slackening the speed 
of the vessel that is passed or because of 
the higher speed of the vessel passing. 

Fr: Tomber ; Ger: Aiissacken. 

DROP. The depth of a square sail from 
head to foot in the middle, this word being 
applied to the courses only. The word 
“hoist” is used for the other square sails. 
It is also occasionally used for “depth.” 

Fr: Chute; Gev: Tieje. 

DROP BOLT. A bolt used to secure a 
hatch or airport cover. It is characterized 
by an eye at one end, through which passes 
a staple securing the bolt permanently to 
the fixed structure. The other end is 
threaded, and fits a slotted pad in the hatch, 
or cover which is secured by means of a 
nut. Also called dog bolt. 

Ger: Klammerholzcn. 

DROP KEEL. A device used in shallow- 
draft sailing craft for the purpose of pre- 
venting the boat or vessel from sagging to 
leeward when sailing with the wind abeam 
or when beating to windward. It consists 
of a piece of plank or a plate, which drops 
through a case and slot in the hull, reaching 
some distance below the bottom. Also called 
sliding keel. 

DROPPING MOOR. A method of moor- 
ing in which the vessel first brings up on 
one anchor (the weather or upstream 
anchor) and then drops back past the 
chosen middling berth and lets go the second 
anchor, subsequently hauling back to the 
chosen position between the two anchors. 
DROP RUDDER. A narrow, deep rudder 
which extends well below the keel. It is 
mostly found in small sailing craft built 
with flat bottom, its purpose being to aug- 
ment the area of lateral resistance and 
reduce leeway when working to windward. 
DROP STRAEE. A strake of outside plat- 
ing which terminates at some distance 
from the stem or stern frame and abuts 
against a stealer plate, merging two strakes 
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into one where the termination occurs. Also 
called goring strake. 

Fr: y^mre en Pointe; Ger: Auslaufender- 
gang; Splits gang; Verlorener Gang. 

See Stealer. 

DROSS. Refuse or skimmings especially 
metallurgical. Usually shipped in pigs or 
slabs. 

DRUM. A figure or shape resembling a 
drum, used in making distance signals, in 
combination with a ball and cone. 

Fr: Cylindre; Ger: Zylinder, 
DRUM-END MAN. One of the deck 
hands in a gang of stevedores who operates 
a whip over the drum end of a winch. 
DRUMHEAD. A circular portion of a 
capstan head designed to take the ends 
of the capstan bars. Also called trxmdle- 
head. 

Fr: Chapeau; Ger: Gangspillkopf. 

DRUM HOOK. One of a pair of cant 
hooks which run loose on a wire strap 
attached to a hoisting ring. By the use of 
a gi'oup of these hooks several drums can 
be hoisted in one draft. 

DRUKEY. A state of decay in timber 
with white spongy veins. 

Fr: Grisette; Ger: Wurmstichig. 

DRY. Said of a vessel when it ships little 
water on deck in heavy weather. 

DRY COMPASS- A term applied to a 
magnetic compass in which the weight of 
the card is entirely borne by the pivot as 
distinguished from the liquid compass in 
which the card is almost floating and sup- 
ported by the liquid contained in the bowl. 
Also called dry-card magnetic compass. In 
small seagoing craft the dry-card compass 
is practically useless owing to the quick and 
violent motion of the boat. 

Fr: Compas d Rose Seche; Ger: Trockenr 
kompass. 

DRY DOCK. An enclosed basin into 
which a ship is taken for underwater clean- 
ing and repairing. It is fitted with watertight 
entrance gates which when closed permit 
the dock to be pumped dry. In modem dry 
docks the gates opening in the middle and 
hinged at sides have been replaced by a 
caisson or pontoon that fits closely into the 
entrance. The caisson is flooded and sunk 
in place, and can be pumped out, floated 
and warped away from the dock entrance 
to permit passage of vessels. Also called 
graving dock, graving dry dock. 

Ft: Cale Seche; Forme de Radoub; Ger: 

Trookendock, 


DRY DOCK DUES. Charges levied by 
the port authority for the use of a dry dock. 
The usual basis of assessment is the gross 
tonnage of the vessel. 

Fr: Frais de cale seche; Ger: Trocken- 
dock-Abgabe. 

DRY FOG. A haze due to the presence of 
dust, held in suspension in the atmosphere. 
DRY HARBOR. A minor harbor which is 
dry or nearly so at low water. Also called 
stranding harbor. Vessels using it must take 
the ground. 

Fr: Port d'Schouage; Ger: Strandhajen. 
DRY ROT. A decay affecting seasoned 
timber, caused by various fungi. It pene- 
trates the timber, destroying it. Damp, 
unventilated spaces are most favorable to 
the development of dry rot. 

Fr: Carle Seche; Ger: Trockenjanle. 
Ramsbottom, J., Dr}'-Rot in Ships, Essex 
Naturalist, vol. 25 (1937). 

DRY TANK. Part of a ship’s double bot- 
tom, situated under the boilers, in which no 
water is carried. This prevents any possible 
effect of corrosion brought about by the 
combined action of dampness and heat. 

Fr: Ballast Sec; Ger: Lujttank. 

DRY TVEIR, A weir set on flats where the 
tide ebbs and leaves it dry at low water, 
when the fish can be taken out. 

DUAL VALUATION. A method used in 
valuation of ships for insurance purposes 
whereby it is possible for owners to reduce 
the cost of the cover. With this method one 
valuation is agreed for the purpose of 
average claims and another, and lower valu- 
ation, is settled for the purpose of total 
loss claims. 

Ger : Doppelwertbestimmung, 

This S 3 ^stem gives effect to the idea that 
the value of a ship which is getting on in 
j^ears should normally have been steadily 
written down and the sum which she repre- 
sents to her owner, in the event of total 
loss, should, therefore, be very different 
from her original cost. On the other hand, 
the e3cpense of repairing an aged vessel in 
the event of an accident may be expected 
to be at least as heaw as, if not greater 
than, the cost of repairing a new ship, while 
in cases of strandings or disablement the 
expense incurred in salvage is similar. So 
in order to cover the cost of all the claims 
for damage an underwriter needs a reason- 
ably large value for average claims, making 
practicable a moderate rate of premium, as 
an alternative to a low value on which a 
high rate of premium would be required. 
The same considerations do not affect the 
values agreed upon for total loss claims. 
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Dry Dock. (Courtesy JnternatioTial Congresses of Navigation Committee) 


A. Longitudinal Section of a Dry Dock or Graving 

Dock 

B. Plan of a Dry Dock or Graving Dock 

1. Basin or Harbour 

2. Entrance gate 

3. Side "wall 

4. Bollard 

6. Working or available length, usable length 

6. Head Wall (semicircular) 

7. Length over keel blocks 

8. Width at entrance gate 

9. Depth of water on sill 


10. Side gutters for drainage 

11. Slide 

12. Rudder pit 

13. Mooring ring 

14. Keel block 

15. Floor of dry dock 

16. Culvert leading to sump of pumps 

17. Altars or steps 

18. Steps 

19. Ladder 

20. Sheet pile cut ofT or curtain 

21. Interior of dry dock 


DUAL VALUATION CLAUSE. A hull 
clause contained in marine insurance poli- 
cies. Its purpose is to give one value, a low 
one, for total loss settlements; and a second 
one, a higher one, for partial loss and dam- 
age claims. 

It is based on the theory that when the 
value_ of tonnage is low and underwriters’ 
premiums reduced, repair costs do not fol- 
low tins level. On the other hand, if insur- 
ance is effected on a value higher than 
current market price the shipowners receive 
an inadequate return for their money in 
the event of total loss. 

By charging a total loss only premium 
on the lower value, and a partial damage 
premium on the higher value, a fair average 
for both parties is maintained. 

DUBBING-. To cut off and smooth with 
an adze scraper or plane. The term is also 
used when referring to any work performed 
with an adze. To dub a vessel bright is to 


remove the outer surface of the planking 
with an adze or plane. 

Fr: Dressage; Ger: Ahschlichten. 

DUCK. See Cotton Canvas. 

Transverse jSecUaa 



DUCT KEEL. A keel built of plates and 
angles in box form extending in the fore 
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part of vessels built with a double bottom. 
It has the same height as the floors. The 
internal space is clear of transverse stiffen- 
ing. It is used to house ballast and other 
piping leading forward, which otherwise 
would have to run through the cargo holds. 

The box girder keel has also been intro- 
duced lately in oil tankers with engines and 
boiler rooms aft. It forms a pipe alley in 
the upper central portion and is of suJfficient 
size to work in for piping repairs. 

Fr; Quille en Caisson; Ger: Tnnnelkiel; 

Kastenkiel; Kastenjormiges Kiel. 
Spanner, E. F., The Duct Keel, Marine 
Engineer (London), vol. 56, no. 672 (Sep- 
tember, 1933). 

DUE. Single outrigger canoe from ISTicobar 
Islands which varies in length from 8 to 
50 ft. Also called doai. The largest is built 
in the central and southern groups. The 
smallest at Car ISTicobar. 

All but the smallest canoes are rigged 
according to size with from 1 to 4 short 
bamboo masts, each supported by 4 wide- 
spread shrouds of rattan. On these are set 
lateen-shaped sails with a short tack, made 
of cotton or pandamus leaves. The masts 
are stepped on the thwarts, never on the 
bottom of the canoe. 

The stem of these canoes is carried high 
in a graceful curve and terminates in a 
long drawn out ornament adorned with a 
stiff flag at the apex. 

DUGOUr. 

See DugoTit Canoe. 

DUGOUT CANOE. A canoe formed of a 
single tree trunk hollowed out by hewing 
or burning and rounded off on the outside. 
Sometimes called dugout, or log canoe. 

Fr: Pirogue; Ger: Einhaum, 

Large dugouts are often given greater 
freeboard by the addition of one or two 
strakes of planking on. each side with a 
solid end piece at bow and stern. Such 
canoes are found throughout the world, 
being constructed by people of widely 
diverse origin for navigation of rivers and 
inland as well as coastal waters. 

Nooteboom, C., De Boomstamkano in 
Indonesie Leiden (1932). 

DUGOUT DORY. A sailing boat from 
British Honduras used for trolling around 
the cays. The hull is a dugout made of 
mahogany or cedar, with stem and stem- 
piece fastened to the ends. The rudder is 
fitted with a yoke. The length ranges from 
15 to 28 ft. over-all but the smaller size is 
most commonly seen. The rig consists of 
one mast with club footed foresail and 
gunter mainsail. These boats are heavily 
ballasted with pig iron. 


DUMB BARGE. A barge which has no 
means of self-propulsion in the way of sails 
or engine power and which has to be towed 
or is allowed to drift under the influence of 
the tide or current. Recent law cases in 
England have ruled dumb barges out of 
the admiralty jurisdiction. American admi- 
ralty courts have considered cases involving 
dumb craft which for many pui^poses are 
“vessels.’’ Also called nonpropelled barge, 
dumb scow. 

Fr: Chaland non propulse; Oer: Bchute, 
Stephens, E. O., Thames Dumb Barges, 
Institution of Naval Architects, Transact 
tiom, vol. 87 (London, 1945). 

DUMB BRACE. 

See Dumb C balder. 

DUMB COMPASS. 

See Pelorus. 

DUMB CHALDER. A metal cleat or 
block bolted to the afterside of a wooden 
sternpost for the end of a rudder pintle to 
rest upon. It assists the rudder braces by 
preventing the whole weight of the rudder 
from resting on them. Also called saucer, 
or dumb brace. 

Fr: Fausse Penture; Ger: Rudertrager, 
DUMB CRAFT. Generic name for vari- 
ous types of floating structures not capable 
of self-propulsion or of steering or of making 
signals. In maritime law such craft are for 
many purposes 'Vessels” and their owners 
are vessel owners. 

DUMB IRON. A type of calking iron used 
in wood boatbuilding, for opening up and 
straightening the seams in new work, pre- 
liminary to working in the cotton and/or 
oakum threads. 

See Deck Iron, Calking Iron, Making 
Iron, Spike Iron, Reefing Iron, 
Reeling Hook. 

DUMB SHEATE. 1. A groove in the 
heel of a spar for a rope to lie in, which 
acts in lieu of a revolving sheave. 2. A 
block without sheave, through which a rope 
reeves. 

Fr: Encomail; Ger: Tote Schetbe. 

DUMMY. 

See Pontoon. 

DUMMY BARGE (G. B.j, A floating raft 
or pontoon used for breasting ships off 
qua 5 ''s and for the reception of goods. 
DUMMY CROSSHEAD. The crosshead 
fitted over a dummy rudderhead, and con- 
nected to the erosshead proper by drag 
links, when the afterend of the ship, abreast 
of the rudder, is too narrow to allow of a 
tiller being fitted to the rudder stock direct. 
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Fr; Traverse de Fausse Meche; Ger: 

Blinder Kreuzkopj. 

See Drag Link. 

DUMMY FUNNEL. An extra funnel not 
used as an outlet for smoke, sometimes 
fitted in passenger vessels on esthetic 
grounds of symmetry, balance of outline, 
or suggestion of power. Dummy funnels 
have been used for various purposes such 
as: storeroom, engine-room ventilation, 
housing of emergency lighting set, motor 
silencers of large dimensions, and so on. 

Fr: Fausse Cheminee; Ger: Blinder 
Schormtein. 

DUMMY GANT LINE. A gantline made 
of old rope, to which the working gantline 
is married. It is left rove through the 
block when the working gantline is not in 
use and acts as a messenger. 

Fr: Faux-Cartahu. 

DUMP BARGE. Barge used for harbor 
works and constructed so that by giving 
it a list the contents are dumped from the 
deck on to the desired spot Also called 
self-dumping barge. 

Fr: Chaland Basculeur. 

DUMP FASTENING. A metal fastening 
which does not go quite through both 
pieces of timber, so that only one end is 
\isible. It is usually made of a small round 
bolt with solid head and of the same thick- 
ness throughout. Also called dump. 

Fr: Chevillage a Bout Perdu; Ger: 
Stump j verb olzung. 

DUMPING BOARDS. Planking or ceiling 
laid on the tank top underneath the hatch 
openings to protect the inner bottom plat- 
ing. Also called dumping planks. 
DUMP-SCOW. A non-propelled harbor 
craft utilized for the transportation and dis- 
posal of excavated material, dredgings, 
garbage, ashes, etc. Usually built with a 
hopper bottom by means of which the load 
may be dumped when the doors are opened. 
Also called garbage scow. 

DUNDA. A flat-bottom boat or barge 
which plies the Indus River from Mithan- 
cote to the sea. It is rigged with one mast 
and square sail and has a capacity of 5 to 7 
tons. Also called dundi. 

DUNGARVAN BOAT. Name given by 
Boston (Mass.) fishermen to a cutter-rigged 
craft which is said to have resembled the 
Galway hooker from Ireland. These boats 
had a reasonably sharp, rounding bow, square 
stern with outboard rudder. They were deep 
in proportion to their length, with a wide 
stem and deep keel, and they were excellent 


sea boats. The forward part was decked 
over, thus forming a cuddy where the crew 
ate and slept. There was a cockpit aft with 
a seat aroimd it. The midship part was 
partially covered on each side. In the bot- 
tom there was the ballast, on top of which 
the fish and gear were stowed. The bowsprit 
was adjustable and two jibs were carried 
one being set on a stay, the lower end of 
which fastens to the stem. In other respects 
these boats did not differ materially from 
ordinary sloops. 

In spring, summer, and fall the boats 
were employed in the dinner, haddock, and 
other fisheries for the Boston market. In 
autumn most of them engaged in the her- 
ring fishery with gill nets at Cape Ann and 
other points in Massachusetts Bay. (Now 
extinct.) 

DUNNAGE. A term applied to loose wood 

or other material used in a ship’s hold for 
the protection of cargo. 

Fr: Bois d’Arrimage; Bois de Fardage; 
Ger: Ganiierholz; Stauholz; Oar- 
nierung. 

See Ship Dunnage, Side Dunnage. 

Bunnaging serves the following purposes 
according to the nature of the cargo carried: 

1. To protect it from contact with water 
from the bilges, or leakage from other cargo, 
from the ship’s side, or from the double 
bottom tank. 

2. To protect it from contact with mois- 
ture or sweat which condenses on the ship’s 
sides, frames, bulkheads, stringers, brackela, 
and so on, and falls down on the cement 
caps, from where it finds its way into the 
bilges - 

3. To provide air passages for the heated, 
moisture-laden air to travel to the sides and 
bulkhea,ds along which it ascends toward 
the uptakes. 

4. To prevent chafing as well as to chock- 
off and secure cargo by filling in broken 
stowage, i.e., spaces which cannot be filled 
with cargo. 

DUNNAGE CHARGES. The cost of pur- 
chasing and installing dunnage materials in 
the holds and ’tween-decks of a vessel before 
and during loading operations. 

BUPLEX STRAINER. A type of strainer 
ordinarily used in fuel or lubricating oil 
lines, so constructed that the fiow can be 
diverted from one of two chambers to the 
other. This permits the removal of either 
strainer basket for cleaning without inter- 
ruption of service. 

DUTCHMAN. A steel filling-in piece or 
wedge, occasionally used in riveting where 
it is difficult to have the faying sur- 
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faoes of two parts properly drawa together. 
Also called shim liner. 

Fr: Lardon; Ger: Fullstilck, 

See Graving Piece. 

DUTCHMAN’S LOG. A method of jSnd- 
ing the speed of a ship at a given moment 
when out of sight of land. Two observation 
stations, one forward and one aft, are 
selected on the upper deck. The horizontal 
distance between the stations is accurately 
measured and at each station a fixed open 
sight is set up. Each station is connected 
by buzzer to a control position. Floats of 
suitable shape and size are catapulted from 
forward as far as possible on the bow. At 
the moment the float passes the line of 
sight, the observer at each station presses 
his buzzer, both times being noted accu- 
rately at the control position. The distance 
between the observation stations, divided 
by the elapsed time between observations 


of the same float, gives the speed in feet 
per second, which can be translated into 
knots. About flve floats are required for 
each set of observations. 

Ger: Relinglog, 

DWARF SKYLIGHT. A smaU, low sLt- 
light with single pitched top projecting 
from the side of a deckhouse and used for 
lighting passageways and cabins below. 
Also called ‘'lean-to” skylight. 
DYNAMICAL STABILITY. The djmami- 
cal stability of a vessel at any angle of 
heel is the work which has been done in 
inclining it from the upright to that angle. 
It is measured in foot tons. A knowledge of 
dynamical stability is essential in the design 
of sailing craft as a guide in fixing the area 
and distribution of sails. 

Pr: Stahilite Dynamiqvs ; Gar: Dynam^ 
iscke StabilitdL 


EbN. BAST BT NORTH. 

E.h.S. EAST BY SOUTH. 

E.H.P. EFFECTIVE HORSEPOWER, 
emb EMBARGO. 

ENE EASTNORTHEAST. 

ESE EASTSOUTHEASr. 

Eq.T. EQUATION OF TIME. 

E.P. ESTIMATED POSITION. 

EAPOIE. 

See Eloba. 

EARING, EARRING. A short piece of 
rope secured to a cringle for hauling out 
the cringle of a sail or awning to its proper 
yard, gaff, boom, or stanchion when bending 
or reefing. Earings are named after the part 
of the sail which they secure; for example, 
head earing, nock earing, tack earing, clew 
earing, reef earing. 

Fr: Emyointure ; Ger: Nochbindsel. 

See Bull Earing, Head Earing, Luff Ear- 
ing, Reef Earing. 

EASE. 1. To ease the helm : to reduce the 
amount of helm when it is hard over. When 
sailing against a head sea this includes easing 
the weather helm, and luffing to meet the 
sea bow-on and at the same time deaden 
the ship’s headway so that the ship and sea 
meet less violently. 

Fr: Redresser; Gar: Aujkommen. 

2. To ease a line: to slacken it gently 
when taut. 

Fr: Mollir; Get: Lose gehen. 


E 

EASING OUT LINE (U. S.). A line used 
in conjunction with a dip rope for easing 
out a chain cable which has been 
unshackled. Also called hook rope. 

EAST INDIAMAN. 

See Indiaznan. 

EASTING. The distance, expressed in 
nautical miles, a ship makes good in an east- 
erly direction. It is equal to departure when 
sailing on a true east course. The converse 
is westing. 

EASTING DOWN. An expression used by 
sailing ship crews to denote the eastward 
run from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Australia. 

EASY BILGE. A bilge with easy curve, 
found in hulls designed with large rise of 
floor. Also called slack bilge. 

Fr: Bouchaind grand rayon. 

EASY SAIL. A vessel is said to be "imder 
easy sail” when having such canvas spread 
as will not cause laboring or straining. 
EATING. A term used in sailmaking to 
denote the length of the gore which over- 
laps the creasing of a seam. 

Fr: Embu. 

EAT TO WINDWARD. To make prog- 
ress to windward when sailing close-hauled. 
Fr: Manger aw Vent; Ger: Luv abscknei- 
sen. 

EBB. The reffux or falling tide. The return 
of tidewater toward the sea. The term EBB 
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is used only on marine charts ‘when the 
stream turns within an hour of the cor- 
responding high and low water. Also called 
ebb tide, ebb stream, ebb current. 

Fr: Jvsant; Cowrant de Jusant; [Ger: 
Ebbstrom; Ebbstromung. 
EBB-TIDE GATE. One of the gates at 
the inner entrance of a tidal dock or lock 
chamber. 

Fr: Porte d’&he; Ger: Ebbetor. 
EBOLONGO. A dugout canoe of the 
coastal Duala tribe in the Cameroons, with 
clipper-shaped bow. For a short distance at 
each end the bottom is shaped in the form 
of a keel. 

ECCENTRIC ERROR. The error in a 
sextant arising from the great difficulty in 
placing the center of motion given to the 
index bar exactly in the center of the arc, 
or from the contraction or expansion of 
the metal. Also called centering error. 

Ger: Exzentrizitdtsfehler, 

ECHO SOUNDER. An apparatus for meas- 
uring the depth of water by means of 
vibrations sent out from the vessel. In 
measuring of depths by echo methods a 
ship emits an underwater sound impulse 
which travels outward through the sea at 
uniform speed. On reaching the ocean bed, 
part of the sound impulse is reflected and 
returns to the ship in the form of an echo, 
where its arrival is registered by hydro- 
phones. The transmitter and hydrophone 
are mounted on the bottom of the ship, 
the hull acting as a nonrigid reflector and 
imparting directional properties to the com- 
bination, experience having proved that 
there is a marked concentration of energy 
along the axis of the transmitter. When a 
vessel is on soundings the depth can be 
determined by the angle of reflection formed 
between the line of sound and that of the 
echo. But in general practice the time inter- 
val occupied by the sound in traveling is 
utilized. This is divided by two and multi- 
plied by the velocity of sound in salt water, 
which averages 4,900 ft. per second. Also 
called echo depth finder, fathometer, acous- 
tic sounder. 

Fr: Sondeur Acousiique; Ger: Akus- 
tisches Lot; Echolot, 

ECHO SOUNDING. 

See Acoustic Sounding. 

ECLIPTIC. That great circle on the celes- 
tial sphere which the sun appears to describe 
in one year, around the earth from east to 
west, in consequence of the revolution of 
the earth in its orbit around the sun. The 


ecliptic is divided into twelve parts called 
“signs,"' each containing 30°. It is inclined 
at an angle of 23° — 27' to the equinoctial. 
This angle is known as the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. 

Fr: Ecliptique; Ger: Ehliptih, 



ECLIPTIC 

a. Vernal Equinox. 

(First Point of Aries). 

c. Autumnal Equinox. 

(First Point of Libra). 

d. Winter Solstice. 

b. Summer Solstice. 

F.f. Sun’s declination (North), 
a.f. Sun’s right ascension. 

ECONOHIC SPEED. The speed at which 
one ton of cargo can be carried at lowest 
cost. Two conflicting considerations enter 
into the determination of the economic 
speed of ships, owing to the fact that the 
burden of the “capital'" charges entering into 
the cost of transport, such as expenditure on 
crew, is reduced the more quickly the voyage 
is performed; whereas the expenditure on 
fuel increases the more speedy the transpo^’t. 
^other factor affecting the economic speed 
is the extent to which the shipper is inter- 
ested in having his goods transported with 
minimum delay. Therefore the problem 
cannot be viewed on the assumption that 
every ton of cargo is of the same value as 
every other ton; the valxie and not merely 
the weight of the goods should enter into the 
reckoning of the economic speed. Low- 
valued bulk-cargoes, such as coal-ores, and 
so on, should be differentiated from high- 
valued general or refrigerated cargoes. 

Fr: Vitesse Economique ; Ger: dkonth 
mische Geschwindigkeit. 

EDDY WIND. An air current which is 
beaten back, or returns from a sail, bluff. 
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lull, or anythiag wMch impedes its passage. 

Fr: Revolin; Ger; Falltoind, 

EDGE. The thin border of a steel plate, 
by which its thichness is measured. 

Fr: Can; Ger: Rand. 

See Burr Edge, Calking Edge, Flanged 
Edge, Following Edge, Landing 
Edge, Leading Edge, Sight Edge. 
EDGE SCARF- A scarf in which the depth 
is measured across the wide face or side of 
the timber. Also called vertical scarf. 

Fr: ^Jcart long; ^Icart d Sifflet, 

EDGE STRIP. 

See Seam Strap. 

EDHOW. 

See Mtepe. 

EFFECTIVE HORSEPOWER. Thepower 
required to tow the bare hull through still 
water. By bare hull is meant the hull 
without appendages, such as propellers, 
shaft supports, rudder. For a given hull 
form, E.H.P. varies according to the dis- 
placement and speed. Also called tow-rope 
horsepower. 

Fr: Puissance Effective; Puissance de 
Remorquage ; Ger: Schlepp-Pferde- 
Starke; Effective Pferdestdrke. 
EGER. A Danish open boat, from the 
island of Bornholm, employed in. the herring 
fisheries. It is wide and deep with clinker 
planking, sharp stern, straight raking stem 
and sternpost. The rig consists of sprit 
mainsail and mizzen, topsail, and jib. 
Length 22 ft. 9 in. Breadth 8 ft. Depth 3 
ft. 5 in. (Average.) 

EIGHT-MAH BOAT. A heavy, double- 
ended clinker-built boat used by fishermen 
in the Faroe Islands. The rig consists of a 
dipping lugsail. When sailing close to the 
wind the mast is stepped nearly amidships. 
With a fair wind it is stepped further for- 
ward and a mizzen spritsail is set aft. 
Length over-all 27 ft. Keel 16 ft. 5 in. 
Breadth 6.3 ft. Depth aft 4 'ft. The boat is 
equipped with 8 heavy 12-ft. oars. 
EIKERISSEREK. A Turkish coasting 
vessel fuller and broader than the Tshek- 
tirme, rigged with one mast, sprit mainsail, 
square foresail, two headsails. The mainsail 
has two rows of reef points which run paral- 
lel to the luff. 

EIZING. 1. The process or act of making 
good the deficiency in the length of any 
piece by scarphing or butting another piece, 
as at the end of deck hooks, cheeks or 
knees. 

2 . A name given to the arms of breast 


hooks, deck hooks, or crutches when made 
up of several pieces. 

E-KUO. Single outrigger paddling canoe 
from Nauru Island (Micronesia). The hull 
consists of a narrow channeled keel piece 
extending the whole length of the canoe 
and of sides formed of two wide strakes 
closed in at each end by two semisolid end- 
pieces. A curved projection shaped in the 
form of a horn rises at each end. Length 
17.6 ft. Breadth 2.1 ft. Depth 1.3 ft. 
ELAPSED TIME. In yacht racing, the 
actual sailing time of a j^acht over a course, 
any time allowance being disregarded. 

Fr: Temps ecoule; Ger: Gcsegclte Zeit, 
ELASTIC QUADRANT. See Spring Tiller. 
ELBOW m THE HAWSE. The twist 
formed in the cables of a ship with two 
anchors down after swinging through an arc 
of 360 degrees. 

Fr: Tour dans les Ckames; Ger: KdbeU 
schlag. 

ELECTRIC ARC WELDING. A method 
of fusion welding which includes two main 
processes : ^^carbon-arc^’ welding and ^‘metal 
(or metallic )-arc” welding. In the carbon- 
arc welding the filling metal is supplied by 
a separate filler rod. This filler rod is com- 
pletely outside the electrical circuit, whereas 
in metal-arc welding the filler rod is actually 
used as one of the poles from which or to 
which the arc is struck. Metal-arc welding 
is the process in most common use today 
in the marine engineering and shipbuilding 
industries. 

Fr: Soudure d VArc; Ger: Lichtbogen 
Schweissung. 

See Fusion Welding, Electrode. 

Arnott, D., Examples of Arc Welded Skip 
Construction, Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, New York, 1934; 
Faerman, W. L., Electric Welding Installa- 
tion and Organization in Shipyards, Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects (London), 
Transactions, vol. 79 (1937) ; Hunter, N. M., 
Shipbuilding by Welding, North East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders (Newcastle upon Tyne), Transact 
lions, vol. 52 (1935-36) ; Lincoln, J. F., Arc 
Welding Foundation, Arc Welding in Design, 
Manufacture and Construction, 1939;^ Ros- 
sell, H. E., Riveting and Arc Welding in 
Ship Construction, New York, 1934. 
ELECTRIC DRIVE. The system of pro- 
pulsion in which the prime mover generates 
electric energy used to drive an electric 
motor which in turn drives the propeller. 
Also called electric propulsion. The electric 
drive with turbo generators was first applied 
about 1911-12, but it was not until 1927 that 
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large passenger ships were fitted with this 
type of machinery. 

Fr; Propulsion Mectriqm; Ger: JEleh^ 
trischer Antrieb. 

Among the advantages claimed for elec- 
trically driven ships are the following: 

1. The disabling of one or more of the 
prime movers, turbines or Diesel engines, 
does not vitally impair the operation of the 
ship since they are not directly connected 
to the line of shafting. 

2. The flexibility in regard to the location 
of the machinery assists greatly in the dis- 
tribution of weights. 

3. The location of the propelling motors 
aft avoids long shafts. 

4. Each pair of propulsion motors can be 
placed in a separate watertight compart- 
ment. 

5. lOO per cent of power is available for 
astern running. 

In its present stage of development elec- 
tric propulsion suffers from several dis- 
abilities: 

1. The percentage loss of 5 to 10 in the 
transformation of mechanical to electrical 


energy. . . . , . i 

2. The greater initial cost when compared 
with other mechanical forms of propidsion. 

3. The greater weight per horsepower than 
the direct connected power plants. 

4. The greater floor space occupied. 

Electric drive is used with both turbines 

and Diesel engines as prime movers.^ Par- 
ticular advantages which make it suitable 
for harbor and other special craft include 
flexibility of operation and control, ease of 
direct control from pilot house, and the 
freedom allowed in selection of the location 
of component parts (except main motors). 
The disadvantages of weight, extra addi- 
tional cost, and transmission losses are 
largely compensated for by the greater effi- 
ciency of single direction turbines. 

' On the basis of a geared turbine installa- 
tion weighing 1.00 units for specffied power, 
electric installation weights and fuel 
expenditures for the same power are as 
follows: 


Fuel 

Consumption 
1.00 
.90 
1.32 


Installation Weight 

Geared turbine 1-00 

Diesel-electric LV4 

Turbo-electric 1.31 Tol- « 

Berg, E., '"Electric Propulsion of Ships,” 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders (Newcastle ^on Tyne), 
Transactions} vol. 43 (1926) j Hobmson, S. 
M., Electric Ship Propulsion, New York, 
1922: Woolnough, W. H., “Elecimcal Pro- 
pulsion for Small Vessels,” Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland 
(Glasgow), Transactions, vol. 74 (1931). 
ELECTRIC LOG. A general term for pat^ 
ent screw logs of different types in which 


a make-and-break attachment closes an 
electric circuit every 1/10 of a mile, trans- 
mitting the record of the rotator electrically 
from the taffrail register to a dial on the 
navigating bridge, 

Er: Loch Electrique; Ger; Elektrischer 
Log, 

ELECTRIC STEERING GEAR. A type 
of steering gear entirely controlled by elec- 
tric power. The movements of the rudder- 
head are obtained either by a single motor 
supplied with current from the ship’s mains, 
or by a so-called four-unit system, in which 
the driving motor derives its current from 
a combination of motor, generator and small 
exciter. Also called all-electric steering gear. 

There is no telemotor control between 
wheel house and steering compartment in 
the all-electiue gear. In the single-motor 
system rudder head control is obtained by 
means of magnetically operated contactors. 
In the four-unit system the steering wheel 
controls a generator field by means of two 
rheostats: one in the wheel house, the other 
in the steering compartment. 

Fr: Appareil a Gouvemer Mectriqm; 
Ger: Elektrischer Bteuerapparat, 

See Screw Steering Gear, Steam Steering 
Gear, Electro-hydraulic Steering 
Gear. 

As formerly constructed, electric steermg 
gear consisted of an electric motor dri\dng 
a right or left hand screw, as in the steam 
engine in steam steermg gear. The screw 
was part of a standard screw steering gear. 
The motor was activated by a controller at 
a remote station, such as the bridge, or 
pilothouse. With the controller in neutral, 
the motor was at rest; throwing the con- 
troller handle in either direction caused the 
motor to rotate in an appropriate direction, 
moving the rudder. As long as the controller 
was off neutral, the rudder continued to 
move. There was no ^Tollow-up” feature. 
When the control switch was returned to 
neutral, the motor armature was decel- 
erate and stopped by d 5 mamic braking 
action. Magnetic brakes held the motor at 
rest. 

Electro-hydraulic steering gear has super- 
seded electric steermg gear for naval and 
merchant marine appEcations. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. An electri- 
cally operated ^p’s telegraph in which the 
connection between transmitter and receiver 
consist® of a single cable. Both transmitter 
and receiver are identical in construction 
and contain a small electric motor with 
current taken from the ship’s lighting main. 
There are in each one two balance resistance 
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banks with a number of tappings corre- 
sponding Tvith the orders to be transmitted 
and acknowledged. When the operating 
handle of the transmitter is moved to give 
a new order, contact is made with a different 
tapping and a potential difference is set up 
across the field of the motor in the receiver, 
which causes the motor armature to rotate. 
This rotation moves the contact of the 
receiving pointer to a tapping corresponding 
to that of the lever on the transmitter and, 
when this is reached, the potential difference 
is reduced to zero and the motor stops. The 
movement of the operating handle on the 
transmitter causes a warning bell or buzzer 
on the transmitter to sound and also a bell 
on the receiver. The sound continues at 
both stations until the receipt of the order 
is acknowledged by the engineer at the 
receiver. 

Tr: Transmettewr dOrdres JElectrique; 

Ger: Elektrischer Telegraph, 
ELECTRIC TELE MOTOR. An electrical 
controller between the steering wheel and 
steering engine. There are 14 points of con- 
tact on the contact disc: 7 on each side of 
midship, which correspond to rudder angles 
of 3-6-9-14-24-34 and 44 degrees. In this 
apparatus a pedestal with, controller hand 
is usually fitted instead of a steering wheel. 
ELECTRIC WINCH. A deck winch driven 
by electric power. Ship’s electric winches 
are made in a number of different t 3 rpes, 
the difference between them being either 
in the system of gearing from motor to 
barrel, in the type of drive adopted for the 
motor, or in the current used. The mechani- 
cal parts of electric winches are either 
spur-geared or worm-geared. The former 
are provided with a mechanical-change 
speed gear as on steam winches. Spur-geared 
winches are frequently adopted for cargo 
ve^els on account of their low first cost 
and simplicity. 

In the worm-geared type the necessary- 
speed change is carried out electrically and 
automatically. Worm-geared winches are 
usually adopted for passenger and high-class 
cargo vessels because of their quiet operat- 
ing characteristics, although they are more 
expensive in first cost than the spur-geared 
type. 

Tr: Trevil electrigue; Ger: Elektrische 
Ladevnnde. 

The winch is usually fitted -mth three 
separate brakes: (a) a foot brake for lower- 
ing and light speed control; (b) a ma^etic 
brake for holding the load automatically in 
the "^off” position of the controller; (c) a 1 


centrifugal brake for limiting lowering 
speeds to a safe figure. 

ELECTRODE. As used in electric arc 
welding, a rod of metal, either bare or 
covered, or of carbon through w’hich current 
is conveyed between electrode holder and 
arc. In metal-arc welding, the base metal 
of the electrode is deposited in molten form 
in the crater of the arc, and solidifies to 
form the weld metal maldng up the joint. 
In carbon-arc welding a filler rod is used 
for this purpose. 

Fr: Electrode; Ger: Elektrode, 

See Bare Electrode, Carbon Electrode, 
Covered Electrode, Metal Elec- 
trode. 



Electro-Hydraulic Steering Gear. 

{Courier American- Engineering Co.) 

A. Tiller 

B. Hydraiilic Cylinders 
Earns 

D. Variable Delivery pnmp 

E. Pump control spindle 

F. Cylinder Hydraulic pipinjr 

G. Floating lever 

H. Telemotor connection 

K. Tiller connection 

li. By-pass valve 

M. Eapson slide 

ELECTRO-HYDRATTLIC STEERING 
GEAR. A steering gear which utilizes a 
hydraulic transmission. It consists of an 
electric motor driving a variable delivery 
pump, delivering oil under pressure alter- 
nately to either of two cylinders or to 
opposite ends of two double-acting cylin- 
ders. Yariations in delivery of oil actuate 
two rams in the cylinders, and the rams, 
acting directly through a pivoted crosshead, 
move the tiller. This system is now consid- 
ered to be more rugged and reliable than 
steam-steering gear and much more eco- 
nomical in running costs. Upkeep is at a 
minimum, and follow-up of steering-wheel 
movements is rapid and accurate. The steer- 
ing wheel is usually connected to this type 
of steering gear through a self-synchronous 
transmission. Also called Hydro-Electric 
steering gear. 
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Fr: Appareil a gouverner Hydro-Elec- 
trique; Ger: Elekti'isch-Hydraulisch 
Steuervorrichtung . 

ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC WINCH. A 

winch in which an electric motor mnning 
at constant speed and in one direction is 
coupled directly to the pump portion of a 
hydraulic transmission gear. This pump 
delivers oil to the motor portions of tlie 
hydraulic machine which drives through 
spur or worm gearing the main shaft to 
which the barrel and warping ends are 
keyed. The control is obtained by means 
of a hand wheel or lever which varies the 
amount of oil delivered to the hydraulic 
motor and also changes the direction of 
delivery as required. 

Fr: Treuil Hydro-Mectrique; Ger: Elelc^ 
trisch-Hydranlische Ladewinde, 

See Hydraulic Transmission. 
ELECTROLYTIC ACTION. The wastage 
which takes place between two different 
metals in contact when immersed in sea 
water. Also known as electrolysis. 

Fr: Electrolyse ; Ger: Elektrolyse. 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CLUTCH. A 
friction clutch in which an electromagnet is 
used to apply pressure between the friction 
surfaces. Should not be confused with 
electro-magnetic slip coupling. 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC COUPLING. A 
type of flexible coupling used between high- 
speed Diesel engines and mechanical reduc- 
tion gears to prevent the transmission of 
torsional vibrations from engine crankshaft 
to the gear, and to permit two or more 
Diesel engines to be simply and flexibly 
coupled through helical gearing to the pro- 
peller shaft. The coupling is made up of two 
rotating cylindrical electromagnets, one 
within the other, separated by an air gap, 
one magnet being mounted on the engine 
shaft, the other on the gear shaft. Also 
called electro-magnetic slip coupling. 

Fr: Transmission electro-magnetique ; 

Ger: Elektromagnetische Kwpp- 
lung. 

Leggett, W. D., Geared Diesel Marine 
Applications, Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, New York, Transac- 
tions, vol. 47, 1939; Metz, Electro-Magnetic 
Slip Couplings, Inst, of Marine Engineers, 
London, 1937. 

ELEPHANT A. A south or southeasterly 
wind of gale force which blows along the 
coast of Malabar during the months of 
September and October. 

ELEVATED COMPASS. General term 
for different types of magnetic compasses 


placed in an elevated position so as to be 
beyond the influence of the ship’s iron, 
such as the masthead compass, the pole 
compass. 

ELEVATED POLE. The elevated pole of 
an observer is the pole of his hemisphere 
and is always above the horizon. 

Ger: Erhohte Pole. 

ELEVATOR. An appliance specially de- 
signed for the discharge by electric or 
pneumatic power, of bulk grain direct from 
a vessel’s hold into store or waiting craft 
or railway trucks. Also called grain elevator. 

Fr: Elevateur a grain; Ger: Getreide- 
heber. 

Tliere are two types of elevators, the 
bucket and the pneumatic. The bucket ele- 
vator consists essentially of an endless chain 
of buckets following an elliptical path, set 
vertically. In the pneumatic elevator a 
vacuum is created in a receiving chamber 
by means of an exhauster or pump, thus 
causing an inrush of air and grain. The 
grain having reached the receiving chamber 
is discharged therefrom through a special 
kind of valve. The capacity of pneumatic 
elevators ranges between lOO and 200 tons 
of grain per hour. Their main advantage 
over the bucket type is that they require 
no manual feeding. 

ELLIOTT EYE. An eye worked over a 
thimble in the end of a cable or hawser. 
ELLIPTICAL LIFE RAFT. A life raft 
consisting of a cylinder of elliptical shape. 
This cylinder is made of either compart- 
mented copper tubing covered with cork 
and canvas or of balsa wood covered with 
canvas. The elliptical body carries a net 
which, when passengers are on the raft, 
sinks about ZYz ft. A wooden platform is 
usually attached to the net to give a more 
comfortable footing. The smallest size of 
this type of raft, which weighs only 40 lb., 
can be launched overboard by one man and 
can support 5 persons. 

ELLIPTICAL STERN. A form of stem 
with short counter in which the upper part 
above the knuckle is approximately an 
elliptical cone enlarging upward from the 
knuckle, the surfaces below being a con- 
tinuation of the forms of the ship’s bottom. 
Also called round stern. This type of stem 
is common in merchant ships. In tugboats 
the plating above the knuckle is vertical or 
has tumble home. 

Ft: Aniere Rond; Ger: Elliptisches 
Heck; Rundhech; Jtundgatt. 

ELM. A wood used for keels, keelsons, 
transoms, deadwood, rails, wales, and in 
some boats for the lower planking. It is 
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difficult to preserve when used as planks 
for small craft unless well seasoned and 
constantly protected. Particularly suited to 
all parts likely to be bumped or damaged 
in work boats. Holds nails strongly but has 
a tendency to warp and split. Weight: 35 
lb. per cu. ft. 

Pr: Orme; 'Ger: Ulmenholz, 

See Rock Elm, Wych Elm. 

ELOA. a double-outrigger dugout canoe 
from the Island of Engano on the western 
coast of Sumatra. The sides are raised with 
a wash strake. The stem and sternpieces 
are ornamented with carvings and birds or 
other decorations. Also called enana, eapoie. 
EMBACLE. Heaping up of ice following 
on a renewed freezing. 

Fr: Embacle; Ger: Eisgang. 

EMBARGO. A stoppage or seizure of a 
ship or merchandise by sovereign authority. 
Specifically, a restraint or prohibition 
imposed by the authorities of a country on 
merchant vessels or other ships to prevent 
their leaving its ports. It is, in its nature 
and policy, a temporary measure. The 
embargo is sometimes applied on the ships 
or goods of the power ordering it; some- 
times on foreign vessels or property and 
used as a means of coercing a settlement 
of difficulties that have not yet culminated 
in war or in preparation for impending war. 
The former is called ^^civil” or pacific 
embargo; the latter ^‘hostile’’ embargo. 

Er: Embargo; Ger: Hajensperre. 
EMBARKATION. The act of going or 
placing on board a vessel or boat. 

Tr: Embarquement ; Ger: Einschijjung. 
EMBARKATION HECK. The upper deck 
where the necessary arrangements have been 
made for the embarkation of passengers and 
crew in the lifeboats. 

Fr: Font d/ Embarquement; Ger: Ein^ 
hootungsdech, 

EMBARKATION NOTICE. A memo- 
randum sent by a shipping line a few days 
before sailing date to prospective passen- 
gers. It gives detailed directions as to place 
and hour of embarkation and instructions 
regarding the labeling and other arrange- 
ments for the dispatch of baggage. 
EMBAYMENT. An extension of a trough 
or basin in the sea bottom, fetching 
toward the continent, relatively wide. 

Fr: Golje; Ger: Bucht, 

EMBUN. A one-piece single-outrigger 
dugout canoe without wash strakes from the 
coast of New Ireland (Bismarck Archi- 
pelago). 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SET. A self- 
contained electric generator station placed 
as high up as possible in the ship and driven 
by some form of oil engine. It must be 
capable of operating the safety lighting 
system in different parts of the ship, and 
of providing for the illumination of lifeboats 
in process of or immediately after being 
launched. 

The International Convention for Safety 
of Life at Sea (1929) makes it compulsory 
for all passenger vessels engaged in inter- 
national voyages to have an emergency 
lighting set. Also called emergency gener- 
ator system. 

Fr: Poste Electrogene de Secours; Ger: 
iV 0 i beleuch tungszentrale. 
EMERGENCY STEERING GEAR. Inde- 
pendent hand or power gear brought into 
use in the event of a breakdown of the main 
steering apparatus. Also called auxiliary 
steering gear. The two tji^es most fre- 
quently adopted on cargo vessels are the 
screw hand gear and the wire tackle arrange- 
ment operated from a power winch. In large 
vessels with a diameter of rudderhead of 
12.9 in. or more the general practice is to 
have a duplicate of the main gear as 
standby. 

Fr: Appareil a Gouverner de Secours; 
Ger : Noist euerapparat ; R eserye- 
steuerapparat. 

EMERGENCY TILLER. 1 . A tiller used 
as a spare fitting in addition to the quad- 
rant or yoke when there is a breakdown in 
the steering engine or gear by which the 
vessel is normally steered. Also called 
relieving tiller. Arrangements are provided 
for attachment of the relieving tackles to 
the emergency tiller. 

2. A tiller composed of two bars placed 
in the same plane and working m a dummy 
rudderhead. 

Fr : Barre de Rechange; Barre de Secours; 
Barre de Fortune; Ger: Reserve-^ 
pinne. 

EMIGRANT SHIP. According to British 
law the expression ^^emigrant ship” means 
every ship, British or foreign, which carries 
on any voyage from the United Kingdom 
to any port out of Europe and not within 
the Mediterranean more than 50 steerage 
passengers or a greater number of steerage 
passengers than in the proportion of one 
statute adult to every 20 tons of the regis- 
tered tonnage in a mechanically propehed 
vessel. The definition includes a ship,^ which, 
having proceeded from a port outside the 
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British Isles, takes on board at any port 
in the British Isles such a number of _ steer- 
age passengers as would, either with or 
without the steerage passengers already on 
board, constitute her an emigrant ship. 

Fr: Navire a Immigrants; Ger: Amwan- 
derungsschiff. 

EMPLOYMENT CLAUSE. Clause con- 
tained in time charters by which the cap- 
tain, although appointed by the owners, 
is placed under the orders and direction of 
the charterers as regards employment, 
agency, or other similar arrangements. He 
has to follow their instructions on all mat- 
ters related to the loading and discharging 
of cargo. 

Fr: Clause d’Em'ploi; Ger: Employment-- 
klausel. 

ENANA. 

See Eloa. 

END BULKHEAD. A transverse bulk- 
head forming the termination of a super- 
structure such as forecastle, bridge house, 
or poop. 

Fr: Cloison dExtremite; Ger; End- 
schott; Frontschott, 

END COAMING. The athwartship coam- 
ing of a hatchway. Also called head ledge. 
Fr: Hiloire Transvcrsale ; <Ger: Quer- 
sulle. 



END LAP. The joint between two plates 
where the butts overlap. Also called butt 
lap, 

Fr: Recouvrement dAhonts; Ger: Stoss- 
uherlappung. 

END LAUNCHING. The launching of a 
vessel stern first, the building berth forming 
an angle with the waterfront which may 
vary from 90 to about 10 degrees. 

Fr: Lancement en Long; Ger: Langs- 
ablauf, 

END LINK. In an anchor cable an 
unstudded link with parallel sides. It is 
fitted on each side of the joining shackles. 
The extreme length of the end link varies 
from 6.6 to 6.75 times the diameter of the 
iron of which the common links are made. 
Also called open link. Relative dimensions 
of end link and common link for a 2 in, 
cable: 


Extreme 

Diameter Length Width 
Common link 2.0 in. 12.0 to 12.3 in. 7.2 in. 
End link 2.4 in. 13.2 to 13.5 in. 8.0 in. 

Fr: Maille de bout; Maille dExtremite; 
Ger: Verbmdungsglied ; Endglied, 
ENDROL. A generic name for single-out- 
rigger dugout canoes of the Admiralty 
Islands (Bismarck Archipelago). The 
smaller ones are dugouts with rounded 
aides; the larger craft are provided with 
one or two wash strakes. A platform is 
built on the outrigger side and another on 
the offside. Tlie mast is stepped in a thick 
cup-like projection on the offside and 
propped up by a curved shore resting on 
one of the outrigger booms. The mat sail 
is rectangular and is slung obliquely 
between two spars. Some of the largest 
canoes have two masts. Length 39 ft. 
Breadth IV 2 ft. Depth at center 1 ft. 4 in. 
END TANK. One of the buoyancy tanks 
of triangular shape provided at each end 
of a lifeboat. 

Fr: Caisson dExtremite ; Ger: Endhijt- 
hasten, 

ENGINE BED. 

See Engine Foundation. 

ENGINE EFFICIENCY. Engine efficiency 
may be defined as the ratio of the power 
which reaches the propeller compared with 
that actually developed at the crankshaft 
of a reciprocating engine or the rotor of a 
turbine. 

Fr: Rendement des Apparnls Mo tews; 
Ger : Maschinen-W irkungsgrad, 
ENGINEER SURYEYOR. A surveyor 
who specializes in the supervision of marine 
engines and boilers. 

Fr: Expert Mecanicien; Ger: Maschinen- 
hesichtiger, 

ENGINE FOUNDATION. A built-up, 
box-like tabular structure of plates and bars, 
formerly riveted, and nowadays frequently 
welded, wliich acts as a support for the 
main engine (s), and distributes the load 
of the engines’ weight to the framing and 
plating of the hull. Also called engine seat- 
ing, engine frame, engine bed. 

Fr: Carlingage de Machines; Ger: 
M aschinenjundamen t . 

Ordinarily the engine foundation is made 
up of two massive box girders, one on each 
side of the engine centerline. Each of these 
consists of two fore-and-aft bearer plates 
connected by a heavy cover plate, with 
internal cross diaphragms and external 
brackets. 
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ENGINE FRAME. 

See Engine Foundation* 

ENGINE HATCH. A hatch fitted over 
the engine room. It is usually provided ■with 
a large skylight having hinged covers which 
can be operated from below. 

Pr: Panneau des Machines; G^r: 
Maschinenluke, 

ENGINE MAINTENANCE MAN (U. S.). 

An unlicensed member of the crew who 
assists the chief engineer and other engineer 
personnel of a ship in repairing and main- 
taining propulsive, auxiliary, generating and 
other engines and mechanical equipment. 
Performs the watch tasks of oiler or fireman 
as required. 

ENGINE ROOM. A compartment in a 
ship where the main propulsion machinery 
is located. Also called machinery space. 

Fr: Chamhre des Machines; Ger: 
Maschinenraum. 

ENGINE-ROOM AUXILIARIES. All i 

machinery in the engine and boiler rooms 
which assists in the working of the propel- 
ling plant, among which are feed pumps, 
feed heaters, ash ejectors, fan engines, dis- 
tillers, evaporators, lubricating-oil pumps, 
steering engines, and so on. 

Fr: Auxiliaires de Machine; Ger: 
Maschinenra^i7nhilfsmaschinen. 
ENGINE ROOM LOG, A book in which 
are entered by the engineer officers all par- 
ticulars relating to the operation of the 
propelling and auxiliary machinery. It forms 
a tabulated summary of the performance of 
the engines and boilers. Also called engi- 
neer’s log book. 

The usual entries are as follows; 
d.\ily: The supply, consumption and 

remainder of fuel in bunkers. 
E^'ERT hour: The boiler pressure. 

The temperature in engine 
and boiler rooms. 

The condenser vacuum. ^ 

The number of revolutions 
per minute. 

EVERT WATCH I The Salinity of boiler wa'ter. 

The temperature of engine 
room. 

The temperature of stem 
tube water. 

The temperature of boiler 
feed water. 

The temperature of sea 
water. 

Fr: Journal de la Machine; Ger: 

Maschinentagehuch; Maschinsn'- 

Jownah 


ENGINE ROOM STORES. A general 
term for the various consumable stores 
necessary for the working and upkeep of 
the engines and boilers on board ship. 

Fr: Appro vino nnements Machines; Ger; 

M asch men vorrdte. 

ENGINE SEATING. 

See Engine Foundation. 

ENGINE TELEGRAPH. A device for 
transmitting and receiving orders mechani- 
cally or electrically, between two stations 
in a ship, ordinarily the navigating bridge 
or pilot house, and the engine room. Some- 
times called engine order telegraph. 

Fr: Transmetieur d'Ordres aux Machines; 

Ger: Maschinentelegraph. 

See Electric Telegraph. 

The engine order telegraph incorporates 
(1) a transmitter for sending an order 
relating to enpne speed and direction,^ (2) 
a receiver which indicates the transmitted 
order, (3) a repeat-back -which is in effect 
a reverse transmitter-receiver for acknowl- 
edgment of orders, and (4) a bell or gong 
at each station which rings when the trans- 
mitter or repeat-back handle is moved. 

On cargo vessels and small craft engine 
telegraphs are of a simple wire-and-chain 
t5rpe; in high class pas^nger vessels it is 
more usual to find electric telegraphs of the 
seff-synchronous or step-by-step follow-up 
type. 

ENGLISH POT. 

See CreeL 

ENIENI, African dugout canoe used for 
fishing on the lagoon of AppoUonien (Ivory 
Coast). Length 13 to 16 ft. Breadth 1.6 to 
1,9 ft. It is propelled by paddles and sets 
a square sail spread by two diagonally 
placed poles stepped at about one-third the 
length from the stem. 

ENLARGED LINK. In an anchor cable: 
a stud link with rounded sides connected 
on one end to an end link and on the other 
to a common link. Its length varies from 
6.5 to 6.6 times the diameter of the iron 
of which the common links are made. Rela- 
tive dimensions of enlarged link and com- 
mon link for a 2 in. cable : 

Extreme 

Diameter Length Width 
Common link 2 in. 12 to 12.3 in. 72 in. 
Enlarged link 22 in. 13 to 132 in. 8.0 in. 
Fr: Grande Maille; Ger: Grosses Glied; 

Grosse Schake. 

ENROLLMENT (U. S.). The document 
issued by the United States government to 
vessels of 20 tons burden or more engaging 
solely in domestic or coasting trade or fish- 
eries, as distinguished from the Register, 
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which is confined to vessels engaging in 
foreign trade. 

ENSIGN. The flag carried by a ship as 
insignia of her nationality- The ensign is 
hoisted on a pole or staff over the taffrail. 
In sailing vessels at peak of gaff. If the 
aftermost sail is a Bermuda or Marconi sail 
the ensign is displayed at a point on the 
leech that would be the peak of an ordinary 
gaff sail. At anchor it is displayed at a staff 
on the taffrail to starboard of the boom if 
the latter extends beyond the taffrail. In 
port it flies between 8 a.m. and sunset: at 
sea only when saluting or meeting strangers. 
Turned upside down it is a signal of dis- 
tress; half-hoisted a sign of mourning. 

Tr: Pavilion National; Ger: National- 
flagge. 

See Blue Ensign, Yacht Ensign. 
International law has no uniform rules 
regulating the conditions under which ves- 
sels are entitled to fly the flag of a particular 
nation. Each individual state fixes its^ own 
conditions of registration and there is no 
uniformity in respect to them. All that inter- 
national law has prescribed is that the 
maritime state which authorizes a vessel to 
use its flag must provide this vessel with 
the proper documents or papers and there- 
upon exercise in respect to the vessel the 
degree of jurisdiction permitted by law. 
ENTERING AND LEAVING SIGNALS. 
A general term for port signals, such as 
right of way, dredger and fairway obstruc- 
tion, quarantine examination, customs and 
immigration examination. 

Fr : Signawc d! Entree et de Sortie de Port ; 
Ger: Einjahrtsignal; Abjahrtdgnal. 
ENTRANCE. 1. The immersed part of 
the hull forward of the parallel body or, if 
the latter is nil, forward of the cross section 
of greatest area. 

Fr; Fagons de Vavant; Ger; Zuschdrfung. 
2. In dock engineering the term “en- 
trance” or “gate entrance” usually implies 
an entrance closed by a single pair of gates 
or caisson as distinguished from a lock 
which has two pairs of gates or caissons. 
Also called gate entrance. 

See Angle of Entrance, length of 
Entrance. 

ENTRANCE LOCK. A lock situated 
between the tidewater of a harbor or river 
and an enclosed basin when their levels 
vary. It has two pairs of double gates by 
which vessels can pass either way at all 
times of the tide. Also called tide lock, 
guard lock. 

Fr: Sas; Ger; Schlemenkammer, 


ENTREPOT TRADE. A term sometimes 
applied to the re-export trade of a country. 
ENTRY. 1. The formalities required by 
the customs laws to be made for the landing 
or discharge of goods from an importing 
ship within 24 hours of arrival. 

2. A declaration to be delivered to the 
customs authorities to obtain clearance of a 
vessel or of imported goods. 

Fr: Declaration enDouane; Ger: lUarie- 
rung; Zolldeklaraiion. 

ENTRY CRAFT. Any craft (barge, 
lighter, and so on) specially hired by the 
master of a vessel to receive the cargo 
when the consignee fails in his obligation 
to take delivery of same according to bill 
of lading terms. 

ENTRY DECLARATION. 

See Quarantine. 

ENTRY INWARDS. The report of a 
newly arrived vessel, which must be made 
to the customs before it can commence 
discharging. It consists of a general dec- 
laration of the ship’s cargo, dutiable stores, 
and so on, signed by the master. Besides 
the report the master must deliver at the 
customhouse 'offices the following docu- 
ments: certificate of pratique; ship’s letter, 
declaration and information regarding 
wreckage, derelict vessels, ice and other 
dangers to navigation; details of casualties 
if any. 

Fr: Declaration a V Entree; Entree en 
Douane; Ger: Einjuhrdeklaration; 
Eingangsdeklaration. 

ENTRY OUTWARD. A report lodged at 
the customhouse by every vessel about to 
load cargo for export. Details of the vessel, 
nationality, master’s name, destination, 
number of crew, load-line details, port of 
loading, last voyage, where lying, name and 
address of brokers, and date of entry 
inwards, have to be stated. 

Fr: Declaration d la Sortie; Declaration 
de Sortie; Ger: Ausjuhrdeklaration. 
ENVIADA. Name given on the south 
coast of Portugal to a craft employed as 
“fish carrier” from ship to shore or from 
port to port. It is called andaina or canoa 
da Picada on the coast of Algarve. In Spain 
the enviada is a small decked boat from 3 
to 5 tons used as a carrier for the pareja, 
EPOCH. The time, expressed in days and 
decimals of a day, elapsed between the 
error of a chronometer on one date and the 
error on another date. 

EQUAL ALTITUDES, Observations of a 
heavenly body when at the same altitude 
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both east and west of the meridian. 

Fr: Hauteurs J^gales; ff-er: Korrespondie~ 
rende Hdhen. 

EQUAL-ANGLE BAR. Angle bar, which 
has both flanges of the same width. 

Fr: Corniere a ailes e gales; Ger: Gleich-- 
schenkeliger Winkel. 

EQUATION OF TIME. The diflerence 
between apparent time, determined by the 
meridian passage of the real sun, and mean 
time determined by the meridian passage 
of the mean sun. 

Fr: Equation du Temps; Ger: ZdU 
gleichung. 

EQUATORIAL TIDE. One of the tides 
which occur near the time when the moon 
is over the equator. At this time the tend- 
ency of the moon to produce a diurnal 
inequality is at a minimum. 
EQUINOCTIAL. A great circle in the 
celestial sphere which has its plane per- 
pendicular to the axis of the heavens. Every 
point of it is equidistant from the north 
and south celestial poles. Also called celes- 
tial equator. 

Fr: Equinoctial; Ger: Aquinohtial; Him-' 
melsdquator. 

EQUINOCTIAL POINTS. The two points 
where the ecliptic intersects the equinoctial. 
They are known as the vernal equinoctial 
point and autumnal equinoctial point, but 
are also called '‘first point of aries” and 
“first point of libra” from the constellations 
within which they lie. 

Fr: Points Equinoxiavx; Ger: Aquinoh- 
tialpunkte; N achtgleichenpunkte. 
EQUINOCTIAL TIDE. Tides during the 
equinoxes when the rise and fall reach their 
maximum owing to the relative position of 
the earth, moon, and sun. 

Fr: Grande Marie; Ger: Aquinohtialtide. 
EQUINOX. 

See Equinoctial Points. 

EQUIPMENT. In relation to a ship, this 
term includes tackle apparel, furniture, pro- 
visions, stores or any other gear that is 
used in or about a ship for the purpose of 
fitting or adapting it for the sea or for the 
service intended. Equipment includes 
anchors, cables, boats, life saving appliances, 
nautical instruments, signal lights, and so 
on. It does not include donkey engines, 
pumps, windlass, steering engine and other 
similar machinery. The expression ^‘outfit 
and equipment^^ may be defined as includ- 
ing all portable articles necessary or appro- 
priate for the navigation, operation, or 
maintenance of a vessel, which are not 


permanently incorporated in or perma- 
nently attached to the hull or propelling 
machinery. 

Ger: Ausrvstung, 

EQUIPMENT NUMERAL, EQUIP- 
MENT NUMBER. The numeral under 
which are tabulated the requirements of 
the classification society under which the 
vessel is built as regards anchors, cables, 
tow ropes, warping and mooring lines. 

Fr: N ombre d’Equipement ; Ger: Avs- 
rilstungsiiummer. 

EQUIPMENT SUBSIDY. A subsidy paid 
to shipowners and calculated on the num- 
ber of days that a vessel is in commission. 
Also called equipment bounty. 

Fr: Compensation d’Armement; Ger: 
Betriebsziischuss. 

EQUIVALENT GIRDER. A diagram- 
matic representation of the disposition of 
that material, in cross section, which con- 
tributes to the longitudinal strength of the 
hull. Such a diagram shows the distribution 
of material in relation to the neutral axis, 
which is ordinarily near the designed water- 
line. When any of the structural members 
have not the same strength in tension and 
compression, or when they are regarded as 
contributing to one and not to the other, 
or, when allowance is made for rivet holes 
in tension but not in compression, then 
two separate girders must be considered, 
one when the ship is hogging and one when 
sagging. __ 

Ger: Aquivalenter Trdger. 

King, J. F., “Girders in Ships,” North East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders (Newcastle upon Tyne), Transac- 
tions, 1924-25. 

ERECTION. The process of taking to the 
way, hoisting into place, fitting together 
and bolting up the various components of 
the ship’s hull previous to riveting or 
welding. These include preassembled sec- 
tions, pillars, stanchions, frames and the 
like. 

Fr: Montage; Ger: Montage, 

See Pre-Erection. 

ERECTOR (U. S.). Shipyard worker who 
puts together and secures fabricated parts 
to form the ship’s structure. 

ESCAPE. Small supplementary opening 
provided in the wings of a deck above a 
bunker or over a hold where bulk cargo is 
loaded. It is used for trimming purposes so 
that there are no vacant spaces left at sides. 

Fr: Echappie; Ger: 'Notausgang. 

. See Tunnel Escape. 
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ESCAPE HATCH. 1. A small hatch about 
two feet square in the clear cut in a ’tween- 
deck or weather deck for the safe exit of 
men engaged in trimming or stowing coal 
or grain. 

2, In general, any hatch installed with 
the primary purpose of permitting personnel 
to escape from a compartment when ordi- 
nary methods of egress are blocked. 

Fr: Panneau d’echappee; Ger: Sicker- 
heitsluke, 

ESCAPE TRirNK. Emergency exit from 
the lower part of the vessel to the weather 
deck usually located at the afterend of 
the shaft tunnel. 

Fr: £lchappee; Ger: Aitsgangschacht ; 
Notamgang. 

ESCUTCHEON. 

See Arch Board. 

ESTUARY. 1. An arm of the sea. 2. The 
tidal compartments of a river subject to 
tidal influence extending as far as the limit 
of palpable tidal action. 3. The coastal 
section of a river which is to a greater or 
lesser extent invaded by the sea and subject 
to tidal phenomena. 

Fr: Estuaire; Ger: Flussmundung. 
ESTUARY HARBOR, A harbor formed 
by the lower tidal compartment of a river. 
Fr: Port en Riviere; Ger: Milndungs- 
kafen; Stromhafen. 

ESTIMATED POSITION. A position 
established by applying current to a dead- 


reckoning position. Applies also to a fix 
made by taking radio bearings. 

Fr: Point Corrige; Ger; Yerhemrtes 
Besieck. 

ETADIER. Small fishing boat originating 
from the districts of St. Valery sur Somme 
and Etreiat (Normandy) used for inshore 
fishing. Its name is derived from a net 
with which these boats work and which is 
known as etade. Some of the boats are 
decked, others open. Length 20 to 26 ft. 
Breadth 10 to 11 14 ft. Depth 4 ft. 4 in. to 
5 ft. Crew 8 to 12. (Typical.) 

The boats fi*om Eirctat are clinker-built 
and open, while those from St. Valery have 
carvel planking and are decked. They carry 
iwashboards 20 to 30 centimeters high. The 
bows are bluff. The rig consists of a lug 
mainsail, a bowsprit and jib, and a three- 
cornered jigger laced to the mast and with 
the sheet extended by a long outrigger. The 
jigger mast is stepjjed off the centerline to 
give free motion to the tiller. The loose 
, footed mainsail is sheeted with a tackle to 
a horse extending right across the boat at a 
height of about 4 to 5 ft. above deck. 
ETEA. A very small single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe from San Cristobal (Solomon 
Islands), about 13 ft. long and 19 in. wide. 
The outrigger is a fan palm branch deprived 
of its leaves. 

ETESIAN WINDS. Northerly winds 
blowing in summer over the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

Fr: Vent Etesien; Ger: Etesischer Wind. 
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EUPHROE. A hard.TV'ood batten or brass 
fitting pierced with a number of holes 
through which the small lines of a crowfoot 
are rove. It is used for holding the top part 
of an awning in place. 

Fr; Hernier; Ger: Spinnekopp. 
EFROCLYDON. 

See Levanter. 

EVAPORATOR. A heat-transfer device 
in the distilling plant, which utilizes steam 
(usually auxiliary exhaust steam) to heat 
sea water. The resulting vapor is condensed 
in the distilling condenser to fresh water, 
to be used for boiler feed and general ship’s 
use. 

Fr: Bouilleur Evaporateur; Ger: DestiU 
lierapparat ; Frischwassererzeuger ; 
Verdampjer. 

See Distilling Plant, Distilling Con- 
denser. 

Evaporators are generally grouped in two 
classes, the submerged-tube type, in which 
tubes or coils carrying steam are immersed 
in the brine, and the film type, in which 
tubes or coils carrying steam are sprayed 
with the brine. In both types, the brine is 
pumped successively to evaporator units 
operating in a declining pressure and tem- 
perature range as the brine becomes more 
concentrated. 

EVEN KEEL. A vessel is said to be on 
even keel when her draft is the same at bow 
and stern. 

Fr : Sans Difference ; Ger : Gleichlastig. 
EVER. A type of craft originating from 
the Elbe Estuary engaged in small coasting 
or fishing. Also called Ewer. The tonnage 
ranges between 6 and 98 but the wooden 
trading Ever is usually between 40 aind 60 
tons in size. The hull is flat-bottomed with 
ample sheer forward, square stern, and out- 
side rudder. It is broader and has less sheer 
than the Jacht. Leeb cards are fitted. 

See Fischer Ever, Kutter Ever. 

Seagoing boats of this type are ketch- 
rigged with the mainmast at nearly half 
length and small mizzen stepped way aft. 
The sail plan is composed of three head- 
sails on standing bowsprit, a gaff mainsail 
with boom, gaff topsail and small mizzen.^ 
EVERKAHN, A ketch-rigged seagoing 
lighter with hull of design similar to that 
of the Ever but having the same arrange- 
ment of hatchways as the Kahn. Also called 
Besahn-ever. Tonnage 44 to 55. Length 56 
ft. Breadth 17V2 ft. Depth 6 ft. 9 in. Draft 
5 ft. 8 in. (Average.) 

EVER GALEASS. Small coaster of the 
Ewer type but more seaworthy than the 
ordinary Ewer. It is ketch-rigged with main 


and mizzen topmasts, standing bowsprit, 
square foresail set flying, and jib topsail. 
The hull is built with keel, and leeboards 
are dispensed with. Tonnage 40 to 95. 
EXCEPTED PERILS CLAUSE. A clause, 
contained in charter parties and bills of 
lading which states that ship and carrier 
are exempted from responsibility for any 
loss, damage or delay in loading or dis- 
charging arising or resulting from acts of 
God, public enemies, restraint of princes, 
rulers and people, pirates, fires, strikes, 
perils of the sea and generally speaking all 
accidents beyond control. Also called excep- 
tion clause, exceptional clause. 

Fr: Clause d' Exoneration; Ger: Frei- 
zezchnungklatisel ; Bejreiungs-- 

hlausel. 

EXCESS CLAUSE. A marine insurance 
hull clause which states that in case the 
claims imder the collision clause cannot be 
recovered in full the shipowner, by reason 
of the difference between the insured value 
and the sound value of the vessel, the 
underwriters will pay such proportion of 
the excess as the sum insured bears to the 
difference between the vesseFs sound and 
insured values. 

Ger: Kollision^s Exzedenienklausel. 
EXCESS OF HATCHWAY. A term used 
in tonnage measurement to denote the 
space in hatchways or within the coamings 
over and above one-half per cent of the 
gross tonnage. It is added to the gross ton- 
nage by the admeasurers. 

Fr: Excedent d’Ecoutilles; Ger: Vber-^ 
mass in Luken. 

According to British and Suez Canal 
measurement rules hatchways are exempted 
from measurement to a maximum of one- 
half per cent of the gross tonnage of the 
ship, the excess being added to the gross 
tonnage. Panama Canal rules pro\ide a 
deduction of one-half of one per cent of 
the tonnage of hatchways. 

EXEMPTED SPACE. Term used in ton- 
nage measurement to mean open spaces in 
permanent erections such as poops, bridges, 
forecastles, when they are not fitted with 
doors or other permanently attached means 
of closing them. They are not included in 
the gross tonnage. 

Fr: Espace Exempts ; Ger: Nicht einge^ 
messener Raum. 

EXEMPT PILOT. A term used in CSreat 
Britain in connection with pilots who con- 
duct ships which are exempted from the 
compulsion to carry a pilot either because 
their masters hold a pilotage certificate or 
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because they are under certain tonnage. 
These ships take an exempt pilot as a 
precaution. 

EXHAUST TURBINE. A geared turbine 
connected to the shaft of a reciprocating 
engine through an elastic or hydraulic 
coupling and in which the remaining energy 
in the steam leaving the low-pressure cylin- 
der is utilized before exhausting into the 
condenser. The turbine is by-passed when 
the reciprocating engines are working astern, 
by a change-over valve which opens the 
passage of steam to the condenser and 
releases the oil pressure on the hydraulic 
coupling. The exhaust turbine system is 
considered suitable for powers ranging from 
400 to 6,000 hp. 

Fr: Turbine Evacuation; Turbine 

d'Eckappement; Get: Abdampf- 
turbine. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
addition of an exhaust turbine of the 
Bauer-Wach type has increased the revolu- 
tions of the reciprocating engines by 10 per 
cent, which is equivalent to an increase in 
power of 25 to 30 per cent with the same 
steam consumption, at normal speeds. 

Torsion meter measurements show that 
the use of an exhaust turbine in conjunction 
with reciprocating engines materially 
decreases the unevenness of the turning 
movement produced by the reciprocator 
when working alone, and has a fly-wheel 
effect which tends to reduce the racing of 
the propeller in heavy weather. Exhaust 
turbines or main shafting have been fitted 
to a large number of recently built vessels 
as well as to existing vessels when improve- 
ments in steaming performances were 
desired. 

EXHAUST VENTILATION. A ^stem 
of mechanical ventilation in which vitiated 
air in a ship’s compartment is removed by 
fans, while fresh air is supplied through 
natural ventilators. This system finds 
application to lavatory accommodation, 
third-class passengers’ and crew’s accommo- 
dation, storerooms, and occasionally to 
domestic departments. In this system the 
blowers are connected with the uptake air 
shafts. 

Fr: Ventilation par Suction; Ger: Aus- 
stromlujtung. 

EXHAUST VENTILATOR. Ventilator 
used as an exhaust in mechanical ventila- 
tion. 

Fr: Manche d’Evacuation; Ger: Druck-^ 
lujter; Windsauger. 

EX-MERIDIAN ALTITUDE. The ob- 
servation of a celestial body taken to 


ascertain the latitude shortly before or after 
it has crossed the meridian. Navigators 
employ this method particularly when the 
object to be observed has been or is likely 
to be obscured by clouds at its meridian 
passage. By applying a tabulated correction 
to the observed altitude, the latitude can 
be found accurately under favorable condi- 
tions when the hour angle is not too large. 

Fr: Hauteur Circujnmeridienne ; Ger: 
N eb enmeridianhb he ; Zirkumme- 

ridianhohe. 

EX-MERIDIAN LATITUDE. Latitude 
obtained by the observation of a celestial 
body shortly before or shortly after it has 
crossed the meridian. 

Ft: Latitude Ex-Meridienne ; Latitude 
Circiimmendicnne ; Ger: Nehen- 
meridianhreite ; Aussenmeridian^ 

breite. 

EXPANSION CHAMBER. In a liquid 
compass, the space near the bottom of the 
bowl where a corrugated diaphragm is fitted 
to allow for the expansion and contraction 
of the liquid duo to changes of atmospheric 
temperature. 

Ger: Elasiischcr Boden. 

EXPANSION HATCH. A term applied 
to hatches with high coamings fitted on oil 
tankers for the purpose of allowing space 
for the expansion of oil due to changes in 
temperature. 

Fr: C off re d’ Expansion; Ger: Expansions- 
luke ; Expansionsschacht. 
EXPANSION JOINT. 1. A sliding joint 
in the superstructure or deck plating, in- 
stalled to permit linear movement fore-and- 
aft between the adjacent connected sections 
when the ship hogs and sags, in order to 
obviate the development of destructive 
stresses. 

Fr: Joint 'Glissant; Ger: Expansionsfalt. 

2. A simple j oint in steam piping to obviate 
distortion due to expansion and contraction 
over wide ranges of temperature variation. 
EXPANSION TRUNK. 1. The upper 
portion of a cargo tank in an oil tanker, 
forming a comparatively small trunk above 
the main tank with which it is permanently 
in communication. These trunks serve to 
relieve pressure in the main tanks in the 
event of expansion of their contents due to 
changes in temperature, at the same time 
keeping the lower tanks full in order to 
avoid strains on the bulkheads and deck 
and loss of stability due to the motion of 
a liquid cargo with a large free surface, 
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which would occur if the main tanks were 
not kept completely full. 

Fr . Coffre d Expansion y Ger : JSxpanszoTis- 
schacht. 

2. Trunkways which extend a short dis- 
tance down from tie hatches into oil 
tanker compartments. 

EXPORT BILL OP LADING. A term 
used m the United States to denote bills 
of lading made for goods or merehandise 
destmed to foreign countries as distin- 
gmshed from bills of lading for domestic 
merchandise. 

pPOET DUTY. Customs duty required 
by law to be paid on the exportation of 
certain goods. 

Ur; Droit de Sortie; Ger: AvsfuhrzoU. 
EXPORTER’S INVOICE. A private in- 
voice which accurately lists all the packages 
being shipped, their numbers, weight, meas- 
urement, description, and cost. It also con- 
tains the name of the vessel on which the 
goods are being shipped, their destination, 
and marks of the consignee. 

Fr: Faciure d'Expedition; Ger: Aus- 
juhr Warenrechnung. 

EXPRESS LIUTER. A term which refers 
to a type of passenger vessel of very high 
speed and standard of luxury, in which 
three classes of passengers are carried. There 
is no space available for ordinary cargo. It 
carries only mail and small quantities of 
high-grade cargo, generally referred to as 
express matter, which can be handled 
quickly and pays special rates. 

Christie, J. D., ^‘Liner Development During 
Past Fifty Years,” North East Coast Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders (New- 
castle upon Tyne), Tmnsactiom, voL 51 
(1934-35); de Vito, E., ^‘Atlantic Liners,” 
Institution of Naval Architects (London), 
Transactions, voL 71 (1929) . 

EXPRESS VTARRANTY. A warranty 
which must be included in or written on 
the insurance policy, or must be contained 
in some document incorporated, by refer- 
ence, into the policy. 

Ft: Garantie Expresse; Ger: Ausdrikh- 
liche Garantie. 

EX-QUAY. Conditions of a contract for 
the purchase of goods in which the goods 
are discharged from the ship at seller’s cost. 
Fr: Franco Qmi. 

EX-SHIP. Conditions of sale for goods 
imder which the purchaser is responsible 
for taking delivery of the goods at the 
ship’s side. Also called ^^free overside.” 

Bord d Bord; Ger: Ab Bchijf. 


export bill of lading— eye 


EXTENSION CLERK (U. S.). An assist- 
ant to the receiving clerk. He extends the 
three dimensions, length, width, and height 
into cubic or volume of each and ever.' 
package received and loaded into the 
vessel. 

extra flexible wire rope. 4 6- 

strand wire rope with 7 hemp cores, the 
wires of each strand being wrapped around 
a core. It is the most flexible ty^pe of wire 
rope and is used for towing hawsers, moor- 
ing lines,^ warps, running rigging, where 
^eat flexibihty or elasticity are required. 
Generally made in 6 x 12, 6 x 24, 6 x 30 
construction. Also called running rope. 
EXTRA-MASTER. In Great Britain the 
recipient of a certificate delivered by the 
Board of Trade to master mariners who 
have been through a special course of 
stupes and examination. It is officially rec- 
ogmzed but not officially demanded. 

EXTRA RISKS. The risks which are occa- 
sionally added to an ordinary marine insur- 
ance policy such ^ war risk, theft and 
and the like. The terms of such 
additional cover are usually tyqDewritten on 
the policy or incorporated therein by the 
adhesion of printed slips. 

EXTREME BREADTH. The maximum 
breadth of a ship measured outside plating, 
planking, fenders, beading or any other 
permanent attachment to the hull. 

Fr: Largeur au fort; Ger: Breite uber 
Alles. 

EXTREME DRAFT. The vertical dis- 
tance from the designed waterline to the 
lowest projecting portion of the vessel at 
any point in a vessel’s length. Also called 
keel draft. 

Fr; Tirant dEau Maximum; Ger: Gross- 
ter Tie f gang. 

EXTREME LENGTH. Also length over^ 
all. 1 . The length measured between the 
forward and after extremities of the huU, or 
the dimensions required to contain the iiip 
in a lock or dry dock. 

2. The length measured from a perpen- 
dicular to the base line and tangent to the 
most forward projection of the stem, to a 
line perpendicular to the base line and 
tangent to the afterend of the stem. 

Fr: Longueur Hors-Toui; Ger: Grosste 
Lange ; Lange uber alles. 

EYE. 1. The loop in a shroud or stay 
which goes over the masthead. 

Fr: Oeil; Ger; Auge. 

2. The hole at the end of tlie rKrtiV 
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through which the anchor ring or anchor 
shackle is inserted. Also called anchor eye. 

Fr: Oeil; Ger: Ankerauge. 

3. A nautical expression indicating the 
direction from which the wind blows. In a 
tropical cyclone the eye is the central calm 
area. 

Fr: Lit 

EYE BLOCK. A rope-strapped block with 
a thimble seized in the strap. 

EYEBOLT. A bolt with an eye at one 
end. 

Fr; Piton a oeil; Ger: Augenbolzen. 
EYELET. Also eyelet hole, lacing hole. 

1. Small holes worked in a sail with palm 
and needle, and through which the reef 
points are run for half their length, then 
sewed to the eyelet hole. 

2. The holes for the rohands to go 
through in bending a sail. They are usually 
worked buttonhole fashion and strengthened 
by small metal rings or p*ommets made of 
several thicknesses of twine. 


3. One of the small holes along the edge 
of an awning through which the lacing ig 
rove. 

Fr; Oeil de Pie; 0 exile t de Transfilage; 
Ger: Gatchen; Re j] gait; Bchmir- 
loch; Segelbsen. 

EYE PLATE. A plate or casting with an 
eye normal to its surface and formed solid 
with the plate. Also called pad eye, lug pad, 
Fr; Piton d Plaque; Ger: Augplatte, 
EYES. That part of a ship’s bows near 
the hawse holes. 

Fr; Ava7it; Ger; Vorschiff. 

See BulFs Eye, Elliott Eye, Flemish Eye, 
Lacing Eyes, Pad Eye, Rope- 
maker’s Eye, Rudder Eye. 

EYE SPLICE. A loop spliced in the end 
of a rope. It is more frequently used than 
any other splice. 

Fr: Epissure d Oeil; Ger; Augsplissung. 
EYE TACKLE. A tackle with an eye on 
each block. 


F 


F. Freeboard mark which indicates the fresh 
water load line in summer. 
f.a.c. FAST AS CAN (loading or discharging). 
F.A.A, FREE OF ALL A'VERAGE (insurance). 
F.A.S. FREE ALONGSIDE SHIP. 

Fath. FATHOM. 

F.C. and S. fbee of capture and seizure 
( insurance) . 

F.C. and S, and R. and C.C. free of cap- 
ture, SEIZURE, RIOTS AND CIVIL 
COMMOTIONS (insurance). 

F. and D. freight and demurrage. 

f.d. FREE DISCHARGE Or FREE DISPATCH. 

F.f.a. FREE FROM ALONGSIDE. 

F.G.A. BDEEIGN GENERAL AVERAGE. 

F.G. A. FREE OF GENERAL AVERAGE (insurance) . 
f.h. FOEBHATCH. 

F. I. A. FULL INTEREST ADMITTED (marine 
insurance) . 

f.i.h. FREE INTO BUNKERS Or FREE INTO BARGE 

(coal trade). 

FJ.O. FREE IN AND OUT (chartering). ' 
F.O. for ORDERS. 

F.o.q. FREE on qUAT. 

f.o.r.t. PULL OUT RYE TERMS (grain trade). 
f.O.S. FREE ON STEAMER. 

F.O.W, FIRST OPEN WATER. 

P.P. FLOATING POLICY (insurance). 

P.P,A. FBEE OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE. 


F.P.A.A.C. FREE OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE, 
AMERICAN CONDITIONS. (See 

Average.) 

F,P.A.E.C. FREE OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE, 
ENGLISH CONDITIONS, (sce Avcr- 
age.) 

F, P, I. L. FULL PREMIUM IP LOST (marine 
insurance). 

F/R. FREIGHT RELEASE. (sGC Release.) 

F.t. PULL TERMS. 

f.W.d. FRESH WATER DAMAGE. 

No F. C. and S. free op capture and 
SEIZURE CLAUSE DELETED (insur- 
ance). 

F.C. and S. CLAUSE. An abbreviation 
for “free of capture and seizure” clause, by 
which war risks are excluded from a marine 
policy and can only be covered by special 
agreement. The full clause reads: 

“Warranted free of capture, seizure, arrest, 
restraint or detainment, and the conse- 
quences thereof, or of any attempt thereof 
(Piracy excepted) and also from all conse- 
quences of hostilities or war-like operations 
whether before or after declaration of war.” 
Fr: Clause Franc de Capture et Smie; 
Ger: Frei von Prise und BesiU 
KlavseL 
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FXO. CHARTER-^FACTOR OF SUBDIVISION 


F.I.O. CHARTER. The “free in and out” 
charter is made on the basis that the char- 
terer is liable for all the usual costs of ship 
management, with the exception of the 
costs of loading and discharging cargo, and 
of putting the vessel into dock, which are 
paid for by the owners. The shipowner pro- 
vides the vessel and the crew. 


F.K. FRAMING (FOSTER KING 
FRAMING). A transverse system of 
framing adopted for tank vessels which 
embodies deep keelsons and stringers car- 
ried between the bulkheads and strongly 
bracketed to them. 


FABRICATE. Shipbuilding term which 
refers collectively to the various processes 
used in a shipyard to form the component 
parts of a steel hull. The principal of these 
processes are: bending of plates and shapes, 
shearing, planing, punching, drilling, ream- 
ing, countersinking, flanging, forging, weld- 
ing, cutting or burning, joggling, fumacing, 
chamfering, scarphing, riveting, milling. 


FABRICATED STERN FRAME. A stem 
frame fabricated with riveted or welded 
mild steel plates. 

Fr: Etamhot en tales fagonnees; Ger: 

WaUblechhintersteven, 

The sole piece is made a continuation of 
the after keel plate. The lower part of the 
body post is made of bent plate, butt- 
welded to the top edge of the sole plate as 
well as continuing down inside the sole plate 
to the bottom and welded. The forward 
edges of the body post are curved forward 
toward the bottom to give a longer weld to 
the upper edges of the sole plate. Webs are 
welded into the sole plate for connection to 
the center keel and floors. The part above 
the boss, made in similar manner to the 
rest, runs from the boss over the screw 
aperture, with webs for the attachment of 
floor plates of the afterframes, and a central 
web where necessary. The propeller bo^^ is 
simply a thick ring of cast steel, to which 
the upper and lower parts of the body po^ 
are welded, with vertical reinforcmg webs 
above and below the boss casting. The lud- 
der post is similarly of bent plate, butt- 
welded to the top of the sole plate and 
continued down to the bottom; the i^per 
open side of the sole plate is closed hy a 
plate welded to the afteredge of the b^y 
post and fore edge of the rudde^ost. Ihe 
gudgeons are of cast steel; the lowest one 
being welded into the afterend of the ^1® 
plate; the intermediate ones bemg welded 
into the open part of the rudderpost, and 
the space between them closed by a welded- 

CarterT' N., Substitution . of Fabricated 
Structures for Stem Castings, The Ship- 


builder and Marine Engine Builder, 
(Newcastle upon Tyne), vol. 48, April, 1941. 
FABRICATED VESSEL. A vessel built 
by pre-assembly or prefabrication methods 
whereby large structural sections of the 
hull weighing approximately from 20 to 70 
tons are riveted or welded in fabricating 
shops or bays situated near the building slip 
and then transported bodily by cranes on to 
the slip where they are assembled with other 
sections similarly constructed. 

Ger: Fabriksmdssig gebautes Schijf. 

Except as to details which may be modi- 
fied to provide for ease of fabrication, the 
fabricated ship does not differ essentially in 
structure or form from any other ship 
assembled on the building slip. The sections 
most usually prefabricated are double bot- 
tom, structural bulkheads, bow, stem, 
deckhouses. 

FACE. The after surface of a propeller 
blade, which acts on the water to drive the 
vessel forward. Also called driving face, 
thrust surface, driving surface. 

Fr: Face ponssante; Ger: DriLckfiMche. 
FACE BAR. A stiffening angle bar fitted 
along the inner edge of a web frame, 
stringer, or bracket. 

FACE PIECES. The pieces of wood 
wrought on the forepart of the knee of the 
head. 

Fr; Bemplissage de la Gvihre; Ger: 

Galionsfvllstuck ; Galionsauslage. 
FACE PLATE. 1. A plate fitted perpen- 
dicularly to the web and fastened to the 
flanges at one end of a frame, stiffener, or 
girder, to compensate for the continuous 
plating attached to the flanges at the other 
edge. 

Fr: Bandeau; Ger: Facherplatte, 

2. In welded construction, a narrow plate 
fitted to the free edge of a flat bar stiffener, 
perpendicular to it, to lend rigidity. By 
extension, the term is loosely applied to 
any such plate welded to the free edge of 
a structural component to stiffen it. 
FACING. The superposition of one piece 
of timber upon another in order to give it 
additional strength or finish. 

Fr : Placage. 

FACTOR OP SUBDIVISION. A factor 
which multiplied by the floodable length 
gives the maximum permissible length of 
any compartment. Also called permissible 
factor. The value of this factor depends on 
the length of the ship, and for a given 
length varies according to the nature of 
the service for which the ship is intended, 
as established by the International Conven- 
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tioa for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929. 

Fr: Facteur de Cloisonnement; Ger: 
A b teilungsfaktor. 

See Floodable Length. 

“Subdivision of Ships,” in Principles of 
Naval Architecture, Russell and Chapman, 
New York, 1939. 

FACTORY VESSEL. A general term for 
different types of vessels used in the fishing 
industry, equipped with suitable plant to 
transform or prepare the catch as a market- 
able product without assistance from shore. 

Rr: Baiiment-Udne; Ger: Fischverarbei- 
tungsschiff; Fahrihschijj. 

The plant on board factory vessels os 
arranged to utilize the catch to the utmost 
advantage. Some fish are fit only for con- 
version into cattle, pig, or poultry food; 
others are valuable for their oil content 
(menhaden). Others still, such as cod and 
shark, have livers which provide valuable 
medicinal oil. Some, such as salmon, crabs, 
and so on, are tinned or canned on board, 
and finally, fishes like halibut are placed in 
cold storage for sale at any convenient 
market. The tonnage of factory vessels 
varies according to the species of fish to be 
caught and the plant necessary for their 
transformation. The largest are the whale- 
oil factory vessels with a tonnage of about 
20 , 000 . 

Factory vessels have served with profit as 
tenders to smaller fleets of fishing boats in 
the Greenland halibut and Japanese crab 
fisheries. 

Fiedler, R. H., “The factory ship,” American 
Fisheries Society, vol. LXVI, Washington 
(1936). 

FAERING. 

See Seksring. 

FAIR. To return to its original form a 
plate or angle which has been bent out of 
shape. In welded ship construction, it is 
frequently necessary to fair bulkheads and 
decks after they have been welded, to 
remove dimples, humps, and hollows result- 
ing from the heat of welding and stresses 
caused by it. 

Fr: Redresser; Ger: Gldtten; Zurichten. 
FAIR HOLES. Holes in two or more 
pieces of metal to be riveted together which 
show a clear unobstructed passage through, 
as distinguished from blind or unfair holes 
which do not coincide. 

Fr: Trous rectifies; Ger: Richtige Niet- 
Idcher, 

FAIRING. A correcting process performed 
in laying down the ship's lines in the mold 
loft, to insure the regularity or evenness 
of the water lines, bow and buttock lines 
when transferring to full size the sheer 


drawing on the mold loft floor. 

Fr: Balan-cement des Formes; jGer: Aiis- 
straken. 

FAIRING RIBBAND. A type of ribband 
consisting of a flat steel bar of suitable 
cross section, used in the vicinity of welded 
seams of decks, bulkheads and light shell 
plating, for the purpose of reducing buck- 
ling during welding. 

FAIR IN PLACE. A term used in ship 
repairing by which is meant the restoring 
to original shape of any part of the ship’s 
structure not damaged seriously enough to 
necessitate actual removal from the ship 
for repair. In the United States also called 
to bump. 

Fr: Redresser sur Place. 

FAIR ISLE SKIFF. A boat used in Fair 
Isle, Shetland Islands, for line fishing for 
skate or coalfish. Pointed bow and stern, 
very flat midship section, and marked sheer 
fore and aft. Single mast stepped amidships 
and square sail. Length over-all 22 ft. Keel 
15.5 ft. Breadth 5.7 ft. Depth 3 ft. 
FAIRLEADER. 1. A strip of board with 
holes in it for running rigging to pass 
through. 2. Any ringbolt, eye, or loop 
which guides a rope in the required direc- 
tion. 

A short length of wood with holes 
bored in it, or a block or thimble of wood 
or metal suitably placed to lead ropes to 
their proper places. Also called lead. 

Fr: Conduit; Rateau; Ger: Wegweiser 
Klotje; Wegweiserbrett 

See Warping Chock. 

FAIRWATER. 1. A conical-shaped cap 
fitted over the locknut at the afterend of 
the propeller shaft to prevent an abrupt 
change in the streamlines. Also called fair- 
water cone, propeller cap, fairwater cap. 

FV: Chapeau; Ger: Konische Kappe; 
Schrauhenkonus. 

2 . Any casting or plate affixed to the 
hull with a view to maintaining smooth 
streamline flow of water. Plating fitted 
about the ends of shaft tubes or struts to 
prevent a sharp change in the direction of 
streamlines. 

FAIRWATER CAP. 

See Fairwater. 

FAIRWATER CONE. 

See Fairwater. 

FAIRWATER SLEEVES. Sleeves of steel 
plate, or composition, in the shape of a 
truncated cone, fabricated in halves, and 
secured to the end of the strut bearing 
and stem-tube bearing, to promote stream- 
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line flo\7 and reduce resistance to progress 
through the water in multiple screw vessels. 

See Fairwater. 

FAIRWAY. That part of a river, harbor, 
and so on, where the main navigable chan- 
nel for vessels of larger size lies. The usual 
course followed by vessels entering or leav- 
ing harbor. Also called ship channel. The 
word ‘^fairway” has been generally inter- 
preted to include any navigable water on 
which vessels of commerce habitually move, 
and, therefore, embraces the water inside 
channel buoys where light-draft vessels fre- 
quently navigate and not merely the ship 
channel itself. 

Fr: Passe; Ger: Fahrwasser. 

FAIRWAY BUOY. A buoy marking the 
fairway in a channel. They are painted in 
black and white or red and white vertical 
stripes. Also called mid-channel buoys. 

Fr: Bouee de Direction; Bouee de 
Mi-Chenal; Ger: AnsteiLerungs- 
tonne ; M itt el jahrwasser tonne. 

FAIR WIITD. A general term for the wind 
when favorable to a ship’s course. '^Tair” 
is more comprehensive than ‘large” since 
it includes about 16 points. 

Fr: Bon Vent; Ger: Gilnstiger Wind. 
FAKATORA. An East Indian planked-up 
boat with double outriggers from Galela 
Bay (Moluccas) used for trading to Temate 
and Bat j an, also in the local fisheries. The 
hull is built with a keel about 3^ in. deep 
running the whole length. There are 7 
strakes of planking on each side of the keel. 
Each strake has a row of projecting per- 
forated lugs over which the frames are fitted 
and tied thereto by cord lashings made from 
black palm fiber. A cabin or ^ shelter is 
built on strong thwarts projecting a few 
inches outboard. A bamboo framework 
affords stowage for light gear above the 
cabin roof. Length 24 ft. Breadth 5 ft. Depth 
25 in. (Typical.) 

The rig consists of a tripod bamboo mast. 
A tabernacle is provided at the fore end of 
the cabin. The twin legs are about the 
length of the cabin. The unpaired leg m 
stepped halfway between the cabin and the 
stem. The sail is of oblong ^ quadrilateral 
shape made of cotton or matting with yard 
and boom. To carry the yard a Y-shaped peg 
is inserted into the top end of one of the 
paired mast legs. ^ 

FAKE. One of the circles or wmdmgs of 
a rope as it lies in a coil. One complete 
circle of a rope is a fake. A number of such 
turns makes a tier, and several tiers super- 
imposed, a coil. 


Fr; Piet; Glene; Ger: Bucht. 

See Catch Fake, Figure-Eight Fake, 
Flemish Fake, French Fake, Long 
Fake. 

F ALB AT, Open seal-hunting boat origi- 
nating from the districts of !N'orrbotten and 
Vesterbotten in the northern part of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Norbotten boats: Length 
28 ft. Breadth of 8 ft. Depth of 2 ft. 8 in. 
Vesterbotten boats: Length about 34 ft. 

The hull is built with a swim bow. sharp 
stern, short and deep keel shod with iron, 
and a very raking sternpost. The planking 
is clinker-laid with detachable washboards 
above the gunwale. The rig consists of a 
square sail carried on. a slender mast with- 
out step. The stay is made secure by an 
arrangement which allows it to be east loose 
instantly, and the mast lowered on the 
arrival of a squall. The largest boats carry 
a small sprit mizzen. Each boat carries 2 
small tenders of same 131^6 and build in 
which 2 men take place when hunting. 
FALCA. Name given in British and Dutch 
Guiana to a corial fitted with washboards 
running from stem to stern on each side. 
FALL. 1. The entire length of rope in a 
tackle. The end secured to the block is 
called the standing part, the opposite end 
the hauling part. 

2. In hoisting machinery, the part of the 
rope to which power is applied; one end 
being rove through the derrick block and 
the other carried to the wind. 

Fr: Garant; Ger: Laufer; Seil. 

See Boat Fall, Brailing Fall, Burton Fall, 
Cargo Fall, Catfall, Married Fall, 
Rapid Transit Fall, Speck Fall, 
Split Fall, Topping Lift Fall, Up 
and Down Fall 

FALL ASTERN. To be outdistanced by 
another vessel. Also called to drop astern. 

Fr: Perdre; Ger: Achteramsacken, 
FALLING TIDE. The actual falling of 
the tide from high water to the next low 
water. 

Fr: Maree descendant e ; Be fiiLx; Perdant; 
Ger: Ehhe, 

FALL IN WITH. To meet, as one ship 
which meets another at sea. 

FALL OFF. To deviate from the course 
to which the head of the ship was previously 
directed. To drop away from the wind, in 
contradistinction to ‘'coming to.” 

Fr: Abattre; Ger: Abjallen, 

FALL TUB. Framework tub placed near 
the davits into which the boatfalls are 
coiled. 

FALSE BELLIES. See Rubbing Pieces. 
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FALSE CIRRUS. The cirrus formed on 
the top of Cumulo-Nimbus, -which often 
becomes detached. 

FALSE COLORS. A “ruse de ^erre” rec- 
ognized by international law -which consists 
of showing a neutral or enemy ensign. The 
use of false colors by merchant vessels in 
time of war to avoid capture or destruction 
is a well-established custom in the history 
of maritime warfare and is not contrary to 
international law. It is, however, generally 
admitted that this ruse should be resorted 
to only when the vessel is in imminent 
danger and should he restricted to that 
period. 

FALSE KEEL. SHOE, A wooden keel 
composed of elm plank or thick stuff fast- 
ened lightly under the main keel to protect 
it in case of founding. If the ship should 
strike the ground the false keel is designed 
to give away, thus saving the main keel. 

Fr: Favsse Quille; Ger: LoskieL 
FALSE MESHES. A name given to the 
loops inserted in any given row of meshes 
by which the number of meshes is increased 
in that part of the net. Sometimes called 
accrues, quarterings, stowing meshes. It is 
also known as “creasing.’' An extra mesh 
added in a net to increase its size. 

Ger: Einhdngemasche, 

FALSE POST. A piece of timber affixed 
to the afterside of the main post (sternpost) 
to make good a deficiency in size. 

Fr: Faux-Etamhot ; Ger: Loser Einter^ 

Steven. 

FALSE RAIL. A timber fayed down upon 
the rail of the head in a wooden ship to 
strengthen it. Also called spray board. It 
formed the seat of ease at the afterend next 
to the bow. (Obsolete.) 

FALSE STEM. Scarfed timbers fayed to 
the forepart of the stem in a wooden ship, 
extending from the gripe upward. 

Fr: TaiUeTner; Ger: Aijssensteven; 

Schegg. 

FALSE TACK, To shoot up in -the wind 
and fill off on the same tack again: a trick 
sometimes practised in yacht racing when 
two vessels are working close-hauled 
together. 

FALSTBRBAT. A Dani^ decked fishing 
boat from the island of Falster -with keel, 
straight stem, square stem and slightly 
raked sternpost. It is cutter-rigged -with pole 
mast, loose-footed gaff mainsail, two head- 
sails, and yard topsail. Length over-all 48 
ft. Length of keel 39 ft. Breadth amidships 
13 ft. 


FALT BOAT. 

See Collapsible Boat. 

FANCY LINE. A line running through a 
block fastened under the gaff at the jaws 
and used as a downhaul. A line for over- 
hauling the lee topping lift. 

Fr: Halebcs de Come; (3rer: Gajjel 
Niedcrholer, 

FANNING. 

See Ghosting. 

FANTAIL (U. S.). The overhanging stem 
section of vessels which have round or 
elliptical after endings, from waterline to 
uppermost decks which extend well abaft 
the after perpendicular. 

PANTAIL GRATING (U. S.). A wooden 
grating fitted at the after end of tugboats 
trawlers, and similar craft. It prevents lines 
and gear from fouling the tiller and is used 
as a platform for the stowage of hawsers 
and mooring lines. 

FANTAIL STERN. A type of yacht stem 
in which the shell planking or plating 
sweeps up to a sharp point to join the deck 
planking forming a very elongated counter 
with great overhang. This type of stern has 
been almost entirely abandoned in recent 
years. It is likely to pound in rough 
weather and creates eddy resistances at any 
hut relatively low speeds. 

FAOTASI. A native craft of the Samoan 
Islands, being a cross between the Poly- 
nesian War canoe, now extinct, and the 
New Bedford whaleboat. They are built of 
0.5-in. carvel planking with seam battens; 
an extra hea-vy keelson is fitted to prevent 
hogging and sagging. They are used for the 
transportation of natives and market prod- 
uce, Being^ light and easily handled they 
are well suited for surf work. Length over- 
all 56 ft. 6 in. to 67 ft. Height, bow, 3 ft. 
5 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. Height, midships, 2 ft. 3 in. 
to 2 ft. 5 in. Beam 4 ft. 9 in. Height, stem, 
3 ft. 4 in. The largest are manned by a 
crew of 36 oarsmen. 

FARELLA, A small fishing boat from 
Malta. Also called ferilla. The rig consists 
of a single spritsail which hoists on a short 
stout mast placed right in the head of the 
boat. The heel of the sprit instead of rest- 
ing in a snotter attached to the mast is 
stepped in one of the sockets cut in the 
upper surface of an arched deck -thwart 
placed a foot or so abaft the mast, and 
moved from one to another as is best suited 
to the strength and direction of the wind. 
The sheer and round of beam are consider- 
able. A small hatchway is pierced in the deck 
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nearly amidships. Length 14 to 26 ft. 
Breadth 6 y 2 to 8.3 ft. Molded depth 3 ft. 
3 in. (Typical.) 

FASHIONED PLATE. A shaped plate 
which can be worked into the desired shape 
without furnacing. 

Fr: Tole Fagonnee; Ger: Formplatte. 
Fashioned plates are worked in the under- 
water part of the hull at any point where a 
streamlined effect or an otherwise flat pro- 
jection is desired. 

FASHION PIECE. One of the timbers 
fashioning the afterpart of a square-sterned 
ship below the wing transom, terminating 
at the tuck and forming the shape of the 
stern. Also called fashion timber. It is rab- 
beted to the sternpost and wing transom. 

Fr : Estain; Ger : Eandsomholz. 

FASHION PLATE STEM. A stem fabri- 
cated from mild steel plates. Also called 
plated stem, soft nose stem. The plates are 
bent cold into a U form, to sections taken 
from the mold loft, by a knife tool under 
a hydraulic press, or from the plate furnace 
in convenient lengths and riveted or welded 
into the lower part of the stem to which the 
vertical center keel can be riveted or welded. 
Transverse webs are fitted for connection 
to the forepeak floors and at the height of 
the decks and stringers; also at inter- 
mediate points to secure rigidity. The lower 
extremity of the stem is lap-welded or 
riveted to the forward butt of the foremost 
keel plate, or flush-butted with an internal 
buttstrap. The leading hooding ends of the 
bow plates lap inside the stem and are thus 
protected from the erosive action of the 
water. 

Fr: Etrave en Tales fagonnees; Ger: 
WahblechvoTsteven ; Formplatte 

Vorsteven. 

FASHION TIMBER. 

See Fashion Piece, 

FAST. A rope or chain by which a vessel 
is secured to a wharf, pier, quay, etc. It is 
named according to its position: bow fast, 
head fast, breast fast, quarter fast, or stem 
fast. Also called mooring line. 

Fr: Amarre de Paste; Ger: West- 
machetau. 

See Bow Fast, Breast Fast, Head Fast, 
Quarter Fast, Shore Fast, Stem 
Fast. 

PAST BOAT. Expression formerly used 
by whalemen which signifies that the whale- 
boat actually engaged in the capture was 
fast to the whale by means of harpoon and 
line, in contradistinction to a loose boat, or 


one which had not succeeded in striking a 
whale. 

FASTENING. A general term applied to 
nails, spikes, bolts, screws, and treenails 
used for connecting the various structural 
parts of a wooden hull. 

Fr: Chevillage ; Ger: Verbolzung; 

Nagelbe jestigung. 

See Double Fastening, Double and Single 
Fastening, Dump Fastening, Inside 
Fastening, Outside Fastening, Sin- 
gle Fastening, Spike Fastening, 
Through Fastening. 

^ The number of fastenings to be driven 
IS as a rule regulated by the width of the 
plank, and the diameter by its thickness 
and the material of which the fastening is 
made. In boatbuilding five varieties of fas- 
tenings are used : riveted nails, clinched 
nails, screws, bolts, drifts. 

I FAST ICE. A floe extending from the 
I land and fast to it. Called also land floe, 
shore floe, ice foot. 

FATHOM. A nautical measure equal to 
6 ft. used for measuring cordage, anchor 
chains, lead lines, also depth of water at 
sea. 

Fr: Brasse; Ger: Faden, 

FATHOM LINE. A line drawn on a nau- 
tical chart through all positions which have 
the same depth at mean low water springs. 
It indicates the contour of the sea bottom. 
Also called isobath. 

Fr: Ligne des Sondes; Isobathe; Ger: 
Lotvngslinie ; Tiefenlinie. 

FATHOMETER. 

See Echo Sounder. 

FAY. To unite two planks or plates closely, 
in such a manner as to bring the meeting 
surfaces into intimate contact. 

FAYING SURFACE. The meeting sur- 
faces of two pieces of wood or metal as 
they lie against each other when bolted 
or riveted together. 

Fr: Faces dePIacage; Ger: Zusammenzur 
fugende Fldche; Dichtungsfidche. 
FEATHER. In rowing, to turn the oar at 
the end of the stroke by dropping down the 
hands and turning down the wrists, thereby 
bringing the blade parallel to the surface 
of the water. This term is also used to 
denote the action of bringing back the oar 
in the same position or plane to begin 
another stroke. The oar is then said to be 
"on the feather.’^ 

Fr: Plumer; Ger: Ruderfedem, 

The purpose of feathering is to lessen the 
air resistance on the blade and to decrease 
the danger of catching water (called "catch- 
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ing a crab”) as the oar is moved back into 
position for a new stroke. 

PEATHERING PADDLE WHEEL. A 
paddle wheel in which the floats are 
mechanically and automatically placed and 
maintained in their true position for maxi- 
mum efficiency. Throughout the immersion 
the floats act solely to accelerate a stream 
of water in the proper direction for pro- 
pulsion. They are hung on pins and are 
swung in such a way that they enter and 
leave the water nearly in an edgewise 
direction. 

Pr: Roue a Auhes Articulees; Ger: 

Bewegliches Schaufelrad. 

There are two types of feathering wheels. 
In one, sometimes called the English or 
European type, the feathering of the floats 
is effected by their levers being connected 
to, and revolving about, a pin fixed to the 
sponson beam of the paddle box set eccen- 
trically to the paddle shift axis. In the 
second, or American type, an eccentric is 
fitted to the outer end of the shaft main 
bearing of such a diameter as to permit of 
feathering sufficiently and clearing the bear- 
ing and its base. 

The working parts of the feathering gear 
usually have the pins cased with bronze 
and the holes in which they fit are bushed 
with lignum vitae. Feathering wheels for 
equivalent power are of much smaller 
diameter than those with radial floats and 
are run at a much higher number of revo- 
lutions. They are particularly adapted to 
ships operating under varying conditions of 
draft. 

Bragg, E. M,, “Feathering Paddle Wheels,” 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers (New York), Transactions, vol. 
24 (1916). 

FEATHERING SCREW PROPELLER. 

See Reversible Propeller. 

FEATHERING STROKE. A stroke in 
which the blade of the oar is turned hori- 
zontally immediately after it leaves the 
water and kept so until it has been brought 
forward and is ready to be dipped again. 
FEAZINGS. The unlaid or ragged end of 
a rope. 

FEEDER. A sort of grain reservoir con- 
sisting of a boarded or plated trunkway 
built around a hatchway between two decks. 

It is filled with grain which falls automati- 
cally and fills any vacant spaces that may 
form in a lower hold, thus providing against 
the settling of the grain when the latter is 
loaded in bulk. 

Fr: Feeder; 'Ger: Feeder. 

FEELER. A very thin flat knifelike steel 
blade with wooden handle, used for testing [ 


the seams of riveted work to determine 
whether the faying surfaces have been 
properly drawn together. Also called Feeler 
knife. 

FELDCA. A lateen-rigged trading craft 
of Italy. A similar craft in France is known 
as felouque, in Spain as jalua, in Portugal as 
jallua. They are the most northern lateen- 
rigged craft found in 
European waters. The 
largest boats are decked 
fore and aft but the 
average are decked only 
at the ends or from 
stem to foremast. The 
hull is keel-built with Feiuca 

straight stem and tran- 
som stern. The rig consists of two short 
masts of the same length. There are no head- 
sails. The sails are furled by clewing up at 
the foot. They are never reefed. Length 49.4 
ft. Breadth 13.8 ft. Depth 6.2 ft. Sail area 
1,056 sq. ft. Deadweight 12 tons. (Typical.) 
FEMBORING. A type of sailing and row- 
ing boat used for filshing in the northern 
districts of Norway. It is clinker-built and 
rigged with one mast and square sail. It 
pulls 10 short blade oars. Length 36 ft. 
Breadth 8 ft. Depth 2 ft. amidships. 
FEMBORSEEOR. Name given in South 
Sweden (Blekinge) to a small open boat 
used in the cod and flounder fisheries. It is 
rigged with sprit mainsail and jib-headed 
foresail. Length 13 to 16 ft. Breadth 6H ft. 
Crew 2 to 3. (Typical.) 

FEMKJEPING. A Norwegian open boat 
from the Nordfjord. Also called joringshaat. 
It pulls 5 pairs of oars and is used for fisMng 
in the fjords. 

See Nordfjordbaat. 

FENDER. Term applied to various de- 
vices, fixed or portable, serving to cushion 
the shocks and protect the shell plating 
when a vessel comes in contact with a quay 
wall, or the like, or another vessel. Also 
called bumper. 

Fr: DSjense; Ger: Fender. 

See Bow Fender, Canvas Fender, Cork 
Fender, Guard Rail, Grommet 
Fender, Mat Fender, Permanent 
Fender, Pile Fender, Pudding 
Fender, Rod Fender, Rope Fender, 
Spar Fender, 

FENDER SPAR. A floating spar used for 
fending ofif a moored vessel from a quay 
wall or pier. 

See Camel. 
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FErfXAI'fB PtJNX, Flat“bottom 0 d double- 
ended boat in wbich the sides meet the 
bottom in sharp chine. The stem and 
stempost project below the bottom, with a 
view to preventing the punt from grounding 
hard and fast. 

See Farella. FERILLA. 

FERRYBOAT, A vessel in which passen- 
gers and goods are conveyed over narrow 
waters. 

Fr: Bac; Ferryboat; Transhordeur ; Ger: 

Fahrhoot; Verkehrsboot; Fdhre. 

See Passenger Ferry, Train Ferry, Auto 
Perry. 

Johnson, E., Ferryboats, Society of Naval 
and Marine Engineers, Historical Transac- 
tions (New York, 1945). 

FERRY BRIDGE. A. floating or hanging 
structure, hinged or movable, fastened to a 
wharf, to facilitate passing on or off a 
ferryboat. Also called floating bridge. 
FERRY RACK. A structure of piles and 
fenders to receive and guide a ferryboat 
into its slip. 

FETCH. 1. The distance from the weather 
shore where the formation of waves 
(breakers) commences. 

2. The extent of a bay or gulf from point 
to point. 

FETCH (to). To make a desired point 
particularly when there is an adverse con- 
dition of wind or tide to be reckoned with. 
Also called to reach. 

Fr: Gagner; Atteindre; Ger: Hrreichen. 
FETCH HEABWAY. To gather motion 
ahead, said of a vessel. 

Fr: Prendre de VErre; Ger: Fahrt 
bekommen; Ste'uer bekommen. 
FETCH STERN WAY. To gather motion 
astern, said of a vessel.. 

Ft: Faire Marche Arriere. 

FETCH WAY (to). Said of any object on 
board ship which moves from its assigned 
place when this motion results from pitching 
or rolling. 

Ger: Herschiltteln, 

FIBER CLAD ROPE. A combination wire 
and fiber rope in which each strand is com- 
pletely enclosed in a continuous marline or 
hemp covering and twisted around a hemp 
core. Also called marline-clad rope. 

Ft: Cordage Mixte; Ger: Bekleidetes 
Stakltauwerk ; Hanfdrahttauwerk. 

The number of strands is 4, 5, or 6, and 
the number of wires in a strand varies from 
7 to 19. The marline covering prevents fric- 
tion between the strands when the rope is 
in use. It affords a protection against mois- 
ture and keeps from the wire any abrasive 


and destructive foreign matter. Fiber-clad 
rope weighs about 30 per cent less than 
Manila rope of the same strength. It is used 
for ship’s running rigging, boat falls, hal- 
yards, toppmg lifts, cargo hoists, and so on. 
FIBER GL AS. In^ating material used for 
refrigerating purposes and as heat and sound 
insulation. It is made of extremely fine glass 
fibers, matted and pressed into boards. The 
glass fibers conduct heat poorly, and they 
enclose minute air or void spaces which add 
to the total insulating value. Fiberglas is 
incombustible and is not subject to corro- 
sion. See Mineral WooL 
FIBER ROPE. General term for cordage 
made of vegetable fibers such as hemp, 
Ma^a, flax, cotton, coir, sisal, in contra- 
distinction to wire rope. 

IV: Cordage en Fibre; Ger: Faseriau~ 
werk. 

Fiber rope may be either white or tarred. 
A yam or thread is first made up of a num- 
ber of ^ fibers twisted together, then the 
strand is made up of two or more yarns 
twisted together in the opposite direction. 
The rope is formed of three or more strands 
twisted together in the opposite direction 
to that in which the strands are twisted. 
Incorporating a coi^iderable amount of 
twist increases the friction and consolidates 
the fibers. 

FIB. A square, wedge-shaped bar of wood 
or iron used to support a housing topmast 
or topgallant mast by inserting it through 
the fid hole in the heel of the mast. The 
ends resting on the trestletrees take the 
weight of the mast and maintain it in 
place. The fid is also used in small craft to 
keep a running bowsprit in place. Also 
called mast fid. 

Fr: Clef; Ger: Schlossholz. 

See Cant Fid, Cringle Fid, Preventer Fid, 
Splicing Fid. 

FIDDED TOPMAST. A topmast stepped 
forward of the lower masthead. Also called 
housing topmast. Its weight is supported by 
a fid which, passing through a fid hole, 
rests upon the trestletrees. It permits the 
mast to be struck or housed if desired. 

Fr: Mat a Clef; Ger: Stange unit einge- 
setztem Schlossholz. 

FIDDLE. A contrivance made of 
cords passed through wooden bridges or 
frames, used in heavy weather to prevent 
dishes, cups and other objects from ro lling 
off a table. Also called rack. 

Fr: Violom; Ger: Schlingerborderu 
FIDDLE BLOCK. 

See Long Tackle Block. 
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FID HOLE. A rectangular hole in the heel 
of a top mast, through which the fid passes. 
Pr: Trou de clej de mat; Ger: Schloss-- 
holzgat. 

FID LEY. An opening or trunkway imme- 
diately above a fireroom, having great 
width, through which the boiler uptakes, 
lower stack, and fireroom ventilators are 
led. At the top deck or just above it is 
decked over with light plating. Small 
hatchways with grating covers are pro- 
vided. 

Fr: Encaissement ; Aeration de Chaaj- 
fene; Ger: Oherheizraum; Schorn- 
steinumbau. 

PIDLEY DECK. A raised platform over 
the engine and boiler rooms, more particu- 
larly around the stack. 

PIDLEY GRATING. Steel gratings fitted 
over the boiler room hatches. Also called 
stokehold gi'ating. 

Ger: Oherheizraum Grating. 

PIDLEY HATCH. A small hatchway in 
the fidley deck around the smokestack and 
uptakes. It is generally closed by a steel 
grating. 

Pr: Panneau d’ Aeration; Ger: Schom- 
steinluke. 

FIELD ICE. Ice formed in fields or large 
flat areas in polar waters, of such extent 
that its limits cannot be seen from the mast- 
head. Also called ice field. Field ice is a 
hindrance to navigation, but can be nego- 
tiated by ships especially fitted. 

Fr: Champs de Glace; Ger: Feldeis. 
FIFE RAIL. A rail arranged in a semi- 
circle at the foot of a mast, provided with 
holes for belaying pins. 

Fr: Le Ratelier de Mat; Ger: Die Nagel- 
hank. 

PIPIE. A fishing vessel from the east coast 
of Scotland used as herring drifter. These 
boats are very fine-bodied with a hollow 
section (Block coefficient 0.23) and very 
fast under sail. They are lug-rigged. Length 
over-all 56 to 72 ft. Beam 18 to 21 ft. Draft 
6.2 to 7 ft. Displacement 47 to 72 tons. 

Fifies are decked fore and aft. The plank- 
ing, which was formerly clinker-laid, is now 
carvel-bmlt. Bilge keels are fitted. There is 
a large hatchway just forward of the miz- 
zenmast where the nets are stowed. The 
stem and stempost have no rake, and there 
is no slope in the keel. 

FIGHTING SHIP. 1. A vessel used on a 
particular run by an owner or charterer in 
order to exclude or prevent competition by 
driving another vessel or line out of the 
same trade. 


2. A vessel placed “on the berth” by con- 
ference lines at a time when a non-conference 
vessel is booking cargo as a means to crush 
non-conference competition and for the 
purpose of bidding the rates down to a 
wholly unremunerative level. 
PIGURE-EIGHX FAKE. A method of 
coiling rope in which the turns form a series 
of overlapping figure-eights advancing about 
one or two diameters of the rope at each 
turn. 

FIGURE-EIGHT KNOT. A knot forming 
a large knob, used to prevent ropes from 
unreeving or fraying, and used at ends of 
falls. This knot will not jam in the sheave. 
Sometimes called German knot, Flemish 
knot. 

Fr: Noend d^An'et; Ger: Achterstick, 
FIGUREHEAD. An ornamental figure 
such as a statue or bust placed on the pro- 
jecting part of the head of a ship with a 
curved stem, over the cutwater and imme- 
diately under the bowsprit. 

Fr: Figure d’Wtrave; Ger: Galionsfigur ; 

Galionsbild; Bugfigur. 



PIGXJEEHEAB 

A. Figurehead D. Head Rail 

B. Trail Board E. Gantunomiriff 

C. Cutwater P. Bowsprit 

FILADItRE. A flat-fioored, shallow-draft 
sailing boat used for fishing on the lower 
reaches of the river Gironde. The boat is 
decked forward and has a sharp stern. The 
ends have a pronounced sheer. It is rigged 
with a tall mast stepped close to the stem 
and carries a large standing lug. Many of 
these boats are used as racing craft and are 
said to be very fast under sail. Length 20 
ft. Breadth 8 ft. 4 in. Depth 3 ft. (Average.) 

Larger, full-decked boats of the same 
type are found around the Island of Oleron. 
They measure about 4 tons and are called 
couralin. 

PILL. To trim the sails so that the wind 
will catch them full. 




Fr: Faire Servir; Ger: Fullen; VolU 
brassen. 

FILL AND STAND ON. To proceed on 
the course after having been brought up in 
the wind or hove to. Also called to fill away. 
FILLER METAL. Metal added to a 
fusion weld by use of a filler rod. Some- 
times called deposit metal. 

Fr: MStal d’Apport; Ger: Schweiss- 
material. 

FILLER. A piece of wood used in wood 
shipbuilding to make up a deficiency in 
any part of the structure. Also called fiTHng 
chock. 

Fr: Remplissage; <Ger: Fullstuck, 

See Dutchman. 

FILLET. Term used in the fish trade to 
denote the clear boneless meat of a fish. 
Also called fish fillet. It is obtained by 
cutting the flesh from the sides, thus pro- 
ducing two boneless strips of clear meat. 
This eliminates the bones, head and waste, 
and effects a great saving in transportation 
costs. The filleting of fish was developed in 
1922 in Boston (Mass.) and is chiefly 
adopted for haddock fillets. 

FILLET WELD. A t3^e of weld generally 
used for joining the surfaces of two struc- 
tural parts meeting at right angles. It is 
approximately triangular in cross section 
and is laid down externally to the parts 
joined. The parts joined are sometimes 
notched, V'd or J’d in way of the weld to 
increase strength. 


Fr: Soudure d Angle; Sovdre d Clin; 
Ger: Kehlschweissung ; Kehlnahi. 

FILLING. 

See 'Weft, Beam Filling, Filling Frame. 
FILLING CHOCK. Timber filling worked 
in the triangular space between the bob- 
stay piece, the gammoning piece, and the 
stem. 

Fr: Remplissage; Ger: Fullstuclc, 
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FILLING FRAMES. Pieces of timber 
placed in the space between the frames 
wherever special solidity is required, and 
which extend from the keel to about the 
turn of bilge. Also called fillings. In wooden 
ve^els of small or moderate size filling 
frames are often omitted. 

Fr: Couple de Remplissage; Ger: FuFr- 
kolz; Fullspant. 

FILLING-IN BOARDS. Narrow pieces of 
planking used for filling in when the gap 
which occurs between the outer deck 
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plank and the margin plank is not the same 
on each side of the deck, 

Fr: Remplissage; Ger: Fullholzer; Ails- 
lage. 

FILLING PIECE. See Liner. 

FILLINGS. Pieces of hardwood between 
the shank and the loom of an oar or scull, 
called upper and under fillings according to 
their position. 

Fr: Remplissage; Ger: Kamm. 

FILLING TIMBER. 

See Fitfing Frames. 

FILLING TRANSOM. In a wooden ves- 
sel with square stern one of the transoms 
placed between the wing and deck transoms 
or between two deck transoms. 

Fr: Remplissage d'Arcasse; Ger: Fvll- 
hdlzer der Deckworp. 

FILTTKA. See Taka. 

FINAL DIAMETER. 1. With reference 
to a ship’s turning circle, the perpendicular 
distance between the tangent to the curve 
at the point where the ship has swung 
through ISO® and that where it has swung 
through 360®. 

Fr: Diametre de Giration; Ger: Dreh- 
kreisdurchmesser. 

2 . The diameter of the circle formed by 
the path of a vessel with the helm kept 
hard over. 

FINAL LANDING, The day on which 
the entire consignment of goods as shown 
on the bill of lading has been landed from 
the ship. 

FINAL PORT. The last port of destina- 
tion. The last port of the intended voyage. 
The term is not restricted to the final port 
of discharge of the outward cargo. 

Ger: Vmschlaghafen. 

FINAL PORT OF DESTINATION, 

See Final Port. 

FIN CHAIN. A short chain strapped 
around the small of one of the flippers. It 
was used for the first blanket when cutting 
in a right whale. 

FIN KEEL, A deep short keel in the form 
of a fin with ballast on the lower edge, 
used by racing yachts. Its object is twofold, 
first to increase the area of immersed lateral 
plane, thus improving windward sailing, and 
second, to provide outside ballast at the 
greatest possible distance from the center 
of gravity in order to increase transverse 
stability under sail. The first fin keel was 
designed by G. N. Herreshoff in 1891. 

Fr: Fin Keel; B%db; Ger: Fj0^^iskiel; 
Wuhtkieh 

FIORD. See Fjord. 


FIR, A pinaceous tree sometimes used for 
keels of small boats because it is obtainable 
in large timbers and long lengths. Its 
weight is about 37 lbs. per cubic foot. Also 
used for ship’s spars and bottom planking. 

Fr: Sapin; Ger: Kiejemholz. 

FIRE ALARM SIGNAL. A continuous 
rapid ringing of the ship’s bell for a period 
of not less than ten seconds supplemented 
by the continuous ringing of the general 
alarm bells for not less than ten seconds. 
For dismissal from fire alarm stations the 
general alarm bells are sounded three times, 
supplemented by three short blasts of the 
whistle. 

FIRE AND BILGE PUMP. A general 
service pump with independent sea suction 
and overboard delivery. It is used for keep- 
ing the bilges free of water, washing decks, 
and as an auxiliary fire pump. It is more or 
less constantly in operation at sea. 

FIRE BILL. A posted list of the stations 
allotted to officers and men in case of fire. 
Also called fire stations bill. 

Fr: Role d'appel aux Posies d’Incendie; 
Ger: BraridroUe; Feiierrolh. 

FIRE BOAT. A harbor craft fitted with 
fire pumps and other fire-fighting apparatxis 
for assisting vessels and protecting ware- 
houses, piere, and so on, against damage 
by fire. Sometimes called fire float. 

Fr: Bateau-Pompe ; Ger: Feuerldschhoot; 
Sprit zen Prahm. 

FIRE BULKHEAD. According to the 
International Convention for Safety of Life 
at Sea of 1929, a fireproof bulkhead is one 
capable of resisting, intact, for one hour, a 
fire having a temperature of about 1500 °F. 
Fireproof bulkheads on passenger vessels 
should be fitted at intervals not exceeding 
131 ft. Also called fire-proof bulkhead, fire- 
resisting bulkhead. 

Fr: Cloison dlncendie; Cloison Coupe- 
Feu; Ger: Feuerschoit; Rauch- 
schott 

FIRE DETECTOR. General term for 
various patented apparatuses and systems 
providing means for locating and reporting 
automatically by visible and audible means 
to a distant position (bridge or chartroom) 
an abnormal rise in temperature or the 
presence of smoke in any compartment of 
the ship. 

Three basic types are used: 

1. The electric system, in which thermo- 
stats operating by heat close an electric 
circuit, which in turn starts an alarm bell 
and light on the indicating apparatus. 
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2. The pneumatic-tube system, using 
thermostats composed of copper tubing con- 
taining air, the expansion of which produces 
visible and audible signals. 

3. The smoke-pipe system, in which the 
presence of fire is indicated visually and by 
the sense of smell by smoke drawn through 
small pipes by a constant running exhaust 
fan. 

Under the rules of the International Con- 
vention for Safety of Life at Sea of 1929, 
this equipment is compulsory in passenger 
spaces and in certain non-patroUable parts 
of passenger vessels. 

Fr: Detecteur (fincendie; Avertisseiir 
automaiique d’Tncendie; Qer: 
Automatischer Feuermelder; Selbst- 
tdtiger Feuermelder. 

FIRE DRILL. Exercise practiced by the 
crew when called to fire stations in order 
to insure that fire pumps and all other fire 
fighting equipment is in order and effectively 
handled. 

Fr: Exerdce dlncendie; Manoeuvre 
d’Incendie; Ger: Feuerubung; 
Feuerldschmandver. 

FIRE HOSE. A rubber-lined cotton or 
linen hose about 2^ in. diameter used on 
board ship for fire fighting. Fire hoses are 
usually coiled and stowed on racks with 
nozzles near each fire plug. 

Fr: Manche d Incendie; Ger: Feuer- 
schlaiLch. 

FIREMAN. 

See Stoker. 

FIREMAN SERANG. A member of a 
lascar crew who acts as leading fireman, 
but supervises Asiatic firemen and coal trim- 
mers only. 

FIREMEN’S QUARTERS. The compart- 
ment (s) allotted to firemen, stokers, and 
trimmers as living space. 

Fr: Paste des Chauffeurs; Ger: Heizer- 
logis. 

FIRE POINT. The temperature at which 
a fuel oil, if ignited, will continue to bum. 

Fr: Point d^Infiammabilite ; Ger: Brenn^ 
yunkt, 

See Flash Point. 

FIREPROOF PAINT. A protective coat 
applied on board ship to inside woodwork, 
with the object of making it temporarily 
fireproof and to steel structures to retard 
paint combustion. Also called fire-resistant 
paint. These paints are selected for such 
parts as electric cable molding, fire-resist- 
ing bulkheads, and so on. They are made 
of pigments which when attacked by flames 


do not support combustion but leave behind 
an incombustible skin. 

Tr: Peinture Ignifuge; Ger: Feuerfeste 
Farhe, 

FIRE PUMP. A centrifugal or reciprocating 
pump that supplies sea water to all fire hose 
connections. In small vessels the donkey 
pump serves as a fire pump. Large ships 
have an independent fire pump which may 
also be used as general ser^dce pump. 
According to government or classification 
rules every mechanically propelled vessel 
must have at least one steam or motor 
pump especially arranged for fire purposes 
and connected to a fire main extending fore 
and aft along the upper deck gutter or 
bulwarks, supplied with nozzles at intervals 
of about 50 ft. for the attachment of flexible 
hose. Hand fire pumps must be of such size 
that one stroke of the piston displaces 100 
cu, in. or more. 

Fr: Pontpe d Incendie; Ger: Feuerloschr 
pumpe. 

See Bilge Pump. 

FIREROOM. 

See Stokehole. 

FIRE STATIONS. The allotted place of 
each member of the ship’s company or each 
pasenger in the event of fire alarm. 

Ft: Posies dPncendie; Ger: Feuerlosch 
Station. 

FIRE-TUBE BOILER. A marine boiler 
in which combustion gases are led to the 
uptakes through large tubes around which 
water circulates. Sometimes called Scotch 
boiler. 

Ft: Chaudiere d Tubes de Fumee; Ckavr 
diere Ignituhulaire ; Gkr: Flamm- 
rohrkessel; ZyUnderkessel; Heiz^ 
rohrenkesseL 

It consists of a cylindrical shell with 
internal circular furnaces. When coal fuel 
is used, grate bars subdivide the furnaces 
in two parts, the lower part forming the 
ash pit. The combustion gases pass through 
a combustion chamber in the back of the 
boiler and from there return through tubes 
to the front end, smoke box, and uptake. 
The larger types are made double-ended 
with common or separate combustion 
chambers. 

In recent years, water-tube boilers ^ve 
largely superseded fire-tube boilers, specially 
for reasons of efficiency and economical 
operation. 

FIRE WARP. A warp run out to a hmy 
by a vessel handling damgeroins goods aicmg- 
side a pier or quay Etc that it can be moved 
away rapidfe^ in the ermt of fire. 
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FIRING. 1. A Noiwegian open boat which 
pulls 4 pairs of oars, used in. fisheries of 
the Afjord. A similar type of boat employed 
in the Nordfjord fisheries is called firroing. 

See Nordfjordbaat. 

2. A term which refers to the operation 
of a steam boiler so as to maintain the 
required head of steam. In modern usage 
it usually includes the maintenance of steam 
pressure and temperature, the care of the 
fires, the care of all firing appurtenances 
such as burners, etc., as well as the prepara- 
tion of the fuel for firing. 

Fr; Chauffe; Ger: Feuenmg. 

See Coal Firing, Oil Firing. 

FIRING JIB. Apparatus employed on 
light vessel for firing explosive fog signals. 
It consists of a 2-in. tube about 20 ft. long, 
supported by a swivel clamp and rigged 
out over the ship’s side at an angle of about 
30 degrees to the vertical. A T head is fitted 
to the outboard end of the jib and from 
each end of this head projects a pair of 
wire clips from which the tonite cartridges 
are suspended by means of their detonator 
wires. Insulated cables are carried from the 
T head down through the tube to the fog 
signalman’s shelter where the cartridges are 
exploded by pressing an electric contact- 
maker. 

FIRST ASSISTANT ENGINEER. On 
XJ. S. merchant ships the engineer officer 
next in command to the chief engineer; 
customarily in charge of the 4 to 8 engine 
room watches. On merchant ships of Great 
Britain and France the engineer of equiva- 
lent rank is called second engineer. 

Fr: Second Mecanicien; Ger: Erster 
Maschinen Assistent. 

FIRST DOG WATCH. The dog watch 
from 4 to 6 p.m. 

FIRST ETJTTOCK. Futtock bolted to a 
floor and extending across the keel. Also 
called lower futtock, ground futtock, navel 
timber, navel futtock. 

Fr: Premiere Allonge; Genou; Demie 
Varangue; Ger; Sitzer, 

FIRST POINT OF ARIES. The equinoc- 
tial point formed by the intersection of the 
ecliptic with the celestial equator as the 
sun parses from south to north declination, 
on or about March 21. Also called vernal 
equinox, 

FIRST POINT OF LIBRA. The equinoc- 
tial point formed by the intersection of the 
ecliptic with the celestial equator as the 
sun passes from north to south declination, 
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on or about September 21. Also called 
autumnal equinox. 

FIRST WATCH. A four-hour watch from 
8 P.M. till midnight. 

Fr: Premier Quart ; Ger: Erste Wache. 
FIRTH. A long arm of the sea practically 
land-locked. 

Fr: Firth. 

FISCHER EVER. Small ever employed 
in deep sea fisheries and usually provided 
with a fish well. It has finer lines than the 
trading ever and very high forward sheer. 
A centerboard is fitted in some boats 
instead of the leeboards. The stem has a 
pronounced rake, the bottom is built with- 
out keel, and the stern is very narrow. The 
average tonnage is about 30 gross. The 
smt^Ier boats have one pole mast with gaff 
mainsail and two headsails. The larger boats 
are ketch-rigged. Length 49 to 61 ft. Breadth 
17.7 to 20.3 h. Depth 5.5 to 7.3 ft. Length 
of well 18.6 to 21 ft. 

FISCHERKAHN. A term embracing vari- 
ous fishing craft of the same type found in 
the Kurische Haff (East Prussia), among 
which are the Keitclkahn, Kurrenkahn, 
Braddenkahn, and Netzkahn. The names 
vary according to type of fishing gear used. 
FISH. A tapering batten of hard wood 
bound to a yard or other spar to strengthen 
it. 

Fr: Jumelle; Ger: Schalung. 

FISH (to). 1. To hoist the flukes of an 
anchor toward the top of the bow after 
catting in in order to stow it. 

Fr: Traverser; Ger: Fischen; Pentem. 

See Catting. 

2. The action of strengthening or joining 
two parts by means of external attachment. 
On a spar fishing is done by lashing smaller 
pieces of wood sawed lengthwise and hol- 
lowed out, around the affected part. 

Fr: Jumeler; Ger: Fischen,. 

FISHBACK. A line from the back of the 
fish hook used to assist in hooking it to the 
anchor arm. 

Fr: Queue de Traversiere; Ger: Fisoh- 
hlocksteert. 

FISH BLOCK. A heavy double or treble 
block fitted with a large hook and some- 
times with a short length of chain. Used for 
fishing the anchor. 

Fr: Poulie de Traverdlre; Ger: Fisehr 
block. 

FISH BOOM. A boom formerly used to 
extend the (anchor) fish tackle over the 
bow. It was pivoted in a gooseneck on the 
forward side of the foremast. (Obsolete.) 
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Er; Arc-Boutant de Traversiere; Ger: 
Anheraujwindehaum, 

FISH CARRIER. A small vessel employed 
as tender to fishing fleets for the purpose 
of collecting and conveying ashore the 
catch of the boats. Also called carry away 
boat. In the Canadian maritime provinces 
and on the western and southern coasts of 
Newfoundland the so-called cainying smack 
is a boat used for transportation of lobsters 
from the small local ports to the shipping 
ports or to the pounds. 

Fr: Chasseur; Ger: J'dger, 

Most of the North Sea fish carriers have 
no appliances for the preservation of fish, 
which is handed over from open boats in 
ordinary ice boxes. The position of the fleet 
is broadcast daily at stated times in order 
to direct the carriers. 

A small, open boat, 18 ft. by 2.5 ft. is 
generally used ^ for conve 3 dng fish from 
trawler to carrier. It is clinker-built and 
fitted with 84 cu. ft. of air cases, arranged 
at bow and stem and under the midship 
thwart. About 18 cu. ft. of cork is placed 
between the thwart knees. 

PISH DAVIT. An iron davit used in con- 
junction with a cat davit for raising the 
fluke end of a stocked anchor and placing 
it on the bill-board. 

Fr: Bossoir de Traversiere; Ger: Fisch- 
davit. 

FISHERMAN BOSS. A fisherman who 
directs the captain on a fishing vessel rela- 
tive to the location of fishing grounds, the 
time for fishing operations, the speed at 
which the boat should run and so on. 

Fr: Maitre de piche. 

FISHERMAN’S ANCHOR. Small anchor 
with long shank used by fishermen when 
working with ground lines in order to fasten 
the gear to the sea bottom. The weight of 
these anchors varies according to local con- 
ditions. In the North Sea halibut, cod, and 
haddock fisheries a 28-lb. anchor is used. 
FISHERMAN’S BEND. A bend used for 
securing a rope to a buoy or a hawser to a 
kedge anchor, also for bending halyards to 
yards on small sailing craft. It is formed by 
taking a round turn with the end coming 
under the standing part, under both turns 
and tucked over and under the turns. The 
greater the pull on the halyards, the more 
tightly the parts of the bend are jammed 
against the spar. Also called anchor bend, 
studding sail halyard bend. 

Fr: Noeud d’orin; Ger: Fischersteh; 

Fischerhnoten. 

FISHERMAN’S EYE KNOT. An appli- 


cation of the fisherman’s knot. Used for 
making a loop in a piece of gut. 

Fr: Noeud sur le Pouce; Ger: Fischer^ 
knoteu. 

FISHERMAN’S FENDER. A term ap- 
plied to a fender made of several turns of 
old hawser served over with smaller rope. 
FISHERMAN’S STAYSAIL. A sail set 
flying between the foremast and mainmast 
in small trading and fishing schooners. It 
is square on the luff and has two sets of 
halyards. One set leading through a block 
at the fore lower masthead and the other 
at mainmast head. It also has a tack and 
sheet to trim it down. It is roped on head 
luff and clew and made from a lighter cloth 
than the worMng sails. It is primarily a fair 
weather sail set with the wind abeam or 
abaft the beam. 

FISHERY. 1. A place or equipment 
installed on a certain spot for the capture 
of fish or other sea products. 

Fr: Peckerie; Ger: Fischjang; Fischerei. 

2. The right to take fish at a certain 
place or in particular waters. 

Fr: Droit de Peche; .Ger: Fischereigebiet. 

See Several Fishery. 

FISHERY HARBOR. A harbor specially 
planned for the convenience of fishing boats 
and equipped with aU the necessary appli- 
ances for the speedy handling of fish. 

Fr: Port de Peche; Ger: Fischereihajen. 
FISH FRONT. A strengthening slab 
placed on the front of a made mast to 
protect it from chafing when striking or 
sending up a topmast, and so on. Also called 
clamp. (Obsolete.) 

Ft: Jumelle de Frottement ; Ger: Bchale; 
Schalstilck. 

FISH HOLD. The main hold of a fishing 
vessel, specially designed and fitted for the 
carriage of fish. Fish holds are usually fitted 
with vertical divisions having portable 
wooden shelves. The fish are mixed with ice 
and placed on the shelves. 

Fr: Cale a Poisson; Ger: Fischraum, 

In some vessels the fish hold is insulated 
by layers of compressed cork or other insu- 
lating material, on bounda^ surfaces. The 
lining is made of white pine coated with 
protective composition. £i recently built 
American trawlers sheets of 22 to 24 gauge 
thickness, made of Monel metd, have b^ 
used as lining. A galvanized iron backing 
and wooden comer pieces are employed to 
fasten the sheets. 

PISH HOOK. 1. A large iron hook at- 
tached to the fi^ pendant or to the lower 
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block of the fish tackle and used for hooking 
the arm of the anchor so as to fish it. 

Fr: Crochet de Traversiere; Grer: Penter- 
haken; Fischhaken. 

2, Barbed instrument of varying size and 
form for catching fish. 

Fr: Hamegon; Ger: Angel; Fischangel. 

Fish hooks are made of straight wires of 
proper length flattened at one end. The 
barb is formed by a single blow with 
a chisel. The point having been ^ sharp- 
ened, the proper curve or twist is given to 
the hook. The soft iron wire is then ease- 
hardened to give it the required stiffness 
and elasticity, by immersion in hot animal 
oil. The hooks are subsequently bright- 
ened by friction and tempered. Deep-sea 
fishermen use the Kirby Bent or Ordinary 
Bent types of hooks, which are manufactured 
in li different sizes. 

FISHING BOAT. Any vessel of any size 
and in whatever way propelled, which is, 
for the time being, employed in sea-fishing, 
or in the sea-fishing service for profit. It has 
also been defined in international conven- 
tions as any vessel or boat employed in the 
capture of sea fish or for the treatment of 
sea fish or any boat or vessel used partly or 
wholly for the purpose of transport of sea fish. 

Ft: Bateau de Peeke; Emharcation de 
Peeke; Ger: Fischerboot; Fisch- 
ereifakrzeug, 

FISHING GROUNDS. Area^ of the sea in 
which fishing is normally or frequently 
carried on. 

Fr: Fonds de PSohe; Ger: Fisckgrund. 
FISHING LINE. 1. General term for 
cordage, similar to white line, of which the 
various gears used in the hook and line 
fishery are made. 

Fr: Ligne de Picke; Corde; Ger: Seknur- 
leme; AngeUchnur. 

See "White Line. 

2. A rope on a trawl net for fastening the 
bobbins to the bosom. 

Ger: Fischleim. 

FISHING NET. An open-work fabric 
forming meshes of suitable size and used 
for the capture of fish. 

Fr; Filet; Ger: Netz. 

Nets are made either by hand or machin- 
ery. Ordinary simple rectangular pieces of 
netting as found in drift nets can be made 
by machinery. Shaped nets (trawls, and so 
on) can be made only by hand. The princi- 
pal substances used for the manufacture of 
nets are: Manila from the fibers of the 
Micssa textUis ; cotton from the down 
attached to the seeds of Gossypem; hemp 
from the fiber of the hemp plant, Cannehis 


sativa, the most usual being Russian or 
Italian; sunn hemp from the plant Crota- 
laria juncea, which is chiefly used in India; 
flax, from the fiber of the flax plant, Linum 
usitatissimum. The numerous forms of fish- 
ing nets are named according to the manner 
in which they are used and the way in 
which the fish are captured. 

Augur, C. H., Fish Nets, Their Construction 
and the Application of Variom Forms in 
Amencan Fisheries, U. S. Bureau of Fish'^ 
eries, Bui., vol. 13, Washington, 1893. 
FISHING STORES. A term occasionally 
used to denote hooks, gaffs, nippers, and 
knives as used by boats in the fishing trade. 
PISHING TRADE. Trade connected with 
the capture and conveyance of sea products. 

Fr: Navigation a la Peche; Ger: Fisch^ 
ereijahrt, 

FISH JIG. A weighted line or steel rod 
with several fish hooks set back to back, to 
which a small hand line is fastened. Also 
called dolphin striker, fish-line jigger. It is 
thrown overboard in a shoal of fish and 
jerked suddenly upward, so that one or 
more fish are usually caught on the hooks. 
The use of this appliance is generally for- 
bidden by law as being very destructive. 

Fr: Faux; Ger: Fischstachel. 

FISH MEAL. The offal of fish or fish 
scrap specially treated to be used as food 
for animals. The chief difference between 
the methods of manufacture of fish scrap 
for fertilizer and for meal is that the latter 
must be prepared from perfectly fresh raw 
material carefully dried without scorching. 

Fr: Tourteau de Poisson; Ger : Fischmehl 

Two gi’ades of fish meal are found on the 
market: first, the white meal made from 
nonfatty or white-fleshed fish such as cod, 
halibut, plaice, hake, pollack, etc., and 
secondly, the dark meal made from fish 
containing a high percentage of oil, such as 
herring, sardine, mackerel, pilchard, men- 
haden, shad, salmon. Fish meal is used as 
anim-al food by cattle breeders md poultry 
growers. 

Le Clerc, J. A., The Fish Meal Industry, 
TJ. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade Information Bull. 538, 
Washington, 1928. 

FISH OIL. A name given to various kinds 
of oil obtained from different species of 
fish. The most important fish oils are men- 
haden, herring, sardine and sprat-salmon. 
These oils find usage in numerous industries, 
in human and animal nutrition, and as 
actual food products. 

Ft: Euile de Poisson; Ger: FischoL 
Brocklesby, H. N., The Chemistry and 
Technology of Marine Animal Oils, Ottawa, 
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1941; Chastenet, Les Huiles d^Animaux 
Marins j Paris, 1925. 

FISH PENDANT. A stout rope or chain 
having a thimble on one end and the fish 
hook on the other. It is attached to the 
lower block of the fish tackle and leads 
through a sheave in the fish boom, (Obso- 
lete.) 

Ger: Fischreep. 

FISH POUND. A fixed fish trap of the 
barrier type. Also called weir. It generally 
consists of a stone wall built across the 
mouth of a creek and of such height that 
it can be covered only at high spring tides. 
At one point there is an opening which can 
be closed, thus retaining any fish that made 
their way into the creek on flood tide. 
When the opening is closed the water can 
pass through a grating in the door and when 
the creek is dry the fish are collected. 

Fr: Parc; Ecluse; Gord; Ger: Fischteich. 

See Deck Pound, Ice Pound. 

FISH SPEAR. A spear with 3 to 5 barbed 
prongs used for the capture of some species 
of fishes, such as bonitos. 

Fr: Foene; Ger: Eiger. 

FISH TACKLE. 1. The purchase hooked 
to the cod end of a trawl net for lifting it 
aboard after each drag. 

2. A heavy two- or threefold purchase 
formerly used for hoisting the anchor up 
to the bow. It hooks at the head of the 
fish davit and to the balancing link on the 
anchor shank or to the arm of the anchor. 
A Spanish burton is used nowadays on 
small craft. 

Fr: Traversiere; Palan de Traverdere; 
Ger: FischtakeL 

FISH TACKLE PENDANT. A pendant 
with an eye spliced into its upper end to 
go over the fore topmast head. The lower 
end has a spliced eye with thimble into 
which a two- or threefold block purchase 
for lifting the anchor can be hooked. 

Fr: Pantoire de Traversiere; Ger; Fisch- 
reep; Fischtakel Hanger. 

FISH TRAP. 

See Pound Net. 

FISH WELL. A compartment in the bot- 
tom of a fishing vessel for keeping fish alive 
from the time they are caught until the 
boat reaches port. Also called wet well. 

Fr: Vivier; Ger: Bun. 

The fish well is limited fore and aft by 
two watertight bulkheads. A platform called 
well deck and extending athwartships from 
side to side at waterline level fonns^ the 
top of the compartment. A four-sided, 
watertight funnel or farunk, extending 


upward to the main deck, is built amidships 
and used for introducing the fish into the 
well. A co^tant circulation of sea water is 
kept up within the compartment through a 
number of small holes pierced in the outside 
planking or plating. 

FITTED PINTLE. A pintle fitted as a 
separate part to the rudderarm. Usually 
tapered, and hove up tight in tapered snug 
holes by a nut on the upper end, 

Fr: Aiguillot Rapporte; Ger: Ange- 
brachter Fingerling; Eingejilgter 
Fingerling. 

FITTER UP. 

See Shipfitter. 

FITTING-OUT BASIN. An area of water 
near a shipyard used for berthing ships 
afloat whUe completing the installation of 
machinery, upper works of hull, gear, and 
so on, after launching. 

Fr: Bassin d’arinement ; Ger: Ausrxistung- 
Dock; Ausriistnng-Bassin. 
FIVE-MASTED BARK. A vessel rigged 
with square sails on 4 masts and fore-and- 
aft sails on the aftermast. The question of 
naming 5 masts has never been satisfactorily 
settled, but the most generally adopted 
nomenclature is fore, main, mizzen, jigger, 
and spanker or after jigger. 

Fr: Cinq-mats barque; Ger: Funjmast- 
barke. 

Only six trading vessels were rigged as 
5-masted barks, their tonnage ranging from 
3.800 to 5,600 gross. They were said to be 
difficult to handle under sail, it being neces- 
sary to wear ship when going about. Most 
of them lacked stability and were noted as 
tender ships. Auxiliary steam or internal- 
combustion engines were installed in several 
of these vessels and they were all supplied 
with deep tanks or double bottom for bal- 
lasting purposes. The largest 5-master bark 
was the “France^' (1912). She had a sail 
area of 70,000 sq. ft. and a loaded displace- 
ment of 10,730 tons. 

FIVE-MASTED TOPSAIL SCHOONER. 
A rig adopted after the First World War for 
a few trading vessels with auxiliary power, 
among which were the “Carl Vinnen,*^ the 
“Suzanne Vinnen,” the “Adolf Vinnen” of 
Bremen. These vessels are square-rigged with 
double topsails and single topgallants on the 
first and third masts. They carry on each 
lower yard a ^uare sail, which brails up to 
the mast. It is worked by inhauls and out- 
hauls and is bent to the underside of the yard 
by clips or travelers sliding tm a jackstay, 
AJso called schooner bark. 

FIX. A term denoting the deterininatio® 
of a ship’s podtim by obsarvadtms of 
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celestial or terrestrial objects, or by a com- 
binatioa of both. This term is used only 
when the position so obtained is not open 
to doubt. 

Fr: Point; Ger: Besteck. 

See Running Fix. 

FIX (to). To secure a cargo for a ship. 
Ger: Bestimmen. 

FIXED AND FLASHING LIGHT. A 
fixed coastal light varied at regular inter- 
vals by a single flash of greater brilliancy. 
The flash may or may not be preceded and 
followed by an eclipse. 

Fr: Feu Fixe a JSclats; Ger: Festes- und 
Blinkfeuer; Festes Feuer mit 
BUnkeir 

FIXED AND GROUP FLASHING 
LIGHT. A fixed light displayed from a 
lighthouse and varied at regular intervals 
by a group of two or more flashes of rela- 
tively greater brilliancy. The group may or 
may not be preceded and followed by an 
eclipse. 

EV: Feu Fixe a FJclats Groupes; Ger: 
Festfeuer mit Blink-Gruppen. 
FIXED BEACON. A beacon attached 
rigidly to the sea bottom or to the ground 
as distinct from a floating beacon. Also 
called tower beacon. 

Fr: Balise Fixe; Ger: Stehende Bake. 
FIXED LIGHT. A coastal light in which 
the illuminating apparatus gives a continu- 
ous light of uniform intensity. 

Fr : Feu Fixe ; Ger : Festjeuer. 

FIXED NET. A general name for all 
kind of stationary nets used for the cap- 
ture of inshore fish or fish which enters 
rivers. They are temporarily or permanently 
moored to the beach or at the bottom of 
the sea in contradistinction to movable nets, 
which are allowed to drift or are dragged 
through the water. 

Fr: Filet Fixe; Ger: Stellnetz; Stehendes 
Netz; Setznetz. 

FIXED SIDE LIGHT. Ship’s side light 
or airport in which the lense frame or glass 
holder is not hinged and therefore cannot 
be opened. This type is used for providing 
light only, and is generally located near the 
waterline. Also called non opening side 
scuttle. 

Fr: Wuhlot Fixe; Ger: Festes Seiten- 
Jenster. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard no. 3, Fixed Lights for Ships, 
Washington, 1927. 

FJORD, FIORD, A long narrow arm of 
the sea between high lands. 


FLAG. A piece of bunting or similar mate- 
rial of various shapes and colors displayed 
from a staff or halyard to indicate nation- 
ality or to make visual signals. The vertical 
measurement of a flag is called hoist, height 
or depth. Its length is called fly. ’ 

Fr: Pavilion; Ger: Flagge. 

Gordon, W., Book o] Flags, London, 1933- 
Irving, J., Manual oj Flag Etiquette, Lon- 
don, 1931; Mead, H. P., Sea Flags, Glasgow, 
1938. 

FLAG CHEST. A chest or locker fitted in 
the wheel house. Also called flag locker, 
signal chest. It is built with internal division 
plates placed vertically and horizontally so 
as to form 28 square pigeon holes. Each of 
the holes has a name plate stamped with 
the name of the code flag. 

Fr: Coffre a Pavilions; Ger: Flaggen- 
kasten. 

FLAG CLAUSE. A bill of lading clause 
which provides that the carrier’s liability 
is to be determined by the laws of the 
country specified in the document. 

FLAG DISCRIMINATION. Preferential 
treatment in the matter of charges or facili- 
ties accorded to the ships of some particular 
nation. 

Fr: Privilege de Pavilion; Ger: Flaggen- 
zmchlag, 

Berglund, A., ‘^Discriminatory Duties on 
Imports in American Bottoms,” American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia), Anna/s, voL 94 (1921) ; Max- 
well, L. W., Discriminating Duties and the 
American Merchant Marine, London, 1926. 
FLAG DROGUE. A whaling implement 
consisting of a flag rigidly fastened by its 
pole to a small piece of plank. The latter 
is loaded with lead to retain the flag in a 
vertical position. It is fastened to a cap- 
tured whale with a harpoon and line. Its 
purpose is to impede the flight of a wounded 
whale or to waif a dead whale. Also called 
waif drug. 

FLAG LOFT. A shop where flags are 
made. 

Fr: Pavillonnerie ; Ger: Flaggenwerk^ 
statt. 

FLAG SALITTE. The act of running down 
temporarily the ensign, as an act of courtesy 
between two ships passing each other or 
between ship and shore. It is effected by 
slowly lowering the ensign to what is termed 
the dip position, that is to say two-thirds 
of the distance it has been hoisted whether 
at the staff or at the peak. The ensign is 
kept in that position until the salute has 
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been answered and then slowly re-hoisted. 
Fr:. ^alut du Pavilion; Ger; Flaggev^ 
grass; Schiffsgriiss. 

FLAGSTAFF. A pole on which a flag is 
hoisted and displayed. 

Fr: Hampe de Pavilion; Baton de Pavil- 
ion; Mat de Pavilion; Ger: Flag- 
genstock; Flaggenpol; Flaggen- 
stange. 

FLAGSTAFF SOCKET. A bronze socket 
into which the flagstaff is stepped. It is 
usually provided with a hasp which fits in 
the hand rail above. Also called flagpole 
socket. 

Ger: Flaggstockhulsen. 

FLAKE. 1. A flat layer of a coiled rope. 

2. Also a small stage hung over a ves- 
sel’s side for workmen to stand on while 
calking, etc. 

FLAM. 

See Flare. 

FLAMBAEI). A two-masted fishing boat 
of 3 to 4 tons formerly used on the coast 
of Normandy for trawling or lining. Length 

20 to 26 ft. Breadth 7 ft. 7 in. to 8 ft. 8 in. 
Depth 3 ft. 4 in. to 4 ft. (Typical.) 

The rig is composed of a lug foresail, a 
gaff mainsail with boom, and a yard top- 
sail. Boats with this rig were foimd from 
the Seine Estuary as far south as La 
Eochelle. In the Bay of Granville near St. 
Malo, the flambard rig with topsail on both : 
masts was used by small open boats about 

21 ft. in length at waterline, and 7 ft. 8 in. 
beam. The name of flamhard was also given 
in former days to large fislung luggers 
from Dieppe and Treport which had the 
same rig as the chasse-maree, 

FLAME CUTTER. The apparatus used 
for flame cutting of metals. Also called 
burning torch. It consists of two cylinders, 
one containing oxygen, the other acetylene 
or hydrogen, usually the former. A hose 
leads from each cylinder to a single torch 
operated by hand. The gas or preheater 
flame raises the temperature of the steel 
to a point where it is rapidly oxidized. The 
blast of oxygen causes the oxidation, blow- 
ing the oxide through the steel and forming 
a ^^cut.” 

FLAME CUTTING. A process of cutting 
steel, based on rapid oxidation by means of 
a btet of oxygen accompanied by gas pre- 
heater, both emitted simultaneously by a 
torch fitted with a cutting tip. Also called 
Burning. 

FLAME GOUGING. Use of a special oxy- 
acetylene cutting torch to gouge out 
Y-shaped or U-shaped grooves in steel plate. 


or to remove undesirable welds. It is a 
more rapid substitute for chipping with a 
pneumatically driven chisel. 

FLAME SAFETY LAMP. A lamp used 
for testing the oxygen content in various 
compartments, such as oil tanks, fuel tanks, 
water tanks, and the like, before sending 
men in these spaces. Safety lamps form 
part of the regulation equipment aboard 
passenger vessels. 

Fr: Lampe de Sureti; Ger: Sicherheits- 
lampe. 

FLANGE. 1. The turned edge of a plate, 
shape, girder or section which acts to resist 
a bending moment. 

Fr: Bord Tombe; Ger: Flansck. 

2. One of the two projecting parts of a 
structural shape or bar. 

Fr: Aile; Ger: Scherikel. 

3. An annular ring provided at the end 
of one pipe as a means of connection to 
another pipe also carrying a similar ring. 
Two pipes joined by flanges are said to have 
a “flanged joint.” Flanges are provided with 
bolt holes and come in standard sizes or in 
pairs for matching purposes. They are 
usually welded or screwed to the pipe itself. 

Fr: Bride; Ger: Rohr flansck. 

FLANGED EDGE. The edge of a plate 
bent an angle of 90 degrees for a width of 
i a few inches. 

Fr: Bord Tombe; Ger: Geflanschte 
Kante. 

FLANGED KNEE. A plate knee having 
the diagonal edge flanged to increase stiff- 
ness. 

Fr: Gousset d Bord Tombe; Ger: 
Geflanschtes Kniehlech. 

FLANGED PLATE. Any plate bent in a 
more or less angular form. Also a plate 
having one or more of its edges bent 
through an angle of 90®. The flange serves 
as a substitute for an angle iron, and pre- 
vents buckling of the plate under com- 
pressive load. 

Ft: Tale d Bord Tombe; Ger: 

Geflanschte Platte. 

FLANGE-TURNER (U. S.j. A shipyard 
worker employed in the structural shop. 
His duties involve the processes of^ shaping 
and forming such as rolling, flanging, jog- 
gling, and straightening of structural plates. 
FLANGING. Cold bending of the edge 
of a metal plate in a special machine. 
Applied in ship construction to floors, deck 
girders, tank margin plates, deck stringer 
plates, bulkhead stiffeners, bracket plates. 
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to dispense with connecting angles or to 
stiffen the free edge. 

Ger: Flanschen. 

FLAPPER. A short tongue of netting, 40 
to 50 meshes at the top, 20 to 22 at the 
bottom, inserted between the batings and 
the belly near the cod end of a trawl and 
fastened only to the top. It is easily lifted 
by incoming fish but tends to prevent their 
escape. Also called trap. 

Fr: Tambour; Ger: Netzklaj/pe; Flahher. 
FLARE. Term used in naval architecture 
to denote the spreading outward from the 
waterline to the rail of the ship^s sides at 
the bow. The word flam refers more specifi- 
cally to the upper section of the flare. 

Fr: Divers; Ger: Ambauchung. 

FLARE OITT BOW. Bows in which the 
sides spread out transversally from the cen- 
tral longitudinal plane at upper waterlines. 

Ft: Avant a divers; Ger: Springender 
Bug, 

FLARE UP. 

See Flare Up Light. 

FLARE UP LIGHT. A temporary and 
intermittent light shown at intervals by 
small craft such as pilot boats and fishing 
boats to call the attention of other vessels. 
Also called flare up. It sometimes consists 
of a can filled with paraffin in which a plug 
of tow is dipped and then lit. 

Fr: Torche; Flare Up; Ger: Flackerlicht ; 
Flackfeuer; Blusfeuer. 

FLASHING LIGHT. A light displayed 
from a lighthouse in which the luminous 
rays are instantaneously eclipsed and again 
as suddenly revealed to view by the vertical 
movement of opaque cylinders in front of 
the reflectors, the duration of light being 
always less than that of darkness. 

Fr: Feu t J^clats; Ger: Blinkfeuer, 
FLASH POINT. The temperature at 
which a fuel oil begins to give off explosive 
vapors. A fuel may or may not continue to 
hum at the flash point and in fact the 
flash point and the Are point of the same 
fuel oil seldom coincide. 


generally used in Great Britain for any 
lighter longer than a canal boat, the local 
distinction being that any flat not pro- 
pelled by steam is a barge, although it may 
be a “sailing flat.” 

4. Structural steel section of varying 
length and thiclcness and up to 6 in. in 
width used in ship construction for liners 
butt straps, seam straps, and so on. Also 
called flat bar. 

Fr: Plat; Fer Plat; Ger: Flacheisen, 
FLAT BOTTOM. A ship so constructed 
that the lower edge of the floors is hori- 
zontal or nearly so. 

Fr: Fond plat; Ger: Flacker Boden, 
FLATCHIE. Heavily built open boat from 
the Orkney Islands. It is rigged with one 
or two masts and spritsails or standing lugs 
with or without boom. 

FLAT FISH. A name applied to a large 
group of fishes which have the body much 
compressed. Both eyes are on one side of 
the head, the blind side colorless. They 
usually live at the bottom of the sea and 
hide in the sand. The best known species 
are the plaice, halibut, turbot, sole, brill, 
witch, flounder, dabs. 

Fr: Poisson Plat ; Ger: Plattfisoh, 
FLAT-GRAIN PLANK. A method of 
sawing planks in which the log is sawn 
longitudinally without regard to the medul- 
lary rays. The planks cut near the outesp 
edges contain a large proportion of sap. 
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Fr: Point d* Eclair; Ger: EntfLammungs- 
punkt. 

See Fire Point 

FLAT. 1. A generally level area, fre- 
quently left bare by the falling tide. 

Fr: Seche; Ger: Untiefe. 

2 . A srhall partial lower deck built with- 
out camber. 

Fr: Platejorme; Ger: Plattform. 

See Platform Deck, Watertight Flat 

3 . A barge or lighter. The term flat is 


FLAT KEEL. The 
heavy central bottom 
strake of shell plating 
to which the bottom 
angles of the center 
girder or vertical keel 
are riveted or to which 



Flat Keels 


the bottom of the vertical keel is welded. 
Also called plate keel. 

Fr: Quille Plate; Ger: Flachkiel. 
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When ^eat strength is required the flat 
plate keel^ consists of two plates riveted 
together with the butts staggered. Elat plate 
keels have superceded bar keels in commer- 
cial vessels with the exception of small craft 
such as tugs, sailing coasters, and the like. 
FLAEREEI'l'* Xerm used in Lancashire and 
Cheshire for the men employed in steering 
and navigating flats. Also called hghtermen, 
bargemen. 

FXATI'IER. A small sailing boat found on 
Bridgewater Bay (Somerset, G. B.) and 
resembling a ^Newfoundland dory. It is 
double-ended with big sheer forward and aft, 
and thwartship rocker. A centerboard is fit^ 
ted. These boats are built in two sizes known 
as the *'foreboater” and 'TDay-boaV^ the for- 
mer having slightly more freeboard. Fore- 
boater: Length over-all 19 ft. 6 in. Beam 
at floor 3 ft, 10 in. Beam at gunwale 5 ft. 
6 in. Depth amidships (gunwale to bottom) 

1 ft. 9 in. Depth at bow 22 in. Draft 4: in. 

The rig consists of a spritsail and a small 
jib. Flatners are rowed or sailed. The rudder 
reaches well below the bottom of the boat, 
giving more grip. The bottom is flat and 
dished up towards the ends. 

FLAT OF BOTTOM. That portion of a 
ship’s bottom without rise between keel and 
bilge, or having a rise without curvature. 

Fr: Petit fond; Ger: FlacL 
FLAT PLATE EEKLSOM* Horizontal 
plate laid on top of the floors and riveted 
to them and to the vertical keel plate. 
FLATS. A level place on an arm of the 
sea over which the water stands or flows. 
A place more or less imder water and not 
navigable by ordinary vessels on account 
of the shallowness of the water. 

Ger: Watte. 

FLAT SA'VTIHG. The manner of sawing 
timber in a direction tangential to the 
annual rings. 

FLAT SCARF. A scarf where the depth 
reads across the edge or narrow face of the 
timber. It has its surfaces opposite to the 
sides, such as keelson and keel scarfs. 

Ft: £!cart Plat; Ger: Glattes Lasch, 

PLAT SEAM. A seam used for tabling 
two overlapping cloths together. The 
stitches run obliquely to the seam, forming 
a zigzag which allows the cloth to stretch 
without tearing away. 

Fr: Couture a point hrochi; Ger: Flacke 
Ffaht. 

FLAT SEIZING. A lashing for securing 
two ropes together or two parts of the same 
rope to make an eye. It has only one layer 
of turns and is only a light seizing. It dif- 


fers from the roimd seizing by having cross 
turns taken over the first layer of turns 
and no riding turns. 

Fr: Amarrage Plat; Ger: Plaithindsel 
FLAT SENNIT. Plain plaiting made with 
any number of strands, odd or even. 
Usually 5 to 7 strands. Also called common 
sennit, English sennit. 

Fr: Tresse Plate; Ger: Platting. 

FLAT SHORE. A low flat stretch of land 
immediately bordering on the sea. 

Fr: Cote Basse; Ger: Flachkuste. 

FLAT STERN. A form of stem in which 
I the upper and aftermost part of the counter 
is flattened in a plane perpendicular to the 
longitudinal axis of the ship as distinguished 
from the elliptical or round stem. Also 
called square transom stem. 

Fr: Artier e Carre; Ger: Plattes Seek; 

Plattgatt. 

FLATTEN IN. To draw the clew or sheet 
of a sail toward the middle of the ship. It 
gives greater turning power to the vessel. 

Fr: Border Plat. 

FLAT WELD. A weld made on a surface 
l 3 dng horizontally or at an angle not more 
than 45® to the horizontal, the weld being 
made from the upper or top side of the 
parts jointed. Also called downhand weld, 
underhand weld. 

Fr: Soudiire a Plat. 

FLAX CANVAS. Sailcloth made of flax 
fibers obtained from the stem of the plant 
Linum usitatissimum. It has from 14 to 18 
two-fold warp threads per inch and from 
12 to 36 weft threads (called shots) per 
inch. The usual widths are 15, 18, 24, 30, 
and 36 in. Flax canvas is undesirable for 
yacht sails. It is loose in texture and elastic 
in substance but its wearing qualities are 
superior to cotton and it is therefore gen- 
erally used by merchant vessels. 

Fr: Toile de Lin; Ger: Flacks Segeltuch; 

Flachsstoff. 

The threads of flax canvas are sin^e in 
the weft and double in the warp. Tr37saii3 
and storm jibs of yachts are generally made 
of flax canvas. Trading and fishing vessels 
have their sails made of brown flax, also 
known as ship flax, which is an unbleached 
grayish-drab sailcloth, of the cheapest qual- 
ity. It is made up in a 24-in. width in bolts 
of approximately 42 yd. Half-bleached flax 
is of finer texture than brown flax and is 
grayish white. The fibers are of a longer 
staple. Full-bleached flax is woven from the 
best long fibers and is pure white. 

FLAX ROPE. Cordage made of flax 
and confined to the use of signal halyards, 
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log lines, shot lines, fishing lines, sewing 
twine, and so on, on merchant vessels. 

Fr: Cordage enlm; Ger: Flachstauwerk. 

Flax ropes have recently come into 
fashion for yachting, especially in racing 
craft. The strength and endurance of flax is 
superior to the best hemp. It is considered 
as the highest quality line made because of 
its light w’eight for a given strength and 
its weather-resisting properties. 

FLEET. 1. A collection of ships, either 
war or merchant. 

2. The totality of drift nets shot by one 
vessel. The number of nets composing a 
fleet varies according to the tonnage of 
the vessel or local regulation and may attain 
300 to 400 for the largest types, extending 
over a distance of 4 to 5 miles. 

Fr: Tessure; Ger: Fleet; Netz fleet. 

See Boxing Fleet 

FLEET (to). 1. To free or loosen the 
blocks of a tackle when they have been 
drawn together. 

Fr: Reprendre; Ger: Ahlagen. 

2. To come up a rope so as to haul to 
more advantage. 

Ger: Verjahren. 

FLEETER. Smaller type of ISTorth Sea 
steam fishing vessel which, as its name 
implies, works in company with other boats 
of similar type. 

Fleeters are supplied with sufficient hunk- 
ers to last from 6 to 8 weeks, during which 
time they remain on the fishing grounds 
and periodically deliver their catches to a 
carrier. They work together in fleets of 50 
to 60 boats. All these vessels will trawl, as 
directed by an admiral, in proximity to a 
mark boat, whose position is known to the 
owners from day to day. The fish is daily 
fetched to market by fast carriers. 

Two, or sometimes three, admirals accom- 
pany each fleet for three weeks in succession. 
The admiral gives the direction of sailing to 
the fleet and the signals for shooting or haul- 
ing trawls. Each fleet uses a mark boat, 
which anchOTs or shifts position at the order 
of the admiral. 

Wood, W., The Fleeters, London, 1935. 
FLEET TRAIN. A term which describes 
collectively fleet tankers, ammunition ships, 
cargo ships, store ships, repair ships, 
sea-going tugs, and so on, employed to 
maintain, repair, and supply war ships 
and enabling a naval force to remain at 
sea for considerable periods. It is also 
referred to in naval parlance as service force. 
FLEMISH DOWN. A method of coiling 
rope on deck in which the ends of each 


succeeding flake are pushed slightly under 
the preceding one. 

FLEMISH EYE. An eye splice used for 
the collar of a stay. This splice is useful 
when the strain is such as to tend to spread 
the two parts apart. Also used for making 
a small eye at the end of a pointed rope. 
Also called selvage eye. 

Fr: Oeil d laFlamande; Ger: Fldmkches 
Aiige. 

FLEMISH FAKE. A fake or coil of rope 
in which the separate turns are concentric 
and lie flat on the deck, without riding over 
each other. 

Fr: Glene Plate. 

FLEMISH HORSE. A short additional 
foo trope at the end of a yard for the use 
of the yardarm man who has to sit strad- 
dling the yardarm and who passes the reef 
earing. It has an eye spliced at each end, 
one end goes over the eyebolt in the yard- 
arm and the other is seized to the yai’d a 
few feet inside the lift. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Faux^Marchepied; Marchepied de 
Bout de Vergue; Ger: Nochpjerd. 
FLENSING (G- B.). The act of removing 
the oleaginous blanl^et from a whale before 
the operation of ti’ying out. This was for- 
merly done with the whale lying alongside. 
It is now performed on the flensing deck of 
the whale factory vessel or the slipway of 
the shore whaling station. In the United 
States called flinching, cutting in. 

Fr : Dipecer; Ger : Flensen. 

FLETTNER ROTORSHIP. A vessel pro- 
pelled by wind action on Flettner rotors, 
which are large, vertical, hollow cylinders, 
rotated at slow speed by low-power electric 
motors. Beam winds acting on the rotors 
cause a resultant forward impelling force, 
due to the '^magnus effect,” or cross-wind 
effect. These ships were found practical, but 
incapable of competing economically with 
steam vessels. 

Flettner's sailless ship explained, Power, 
New York, vol. 60, no. 27 (December, 
1924). 

FLEXIBLE ROPE. A type of wire rope 
consisting of a large number of wires of 
comparatively small diameter with one or 
several hemp cores. It is used for standing 
and running rigging, mooring and towing 
lines, wheel ropes, etc. Its strength is less 
than other wire rope of equal diameter and 
its stretch is higher. The constructions 
mostly used for flexible ropes are 6 x 19 and 
6 X 12 with center hemp core and hemp 
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center in. each strand. Also called hoisting 
rope. 

Ger: Biegsames BrahtseiL 

FLINCHING. 

See Flensing. 

FLINDERS BAR. A soft iron bar placed 
in the fore-and-aft center vertical plane, on 
the foreside of the binnacle when the north 
point of the compass is drawn toward the 
stern by the vertical soft iron, and on the 
afterside when the north point is drawn in 
the contrary direction. Its purpose is to 
compensate for part of the semicircular 
error. It consists of a round bar 3 in. in 
diameter and of whatever length (6 to 24 
in.) is found proper for the actual position 
of the compass of any particular ship. 

Fr: Barre de Flinders; Grer: Flinders’- 
siange. 

FLITCH. 1. Term used in the New' 
England halibut fisheries to denote the 
thick layer of boneless flesh on each side of 
the backbone, removed when dressing the 
fish. 

2. A slab or piece of timber sawed from 
the outer part of a log. 

FLITCH TIMBER. One of several tim- 
bers fastened side by side in a wooden ship 
to form a compound frame having a naturd 
bend, and occasionally used at the turn of 
the bilge, to increase stiffness of the 
framing. 

FLOAT. 1. A scow-shaped floating plat- 
form with a deck used in a harbor for 
bringing goods alongside or for taking them 
away. Although not capable of making sig- 
nals or of steering or of self-propulsion, 
floats are, for many purposes, considered 
vessels and as such come under admiralty 
jurisdiction. 

See Car Float. 

2. Any buoyant object attached to nets 
or fishing lines to keep them at the required 
depth or to prevent them from si nk ing. 
They are made of wood, aluminum, cork, 
or ^ass spheres. 

Ft: Flotte; Ger: Sckwimmlclotz, 

See Car Float, Life Float, Seine Float 

Glass balls are necessary for nets which 
are set in deep water (60 fathoms) as it has 
been found that cork floats are apt to lose 
their buoyancy owing to the pressure which 
at these depths forces the water into the 
pores of the cork. Heavy aluminum balls 
and tubes have lately come into use for 
deep-water trawling, replacing the glass balls 
which do not stand up well under continu- 
ous pressure. 

FLOATING BEACON. A beacon used in 


offshore hydrographic and surveying work, 
generally moored with three backed grap- 
nels. Also called water signal. It is com- 
posed of the barrel, the ballast tube, and 
the top-mark, the latter consisting of a 
mast fitted at the head with intercrossed 
pieces of wood arranged in two rectangular 
planes and secured at their periphery with 
steel wire. 

Fr; Balise Flottante; Ger: Treibhake, 

Floating beacons are used in the course 
of coastal hydrographic operations when it 
is found necessary to extend the soundings 
outside the limit of \dsibility of the signals 
erected on land. These beacons should be 
very buoyant and capable of resisting a 
rough sea during several consecutive months 
of immersion. 

FLOATING BREAKWATER. A con- 
trivance consisting of a series of square 
frames of timber connected by mooring 
chains or cables attached to anchors or 
stone blocks in such a manner as to form 
a basin within which vessels riding at 
anchor may be protected from the violence 
of the waves. 

FLOATING CLAUSE. A charter party 
clause providing that a vessel shall be 
directed to proceed only to a port or berth 
where it can safely lay afloat at all times. 
Sometimes called berth clause. 

Fr: Clause ‘^toujours d Flot^^ ; Ger; Berth 
Klausel. 

FLOATING CRANE. A portable crane 
mounted on a scow or pontoon and used 
for harbor work where heavy lifts are 
required. On smaller types the lifting appa- 
ratus consists of a jib crane, on the larger 
ones of a hammerhead crane. The lifting 
capacity of floating cranes varies from 12 
to 350 tons. 

Fr: PontorirGrue; Ger: Bchwimmender 
Kran. 

FLOATING DOCK. A dock which gener- 
ally consists of a bottom pontoon on which 
a ship may be lifted out of the water and 
two side walls to give stability to the bot- 
tom pontoon. Also called pontoon dock. 

Fr: Dock Flottant; Ger: Schwimmdock, 

The dock is lowered by admitting water 
to proper compartments and is raised with 
the ship in place by pumping out the water. 
The pumps and engines are usually placed 
in one of the side pontoons. 

FLOATING POLICY. A policy which 
describes the insurance in general terms and 
leaves the name of the ship or ships and 
I other particulars to be deiced by subse- 
quent declaration which may be made by 
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endorsement on the policy or in other cus- 
tomary manner. Also called declaration 
policy, running policy. 

Fr: Police Flottante; Ger: Laufende 
Police ; Generalpolice. 

FLOAT LINE. 1. Trolling line carried 
from the middle part of the pole. 

2. The line on the top of a net to which 
the floats are attached. 

FLOATMAN (U. S.). One -who has charge 
of a car float. 

FLOE. An area of ice, other than fast ice, 
whose limits are within sight, as distinct 
from an ice field. Also called sea floe. 

Fr: Banqwise Flottante; Ger: ScJimm-- 
meyides Eisfeld. 

FLOE BERG. In ice nomenclature: refers 
to large masses of sea ice broken off from 
ancient floes of great thickness when they 
are forced upon the shore and presenting 
the appearance of small icebergs. 

Ger: Eisschollenberg. 

FLOE ICE. Floe ice consists of drift ice 
frozen into small fields, a floe carrying the 
meaning of a small field. An area of ice 
other than fast ice whose limits are within 
sight. Light floes are between 1 and 2 ft. 
in thickness. Floes thicker than this are 
known as heavy floes. Prevents navigation. 

Fr: Fragments plats de Banqvise fiot- 
tante; Ger: BchoUeneis. 
FLONDRIER. A small open fishing boat 
of about 3 tons found on the coast of Cal- 
vados (France). These boats work chiefly 
with trammel nets for catching flat fish. 
Length 21 ft. Breadth 6 ft. 8 in. Draft 3 ft. 
(Typical.) Cutter rig. 

FLOOD. The inflow of the tide as opposed 
to ebb. The period during which the tidal 
current is flowing toward the land. In tidal 
terminology the term ''flood’’ is used only 
when the stream turns within an hour of 
the corresponding high and low water. Also 
called flood stream. 

Fr: Plot; Courant de Plot; Flux; Mon- 
tant; Ger: Flutstrom ; Flut, 

See Windward Flood. 

FLOOD (to). To fill a compartment below 
the waterline with water admitted from 
the sea in case of fire or danger of eaplo- 
sion. 

Fr: Noyer; Ger: Fluten. 

FLOODABLE LENOTH, The maximum 
fraction of a ship’s total length at any 
given point which can be flooded without 
the ship being submerged beyond the mar- 
gin line. It applies only to passenger vessels 


conforming to the 1929 International Con- 
vention for Safety of Life at Sea. 

Fr: Longueur Fnvahissable; Ger: FluU 
bare Lange. 

See Margin Line. 

FLOODABLE LENGTH CURVE. A 

curve drawn upon the profile of a ship. At 
each point the ordinate equals the maximum 
portion of the length of the ship that can 
be flooded without submerging the vessel 
beyond the margin line. Sometimes called 
flooding length curve. 

Fr: Courbe des Longueurs Envahissahles ; 
Ger: Kurve der flutbaren Lange, 
FLOOD CURRENT. The movement of 
a tidal current toward the shore or up a 
tidal stream. 

Fr: Courant de Plot; jGrer: Flutstrdmung, 
FLOOD TIDE GATE. One of the gates 
at the outer entrance of a tidal dock or 
lock chamber. 

Fr: Porte de Plot; Q-er: Fluttor. 

FLOOR. A structural member in the bot- 
tom of a ship, usually at every frame, and 
running athwartships from bilge to bilge. 
Also called floor plate. The inner flanges 
or webs of the frame bars are riveted to 
the lower edge of the floor and the reverse 
bars riveted to the top. 

Fr: Yarangue; Ger: Bodenwrange; 

Bodemtilck, 

See Bending Floor, Bracket Floor, Con- 
tinuous Floor, Deep Floor, Dock 
Floor, Grill Floor, Intercostal 
Floor, Partial Floor, Plank Floor, 
Rise of Floor, Rising Floor, Shal- 
low Floor, Skeleton Floor, Solid 
Floor, Transom Floor, Watertight 
Floor. 

Floors are generally cut in the way of 
the vertical keels. In the way of side keel- 
sons they are continuous in some ships and 
intercostal in others. In vessels of small 
tonnage which do not have a double bot- 
tom, floors are usually made of a single 
plate from bilge to bilge. The purpose of 
floors is to strengthen and stiffen the ship’s 
bottom structure. 

FLOOR CEILING. That part of the hold 
ceiling which extends from the thick 
strakes to the keelson in a wooden vessel. 
Planking fitted on the top of the floors or 
tank top in the cargo holds. 

Fr: Vaigres de Fond; Ger: Flack' 
wegerung; Bodenwegerung. 
FLOOR CLIP. Angle clip used to connect 
the longitudinals and brackets to the floors. 
Also called floor lug. 
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FLOOR HEADS. 1. The exiireme end of 
a floor plate at the junction of frame and 
reverse angle bars. 

Fr: Extremite de Varangue; Tite de 
Yarangue; Ger: Oberende einer 
Bodenwrwzge. 

2. The outer end of a floor timber. Also 
called rung head. 

FLOORHEAD CHOCK. A piece of wood 
shaped to form a scarf joint at the abut- 
ment of floor and futtock in a wooden 
ship. 

Fr: Cale d'Empatture ; Ger: Siosskalben. 
FLOORING OFF. Term used by steve- 
dores to denote the stowing of the lower 
tier of cargo in the hold of a ship. It is 
also applied to the dunnaging of cargo 
between tiers. 

FLOOR RIBBAND. A ribband supporting 
the outer ends of floor timbers while the 
frames are being erected. 

Fr: Lisse des Fagom; Ger: Flursente. 
FLOOR TIMBER. Cross timbers uniting 
the heels of two futtocks and crossing the 
keel. The timbers fixed athwart the keel 
and upon which the framing is erected. 

Fr: Varangue; Ger: Bauchstilck; Boden- 
wrange. 

FLOTSAM. When cargo is jettisoned, 
that which floats is termed flotsam. Also a 
name for the goods which float upon the 
sea when cast overboard for the safety of 
the ship or after vessel has foundered. 

Ft: Bpaves Flottantes; Gkr: Treibgut; 
Seetrijtige Outer. 

FLOWING. The condition of a sheet when 
eased off. 

Fr: FilL 

FLOWING SHEETS. Sheets eased up or 
slackened off when sailing free. 

Fr: Ecoutes filees; Ger: Raurmchoten. 
FLUKE. 

See Palm. 

FLUKE CHAIN. Chain strap put around 
the '^small” or root of the tail and by which 
the whale was held alongside. It led to a 
deck pipe forward of the forerigging. 
FLUKE SPADE. A name applied by 
whalemen to the boat spade when it is 
used as an offensive weapon for “ham- 
stringing^’ a whale. It carries a light line by 
which it is recovered. (Obsolete.) 

FLURRY. Whalemen’s term to denote the 
dying actions of a Cetacean after it has 
been harpooned. 

FLUSH DECK. A term applied to an 
upper deck which has no poop, bridge, or 


forecastle erection extending from side to 
side of the vessel. 

Fr: Pont Ras; Pont Plat; Ger: Glatt- 
deck. 

FLUSH DECK VESSEL. A vessel which 
has no side-to-side erections such as bridge, 
forecastle or poop, above the freeboard or 
weather deck, only lightly built casings and 
skylights being fitted over the engine and 
boiler room openings. 

Fr: Navire a Pont Ras; Ger: Glattdech- 
sckif. 

Freeboard rules have the effect of dis- 
couraging the construction of this tj'pe of 
vessel with the result that excepting small 
craft, such as trawlers and coasting vessels, 
there are very few seagoing ships of flush 
deck type. A large sheer of the weather 
deck is of great importance in these vessels 
as it increases reserve buoyancy at ends 
and assists the ship to weather heavy head 
or following seas. 



FLUSH PLATING. A system of plating 
in which the different strakes flt against 
one another edge to edge, forming a smooth 
surface on one side. The edges and butts 
are connected by edge strips and butt 
straps on the inside. 

Fr: Borde d Franc Bord; Ger: Glatthe- 
plattung. 

FLY. The length of a flag measured from 
the staff to the extreme end that flutters 
in the wind. 

Fr: Baitant; Ger: Lange. 

See Vane. 

FLY BACK. The upper block of topsail 
halyards. 

FLY-BY-NIGHT- A square sail set flying 
sometimes carried by small cutter- ck* 
schooner-rigged craft when running before 
the wind. 

Ft: Fortune. 

FLYING (SET FLYING). A general tern 
which refers in most instances to a 
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which is so rigged that it can be sent aloft 
and set from the deck. Studding sails were 
in this category. A jib or staysail may be set 
flying upon its own luff^ without the aid of 
a stay. The foot of the jib hauls out on 
the boom, and the luff is stretched taut by 
the halyards. 

FLYING FORESAIL, A square foresail 
set flying on small fore-and-aft rigged- 
vessels. 

Fr: Fortune; Get: Breitfock, 

PLYING GUYS. The rigging by which 
the flying jibboom is stayed sideways. 

Fr: Haubam de Clin-Foc; Ger: Aussen-- 
kluverhackstage, 

FLYING JIB. The sail set on the fore 
topgallant royal stay in square-rigged ves- 
sels. It is used in light winds and has its 
tack fastened to the flying jibboom end. 

Fr: Clin-Foc; Ger: V or-Bramstagsegel ; 
AiLSsenkluver. 

FLYING JIBBOOM. A light spar running 
out beyond the jibboom. It lies alongside 
of the jibboom for half its length, being 
secured to it by a lashing, and by a heel 
clamp to the bowsprit cap. It passes through 
a whyte at the boom end. Nowadays it is 
made of one piece with the jibboom. 

Fr: Bayonnette de Clin-Foo; Baton de 
Clin-fcc; Ger: Aussenkhwerbaum ; 
Jdgerstock; Jdgerbaum. 

FLYING LIGHT. Said of a vessel 
unloaded and floating with her designed 
load line well out of the water. 

FLYING NIGHTINGALE. Standing rig- 
ging extending from the flying jibboom end 
to the dolphin striker, 

Fr: Martingale de Clin-foc; Ger: Ausserir- 
kluver Stam^fstag; Avssenkluver-^ 
domper. 

FLYING MOOR. To moor imder sail 
using the headway of the vessel to run out 
double the desired length of chain on the 
first anchor, then backing and letting go 
the second anchor, heaving in half the 
amount of cable on the first anchor. This 
is generally practiced in a tideway in such 
manner that a ship rides to one anchor 
during the ebb and to the other during the 
flood. 

FLYING PROA. 

See Popo. 

PLYING SAIL. A sail which sets flying, 
that is, which is not bent to a yard, mast 
or gaff but is set from the deck as the jib 
of a cutter 

FLYING SKYSAIL. A skysail that is 
stowed with the royal. The yard has neither 


lifts nor braces, and the clews are secured 
to the royal yardarms. 

FLYING SOUNDER. A name applied to 
any deep-sea sounding machine with which 
soundings can be taken without stopping 
the ship. 

Fr: Machine a Bonder; Sondeur; Ger: 

Tieflotwigsapparat . 

FLYING START. A term used in yacht- 
ing parlance to denote a method of starting 
a race in which the signals are given while 
the competitors are already in motion 
instead of an alternative method in which 
the boats are waiting at the starting line 
with their sails down and moored by their 
sterns to a hawser. 

In the flying start as now generally used 
an imaginary line is taken between two 
marlcs at right angles to the course the 
racing boats must take to reach the flrst 
marker boat. Two guns are flred exactly 
five minutes apart, and the competitors are 
required to keep behind the line until after 
the second gun is fired, the object being to 
cross the line with good way on as soon as 
possible after the second gun, requiring 
good judgment, as in the event that the 
boat is over the line too soon it must go 
back and recross it. 

FLYING pUDDING SAIL. A studding 
sail set flying between the masts. 

FLY MESHING. A method used for slop- 
ing the edge of a net which is not of rec- 
tangular shape. It is largely used for the 
wings of the otter trawl which taper rapidly 
towards the lower end of the opening. 

FLY NET. A drift net in which the foot 
of the net has a simple raw selvage with 
little or no strengthening as distinguished 
from the so-calied “foot rope’’ nets in which 
there is a strengthening of light rope along 
the foot of the net. 

FOALSFOOT. A tool used in shipyards 
to cut out part of a hole in a plate to be 
riveted when unfair, thus making the hole 
neither round, square, nor oval. Also called 
hole cutter. 

FOAM. A chemical used on board ship for 
fire extinguishing purposes. When mixed 
with water under pressure, it produces a 
thick foam which spreads over the surface 
of the fire, smothering it by cutting off the 
supply of oxygen necessary for combustion. 
It is most effectively used to combat fires 
caused by inflammable liquids, and is gen- 
erally prescribed by regulations for oil 
tankers, oil-fired steamers, and motor 
vessels. 

Fr; Mousse; G^r: Sohaum, 
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FOG. Anything which obscures the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, but specifically in 
meteorology the obscuration caused by the 
minute globules of water floating in the air. 
The formation of sea fog is generally caused 
by a warm moist wind passing over rela- 
tively cold water ; or occasionally by a cold 
wind passing over warm water. 

Fr: Brouillard; Ger: Nehel. 

See Advection Fog, Dry Fog, Mock Fog, 
Radiation Fog. 

Barlow, E. W., “Fog at Sea/^ The Marine 
Observer (London), vol. 6 (March-June, 
1930). 

FOG BELL. A bell used as fog signal at 
certain land stations, lighthouses, and by 
light vessels. At most stations it is operated 
mechanically. 

Fr: Cloche de Brume; Ger: Nehelglocke. 
FOGBOUND. Said of a vessel unable to 
proceed on account of fog. 

Fr: Arrete par la brume; Ger; Vom Nehel 
gehindert. 

FOG GUN. A fog signal consisting of a 
gun fired at regular intervals. 

Fr; Canon de Brume; Ger: Nebelge- 
schutz. 

FOGGY. State of the atmosphere charac- 
terized by fog. 

Fr: Brumevx; Ger: Nehelig. 

FOGHORN. A horn or trumpet blown by 
hand, steam, or air; for use at sea and in 
coastal stations during foggy weather. For 
small sea-going vessels the “plunger’^ type 
of foghorn is rarely acceptable, the mouth- 
blown horn never. The rotary and crank- 
bellows types are the most efficient. In order 
to comply with the regulations for prevent- 
ing collisions at sea, a fog horn must be 
constructed in such a way as to be able to 
give either long or short blasts. 

Fr: Cornet de Brume; Ger; Nebelhom. 
FOG SIGNAL. Generic term for sound 
and wireless signals employed aboard ship 
and on shore stations in fog, mist, falling 
snow or heavy rainstorms. Fog signals may 
be classified as follows: 1. Sound signals 
transmitted through the atmosphere by 
sirens, whistles, diaphones, nautophones, 
bells, gongs, guns and detonating rockets. 
2. Submarine signals such as submarine 
bells and oscillators. 3. Wireless signals from 
radio beacons. 

Fr: Signal de Brume; Ger: Nebehignal. 
FOLLO'W'ING EDGE. When a propefler 
rotates, the blades cut through the water 
in the ship stream. The leading edge of each 


blade enters the undisturbed water first; 
the following edge trails. 

Fr: Arete de Sortie; Bord de Sortie; Ger: 
Anstreteiide Flugelkante. 
FOLLOWING SEA. One running in the 
direction of the ship^s course. 

Fr: Mer de VAn'iere; Ger: Fortlaujende 
See. 

FOLLOW-UP GEAR. Any device which 
insures that a “slave, or repeater, at a 
remote station follows exactly the motion, 
linear or angular displacement of a master, 
or control, at a control station. Such instal- 
lations are common in modem steering 
gear. Follow-up gear may be mechanical, 
employing levers, gears, differentials, etc., 
pneumatic or hydraulic, as in the telemotor ; 
or electrical, as in the self-synchronous and 
step-by-step sj^stems. 

I^r: Appareil de commande a Distance; 
Ger: Femsteuerapparat. 
FOLLYER. 

See Yolyer. 

FONTINHEIRA. A flat-bottom open boat 
with transom stem used in the lobster fish- 
eries on the coast of Ericeira (Portugal). It 
is rigged with one mast and lateen sail and 
pulls 4 oars. 

FOOT. 1. The lower edge of a sail. 

2. The side of a fore-and-aft sail extend- 
ing between tack and clew. 

Fr: Fond; Bordure; Ger: FusslieJs; 
Unterliek. 

See Board Foot, Club Foot, Crow Foot. 
FOOTBAND. A strengthening band of 
canvas along the foot of a square sail on 
the afterside. 

FOOTBOARD. 

See Stretcher. 

FOOTLING. Fore-and-aft strips of wood 
fitted in the bottom of an open boat. They 
differ from bottom boards by being secured 
to the frames or floors, whereas the bottom 
boards are portable. Also called foot waling. 
FOOTLOCES. Ledges of wood fixed to 
the decks of cattle-carrying vessels to pre- 
vent the animals from slipping and faUing 
in heavy water. 

FOOT OUTHAUL. A line for hauling out 
the clew of a boom sail. It is rove through 
a sheave at the boom end. 

Ger: Lagerausholer ; Schothomunpper, 
FOOTRAILS. Moldings on a ship^s stem. 
Ger: Eeckverziemng. 

FOOT ROPE. L Pieces of served wire 
rope extending under a yard from the mid- 
dle to the yardarm, supported by stirrups. 
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iipott which the men stand when reefing or 
furling a sail. Footropes are also found 
beneath the overhang of the spanker boom 
of a schooner and under the bow.sprit and 
jibboom. They are named according to the 
spar to which they are fastened. 

Fr: Marchepied; Ger: Pjerd; Fusspferd. 

2. The boltrope along the foot of a sail. 

Fr: Ealingue de Fond; Ger: Ficssliek. 
FOOT SPAR. Athwartship pieces of wood 
placed at the bottom of a rowboat, fastened 
to the bilge stringers or cleats, against which 
the oarsmen place their feet. Also called 
stretcher. 

Fr: Marchepied de Nage; Ger: Fuss- 
latte; Stemmhretter. 

FORBES RIG. A rig invented by Captain 
E. B. Forbes, and used for the first time 
on the topsail schooner ‘^Midas^’ in 1841. 
In this rig the topmast is fidded abaft the 
lower masthead, and the lower topsail yard 
hoisted on the lower masthead from the 
eyes of the lower rigging to the cap. The 
lower topsail has two reefs with reef tackles, 
buntlines and clew lines, as in the single 
topsail rig. The upper topsail hoists on the 
topmast and has the same gear as the lower 
topsail. Occasionally one finds the topmast 
fidded forward of the lower masthead, in 
which case the lower topsail yard hoists on 
the doubling of the topmast. This rig was 
considered an improvement upon the single 
topsail rig but was eventually superseded 
by Howes’ rig which is the double topsail 
rig of today. 

PORCEB-CIRCFLATION BOILER. A 

boiler in which the water is circulated by a 
pump additional to the feed pump. This 
pump has a suction in a collecting drum or 
some low point of the boiler and forces the 
water successively through various parts of 
the heating surfaces. The unevaporated 
water collects at this pump’s suction and is 
recirculated. 

Fr: ChaudQre a Circulation jorcie; iGer: 
Zwanglaujhesseh 

Forced-circulation boilers are character- 
jzed by high generating capacity for their 
size and weight, and by their ability to 
raise steam very quickly from a cold boiler. 
The Yelox, La Mont, Benson, and Loeffler 
boilers are of this type. 

FOR CEB BRAFT, Artificial means for 
increasing the rate of combustion in a boiler 
by creating an excess of air pressure under 
the fuel. Also called mechanical draft. The 
two systems most commonly adopted in 
marine practice are the closed stokehold 


and the closed ashpits. 

Fr: Tirage Force; Ger: Forderter Zug- 
Kunstlicher Zug. 

FORE. A term used chiefly in words 
denoting some parts of a ship’s framing 
equipment, or machinery which lies near the 
stem or in that direction, in contradistinc- 
tion to aft, also parts connected with the 
foremast. 

Fr: Avant; G^r: Torn. 

FORE AND AFT. From stem to stem; 
lengthwise; placed or directed parallel to 
the vessel’s keel. 

Fr: En Long; Longitudinal; Ger: I/anps- 
schiffs. 



PORE AND AFT BRIDGE. A series of 
connecting gangways between the forward 
and after bridges or between a bridge house 
and a forecastle deck or poop deck. It is 
commonly found on tankers, where such an 
installation is desirable on account of the 
slippery condition of the upper deck. Some- 
times called '^monkey bridge.” Also called 
connecting bridge, flying bridge, catwalk. 

Fr: Passavant; Ger: Verhindungsbruche; 
Laufbrucke; Vberlauf. 

FORE ANB AFTER. A longitudinal steel 
or wooden hatch girder which supports the 
hatch covers when the latter are disposed 
athwartships. 

Fr: Galiote; Ger: Ldngshalken; Bchtt* 
stock. 

FORE-AND-AFT MOORINGS. Moorings 
in which the ship is secured fore and aft 
by 2 or 4 riding chains, Also called bow and 
stern moorings. These moorings are used 
in harbors and rivers where there is not 
sufficient room available for swinging. Sta- 
tionary vessels which remain in harbor for 
an indefinite period frequently moor to 
fore-and-aft moorings. 

Fr: Embassage; Ger; Bug und Beck 
Yertauung. 
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FORE-AND-AFT RIG. General term for 
all rigs in which the sails extend from the 
centerline to the lee side of the ship or 
boat, and are set on stays, gaffs, booms, 
sprits, lateen yards, lugyards. In fore-and- 
aft-rigged vessels the center of effort of the 
sails should be far enough from the ship’s 
head to give the vessel a natural tendency 
to luff. 

Fr: Greement Aurique; Greement a 
Voiles e% Pointe; Ger: Schraatsegel 
Tahelung. 

In trades where there is much windward 
work the fore-and-aft rig allows the vessel 
to approach nearer to the wind than the 
square rig, as the sails can be trimmed more 
nearly in a line with the keel. On the other 
hand, it is less efficient when sailing free, 
when the sails do not draw well; booms may 
get damaged when gybing, and this may en- 
danger the whole rigging. It is for the above 
reasons, that the barkentine, schooner-brig, 
or other mixed rigs are often preferred to 
the purely fore-and-aft rig. 

Morris, E. P., The Fore-and-Ajt Pig in 
America, New Haven (Conn.), 1929. 
FORE-AND-AFT SAIL. Sails which 
pivot at their forward edge and are bent to 
travelers, sliding up and down stays, rail- 
ways, or hoops when bent on a mast or 
spar. When furled they are either lowered 
or pulled in and brailed to the mast. 

'Ex: Voile Aurique; Ger: Schratsegel. 
FORE-AND-AFT TACKLE, Any kind 
of tackle used in the line of the keel. A 
watch tackle used for stretching the back- 
bone of an awning. 

FOREBOATER. See Flatnei. 
FOREBODY. See Body. 

POREBOOM. The boom of a gaff-foresail. 

Fr: Borne de Misaine-Goelette ; Oer: 
Schonersegelbaum. 

FORE CABIN PASSENGER (G. B.). A 
term synonymous with second class pas- 
senger. 

FORECASTLE. 1. A short superstructure 
or erection situated over the bows. It affords 
additional buoyancy and increases the lift- 
ing power at the fore end of the ship. The 
inside space is generally used for the crew’s 
acc ommodation. 

2. A forward living compartment for the 
crew. 

Fr: Le Gaillard; Ger: Bach 

See Deckhouse Forecastle, Long Fore- 
castle, Monkey Forecastle, Short 
Forecastle, Sunk Forecastte, Top- 
gallant Forecastle. 


FORECASTLE CARD (XT. S.;. An exact 
copy of the shipping articles with the signa- 
tures omitted. It is signed and stamped by 
the shipping commissioner and posted in 
the crew’s quarters. 

FORECASTLE DECK. A term applied to 
a deck extending from the stem over a 
forecastle. 

Fr: Pont du Gaillard; Ger: Backdech. 
FORECASTLE RAIL. Bars or pipes 
extending between stanchions around the 
forecastle. 

Fr: Pamharde de Gaillard; Ger: Back- 
reling, 

FOREFOOT. 1. A term applied to the 
intersection of the curved portion of the 
stem with the keel. The forward end of a 
vessel’s stem which is stepped on the keel. 

Fr: Brion; Ger: Stevenkiuj. 

2. The compass or sharpness of a ship’s 
lateral plane at stem and under water. Also 
called gripe. 

See Cutaway Forefoot, Steep Forefoot 
FOREFOOT KNEE. A vertical knee 
placed at the forward end of the keel to 
connect it with the stem or the apron. Also 
called stem knee. 

Fr: Marsouin; Ger: Stevenkrde; Beit- 
knie. 

FOREFOOT PLATE. A fumaced shell 
plate riveted or welded to the curved por- 
tion of the stem and keel. The frame por- 
tion is cun^ed both transversely and 
longitudinally, and the flange is curved to 
suit the rounded forefoot. 

FOREGANGER. 

See Foregoer. 

FOREGIRT. 

See Spar Bowline. 

POREGOER. A line, used for whaling, 
about 40 to 50 fathoms in length. Also 
called foreline, foreganger. It is made of 
finest Italian hemp drin. stuff and & 
attached to the harpoon shank by means of 
a ring. The other end is spliced to a S-in. 
whale line 120 fathoms long. The forehne 
is coiled down on a table in front of and 
under the gun. 

Fr: Earpoire; Ger: Vorldufer, 
FOREHAND, To take the strain by hand 
on a piece of gear near the moving block 
so that it may be belayed. 

FORE HOODS. The forward ends of the 
outside planking rabbeted into the stem. 

Fr: Barhes de VAvant; O&r: Vordere 
I Planhmenden. 

FOREHOOK. See Bow Pointer. 
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FOREIGN GENERAL AVERAGE. A 

marine insurance term which indicates that 
the adjustment of general av'erage losses 
may be according to foreign law. 
FOREIGN GENERAL AVERAGE 
CLAUSE. A marine insurance policy 
clause which states that general average is 
payable according to foreign statement or 
per York- Antwerp rule, if in accordance 
with the contract of affreightment. By 
*fforeign statement’’ is meant that general 
average losses are computed and adjusted 
according to the law of the port of discharge 
or the port of destination; or, if the voyage 
is broken up and abandoned, the port where 
the adventure is actually terminated. 
FOREIGN-GOirrO VESSEL. A vessel 
engaged in foreign trade, that is, outside 
the limits of the home and coasting trades, 
assigned by the laws and regulations of the 
flag under which, the vessel sails. 

Fr: Navire Long Courner; Ger: Lange- 
fakrt Schiff. 

FOREIGN TRADE. As used in shipping 
refers to all transportation by merchant 
ships between countries other than that 
under whose flag a vessel is registered. 

Fr: Navigation an Long Corns; Ger: 
Lange Fakrt. 

FOREIGN VOYAGE. In legal parlance 
refers to a voyage within the limits of 
foreign jurisdiction. 

FORELOCK, A round or flat wedge of 
iron used to maintain a bolt in place. It 
passes through a mortise hole at the end 
of the bolt. 

Fr: Goupille; Clavette; Ger: Splint. 
FORELOCK BOLT. A bolt having in one 
end a slot into which a key or cotter pin 
may be inserted to prevent the bolt being 
withdrawn. 

Fr: Cheville d Goupille; Ger: Splint- 
bolzen. 

FOREMAN SHIP CARPENTER. 

See Shipwright, 

FOREMAN STEVEDORE. The person 
in charge of a stevedore gang. Also called 
dock boss in the United States. 

Fr: Chef Arrimeur; Ger: Stauervize; 
Stauerbaas. 

FORENOON WATCH. A name given to 
the watch from 8 a.m. till noon. 

Fr: Quart du Matin; Ger; Vormittags- 
wache, 

FOREPEAK. The space between the col- 
lision bulkhead and the stem. When made 


j watertight it is used as a trimming or 
fresh-water tank. 

Fr: Coqueron Avant; Ger: Vorpieh. 
FORERAKE. The forward inclination of 
the stem, masts, etc., beyond a perpendicular. 

Fr: Elancement; Ger: Ausjall. 

FORE REACH. If two ships are sailing 
together close-hauled and one draws ahead 
of the other ship the former is said to fore- 
reach on the latter. 

Fr: Gagner; Ger: Totsegeln. 

FORE REACHING. Making a wide sweep 
in turning so as to gain headway from the 
impetus acquired, instead of turning short. 
FORESAIL. 1. A triangular sail hanked 
to the forestay on a cutter, yawl or ketch. 
The foremost sail of a sloop. Also called 
stay foresail. 

Fr: Trinquette; Ger: Foci Btagsegel; 
Siagfock. 

% The sail bent to the foreyard in a 
square-rigged vessel. Also called fore course. 

Fr: Misaine; Ger: Fock; Fccksegel 

See Balloon Foresail, Flying Foresail, 
Gaff Foresail, Lug Foresail, Mon- 
key Foresail, Reaching Foresail, 
Stay Foresail, Tow Foresail. 
PORE SHEET HORSE. An iron span set 
athwartships at the middle of the deck 
under the after end of the fore boom on a 
schooner. A similar span upon which the 
forestaysail sheet block travels when the 
latter sail is club-footed. Also called fore- 
horse. 

Fr: Vire-Lof de Trinquette; Ger; Leur 
wagen, 

FORE SHEET IRON (G. B.). Small iron 
bumkin which projects outside a small open 
boat for about 5 to 7 in. to which the tack 
of the lug mainsail hoolcs. Used on fishing 
luggers of East Cornwall. 

FORE SHEETS. A small platform in the 
bow of an open boat. Also called head- 
sheets. 

Fr: Caillebotis avant; Ger: Vorderhoot. 
FORESHORE. That part of the seashore 
which lies between the crest of the berm 
and ordinarily low-water mark and which is 
ordinarily traversed by the uprush and 
backwash of the waves as the tides rise and 
fall. 

Fr: Estran; Ger: Vorland; Beeufer. 
FORE STAYSAIL. A jib-shaped sail set 
from the forestay. It is sometimes fitted 
with a boom named foreataysail club. Also 
called stay foresail. The word “Jumbo” 
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refers generally to the forestaysail of a 
fore-and-after. 

Fr: Trinquette; Tourmentin; Ger: Stag- 
foch. 

FORE-TOPMAST STAYSAIL. A jib 

which sets on the fore-topmast stay next 
to the forestaysail. Also called standing jib. 

Fr; Petit Foe; Ger: V or-StangestagsegeL 
FORGINGS. Generic term for large solid 
structural steel parts used in hull construc- 
tion, such as stem, stempost, propeller 
struts, rudder stock, tiller. Most forgings 
are nowadays replaced by castings. 

Fr: Pieces de Forge; Ger: Schmiede- 
stiicke. 

FORK. The place where a stay is divided 
into two parts so as to embrace the mast. 
FORMED ROPE. A term sometimes 
applied to wire rope made of 6 strands of 
19 wires each and hemp core. In larger sizes 
it is used for standing rigging. It is the usual 
make of rope for otter trawl warps. 
FORWARD BREAST ROPE. A breast 
rope which runs out from the forepart of 
the ship across the stem or nearly so. 

Fr: Traversier Avant; Ger: Vordere 
Dwarsfeste. 

See Breast Rope. 

FORWARDING AGENT. One who re- 
ceives goods for transportation, delivers 
them to the carrier, and performs various 
services for the shipper. Also called freight 
forwarder. He is neither a consignor nor a 
carrier and is not paid for the tran^ortar 
tion. 

Fr: Commisdonnaire Expedttewr; Ger: 
Svediteur. 

Forwarcing agents quote freight rates 
from inland localities or seaports to foreipi 
seaports or inland points. They supervise the 
handling of shipments while in the hands 
of rail and ocean carriers; advise coneemmg 
insurance rates and the form^ of marme 
insurance for any particular shipment; irir- 
nish advice on customs requirements of 
foreign comtries, weights, ^ packing and 
marlSng; receive goods consigned to them, 
book space on ships, arrange for the deliver^^ 
to steamer, which includes cartage, ng ht er- 
age and storage, where necessary. They 
take out the necessary shipping papers such 
as consular invoices, export custo^ clear- 
ances, bills of lading; assemble the docu- 
ments in proper form for banking 
and dispose of them in accordance with the 
terms of sales and instructions from the 
shipper. They also arrange for collection of 
invoice amount at destination if required. 
They assemble small packages or shipments 
and send them in bulk or with other ship- 


ments all on one bill of lading at reduced 
pro rata charges. Freight forwarders in large 
ports or commercial centers usually special- 
ize either on shipments to particidar coun- 
tries or handle mainly the shipments of 
certain industries. Others act as manufac- 
turer’s agents. 

Gregg, E. S., Freight Forwarding in the 
United States and Abroad, U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin 310, Washington, 1925. 
FORWARD LEECH. 

See Luff. 

FORWARD PERPENDICULAR. A ver- 
tical line through the intersection of the 
load waterline with the fore side of the 
stem. 

Fr: PeTyendiculaire Avant; Ger: Vorderer 
Perpeyidikel; Yorderes Lot 

See After Perpendicular. 

FORWARD SPRING. A line or havener 
extending from weU forward in the ship to 
a point on shore abreast of the ship’s stem. 
It acts to check a vessel’s forward motion. 
Also called bow spring. 

Fr: ffarde Moniante de Vavant; Amarre 
de Posts Avant ; Ger ; Bugspring, 
FOTHER. To stop a leak at sea. To haul 
over a leak a sail, a tarpaulin, or a bag 
made of old canvas and ^led with pulled 
rope yams. (Obsolete.) Also called fodder. 

Ger: Filttem, 

See Collision Mat. 

FOUL. A word generally used in opposi- 
tion to "clear,” impljung entangled, embar- 
rassed, or contrary. An anchor is said to be 
foul when the cable is entangled. 

Fr: Engage; Ger: Paul; Vnklar. 

FOUL. To impede as by collision or 
entanglement. 

Ger; Anfahren; Yerwickeln, 

FOUL BERTH. A berth or anchorage in 
a roadstead or harbor of such a nature that 
the vessel when occupying it cannot swing 
without fouling another ship, or an object 
ashore, or groimding. According to the 
“custom of seamen” it is generally admitted 
that a vessel anchoring too near another 
ship and giving her a foul berth is responsi- 
ble for any damage that might occur as the 
result of the two ships colliding. 

Ft: Mauvais Eviiage; Ger: Schlechtef 
Bekweiraum, 

FOUL BILL OF HEALTH. A foul bill 
of health or the absence of a clean bill of 
health imports that the place of departure 
was infected when the vessel left. 

Fr: Patente de Sante Brutes Ger: 
Unreiner ^0esundheitspct88* 
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FOUL BOTTOM. 1. Uneven, hard, rocky 
sea bottom offering poor holding for 
anchors. A bottom where roclcs or wrecks 
endanger the safety of vessels. 

Fr; Mauvais Fond; Ger: Fauler Grund. 

2. Said of a ship’s bottom which through 
a prolonged period of immersion in sea 
water has a growth of weeds and barnacles 
on its surface. 

Fr : C arena Sale ; Ger : Fauler Boden. 
FOULED BY THE FLUKES. Said of an 
anchor when the cable has taken a turn 
around the upper fluke. 

Fr: Surpatte; Ger: Armunklar. 

FOULED BY THE STOCK. An anchor 
is fouled by the stock when slack cable is 
entangled around the stock. 

Fr: Surjale; Ger: Stockunklar, 

FOUL GROUND. An area of water where 
the sea bottom does not provide good hold- 
ing for the anchors. 

Fr: Fond de mauvaise tenue; Ger: 
Schlechter Ankergmnd. 

See Foul Bottom. 

FOUL HAWSE. A ship is said to have a 
foul hawse if her hawse is neither open nor 
clear; that is, when the chains are entan- 
gled or twisted together by the swinging 
around of the ship. 

Fr: Tours dans les Chaines; Ger: 
Unklare Ketten. 

FOULING. A generic term for the mass 
of organisms, animal and vegetable, which 
becomes attached to the underwater sur- 
faces of a ship’s hull while it is waterborne. 

Ft: Salissure; Ger; Anwuchs. 

These growths comprise several main 
groups of organisms, chiefly annehdo, bar- 
nacles, molluscs, and certain sea passes. 
Fouling results in a serious reduction in : 
speed, and requires the expenditure of addi- 
tional fuel on a given run between ports. 
Bengough and Shepheard, '‘The Corrosion 
and Fouling of Ships,” Institution of Naval 
Architects (London), Transactions, vol. 85 
(1943) ; Yisscher, J. P., Nature and Extent 
of Fouling^ of Ship's Bottoms, U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries, Bull., vol. 43, Washington 
(1929). 

FOUNDATION PLATE. A fore-and-aft 
horizontal plate fitted on top of floors, upon 
which the center keelson rests. 

Fr: Bole; Ger: Fundamentplatte, 
FOUNDER. To fill and sink at sea. To 
he overwhelmed by the sea in deep water. 

Ft: Sombrer; Couler; Ger: Vberschwemr- 
mung; Untergehen; Sinken; Weg- 
9inken» 


FOURAREEN. An open boat from the 
Shetland Islands used mostly for pulling but 
occasionally rigged with a square sail or 
standing lug with or without a boom. Also 
called fourern. The stem and stern are 
raked. It pulls 4 oars and is in design a 
small edition of the sixern. 

FOURFOLD BLOCK. A block with 4 
sheaves. 

Fr: Poulie quadruple; Ger: Viersohei. 
biger Block. 

FOURFOLD PURCHASE. A tackle con- 
sisting of 2 blocks with 4 sheaves in each, 
the standing part being fast to either one 
of the blocks. 

Ft: Caliorne a Quatre Reas; Appar&l; 
Ger: Vierscheibiger 'Qien. 

FOUR-MASTED BARK- 
See Shipentine. 

FOUR-MASTED BRIG. A name which 
has occasionally been given in United States 
to four-masted sailing craft which were 
square-rigged on the 2 forward masts and 
fore-and-aft rigged on the 2 other masts. 
FOUR-POINT BEARING, BOW AND 
BEAM BEARING. The simplest and most 
commonly used method of determining the 
distance off a terrestrial object when coast- 
ing. The object is observed when it is four 
points (46®) on the bow and again when 
it is abeam, the time and patent log read- 
ing being noted at each observation. The 
distance of the ship runs in the interval is 
the distance off when abeam. 

Fr: ReUvement des quatre quarts; Ger: 
Doppelpeilung. 

FOX. 1. A strand formed by twisting 
several rope yams together, 

2. Two yarns hand-twisted against their 
lay and rubbed with tarred canvas. Used for 
seizings or to weave a mat or paunch, 

Fr: Commande; Tresse; Ger: Filchsel; 

Nitzel; Filchsjes. 

See Spanish Fox. 

FOY (G. B.). Whalemen’s term for the 
meeting of captains and mates in the cabin 
of a whaler at sea. Also called mollie, gam. 
(Obsolete.) 

FOY BOAT. A clench-built, open boat 
with a length of about 15 ft. and a breadth 
of 4 ft. 6 in., used on the river Tyne and 
its estuary for assisting vessels when warp- 
ing into dock or berth. It is a deep-heeled 
boat of light construction with narrow 
transom stem, two thwarts, and bow and 
stern boards. The rig consists of a single 
dipping lug on a 10-ft. mast raking at about 
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20® and held by a hoop on the fore thwart. 

Until recent years the Foy boats used to 
meet vessels a considerable distance off- 
shore. They are now very rarely sailed and 
for river work they are pulled with an oar 
from each thwart or sculled from the stem. 
FRACTO-CUMULTJS. Low-ljdng clouds 
constantly changing in shape, resembling 
cumulus clouds as if tom by a strong wind. 
They are generally seen when the sky clears 
up after a long spell of rain. 
FRACTO-NIMBUS. A nimbus cloud 
breaking into detached fragments. 

FRAME. One of the transverse girders 
forming the ribs of the hull and extending 
from the keel to the highest continuous 
deck. The term “frame’* when used in a 
general sense includes a combination of 
three parts: frame bar, reverse bar, and 
floor plate. The frames act as stiffeners 
holding the outside plating or planking in 
shape and maintaining the transverse form 
of the ship. 

Fr: Couple; Memhrure; Ger: Spant. 
FRAME AREAS. The areas of the trans- 
verse sections of the immersed body at 
each joint of intersection of the designed 
water plane with the center longitudinal 
plane. Also called Area of Sections. 

Ft: Aires des Couples; Ger: Spant- 
fldchen; Spantenskala. 

FRAME BAR. Angle bar riveted to the 
lower edge of the floor plate and to the 
shell plating, as distinguished from the 
reverse bar. 

Fr: Comiere Memhrure; Ger: Spant- 
winkel. 

See Reverse Bar. 

FRAME BEVEL. The angle at which the 
two flanges or surfaces of a frame meet, 
when not at right angles, owing to the 
inward slant of the vessel’s sides toward 
the bow and stem. 

Fr: Equerrage des Couples: Ger: Spant- 
schmiegwng. 

FRAME, IN. A vessel is said to be in 
frames when all the frames are erected and 
regulated in place on the building slip 
before the outside plating or pl a n kin g is 
put on. 

Ft: En Membrures; Ger: In Spanten 
stehen, 

FRAME LINER. A liner of the same 
width as the flange of a framebar and 
extending between the edges of adjacent 
inside strakes of shell plating. It fills the 
space between the frame bar and the onto 
Btrake. Also called frame slip, packing piece. 


Fr: Cale Sous Memhrure; Ger: Spant 
Einterlagstuch ; Spant jullstreij. 
FRAME LINES. The intersection of the 
molded surface of the hull with vertical 
transverse planes perpendicular to the 
center line. Also called frame stations. 

Fr: Couples de Trace; Ger: Spantlinien; 
Spantenriss, 

Frame lines get their name from the fact 
that the ship’s frames or ribs are made to 
this shape and are installed transversely in 
the ship, except in longitudinally framed 
vessels. They are shown in the body plan 
of the lines drawing. Frame lines are 
usually numbered progressively from the 
forward end to the afterend of the ship. 
FRAME MOLD. The template for a 
frame, giving the outside shape or contour 
from the keel upward. 

Fr: Gaharit de Memhrure; Ger: Spani- 
maUung. 

FRAME SPACING-. The distance between 
heel and heel of consecutive frames, the 
amount of which is usually in accordance 
with classification societies’ rules. Also called 
timber and space, berth and space. 

Fr: Maille; Ecartement des Membrures; 
Ger: Spantenifemung ; Inholz und 
Each. 

In wooden ships it is the (finance between 
the molding edge of one timber and the 
molding edge of the one next to it. La these 
vessels the frames are spaced very close 
together and occasionally adjusted to each 
other. In steel ships the average distance 
varies from about 20 in. in a lS)-ft. vessel 
to about 32 in. in a 600-ft. vessel. In large 
warships, 4-ft. frame spacing is common. 
FRAME SQFAD. A squad of shipyard 
laborers consisting usually of 5 or 6 platers 
assisted by a number of helpers, to whom 
is entrusted the work of making the frames, 
i.e., bending, beveling, marking and punch- 
ing of rivet holes. In the U. S. the term 
frame squad is restricted to a crew of work- 
men who as^mble and erect the frames. 
FRAME TIMBER. In wooden ship con- 
struction, one of the ribs or transverse 
members which extend up on each side of 
the keel and support the outside planking 
and the ceiling- Also called bend. 

Ft: Memhrure; Couple; G^r; Irihoix; 
Spantholz. 

A wooden frame is formed of several 
curved pieces of timber. The lower piece is 
the floor timber or ground futtock, whidi 
extends across the keel. The next piece k 
the first futtock, the lower part of 
laps on one side of the floor, with flie upper 
part lapping on one side of the aeomi 
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futtock, the lower end of the latter butting 
against the upper end of the floor timber. 
The successive pieces are called third, 
fourth . . . etc., futtocks and the last one, 
top timber. The various pieces are through- 
bolted to each other across the central 
joint, thus forming a complete frame. 
FRAMING NUMERAL. 

See Transverse Numeral. 

FRAMING PLAN. A diagrammatic plan 
showing the distribution and type of con- 
struction of the frames. 

FRAMING RIBBAND. A timber ribband 
for holding transverse frames in position 
when erected on the building berth. It 
usually extends from forepeak to afterpeak 
bulkheads. Held in place by stage poles 
(outriggers) vertical supports, and spur 
shores. 

Fr; Fleuriau ; Usse de Construction; Ger: 
Sente. 

FRANCHISE. A percentage of the insured 
value on the hull or cargo which the under- 
writers expressly agree not to cover. The 
object of franchise is to avoid unnecessary 
trouble over small claims, and allows the 
underwriter to ofler lower rates than would 
otherwise rule. This percentage is generally 
3 per cent in English policies and 5 per 
cent in American policies. 

Fr: Franchise; (}er: Franchise. 
FRANCHISE CLAUSE. A hull clause in 
a marine insurance policy which states that 
the underwriters will not pay claims falling 
under particular average when the loss is 
under 3 per cent of the insured value, but 
nevertheless when the vessel shall have been 
stranded, sunk or on fire, or in collision 
with another ship or vessel, underwriters 
shall pay the damage occasioned thereby, 
and the expense of sighting the bottom 
after stranding shall be paid if reasonably 
incurred, even if no damage be found. 

Fr: Clause de Franchise; Ger: Franchise 
Klausel. 

FRAP. To bind tightly by passing ropes 
around. The act of crossing and drawing 
together the parts of a tackle or other com- 
bination of ropes to increase tension. 

Fr: Genoper; Brider; Ger: Zusammen- 
zeisen. 

FRAPPING TURNS. A number of cross- 
ing turns in a lashing to tighten and secure 
the round turns. 

Fr: Bridure. 

FREE. A ship is running free when it is 
not obliged to brace its yards sharp up. 
The converse of close-hauled. 


Fr: Largue; Ger: Raumer Wind. 

See Going Free. 

FREE (to). To bale or pump water out of 
a boat or a ship. 

Fr : Mancher; Ger : Lenzpumpen; Lenzen 
See Bilge Free. 

FREE ALONGSIDE. Trade term which 
implies that the goods should be placed by 
the shipper within reach of the ship’s tackle 
in a condition fit for shipment. The exact 
meaning of the word ^'alongside” is often 
determined by the custom of the port, but 
is generally a pure question of fact. 

Fr: Sous Palan; Ger: Frei avs Schiff. 
FREEBOARD. The vertical distance 
measured on the vessel’s side amidships 
I from the load water line to the upper 
side of the freeboard deck or a point cor- 
responding to it. 

Fr: Franc Bord; Ger: Freibord. 

See Load Water Line, Freeboard Deck. 
The qualification ^‘with jreehoard” indi- 
cates that on account of structural limita- 
tions a vessel has a freeboard in excess of the 
statutory minimum; i.e., that she is not 
allowed to load as deeply as vessels having 
the maximum draft permitted by the 
dimensions. This excess of freeboard, which 
is quite common in new construction, will 
vary depending on the purpose and trade 
for which the vessel is designed. 

Bruhn, J., '‘Freeboard and Strength of 
Ships, Institution of Naval Architects 
(London), Transactions, 1920; U. 8. Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation. Regu- 
lations for the establishment of load lines 
Washington, 1936. ’ 

FREEBOARD DECK. The uppermost 
complete deck having permanent means of 
closing all openings in its weather portions. 
In flush-deck ships and ships with detached 
superstructures it is the upper deck. In- 
complete superstructure-deck ships, it is the 
deck below the superstructure deck. 

Fr: Pont de Franc Bord; Ger: Freibord- 
deck. 

FREEBOARD DEPTH. Term used in 
freeboard regulations to denote the depth 
measured from the top of the keel at mid- 
length to the point of intersection of the 
top surface of the stringer plate of the 
freeboard deck and the outside of the vessel 
at side. 

Fr: Crewe de Franc Bord; Ger: Freibord^ 
hohe. 

FREEBOARD LENGTH. Length used 
for freeboard assignment in accordance 
with the International Loadline Convention 
of 1930. It is measured on the summer load 
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waterline from the fore side of the stein to 
the afterside of the rudderpost. If no nid- 
derpost is fitted then the length is taken 
to the axis of the rudderstock. 
FREEBOARD MARKS. 

See Load Water Line. 

FREEBOARD ZONES. Oeographical lim- 
its adopted by" the International Load 
Line Convention in 1930 by which the 
oceans have been marked of into different 
zones: summer, winter, and tropical, for 
the determination of freeboard. During 
these periods the respective seasonal load 
lines on ship’s sides become the statutory 
load lines. 

Fr: Zone de Franc Bord; Ger: Freibord 
Zone, 

British Board of Trade^ ^'Load Line,” 
Explanatory Notes on the Chart of Zones 
and Seasonal Areas, London, 1932. 

FREE DISPATCH, A chartering expres- 
sion denoting that there is no indemnity 
payable for time gained in loading or dis- 
charging. 

Fr: Sans Bonification pour Temps Gagne; 
Ger: Frei von Besdhleunigungsge^ 
bilhr. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. The rule of 
the law of nations by which the open sea 
is not under the sovereignty of any state 
whatever. It involves freedom of navigation 
for vessels of all nations, whether men-of- 
war, public vessels, or merchant vessels. No 
rights whatever of salute exist between 
vessels meeting on the open sea. 

Fr: lAherte des Mers; Ger: Meeresfrein 
heit. 

Baty, T., “The Free Sea,” American Journal 
of International Law, vol. 35 (1941); Cre- 
craft, E. W., Freedom of the Seas, New 
York, 1935; Hays, A. G., “What Is Meant 
by the Freedom of the Seas,” American 
Journal of International Law, vol. 12 : 
(1918); Hyan, J. W., Freedom of the Seas \ 
and International Law, New York, 1941. 
FREE HARBOR. A chartering term: an 
alternative form of CJ.F. contract, mostly | 
used in the Bombay trade. Under this clause ! 
the shipper is liable for all risks and charges ! 
until the goods reach their port of destina- j 
tion. I 

FREE IN AND OTJT. A chartering term | 
by which is meant that the owner who 
charters his ship is responsible for all the ; 
usual costs of ship management with the ' 
exception of loading and discharging cargo 
and of putting the vessel in dry dock if 
required to do so by the charterer. 


Fr: Franco Chargement et Decharge-- 
ment; Ger: Frei ein und aus, 
FREEING- PORT. A rectangular or oval 
opening in the bulwarks, close to the deck 
and fitted with a flap cover which opens 
outward to allow water shipped on deck to 
run freely overboard. Also called freeing 
scuttle, wash port, bulwark port, clearing 
port. 

Fr: Sahord de Decharge; Ger: Wasser- 
pforte; Klusenpforte. 

FREE LIGHTERAGE. Harbor lighterage 
service performed by a railroad system as 
part of its service included in the freight 
rate, between railhead and any part of 
the port. 

FREE OF ADDRESS. A chartering clause 
which means that no address charges shall 
be made on the freight at the port of 
discharge. 

FREE OF AYER AGE. A term used in 
marine insurance policies by which the 
insurer is exempted from all average 
charges. The subject matter is insured 
against total loss only. Sometimes called 
free of general and particular average. 

Fr: Franc d^Avaries; Ger: Frei von 
Eavarie; Frei von Beschddigung. 
FREE OP PARTICULAR AVERAGE 
AMERICAN CONDITIONS. A marine 
insurance clause as distinguished from free 
of particular average English conditions. 

In the American conditions the clause 
reads : “free of PA. unless caused by 
stranding, sinking, burning, or collision 
with another vessel.” In the English condi- 
tions it reads: “free of PA. unless the ves- 
sel or craft be stranded, sunk, burnt, or in 
collision.” 

There is a difference between the two 
clauses owing to the legal construction 
placed by the courts upon the wording 
used. 

FREE OP TURN. A chartering term by 
which a steamer’s time will commence to 
count for loading or discharging from her 
arrival, whether there is a berth available 
or not. 

Ger: Frei von Tom; Frei von Reiken- 
folge, 

FREE ON BOARD. A mercantile expres- 
sion used in sale contracts which denotes 
that the goods have to be delivered by the 
shippers on board the vessel at a particular 
place, free of all charges. 

Fr: Franco Bord; Ger: Frei an Bord, 
Gibb, A. D., Sale of Goods on C, I. F, cmd 
F, 0. B, Term, London, 1924. 
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FREE OVERBOARD. A term by wMch 
the buyer is to supply craft to take delivery 
of goods from the vessel. The seller’s 
responsibility ceases as soon as the goods 
leave the vessel’s slings. 

Fr: Sons Palan; Ger: Frei uher Bord. 
FREE PILOTAGE. The converse of com- 
pulsory pilotage. Pilotage is said to be free 
and compulsory when free for certain 
classes of vessels and compulsory for others. 

Fr: Pilotage Libre. 

FREE PORT. A term applied to ports, 
or zones within ports, in which vessels can 
load or unload and where commercial or 
even manufacturing businesses may be car- 
ried on without payment of import or 
export duties. 

It is only when goods pass from the free 
area into the hinterland for consumption 
that import duty is payable. The object of 
free ports is to facilitate traffic by reship- 
ment to other countries. The bonded ware- 
house system effects the same ends as free 
ports, but is not so simple and speedy. 
There are no free ports in England, United 
States or France. In Europe, until 1939, 
Copenhagen, Danzig and Hamburg were 
free ports, also Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
Penang in the Far East. 

Fr: Port Franc; Ger: Freikafen. 

FREE SHIP. A ship of a nation which is 
neutral during a war. 

FREE STEM (G. B.). A chartering term 
denoting that a vessel can secure a loading 
berth immediately on arrival in port 
instead of being placed on a stemming list 
for loading in rotation. 

FREE SURFACE. Any body of liquid in 
a ship which has an unconfined upper sur- 
face, free to remain parallel to the hori- 
zontal as the ship rolls and pitches, is said 
to have a free surface. Free surface always 
has a deleterious effect on transverse sta- 
bility, which varies as the cube of the 
breadth of the free surface, parallel to the 
ship’s beam. Also called loose water. 

FREE TANK. A tankerman’s term to 
denote a partially filled tank. 

FREE TIME. Chartering term which 
denotes the duration of time between the 
moment that the notice of readiness has 
been handed to the charterers and the 
beginning of lay days. 

FREE 'WIND, A wind blowing at such an 
angle with the keel of a vessel that it is 
practically a quartering wind or one which 
blows over the quarter of the ship. 


Fr: Vent Largue; Ger: Ackterlicher 
Wind; Ranmer Wind, 

FREEZER (IT. S.). One who is in charge 
of the care and operation of refrigerating 
equipment on board ship. 

FREE ZONE. A maritime zone, limited 
in extent, which differs from adjacent terri- 
tory in being exempt from the customs 
regulations affecting goods destined for 
re-export. It consists of an isolated, inclosed 
and policed area in or adjacent to a port 
of entry, furnished with the necessary 
facilities for loading, unloading, supplying 
fuel and ship’s stores and for storage and 
reshipment of goods. 

Fr: Zone Franche; Ger: FreigebieL 

See Free Port. 

M regards customs duties there is, in 
this reserved area, freedom and immunity. 
Goods may be landed, stored, mixed, 
blended, repacked, manufactured and 
reshipped without the payment of duty and 
without intervention by customs officials. 
FREIGHT. The price paid to a shipowner 
for the transportation of goods or merchan- 
dise by sea from one specific port to 
another. The word freight is also used to 
denote goods which are in the process of 
being transported from one place to another. 
The term freight is strictly applicable to 
the carriage of goods only, and not to the 
carriage of passengers, although in modem 
times it has been used in an extended 
sense so as to be applied to all rewards or 
compensation paid for the use of a ship. 

Fr: Fret; Ger: Fracht; Frachtgeld. 

See Advance Freight, Back Freight, 
Cargo, Chartered Freight, Dead 
Freight, Distance Freight, Full 
Freight, Gross Freight, Guaran- 
teed Freight, Lump Freight, Over 
Freight, Time Freight. 

Ordinary freight is usually quoted W/M, 
which means that the shipowner reserves the 
right to charge per ton weight or per ton 
measurement according to which may be 
more ^ advantageous to him. Practically all 
shipping companies classify goods imder 
four divisions with a “special” class in 
addition, Class 1 being a high or low rate 
according to the nature or composition of 
the goods. The unit of freight may be 
defined as the weight or measurement on 
which the freight rate is calculated for a 
particular commodity. 

The use of specific units other than 
weight /measurement, for quoting freight 
rates, is mainly confined to those trades in 
which standardized bags, cases, bales, or 
other commercial units have been widely 
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adopted by shippers. Grain rates are usually 
quoted per bushel or per quarter; flour per 
bag or barrel; coffee per bag; case oil per 
case; lumber per measurement feet; live 
animals per head; rates on gold bullion or 
coin are mostly quoted in terms of a per- 
centage of the commodity’s value. 

Giese, K., Das Seefrachttarijwesen, Berlin, 
1919; Merchant, E. 0., ‘‘Bate Making in 
Domestic Water Transportation/’ American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia), Annals, vol. 55 (1914); San- 
derson, A. E., Ocean Freight Rates in United 
States Foreign Trade, U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin 434, Washington, 1926; 
Sanderson, A. E., Control of Ocean Freight 
Rates in Foreign Trade, tl. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Trade 
Promotion Series 185, Washington, 1938; 
Zuellig, S., Die Seefrachten 1920-193S, 
Zurich, 1942. 

FREIGHTAGE. The total capacity of a 
ship available for the carriage of cargo. 
When expressed as a weight it is the cubic 
capacity divided by the density of the 
cargo, that is, the number of cubic feet it 
occupies to the ton. 

FREIGHT CLAUSE. 

See Hire and Payment Clause. 
FREIGHT COLLISION CLAITSE (G.B.). 
A marine insurance clause which provides 
for recovery in respect of sums paid, by 
way of collision damages, solely in respect 
of freight. 

FREIGHTER. 1. A freight- or cargo- 
carrying vessel. Also called a cargo boat. 

Fr: Cargo; Navire de charge; Ger: 

Frachtsckiff. 

2. The person for whom the owner of a 
ship agrees to carry goods or to whom is 
given the use of the whole or part of the 
cargo space of the ship for the transporta- 
tion of goods or passengers on a specified 
voyage or for a specified time for which a 
specified price called freight is paid to the 
owner for the carriage of the goods or the 
use of the ship. 

Fr: Affreteur; Chargeur; Ger: Bejrackter; 

Ablader, 

See Shipper, Charterer. 

FREIGHT FORWARD. A term which 
denotes that under the transportation 
agreement freight is payable by the con- 
signee at port of destination. The opposite 
of “freight prepaid.” 

FREIGHTING VOYAGE. A voyage 
made solely for the transportation of go^s 
on freight as distinguished from a trading 
voyage during which buying and selling of 


goods is carried out on account of owners 
or shippers. 

FREIGHT NOTE (G. B.). Statement 
drawn up by a broker or a shipping firm 
showing the amount of freight due, with 
weights and measurements of cargo. Also 
called freight account, freight bill. 

Fr: Decompte de Fret; Ger: Frachtrech- 
nung; Frachtanweisung , 

FREIGHT PENDING. The amount 
which the charterer of a ship has agreed 
to pay to the owners for the prolonged use 
of the vessel after the time limited b3" the 
charter. It extends to passage money and 
to freight prepaid at the port of departure. 
FREIGHT RATE. The charge made for 
the transportation of freight. 

Fr: Taux de Fret; Cours du Fret; Ger; 
Frachtraten; Frachtsaiz. 

FREIGHT RELEASE. 1. An authorisa- 
tion issued by a shipping company to the 
superintendent of a dock, or by the chief 
officer of a vessel to a specified person or 
persons, when the delivery of the cargo is 
made in other than bill of lading quantities. 
Also called release. 

Fr: Bon de Livraison; Ger: Freistellungs- 
schein. 

2. A document issued by the carriers 
representative at the port of destination 
and handed to the consignee of goods after 
the freight account has been settled. It 
gives authority to the captain of the vessel 
carrying the goods or to other authorized 
persons to deliver the goods to the holder 
of the freight release. This procedure is 
used when goods are shipped under “frei^t 
forward” conditions. 

Fr: Laisser Suivre; Ger: Avdieferungs- 
schein, 

FREIGHT SHIP. In British Admiralty 
regulations this term refers to any merchant 
ship in which accommodation or space is 
engaged by the government for the con- 
veyance of personnel, horses, or mules, or 
for the carriage of stores, the ship not being 
exclusively at the disposal of the govern- 
ment as would be true of a transport. 
FREIGHT TON. A unit of volume or 
weight used for quoting freight rates, in 
which 40 cu. ft. or 2,240 lbs. are taken as ilie 
equivalent of one ton. Also called stevedmre 
ton. The measurement or weight is genei^ 
ally at ship’s option. For freight purposes 
the term ton may also be applied to a 
number of hundredweights to be the equiva- 
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ieat of 1 ton and varying according to the 
goods. 

Fr: Tonneau <T Ajjretement ; Tonneau de 
Mer; Ger: Masstonne; Fracht- 
tonne, 

FREIGHT TONNAGE. Measure of the 
total cubic capacity of a vessel which is 
available for the carriage of cargo and 
usually expressed in tons of 40 cu. ft. meas- 
urement. 

Fr: Capacite Utile; Ger: Ffutztragjdhig- 
heit. 

See Cubic Capacity. 

FRENCH BOWLINE. A nonslipping 
hitch forming a double loop. Generally used 
when sending a man over the side or on 
any job in a dangerous location, where he 
will need the use of both hands. One of 
the loops is used as a seat and the other 
fits under his armpits with the knot at his 
breast. Also called double bowline, bowline 
on the bight. 

Fr: Noeud de Chaise Double; Ger: Dop- 
pelter Pjahlstich. 

FRENCH FAKE. A peculiar mode of 
coiling a rope by running it backward and 
forward in parallel bends so that it may 
run readily and freely. It is often adopted 
for rocket lines or in other similar instances 
where great expedition in uncoiling is neces- 
sary. The long fake is similar to the French 
fake except for the fact that the turns lead 
from the end instead of the side as in the 
French fake. 

Fr: Glene Filante; Ger: Fransdsische 
Bucht. 

FRENCH REEF. A method of reefing 
square sails in which a jack rope and toggles 
fastened to the jackstay are used instead 
of reef points. In the days of whole topsails 
the usual practice was to have the first 
and second reef bands with jack ropes and 
the third and fourth reef bands with reef 
points. 

Fr: Ris d Filiere. 

FRENCH SENNIT. A variety of flat sen- 
nit in which an odd number of nettles are 
regularly and evenly woven one under and 
then over the others in succession. It is 
more open than the flat sennit, but similarly 
made. 

FRENCH SHROUD KNOT. A shroud 
knot in which the three strands of one end 
are walled over those of the opposite end, 

Fr: Noeud de Eauhan Simple; Ger: 
Franzdsischer Knoten, 

FREON. Trade name for dichlorodifluoro- 


methane, an odorless, non-toxic and very 
stable refrigerant based on the structure of 
carbon tetrachloride. It has become the 
standard refrigerant in merchant-ship instal- 
lations and is used in systems employing 
reciprocating compressors. ^ 

FRESH BREEZE. A wind with a velocity 
of 17 to 21 nautical miles per hour and an 
average pressure of 1.31 lb. per square foot 
Beaufort’s scale No. 5. 

Fr: Bonne Brise; Ger: Frische Brise 
FRESH WATER PUMP, A pump 
arranged to draw water from the ship’s 
fresh-water tanks. In modern installations 
it maintains automatically the pressure on 
the fresh-water system. It is controlled by 
a pressure governor and discharges to the 
system through a reserve pressure tank. 

Fr: Pompe a Eau Douce; Ger: Fmck- 
wasserpumpe. 

FRESHEN. To shift the position of a 
rope or chain exposed to friction. To 
freshen hawse means to veer a little chain 
in order to bring the chafe of the hawsepipe 
in another place. 

Fr: MafraicMr; Ger: Auffieren, 
FRESHENING WIND. A wind which 
grows more brisk or strong. 

Fr: Vent Fraichissant ; Ger: Aujjmch- 
ender Wind. 

FRESHET. A flood or overflowing of a 
river by reason of heavy rains, melted snow, 
and so on. 

Fr: Crue; Ger: Oherwasser. 

FRESH GALE. A continuous wind mov- 
ing with a velocity between 34 and 40 nauti- 
cal miles per hour. Force 8: Beaufort’s scale. 
Fr: Petit Coup de Vent; Ger: Stm- 
mischer Wind. 

FRESHWATER STAY (U. S.). Term 
occasionally used on fore-and-aft schooners 
to denote a stay leading from the fore- 
topmast truck to the lower masthead of 
the mast next abaft it. 

FRICTIONAL COEFFICIENT. A coefiS- 
cient used in model basin work denoting 
the resistance of unit area of surface in 
liquid of unit density and at unit velocity. 
Er: Coefficient de Frottement; Ger; 
Reibungswert 

Taylor, D. W., Method for Estimating Ship 
Frictional Coefficients, Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers (New 
York), Transactions, vol. 41 (1933). 
FRICTIONAL GEARED WINCH. A 
cargo winch with a cone friction drum fitted 
loose on its shaft. A conical flange fits into 
a corresponding cone on the gear wheel, the 
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latter being ke 3 ^ed fast to the shaft. The 
cones of the drum and gear wheel are forced 
into contact by means of a spiral operated 
by a hand lever, the resulting friction pro- 
viding the driving force. A spring operates 
and releases the drum when the lever is 
thrown out. A powerful adjustable strap 
brake operated by a foot lever prevents the 
drum from being overhauled by the load 
when the cones are thrown out of contact. 
Also called cone friction winch, winding 
winch, elevator winch. 

Pr: Treuil d> Embrayage a Friction; Ger: 

Frik tionsmnde . 

This type of winch is used for fast, light 
loads. Double-barreled friction winches are 
occasionally found in ships where there is 
lack of deck space for two winches at one 
hatch. The hoisting can^ be done on each 
drum simultaneously or independently; the 
drums being independent of each other. 
FRICTIONAL WAKE. Wake due to the 
frictional drag of the hull through the 
water. 

FRIENDSHIP SLOOP. Sloop-rigged cen- 
terboard boat found along the coast of 
Maine (U. S.), used for lobstering and 
general fishing. It is also known as Mus- 
congus Bay Boat. This type was mostly 
built at the village of Friendship, from 
which its name is derived. The over-all 
length ranged from 24 to 40 ft. These boats 
are easily distinguished by their strong sheer, 
elliptical transom, clipper bow, and high 
freeboard forward. Length over-all 28 ft. 
6 in. Breadth 9 ft. 5 in. Draft 5 ft. 4 in. 
(Typical.) 

Chapelle, H. 1, "The Friendship Sloop,” 
Yachting (New York), vol. 53 (July, 1932). 
FRONT. A term used in meteorology to 
denote the line of separation between cold 
and warm air. 

Fr: Front; Ger: Front, 

FRONTIER VESSEL (U. S.). Any en- 
rolled or licensed vessel engaged in the 
foreign and coasting trades on the northern, 
northeastern, and northwestern frontiers of 
the United States. 

FRONT SHACKLE. A tackle which 
stands so that its edge or side is in line 
with the sheave opening of the block to 
which it is fastened. 

FROZEN CARGO. A cargo which is hard 
frozen before shipment and kept so during 
the voyage. The carrying temperature for 
this class of cargo is generally from 10® to 
18® F. Beef, mutton, pigs, veal, offal, butr 


ter, rabbits, and poultry are among the 
frozen cargoes generally carried. 

Fr: Marchandues Congelees; Ger: 

Gejrierladung. 



A. Sparred Grating 

B. Grounds 

C. Tongued and Grooved Lining 

D. Waterproof Paper 

B. Granulated Cork 

F. Air Trunk 

G. Boarding with openings 

H. Portable Ceiling 

I. Bilge and Ballast systems 

FRUIT CARRIER. A refrigerated vessel 
designed for the carriage of fruit. Also 
called fruit ship. 

Fr: Transport de Fndts; Ger: Fruchtr 
transportschiff. 

There are comparatively few ves^ls of 
the purely fruit-carrying type, owing to 
the fact that with^ cargoes of such low 
density as fruit it is often found difiS^lt 
to load such vessels down to their load-line 
marks, and it is often preferable from, a 
commercial standpoint to build ships which 
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carry fruit in the ’tween-decks and general 
or other cargo in the holds. 

^ The banana carrier, however, is an excep- 
tion to this rule aad there are a number of 
these vessels which have their entire cargo 
space insulated for the transport of fruit. 
Refrigeration is usually obtained by forced- 
air circulation, the air being cooled by 
passing over a battery of brine coils and 
forced by a fan through the fruit, after 
which it returns to the battery for recoiling. 
Bananas are carried in bunches stored in 
bins or in bulk at a carrying temperature 
of about 55®. 

Fi^t carriers are high-speed vessels, their 
service speed ranging between 14 and 16 
knots. The largest have a gross tonnage of 
about 6,000. Accommodation for a limited 
number of passengers is usually provided. 
The hull is built with several ’tween-decks 
to avoid damage to the cargo by crushing, 
and to facilitate air circulation. 

Kidd and West, The Problems of Apple 
Transport Overseas, (Great Britain) Min- 
Ktry of Agriculture, Scientific and Industrial 
Research Department, Special Report no 
20 (London, 1924); Owen, H. P., “Ocean 
Carriage of Fresh Fruit,” British Cold 
Storage and Ice Association, Transactions, 
vol. 22, no. 2 (1925-26). 

FRITIX CLIPPER. Name given about 
1845 to fast small schooners which traded 
between Great Britain and the Mediter- 
ranean in raisins, figs, currants, and so on. 
FRTTIT FITTINGS, Wooden bins installed 
in banana carriers to separate the cargo 
and prevent its settling. Each bin is about 
10 ft. square and made up of wooden 
uprights with slots into which portable bat- 
tens are fitted to form the sides. At the 
bottom there are portable gratings about 
3 in. deep. 

FRUSTRATION. The phrase “frustration 
of the adventure” as used in charter parties 
implies a delay due to circumstances for 
which neither the shipowner nor the char- 
terer nor shipper is responsible, and not 
contemplated when the contract of affreight- 
ment was made. It entitles either party to 
treat that contract as at an end if the 
delay is so long as to make it unreasonable 
to insist on either going on with the adven- 
ture. The question of the length of the 
delay so as to become unreasonable is a 
matter of fact, all the circumstances of the 
case being taken into account. 

Fr: PTustration ^ Ger: Vsrhinderung 
FRUSTRATION^ CLAUSE. A clause 
framed in a marine insiirance policy pre- 
venting the assured from claiming a total 
loss in the event of Ms shipment being 
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prevented from completing the voyage 
owing to the outbreak of war. ^ ’ 

Fr: Clause d'Bchec de VAventure; Ger* 
Verhmderungsklausel. " 
FUEL COEFFICIENT. A coefficient used 
for comparing ship performances and stated 
as follows: 

m X F3 
F 

where D= displacement in tons 
F=speed in knots 
/=fuel consumption, in 
tons per day 

Fr: Coefficient de Consommation. 

FUEL OIL. A name given to the heaviest 
grades of residual fuel used in marine oil- 
burning boilers. Also called boiler oil. It 
consists of the residue of certain crude oils 
after the lighter fractions, such as benzine, 
kerosene, gas-oils, and lubricating oils, have 
been removed by distillation. At a tem- 
perature of about 100® F. it flows freely 
and is easily handled by pumps. 

Fr: Mahout; Ger: Heizcl; Brennol; 

MasuL 

Fuel oil varies in specific gravity from 
I about 0.880 to 0.995 at 68® F., according to 
the base origin. The chemical composition 
IS about 86 per cent carbon, 12 per cent 
hydrogen, IV 2 per cent oxygen and Y 2 per 
cent sulfur. Its flash point should not be 
less than 150® F. Viscosity not greater than 
40 Engler at 70® F. It should not contain 
more^ than 1 per cent of water or sediment, 
and its sulfur content should not be over 
1.5 per cent. The advantages of fuel oil 
as compared with coal may be summarized 
as follows: high evaporative power per unit 
weight; ease of handling; perfect control 
of combustion to suit different requirements 
of service; cleanliness; reduction in number 
of firemen; availability; no ashes; greater 
thermal efficiency, 

FUEL OIL CERTIFICATE (U. S.). A 

certificate issued by government authorities 
to a new vessel permitting the use of fuel 
oil in her boilers. 

FUEL OIL HEATER. An apparatus 
which uses high pressure auxiliary steam to 
heat fuel oil to the proper temperature for 
efficient combustion by the burners in the 
boilers. It is installed between the fuel oil 
service pump and the burners. 

FUEL SHIP. See Tanker, 

FUEL TANK. Oiltight compartment, de- ' 
signed to carry liquid fuel for the vessel’s 
consumption. 

Fr; Soute d Combustible Liquids^ Grer; ^ 
Heizoltank, fj 
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PTJKANA^V' A— FULL-SCANTLING VESSEL 


PTTKANA'WA. Japanese fishing sampan 
chiefly employed for capturing sharks with 
nets. There the two types: one from the 
Yamaguchi district, the other from the 
Oita district in the Island of Kyushu. Both 
are rigged with two masts. Yamaguchi 
boats: Length 32 ft. Breadth 8 ft. Depth 
2.6 ft. Crew 4. Oita boats: Length 35 ft. 
Breadth 8.5 ft. Depth 3.3 ft. Draft IS ft. 
Crew 16. Displacement 5.6 tons. 

FULL. The state of the sails when the 
wind fills them so as to carry the vessel 
ahead. 

Fr: Plain; Ger: Voll, 

See Clean FulL 

FULL AND BY. Said of a sailing vessel 
when all sails are drawing full and the 
course steered is as close to the wind as 
possible. 

Fr: Pres et Plein; Ger: Voll vnd Bei 
FULL AND CHANGE. An expression 
used to denote the times when the greatest 
tidal effect is produced. These occur at the 
period of full moon and at the period of 
change, or new moon. Also known as 
Establishment of the port. 

FULL AND DOYrN. Expression used for 
denoting the condition of a loaded vessel 
when the cargo is of such nature as to fill 
all available spaces in her holds and ’tween- 
decks and at the same time of sufficient 
weight to bring her down to her designed 
load line. 

FULL CAEGO. Full cargoes are those in 
which the registered net tonnage of the 
vessel is exceeded by cargo of one descrip- 
tion, for example, rice, raw sugar, and so 
on. 

Fr: Chargement Complet; Plein Charge- 
ment; Ger: Voile Ladung. 
FULL-ENDED. A vessel is said to be 
full-ended when the extremities of the 
waterlines at load-line level are strongly 
convex and the ends of the curve of sec- 
tional areas are full, indicating that dis- 
placement is carried well forward and aft, 
toward the ends of the vessel. The opposite 
of hollow-ended. 

PULLER. A metal calking tool used for 
la3nng up the metal in way of^ a beveled 
calking edge and around liners, in order to 
provide a better bearing surface for the 
splitter. When slightly bent near the end 
it is called ‘‘bent fuller” as distinguished 
from the "'straight fuller.” 

FULL FILLET WELD. A fillet weld in 
which the sides of the triangular weld cross 


section are at least equal to the full thick- 
ness of the plate edge. 

Fr: Soudnre d' Angle Renforcie; Ger: 

Voile Kehlschweissung ; Voile Kehl- 

naht. 

FULL FREIGHT. The total freight as 
stipulated in the charter party or bill of 
lading. 

Fr: Plein Fret; Ger: Voile Fracht. 

FULL HERRING. English name for her- 
ring with fully developed roe or milt which 
has not spawned. Also called prime herring. 
The trade term "‘large full” refers to a 
brand of salted fish llVi in. long or more 
(600 to 650 in a barrel), the term “full” 
when 10^ in. long (700 per barrel), “mat 
full” when not less than 9% in. long (900 
to 1,000 per barrel). 

Fr: Hareng gai; Ger: Vollhermg. 
FULL-RIGGED SHIP. The term full- 
rigged ship as descriptive of a particular 
rig denotes a vessel with a bowsprit and 
three masts, each of which carries square 
sails. Also called square-rigged ship. The 
names of sails on each of the masts from 
the deck upward are as follows : The courses 
(foresail, mainsail, cross jack), lower top- 
sails, upper topsails, lower topgallant sails, 
upper topgallant sails, royals, skj^ails. The 
mizzenmast carries a gaff sail named 
spanker or driver. This rig has been carried 
occasionally by vessels of very small ton- 
nage as for instance the “E. Richardson, ” 
built in 1873, which registered 301 tons 
gross. The last steel-built trading vessels 
of this rig had a tonnage which varied 
between 1,200 and 2,900 gross. 

Fr: Trois-mats carre; Ger: Volhchijf; 

Vollgetaheltes Schiff. 

FULL RUDDER. The maximum an^e to 
which the rudder may be moved. 
FULL-SCANTLING VESSEL. The posi- 
tion of the load line on seagoing vessels 
depends on the strength of the hull, pro- 
vided that a reasonable margin of buoyancy 
is left. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
increase the scantlings of a vessel when this 
margin has been reached as freeboard can- 
not be reduced beyond this point. A fuH- 
scantling vessel is one in which the scant- 
lings correspond to the above motioned 
margin of buoyancy and in which fpB, 
strength of the ship’s structure is 
tained up to the uppermost continuoi^^ <tocK. 
Classification societies require, according to 
: the depth of the vessel, toat 1, 2,^ or 3 
full decks should be provided for, if 
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vessel is to be accepted as a full-scantling 
vessel. 

Fr: Navire d l&chantillons Pleins; Ger: 

Volldeckschijf ; Volldecker. 

The expression “three-decked ship” was 
some years ago used for full-scantling ves- 
sel. In present practice, equivalent strength- 
ening of beams has led to the suppression 
of lower deckSj and cargo ships of any size 
are built with only one continuous deck if 
cargoes of great density are to be carried. 
This type of vessel is specially adapted for 
heavy deadweight trade where goods of 
great density are carried such as ores, coals, 
machinery, rails, the full-scantling vessel 
having a great deadweight carrying power 
with the minimum internal volume of 
capacity. 

FUMIGATION. The disinfection of vari- 
ous compartments in a vessel by filling 
them with a gaseous agent such as hydro- 
cyanic acid gas or sulfur dioxide in order to 
destroy rats, mice, mosquitoes, fleas, lice 
and all insect pests which act as germ 
carriers. 

Fr: Fumigation; Gkr: Schijfsrducherung. 

Fumigation with sulfur is performed by 
igniting a certain quantity of sulfur in the 
space to be fumigated. With this method at 
least 24 hr. are required; viz: 12 hr. for 
preparing the materials and fumigating and 
12 hr. after opening up, for the gas to 
disperse. 

Fumigation by carbon monoxide, sodium 
cyanide, or potassium cyanide has a much 
greater penetrating as well as toxic power. 


The exposure is, therefore, greatly reduced, 
2 hr. being usually sufiicient for empty holds 
and accommodation generally. The gas, 
however, is of a most deadly nature and 
scrupulous precautions must be taken by 
those in charge of operations. American 
regulations (1922) require that all vessels 
bringing passengers into the United States 
or trading to that country from foreign 
ports must be fumigated every six months. 
Great Britain, Health Ministry, Memoran- 
dum on the Fumigation of Ships with 
Hydrogen Cyanide, London, 1928; V. S. 
Public Health Service, Ship Fumigation, 
Public Health Reports, vol. 37, no. ^ 
(November, 1922); U. S. Public Health 
Service, V eniilation of Ships ajter Fumigch 
tion with Poisonous Gases, Washington. 
1923. 

FUNE. General term for Japanese flat- 
bottomed fishing sampan. Sometimes called 
bune, huney. The hull, built of heavy plank- 
ing without frames, is of prismatic section. 
The deck is formed of small portable pan- 
els as usual in this type of boat. The rig 
consists of one or more masts; each of 
which carries a square sail. The sails are 
made of vertical cloths loosely laced 
together with sheets leading aft from the 
foot of each cloth. When not in use these 
boats are run stern first on to the beach 
and pulled up. 

FUNNEL. See Stack, 

FUNNEL MARKS. The distinctive si^, 
letters, and so on, painted as identification 
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marks of vessels’ o^wnersLip. 

Ger: Schomsteinabzeichen, 

Talbot Booth, E. C., House Flags and Fun- 
nels of British and Foreign Shipping Com- 
panies (London, 1936). 

FUNNEL PAINT. A special paint very 
resistant to high temperatures, usually made 
of zinc oxide, white lead, litharge, and 
dammar varnish thinned with kerosene, and 
with a substantial amount of dryer added. 
Another mixture also used consists of white 
lead, silica, litharge, boiled linseed oil, and 
mineral spirits. This mixture is tinted to the 
desired shade. 

Fr: Peinture Pour Cheminie; Ger: 

Schornsteinjarhe. 

FUNNEL SHROUD, 

See Smokestack Guy 

FUNNY. A light, clinker-built rowboat, long 
and narrow, used for racing in smooth 
waters, and from 20 to 30 ft. in length. It 
seats only one person and is equipped with 
outriggers for the oarlocks. It is pointed at 
bow and stem and open throughout. For a 
length of 30 ft. its breadth varies from 24 
to 30 in. It is rowed with a pair of sculls. 
FURL. To roll up a sail to its yard, boom, 
mast, or stay, and fasten it with a gasket 
to secure it snugly. Also called to take in. 

Fr: Serrer; Rabanter; Ger: Festmachen; 

Beschlagen; Bergen; TJnterschlagen. 
FURLING IN A BODY. A particular 
method of furling a square sail, practiced 
only when in port. Also called harbor furl, 
harbor stow. It is performed by gathering 
all loose canvas in the center of the yard; 
thereby making the yard appear much 
thinner and lighter than when the sail is 
furled in the usual manner. Canvas covers 
were used to keep the sail dry and clean. 
PURLING IN THE BUNT. The usual 
manner of furling a square sail when at 
sea, by which loose canvas is spread over 
the yard as picked up. 

FURLING LINE. 1. A small line secured 
to the mast of a boat and used for furling 
a fore-and-aft sail. 2. A small line used to 
bind a fore-and-aft-sail to a gaff or boom 
after it is furled. Short independent lengths 
of rope used for this purpose are called 
stops. When used for square sails they are 
known as gaskets. 

Fr: Chambriere ; Ger: Beschlagleine. 
FURNACED PLATE. A plate heated and 
fashioned to the desired shape, and usually 
curved in its three dimensions. A fumaced 
plate can also be described as a plate 
which cannot be developed and therefore 


must be heated in order to mold it into 
shape. It is usual to begin the work on a 
flanging press and finish it in the furnace. 
Boss plates, soft nose plates, forefoot plates, 
Oxter plates, and some tank-top margin 
plates are usually furnaced. 

Fr: Tole Chaudronnee; Tdle fagonnie d 
chaud; Ger: Feuerplatte, 
FURNACE MAN. A shipyard worker who 
heats, handles, and bevels frame bars, and 
fashion plates when they come out of the 
bar or plate furnace. Also called frame 
turner. 

FURNACE SLAB. See Bending Floor. 
FURNITURE. Term used in marine insur- 
ance policies to denote collectively all the 
fittings or thin^ in the nature of fixtures 
which, although not actually aflhxed to the 
ship, are provided by the shipowner for use 
on the ship, and are reasonably necessary 
to the navigation of the ship or to carry 
properly the kind of cargo ordinarily trans- 
ported by such a ship. Also called outfits. 
FURRING. 1. Double planking of a ship's 
sides; also called doubling. 

Fr: Soufflage; Ger: Spikerhaut. 

2. Strips of timber or metal or boards 
fastened to frames, brackets, beams, and 
the like, to bring their faces to the required 
level or shape for attachment of sheathing, 
ceiling, or flooring in living quarters. 
FURROW. A fissure of the sea bottom 
which penetrates into a continental or insu- 
lar shelf in a direction more or less perpen- 
dicular to the coast line. 

Fr: Billon; Ger: Fwrche, 

FUSION WELDING. Generic term for 
various processes of welding metals in the 
molten state without the application of 
mechanical pressure or blows. The weld is 
produced in a fluid state with or without 
the addition of a weld metal having physical 
properties closely comparable with those of 
the parent metal. It includes gas blowpipe, 
electric are, atomic hydrogen, and thermit 
welding. 

Fr: Sovdure par Fusion; Soudwre Avto- 
gene; (ier: Schmelzschweissung, 
“Marine Code for Welding and Gas Cut- 
ting,” American Welding Society Journal, 
vol. 14 (February, 1935). 

FUTTOCK. In wooden shipbuilding a 
Tt p.Tnft given to the curved pieces of timbea: 
which compose the frame timbers. They are 
named according to their location : first fut- 
tock, second futtock, and so on. 

Fr: Allonge; Ger: Auflcnger. 

See Double Futtock, First Futtock. 
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FFTTOCK BAND. 

See Futtock Hoop. 

FTTTTOCK CHAINS. 

See Futtock Plate. 

FTTTTOCK HOOP. The band or hoop 
around a lower mast, having a number of 
eyebolts to which the lower extremity of 
the topmast futtock shrouds fasten. Also 
called futtock band, spider band, futtock 
wye. 

Fr: Cercle de Trelingage; Ger: Putting 
Band; Putting Ring. 

FTTTTOCK PLANK. 

See Limber Strake. 

FTTTTOCK PLATE, One of the chain 
plates secured to the side rims of a mast top, 
with a deadeye in the upper part to which 
the topmast rigging is set up in the same 
way as the chain plates of the lower rigging. 
There is an eye in the lower end into which 
the futtock shrouds hooka. Also called fut- 
tock chain. 

Fr: Latte de Hune; Ger: Picttingsschiene. 


2 % 

FTTTTOCK SHROUDS. Short shrouds 
made of iron rods which extend from the 
lower futtock chain plates to the futtock 
band fitted around the mast below. Their 
function is to hold down the top rims to 
the lower mast and so resist the upward 
pull of the topmast shrouds. 

Fr: Gambes de Revere; Ger: Puttings- 
uanten. 

FUTTOCK STAFF. A length of wood or 
iron covered with canvas or leather seized 
across the topmast rigging like a sheer 
pole. 

Fr: Quenouillette ; Ger: Schwichtungs- 
Xat tS) 

FYKE NET. An arrangement built on the 
same principle as a pound net but different 
in construction. It consists of a leader end- 
ing between the extended arms of a net 
which is nothing more than an ordinary 
set net. 

Smith, H. M., Fyke Nets and Fyke Net 
Fisheries, U. S. Fish Commission, Bull vol 

12 (1892). ' ^vvoi. 
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G/ A QEaSTERAL AVERAGE. 

G/ A Con. GENERAL AVERAGE CONTRIBUTION. 
G/A Dep. GENERAL AVERAGE DEPOSIT. 

G. A. and S. general average and salvage 
(marine insurance). 

G.A.T. GREENWICH APPARENT TIME. 

G.C.T, GREENWICH CIVIL TIME. 

G.F. GOVERNMENT FORM (chartering). 
G.H.A. GREENWICH HOUR ANGLE. 

G.L. QERMANISCHER LLOTD. 

G.M. TRANSVERSE METACENTRIC HEIGHT. 
G.M.T. GREENWICH MEAN TIME. 

G.S.T. GREENWICH SIDEREAL TIME. 

GAB ROPE. A line clinched to the foot 
of a jib to assist in furling. 

GADGET (U. S.), Slang term applied by 
seamen to anything whose name is unknown 
to^ them or also to denote makeshift con- 
trivances on board ship. Also called gilguy 
(U. S.), gilhickey (U. S.), hootnany (U. S.) 
gimmick, gismo (U. S. Navy). ’ 

GAETA. A half-decked sailing and rowing 
boat from the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts 
employed in the sardine fisheries with seines 
and drift nets. The hull is keel-built with 
slightly curved stem, vertical stempost and 
sharp stern. Stemhead and stempost rise 
about 1.6 ft. above the gunwale. Length 16 


to 26 ft. Breadth 6.5 to 8 ft. Depth 4.9 to 
6.5 ft. Carrying capacity 2 to 6 tons. Crew 
3 to 5. (Average.) 

The deck extends for about one-eighth 
of the boat’s length from the stem. The 
frames are of oak; the carvel planking of 
pine. There is a small hatchway on the 
foredeck. The rig consists of one vertical 
mast stepped at about Vs length from the 
stem, and a settee or balanced lugsail. One 
headsail. 

GAFF. A spar for extending the head of 
a fore-and-aft quadrilateral sail, as the 
mainsail of a sloop or the spanker of a 
ship. 

Fr: Come; Ger: Gaff el. 

See Monkey Gaff, Railway Gaff, Running 
Gaff, Spanker Gaff, Standing Gaff, 
Wishbone Gaff. 

GAFF-FORESAIL, The gaff sail which 
sets abaft the lower foremast of a schooner. 

Fr: Mwine-Goelette ; Ger: Schonersegel. 
GAFF SAIL, A four-sided fore-and-aft 
sail extended by two spars, a gaff and a 
boom., which has its forward side or luff 
pivoting about a mast to which it is attached 
by hoops or slides. Gaff sails are laced, 
loose-footed, or boomless. In the first 
instance, the foot is either laced or stop™ 
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GAFF TOPGALLANT SAIL 



pered to a wooden jackstay on top of boom 
from tack to clew, or extended by a boom- 
track with slides. In loose-footed gaff sails, 



Ga0 San 

only the tack and clew are secured to the 
boom. The bunt of the foot is left free 
to take up a curve under the pressure of 
wind. These sails are cut with a round in 
the foot amounting to 2 or 3 per cent of 



length, and are considered more efficient 
for cruising than the other types, but the 
boom must be heavier and the sail made 
of stouter material. Boomless gaff sails are 
not suited for yacht or deep-sea work; 
however, they are used on small coasters, 
and fishing boats on account of the ease 
with which they may be partially brailed 
up. Vangs are required on the gaff. 

Fr: Voile a Come; Ger: GaffekegeL 

On merchant vessels the cloths of a gaff 
sail run parallel to the leech. On racing 
yachts they are generally of the cross-cut 
type with narrow cloths, perpendicular to 
the leech, and instead of reef points the 
sail is pierced with one or more lines of 
.holes fitted with brass eyelets through 
which a lacing is passed when reefing. Sev- 
eral methods are used for extending the 
head of the sail. With a hoisting gaff it is 
fastened to the spar either by a continuous 
lacing with half hitch at each turn round 
the gaff or by separate stops. With a stand- 
ing gaff a track with slides is fitted on the 
under side of the spar and the sail is taken 
in with brails. The luff of a gaff sail is 
usually from two-thirds to four-fifths the 
length of the foot, the length of the head 
between three-fifths and two-thirds that of 
the foot. The amount of peak for the gaff 
depends upon the proportions of hoist and 
foot. An angle of 35 degrees with the top- 
mast is considered an average. Generally 
speaking a low sail with long boom should 
have a high peak while a tall sail with short 
boom should be cut with a fiat head- 
GAFF TOPGALLANT SAIL. A fore-and- 
aft sail which was set on the jigga* mast 
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of four-masted barks; above the monkey 
or upper gaff of a split jigger. 
GAFF-TOPSAIL. A fore-and-aft sail set 
above a gaff with sheet led to the gaff end. 
Also called fore-and-aft topsail, standing 
gafif-topsail. 

Fr: Fleche; Ger: Toppsegel; Dreikant- 
toppsegel. 

The sail is hoisted by means of a halyard 
passing throngk a sheave or block attached 
near the topmast head. The foot stretches 
along the gaff. The angle between the mast 
and the leech should be from 45 to^ 50 
degrees. The luff should be kept straight 
and close to the mast. A single or double 
leader is used for this purpose, or a track 
similar to that used for a Bermuda main- 
sail. 

GAFF-TOPSAIL HALYARDS. One of 

the halyards rove through a sheave on the 
mast and bent to the yard or head cringle 
of a gaff-topsail. 

Fr: Drisse de Fleche; Ger: Gaffeltopp- 
segeljalL 

GAFF-TOPSAIL YARD. A small yard to 
which the head of a gaff-topsail is bent. 

Fr: Vergue de Fleche; Ger: Gajjeltop- 
eegelma, 

GAFF TRYSAIL. A quadrilateral-shaped 
boomless storm sail, the head of which is 
laced to a small gaff. The latter should be 
about half the length of the spar carried 
in ordinary weather. There is one reef. Gaff 
trysails set better and have more driving 
power than the thimble-headed sails of same 
area. 

Fr: Goelette de Cape; Artimon; Ger: 
Gajjel Treisegel. 

GAGALI. A small, brig-rigged, Turkish 
coasting vessel from the Black Sea with 
inboard curving stem, V-shaped transom 
stern and outboard rudder. The construc- 
tion of the transom, planked vertically and 
with stempost outside the planking, is one 
of the distinguishing features of this type 
of vessel. The flush, deck runs fore-and-aft 
with one main hatch amidships and two 
scuttle hatches, one at each end. Wash- 
cloths held by wooden stanchions are pro- 
vided amidships to protect the deck load 
from spray. Length 40 to 78 ft. Depth 6.5 
to 10.6 ft. Breadth 12.7 to 20 ft. Draft 5.9 
to 9.5 ft. 

GAINING RATE. The daily change of 
error when a chronometer is running too 
fast. 

Fr: Avance Diwne; Ger: Taglicher 
Oewinn. 

GAL. West African dugout canoe employed 


by the TJolof people in the fisheries of the 
coast of Senegal, with long pointed ends 
round bottom, and keel line curving up 
toward bow and stern. A decking covers 
the ends. The central space is surrounded 
by a wash strake connected at the fore- and 
after end by a transverse board or break- 
water. These planks are attached by seiz- 
ings to the underbody. Length 10 to 30 ft. 
Breadth 2 to 4 ft. Also called lotkio. 

The timber from which the boats are 
hewn is obtained from the forests near 
Riifisqiie. Sail, oar, and paddle are used for 
propulsion. At Dakar and adjoining region 
tlie paddles are spoon-shaped. At St. Louis 
(Guet n. Dar.) short oars are used and 
rowers stand up facing the bow. The rig 
consists of a bamboo mast stepped nearly 
amidships, which sets a large spritsail with 
boom. 

GALAWA. A dugout canoe with double 
outriggers from Zanpsihar with a wash strake 
pegged on the sides. 'Jdiose canoes are mostly 
built in the Comoro Islands and brought to 
the mainland by dhows. They are rigged 
with a mast and settee sail. When under sail 
a rudder is used for steering. Length 17 ft. 
Breadth 2 ft. 6 in. (Average.) Also ngalawa, 
GALAY. 

See Panco. 

GALE. A wind between a strong breeze 
and a storm. A continuous wind blowing in 
degrees of a moderate, fresh, strong, or 
whole gale and varying in velocity from 28 
to 56 nautical miles an hour. 

See Chocolate Gale, Fresh Gale, Moder- 
ate Gale, Strong Gale, Whole Gale. 
GALEAO. An inshore boat used on the 
coasts of Portugal for drift-net fishing and 
rigged with a short mast raking forward, 
setting a lateen sail with very short luff. It 
is decked fore and aft. The stem is straight 
with raised stem head. Length 52 to 66 ft. 
Breadth 10 to 13.2 ft. Depth inside 3 to 5 ft. 
GALEASS, GALEAS. A small sailing 
coaster from the German coasts of the 
Baltic, similar in hull form to the jagt but 
larger. It is used in Norway as fish carrier 
and in the seal fishery in polar waters. The 
hull is built with straight stem and transom 
stern. Length SO to 70 ft. Breadth 15 to 24 
ft. Depth 5 to 11% ft. Tonnage from 40 
to 200. (Average.) 

The fore-and-aft rig comprises a main- 
mast and short mizzen, the latter being little 
more than a jigger and answering the same 
purpose. There are three headsails. A square 
yard with flying foresail is rigged under the 
mast hounds inside of the forestay. 
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GALEASSEWER, Gorman sailing coaster 
with ewer hullform and Galeass rig. 

GALE LA CANOE. A planked canoe of 
the double-outrigger variety found in the 
Moluccas and used for trading and fishing 
throughout the islands. A fairly roomy cabin 
is provided. Length 24 ft. Beam 5 ft. Depth 
25 in. The keel is ZV 2 in. deep, running the 
whole length. 

The planking is made up of 7 strakes on 
each side of the keel. Each strake has a row 
of perforated lugs and these are made to 
coincide vertically with those above and 
below in adjoining strakes. The frames are 
fitted over the vertical rows of projecting 
cleats and tied thereto by cord made from 
black palm fiber. 

GALE ON. A Spanish sailing boat used for 
small coasting and sardine fishing on the 
coasts of Galicia and Ponte vedra. It is lug- 
ligged with two masts. The galeon is decked 
aft, and has a sharp stem. 'When used in 
the sardine fisheries it carries a crew of 18 
to 20 hands. Length 50 ft. Breadth 23^ ft. 
molded. Depth 3 ft. 4 in. (Average.) 
GALEONETE. A Portuguese fishing boat 
of same type and rig as the galeao but 
smaller. The mast has no rake. 

GALIOT. A flat-bottom, seagoing sailing 
barge, with good sheer used in the small 
coasting trade of Germany, the Scandina- 
vian countries, and the northern waters of 
Holland. The type was much in favor during 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
and was considered a better sailer than the 
kuff. It has gradually been replaced by 
small, two-masted fore-and-aft schooners 
and more recently by motor coasters. 

Pr: Galiote; Ger: Galiot. 

The wooden galiot was keel-built with 
overhanging clipper stem, and a round 
stem with vertici stempost and outboard 
rudder. Leeboards or a steel centerboard 
were generally fitted. The rig consisted of 
a mainmast which carried a square foresail 
set flying with square topsail or raffee 
above. The gaff mainsail had a boom and 
gaff-topsail. A standing bowsprit with three 
or four headsails completed the mainmast 
gear. The mizzenmast was rigged like that 
of an ordinary ketch with gaff mizzen and 
gaff-topsail. The latest were built in 1934 
Length 57.4 to 72 ft. Breadth 16.4 to 20.5 
ft. Hold depth: 5.7 to 7.4 ft. Gross tonnage 
37 to 72, (Average.) 

The modernized galiot as constructed in 
perman yards after World War I is a 
shallow-draft steel-built auxiliary sailing 
craft with fiat plate keel and leeboards, 
specially adapted for the transportation of 
bulk cargoes up rivers and canals emd on 


short sea voyages. Grounding keels are fitted 
enabling the vessel to be aground safely if 
necessary at low tide. The overhanging 
stem is similar to that in wooden hulls. 
The stem is elliptical with counter and md- 
der port. The rig has been simplified to a 
square flying foresail and no (square) top- 
sail on the mainmast. The mizzen is bald- 
headed. Length 93.1 ft. Breadth 22.1 ft. 
Depth molded, 7.S ft. Draft 6.7 ft. Dead- 
weight capacity 195 tons. Tonnage, gross, 
139; net, 98. Motor 40 hp. Sail area 3,660 
sq. ft. (Typical.) 

GALLERIES. Balconies over the stem of 
ships with access from the stem windows. 
(Obsolete.) 

See Quarter Galleries. 

GALLEY. 1. A ship’s kitchen or cook- 
house. In modem deep-sea cargo v^sels the 
galley equipment generally includes an oil- 
or coal-fired cooking range, 1 or 2 steam- 
jacketed boilers, supplementary^ steam oven 
and occasionally an electrically-heated 
baker’s oven. 

Er: Cumne; Ger: Kockhaus; Komhuse. 
Barry, D. J., “Passenger Ship Galleys and 
Pantries,” Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Age, vol. 38, no. 3 (March, 1933). 

2. A clinker-built, open ship’s boat, for- 
merly used by war vessels. Its length ranged 
from 28 to 36 ft. and it was pulled by a 
crew of 10 to 12 men. It could be sailed 
or rowed. The term galley describes the 
form of the boat. It is larger than the gig. 

See Cockier Galley, Deal Galley, Trawl 
Galley. 

GALLEY PUNT. An English, clinker- 
built, open sailing and rowing boat formerly 
used to tend on windbound ships anchored 
in the Downs off Dover, carrying off stores, 
landing pilots, and so on. 

There were two classes. The larger ones 
from 27 to 30 ft. long with a beam rather 
less than ^ of the length. 

The second class were between 21 and 23 
ft. long and were locally known as “two- 
handed punts,” because two men could 
work them. They had one thwart less than 
the first class and larger stem sheets. 

All galley punts were rigged with one mast 
stepped at half length, on which was set 
a square-headed dipping lugsaii. Now 
extinct. 

GALLEY RANGE. A coal, oil, or electric 
stove installed in the galley to cook food. 
GALLEY STROKE. A style of rowing in 
which the men rise to their feet as tiey 
advance the oar and fall back as they 
finish the stroke. It was fonnerly ijsed in 
galleys. 
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GALLOWS. 1. Two or more transverse 
frames rising above deck amidships to sup- 
port spare spars, boats, and oars. 

Er: Support; Ger; Galgenstreber, 

2. Strong framework (also called boom 
gallows, derrick gallows) consisting of a 
transverse beam, known as gallow-top, sup- 
ported by two uprights called gallow 
stanchions or gallow bitts, on which are 
rested cargo derricks or sail boom when not 
in use. 

Er: Support de Borne; Ger: Baumgalgen, 

See Skid Beams, 

GALOFARO. A whirlpool in the Strait of 
Messina, at one time called “cliarybdis.” 
GALU. Single-outrigger Melanesian dug- 
out canoe of the Uvea people from Wallis 
Island (Loyalty Islands). 

GALVANIC ACTION. The corrosive 
action on metals, produced by a galvanic 
current. Owing to ite dissolved salts, sea 
water promotes a galvanic current between 
dissimilar metals. 

Fr: Ejfet Galvanique; Ger: Galvanische 
Wirhung. 

GALVANIZING. Application of a zinc 
coating to the outer surface of iron or steel 
structural members, fastenings, fittings, and 
the like, to provide resistance to corrosion. 
The zinc coating can be applied by hot dip 
process galvanizing, electrogalvanizing, or 
sherardizing. 

Fr: Zingage; Galvanisation; Ger: Ver- 
einkung. 

Humann, P., “Das Metallspritzverfahren im 
Schififbau,’^ Werft, Reeder ei, Eajen, vol, 16, 
no. 3 (1^35) ; Thayer, H. H., “Zinc Coatings 
for Shipbuilding Purposes,” Marine Engi- 
neering (New York), vol. ^ (1923). 

GAL VET A. A small trading vessel from 
the west coast of India rigged with two 
masts and settee sails. No headsails. The 
hull is built with long raking stem and 
round stem with galleries as in ancient 
vessels. Length over-all 77 ft. Length of 
keel 44 ft. Breadth 20 ft. Depth 13 ft. Ton- 
nage 11 to 110. (Typical.) 

GALWAY HOOKER. An Irish baldhead 
cutter-rigged craft with two headsails, found 
in Galway and on the Connemara coast, and 
used in small coasting and inter-ialand 
trades. The length varies from 30 to 40 ft. 
with a deadweight capacity of 7 to 25 tons. 
These boats are decked at ends and have a 
raked transom stem and pronounced tum- 
ble home of sides amidships. The stem is 
longer and narrower than usual for such a 
boat. The planking is carvel-built. The mast 
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is not stepped through the deck, but held 
by an iron strap to the ma/in beam. 
GAMMING. A whaleman’s term for the 
visits paid by crews to one another at sea 
(Obsolete.) 

GAMMONING. The lashings of rope or 
chain which secure the bowsprit to the stem 
piece and are passed backward and for- 
ward in the form of an X over the bowsprit. 
In later days the rope or chain has been 
replaced by an iron band set up with nuts 
and screws. Also called gammon iron. 

Er: Liure dc Beaupre; Ger: Bugs'prieU 
surring ; Bugsprie L umhling. 
GAMMONING FASHION. A term ap- 
plied to a lashing in which the turns cross 
after the manner of the gammoning. 
(Obsolete.) 

GAMMONING FISH. A batten of wood 
on the top of the bowsprit over which the 
turns of chain or rope forming the gam- 
moning are passed. 

Fr: Taquet de Liure; Ger: Wuhlings 
Verschalung. 

GAMMONING HOLE. A hole in the 
knee of the head through which the gam- 
moning is rove. Also called gammoning 
scuttle. 

Ft : Trou de liure ; Ger : Wuhlingsgat, 
GAMMONING SCUTTLE. 

See Gammoning Hole. 

GAMMON IRON. 

See Gammoning. 

GAMMON KNEE. A knee timber bolted 
to the stem just below the bowsprit. Also 
called gammoning piece. 

Fr: Courbe dEperon; Ger; Gallions- 
knie. 

GAMMON PLATE. An iron plate bolted 
to the stem for securing the gammon 
shackles. 

Fr: T6le de Liure; Ger: Bugspriet; Svir- 
ringplatte. 

GANGBOARD. The center part or plank 
of the decked ends in an open boat. It is 
made of the same material and scantlings 
as the thwarts. 

Ger: Laufplanke, 

See Gangway. 

GANG CASK. A small cask which is 
between a breaker and a barrel in size. 
GAN GER. A steel-wire pendant fitted with 
an eye in each end and a shackle at one 
end. It is used when laying out a heavy 
anchor with an open boat and permits the 
operations of unshackling the cable and 
shackling on the hawser to be performed, 
after the anchor is submerged under ihaf 
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GAKG HOUR (U. S.)— UARHET 


boat. This term is also applied to one or 
more lengths of small chain fastened tem- 
porarily to a sheet anchor or spare anchor 
and brought into the hawse hole or jiist 
outside when bending or unbending the 
anchor to its cable. 

Ger: Vorlauf, 

G-AlfG HOUR (U. S.). A unit of labor 
time used by longshoremen. 

GAUGING. 

See Snood. 

GANGPLANK. 

See Brow. 

GANGWAY. 1. A narrow, portable plat- 
form used as a passage by persons entering 
or leaving a vessel moored alongside a 
quay or pier. It has a minimum width of 22 
in. and is fenced on each side to a height 
of about 2 ft. 9 in. by means of a railing or 
taut ropes or chains. Also called gangboard, 
gangplank. 

Pr: Passerelle de Deharquement ; Ger: 
Laufplanke; Landgang; ’Qarig^ 
planke, 

2. A command requiring all hearers to 
make way, or stand aside, to permit the 
passage of a senior, or of a working party. 

3. A passage into or out of a ship in the 
shape of movable portions of bulwarks or 
railing on the weather deck; also doors in 
the side plating. Also called port gangway. 

TV: Coupee; Ger: Fallreep. \ 

See Accommodation Ladder. 

GANGWAY PORT. An opening in the 
ship’s side or a hinged portion of the bul- 
warks for the purpose of providing access 
for people or to facilitate the handling of 
cargo. Also called entrance port or gangway 
door. 

Fr; Coupee; Sabord de CoupSe; Forte de 
Coupee ; Ger : Fallreepspiorte ; 
Eingangspforte, 

They are usually made of plating with 
cast steel framing and a beading all around 
which hears on rubber strips. Screwed 
clamping devices are used aroimd the outer 
edge of the door frame with strongbacks 
to support the body of the door. 

GANJA. 

See Ghanja. 

GANTLINE. A whip purchase consisting 
of a rope passing through a single bloek^ on 
the head of a mast, top of a smokepipe, 
and so on, to hoist up rigging, steging, 
flags, sending aloft gear or men having to 
do some work aloft. Usually made of 2-itt. 
Manila rope from 10 fathoms upward in 
length. Also called girfcline, girt-line. 


Fr: Cartahu; Ger: Jolltau; Jollentau; 
Jolle. 

See Dummy Gantline. 

GARAGAR. A sdngle-outrigger paddling 
and sailing canoe from the Marshall 
Islands used within the lagoons for inshore 
Ashing. The hull is made of a roimd-bot- 
tomed dugout underbody, two end pieces 
of equal size and shape, and a wash strake 
on each side. 

GARBAGE CHUTE. A chute hung over 
the ship’s side or built into the ship, 
through which garbage is thrown overboard. 
Also called slop chute. 

Fr: Manche a Saletes; Manche a 
Ordures; Ger: Schundauslauf ; 

Ausguss; Abfallschutte. 

GARBAGE SCOW. 

See Dump Scow. 

GARBLING. A term used by customs and 
dock officials which may be defined as the 
process of separating the inferior or dam- 
aged portions of a commodity from the 
sound parts to avoid payment of duty on 
the former. This term is often used in 
connection with spices or tobacco. 

GARBO. 

See Double-Clewed Jib. 

GARBOARD. 

See Strake. 

GARBOARD PLANKING. Strakes of 
planking varying in number from 2 to 0, 
of increased thickness and nearest to the 
keel. 

TV: Bordes de Galhord; Galbord; jG-er: 
Kielgang Beplankung. 

GARBOARD STRAKE. The first range 
of planks laid on a ship’s bottom next to 
the keel. The strake of plating next to the 
keel. Also called sand strake. 

Fr: Virure de Galbord; Ger: Kielgang; 
Bandstrah. 

GARDENING UP. 

See Tomahawking. 

GARLAND. A grommet or ring of rope 
lashed to a spar when hoisting it. A collar 
of rope wound around the head of a mast 
to keep the shrouds from chafing. 

TV: Grosse Erse; Ger: Tcukragen. 
GARNET. 1. Name formerly ^ven to 
ropes fastened to the clews of a course and 
used for hauling them up to the yard. Also 
called clew garnet. 

Ger: Gamat. 

2. A purchase formerly i®ed for t ak i n g 
cargo in or ofut in merchant ships. It was 
fixed to the mainstay. 
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GARNSICKE. 

See Sicke. 

GAROUPEIRA. Small fishing boat found 
on the coast of Brazil between Bahia and 
Rio de Janeiro and employed in the fish- 
eries off the Abrolhos Islands. These boats 
are built with sharp stern and fully decked. 
The run is fine and the bows fairly full. 
They have a raked sternpost. They are 
rigged with two masts and a bowsprit. The 
mainmast carries a lateen. The mizzen is 
a triangular sail known as hurriquete and 
its sheet is fastened to a deck horse. Some 
of these boats, when rigged with a lug 
mainsail instead of a lateen are called perne 
in the province of Bahia. 

GARVEY. Open boat with flat-bottom, 
and scow-shaped hull used on the bays and 
sounds of the New Jersey and Delaware 
(U. S.) coasts. Tliey are propelled by 
motor, sails, or oars and are used for trans- 
portation by oystermen and clam diggers. 
Some are punt-shaped and those fitted for 
sailing have a centerboard. Their length 
ranges from 12 to 30 ft. over-all, the beam 
being about one-quarter of the length. Cat 
or sloop rig with sprit or gaff mainsail. 
GARVIE HERRING. 

See Sprat. 

GAS BUOY. A lighted buoy used for 
marking important channels, to afford safe 
entrance and exit by night. Gas buoys are 
provided with a reservoir of compressed 
illuminating gas which may last for several 
months according to the size of the buoy 
and degree of compression. 

Fr: Bouee a Gaz; Ger: 'Gashoje. 

GAS CERTIFICATE. A certifiicate issued 
by a port chemist or other certified chemist 
after taking samples of the air contained 
in the tanks of an oil carrier after the cargo 
has been pumped out. Also called gas-free 
certificate. It is endorsed with one of the 
following notations: (1) safe for men, (2) 
not safe for fire, (3) safe for men and fire, 
(4) not safe. In practice, a compartment 
is considered safe if the air in all the lower 
pockets of the tank tests under 0.2 per 
cent hydrocarbon content. 

Ft: Certificat de Degazage; Ger: Bntgas-- 
'ungsattest. 

GAS DEVOURER (G. B.). An apparatus 
used in oil tankers for clearing gas from 
a tank after the cargo has been discharged. 
It works in conjunction with a steam 
ejector bolted to the discharge end of the 
cargo pipe system on deck, a steam con- 
nection being made with a deck steampipe. 


The ejector causes a powerful flow of air 
through the pipeline in the tank, which 
vaporizes the fluid left in the tank around 
the suction. This system insures that the 
cargo pipelines are free from gas and oil 
as well as the tank. ’ 

Fr: Ejectcur de Degazage; Ger: Gastren^ 
nungsapparat, 

GAS FREEING. The procedure or method 
employed in oil tankers by which cargo 
tanks are cleared of dangerous or explosive 
gases, after the oil has been pumped out, 
in order to prevent fires and injury to per- 
sons and property when these tanks are 
cleaned or undergo repairs. A gas-free cer- 
tificate is issued after the air is tested for 
hydrocarbon vapor. 

Fr: Degazage; Ger: Entgasung. 
GASKET. 1. Small line, canvas strap, or 
plaited stuff employed to secure a sail to a 
yard boom or gaff when furled. When used 
on yards they are called bunt gaskets, 
quarter gaskets, or yardarm gaskets, accord- 
ing to their location. Also called sail tier. 

Fr: Gar cc tie; Raban; Ger: Be$chlag- 
seising; Seising. 

See Bunt Gasket, Harbor Gasket, Sea 
Gasket. 

2. A collar or liner installed between two 
faying structural surfaces or pipe flanges 
to prevent leakage. 

Fr: Joint; Ger: Dichtung. 

3. A rubber strip against which the knife 
edge of a watertight door or scuttle cover 
bears. A similar strip against which a water- 
tight hatch lands. 

GAS STORAGE. In refrigerated ships a 
process by which the cargo is carried in 
gas-tight spaces where the composition of 
the atmosphere as well as the temperature 
is controlled. This system permits the trans- 
portation of chilled cargo on long voyages 
and makes hard freezing, with temperature 
control only, unnecessary. 

GAS WEEDING, A fusion welding process 
wherein the welding heat is obtained from 
a gas flame, the temperature of the flame 
being sufficient to reduce the parts to such 
a plastic condition that on cooling they are 
joined securely together. The oxyacetylene 
flame is the one used in the most common 
form of gas welding today, 

Fr: Soudure au Chalumeau; Ger: Gas- 
schwemung. 

GATHERING LINE. See Lazy Jack. 
GA-TWAAT. A Koryak skin boat of the 
Sea of Okhotsk constructed after the type 
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of the Aleut and Eskimo umiak and con- 
sisting of a wooden framing covered with 
seal or walrus skin. As compared with the 
Eskimo skin boat it has several peculiari- 
ties of form and construction of the frame. 
In proportion to its length it is very wide, 
and at both ends of the frame bows are tied 
to the gunwale, giving both stem and 
stern a semicircular shape. The keel or 
central timber is made of a single timber 
bent upward in the direction of the bow 
after the fashion of a sledge runner. The 
stemhead terminates in a fork which serves 
as a lead for the harpoon line. This fork is 
sometimes made of a separate piece with 
a human face carved on it. There are 4 or 
5 thwarts tied with thongs to the gun- 
wales. At the bow and the stern there is a 
semicircular platform. The after one serves 
as a seat for the steersman while the forward 
one is the seat of the harpooner. The maxi- 
mum width is nearer the stern. It is pro- 
pelled by 8 to 10 oarsmen. Length 29.5 ft. 
Breadth 8.2 ft. (Typical.) 

A rectangular sail made of dressed rein- 
deer skins sewed together is used with fair 
winds. It sets on a tripod mast made of 3 
long poles tied together at one end with a 
thong which passes through drill holes. The 
head of the sail is sewed to a yard which 
is slung from the top of the tripod by 
means of a stout thong. The tripod is set up 
in the middle of the boat by tying both ends 
of two of the poles to the ribs on one side 
of the boat, while the third pole is fastened 
on the other side of the boat. 

GATE. A door closing the entrance of a 
lock or basin. 

Tr: PoTte; Gev: Tor; Schleusentor, 

See Tide Gate, Flood Tide Gate, Ebb 
Tide Gate. 

GATE YALVE. A type of valve in which 
the closure is effected by the linear motion 
of a wedge-shaped unit called the gate. 
GAUGE. 1. The position of a vessel rela- 
tively to another. The vessel to windward 
is said to have the weather gauge. The ves- 
sel to leeward has the lee gauge. 

2. A measuring device, such as a steam 
gauge, which indicates steam pressure; or a 
draft gauge, which indicates draft of water. 

See Automatic Tide Gauge, Bourdon 
Gauge, Depth Gauge, Staff Gauge, 
Tide Gauge. 

GEARED TURBINE. A turbine installa- 
tion with some form of gearing between the 
engine and the propeller shafting in order 
that each of them may run at its most 
economical number of revolutions. The 


nature of the steam turbine requires high 
speed for high efficiency, while the screw 
propeller must operate at a comparatively 
low speed to obtain a high propulsive effi- 
ciency. The power is transmitted from the 
turbine to the propeller shaft through one 
or more pinions on the turbine shaft mesh- 
ing with a gear wheel (bull gear) on the 
main shafting. Double helical gearing has 
superseded the ordinary straight-tooth spur 
gearing which was originally used. The 
efficiency of the reduction gear is estimated 
at 98 per cent. 

Fr; Turbine h Engrenages ; Ger: Turbine 
mil Zahnrndiihersetzung. 

Geared turbines have been adopted with 
success for almost every t}q3e of merchant 
craft from the cargo vessel to the fastest 
and largest liners, and in most steam-driven 
naval vessels. Two^ distinct types of geared 
turbines are now in use: the single-geared 
turbine, in which the speed reduction is 
carried in one stage, and the double-geared 
turbine, in which two stages are adopted. 
Single gears are especially suited to ships 
with a high propeller speed and where steam 
conditions are favorable to low turbme 
speeds. The most powerful geared turbine 
plants in the merchant marine are of the 
single geared type. 

GAY-BAO. A three-masted sailing craft 
from the Gulf of Tong-King (Indo-China)-. 
The hull is double-ended with rounded 
forefoot and considerable overhang at ends. 
The fiat keel consists of a heavy plank. 
The under water part of the hull is made 
of woven bamboo strips coated with a 
waterproof mixture of resin, lime and wood 
oil. The purpose of this system of con- 
struction is to prevent the damage on 
wooden planking caused by teredo worms 
which abound in these watere. Internally 
the hull is divided by several transverse 
bulkheads. There is a pronounced tumble 
home of the planked topsides and the beam 
ends project about one foot outboard on 
each side. The rig consists of two or three 
masts with battened lugsails for the larger 
craft and plain lugsails for the smaller 
which navigate in sheltered waters. Length 
40 to 70 ft. Breadth 9 to 14 ft. Depth 5% 
to 10 ft. Draft 3 to 614 ft. 

GAY-DIANG. An Annamese coasting and 
fishing vessel with raking stem and sharp 
stern. It is a combination of a junk-like hull 
with lateen rig. Three masts are carried, 
the after one being the tallest. The forCToast 
is stepped on the stem and the middle mast 
is placed halfway between the other two. 
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The shrouds, made of rattan, are fastened 
to curved chain plates. The drop of the 
mainsail exceeds the ship’s length. Length 
50 ft. Breadth 15 ft. Depth 7 ft. 6 in. 
molded. 

GAY-RO. A small fishing boat used in the 
estuaries of Indo-China. It is fitted at the 
bows with shears for working large rectangu- 
lar dip net. Length 6% to 10 ft. Breadth 
1.6 ft. Also called gay-ta. 

GAY-YIT. Open fishing boat from the Gulf 
of Tong-King (Indo-China), with flat bot- 
tom and flattened, cross-planked, rising bow 
and stern. There are no frames. The hull is 
formed of broad strakes of planking pegged 
and fastened together with coir lashings. 
Seam battens are fitted inside. There is a 
thatched-roof cabin amidships. A deep 
centerline rudder is used for steering and 
acts as centerboard when the boat is being 
sailed. A balance pole weighed with stones 
is rigged on the weather side, taking the 
place of an outrigger. The rig consists of 
two masts with boomed lugsails. A third 
sail is set in light winds when fishing. The 
foremast, stepped in the bows, is much 
smaller than the mainmast. These boats are 
generally working with a drag net in the 
Bay of Tourane. The warps are fastened 
to two booms, rigged out one at each end 
of the boat, which drifts with the wind 
broadside on. Length 47 ft. Breadth 7.9 ft. 
Depth 3.9 ft. (Typical.) 

GBANKE. A one-man fishing dugout 
canoe from the Susu people of French 
Guinea (West Africa). 

GEAR, The ropes, blocks, tackles, and the 
like, of any particular spar, sail, and so on, 
spoken of collectively. It is also a term of 
very general application which signifies 
arrangements of machinery for working 
pumps, rudder, anchors, cargo, and so on. 

Fr: Appareil; Garniture; Ger: Geschirr; 
Vorrichtung; Gerdt. 

See Boat-Propeller Gear, Chain Barrel 
Steering Gear, Direct Connected 
Steering Gear, Disengaging Gear, 
Electric Steering Gear, Emergency 
Steering Gear, Indirect Connected 
Steering Gear, Married Gear, 
Pneumatic Steering Gear, Roller 
Gear, Skylight Gear, Steering 
Gear. 

GEARED CAPSTAN. A hand capstan in 
which an increase of power is obtained by 
means of a system of planet gearing fitted 
inside the head which is independent of the 


barrel. By reversing the rotation of the 
head the power is increased threefold. Also 
called power capstan, double purchase cap- 
stan, double-acting capstan. 

Fr: Cabesian d double Ejfet; Ger: Zahn^ 
rad Gangspill; Gang spill nit Radvr 
bersetzung. 

GEARED DIESEL ENGINTES. A type of 
propelling machinery in which two or four 
medium-speed Diesel motors drive the main 
shafting through single reduction gearing 
and electric slip, or hydraulic couplings. 

The advantages claimed for this system 
as compared with direct Diesel drive are 
smaller engine room, lighter weight, lower 
cost of running and upkeep, economy of 
fuel, lower center of gravity of machinery. 
The first ships of this type built just after 
World War I, were equipped with surplus 
submarine motors. 

Fr: Moteur d transmission par mgre-^ 
nagcs; Ger: V erbrennwigsmotar 
mit Zahnradgetriebe. 

Bruce, D., Geared Diesel Machinery, Insti- 
tute of Marine Engineers, London, Transac- 
tions, voL 56 (1944). 

GEARED DOOR. A watertight door fitted 
with rack and pinion gearing through which 
it can be operated from above the bulkhead 
deck. Also called geared bulkhead door. 

Fr: Porte d Fermeture d Distance; Ger: 
Handschliessvorrichtungstur, 
GEARED DRIVE. The system in which 
a high-speed prime mover such as a turbine 
operates the iiven member, for example, a 
propeller through a system of reduction 
gears to reduce the speed at which the 
driven member operates. 

Fr: Transmission par engrenages rSduc- 
teurs;Ger: Zahnradgetrieh. 

See Electric Drive. 

GEBO. A double paddling canoe of Milne 
Bay, British New Guinea, made by fasten- 
ing together two waona canoes with cross 
poles. A platform is laid over the poles. 
The steering is done with an ordinary 
paddle. 

GEHAZI. A Zanzibar boat of Arab design 
similar to the sambuk. The stem is slightly 
curved but has no overhang as in the sam- 
huh. There is a deck aft. It is rigged with 
one vertical or slightly raked mast and an 
Arab lateen which tacks down to the outer 
end of a light bowsprit. These boats trade 
locally between Zanzibar, Pemba, and the 
mainland; also to Madagascar and occa- 
sionally Aden. Also called jehazi. 
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GENCON. Code name for the Uniform 
General Charter of the Baltic and Inter- 
national Maritime Conference. 

GENERAL AVERAGE. A general con- 
tribution of money paid by all parties con- 
cerned in a marine adventure in direct pro- 
portion to their several interests when a 
voluntary and deliberate sacrifice has been 
made of one or more of the parties’ goods 
in time of peril with a view to saving the 
remainder of the property. 

Fr: Avarie Commune; Ger: "Qrosse 
HavereL 

GENERAL AVERAGE FACT. Any ex- 
traordinary sacrifice or expenditure volun- 
tarily and reasonably made or incurred in 
time of peril for the purpose of preserving 
the property imperiled in the common 
adventure. 

GENERAL AVERAGE CONTRIBU- 
TION. A deposit made by the insured 
which represents the proportional share of 
general average losses. Also the proportion- 
ate contribution toward the cost incurred 
by all interests involved in general average 
losses. Also called general average deposit. 

Fr: Contribution d! Avarie; Ger: Haverei- 
heitrdge; Havereivergutung, 

It is made by the consignees of goods to 
the shipowners and is intended as a security 
for the payment of general average contri- 
bution when finally ascertained to be due 
from the particular shipment on which it is 
made. General average deposit is taken as 
an additional security to that of the average 
bond and not as a substitute for the latter. 
GENERAL AVERAGE LOSS. Expenses 
incurred by the insured for the common 
safety or preservation of the subject matter 
insured. General average losses include: 
general average contributions, salvage 
charges, particular charges. 

GENERAL CARGO. A cargo composed 
of miscellaneous goods carried in units or 
small quantities which vary in weight, size, 
condition, nature, and class. Commodities 
for which no rates of freight are specifically 
named but usually well above the average. 
Also called package freight (U. S.). 

Fr: Marchandises Diverses; Ger: 

Gemischte Ladung; Stuckgut” 
ladung, 

GENERAL CARGO RATES. Rates of 
freight established on some rout^ on all 
articles which are not included in the 
commodity rates. 

GENERAL SHIP (U- S.>. A ship in which 
the owners engage separately widi a num- 


ber of shippers, unconnected with each 
other, for the transportation of their 
respective goods to the place of the vessel’s 
destination. The opposite of a chartered 
ship. 

GENOA JIB. A triangular headsail setting 
on the fore topmast stay by hanks and 
used in cruising and racing craft, when 
reaching. Also called reaching jib. It over- 
laps the mainsail for about one-third to 
one-half its width. 

Fr: Foe de Pres; Foe de Genes, 

It is claimed that its efficiency is due to 
the increase of the draft funnel on the lee 
side of the mainsail thereby’’ increasing the 
power of that sail. Developed by the Swed- 
ish yachtsman, Sven Salen, in 1927, it was 
first used in a regatta at Genoa; hence its 
name. It has practically superseded the bal- 
loon jib. 

GENTLE BREEZE. A wind with a 
velocity of 7 to 10 nautical mi. per hour. 
Mean pressure .28 lb. per square foot. 
Beaufort’s scale No. 3. 

Fr: Petite Brise; Ger; Leichte Brise. 
GEOCENTRIC. Concentric with the earth 
as distinguished from heliocentrie, which 
means concentric with the sun. Tlie geo- 
centric place of an object is its position 
referred to the celestial sphere, having the 
center of the earth for center. It supposes 
the observer to be at the center of the 
earth- 

Fr: Giocentrique ; Ger: Geozentrisek. 
GEOCENTRIC LATITUDE. The angle 
subtended at the center of the earth 
between the plane of the equator and that 
radius of the earth which passes through 
the place. It is determined by applying to 
the geographic latitude a correction known 
as the reduction of latitude. 

Fr: Latitude Geocentnque ; Ger: Geo- 
zentrische Breite. 

GEOGRAPHIC RANGE. 

See Ltminous Range. 

GEO-NAVIGATION. The methods of de- 
termining a ship’s position from relation to 
objects on the earth as opposed to celo 
navigation, which depends upon observation 
of celestial objects. It includes piloting, 
navigation by dead reckoning, and use oi 
radio bearings of known points, 

GEORDIE. A name formerly given to the 
collier brigs trading between Newcastle, 
Blyth, Tynemouth, Shields, and Sundedami 
to London. They were ships of about 200 
tons built with very full sectiem, apple- 
bowed and sQuare-stemed, Some were Wit 
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without sheer. They were generally rigged 
with single topsails and topgallants, royals 
being the exception rather than the rule. 
After 1852 they were replaced by steam 
colliers. 

GERMANISCHER LLOYD. German 
classification society established in 1867. 
Vessels classed for restricted trade limits 
have the following letters added to their 
general character: letter 'TC” indicates 
great coasting trade; letter ''k” small coast- 
ing trade, and letter “E’’ that the hull has 
been strengthened for ice. Letter “0” indi- 
cates that the class has expired or has 
been withdrawn ; the month and year being 
shown thereunder in the register book. 
GHANJA. An Arab craft of the Persian 
Gulf with incurved raking stem and a high 
stern, with a short counter, under which 
hangs a boat, and 2 or 3 masts. It is com- 
monly employed by Arab traders through- 
out the Arabian Sea and along the East 
African coast as far south as Zanzibar. It 
is derived from the Indian kotia of which 
it is the Arab counterpart. Also called 
gunja. Length over-all 70 to 100 ft. Breadth 
18 to 24 ft. Depth 8 Y 2 to 11 ft. Tonnage 
70 to 200. (Typical.) 

These boats are fully decked and have a 
raised quarter-deck aft. They are very sear 
worthy. The usual rig consists of a large 
lateen sail hoisted on the raking mainmast 
with a smaller sail on a vertical mizzenmast. 
The largest ghanjas carry a third mast or 
jigger. 

GHATIRA. Arabian coasting vessel from 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf similar in 
hull form to the sambuh but much smaller 
and open except for a small raised deck aft. 
It is rigged with one mast and a settee 
sail. Length over-all 39.6 ft. Length at 
waterline 36.3 ft. Breadth 11.6 ft. Depth 
moulded 4.9 ft. Draft 4 ft. (Typical.) Also 
called Khatira. 

GHOBUN. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from Astrolabe Bay (British New Guinea) 
with long horizontal, pointed, solid ends, 
one wash strake on each side and high 
decorated breakwaters. The smaller ghohun 
are rigged with a single mast stepped in 
the hull. The larger have two divergent 
masts amidships. The sails are rectangular 
with yard and boom. 

GHOSTING, Said of a vessel under sail 
making headway although there appears to 
be no wind. Also called fanning, 

GIBBER. Name given in the New England 
hook-and-line fisheries to the member of a 


dressing gang who opens the fish, takes out 
the gills and entrails and then throws it 
I into a barrel of water to soak the blood off 
His hands are protected by mittens. 
GIBBOUS. A term which refers to the 
shape of the moon when between half and 
full. The planets Mercury, Venus and Mars 
present a similar appearance at times. 

Fr: Gibbeux; Ger: Buckelig. 

GIG. 1. A light, clinker-built ship's boat 
with narrow square stern, adapted either 
for rowing or sailing. Its length varies from 
18 to 30 ft., and it is rowed single-banked 
with 4, 6, or 8 oars. The gig is built with 
lighter scantlings than the cutter and has 
more sheer at ends. Its length to breadth 
ratio is about 5 as compared with 3.7 for 
a cutter of same length. It was usually set 
aside for the master’s or commanding oflS.- 
cer’s use. 

Fr: Yale; Ger: Gighoot. 

See Cutter-Gig, Racing Gig, St Ives 
Gig. 

2. See Fish Jig. 

GIFT ROPE. 

See Guest Rope. 

GIG STROKE. A long sweeping stroke 
pulled with long oars in a single-banked 
boat. The stroke is followed by a 2-second 
pause after the blade leaves the water, then 
the oar is swung forward and immediately 
dipped. 

Fr: Nage de Parade; Nage de Baleiniere; 
Ger: Gtgschlag. 

GIG TACKLE. A term used by whalemen 
to denote one of the small fore-and-aft- 
tackles for securing whaleboats to the 
davits. 

GILGHY. 

See Gadget. 

GILHICKEY. 

See Gadget 

GILL NET. A general name for fixed or 
drift nets in which the fish are caught by 
becoming entangled in the netting. The 
size of mesh is such as to allow the pas- 
sage of the head of the fish but not the 
body: the fish is thus caught by the gills. 
Gill nets can be divided into two main 
classes, the set nets or fixed gill nets and 
the drift nets. 

Fr: Filet Maillant; Ger: Wandnetz. 
GILSON. Name given by fishermen to a 
wire tackle for hauling inboard the cod end 
of an otter trawl. For heavy bags a stronger 
purchase called fish tackle is used. Also 
called jilson, 
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GILYANGA. A single-outrigger dugout 
canoe from the Andaman Islands, used for 
the capture of turtles. The hull is crudely 
built without sheer, and with rounded ends. 
The bow is prolonged horizontally to form 
a shelf with an overhang of about 4 ft. to 
give the crew a footing when spearing fish. 
At the stern a corresponding but much 
reduced projection is also present. Length 
28 ft. Breadth 3 ft. Depth 3 ft. (Typical.) 
GIMBALS. A sj^stem of rings or hoops 
pivoted one within the other and arranged 
to maintain any object suspended in their 
center with about 3 degrees of freedom. 
This permits the suspended object to seek 
a horizontal position and remain in it 
regardless of the ship’s motion. Various 
accessories on board ship, such as compasses, 
barometers, cabin lamps, chronometers, are 
suspended on gimbals. 

TV: Cardan; Ger: Dopjselring; Kardarb- 
ring. 



GIN BLOCK; GIN; WHIP GIN. Iron 
block with single pulley sheave of l^ge 
diameter fitted in a skeleton frame, used 
on derrick heads and spans in conjunction 
with a whip for handling cargo. 

Tr: Chape; Ger: Laderad; Lossrad. 

GIN TACKLE. A purchase consisting of a 
double and a treble block, the standing part 
of the fall being fast to the double block. 
It increases the power five fold. 

Tr: Oaliome de Braguet; Ger: Eehezeng. 


GINGERBREAD ; GINGERBREAD- 
WORK. Carved decorations or moldings 
of a ship’s head, stem, and quarters. Also 
called garnish. 

Ger: Verzierung, 

GINGER ROLLS. Term used by whale- 
men to denote the plaited folds or furrows 
of the throat and breast of the humpback, 
finback, and sulfur bottom whales. 

GIPSY. A small, spool-shaped auxiliary 
drum with filleted flanges at each end fitted 
outside the main framing of a cargo winch, 
windlass or mooring winch for handling top- 
ping lifts, vangs, and for general utility 
work in mooring and other similar opera- 
tions. Also called gipsj” head, nigger head, 
warping end, whipping drum, winch head. 
Some are p^o^dded with whelps, others have 
a smooth machine-finished surface. The 
inboard end is given a larger flange than 
the outboard end so that the rope cannot 
wind itself axially along the head in the 
manner of a screw thread but is forced to 
slide axially, the larger flange giving rise 
to wedging action when the loaded part of 
rope nestles into the fillet. 

Fr; Poupee; Ger: Spillkopf; Trossen’- 
spillkopf; Yerholspillkopf. 

GIPSY CAPSTAN. A capstan operated 
by steam or electricity where no provision 
is made for hand operating and no cable 
holder is fitted. Also called warping cap- 
stan. 

Fr: Cahestan de Touage; Ger: Verkol- 
spill. 

GIRT. The situation of a ship moored so 
taut by her cables as to be prevented from 
swinging to wind or tide. The ship thtis held 
endeavors to swing but her side bears upon 
one or the other of the cables, which catches 
her on her keel and interrupts her in the act 
of traversing. 

Fr; Embossi; Ger: Steif vertaut. 

GIRT BAND. A strip of canvas worked 
across the middle portion of a sail to pro- 
vide additional strength. Also called belly 
band. 

GIRTH. A ship’s measurement taken from 
gunwale to gunwale around the bottom on 
i any frame line. It was formerly used for 
determining the scantlings of vessels and is 
still used as a factor in yacht measurement 
rules. 

Ft; PirimUre; Ger: Vmjang. 

See Chain Girth, Skin Girth. 

GIRTH RULE. 

See Linear Rating. 



Gin 


GIN. 

See Gin Block. 
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GIRTH STATION A factor used in yacht 
measurement formulas. The forward and 
after girth stations are located where the 
chain girths taken v^ertically from covering 
board to covering board are respectively 
one-half and three-quarters the greatest 
beam. The purpose of this factor is to tax 
overhangs. 

GIRTH STICK. In ship construction a 
strip of wood of square cross section for 
“lifting” a shell plate. The spacing of rivet 
holes in each frame is marked on it. Its 
purpose is to check the spacing of the frame 
rivet holes as laid out from the template. 
GIRTLINE. 

See Gantline. 

GIVE WAY. An order to a boat’s crew 
to begin pulling; to row with more vigor. 

Fr: Avant Pariout; Ger: Amholen; 
Ruder an. 

GLACIER BERG. An iceberg carved from 
the glaciers, usually much crevassed and 
with broken strata. 

GLASSES. 

See Binoculars. 

GLATIK. 

See Blatik. 

GLAZING. A process which consists in 
dipping frozen fish in tanks of water that 
are in a room where the temperature is 
about 20® F. On removing the fish from the 
water they are at once coated with ice. 
Repeated dippings add to the thickness of 
the icy coating. 

GLOACHOAG. Name given to a fishing 
boat of the west coast of Ireland, similar 
in design and rig, but slightly larger than 
the pookhaun. Used in the herring fisheries. 
Also called glotoga, 

GLOBE BUOY. A buoy with topmark in 
the shape of a globe placed at the end of a 
staff. Also called staff and globe buoy. 

Fr: BovAe d Voyant Bpherique; Ger: 
Kugelbakentonne. 

GLOBE LANTERN. A ship’s lantern with 
globular-shaped glass, visible all around the 
horizon, such as used for anchor lights, not- 
under-command lights, cable vessel’s lights, 
pilot vessel’s light. 

Fr: Yenrine; Ger: Kugellateme. 

GLORY HOLE. A term applied in nauti- 
cal slang to a lazaret or to the steward’s 
sleeping quarters aft in the ’tween-decks; 
also, to the firemen’s quarters on a steamer. 
GLORY HOLE STEWARD. On passen- 
ger vessels one who keeps the stewards’ 
qua^-ters clean and in order. 


GLUT. A bccket or piece of rope with a 
thimble, sewed or spliced in the center near 
the head of a square sail, into which the 
bunt whip or bunt jigger was hooked when 
hauling up the bunt for furling. Whole top- 
sails frequently had three gluts; two abaft 
for furling and one forward for a midship- 
buntline used in taking in the last reef. 

Ger: Bauchs tropp, 

GLUT HERRING. An American, herring- 
like fish closely related to the alewife. 

Fr: Eareng d’Rte; Ger: Amem Hering 
GNOMONIC CHART. A chart or map 
which presents a portion of the world with 
all great circles shown as straight lines 
radiating from a particular point. It is pro- 
duced by projecting a spherical chart of 
the world on to a plane which touches the 
globe at one point. 

Fr: Carte Gnomonique; Ger: Gnomo- 
niscke Karte. 

GNOMONIC PROJECTION. A system 
of projection used for nautical charts, based 
upon a system in which the plane of pro- 
jection is tangent to the earth at some 
given point. The eye of the spectator is 
situated at the center of the sphere. There, 
being in the plane of every great circle 
simultaneously, the eye will see all such 
circles projected as straight lines where the 
visual rays passing through these circles 
intersect the plane of projection. 

Fr: Projection Gnomonique; Ger: Gno^ 
monische Projection. 

See Mercator’s Projection, Polyconic 
Projection. 

Gnomonic projection charts are not used 
for navigational purposes except in the 
polar regions where the Mercator projection 
cannot be made use of. Their use is gener- 
ally limited to the finding of the course and 
distance at any time in great-circle sailing. 
GOA. Polynesian plank-built canoe of the 
same type as the mon from Alu (Shortland 
Islands) in the northwestern Solomon 
Islands. Its length ranges from 40 to 50 ft. 
with a beam of 3V^ to 4 ft. The smaller 
craft are called goa, the larger muro. 

GO ABOUT. To go on or to the opposite 
tack. 

Fr: Yirer de herd; Ger: Wmden; Vher- 
stag gehen. 

GOAL-POST MAST. A type of mast 
introduced in 1890 by British shipbuilders, 
which consists of two vertical steel posts 
placed athwartships at a certain distance 
from the centerline. A transverse gird^ 
connects the upper ends of the two posts 
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Goal P<»t Hast 


and a wooden pole or topmast placed amid- 
ships on the girder is used for carrying the 
masthead light, or for signaling purposes. 
This arrangement permits the use of shorter 
derricks and is especially useful where cargo 
has to be handled from alongside. Also 
called pair masts. 

Fr : Mat a Fortique ; Ger : Doppelmasten. 
GO ASTERN. To move sternward. 

Fr: Culer; Ger: Ruckwartsgehen. 

GOB LINE. One of two ropes which fit 
over the dolphin striker with a cuckoo's 
neck, the ends setting up the bows. It is 
frequently replaced by a chain. Also called 
gob rope, martingale backr ope. 

Fr: Mavstache; Ger: Ackter-Geie. 


GOB STICK. A stout oak club about 2 to 
4 ft. long used by Newfoundland dorymen 
in the halibut fisheries to stun the large 
fish so that they can be gaffed and hauled 
into the dory with safety. It is also used 
in the cod fisheries to unhook the fish from 
the hook by running it down the throat of 
the fish until it fills the shank of the 
hook, and then with a quick push and haul 
clearing the hook. 

GOB OWN. A slang term used in Far 
Eastern ports to denote a warehouse or 
storehouse. 

GOGBET. Small open boat used for 
inshore fishing in the Baie de Seine, Nor- 
mandy. It is chiefly engaged in ii^ captoe 
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of mussels and occasionally for fish with 
small lines. In some localities (Barfleur, 
Saint Vaast, Saint Marcouf) these boats are 
called plate, but should not be confused with 
the platte, also found at the estuary of the 
River Seine. The goguet is mostly propelled 
by oars and has no standing rig. Length 
1314 ft. Breadth 5 ft. 

GOING FREE. Sailing with the sheets 
eased and the wind on or abaft the beam. 
Also called running free or running large. 

Fr: Counr Largue; Ger: Eaumschotts 
segeln. 

See Free. 

GOLD-DXTSTER. Open boat formerly 
used by Humber watermen for boarding 
ships coming into the river and taking ropes 
ashore when going into dock. The hull was 
clinker-built with plumb stem, sharp stern, 
very small sheer. The rig included two port- 
able masts with spritsails. Length 18 ft. 
Breadth 614 ft. (Typical.) Now extinct. 
GOLO. Small West African dugout. Also 
called goto. Called kru canoe by Europeans. 

Its elegant hull, most carefully fashioned 
and finished, is hewed from the light and 
buoyant wood of the cotton tree and thinned 
down to the thickness of about half an inch. 
Bach end is finely tapered, ending in a 
slightly swollen extremity. There is a well- 
marked sheer forward; a slight one aft. The 
afterend is decked over for a distance of 2 
to 2 V 2 ft. and at its forward margin it is 
finished off by a low breakwater consisting 
of a vertical board about 4 in. high placed 
transversely. There are neither ribs nor 
thwarts. Their place is taken by a number 
of thin cylindrical wooden struts with 
bluntly pointed ends to prevent the slender 
sides from becoming distorted. Length over- 
all 18 to 20 ft. Beam 14 to 15 in. Depth 11 
to 12 in. (Average.) It is employed for 
hand-lining in coastal waters. 

GONDEL. 

See Grundel. 

GONG BUOY. A buoy similar in construc- 
tion to a bell buoy but sounding a dis- 
tinctive note -because of the use of sets of 
gongs, each of which has a different tone. 

GONIOMETER. 

See Radio Compass. 

GOODS. Term which in marine insurance 
means goods in the nature of merchandise 
and does not include personal effects or 
provisions and stores for ship’s use. The 
term “goods” as used in charter parties and 
bills of lading includes wares, merchandise, 


and articles of every kind whatsoever except 
live animals and cargo which by contract 
is carried on deck. 

Fr: Marchandises; Ger: Gilter, 

See Canned Goods, Cloth Goods, Kent- 
ledge Goods, Measurement Goods 
Wet Goods. * 

GOOSENECK. 1. A fitting which secures 
the hinged end of a gaff, boom, or derrick 
to the mast. It allows the spar to be topped 
or lowered or to be trained laterally. Also 
called Pacific iron (U. S.). 

For the smallest spars it consists simply 
of a hook-shaped piece which fits into an 
eyebolt. 

The cargo derrick gooseneck is a steel 
casting or forging riveted to the mast, hav- 
ing an upper and lower horizontal palm. 
These palms have bushed bearings for tak- 
ing a vertical spindle or swiveling pin on 
which the derrick is trained. This vertical 
pin^ in turn forms the bearing for a 
horizontal pin about which the derrick is 
topped or lowered. The heel fitting of the 
derrick is formed with double jaws which 
carry the horizontal pin. 

Fr: Vit de Mvlet; Ger: Schwanenhals ^ 
Spilrzapjen ; Gdnschals . 

2. A bight made in the standing part of 
a rope when tying a bowline knot. 
GOOSENECK BAND. Forging securing 
a gooseneck to the mast. Sockets with belay- 
ing pins are usually fitted on this band. 

Fr: Cercle de Vit de Mulet; Ger: 
Schwanenhalsband. 

GOOSEWINGED. Said of a sail when the 
clew of a course or topsail is hauled (triced) 
up and lashed to the yard. 

GORE. A term used to denote the angles 
cut slopewise at one or both ends of the 
cloth in sailmaking, so as to widen the 
sail or give the required sweep to the foot 
or leech. 

Fr: Coupe; Pointe de Laize; Ger: Gil- 
Ivng, 

See Cross Gore. 

Square mainsails, cross jacks, and square 
topsails are gored in the leeches. Square 
foresails have straight leeches. Jibs are gored 
on luff and foot. The gores are named head 
gores, leech gores, or foot gores accor^ng 
to their location. 

GORING. That part of the skirt of a 
square sail where it actually widens from 
the upper part of head toward the foot. 

Ger: Avsschnitt. 

GORING CLOTH. Pieces of canvas cut 
on the bias and added to the breadth of a 
sail. 

Fr: Laize de Pointe; Ger: Sekragen, 
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GOUGE SPADE. A half-round spade used 
by -whalemen to cut holes in blubber for 
reeving chains or ropes or embedding hooks. 
GOURSE. Gulf of Genoa sailing and row- 
ing 'boat of Italian origin (guscio) with 
sharp stern, upright stem and sternpost, 
little sheer, and no tumble home at sides. 
Compared -with the Marseilles harguetie it 
has more depth and is not fitted with wash- 
boards. Length 19 ft. Breadth ft. Depth 

2 ft. 3 in. (Average.) 

There is no particular rig for this type of 
boat. Some of them set a lateen, others a 
lugsail, and those used as pleasure craft are 
decked and rigged with a sliding gunter or 
a gaff sail. 

GOZZETTO. A Sicilian open fishing boat 
with one mast and lateen sail employed in 
local fisheries. Also called vuzziteddu. The 
stemhead rises about 3.2 ft. above the gun- 
wale; the sternpost about 1.2 ft. Length 
14.7 ft. Breadth 4.9 ft. 

GOZZO. Small double-ended open sailing 
and rowboat employed in various inshore 
fisheries of the Italian peninsula. Sometimes 
called guzzo. Size and dimensions vary in 
different localities. The gozzo from the 
Ligurian coast has the fore end decked over 
for ■ a short length, and is fitted with 2 or 

3 thwarts. The stemhead and sternpost rise 

considerably above the gunwale. The former 
rakes aft; the latter forward. It is rigged 
with one portable mast and lateen sail. 
GRAB BUCKET. A device for handling 
bulk cargoes; also used for dredging. It 
consists essentially of two steel scoops 
hinged at one point and so arranged that 
they are open when lowered into the 
material to be excavated, and automatically 
close as soon as the lifting tension is 
applied. Also called clamshell bucket, 
grapple bucket, grab. ^ ^ 

Er: Benne Preneuse; Ger: Greijevm&r, 


GRAB DREDGE. A steel floating struc- 
ture fitted with one or more grab cranes. 
Also called grapple dredge. 

Fr: Drague a Benne Prenevse; Ger: 

Greifhagger. 

The grab itself is made in two parts, ^ each 
of curved steel plates, which by suitame 
mechanism controlled by the driver can be 
open or shut at will. “With the jaws open 
the grab is allowed to fall hea'vuly and bj^ 
itself in the river or harbor bottom. I he 
jaws are then closed; the grab is raised and 
discharged into a barge or a hopper by 
opening the jaws again. The caj^ity oi 
grabs lies usually between 60 and 120 eu. ft. 

Grab dredges are particularly useful lor 


maintaining docks, harbors and riv"&:s free 
of silt. The self-propelled type with hoj^er 
is most frequently adopted, although hi 
some localities grab cranes are fitted on a 
dumb barge and discharged into ordinary 
hopper barges. 

GRAB ROD. One of the small horizontal 
rods riveted to a bulkhead, to a hatch 
coaming, or to a mast to form a ladder. 

Fr: Main de Per; Ger; Rundeisengriffe. 
GRAB ROPE. A line secured waist high 
above a boat boom or gangplank for steady- 
ing oneself. Also called hand rope. 

GRAFT. To cover a ringbolt, block strop, 
or any similar object, with a weaving of 
small cord or rope yarns. 

Fr: Garnir; Fourrer; Ger: Vberweben, 
GRAIN. 1. A term variously defined in 
different countries. In the U. S. the term 
grain is applied collectively to unhusked 
or threshed seeds or fruits of various food 
plants, specifically the cereal grasses, 
although in commercial usage also to flax, 
peas and sugar cane seed. According to the 
British Merchant Shipping Act it is used 
to denote com, rice, paddy, pulse, peas, 
beans, seeds, and other species of plants, 
such as oats, nuts or nut kernels. In Canada 
the term includes com, wheat, rye, barley, 
peas, and other grain except oats. In Aus- 
tralia, underwriters’ regulations define grain 
as wheat, barley, oats, peas and cargoes of 
like nature. 

Grain was formerly carried mostly in 
bags. Lately, however, the bulk trade has 
very much increased, as it was found that 
it is more convenient and economical to 
carry grain in b-ulk, owing to modem dis- 
charging appliances, such as elevatore. 
Freight rates on grain are expressed in 
cents per bushel of 60 lb. 

Fr : Cereoles ; Ger ; Kom ; Getreide. 

See Heavy Grain, Light Grain. 

Board of Underwriters of New York, Rules 
for Loa^ng Grain, New York, 1929; Port 
Warden of Montreal, Regulations for the 
Loading and Carriage of Grain Cargoes ; 
Australian Na-vigation Act 1912-20, Grain 
Loading Regulations, Canberra. 

2. The direction of the fibers in wood. 

Ft: Fil; Ger: Maserung. 

See Cross Grain. 

GRAIN BULKHEAD. A grain-tight par- 
tition fitted longitudinally in the lower bold 
of a vessel which carries grain in bulk. It 
extends from tank top to lower deck. 

Ft; Bardis; Ger: Getreideschoit; Kom-’ 
schott. 
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GRAIN CAPACITY. The capacity of a 
ship^s cargo spaces in cubic feet meas- 
ured to outside of frames, top of ceiling, and 
top of beams, including hatchways. Also 
called grain cubic. 

Pr: Capacite V olumetrique en Cereales; 

Ger: Korn kuhisher Inhalt; 

Getreide kuhisher Inhalt. 

GRAIN CARGO CERTIPICATE. A docu- 
ment issued to vessels carrying grain cargoes 
in bulk. It certifies that all the precautions 
and conditions laid down by the competent 
authorities for the safety of such vessels 
have been complied with. In U. S. ports 
this is usually issued by a surveyor 
appointed by the New York Board of 
Underwriters. ! 

Ger; Getreide Ladungsattest. 

GRAIN FITTINGS. The system of feed- 
ers and shifting boards installed in the holds 
of vessels which carry grain in bulk as a 
precaution against any shifting of the cargo 
while at sea. 

Fr: Bardis; Ger: Getreide Beschlag. 
GRAIN-LADEN SHIP. A ship carrying 
an amount of grain of more than one-third 
of the registered tonnage of the vessel. 
This third is computed at the rate of 
100 cu. ft. for each register ton, where 
the grain is reckoned in measures of 
capacity. Where the grain is reckoned in 
measures of weight, it is computed at the 
rate of two tons weight for each ton of 
registered tonnage. 

GRAINS. A two-tined barbed spear in 
which each prong is about 3 in. long. It fits 
on the end of a pole 15 ft. or more in length. 
Used in Florida for the capture of crawfish. 
GRAPNEL. An implement having four 
prongs or hooks radiating from a common 
shank, the shank at the other end being 
fitted with a ring. It is used as an anchor 
for small boats up to about 3 tons displace- 
ment or for recovering objects dropped 
overboard. The ends of the prongs are 
usually flattened in order to give better 
holding power. Also called grappling hook. 

Ft: '(Grappin; Ger: Dreganker; Greifer; 
Dragger. 

GRATED HATCH. A wood or steel open- 
work cover used for closing a hatchway 
while still providing ventilation for under- 
deck spaces. Also a hatchway so covered. 

Ft: Panneau Grillage; Ger: Lukenr 
grating, 

GRATING. Open lattice work of wood or 
metal so arranged to form a flush surface 


admitting light and air. Wooden gratings 
are used for such purposes as drainage, plat- 
forms, open bilge covers, door steps, and 
so on. 

Fr: Caillehotis; Ger: Gitter; Grating; 
Lattengitter, 

See Fantail Grating, Eidley Grating, 
Skylight Grating, Steel Grating. 
GRATING COVER. A circular cast-iron 
cover designed as a grating and fitted at 
deck level over a coal chute to provide 
ventilation to a bunker. 

Fr: Tape Ajouree; Ger: Grating Deckel. 
GRATING PLATFORM. Steel gratings 
suitably arranged in engine rooms and 
stokeholds at different heights with com- 
municating ladders for access to the differ- 
ent parts of engines and boilers. 

GRAVE. 

See Bream. 

GRAVING DOCK. A drydock in which 
ships are repaired, as opposed to a building 
dock, in which ships are built. 

See Drydock. 

GRAVING. 1- Scraping, cleaning, paint- 
ing, or tarring the underwater body. 
(Obsolete.) 

Fr: Badouhage; Ger: Eeinigung. 

2. A form of patching wooden ships or 
boats in which a knot or other defect found 
in a timber is repaired without affecting its 
strength. The damaged spot is cut out with 
a chisel, payed with luting, hot pitch, or 
marine glue, and a square or rectangular 
block is driven into the cavity. 

GRAVING PIECE, A small piece of wood 
inserted in a larger one to fill a cavity left 
when a decayed or damaged portion is 
removed. Both pieces should be of the 
same wood, the grain should he parallel, 
and an adhesive such as casein glue should 
usually be used. Also called chock, dutch- 
man. 

Fr: Romaillet; Ger: Bpund, 

GRAVITY BAND. A band with shackle 
fitted on the shank of a stocked anchor near 
the center of gravity. It is fitted on anchors 
designed to be stowed on a billboard and 
lifted by an anchor davit or crane. Also 
called balancing band, balancing clamp. 

Ger: Kattschakel; Schwebering; Trans^ 
portschakeL 

GRAVITY DAVIT. A system of davi^ 
in which each boat is supported by a pair 
of cradles with rollers, which, on being 
released, move under the action of gravity, 
along an inclined trackway, composed of 
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two channels with their open sides facing 
each other, to the outboard position. At the 
end of the travel the davits rotate along a 
horizontal axis and the boat can then be 
lowered to the surface of the water. 

Fr: Bossoir Automatique; Ger: Schwer- 
hrajidavit. 



The trackways upon which the cradles 
move are inclined at an angle of 35® to the 
horizontal. The upper end of the cradle is 
curved outboard and from this the boat 
block is suspended. Single-wire ropes are 
used as falls and led to a winch on deck. 
This type of davit is particularly suitable 
for lifeboats of large size and it has the 
advantage of keeping the boat deck free 
for the use of passengers. 

GRAVITY TANK. A tank, located hi^ 
in the ship, into which fresh water is 
pumped periodically from low storage tanks. 
The ship’s fresh water piping system is fed 
from the gravity tank, from which the 
water flows under gravity head, 

GRE. Australian tied-bark canoe employed 
for fishing and transportation by the coastal 
Gippsland tribes of Victoria. The smallest 
craft are about 7^ ft. in length and carry 
2 people; the largest are 18 ft, long and 
carry 5 or 6. Also called yuro, 

GREASE IRON. One of several flat pieces 
of steel about % in. thick and 3 in. wide 
placed across the ground ways and spaced 
about 20 ft. apart to prevent the cradle 
from resting on the launching grease before 
the weight of the ship is transferred from 
the keel blocks and shores to the launching 
wa 3 rs. Also called separator. 

GREASER, Unlicensed member of the 
engine room staff who oils and greases bear- 


ings and mo'ving parts of main engines, 
auxiliaries and electric motors aboard ship; 
makes regular rounds of machinery and 
supplies proper grade of oil and grease 
usually according to a predetermined 
schedule. Also called oiler. 

Fr: Graisseur; Ger: Sckmierer; Laget’- 
halter, 

GREAT CIRCLE. The great circles of a 
sphere are those whose planes pass through 
the center of that sphere. 

Fr: Grand Cercle; Ger: Hauptkreis. 
GREAT CIRCLE CHART. A chart on 
which the earth’s surface is projected on a 
plane tangent to the earth’s surface by 
ra 3 ^ from the earth’s center. It is used par- 
ticularlj^ for finding course and distance by 
great circle sailing and usually covers some 
particular area of the ocean frequently 
navigated. The point of tangency is not 
at the pole, but is chosen for each chart to 
give the least distortion for the whole area 
covered. 

See Gnomonic Chart. 

GREAT CIRCLE SAILING. The art of 
conducting a ship from one point to another 
by the shortest possible route, namely, 
along the arc of a great circle. As the great 
circle, with the exception of the meridians 
and the equator, intersects each meridian 
at a different angle, in order to steer along 
it a ship would have to be continually alter- 
ing her course. In practice this is not pos- 
sible, and the mariner therefore selects a 
number of points on the great circle track 
a short distance apart and sails on the 
rhumb lines connecting them. 

Ft: Navigation Ortkodromique ; Namga- 
tion par Arc de Grand Cercle; Ger: 
Segeln im grossten Krei&e. 

See Rhuml) Line. 

Berkeley, L. M., Great-Circle Satling, New 
York, 1926. 

GREAT LINES. A term used by North 
Sea fishermen to denote a type of long 
lines fitted with large hooks and long, 
widely-spread snoods. Chiefly used for cod, 
conger, skate, dog fish, and halibut. The 
great lines are left down for longer inter- 
vals than the small lines. The number of 
hooks may vary from 1000 to 5500. The 
snoods are corked so as to lift them off the 
bottom and prevent their being rolled by 
creatures. Also called overs, farot hues. 
Up to fourteen miles of lines may be shot 
by a single vessel. They are hauled in by 
a motor or steam driven line haul^, 

Fr: Grcmdes Carder; Ger: 
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GREAT LINING. Fishing carried on with 
great lines over the deeper banks of the 
ocean. Hand-lining in depths of over 60 
fathoms, 

Fr: Peche aicx Grandes Cordes; Ger: 
Grundangelfischerei ; Langleinen^ 
fischerei. 

GREENCASTLE YAWL. 

See Dronthiem. 

GREEN FISH. Trade name for cod, hake, 
haddock, herring when unsalted. 

Ger: Ungetrockneter Fisch, 
GREENHEART. A hard and strong wood 
originating from Guiana, highly resistant to 
the attacks of marine borers. It is useful 
in shipbuilding for all purposes where great 
strength and durability are required, as in 
rudder stocks. Weight when seasoned 51 to 
62 lb. per cu. ft. 

Fr: Greenheart; Ger; Greenheart. 
GREENWICH CIVIL TIME (XT. S.). 
Mean solar time in which the day com- 
mences at midnight on the meridian of 
Greenwich. Mean time counted from Green- 
wich mean midnight. Also called Greenwich 
mean time (G. B.), universal time. 

Fr: Temps moyen de Greenwich; Ger: 
Mittlere Greenwich Zeit. 
GREENWICH TIME OF SIDEREAL 
NOON. The mean solar time at Green- 
wich when the first point of Aries is on the 
local meridian. 

Fr: Temps Sideral de Greenwich; Ger: 
Greenwich Stemzeit. 

GREGALE. Name given by the Maltese 
people to a strong northeasterly wind which 
blows in the Ionian Sea and neighboring 
parts of central Mediterranean mainly dur- 
ing the winter. 

GRETA GARBO. See Double- Clewed Jib. 
GRIBBLE. A species of shipworm {lAm- 
norm terebrans) much smaller than the 
Teredo navalis. It bores its way to and fro 
in the wood and is, therefore, easily detected. 
Very destructive to submerged timber. 

Fr: Limnorie; Ger: Bohr asset, 
GRIDIRON. An open framework of parallel 
beams or girders for supporting a ship in a 
tidal dock, which dries out at low water, 
permitting bottom examination and repairs 
to be carried out during a period which 
varies according to the range of tides. Also 
called careening grid. 

Fr: Grit de Carinage; Banc de Carinage; 
Ger; Balkenrost; Kielhank; Trock- 
engrating. 

GRILL FLOORING. See Grating. 


^ 

GRIP. That part of an oar gripped by the 
hands when rowing. Also called handle 
grasp. ’ 

Fr: Poignee; Ger: Rudergriff ; Riemerir 
gnjf. 

GRIP. To hold; said of an anchor when 
the flukes get embedded in the ground. 

Fr; Crocher; Ger: Greijcn; H alien, ' 
GRIPE. 1. The area about the junction 
of stem and keel. Also called forefoot. 

2. A curved piece of timber which* joins 
the keel of a wooden ship to the cutwater. 
It is bolted to the fore side of the stem 
under the cutwater and is sometimes fur- 
iher secured by two horseshoe-shaped cop- 
per straps. 

Fr: Bnon; Ger: Unterlauj; Vorlauf. 

3. One of the metal fastenings for secur- 
ing a ship’s boat in its stowage or cradle. 

Fr: Snisine; Ger: Bootskrabber. 

4. One of the bands made of canvas 
matting or sennit fitted with thimbles in 
the ends and passed from davit head over 
and under a boat when secured for sea. They 
cross diagonally outside of the boat and are 
provided with lanyard or monkey tail slips 
for letting go. 

Fr: Sangle; Ger: Bootsbrok. 

GRIPE (to). A vessel gripes when it tends 
to come up into the wind while sailing 
close-hauled. 

Fr: Eire Ardent; Ger: Luvgierig sein. 

See Ardency. 

GRIPE IN, To secure a boat for sea by 
use of gripes. 

GRIPE IRON. 

See Horseshoe. 

GRIPE LASHING. A lashing spliced to 
the legs of the gripes and secured either to 
the davit head or the strongback. 

GRIPE PIECE. 

See Gripe. 

GRIPE PLATE. 

See Horseshoe. 

GROIN. A structure projecting from shore 
and designed to break the current and 
thereby check erosion and build out the 
shore by a deposit of new material. 

Fr: Epi; Ger: Buhne, 

GROMMET. 1. Also grummet or grum- 
met ring. A ring of hemp, wire, or rope 
made from a single strand by laying it up 
three times around its own part. 

Fr: Erseau; Ger: Taukranz; Grummet-^ 
stropp, 

2. A small eyelet in a sail through which 
a stop or roband is passed. Also a metaJ 
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eyelet, frequently made of two parts, 
punched together and fitted in the edge of 
a sail, awning, or hammock. 

Pr: Oeuillet; G-er: Gattlagel. 

3. A thread of oakum dipped in white 
lead and wound around a deck bolt to 
make it watertight. 

Pr: Cravate; Ger: Hanjzopj. 
GROMMET FENDER. A portable fender 
consisting of rope grommets grafted or cov- 
ered with rope yarns. 

Pr: Erseau de Defense; Ger: Taukranz- 
fender. 

GROMMET RING. 

See Grommet 

GROOMSPORT YAWL. An open boat of 
•Norwegian origin from Belfast Lou^ 
(Northern Ireland) with rounded stem and 
sharp stern. The smaller craft are rigged 
with one mast and dipping lug. The larger 
boats with over 20 ft. keel have two masts, 
the shorter one stepped forward. Both sails 
have their foot extended by a boom. 
GROOVED-BXTTT CALKING TOOL. A 
tool used for flush nonwatertight calking 
where appearance is a consideration. 
GROSS-FORM CHARTER. A voyage 
charter by which the owner pays for all 
regular expenses incident to the voyage 
from the time the ship is berthed until the 
cargo is discharged. 

Ger: Brutto Charter. 

Not only are the operating expenses, sub- 
sistence, stores, and supplies for deck and 
engine, as well as fuel, paid by the owners, 
but also port charges, towage, pilotage, 
wharfage, stevedoring, and all ordinary 
expenses that arise from the regular prose- 
cution of the voyage, or that are incident 
to the loading and discharging of cargo. 
Contingent costs such as demurrage, lighter- 
age and extra expenses for working cargo 
on Sundays and holidays are in addition to 
the charter rate and borne by the charterers. 
The gross form charter is the one by which 
the owner assumes the greater obhgations. 
Trip charters are usually of the gross-form 
type. 

GROSS FREIGHT. 1. Freight money 
without any allowance for navigation 
chsirges or dues, cost of fuel, and so on. 

2. The sum payable to the shipowner 
for freight without deducting the expenses 
of earning the freight. 

3 . The sum payable to the shipowner 
with the premiums of insurance and com- 
missions. 

Fr: Fret Brut; Ger: BrvitcfrachU 
GROSS TON. A unit of capacity of lOO 


cu. ft. (2.S3 cu. meters) used for ascertaining 
the legal or register tonnage of vessels. 
Also called register ton, vessel ton. 

FV. Tonne de Jauge; Ger: Register tonne. 
GROSS TONNAGE. The gross tonnage 
or gross register tonnage of a vessel consists 
of its total measured cubic contents 
expressed in units of 100 cu. ft. or 2.83 cu. 
m. The actual cubical contents of any space 
is measured in accordance with prescribed 
methods and formulas as originated by 
Moomom, which are incorporated in the 
measurement rules of the leading maritime 
coimtries. 

Fr: Tonnage Brut; Jauge Brute; Ger: 
Brutto-Tonnengehalt ; Bruttoraum^ 
gehalt; Grosstonnage. 

The lack of uniformity in gross tonnage 
for vessels of various nations results not 
only from the various methods of measure- 
ment employed, but also from differences 
as to the number of spaces which are 
excluded from measurement. Since some 
spaces are excluded from measurement it 
follows that, in practice, the gross tonnage 
of a vessel does not represent its entire 
enclosed cubical capacity. 

GROUND. To nm ashore. To strike the 
bottom through ignorance, violence, or 
accident. 

Fr: Eckouer ; Se metfre au plein; Ger: 
An Grund geraten; Aujlaufen. 
6R0TINDAGE. 1. A port charge or har- 
bor due exacted for permission to anchor. 

2. A fee charged by port authorities for 
allowing a ship to remain in port. 

GROUND BAIT. Bait thrown overboard 
to attract fish. Also called toll bait in the 
United States. It is usually made of slivers 
of fish passed through a bait mill and ground 
up into a mush. Water is added to it before 
it is used, and when in this condition it also 
is termed chum or stosh. 

GROUND CHAIN. Heavy chain used 
with permanent moorings and connecting 
the various legs or bridles. In single moor- 
ing there is no ground chain, the vessel 
being made fast to the riding chain. 

Fr: Chaine de Fond; Ger: Muringhetten, 
GROUND-GLASS SOUNDING TUBE. 

See Soimding. 

GROUNDING. See Ground. 
GROUNDING CLAUSE. A huU clai^e 
in marine insurance policies which sftates 
that grounding in certain rivers, canals, and 
bars is not to be deemed a stranding. 
GROUNDING KEEL. Grounding keek 
are composed of doubling ships of plate or 
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built-up girders, or of elm logs secured 
between two angle bars fitted to the bottom 
of the vessel at a distance from the center- 
line corresponding to the position of the 
docking keel blocks when a vessel is in dry 
dock. Their purpose is to distribute the 
pressure on the bottom of the ship when 
it is in dry dock, and thus to obviate undue 
strain. Their under side is in the same hori- 
zontal plane as the center keel, so that 
they serve as additional support. 

Pr: Quille d^&chouage; Ger; ScheuerkieL 
GROUND LINE. 

See Long Line, 


in fine weather and when the sea beyond it 
is calm. A swell remaining after a gale. 

Fr: Houle de fond; Ger: Grnrtddiinmg. 
GROUND TACKLE. A general term for 
the anchors, cables, warps, springs, and so 
on, used for securing a vessel at anchor. 

Fr: Apparaux de Mouillage; Ger: 
Ankergeschirr ; Grrundgeschin] 

Grundtakelung, ^ 

GROUND WARP. A Manila and "wire 
rope 25 to 50 fathoms in length which runs 
between the ends of the wings and the 
otter boards in a French-rigged trawl net. 

Fr: Bras. 



GROUND LOG. A form of log used 
for showing the direction and speed of a 
vessel over the ground in shoal water. It 
consists of an ordinary log line with a hand 
lead of 7 to 9 lb. substituted for the log 
chip. When used, the lead remains fixed at 
the bottom and line shows the path and 
speed of the ship and the eSect of any 
current which may exist. 

Fr: Loch de Fond; Ger; Gnmdlog. 
GROUND ROPE. A heavy wire or Manila 
rope attached to the lower edge of the 
mouth of a trawl net with the object of 
preventing the escape of the fish underneath 
the net. Also called footrope. 

Fr: Bourrelet; Ger: Grundtau. 

When trawling on rough ground the foot- 
rope is furnished with wooden rollers called 
bobbins. In large trawl nets it has a center 
core of wire covered by old netting and 
this is romded with old Manila. When com- 
plete it measures about 10 in, in circum- 
ference. 

GROUND SWELL. A sudden swell pre- 
ceding a gale, which rises along shore, often 


GROUND-WAYS. Timbers made fast to 
the ground, extending fore and aft under 
the hull on each side of the keel to form a 
broad surface track on which a ship is end- 
launched. Ground-ways for a side launching 
are much the same. 

Fr: Coulisse de Lancement; Ger; Ahlauf^ 
bahn. 

GROUP PLASHING LIGHT. A ligkt 
showing at regular intervals a group of two 
or more flashes. 

Fr: Feu d J^clats ^0roupes; Ger: Gruppemr 
blinkfeuer. 

GROUP OCCULTING LIGHT. A steady 
light with, at regular intervals, a group of 
two or more sudden eclipses. 

Fr; Feu a Occultations Groupies; Ger: 
Unterhrochenes Feuer mit Orup' 
penunterbreckung. 

GROW, An anchor cable is said to grow 
in the direction in which it is lying. 

Fr: Appel; Ger: Weise. 

See Tend* 
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GROWLER. A low-lying mass of floe ice 
whicii is not easily seen by approaching 
vessels owing to its dark indigo color. It is 
therefore a menace to shipping. It is usually 
caused by the capsizing and disintegration 
of an iceberg. 

Fr: Grondeur. 

GROWN FRAME, A natural crooked 
piece of wood used for the framing of small 
craft. Grown frames are preferred to sawed 
or bent frames when the molding is in 
excess of the siding. 

Fr : Membrure de Brin; Ger: Gewachsener 
Bjiant, 

GROWN SPAR. A solid spar obtained 
from a natural tree of suitable diameter 
as distinguished from a spar cut from a 
balk. 

Fr; Espar en boh de Brin; Ger: Erwach- 
senes Rundholz. 

GRUB BEAM. A curved timber which 
forms the contour of a round stem when 
made of a single laminated frame instead 
of several short pieces. 

GRUNDEL. A Dutch boat of the same 
ts^pe as the punter, with the difference that 
the stem is built with a transom. Also called 
gondel. It is used for fishing or transporta- 
tion on inland waters and rarely ventures 
out to sea. Length 46.5 ft. Breadth 12.4 ft. 
(tyT)ical.) 

STRING. See Draw Rope. 
GTJAJIBACA. Name given by the Guarani 
(Warrau) Indians of Venezuela and Guiana 
"to the corial. 

See CoriaL 

GtrARANTEED FREIGHT (U. S.). 

Freight payable even if the goods are not 
delivered according to the terms of the 
contract, if such failure results from causes 
beyond the control of the shipowner. 
GUARANTEE ENGINEER. A marine 
engineer on a new vessel appointed by the 
engine builders and paid by the owners. 
His duty is to control and verify on their 
behalf the smooth working of the whole 
plant during a certain period after the ship 
has left the builders^ yard. 

Ft: Micardden de Garantie; Ger: 
Garantie-Maschinist. 

GUARD CHAIN. Short-link galvanized 
iron chain used with portable stanchions 
around hatchway openings, accommodation 
ladders, etc. 

GUARDING. The strengthening border 
about 5 to 10 meshes deep on the sides of 
each lint in a drift net. 

IV: WaretaiUe; Gkr: Bandmaschen, 


GUARD RAIL (G. B.). 1, The uppermost 
of a series of rails aroimd an upper deck to 
prevent people from falling overboard. It 
IS made of wood and must be at a minimum 
height of 3 ft. 6 in. from the deck. Also 
called accommodation rail. 

Fr: Bambarde; Ger: Eandleiste. 

2. A fore-and-aft timber bolted to the 
ship’s side at deck level, serving as a fender. 
(In Great Britain called belting.) A similar 
timber carried along the sides just above 
the waterline is called bilge guard rail. 

Fr: Ceinture; Ger: Reibholz; Schetter- 
leiste. 

GUARD ROPE, A light rope at the head, 
foot, and sides of a drift or gill net. 

Fr: Vactait. 

GUDGEON. One of the several lugs pro- 
jecting from the after side of the stem or 
rudderpost to support the rudder. Also 
called rudder brace, rudder lug, rudder snug. 
Each gudgeon is bored out to receive the 
corresponding pintle fastened to the fore- 
part of the rudder, which thus turns as upon 
hinges. Gudgeons are cast with, forged on, 
bolted, or welded to the stempost. 

Fr: Femelot; Ger: Ruderdse. 
GUESS-WARP. 1. A line or hawser car- 
ried in a small boat from a ship to a buoy, 
anchor, or the shore in order to warp the 
vessel towards it. Also called guest-warp. A 
portion of the hawser is coiled in the boat 
to insure reaching the desired point. It is 
from the necessity of judging lie distance 
by the eye that it is called ^'guess-warp.*' 

Fr: Faux-Bras Mange en Creance; Ger: 
Jageleine; Vertauleine. 

2. A line from forward, rove throu^ a 
thimb le at the outer end of a boat boom, 
rigged by naval vessels in harbor, to which 
the ship’s boats and visiting boats may 
secure. A toggle is fitted through the line 
abaft the thimble. 

GUEST FLAG. A yacht flag displayed in 
place of the absence flag when the owner 
is not on board and the boat is being used 
by guests. It is a blue rectangular flag with 
a diagonal white bar. 

Fr: PaviUon (FlnvitSs; Ger: Gastficgge. 
GUEST ROPE. !• A line to assist tbe 
towline either to steady the tow car to 
lengthen the towline ot act as a prerraiter. 
2. The grab rope that runs alon^de to 
assist boats coming to the gangway. It 
leads from forward throng a buH^ eye cm 
to the boat boom. 3. A stout rope filnng 
outside a ves&sl fore and alt to fj^ a hcJd 
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for boats, lighters, barges to ride by when 
alongside. This term is also applied by some 
to any rope used to attach a boat astern 
of a vessel. 

Fr: Faux-Bras de Tangon; Ger: Bootstau. 

Also Grab Rope, Boat Line, Gift Rope. 
GTTFFA. 

See Basket Boat. 

GBILALO. A shallow-draft open boat 
used in the small coasting trade around the 
Philippine Islands. Also called jilcilo. It is 
sharp at both ends. The hull has fine lines 
at both ends with pronounced flare. Length 
65 ft. Breadth 10 ft. Draft 2% to 3 ft. 
(Average.) 

These boats are rigged with two masts. 
The tallest or mainmast is placed just for- 
ward of amidships. The shrouds are fastened 
to spars acting as outriggers. The foremast 
is much shorter than the main and placed 
right forward. Oars with circular blades are 
used for propulsion when becalmed. 
GUINEA CURRENT. An easterly flowing 
current in the Gulf of Guinea. 

Buchanan, J. Y., The Guinea and Equatorial 
Currents, Geographical Journal (London) 
(March, 1896). 

GUL. Melanesian dugout canoe with dou- 
ble outrigger from Mabuiag Island (Torres 
Straits). Also called nar. 

The hull is built with round bottom, each 
end sloping up to a blunt point. A wash 
strake extends from bow to stern and is 
closed at both ends by a breakwater. It is 
fastened to the body of the canoe with 
sennit lashing and split bamboo is placed 
over the seam. Diagonally crossed struts are 
inserted in the hollow of the hull to keep 
the sides apart. Length 30 to 60 ft. 

The outrigger consists of two booms 
placed about 6 ft. apart and projecting 
about 10 to 12 ft. on each side. It was for- 
merly rigged with large oblong plaited mats, 
which were kept rigid by being skewered 
on each side to a bamboo pole. Two sails 
were generally used and there was no mast. 
These have nowadays been replaced by 
European fore-and-aft sails with mast. 
GULBA. A dugout canoe used by the 
Goldi people of the Lower Amur River 
(Siberia). It is hewed from a hammagda 
tree, and is deeper, narrower, and thicker 
than the Otonga canoe. Termed moma by 
the Oroki people. 

GULF STREAM. A warm current of the 
North Atlantic Ocean originating in the 
westward equatorial current and deflected 
northward by the South American coast 
into the Gulf of Mexico, whence it follows 
approximately the North American coast as 
far as Nantucket Island and is then, deflected 


more eastward. In the Gulf of Mexico its 
velocity attains over 4 nautical miles per 
hour but in the North Atlantic it is reduced 
to between 10 and 15 miles per day. 
GULLER, A special bit used by boat- 
buildeis to make a slight countersink in 
planks to receive the fastenings. 

GULLY. A term used in oceanography to 
denote the relatively narrow extension of a 
trough or basin of the sea bottom stretching 
towards the continent. 

Fr: Chenal; Ger: Rinne, 

GUNDALOW. Name applied in some 
parts of New England to scows or barges 
used in gathering marsh hay, or for lighter- 
ing. One type of gundalow is a sailing barge, 
and was used on the Piscataqua River, New 
Hampshire, for river trade between Ports- 
mouth and Dover. The hull was built of 
logs hewn and bolted together somewhat 
like a Chesapeake log canoe. Its form was 
similar to that of the bilge-board racing 
scow. The midsection had a flat bottom, 
quick round bilge, and sharply flared top 
fittings. The bow and stem were shaped like 
the ends of a teaspoon, the bow being the 
sharper. Length over-all 69 ft. 10 in. Breadth 
19 ft. Depth 4 ft. 5 in. (in hold amidships). 
Capacity 60 tons. (Typical.) 

The boats had but one leeboard, and were 
rigged with a stump mast forward and a 
lateen sail fitted with a counter weight to 
aid in handling when going under bridges. 
There was a small cabin aft and a long 
hatch amidships. An outboard rudder was, 
used for steering. The wheel was abaft the 
cabin trunk. 

GUNG. 

See Fleet. 

GUN HARPOON. A weapon used on a 
whale catcher, measuring 5 to 6 ft. in length 
and 3y2 in. in diameter and weighing about 
100 lb. The shank, or part which enters the 
gun, is perforated throughout its length by 
an elongated slit so as to allow the shackle 
connecting the harpoon with the line to 
remain outside the mouth of the gun when 
the shank is inserted in the barrel. 

A hollow cast-iron cap filled with blasting 
powder may be screwed to the tip of the 
harpoon, forming its point. A time fuse 
discharges the bomb inside the body of the 
whale, 3 to 5 seconds after the harpoon has 
left the muzzle of the gun. It has four 10-in. 
prongs hinged to the spearhead, which open 
out at an angle of 45° when the line tightens 
after the harpoon has struck, 

Ger: Geschutzharpune. 
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GUN METAL, A non ferrous alloy used in 
shipbuilding. It is of value for bronze cast- 
ings w’here strength and resistance to corro- 
sion at ordinary temperatures are required. 
It contains 88 per cent copper, 10 per cent 
tin, and 2 per cent zinc. It is used for 
stern-tube bushings, shaft liners, gear 
wheels, pad eyes and ringbolts. 

Fr: Laiton Rouge; Ger: Geschutzbronze. 
GUNNING. A process used in steel ship- 
building to secure watertightness by filling 
the space between faying surfaces with 
red lead paste forced under high pressure 
with a putty gun. Gunning is usually 
resorted to only when other, more certain 
methods of procuring tightness, as calking 
or welding, have been found impracticable. 
GUNNY. Gunnies are bags of standard 
size made from jute. The word “gunny” 
covers all kinds of jute goods such as 
Hessian and rough sacking. 
GUNSTOCKING. A broad deck plank of 
teak cut to a curve on one side and notched 
on the other to fit the ends of the deck 
planks at bow and stem where the deck 
narrows in a curve. 

GUN TACKLE. A tackle composed of a 
fall and two single blocks. 

Fr: Palan a Deux Poulies Simples; jGrdr: 

Doppelte eimcheibige Talje. 
GUNTER IRON. One of the two fittings 
by which a gunter-yard is secured to its 
mast, the lower one being at the throat of 
the sail and the upper one between the 
throat and masthead. Both are fitted with 
a locking pin for taking the spar down when 
not in use. 

Fr: Blin; Ger: Gleitring. 

GUNTER LUG. A sort of standing lug, 
very high in the peak, with the yard nearly 
vertical. The yard is kept to the mast by 
jaws or some similar device at the lower 
end and further up is hooked to a traveler as 
an ordinary standing lug. The yard does not 
stand quite parallel with the mats as does 
that of a true gunter. The term “gunter lug” 
is a misnomer as the sail is neither a true 
sliding gunter nor a true lug. Gaff lug would 
be a better term as the alteration is really 
the fitting of gaff jaws and halyards on a 
lug yard and sail but the effect is, much 
more that of a true gunter than of a gaff 
sail, as in the latter the gaff sags to leeward 
while the so-called gunter lug does not. It 
is one of the best rigs for small racing boats 
but the gaff sail is far superior in larger 


craft as the long yard of the gunter becomes 
unmanageable. 

Fr: Houari; Ger: Houarisegel. 

See LngsaiL 

GUNTER RIG. A small boat rig in which 
the sail, called gimter, is extended by a 
yard secured to a short mast by two iron 
travelers known as gimter irons, which make 
the 3 "ard stand nearly parallel to the mast 
and well above it. Also called sliding rig. 

Fr: Greement Houari; Ger: Houari Take- 
lung; Gleitzeug. 

The yard is hoisted by a single halyard 
rove through a sheave hole at masthead. A 
variation of this rig consists of fitting the 
lower end of the yard with jaws and a 
parrel rope and setting the sail with two 
halj'ards, peak and throat. The peak halyard 
is bent to a rnast traveler, which hooks into 
a span. In this rig yard and boom are gen- 
erally of the same length. It was a popular 
rig for open dinghies, sailing canoes and 
half-deck racing boats until the adv^ent of 
the Bermuda rig. 

GUNTER YARD. A light spar used for 
setting a gunter sail. It slides abaft the mast, 
to which it is connected by means of two 
fittings called gunter irons, one fixed to the 
lower end of the yard and one higher up. 
A variation of the rig is now prev^alent in 
which the lower end of the yard is fitted 
with jaws. 

Fr: Vergue de Houari; Ger: Schieberahe. 
GUNWALE. 1. The upper edge of a ves- 
sel’s or boat’s side. 

2. An imaginary line formed by the inter- 
section of the shell plating with the weather- 
deck stringer plate. In wooden hulls the line 
of intersection of the plank sheer with the 
topmost side plank. 

Fr: Lisse de Plat-Bord ; Ger: Dollbaum. 

See Box Gunwale, Open Gunwale. 
GUNWALE BAR. Angle bar connecting 
the sheer strake to the upper or weather- 
deck stringer plate. 

Fr: Comiere Gout Here; Ger: Behan- 
deckelwinkel ; StnngerwinkeL 
GUNWALE CAPPING. A top piece in 
open boats where the gunwale is away from 
the sheer strake by the amount of the rib 
thickness (Bos gunwale). 

GUNWALE RAIL. Hand rail running 
along the gunwale in a lifeboat to provide 
facility of access into the boat from the 
water. Also called jackstay. 

GUNWALE TANK. 

See Topside Tank. 

GURUY. 

See Line Roller, Trawl RoHen 
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GURRY (U. S.)‘ The refuse after cleaning 
or dressing fish, consisting of heads and 
viscera. Called offal in Great Britain. It is 
thrown overboard or in some cases sold for 
reducing. 

See Bait. 

GURRY BAIT. Name given by Atlantic 
Banks fishermen to cod, haddock, or hake 
cut into strips 6 or 6 in, in length and about 

2 in. wide and used as bait in the halibut 
fisheries. Also called gurry. 

GURRY FISH. See School Fish. 

GURRY PEN (U. S.). Oblong bin about 

3 ft. deep fastened with lashings to the deck 
of a vessel engaged in the hook-and-line 
fisheries and used for stowing salt bait 
(gurry) during fishing operations. 

GUSCIO. See Gourse. 

GUSSET. 1. A triangular or square plate 
lying in a horizontal or slightly inclined 
plane used for reinforcing the connection 
between the margin plate, tank-side bracket, 
and frame. In some vessels a continuous 
fore-and-aft tie plate is used instead to 
avoid fitting numerous small gussets. Also 
called gusset plate. 

2. A tie plate, used for fastening beams, 
frames, stanchions and the like to other 
structural members. 

Fr; Gousset; Ger: Fdcherplatte, 
GUSSET PLATE, See Gusset 
GUST. A sudden increase in the velocity 
of the wind of short duration. It is often 
experienced near mountainous coasts. Gusts 
are probably due to a turbulent or eddy 
motion arising from the friction offered by 
the ground to the flow of the current of air. 

Fr : Rafale Fougue ; Ger : Wivdstoss. 
GUTTER. Member of the crew of a cod- 
fishing vessel who belongs to the splitting 
or dressing gang, who opens the bellies of 
the fish, removes the livers for oil, and tears 
out the viscera. 

Fr: Mhochtewr. 

GUY. 1. A rope or whip supporting or 
steadying a spar in a horizontal or inclined 
plane such as a bowsprit, a davit, a cargo 
boom and so on. 2. A slack rope extend- 
ing between two masts and carrying a block 
or tackle is also occasionally called ^‘guy.^’ 
3. A rope used to steady an object when 
hoisted or lowered. 

Fr: Retenue; Ger: Geie. 

See Belly Guy, Blubber Guy, Boom Guy, 
Davit Guy, Derrick Guy, Flying 
Guys, Jib Guy, Jumper Guy, Steam 
Guy. 


GUY SPAN. A cargo rig used for handling 
long pieces of cargo, such as steel rails and 
lumber. Also called steam schooner guy 
(U. S.). It consists of a gun tackle. One 
block is shackled to the head band of each 
derrick, the hauling part of the tackle lead- 
ing along the derrick down to the deck, 
being made fast to a cleat on the mast. 
GUZ20. Open fishing boat of the Adriatic 
originating from the Gulf of Trieste, 
employed in strand fisheries. The hull is 
built with keel, rounded stem and sternpost, 
sharp stern. It has a cuddy at each end 
and three thwarts. The rig consists of a 
portable mast with sprit or lateen sail. 
Length 14.7 to 16 ft. Breadth 4.9 ft. Depth 
(inside) 1.9 ft. 

See Gozzo. 

GUZZONO. Half-decked Italian sailing 
boat employed in the local fisheries of the 
Ligurian coast. It is of the same type and 
rig as the leudo rivano but smaller and 
carries no jib. 

GYASSA. A two- or three-mast, lateen- 
rigged, seagoing barge of Arab build from 
the Nile delta, employed in the local coast- 
ing trade of the Gulf of Suez, northern Red 
Sea, and eastern Mediterranean, for trans- 
porting cargoes of coal and rice. Also called 
gaiassa. 

The hull is wall-sided, with high bow 
decked at a steep angle right up to the 
stemhead, and transom stern with large 
rudder. The flat bottom is fitted with a 
short length of keel forward as w’ell as 
aft,^ which runs gradually into the hull 
amidships: the purpose of which is for pro- 
tection when grounding, as well as for giv- 
ing more grip in the water. The fore- and 
mainsail are lateen and set outside the 
rigging. The mizzen is a settee sail with 
yard slxmg inside the rigging. 

GYBE. When sailing free, to put the helm 
over so as to bring the boom on the oppo- 
site side. 

To cause fore-and-aft sails to swing over 
from one side to the other when running 
free, through the wind getting on the lee 
side of the sails. Also jibe. The opposite of 
tacking. 

Fr: C Differ; Ger: Giepen; Durchkaien, 
GYPSY. 

See Gipsy. 

GYRO COMPASS. An instrument receiv- 
ing its directive force from a gyroscope 
operated by electric motors. Its directive 
action is based on the mechanical laws gov- 
erning the dynamics of rotating bodies. It 
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GYRO-PILOT-~GYROSCOPIC STABILIZER 


consists essentially of a heavy disc mounted 
in gimbals with a free suspension and driven 
at high^ speed by electrical power. A dial 
mechanically connected with the discs has 
the points and diagram of the maiiner^s 
compass marked on its face and from it 
is indicated the ship’s true course. Second- 
ary or repeating dials are electrically 
connected to indicate the course at other 
stations on board. These are called gyro^ 
repeaters. The directive force of a gyro- 


The orc^ary action of the helmsman is 
obtained in tins apparatus by the repeater- 
compass motor, which drives a contact- 
making arrangement. In the repeater the 
slightest sheer of the vessel off her course 
generates a flow of current, which actuates 
a relay. The relay starts a motor, which 
drives the steering wheel through a sprocket 
chain. A clutch permits the gyro-pilot to be 
thrown out of gear whenever it is desired. 
Desired alterations in the vessel’s course 
are introduced through a small handwheel 


STEERINO 



compass is maximum at the equator and 
nil at the poles. 

Tr; Compos Gyroscopique ; Ger: Kreiselr 
kompass. 

See Compass. 

Rawlings, The Theory oj the Gyrocompass 
(London, 1929); Speny Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Gyro Compass and Gyro Pilot 
Manual (New York, 1944), 

GYRO-PILOT, An automatic steering ap- 
paratus connected to the repeater of a 
gyro-compass, designed to hold a vessel on 
the desired course without helmsman. Also 
called automatic steerer, iron quarter- 
master. 

Pr; Auto ’’Gouvemail; Ger: Selbststeuer, 


placed on the repeater compass. Each com- 
plete revolution of this wheel corresponds 
to a change of 10 degrees in the course 
steered. In case of emergency or breakdown 
the gyro-pilot can be instantaneously thrown 
out of gear and the ship steered by the ordi- 
nary hand gear. 

GYROSCOPIC STABILIZER. A heavy 
electrically driven gyroscope with a wei^t 
of about 1 per cent of the ship’s displace- 
ment, designed to reduce the amount of 
rolling. 

Pr: BtahUisatevr Gyroscopiqm; Qffsz 
Schiffskreisel, 

The stabilizer consists of a main staial- 
izing gyro with vertical spinning Rrift so 
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mounted that it can be precessed in the advantages over other systems is high roll- 

horizontal plane by means of a circular quenching efficiency when working within 

rack engaging with the pinions of the pre- its roll-quenching range. Its drawbacks are 

cession motor. It is capable of opposing high initial cost and comparatively large 

the roll-producing couples by a series oif net weight of equipment, 

equal and opposite couples with practically Chalmers, T. W., The Automatic JStabiliza- 

no lag between the roll-producing couple tion oj Ships, London, 1931. 

and the opposing stabilizing couple. Its 


H. 3MEEIIDIA1T ALTITUDE (nautical astron- 
omy). 

h. ALTITUDE (nautical astronomy). 

H.A. HOUR ANGLE (nautical astromony). 
H/A or D. HAVRE-ANTWEEP OR DUNKIRK 
range of ports in (grain trade), 
h/c HELD COVERED (marine insurance). 

H.D, HOURLY DIFFERENCE (nautical astron- 
omy). 

H.E, HEIGHT OF BYE (nautical astronomy). 
H/H. HAVRE-HAMBURG range of ports in 
(grain trade). 

H. and M. hull and machinery or mate- 
rials (marine insurance). 

H,0. hydrographic office. All charts and 
books issued by this office are 
identified by the letters H.O. 
preceding the serial number of 
the publication. 

H.P. HORIZONTAL PARALLAX, 

H-W. HIGH WATER. 

H.W.F. and C. high water pull and 

CHANGE. 

H.W.O.S.T. HIGH WATER ORDINARY SPRING 
TIDES. 

HAAF. 

See Sixern, Sexaern. 

HACK CHRONOMErER. A chronome- 
ter which fails on test to meet the exacting 
requirements of a standard chronometer, 
but which is sufficiently accurate to war- 
rant no further adjustment or additional 
test. If there are three chronometers, the 
third or least reliable is frequently a hack 
chronometer. It is used for comparison pur- 
poses. 

HACKMATACK. A tough and durable 
wood used in boat building in the form of 
knees or crooks. It is very suitable for stems, 
keels and breast-hooks of small boats. Also 
called tamarack, American larch. 

Fr: Meleze (TAmeriqm; Ger: Hackman 
tack. 


HACUA. Name given by the Yahgan 
Indians to their summer canoe, made of 
bark and similar to the anan. 

HADDOCK LIKE. A 2-lb. white line used 
for catching haddock and whiting. The total 
number of hooks in a set varies between 
1,000 and 4,000. Also called small line. 

Fr: Ligne a Cahillaud; Petites Cordes; 
Ger : Schellfischschnur. 

HAGUE CONVENTION (1907). A series 
of 13 agreements drawn up by the delegates 
of 44 countries at the second international 
peace conference held at the Hague in 1907. 
It included : 

1. A convention relative to the status of 
enemy merchant ships at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

2. A convention relative to the conversion 
of merchant ships into warships. 

3. A convention relative to certain restric- 
tions with regard to the exercise of the 
right of capture in naval war. 

4. A convention relative to the creation 
of an international prize court. 

American Journal of International Law, voL 
2 (1908). 

HAGUE RULES (1921). Rules defining 
the risks to be assumed by sea carriers 
under bills of lading adopted by the Inter- 
national Law Association at the Hague 
Conference in 1921. A code defining the 
respective rights and liabilities of shipowners 
and shippers in the carriage of goods by sea. 
These rules were voluntarily drawn up at an 
International Conference of Shipowners, 
Traders, Underwriters, Bankers, etc., held 
at The Hague in 1921 and adopted by the 
International Law Association. 

Ft: Regies de la Haye; Ger: Eaager 
Regeln. 

See York- Antwerp Rules, "Warsaw- 
Oxford Rules. 

Cole, S. D., The Hague Rules Explained, 
London, 1927. 
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HAIL. 1. A ship is said to hail from the 
port where it is registered, and to which 
it therefore properly belongs. 

Fr: Avoir Son Port d’ Attache; Ger: 

Stammen. 

2, To call out, to address a boat or ves- 
sel, as, '^Ahoy!’’ 

Fr: ffeler; Arraisonner; Ger: Preien; 

Anpreien, 

HAIR BRACKET. An ornamental scroll 
terminating one of the rails of the head 
just below the figure head. 

HAJER. A general term for Danish seine 
boats built in different sizes from 15 to 25 
tons. Also called Hai. They are deep and 
broad decked fore and aft, with transom 
stern and carvel planking. They are cutter- 
rigged and fitted with an auxiliary engine 
of from 35 to 40 hp. Length 412 ft. Breadth 
13.7 ft. (Typical.) 

HAKAS. Pol 3 mesian single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe from Alu (Shortland Island), 
northwestern Solomon Islands. The long 
sharp pointed bow has a little carving on 
the under surface, while the stern has a 
diamond-shaped protuberance. There is a 
deep wash strake. The outrigger apparatus 
is at a distance of about one-third of the 
canoe’s length from the bow rather than at 
mid length. It is rigged with mast and sail. 

The smaller boats, which are used only 
in sheltered waters, are from 16 to 18 ft. 
long, and so narrow that the occupant sits 
on a board placed on the gunwale with only 
his feet and legs inside the canoe. 
HALF-AND-HALF LAP SCARF. A scarf 
made by cutting one-half of the thickness 
of each of two timbers, which are lapped 
and securely bolted or spiked together. This 
scarf is used for ordinary rough work, not 
requiring much strength. 

See Scarf. 

HALF BEAM. A deck beam extending 
only part way across the hull and cut off 
at a hatchway or other deck opening, as j 
distinguished from a through beam, which 
runs from side to side. Also called short 
beam. 

Ft: Barrotin; DemiBav,; Ger: Kwrz- 
bolhen. 

HALF BLOCK MODEL. A solid wooden 
model showing in outboard profile half of 
the hull form of a ship. Also called Half 
model. 

Ft: Modele demirhloc; Ger: EalbmodeU, 
HALF BOARD. The action of a sailboat 
which luffs up into the wind until the head- | 
way has nearly ceased, and is then made to 


pay off on the same tack. Also called pilot’s 
luff. 

HALF-BREADTH PLAN. A plan or top 
view of half of a ship divided longitudinally, 
showing the waterlines, bow and buttock 
lines, and diagonal lines of construction. 

Fr. Plan Horizontal; Ger: TTasserlinien- 
ms; Wasserpassriss ; Grundriss. 
HALF-BREADTHS. Ordinates perpen- 
dicular to a vertical longitudinal plane 
dividing a vessel into two s^^mmetrical 
halves. One-half the molded beam. 

HALF BUCKLER. A hawse buckler 
sMpped when the cables are bent and made 
with a score to fit the cable. Half bucklers 
are put on after filling the hawsehole with 
shakings around the cable. Also called rid- 
ing buckler. 

Fr: Demi-Tape d’AJcubier; Ger: Halber 
Klusendeckel. 

HALF-CROWN SEIZING. A seizing for 
securing together two ropes which cross 
each other, used when the stre^ on each 
rope is unequal. 

Fr : Amarrage en Strive. 

HALF DECK. A partial deck above the 
lowest complete deck and below the main 
deck. 

Fr: Plate forme; Ger: Halhdeck. 
HALF-DECKED BOAT. A boat having 
a deck extending only over the fore part of 
the hull. Also a boat decked at ends with 
narrow deck or waterway on each side 
within the gunwales, the purpose of the deck 
being to render it safer under sail when 
listing over in a breeze. The term does not 
apply, however, to a small boat with both 
stem sheets and foresheets covered in. 
although the space decked over may measure 
exactly half the superficial area. If, on the 
other hand, only one plank is run around 
inside and covered into even a small fore- 
peak or cuddy the boat is considered 
half-decked. 

Fr: Bateau mi-ponte; Ger: Halbgedecktes 
Boot 

HALF-FLOOR TIMBER. In a wooden 
vessel, one of the timbers of the frame. 
Its head abuts against the heel of the second 
futtock. Its heel is bolted to the keel. Half 
of its length is bolted to the cross timber 
and the other half to the first futtock. 

Fr: Genou de Fond; Fausse Varangue; 
Demie Tarangue; Ger: Holbbodcn- 
vrrange. 

HALF FRAME. 

See Half Timber. 
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HALF HITCH. A hitch formed by passing 
the end of a rope around the staning part 
and bringing it up through the bight. It is 
seldom used alone. 

Fr; Demi Clef; Ger: Halberschlag; 

Halber &tek. 



Half Hitch 

HALF HITCH AND TIMBER HITCH. 

A bend used for towing spars or for hoisting 
a light spar on end. Also called timber and 
half hitch. The half hitch is taken first, and 
the timber hitch formed afterward with 
the end. 

Ft: Noeud de Bois et Barhouquet ; Noeud 
de Bois et DemirClef; Ger: Hal- 
berschlag mit Balkenstek. 



Half Hitch and Timber Hitch 


HALF MAST. A fiag is half-masted when 
hoisted some distance below the truck of a 
mast or flagstaff or below the peak of a 
gaff. Used as a distress signal or as a mark 
of respect for the dead. 

Fr: A mi-drisse en heme; Ger: Halhmast. 
HALF-MAST HOOP, A leather-bound, 
iron half-hoop used on small sailing craft, 
in conjunction with a rope bridle seized 
into an eyelet on the sail. A snap hook is 
fitted at one end of the bridle for hitching 
to the iron half-hoop. 

HALF-MILE RULE. An expression which 
refers to the practice of making the neces- 
sary audible signals when vessels are half 
a mile from and approaching each other 
in such a manner that a risk of collision 
is present. 


HALF PILOTAGE, Compensation for 
services tendered by a pilot and refused. 
HALF PORT. One of two shutters, upper 
and lower, which close a porthole. 

Fr: Mantelet Brise; jGer: Halhe Btuch- 
pfortenklappe. 

HALF-RATER. A term formerly used to 
denote a class of racing sailboats with a 
waterline length of 15 ft. They were so 
called because they rated one-half under 
the English rule of racing measurement 
used in 1895. They carried a jib and main- 
sail. 

HALF-ROUND IRON. A rolled steel 
shape used in shipbuilding for stifiening 
casings, for moldings, and for hatch coam- 
ings. In section it is semicircular, or a seg- 
ment of a circle. Also called convex iron, 
bead iron, coping. 

Fr: Fer D emir Rond; Gkr: Halbrund- 
Profileisen. 

HALF SHEAVE. A device used at the 
masthead of a small boat or elsewhere, to 
lessen the friction of a rope. Also called 
dead sheave. 

Fr: Encomail; Gfer: Holbscheihe. 

HALF TIDE. Condition of the tide half- 
way between highest and lowest water. 

Fr: MirMaree; Ger: Mitte der Gezeit. 
HALF-TIDE BASIN. Half-tide basins are 
virtually locks on a very large scale. They 
differ from locks only in their irregular 
shape and great size. The gates of half-tide 
basins are kept open for several hours 
after high water so that belated vessels can 
enter as long as there is sufficient depth of 
water over the outer sill. Vessels may 
remain in the half-tide dock until the ensu- 
ing flood tide. If it is desirable to establish 
immediate conamunications with the inner 
harbor, it is kept open by admitting water 
into the half-tide basin from some external 
supply. 

Fr: Bassin de Mi-Marie; Ger: Halhtide>- 
hafen; Ealbtidebecken. 

HALF TIMBER. 1. In wooden vessels, 
the short frame timbers in the cant bodies 
which correspond to the lower futtocks in 
the square body. 2. A frame set square 
with the center line of the ship but not 
crossing the keel. Also called half-frame. 

Fr: DemirMembrure; Ger: Bitzer. 

See Puttock. 

HALF TOPSAIL. Term formerly applied 
to a sail that set with a gaff above the 
square sail of a cutter. (Obsolete.) 
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HALIBUT BROOM. A disgorger used by 
halibut Sshermen. It is made of oak mth 
one end flattened and sharpened. 

HALIBUT GAFF. A handled hook with 
sharp point, used by New England dorymen 
for gaffing fish after they have been cap- 
tured. 

Ger: Ketshaken. 

HALIBUT LINE. A 3-lb. white line used 
for catching halibut. 

Ft: Ligne a Fletan; Ger: Heilhuttschnur; 
Buttleine. 

HALO. An extensive luminous ring around 
the sun or moon. It results from the refrac- 
tion of light in ice crystals, which compose 
the highest cirrus clouds. Bhilos may be 
colored. 

Fr: Halo; Ger: Hof; Halo. 

HALYEB DOOR. A door built in two 
independent sections, one above the other, 
so that the upper half may be open while 
the lower half is closed. These doors are 
frequently used for access to galleys and 
pantries, as well as ship’s offices. The lower 
compartment is often fitted with a ledge 
to form a serving counter. Also called dutch 
door, barn door. 

Fr: Porte Coupee; Ger: Halbtilr. 
HALYARD. A rope or purchase used for 
hoisting or lowering yards, spars, or sails 
on their respective masts or stays. The 
power of the purchase is suited to the weight 
of the sail or yard. Topsail halyards are the 
heaviest. Also halliard. 

Fr: Drisse; Ger: Fall. 

See Crowfoot Halyards, Gaff-Topsail 
Halyards, Lazy Halyards, Peak 
Halyards, Signal Halyards, Throat 
Halyards, Trip Halyards. 
HALYARD BEND, HALLIARD BEND. 
A bend used for fastening temporarily the 
halyards in a small sailing boat. Also called 
slip bend, slippery hitch, jamming hitch. 
A turn is taken around a thwart, a loop is 
passed underneath this turn so that the 
knot can be cast off at any time. 

Fr: Noeud de Drisse; Ger: Fallsiek. 
HALYARD RACE- A wooden framework 
in which the running part of a halyard is 
kept coiled so that it may always be clear 
for running. 

Fr : BaUle a Drisse; Ger: Fallbalje. 
HALYARD TACKLE. Tackle fastened to 
the tye, by means of which a yard is 
hoisted or lowered. Also called halyard pur- 
chase. 

Ft : Caliome de Drisse ; Ger : F 


HAMBROLINE. Small stuff used for seiz- 
ings. Also called hamber. Three-yarn, right- 
handed, untarred hemp cord tightly laid, 
which runs about 92 ft. to the pound. It is 
of approximately the same size and yardage 
as roimdline but with opposite twist. It is 
used in small craft as lacing for attaching 
sails to yards, gaffs, and so on. 

Fr: Quarantenier ; Ger: Bindselleine. 
HAMMOCK. A kind of hanging bed about 
3 ft. wide and 6 ft. long made of canvas. 
It has a number of cords at each end called 
clews, which are brought together and 
secured to an iron ring hung on a hook 
attached to a fitted deck beam at each end. 
Hammock battens or spreaders are usually 
at each end of the hammock to keep it open. 

Ft: Hamac; Ger: Hdngematte. 
HAMMOCK BATTEN. A strip of wood 
used to extend the ends of a hammock and 
keep them spread out. Also called spreader. 

Fr: Bastet de Hamac; Ger: Hdngematte-^ 
Latte. 

HAMMOCK CLEW. The combination of 
nettles by which a hammock is suspended. 

Ft: Araignee de Hamac; Ger: Hdnge- 
matte Hahnenpot, 

HAMMOCK CLOTH. A tarpaulin spread 
over hammocks or over the openings in 
hammock nettings. 

Fr: ToUe a Hamac; Ger: Edngematte- 
korpertuch. 

HAMMOCK 6IRTLINE. Line or lines on 
which scrubbed hammocks are stopped to 
dry. 

Ft: Ceinture de Hamac; Ger: Hdnge^ 
mattejolle. 

HAMMOCK NETTINGS. Spaces in naval 
vessels in which hammocks are stowed daily 
after they are lashed. (Obsolete.) 
HAMMOCK STOP. Lanyard at each 
of a hammock, by which it is slung. 

Fr: Hanet d* Araignee de Hamac; Ger: 
Hdngemattensteert. 

HASaCPDEN BOAT. A small half-decked 
centerboard fishing boat from Casco Bay, 
Maine (U. S.). The hull is square-steraed 
with raking transom. There is a good deal 
of drag to the keel and considerable hollow 
in the after sections. The bow is high, 
straight and somewhat wall-sided. A few 
boats have been built with overhanging 
counter and rounded stem. In recent years 
the model has been modified at ihs sten 
for the installation of a motor. Length 17 
to 27 ft- Breadth 6 ft. 9 in. to 8 ft. Depth 
I ft. 9 in. to 2 ft. 9 in. 
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Sailing craft are no\v obsolete. The rig 
formerly in use consisted of two spritsaiJs, 
some of the larger boats 24 to 27 ft. long 
had a short bowsprit and carried a jib. They 
were fast under sail and very weatherly. 
HAMPER. Equipment comprising a part 
of the outfitting of a vesselj especially spars, 
rigging, and so on, located above deck. 
This equipment though ordinarily indis- 
pensable, can, under some circumstances, 
become a source of danger and incon- 
venience. Also called top hamper. 

HAND. To furl, as a sail. 

Tr: Serrer; Ger: BeseJdagen, 

HAND DECK-PUMP. A lift pump worked 
by a hand lever pivoted to a portable 
standard which is shipped in a socket 
in the deck. Also called handy billy. Its 
discharge overflows on deck. Its suction 
leads to the bilges. 

Fr: Pompe a Balander; Ger: Deckhand- 
punipe. 

HANDELKVASE. A fish carrier used in 
the Danish flounder fisheries around Skagen 
and northern Jutland. It is a welled-boat, 
which buys directly from the fishermen at 
sea and carries the fish alive to Copenhagen, 
where the catch is sold on board to fish- 
mongers. It is ketch- or schooner-rigged. 
Length 40 to 60 ft. Breadth 12 to 16 ft. 
Depth 6 to 8 ft. The capacity of the well 
ranges from 2,000 to 6,000 flounders weigh- 
ing on an average 88 lb. to a 100 fish. 
HAND FLAG. A smally rectangular flag 
with staff, used for making signals by hand, 
using the semaphore alphabet. 

Fr: Panneau; Ger: Winhflagge. 

HAND GRAB. A metal bar fastened to a 
bulkhead or elsewhere to provide a hand 
hold for steadying a person when a ship 
rolls or pitches in a seaway. 

HAND HOLE. A small hole in plating, to 
permit access by hand for cleaning or 
inspection, usually covered by a bolted 
plate when not in use. Such holes are found 
in boilers, and other engineering equipment 
of like nature. 

HANDICAP. The distinction between 
sailing yachts of unequal size competing 
in the same race, established on a basis of 
tonnage or other characteristics, in order to 
obtain a more equal contest among com- 
petitors. The handicap may appear either 
in the measurement rules or in the time 
allowances determined for each boat before 
starting. 

Fr: Handicap; Ger: Handikap. 
HANDICAP CLASS. A class assigned for 


racing to a yacht which has become too old 
or is out-built for speed in her regular class 
although still sufficiently efficient to race! 
In handicap classes time allowance is 
assigned on an arbitrary basis by an official 
handicap per, or is figured in percentage of 
elapsed time. In some of the more informal 
races handicaps are given at the start ; that 
is, the slowest boat starts first and the fastest 
last. The first to finish is the winner. 

Pr: Serie Handicap; Ger: Handikap- 
Masse; Ausgleichhlasse. 
HANDICAP RACING. A form of yacht 
racing in which each vessel has a handicap 
decided according to its merits: type, rig, 
displacement, and so forth. 

G er : Ausglcichrenn cn. 

See Racing Number, Class Racing. 
HANDINESS. The maneuvering qualities 
of a vessel under sail or power. 

Pr: ManoeuimbiUU; Ger: Manovrier- 
fdhigkcit. 

HANDKAHN. Small open sail and row- 
boat with V-stern found on the Prisches 
Haff (East Prussia). 

HANDLE. That part of an oar, of smaller 
diameter than the loom, gripped by the 
hand. Also called grip, grasp. 

Pr: Poignee; Ger: Griff. 

HAND LEAD. A sounding lead with a 
sinker weighing from 5 to 14 lb., used in 
depths of 20 fathoms or less. 

Fr: Petite Sonde; Ger: Handlot. 

HAND LEAD LINE. A hemp or braided 
cotton line % to IVs inch circumference and 
25 to 30 fathoms in length, bent to a hand 
lead. Hand-lead lines are marked as follows: 

At 2 fathoms from the lead: two strips 
of leather; at 3 fathoms from the lead: 
three strips of leather; at 5 fathoms from 
the lead: a white rag (linen-duck or bunt- 
ing) ; at 7 fathoms from the lead: a red 
woolen rag; at 10 fathoms from the lead: 
a piece of leather with hole ; at 13 fathoms 
from the lead: a blue rag (flannel or serge); 
at 15 fathoms from the lead: a piece of 
white bunting; at 17 fathoms from the lead: 
a red woolen rag; at 20 fathoms from the 
lead : two knots on a bit of line. 

The fathoms at 1-4-6-8-9-11-12-14-16- 
18-19 are not marked and are called ^‘deeps.’^ 

Fr: Ligne de Petite Sonde; Ger: Hand- 
lotleine. 

HAND LINE. A fishing line which is con- 
tinuously attended to by the fisherman 
either working from the deck of his vessel 
or from a dory, instead of being anchored 
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and buoyed like the long line or trawl line. 
Also called whiflong line, ripper line. 

Fr: Ligne a Main; Ger: Handleine; 

Schnurleine; Handangelleine. 

A hand line is made of special hard-laid 
untarred cotton twine. It is fitted with a 
spreader to which are attached four snoods, 
and is weighted with lead. The hooks are 
fastened at the ends of the snoods. 



A. Hand Lead 

B- Sinker used with patent sounding: machine 

C. Iron ring for eye of lead line 

D. Lead line eye 

E. Cavity for arming 

HANDLING CHARGES. The charges 
levied against the goods for moving them 
to and from reach of ship’s tackle and the 
place of rest on. wharves, piers, quays, sheds, 
warehouses. It includes stacking, tiering, 
breaking out, elevating, and trimming of 
merchandise on wharves or in sheds and 
warehouses. 

Ft; Frais de Manutention; Cer: 
Umscklagsjaesen, 


HAND-LINING. A method of lining in 
which the line is held by the fisherman and 
drawn as soon as the pull of the fish on the 
line is felt. Also called hand-line fishery. 
It is emplo 3 ^ed with the boat at anchor or 
in motion. Pishing at anchor or moored is 
subdi\ided into ground fishing and drift-line 
fishing. 

Fr: Peche aux Lignes d Main; Peche aux 
Petitea Cordes; Ger: Handleine- 
fischerei; Handschn urfiacherei, 
HAND LOG. A primitive deduce for meas- 
uring a vessel’s speed through the water. 
Also called chip log, ship log, common log. 
It makes use of a line knotted at every 
47 ft. 3 in., and a 28-second sandglass. A 
weighted piece of wood named the log chip, 
shaped to the sector of a circle, is attached 
to the end of the log line and trails astern. 
The number of knots which go overboard 
in the wake of the log chip while the 28- 
seeond glass is running out is equal to, or 
is taken as being equal to, the speed of 
the ship in nautical miles per hour. 

Fr: Loch a Touret; Ger: Handlog. 

A 90-ft. length of “stray line” is provided 
between the log chip and the zero point 
from which the counting of the log begins. 
This stray-line portion is intended to carry 
the log chip clear of the influence of the 
ship’s wake. This form of log is fairly satis- 
factory for speeds up to about 10 knots and 
is still used in sailing craft. It has been 
almost completely supplanted by the patent 
or tafirail log and by automatic demces 
such as the pitometer log in mechanically 
propelled vessels. 

HAND MAST. A round stick suitable for 
mast-making, with a girth at butt of not 
less than 24 in. (six hands) and not more 
than 70 in. Round sticks with a smaller 
girth are called spars. 

HAND-OPERATED PROPELLER. 

See Boat Propeller Gear. 

HAND OVER HAND. The act of hauling 
rapidly upon a rope by the men passing 
their hands alternately one before the other, 
or one above the other if they are hoisting. 

Fr: Main Sur Main; 'Ger: Hand uber 
Hand. 

HAND PUMP. Hand pumps used on ship- 
board are worked by cranks or by a lever: 
they are placed on the upper deck and 
owing to their high suction are difficult to 
operate. In mechanically propelled vessels 
they are used only for emergency purposes 
or to empty small compartments such as 
fore- or after peak tank?. 

Fr: Pompe d Bras; Ger: Handpumpe. 



Hand Propeller Metallic Lifeboat With Built-In Air Tanks 
iCo2irteay Welin Davit and Boat Corporation) 



HAND RAIL. A rail fitted along the sides 
of a ladder, also on the top of open railing 
or bulwark plating of passenger decks, It is 
made of teakwood about 4 to 8 in. in width 
or of steel tubing. 


Ger 


Fr. li^ain CouTo/ntB^ J^CLTnibOixdiBi 
Handlauf; Handleiste. 

Standards Committe 
Stand^ 86, Hand-Rail and Shelf-Rail Fi 
tings, Washington, 1932. 


HAND EIVETING. Riveting performed 
by two men, each striking alternate blows 
to hammer the point of the rivet into the 
required shape. 

Pr: Rivetage a la Main; Ger: ffandnie- 
tung. 

The weight of hand-riveting hammers 
vanes from SVa to hVz lb.; according to the 
size of rivets. It is generally agreed that 
J'iveting ceases to be satisfactory when 
the diameter of rivets exceeds Vs in. Hand 
riveting has been almost entirely supplanted 
by pneumatic riveting in modern ship con- 
struction. 

HANDSOMELY. Gradually or carefully, 
as when slacking or easing a rope on which 
there is a strain. 

Pr: Ala Demande. 

HANDSPIKE. A bar used as a lever for 
various purposes, as in moving weights, 
heaving about a windlass, and so forth. It 
also refers to a short spike used for splicing 
and tucking in short ends of wire to finish 
off a splice. 

Fr: Anspec; Ger: Handspake. 
HAND-STEERING GEAR. A steering 
gear in which the motion of the rudder is 
imparted by a hand-driven steering wheel 
of large diameter either directly connected 
to the rudderhead or through steering 
chains. Also called hand-power steering gear. 
In ordinary trading vessels a hand-steering 
gear is usually provided for use in an emer- 
gency in the event of failure of the power- 
steering gear. 

Fr: Appareil a gouvemer d Bras; Ger; 

Handbetriebene Steuermaschine. 
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HAND SWAB. A small swab, without 
handle, made of canvas threads. 

Fr: Fauhert; Gei: Dweil. 

HAND TILLER. A tiller which, in small 
boats, consists of a piece of timber inserted 
in the rudderhead. Also called boat tiller. 

Fr: Bane Frariche. 

HANDY BILLY. 

See Hand Deck Pump, Watch Tackle. 
HANG. 

See S 117 . 

HANGING CLAMP. Iron fitting that can 
be fixed to various parts of a ship to hang 
stages to, or the like. Also called C clamp. 
HANGING COMPASS. A compass sus- 
pended face downwards. A ship’s compass 
arranged for observ^ation from below the 
card. Sometimes called a tell-tale compass. 
Also called overhead compass, inverted 
compass. 

Fr: Compass Renverse; Ger: Eangehom^ 
pass; Kajiltskompass. 

HANGING KNEE. Wooden knee having 
one leg fastened against the upright side or 
the under side of a beam and the other 
leg against the ship’s side. The need for 
hanging knees is obviated by installing 
stronger shelves and clamps. 

Fr: Courbe Verticale; Ger: Hdngeknie, 
HANGING STAGE, A plank hung by 
each end over the ship’s side for men to sit 
on while chipping, painting, or doing any 
other work. 

Ger: Stellage. 

HANK. 1 . A small coil of line, yam, or 
cord. 

Fr: Manoque; Ger: Strdhn; Strang; 
Knduel. 

2 . A fitting of wood, gun metal, or iron 
seized to the luff of a sail, which is made to 
run on a stay. It is by the means of hanks 
that the sail is so secured that it will travel 
up and down the stay with its luff held 
close to it. Metal hanks are used with wire 
stays and wooden ones with hemp or Manila. 
Mast rings are sometimes called hanks. 

Fr: Bague d’Envergure; Ger: Stagreiter; 
Sav>ger; LageL 

HARBOR. Any place which affords good 
anchorage and a fairly safe station for ships, 
or in which ships can be sheltered by the 
land from wind and sea. Also called haven. 
It is not necessary that it be landlocked or 
absolutely safe for ships. It is enough that 
it affords a reasonably safe place of retreat 
from wind and storms. A place where ships 


are brought for commercial purposes to load 
and imload goods and passengers. 

The term ‘‘harbor” strictly speaking 
applies only to the area of water with the 
works necessaiy' for its formation, protec- 
tion, and maintenance, such as breakwaters, 
jetties, and so on. A port is made up of a 
harbor plus the freight and passenger 
structures such as docks, wharves, quays, 
and so forth, with their equipment. 

Fr: Port; Ger: Hajen. 
Brysson-Cunningham, Dock Engineering, 
London, 1922. 

HARBOR CHARTER (U. S.). An oral 
contract for the hiring of a harbor craft, 
the terms of which may be largely cus- 
tomar}^ 

HARBOR COMMISSION. A duly author- 
ized and appointed body of persons to 
whom is entrusted the management and 
operation of a commercial harbor. 
HARBOR DECK. A term applied to the 
side deck lying close to the waterline in a 
turret-deck vessel. It is formed by the 
inboard curvature of the side plating 
between the trunk and the sides of the 
vessel. 

Fr: Pont de Refuge; Ger: Hafendeck. 
HARBOR DUES. Various local charges 
against all seagoing vessels entering a har- 
bor, to cover maintenance of channel depths, 
anchorage grounds, buoys, lights and gener- 
ally all maintenance and administration 
expenses. Also called harbormaster’s fees, 
harbor fees. Harbor dues include tonnage 
dues, light dues, buoy dues, anchorage dues. 
Fishing boats, tugs, lighters, and other har- 
bor craft are usually exempted. 

Fr: Frais de Navigation; Peages; Droits 
de Navigation; Ger: Hafenmeister- 
gebuhren; Befahrungsabgaben. 
Anderson, J., “The Assessment of Harbour 
and Other Dues for Merchant Ships ” Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Transactions, vol. 65 (1922); 
Ritherdon, R., Dues and Port Charges on 
Shipping Throughout the World, New York, 
1920 ; TJ. S. War Department, Corps of En^- 
neers, Miscellaneous Series 1, Pori and 
Terminal Charges at United States Seaports, 
Washington, 1942. 

HARBOR GASKET. A gasket made d 
plaited stuff or strips of canvas for use when 
a vessel is in port and sails are furled in a 
body. The yardarm and quarter gaskets are 
passed square. The bunt gaskets croes e&di 
other. 

Fr: Tresse Plate; Qeat: Hafenbesehl&g» 
seismg. 
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HARBOR LAUNCH. A launch used in 
harbors for various purposes, such as a 
tender to vessels calling, also for carrying 
people between ship and shore, for life- 
saving, for carrying quarantine officers, and 
so on. Also called general service launch. 
These boats are usually decked forward, the 
cabin occupying the after space. 

Fr: Vedette; Ger: Eafenbarkasse, 
HARBOR LINE, A line along the shore 
of a navigable waterway, established by 
legislative authority, out to which the own- 
ers of the upland hav'e the privilege of filling 
in and bailing. 

HARBOR MANAGER (G. B.). The chief 
executive of a port authority. Also called 
port director, harbor board president (IT. S.). 
HARBORMASTER. 1. An officer who 
has charge of mooring and berthing of 
ships and of enforcing the regulations 
respecting a harbor. He is usually a State 
official with extensive authority. He has 
power to regulate the times of landing and 
the unloading and loading of vessels, to 
make room for such as need to be imme- 
diately accommodated; to collect harbor 
fees; and to enforce obedience to his lawful 
orders. 

Fr: Ca'pitaine de Port; Ger: Hafen^ 
kapitdn. 

2, Refers to a dock employee designated 
by the head stevedore to shift lighters or 
other craft alongside the dock and hatches. 
He is responsible for placing all floating 
cargo where and when needed. 

HARBOR OF REFUGE. A harbor pro- 
vided as a temporary refuge on a stormy 
coast for the convenience of passing ship- 
ping. Also called port of refuge. It may or 
may not be part of a shipping port. 

Fr: Port de Refuge; Ger: Nothajen; 
Zufluchtshafen. 

HARBOR SIGNALS. A general term for 
local signals, such as pilot and quarantine 
signals, tidal signals, traffic signals, and any 
other local signal used for the working of 
a port. Also called port signals. 

Fr: Signauz de Port; Ger: Eafendgnale, 
HARBOR STOW. See Furl. 

HARBOR TUG. A small tug used for vari- 
ous duties in a harbor, roadstead, or estuary, 
such as towing barges and lighters, docking, 
undocking, helping ships up to moorings, 
and turning them when leaving moorings. 
Also called craft tug, barge tug. 

Fr: Remorqueur de Port; Ger: Hajer^ 
schlepper. 

In many ports a design of tug has been 


developed which best meets the Inf's,? 
requirements of each harbor. Hardly W 
harbora are alike ia the exact type of v®el 
that is employed. 

Courtney R. C. W “Harbor Tug Desiga" 
Manne Engineer (London), vol. 58 (aS 

liTOO}. * 


HARD. 1, To the full extent; therefore to 
put the helm hard over; to put it as far as 
it will go in the direction indicated that 
is, port or starboard. ^ 

Fr: Toute;Ge^:HarL 
2. A sloping stone roadway or jetty at 
the water’s edge for convenience in landing 
and putting out. ® 

A firm foreshore used for beaching boats. 
HARD AND FAST. Said of a vessel when 
firmly aground on the rocks, a shoal, or a 
beach. 


Fr: Bien pm; Ger: Hock und Trocken. 
HARDENING UP. Operation performed 
in riveting work to provide a harder set on 
a rivet point. It is accomplished by coming 
back with the hammer and finishing it off 
after it has cooled somewhat. 

Fr: Rehattage. 

HARD FISH. A term applied to cod, ling, 
haddock, and so on, when salted and dried, 
Ger: Oeirockneter Stockfisch. 

HARD HERRING, Name given in Eng- 
land to a highly cured herring prepared for 
foreign consumption. The fish are s«»ltedin 
•brine for 2 dtiys and then smoked for a 
period of 2 to 3 weeks. The red herring may 
be defined as a round herring heavily salted 
and smoked for a long time. It is exported 
to Italy and other Mediterranean countries 
and can be kept for months in dry condition. 
Ger: Buckling, 


HARD LAY. In cordage, an angle of lay 
greater than the standard lay. It reduces 
the breaking strain and flexibility of the 
rope but produces more compactaess and 
resistance to the absorption of moisture. 
Also called short lay. 

HARD PATCH. A riveted patch made 
watertight by calking. 

Fr: Placard mati; Ger: Genieteter Flick, 
See Soft Patch. 


HARDWOOD. Timber converted from 
slow-growing trees, which bear leaves, as 
distinguished from the needles of the soft- 
wooded conifers. Hardwoods mostly used 
for ship- and boatbuilding include elm, ash, 
oak, teak, mahogany, beech, hackmatack, 
American whitewood. 

Fr: Bois dm; Ger: Hartholz; Lauhkok. 

See Wood. 
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U. S. Bureau of Standards, Commercial 
Standard, C.S. 60-36, Hardwood Dimension 
Lumber, WasMngton, 1936. 

HARING SCHITYT. A Dutch herring 
boat, similar in design and rig to the 
schokker but of smaller tonnage and with 
less freeboard. 

HARMATTAN. A periodical easterly wind 
from northeast to east-northeast which pre- 
vails on the west coast of Africa generally 
in December, January, and February, 
between 30° of latitude and the equator. 

Fr; Harmattan; Ger: Harmattan. 
HARMONIC ANALYSIS. A mathematical 
process used for tidal predictions by which 
the observed tide at any place is resolved 
into a number of simple constituent tides. 

It is based on the relative positions of the 
earth, sun, and moon and their ever chang- 
ing relative distances, all of which exert an 
effect on the tidal undulation. Their mutual 
attraction results in a composite wave, the 
reduction of which into constituent simple 
waves, and their recombination according 
to the distances and positions of the sun, 
earth, and moon, are obtained by this 
method. 

Schureman, P., Manual of Barmonic Analy- 
sis and Prediction of Tides, U. S.^ Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Special Publication 98, 
Washington, D. C., 1924. 

HARMONIC CONSTANTS. Tidal con- 
stants which consist of the amplitudes and 
epochs of the harmonic constituents. 

Fr: Constantes Earmoniques; Ger: Bar- 
monische Konstante. 

See Harmonic Analysis. 

HARMONIC CONSTITUENT. One of 
the harmonic elements in a mathematical 
expression for tide-producing force and in 
corresponding formulas for the tide itself. 

Ft: Composante Harmonique; Ger: Ear- 
monische Komponent. 

HARNESS CASK. A cask kept on deck, 
in which brine is soaked from salt beef 
preparatory to cooking. It is usually parti- 
tioned and the beef stays one week in each 
of the two sections. 

Ft: Bailie a Salaisons; Ger: Bationsjass, 
HARNESS HITCH. A hitch used for 
fastening a man to a bowHne. It enables a 
loop to be quickly made in a rope, the ends 
of which are not free. 

Fr: Gueule de Rate; Ger: Notstek, 
HARPINS. The continuation of the rib- 
bands at the forward and after ends of a 
ship under construction and so fastened to 
keep the cant frames in original position 


until the outside planking or plating is 
worked. Also called harpings. Harpins are 
trimmed to required shape, while ribbands 
are made of straight timber and bent if 
necessary. 

Fr: Lisses d’ execution; Ger: Bugsente; 
ffecksenie. 

HARPOON. A missile weapon for captur- 
ing marine mammals and large fish, consist- 
ing essentially of a barbed head and a shank 
to which a long cord is attached. xAlso called 
hand harpoon. 

Fr: Harpon; Ger; Harpune. 

See Gun Harpoon. 

HARPONEER. One who harpoons a 
whale. Also harponier. The word harpooner 
is not used by whalemen. 

HARPOON LOG. A patent screw log in 
which the indicating dials and wheel work 
are enclosed in a cylindrical case of the 
same diameter as the body of the rotator 
or fan, forming with it a compact machine 
which is towed astern. This type of log has 
to he hauled aboard for each reading and 
for this reason has been generally super- 
seded by the taffrail log. 

HARPOON OAR. The forward oar in a 
whaling boat, which was pulled by the har- 
poneer in approaching a whale. (Obsolete.) 
HARP-SHAPE SHACKLE. A lyre-shaped 
shackle used for joining the chain cable to 
the anchor, so shaped that another cable 
may be fastened iu addition to the ordinary 
chain. It is not used with stockless anchors. 
Also called harp shackle, Jews’ harp, club 
link. 

Fr: Manille a Yiolon; Main d^Ancre; 
Ger : AnkerschakeL 

HARTPORB SHACKLE. A special 
shackle for securing chain cable to a buoy. 
HASP- A hinged metal strap at the stem- 
head of a sloop, fastened by a forelock in 
order to secure the bowsprit down. 

Fr: Moraillon; Blin; Ger: Baspe; 
Klampe. 

See Mast Hasp. 

HASTINGS PUNT- Local name given on 
the south coast of England to an open 
fishing boat used for inshore trawling. The 
brill is round-bottomed with lute stem and 
clinker planking. Except for a small cuddy 
at the fore end they are undecked. The rig is 
that of a two-masted lugger with short miz- 
zenmast, and small jib, which sets on a 
reeving bowsprit. Length over-all 17 ft. 
Length on keel 15 ft. Breadth 7.5 ft. Depth 
22 ft. (Typical.) 

HAT BOX- See Drain. 
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HATCH, An opening, generally rectangu- 
lar, in a ship^s deck affording access into 
the compartment below. Also hatchway. 

Ft: Panneau; Mcoutille; Ger: Luke. 
Bum, W. S., ^^Hatchways,” Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), Tra7isactzons, 
vol. 79 (1937). 



A. Tarpaulin 

B. Hatch Covers 

C. Hatch. Beam. — Hatch Web — Strong: Back 

D. Beam Socket — ^Beam Shoe — ^Hatch Beam Carrier 

E. Coaming Stiffener 

F. Coaming cleat — Batten cleat — Hatch batten clip 

G. Battening Wedge — Hatch Wedge 

H. Battening Iron — ^Hatch Batten 

I. I)e<^ 


with a yard boom. Also called hatch der- 
rick. 

HATCH CARLING. A fore-and-aft girder 
at the side of a hatchway, running under 
the coamings, to which the partial or half 
deck beams are connected. 

Fr: Hiloire Renversee; Ger: Lukenrippe; 
Lukenschlinge. ^ 

HATCH CARRIER. A steel fitting riveted 
to the inner surface of the hatch coaming 
to support the end of a fore-and-after or 
hatch beam (crossbeam). Also called hatch 
socket, beam socket, hatch beam shoe. 

Fr: Support de Barrot Mobile; Support 
de Galiote; Ger: Schiebehalken^ 
lager. 

HATCH CHECKER (U. S.). A checker 
or tallyman who records the marks and 
numbers of packages loaded into a specific 
hold or ’tween-deck and informs the plan 
clerk as to location. Plan clerk and hatch 
checkers work together for the purpose of 
establishing exact stowage of all cargo 
loaded. 


HATCH BAR. Wooden beams or steel 
bars laid across the top of a cargo hatchway, 
over the tarpaulins, to prevent the latter 
from surging. Hatch bars are bolted down 
at each end. Also called hatch clamping 
beam. 

Ger: Lukeneisen; Ldngsriegel. 

HATCH BATTEN. A flat iron bar used 
for securing the edges of the tarpaulin 
against the hatch coamings. The batten and 
edge of the tarpaulin are kept in place by 
the hatch and cleats and wedges. Also called 
battening bar, hatch bar, battening iron, 

Fr: Barre d^^lcoutille; Ger: Schalklatte; 

Persenningleiste ; Schalkleiste ; 

Lukeuschalk. 

HATCH BATTEN CLIP. 

See Hatch Cleat 

HATCH BEAM. A portable transverse 
beam placed across a cargo hatchway, that 
acts as a bearer to support the hatch 
covers. The ends fit into sockets riveted to 
the inside face of hatch coamings. Also 
called hatchway beam, hatch web, bridle 
beam. 

Ft: Barrot Mobile; Ger: Schiehebalken; 

Scherstoch. 

HATCH BOAT (H. S.). A small half- 
decked fishing vessel having one or more 
wells closed by hatches, for live fish. 
HATCH BOOM. A boom which plumbs 
a cargo hatch and is used in connection 




HATCH CLEAT. One of the clips 
attached to the outside of the cargo hatch 
coamings for holding hatch battens and 
edges of tarpaulin covers. Also called hatch 
batten clip, batten cleat. 

Fr: Taquet d’Eiloire; Ger: Schalb- 
klampe; SchalkhlampenwinkeL 

As laid down by international convention, 
hatch cleats are to have a minimum width 
of 2^ in. They should be spaced at intervals 
of not more than 24 in. from center to 
center and end cleats should not be more 
than 6 in, from hatch comers. 

HATCH COAMING. The vertical plating 
built around a hatchway to prevent water 
from getting below, to serve as framework 
for the strongbacks, hatch covers, and so on, 
and to secure the tarpaulins. Its purpose is 
also to stiffen the edges of the batch open- 
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ings thereby restoriag the strength lost to 
the deck by cutting these openings. 

Er: Hiloire; Swrbau; Ger: Luksulle, 
HATCH COVER. A wooden cover or 
metallic shutter fitted over a hatchway to 
prevent the ingress of water into the ship’s 
hold. Also called hatchway cover. 

Er: Panneau d’Ecoutille; Ger: Lvken- 
deckel. 

There are many types available and these 
may be classified as follows: (1) ordinary I 
wood covers with or without metal rein- 
forcements at ends; (2) small metal covers 
of various designs and of the same size and 
battening arrangements as the wood covers; 
(3) large steel hinged covers of same 
dimensions as the hatchway and generally 
so constructed that hatch beams can be dis- 
pensed with. In this type no tapaulins are 
provided, soft packing being used to make 
a watertight joint with the hatch coamings. 
Wood covers are usually made of white 
pine or spruce planks in sections which can 
be handled by the crew. Pitch pine covers 
with ends protected by steel bands or closed 
end shoes are frequently found in better 
class ships. Double-plank covers are 
strengthened by a vertical galvanized center 
plate between the planks. 

“Fermeture des panneaux de chargement,” 
Bureau Veritas (Paris), Bulletin Technique, 
March, 1937; Schwarz, F., ^‘Die Lukenver- 
schliisse und Sicherheit der Schiffe,” Schiff- 
bautechnische Gesellschaft, Jahrbuoh, vol. 
28 (1927). 

HATCH DAVIT. A small portable davit 
overhanging a hatch, used for loading or 
unloading light weights, stores, provisions, 
by means of a whip, the block of which is 
hooked into an eye in the upper end of the 
davit. 

Er: Bossoir d^Bcoutille ; Ger: Lukendavit. 
HATCH-END BEAM. A strong beam 
fitted at the end of a hatchway to compen- 
sate for the reduction in structural strength 
caused by the opening in the deck. 

Er: Barrot d’exiremite de Panneau; Ger: 
Lukenendbalken. 

HATCHET. A small ax with a short 
handle designed to be used with one hand. 
It forms part of the regulation outfit for 
ship’s lifeboats. 

Er: Hachot; Ger: Kapv^eH. 

HATCH FOREMAN. One of the long- 
shoremen who supervises the dock, deck 
and hold gangs of a specific hatch to see 
that cargo is efficiently handled and stowed 
in the designated part of the ship. Hatch 
foremen receive their instructions ironi the 
ship foreman. 


HATCH STOPPER. A strong rope fas- 
tened on the hatch coaming to assist the 
hatch coaming as a partial compensation 
for the opening in the deck plating. Also 
called hatch-side girder. It transmits the 
load or part thereof from the half beams 
to the hatch-end beams. 

Er: Hiloire P^enversee; Ger: Lukenldngs- 
trdger. 

HATCH-HOURS. A unit of labor time 
which represents the total number of hours 
worked at all hatches of the ship in loading 
or discharging cargo. 

HATCH-LOCKING BAR. A flat iron bar 
laid across the top of a hatchway and 
secured at one end by a padlock, so that 
there may be no unauthorized entry into the 
ship’s cargo spaces. When a hatch is bonded 
the custom seal is placed on the bolt of the 
locking bars. 

Ger : Lukenriegel; Lukenhugel. 


HATCHMAN. 

See Hatch Tender. 

HATCH MOLDING. A solid or hollow 



bar of half-round section fitted at the top 
of hatch coamings to protect 
the tarpaulin from damage 
bjr chafing against the sharp 
edges of the coaming plate.?. 
HATCH-REST BAR. An 
angle bar of special rolled 
section or a Zee bar running 
along the upper edge of the 
hatch-coaming plates and _ 

forming a ledge for the ends Best Bar 

of the hatch covers to rest 
on. Also called ledge bar, hatch-rest sec- 
tion, hatch bearer, hatch-ledge bar, hatch 


zee. 

Er; Oomiere d^Appvi de Panneau; Ger: 
Lukenprofileisen. 

HATCH RING. One of the iron rings at 
each end of hatch covers, used for lifting 
the covers or put them in place. 

Er: Boucle de Panneau; Ger: Eingartiger 
LukendeckelgriS, 

HATCH SOCKET. See Carrier. 

HATCH SPEED. The speed of transfer 
of cargo between the ship’s hold and the 
apron of the pier or quay. At U. S. ports 
it is usually given per stevedore gang 
hour. In other ports in tons per hour. 
HATCH STANCHION, One of the port- 
able stanchions fitted around the hateh 
opening of a lower deck as a protecdcm 
against people falling below by accident. 
Er: Ckandeli&r d'BeautiUe; G&: 
eiiUze, 
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HATCH STOPPER. A strong rope fas- 
tened on the hatch coaming to assist the 
deck stopper. Iron stoppers are used now- 
adays as hatch stoppers. 

Ger: Lukenstopper. 

HATCH TACKLE. A tackle suspended 
over a hatch for handling cargo or stores. 
Also called hatch whip. 

Ger: Lukentalje. 

HATCH TENDER. One of the men 
belonging to a deck gang of longshoremen. 
He is stationed at the hatchway opening, 
gives the necessary signals to the winchman, 
supervises the raising and lowering of sling- 
loads, and attends to the falls when neces- 
sary. Also called hatchman, hatchminder, 
hatch signal man. 

HATCH WEB. 

See Beam. 

HATCH WEDGE. 1. A triangular piece 
of hardwood used for securing the hatch 
battens and thus holding the tarpaulins in 
place. The wedge is driven hard between 
the cleat and the batten and is made of 
wood having good swelling capacities when 
wetted. 

2. In hinged, dogged hatches, wedge- 
shaped forgings fitted to the hatch frame, 
upon which the hatch dogs bear when set 
up. 

Er: Coin d^^coutilU; Ger: Lukensckalkh 
keil. 

HATCH WHIP. A cargo whip used with 
a boom or derrick over a hatchway to 
lower or raise the cargo from the ship^s 
hold. Also called up-and-down fall. 

Er: Cartahu d’en dedans. 
HATTA-AMI-BTJNE, Japanese fishing 
sampan from Kumamoto working with nets. 
It is rigged with one or two masts. Sails 
made of Matsuemon native cotton cloth. 
Length over-all 42 ft. Breadth 10.0 ft. Depth 
3.9 ft. Draft 2.5 ft. Displacement 12.8 tons. 
(Typical.) 

HATTAKUCHI-BUNE. Small Japanese 
circle-net fishing sampan from Kumamoto. 
Length over-all 30 ft. Breadth 8 ft. Depth 
2.6 ft. (Typical.) It is rigged with two 
masts. The sails are made of a kind of 
cotton drill called ayamomen. 

H ATT ATE-B TINE. Small Japanese fish- 
ing sampan from Kumamoto, rigged with 
two masts. Length over-all 28 ft. Breadth 
7.5 ft. Depth 2.3 ft. 

HAUL. A single draft of a net or the fish 
caught by hauling a net once. 

Ger: Stelle; Fischzug. 


HAUL (to). 1 . To move a vessel in a 
harbor from one pier or quay to another 
or across a river. Also called to shift. * 

Er: Dihaler; Ger: Werpen. 

2. The changing of the direction of the 
wind toward the ship’s head. The opposite 
of “to veer.” 

3 . To alter a ship’s course, change the 
direction of sailing, move on a new course 

Er: Changer; Ger: Drehen. 

4 . To pull on a rope, in a general sense. 
It is more particularly applied when pulling 
upon a single rope without the assistance of 
blocks or other mechanical contrivance. The 
particular nature of the pull is usually indi- 
cated by the word used with “haul” as 
“haul up,” “haul in,” and so on. 

Fr: EaUr; Ger: Helen; Ziehen, 

HAUL AROUND. Sailing ship term to 
denote the action of bracing around simul- 
taneously all the yards of a mast when 
going about ship. 

Fr: Changer; Ger: Rundhrassen. 

HAUL BLOCK. A steel block slung under 
a cargo derrick, to give a fair lead to the 
cargo whip from the cargo block down to 
the winch drum. Also called lead block. 

Fr: Foulie Basse; Ger: Fussblock; LeiU- 
block. 

HAUL DOWN. The opposite of hoisting. 

Pr: Amener; Ger: Niederholen, 

HAUL FORW ARD. When the direction of 
wind changes it is said to haul forward if 
it finally blows from a direction nearer to the 
ship’s head. Also called to draw ahead. 

Pr: Refuser; Ger: Vorm'drtsdrehen; 
Schrallen. 

HAUL IN. 1. To pull or bowse at a single 
rope. 

Pr: Haler; Ger: Einholen. 

2. To haul in with, means to change the 
course of a ship so as to approach an object. 

Fr: BalUer; Ger: Hdhern. 

HAULING LINE. 1. A small line, of 
%-in. diameter or larger made of 3-strand, 
tarred hemp Manila, secured to a hawser 
and thrown to an approaching vessel or a 
dock by means of which a heavier line is 
hauled ashore. Also called heaving line, A 
small sandbag containing about lb. of 
sand is occasionally attached to one end 
of the line. 

Er: Ligne d*Attrape; Lance Amarre; Ger; 
Wurfidne. 

2 . A small line lowered to the deck from 
aloft to be bent on to such small articles 
as are used for work going on in the rigging, 
as a maul, a marline spike, and the like. 
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Fr: Ya et Vient; Ger: Jolle. 

3. Twine used to seize the selvage of a 
net to the fish-net rope. 

HAULING PART* The free end of a fall, 
which is laid hold of in hauling. 

Fr: Cowrant; Ger: Anholpart. 
HAULING 'WIND. A wind that changes 
around the compass in the direction of the 
movements of clock hands or with the sun. 
Also called veering wind. When the wind 
changes its direction toward the bow of 
the ship it is said to haul (U. S.). 

Fr: Virement du Vent; Ger: Umepring- 
ender Wind; Ausschiessender Wind. 
HAUL OFF. To alter the course of a ship 
so as to get further away from an object. 

Fr: S'elever; Ger: Entjemen. 

HAUL ROUND. A change in the direction 
of the wind from east to west by way of 
the south, or in a clockwise direction. Also 
called to haul around. 

Fr: Sauter; Ger: Umspringen; Drehen. 
HAUL TAUT. To take in the slack, to 
tighten up. 

Fr: Emhraquer; Appuyer; Ger: Lob Ein-- 
holen. 

HAUL UP. A sailing vessel is said to haul 
up when it comes or is brought nearer to 
the wind, or nearer its course if it has been 
sailing to leeward of it. 

Ft: Loffer; Ger: Aujgeien; Anluven. 
HAUL-UP LINE. In the otter trawl fish- 
eries, a Kne with one end fastened to the 
splitting strop and the other to a becket 
in the center of the head rope where it is 
readily accessible as the net comes up to 
the surface. By hauling on this line the 
splitting strop is raised above water and 
the fish tackle can be hooked preparatory to 
getting the cod end aboard. 

HAVERSINE- A contraction of ^Tialf- 
versed sine.” The versed sine of an angle 
is the difference between the cosine and 
unity, and is written “versine.” The use of 
haversines is peculiar to the nautical pro- 
fession; navigational tables contain the 
natural haversines and also the logarithmic 
haversines for aU angles. 

Goodwin, H. B., "The Haversine in Nautical 
Astronomy,” IT. S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings, vol. 36 (1910), p. 735. 

HAWSE. 1. That part of the bow where 
the hawsepipes are located. 2. The space 
between the ship’s head and the anchors. 
The area of water which extends from the 
ship itself when anchored to the point on 
the water surface directly above the 
anchor. 3. The situation of the cables 


before the ship’s stem when moored with 
two anchors, out from forward, one on the 
starboard and the other on the port bow. 
Fr: Toitee. 

See Athwart Hawse, Bold Hawse, Clear 
Hawse, Cross in the Hawse, Elbow 
in the Hawse, Foul Hawse, Open 
Hawse, Round Turn in the Hawse, 
Hawse-Pull 
HAWSE BAG. 

See Jackass. 

HAWSE BLOCK. A wooden plug which 
fits into a hawsepipe to prevent the entrance 
of sea water. Also called hawse plug. 

Fr: Tampon decvbier; Qer: Kluse- 
deckel. 

HAWSE BOLSTER. 1. In a steel vessel, 
one of the bossings at each end of a hawse- 
pipe to ease the cable over the edges and 
prevent undue abrasive action of the chain. 
2. A rounded piece of hardwood sheathed 
with iron and fitted around the hawseboles 
of a wooden vessel as a protection against 
chafing by the cable. Also called bolster. 

Fr: CoiLssin d^ecuhier; G^r: Klusehache; 
Klusenpolster, 

HAWSE BUCKLER. Iron plate shutter 
over a hawsepipe, used to confine the hawse 
plug and prevent the inrush of sea water. 
Also called hawse flap. 

Fr; Mantelet decvbier; Ger: Klusen- 
deckel. 

HAWSE-FALLEN. To ride hawse-fallen 
is to be anchored with the water coming in 
at the hawseholes carrying everything 
before it. 

HAWSE-PULL. A vessel at anchor is said 
to be riding hawse-full or to be hawsing 
when lying unesLsy and pitching heavily. 
HAWSEHOLE. One of the cylindrical 
holes in the bows of a vessel on each side 
of the stem, into which the hawsepipes are 
fitted. 

Fr: Ecubier; Ger: Klvseloch. 

HAWSE HOOK. The breasthook over the 
hawseholes. 

Ger: Klusenhand. 

HAWSEPIECE. In a wooden vessel one 
of the cant frames standing next to the 
knightheads and fitted close together so as 
to form a solid mass of timber for the 
passage of the hawseholes. Also called hawse 
timber. 

Fr: AUonge d^eauhier; Ger: Klvshok. 
HAWSEPIPE. A cylindrical or elliptical 
pipe made of cast steel or iron, situated 
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near the stem, through which the anchor 
cable runs. 

Er: Manchon d'ecubier; jScubier de 
Mouillagej Ger: Ankerhluse j Klu- 
sentohr. 

According to the type of anchor the 
hawsepipe may be formed by a heavy rim 
for the passage of the cable, or by ci casting 
which forms a lining for the hawsehole 
proper and prevents the cable from tearing 



Hawsepipe 

A. Beck Flanse B. Shell Flange 


the bow plating. In ships carrying their 
anchors stowed (stockless anchors) in the 
hawsepipes the latter are made with an 
inside diameter of 10 to 14 times the nomi- 
nal chain size so tliat the pin in the bending 
shackle will be accessible. Heavy rounded 
flanges or bolsters are provided to bear 
against the bow plating and deck. 
HAWSER. Eiber rope 5 to 24 in. in cir- 
cumference used for towing or working the 
ship. It may be plain-laid or hawser-laid 
(left-handed). 

Fr; Amsidre; Ger; Trosse; Kabeltau. 

When plain-laid it is usually called tow- 
line. A wire towline or warping hawser is 
generally made with 6 strands and 37 wires 
to each strand. It has no hemp core in the 
strands, but has a hemp center core. Cir- 
cumference I to B% in. 

HAWSER BEND. A method of joining 
two hawsers which must reeve through a 
small opening. Also called reeving line bend. 
It occupies less space than the carrick bend. 
It is made by taking a half hitch with each 


end around the other hawser, and seizing 
the ends. 

Fr: Noeud d'£Jtalingure; Ger; Kahektek' 
Trossenstek, * 

HAW^SER-LAID ROPE. A rope m which 
3 right-handed strands are laid up left-hand. 
Manila hawser-laid ropes are manufactured 
in sizes ranging from % in. to 15 in. in cir- 
cumference ; hemp from V2 to 16 in. 

Fr: Cordage commis en Atissiere; Aus^ 
sieve en Trois; Ger: Trossenschlag 
Tauwerk, 

Hawser-laid ropes do not require a heart 
because the angles formed by the union of 
the 3 strands are so obtuse that the pressure 
of the operation of closing causes the 
strands to fill up the central space com- 
pletely. Nowadays the terms “hawser-laid” 
and “cable-laid” are applied indiscriminately 
to 9-stranded and 3-stranded rope. 
HAWSER PORT. See Mooring Pipe, 
HAWSER REEL. A heavy reel for the 
stowage of hawsers when not in use. In its 
simplest form it consists of a cylindrical 
drum on which the hawser is wound. At 
each end a disc-shaped guard is fitted to 
keep the hawser in place. Hawser reels are 
generally mounted on frames with a brake 
by which the paying out of the rope can 
be controlled. 

Fr: Touret d Aussihre; Ger: Trossenvmde, 
HAWSE ROPE. See Dip Rope. 
HAWSER RUDDER. A kind of jury rud- 
der consisting of a length of hawser run out 
over the stern of the vessel, with guys from 
its extreme end leading to each quarter of 
the ship. By hauling in and slacking away 
the guvs the ship may be roughly steered. 
HAWSER THIMBLE. A large galvanized 
thimble with wide score for splicing into 
the ends of heavy wire mooring ropes. It 
ranges in size, measured by width at the 
widest part, from 6V2 in. to 11 in. 

Fr: Cosse d'Amsikre; Ger: Trosskavr 
schen. 

HAWSE TIMBER. See Hawsepiece. 
HAWSING IRON. Wood calking tool 
with long iron handle attached. Also called 
horsing iron, horse iron. It is held by one 
man and driven in the seams by another 
with a horsing beetle. It is driven into the 
seams after the oakum has been set with a 
light iron to drive it home. It may be sharp 
like the reaming iron or it may have a 
square edge like the calking iron. Used only 
in heavy work. 

Fr: Pataras Travaillant; Ger: Klameir 
eisen. 
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HAZE. Minute droplets of \ 7 ater sus- 
pended in the air, producing in the aggregate 
an opaqueness of the atmosphere. Also 
called water haze. A grayish vapor less dense 
than a fog. 

Fr: Bmmasse; Grer: Dunst, 

HAZY. State of the atmosphere when 
obscured by haze. 

Fr: Brumeiix; Ger : Ilasiges Wetter; Dun~ 
stig. 

HE. Single-outrigger dugout canoe from 
Lifu (Chabrol) Island, Loyalty Islands. 
HEAD. 1. In net-maldng, the end at 
which a net is started as opposed to the 
foot, the end at which it is finished. Also 
called selvage, headmasting, ringmasting, 
twine meshing. 

2. The upper side of a square sail. The 
upper side of a quadrilateral fore-and-aft 
sail. 

Fr: Tetiere; Envergure; Ger: Rahliek; 
Oherliek. 

3. The upper part of a triangular fore- 
and-aft sail, such as a jib or staysail, where 
the halyards are made fast. 

Fr : Point de Drisse ; Ger : Kopf. 

4. The upper end of any object such as 
a mast, a spar, a frame, a rudder, and so o'l. 

Fr: Tite; Ger: Kopf. 

5. The whole forepart of a ship including 
the bows. 

Fr: Avant; Ger: Vorderteil; Bug. 

HEAD FOR. To have the ship’s head 
pointing toward a certain object or destina- 
tion. 

Fr: Faire Cap Swr; Ger: lAegen. 
HEADBOARD. A small piece of board- 
ing grooved around its edge to receive the 
end of the bolt rope, fastened at the head 
of a jib or Bermuda sail. The sail’s upper 
thimble is seized to it. 

^ Ger; Kopfhrett. 

" See Trail Board. 

HEAD CHEEK. One of the outside knees 
worked above and below the hawsepipes in 
the angle formed by the planking and stem. 
They were ornamented and formed the 
basis of the head, connecting the whole 
structure of the bows to which they were 
bolted. Also called cheek knee. (Obsolete.) 

Ft: Dauphin; Ger: Schlussknie; Schliess- 
knie. 

HEAD CRINGLE. The loop worked into 
the upper comers of a square sail, the upper 
and after comer (peak) of a quadrilateral 
fore-and-aft sail, or the head of a triangular 
sail. 

Fr: Patte {PEmpomiure; Ger: KopflageL 


HEAD EARING. One of the ropes which 
secure the two upper cringles of a square 
sail to the yardarms by alternate passings 
of the line through the head cringes and 
around the spar. 

Fr: Rahan d’Empoiniure; Ger: Nock- 
bindsel. 

HEADER. 1. A name given on New- 
foundland cod fishing vessels to the man 
who cuts open the fish, tears out the 
entrails, and breaks off the head of fish 
before passing them on to the gutter or 
splitter. 

Fr: Eteteur; Ger: Kopfahschneider. 

2. One who supervises a small group of 
longshoremen. Also called straw boss. 

See Carling. 

HEAD FOREMAN. See Ship Foreman. 
HEAD HOLE. One of the eyelets in the 
tablings of a sail through which the rovings 
are thrust. 

Fr: Oeilletde Tetiere; Ger: Gaicken. 
HEADING. 1. The strengthening border, 
about 5 or ID meshes deep at the head of 
a lint, in a drift net. Also called head leak. 
Fr: Waretaille; Ger: Ohersimm. 

2. The process in net-making by which 
the head and the foot meshes of a piece 
of netting are made of double or of stronger 
material. 

HEADLAND. A precipitous cape or 
promontory. 

Fr: Promontoire; Ger: Landzunge. 
HEAD LEDGE. The athwartship coamings 
at the forward and afterends of a hatchway. 
Also called end coaming. 

Fr: Hiloire Transversale ; Ger: QuersuU; 
QuertvkensvlL 

HEADLINE. The corked line of a fish 
net which gives the net the necessary buoy- 
ancy to hang perpendicularly by its own 
weight. It is generally made of two parallel 
ropes with their lay in opposite directions 
to prevent kinking. Also called net rope, 
cork rope, float line, top rope, cork line, 
upper taut, top back and flue. 

Fr: Fincelle; Ger: Sperreep; Speerreep. 
HEAD HONEY, 

See Bounty. 

HEAD NETTING. An ornamental net- 
ting formerly used in merchant ships 
j instead of the planking fayed to the head- 
rails. 

Ger: Sdtennetz dee GcUons. 

HEAD ON. With the head of the ship 
directly toward or in a right line with soi]^ 
object, or the sea or wind. 

Ft: Droit Devcmt; Q&c; Gmcm vm Worn, 
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HEAD ODTHAITL. The line by which 
the head of a standing gaffsail is hauled 
out. It is rove through a sheave at end of 
gaff and block at mast. 

Fr: Hale dehors de pic; Ger: Gajfel- 
ausholer. 

HEAD PUMP. A hand pump taking 
water through a sea cock placed forward 
of the collision bulkhead in the forepeak. 
Ger: Bugpumpe. 

HEAD PAIL. One of the rails at the ship’s 
head extending from the back of the figure- 
head to the bow. Also called rail of the 
head. 

Fr: Lisse d'J^peron; Ger: Oalionsreling; 
Galionsleiste. 

HEADHEACH. 1. The headway made by 
a sailing vessel lying atry or trying under 
very reduced canvas as distinguished from 
the drift, dead to leeward, made by a vessel 
when lying ahull. 

2. The distance to windward made by a 
vessel while tacking. 

HEADREACHIHG. A condition of sail 
trim intermediate between heaving to and 
turning or beating to windward, when it is 
desired to make headway, although the cir- 
cumstances prevent carrying on, running, or 
turning, in the ordinary manner. When the 
weather and sea conditions call for heaving 
to, if there is land to keep clear of to lee- 
ward, or if for any other reason an almost 
entirely leeward drift is not permissible, 
then the vessel is kept headreaching. That 
is to say, it is given such amount of sail, 
so trimmed, and such helm, as to keep it 
going ahead without forcing it and risking 
dismasting. 'Generally, when heaving to a 
vessel is trying to make as little headway as 
possible, and when headreaching, as much 
headway and as little leeway as possible. 
HEADROPE. 1, A rope forming the 
upper edge of the opening in a trawl net, to 
which the square and wings are marled. 
Each end is fastened to the top of an otter 
board.^ Glass floats or other devices are 
sometimes fitted along this rope to give 
more buoyancy and ensure that the mouth 
of the trawl keeps open. A third otter board 
is sometimes used for this purpose. 

Fr: Rahan de Dos; Corde de Dos; Ger: 
Kopftau, 

^ 2. The rope to which the head of a quad- 
rilateral sail is sewed. The boltrope at the 
head of a sail. 

Fp; Ralingue Enver pure; Ger: Rahliek' 
Anschlafflieh, * 


3 . A rope which supports or stays th^ 
head of a mast. ® 

HE ADS AILS. Generic term for all sails 
which may be set on the bowsprit, jibboom 
and flying jibboom, or forward of the fore-' 
most mast. The term is sometimes extended 
to include the sails set on the foremast. 

Fr: Voiles de VAvant; Ger: Vorsegel. 
HEAD SEA. A sea in which the waves 
oppose a ship’s course, so that the ship must 
rise over or cut through each. Their efiect 
depends upon their height, form, and speed* 
sometimes they are steep, quick and irregul 
lar so that a ship is caught by a second 
before it has recovered from the first. 

Fr: Mer Debout; Ger: 'Gegensee 
HEADSMAN. 

See Boat Header. 


HEAD SPADE. A long and round- 
shanked cutting spade used by whalemen 
for separating the case from the junk, and 
the latter from the white horse. 
HEADSTAY. In small craft with, pole 
masts such as sailing yachts, the foremast 
stay which runs from truck to stemhead or 
bowsprit end. It is commonly known as 
topmast stay when a fidded topmast is 
carried. 


Fr: Etai de Fleche; Ger: Stengevorstag 
HEAD STEVEDORE (XT. S.). One who 
hires and supervises all longshoremen for a 
particular ship and dock; is in charge of all 
loading and unloading. 

HEAD STICK. A short round stick about 
15 in. long, to which the head of a triangu- 
lar sail such as spinnaker or jib, set flying, 
is fastened before being sewed on. It pre- 
vents the head of these sails from twisting, 
as they are very likely to, because their M 
is not confined to a stay. 

Fr: Baton de Foe; Ger: Kluverholz, 
HEAD STRAP. A whaleman’s name for a 
chain sling used in hoisting the case and 
junk. 

HEAD TENON. A square tenon which 
terminates the head of a wooden mast and 
fits into the cap. 


Fr: Tenon de Chouque; Ger: Kopf- 
zapfen.. 


HEAD TIMBER. One of the vertical tim- 
bers on each side of the knees of the head, 
resting on the cheek and shoring up the rails 
of the head. 

HEADWAY, A vessel’s motion forward or 
ahead. 


Fr: Frre enAvant; Ger: FahrL 
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head wind, a breeze blowing from the 
direction of the ship’s intended course. Also 
called foul wind. 

Fr: Vent Dehout; Ger: Gegenwind. 

See Scant W ind. 

HEAD YARDS. The yards on the fore- 
mast of a full-rigged ship. 

Fr: Phare de Misaine; Ger: Vortopp. 
HEALTH OFFICER. A medical officer 
belonging to the harbor authorities’ staff and 
in charge of medical inspection of incoming 
vessels according to international quarantine 
regulation. Also called port medical officer. 
All medical marine operations such as isola- 
tion of crew, fumigation, deratization and 
preventive measures concerning the trans- 
mission of epidemic diseases are under his 
supervision. 

Fr: Officier de Sante; Ger: Hajenarzt; 

Quarantdnearzt. 

HEART. 1. A slack twisted strand which 
forms the core of a shroud-laid rope. A fiber 
rope running through the center of a hemp 
or wire rope. 

Fr: Ame; Ger: Herz; Seele. 

2. Heart-shaped part of a pound net placed 
at the end of the leader to direct fish into 
the pot. 

Fr: Chambre; Ger: Fartgkammer. 

3 . A circular or heart-shaped wooden 
block used as a deadeye. It is made with 1 
large hole in the center for the turns of the 
rope instead of having 3 separate holes like 
an ordinary deadeye and a groove around 
its circumference. Used with hemp rigging 
for stays and bowsprit shrouds. 

Fr: Moque; Ger: Staghlock; Doodshoft. 
HEART SHAKE. Clefts which occur in 
timber that has been felled after maturity. 
The butt end of the log is usually first 
affected and the defect may continue for 
some distance during seasoning. Heart 
shakes cross the pith and widen out as they 
approach it. 

HEART-SHARED THIMBLE. Thimble 
made of galvanized iron for general use. 
These thimbles are made with split end or 
solid end. The latter are much stronger and 
generally adopted in sailmaking for head 
and tack thimbles with luff wires. Heart- 
shaped thimbles range in size from % in. 
to 5 in. Also called pear-shaped thimble. 

Er: Cosse en Poire; Ger: Eierkamcken; 

Spitzkauscken; H erzkauschen. 
HEATER. One who heats the rivets for 
the riveter, using either coke, coal, gas, or 
oil furnaces. Also called rivet heater. He 


must be able to determine when the rivet 
is heated to the proper temperature. 

Fr: Chaujjeur de Rivets; Ger: Nieterv- 
warmer. 

HEATING COILS. On all ships, the fuel- 
oil tanks are provided with heating coils 
located in the bottom of the tank near the 
exit valve. These coils are used to lower the 
viscosity of the oil when the ship is steam- 
ing through cold waters in order to permit 
easy pumping of the fuel. Such coils are 
also located in cargo-fuel tanks. 

Fr: Serpent m de rechaufage; Ger: Eeiz^ 
rohrleitung. 

HEATING TONGS. Tongs used by rivet- 
ers to take a rivet from the fire. 

HEAVE. The vertical rise and fall of the 
waves or sea. 

Fr: Levee; Ger: Gieren. 

HEAVE (to). To pull on a rope or cable 
with mechanical aid, as distinguished from 
hauling by hand. 

Fr: Virer; Ger: Hieven; Werjen; lAch^ 
ten. 

HEAVE AROUND. To cause the drum of 
a capstan, or the barrel of a winch or 
windlass to revolve. 

HEAVE DOWN. 

See To Careen. 

HEAVE PAWL. The order to turn the 
(hand) capstan or windlass till the pawl 
drops in or falls against the stopper. 

Fr: Virer aw Linguet; Ger: Pallhieven; 
Pallwinden. 

HEAVER. 1. A smooth round wooden 
staff, generally from 2 to 3 feet long, iised 
for twisting or heaving tight a rope or 
strap. 

Fr: Tresillon; Ger: Drehknuppel. 

2. A shore laborer employed about docks 
or piers to handle goods to and from ves- 
sels. The word is usually employed in con- 
junction with the class of merchandise 
handled, as, coal heaver. 

3. A sailmaker’s tool consisting of a 
fluted tapering metal pin fitted with a 
handle at right angles to the pin as on an 
auger. Also called stitch mallet. 

Fr: Epinglette. 

4 . A long rocker arm used in connection 
with a pump brake windlass, giving the 
necessary leverage to turn the windlass bar- 
rel. Also called windlass heaver. 

Fr: Bringweballe ; Ger: Hebebaum. 
HEAVE SHORT. To heave the anch<ar 
cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor or until the cable is at an an^ cl 
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about 45 degrees with but little more chain 
out than the depth of water. 

Pr: Virer a Pic; Ger: Kurzhieven. 
HEAVE THE LEAD. To take soundings 
with the hand lead. 

Fr: Sender; Ger: Lotwerfen. 

HEAVE THE LOG. To determine the 
ship^s speed by the log line and glass. The 
order to throw the log chip ov^erboard. 

Fr: Filer le loch; Ger: Logwerjen; Log- 
gen. 

HEAVE TIGHT. To pull or haul any- 
thing tight. Also to heave taut. 

Fr: Raidir; Ger: Bteijhieven. 


HEAVING. The vertical motion given to 
the ship as a whole, especially noticeable 
when broadside-on to the waves. 

Fr: Levee; Ger: Aujsteigende Bewe- 
gnng. 

HEAVING BOARD. Aboard of hardwood 
about 10 in. long and 1 in. thick with a 
hole in the middle and one in each comer 
in a diagonal line with the center hole all 
of different diameter. It is used by sail- 
makers for working bolt rope out prepara- 
tory to sewing it on the sail, in order to 
make the needle work under the strands 
more easily. 



HEAVE TO. To put a sailing vessel in 
the position of lying-to, by putting the 
helm down or hauling in the weather braces 
or both, to cause the wind to act on the 
forward surface of the sails or to cause the 
sails to counteract each other. Thereby the 
vessel’s way is checked or the vessel is held 
with no way on. Also called to heave aback, 
to bring to. The term ^‘heave to’’ is often 
applied to the act of laying a vessel to. 

Ft: Mettre en Panne; Ger: Beilegen. 
HEAVE TIP. To hoist or raise. 

Fr : Ei$ser; Ger : Aufhieven. 

HEAVE HP ANCHOR. To raise the 
anchor from the bottom by taking the cable 
to a capstan or windlass, which by its rotary 
motion brings the cable on board and raises 
the anchor to the hawsepipe. 

Fr: Lever VAncre; CJer: Anker hieven; 

Anker lichien. 


HEAVING LINE. 

See Hauling Line. 

HEAVING LINE BEND. A method of 
bending a very small line to a large rope. 
Used in bending a heaving line to a hawser. 
HEAVY DERRICK. A steel derrick 
usually rigged abaft the foremast on the 
centerline of the ship for handling heavy 
weights. Also called jumbo boom. It is 
sometimes stepped on the deck in which 
case the heel is provided with a ball and 
socket joint. More recently the practice has 
been to have the pivoting eye, to which 
the forked end of the derrick is attached, 
forged into one with a heavy base plate 
recessed into a cast steel deck plate. 
Another method consists of a vertical pin^ 
or spigot, cast in one with a base plate of 
cast steel. On this spigot rotates a heavy 
band, and on this band is forged a heavy;. 
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eye which carries the forked ead of the 
derrick. 

Fr: Mat de charge pour poids lourds; 
Ger; Schwergutbaum. 

Handling heavy loads on board ship. Liver- 
pool Journal of Commerce, Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Edition (July 16, 1942). 



Heavy Derrick Step. (American Marine Stavdwriy 


HEAVY GRAIN. Wheat, maize, and rye, 
which stow more closely than barley or oats, 
which are termed '^light grain.” 

Ger: Bchwergetreide, 

HEAVY ICE. Accumulation of ice frag- 
ments of considerable thickness, diffic ult to 
get through. 

Fr: Glace J^paisse, 

HEAVY LIFT. Said of a package exceed- 
ing limit set, which is usually 2,000 lb. 
beyond which a heavy-lift charge is added 
to the freight rate on each ton weight or 
fraction thereof for handling. In the uniform 
North Atlantic bill of ladling clauses (193?) 


any single piece or package exceeding 4,430 
lb. in weight is made to pay an extra 
charge for loading or discharging. 

Fr: Poids Lourd; Ger: Schwergut, 
HEAVY SEA. A sea in which the waves 
run high. A wave moving with great force. 

Fr: Forte Mer; Ger: Schwerer Seegang; 
Hochgehender Seegang. 

HEEL. 1. The transverse inclination of a 
vessel due to the action of the waves, the 
wind, a greater weight upon one side, etc., 
usuallj^ transitory. When of a more or less 
permanent nature it is termed “list.” 

Fr: Bande; Gite; Ger: Krangung. 

2. The lower end of a mast, derrick, or 
pillar. 3. The inboard end of a bowsprit 
or jibboom. L The lower end of any part 
of a ship's structure, i.e., frame, stem, etc. 

Fr: Pied Emplanture; Ger: Fuss, 

HEEL CHAIN. Short length of pudding 
chain supporting the heel of a topmast. It 
leads from one side of the lower-mast head 
under the topmast and up on the other side 
of the lower-mast head. Also a similar chain 
passing round the bowsprit cap around 
the heel of the jibboom. Also called Crupper 
chain. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Liure de Baton de Foe; Ger: Dom^ 
perkette. 

HEELING. The square or octagonal part 
of a wooden topmast or topgallant mast 
through which the fid hole is cut. 

Fr: Caisse; Ger: YierkanL 

See Inclining Experiment. 

HEELING ADJUSTER. An instrument 
used for the compensation of the heeling 
error in magnetic compasses when the vessel 
is at rest. It consists of a dip needle ha^g 
a weight which can be shifted in position. 
A scale is provided for showing the various 
distances of the weight from the point of 
suspension of the needle. 

After having been set up and leveled 
ashore, the heeling adjuster is placed in the 
binnacle, with the compaj^ removed, setting 
it in the magnetic meridian, which after 
other compensations should correspond to 
compass North, The vertical heeling magnet 
is then moved up and down until the needle 
of the adjuster is horizont^. The magnet 
is then secured in this position. 

HEELING CORRECTOR. In a comp^ 
sating binnacle, a cylindrical magnet plac^ 
in a hollow brass tube in tl^ verticai mm 
of the binnacle. The magnet k fitted with 
a hook at each end and held at to proper 
height by a chain which pesees a jxiSer 
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at the top of the tube and is secured to a 
cleat or a drum in the magnet chamber. 

Pr; Aimant Correcteicr de Bande ; Ger: 
Kra ngwi gsmagnet. 

HEELING ERROR. The influence or 
error in a magnetic compass resulting from 
permanent and induced magnetism when a 
ship has a list to port or starboard. Also 
called heeling deviation. It is due to the 
fact that all horizontal iron in the vessel’s 
structure tends to assume a quasi-vertical 
position when the ship heels, and in doing 
so receives magnetism by induction from 
the earth. As a rule heeling error is greatest 
on north and south courses and least on cast 
and west courses. 

Fr: Deviation due a la Bande; Ger: 
Krangun gsfeh ler. 

HEELING MAGNET, 

See Heeling Corrector. 

HEELING MOMENT. 

See Upsetting Moment. 

HEELING TANK. Side ballast tanks pro- 
vided in an ice breaker in the midship 
section of the hull, in order to produce 
forcible rolling of the ship after a prolonged 
stay in icebound regions when the hull 
becomes frozen on all sides, and thus to 
break the ship loose. 

Fr: Caisse d7nclinaison; Ger: Kmngungs- 
tank. 

HEEL LASHING, A lashing securing the 
inner end of a boom when it is rigged 
out. 

Fr: Aiguillette de Bout-Dehors; Ger: 
FmslascKung. 

HEEL PIECE. Angle bar about 3 ft. long 
serving as a connecting piece for the ends 
of two bars at their abutment. The flanges 
of the heelpiece are reversed from those of 
the bars it connects. Also called frame butt- 
strap, heel bar. 

Ger: Ficsslaschung. 

HEEL ROPE. A rope applied to the heel 
of any object, particularly that which is 
rove through a sheave at the heel of a 
wooden jibboom or bowsprit for the purpose 
of running it out, or in the heel of a top- 
mast for lowering, and so forth. 

Fr: Guinderesse ; Ger: Stdnge W^indreep. 
HEEL-TAPPER. Local name formerly 
^ven to a small fore-and-aft type of 
inshore fishing schooner from New Eng- 
land, The hull was square-stemed with short 
full bows and run and knee stem. Now 
extinct. 


HEEL TENOH. The projecting part at 
the foot of a wooden lower mast which fits 
into the mortise of the mast step. ^ 

Fr: Tenon d'Einplaniure; Ger: 
zapjcn. 

HEIGHT. The height of tide is the vertical 
distance at any moment between water lev^l 
and chart datum. 

Fr: Hauteur; Ger: Hohe der Gezeit 
HEIGHT OF HIGH WATER. The height 
of the water above the chart datum at 
the moment of high water. 

Fr: Hauteur de la pleine mer; Ger: Hoc/i- 
wasserstand. 

HEIGHT OF LOW WATER. The height 
of the water measured above the chart 
datum at the moment of low water. 

Fr: Hauteur de la hasse mer; Ger: Med- 
nger Wasserstand. 

HEIGHTS. A term used when represent- 
ing geometrically the outer form of a vessel, 
and denoting one of the ordinates measured 
vertically from the horizontal plane inter- 
secting the base line. 

HELIACAL. A star rises heliacally when it 
first becomes visible in the morning after 
having been hidden in the sun’s rays. It sets 
heliacally when it is first lost in the eve- 
ning twilight owing to the sun’s proximity. 

Fr: Heliaque; Ger: Eeliaiisch. 
HELIOCENTRIC. Concentric with the 
sun. The heliocentric place of a heavenly 
body is its position referred to a celestial 
sphere concentric with the sun. 

Fr: Heliocentrique; Ger: E eliozentrisck 
HELM. The helm proper is the tiller, but 
the term is often used to mean the rudder 
and the gear for turning it. The word 
“helm” describes the whole of the steering 
apparatus in the form of rudder, tiller, 
chains, engine, wheel, telemotor, and so 
on. 

Fr: Barre; Ger: Ruder; Steuer; Helm. 
See Check Helm, Lee Helm, Weather 
Helm. 

HELM DOWN. In sailing craft: an order 
to place or push the tiller on the lee side. 
Fr: Barn'e en Dessous; Ger: Ruder in 
Lee. 

HELM INDICATOR. Electrically oper- 
ated apparatus designed with the object of 
indicating continuously the angle of the 
ship’s rudder on the navigating bridge or 
any other desired position. In some systems 
the apparatus is operated by an electric 
battery (Siemens Indicator), in others 
through a small synchronous converter conr* 
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nected to the ship’s current. Also called 
rudder telltale, rudder angle indicator. 

Fr: Repetiteur d' Angle de Barre; Ger: 
Ritderzeiger. 

HELM ORDERS. At the International 
Conference on Shipping held in London in 
1928 agreement was arrived at to adopt the 
naval terms ^^left” and ^‘right” when giving 
orders to the man at the wheel instead of 
the terms ^'port” and “starboard” as then 
universally used in the merchant marine. 
The recommendations made by the Con- 
ference were as follows: 

1. That the order given to the man at 
the wheel should indicate the direction in 
which the ship’s head should turn. 

2. That this practice should be uniform 
throughout the world. 

3. That the words “port” and “starboard” 
or their ordinary national equivalents 
should no longer be used in giving helm 
orders. 

4. That the words “left” and “right” or 
their ^ ordinary equivalents should be 
adopted. Also called steering orders. 

Fr: Command ements d la Barre; Ger: 
R 'uderkommando. 

These recommendations were made com- 
pulsory by leg^lation in the U. S. in 1936, 
in Great Britain in 1931, and in France in 
1934. 

The apparent anomaly which existed in 
helm orders when the words ^‘port” and 
“starboard” were used dates back to the 
days when the order “port” means “port the 
tiller,” the rudder and the ship’s head going 
to starboard, and vice versa. 

HELM PORT. An aperture through which 
the rudderstock passes into the hull of a 
vessel. Also called rudder port. It is a round 
opening at the top of the rudder casing or 
trunk and is fitted with a stuffing bo3 to 
prevent the influx of sea water. 

Fr: Jaumiere; Louve; Ger: Ruder Kopf- 
loch; Hennegat. 

HELM PORT TRANSOM. A timber to 
strengthen the helm port. 

HELMSMAN. An able-bodied seaman 
performing duties appropriate to quarter- 
master but not rated as such. In passenger 
vessels and cargo liners quartermasters are 
usually employed as helmsmen. Also called 
steersman, wheelman. 

Fr: Homme de Barre; Barreur; Ger; 
Rudersmann; Rudergast; Sieuer- 
mann; Rudergdnger. 

HELM UP. An order, given in sailing 
craft, to push the tiller to the weather 
side. 


Fr: Barre an Vent; Ger: Ruder nach 
Luv, 

HEMP. A plant of the genus Cannabis. 
The fibers of Cannabis are the hemp ol 
commerce but the products from man\ 
totally different plants are often included 
under the general name of “hemp.” In some 
cases the fiber is obtained from the stem 
while in others it comes from the leaf. 

Fr: Ckanvre; Ger: Hanf. 

See Italian Hemp, Manila Hemp, Mauri- 
tius Hemp, Russian Hemp, Sisal 
Hemp, Sunn Hemp. 

HEMP ROPE. A rope made of the fibers 
of the hemp plant. Cannabis sativa. The 
fibers are made into yarns, the yarns into 
strands, and three or more strands twisted 
together to form a rope. Hemp rope where 
exposed to weather requires tarring, as 
otherwise it decays rapidly. IMien untarred 
it is called white rope. Its breaking strength 
is about three quarters that of Manila. 

Fr: Cordage en Ckanvre; Ger: Hanftau-- 
werk. 

Italian, Russian, and American hemp are 
the most common varieties, but there are 
also phormium hemp from New Zealand, 
sunn hemp fmm the East ^dies, Mauritius 
hemp, and sisal hemp, which are occasion- 
ally used. The last two are usually mixed 
with Manila hemp. Sisal hemp does not 
stand salt water well. In the roping of sails 
hemp rope is used almost exclusively; it is 
also used for nming rigging and shroud 
lanyards as well as for “small stuff” : ratline, 
roundline, houseline, marline, etc. 
HEHEOHEH. See Sisal Rope. 

HEN FRIGATE. An expression formerly 
used by American whalemen to denote a 
ship in which the captain was accompanied 
by his wife on the voyage. 

HEHGST. A Dutch fishing boat with 
pointed stem and round stem. The kengst 
has many points in common with the koo- 
gaar, but the straight stem is shorter than 
in the latter and has a steeper angle of 
rake. The wash stroke does not become so 
narrow at the stem or stempost. The rig is 
the same as that of the hoogaar. It is 
employed in the salmon fisheries, also for 
shrimping and oystering. 
HERMAPHRODITE SCHOONER. A 
topsail schooner in which the gaff-foresail 
is replaced by main staysails- An uncommon 
rig, used in England around 1850. 
HERRING BOAT. General term for vari- 
ous types of boats used in the herring fiefe- 
eries. 

Ft: Ecrrengider; Ger: HermgsbocL 
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HERRING-BONE PLANKING. A method 
of cross planking used in boatbuilding and 
in which the bottom planks are set at an 
angle to the center line, sloping aft from 
keel line to bilge. 

HERRING BONING. A method of sew- 
ing up rents in a sail with small cross 
stitches, by which the seam is kept flat. 

Fr: Videlle; Ger: Fischgrdtenverhand. 
HERRING COT. An open centerboard 
fishing boat from Wexford county on the 
southeast coast of Ireland. The hull is sharp 


. A number of new types fitted with motors 
instead of steam engines have been intrr^ 
duced recently with the aim of attaining 
greater economy. 

Dimensions : Length between peroendim 
lain 86 ft. Breadth 18.6 ft. Deptofl^ S' 
Draft, forward, 5.2 ft. Aft, 10.7 ft. Di^ace.' 
ment 185 tons. Indicated horsepower 91 *; 
(typical). 

Edward and Todd, Steam Drifters iMtit,, 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilder ii soSt 
land, Tr^actioMs, vol. 82 (1938-39) ; Smith 

Lf?Lo°ndr(192l)^“®‘^““‘'“ 



at both ends with raking stem and flat bot- 
tom. There is a short length of keel at bow 
and stern, and a bilge or grounding keel 
extending some distance on each side amid- 
ships. The centerboard is about 5 ft. deep. 
The rig consists of three masts with sprit- 
sails. Length, over-all, 30 ft. Breadth 7 to 
8 ft, (Now extinct.) 

HERRING-DRIPTER, A wooden or steel 
single-screw vessel used in the herring, 
mackerel and sprat fishery on the east coasts 
of England and Scotland. 

Fr: Diriveur; Ger: Treibnetafischer, 

The type is virtually a small edition of 
the trawler or dragger, with a similar pro- 
file and^ arrangement, except that the trawl 
winch is replaced by a powered capstan 
located forward for hauling in the nets. 
Also called driver. 

It is rigged with two masts; main and 
mizzen. The mainmast is stepped in a taber- 
nacle and lowered when the vessel is riding 
to^ her nets. In British North Sea herring 
drifters the catch is brought daily to land 
by the vessels themselves. The fishery is 
always prosecuted at night and seldom at a 
greater distance than 30 miles from the 
coast. The fish-hold is divided into several 
compartments with vertical partitions. Salt 
js cmied in some of these divisions so that 
if the catch is too small to be worthwhile 
to harbor at once it may be slightly 
salted on board and landed later. 


HERRING-TRAWL. Trawl net used in 
waters where it has been found that at 
certain periods herring take to the bottom. 
The dimensions of the various parts are the 
same as in ordinary trawl except that the 
cod end is longer and that the meshes of 
the cod end, belly, and batings are all of 
same size. The speed of towing is greater, 
reaching knots. Special devices are used 
for lifting the headrope. 
HERRING-WARP, The heavy rope by 
which one end of a fleet of drift nets is 
attached to the drifter. Also called bush 
rope, messenger, fleet rope. It generally 
consists of a five-strand tarred Manila rope 
ZV 2 or Z% in. in diameter, in joined lengths 
of 120 fathoms. 

Fr: Ausszere; Ger: Fischreep. 

HETTER, HETTERBOOT. A half-decked, 
double-ended beach boat used for inshore 
fishing on the coasts of Mecklenburg and 
Western Pomerania. A centerboard is pro- 
vided and there is a small fish well just aft 
of the centerboard trunk. The rig consists 
of a portable mast with sprit mainsail and 
jib foresail. A low-powered motor is usually 
fitted nowadays. Length over-all 22 ft. 
Breadth 4.7 ft. Depth 4.7 ft. (Average.) 
HEWN TIMBER. Timber squared for^ 
measurement. 

Fr: Bois Eqmrri; Ger: Behamnes Hoh, 


HIGH AND DRY— HIGH SEAS 



HIGH AND DRY. The situation of a ship 
■which, is aground so as to be seen dry upon 
the strand when the tide ebbs from her. 

Er : Echoue a Sec ; Ger : Each und irocken. 
HIGH BUNT. A term denoting that a 
great amount of canvas is stowed in the 
center of a yard when the sail is furled. 
HIGH ELASTIC LIMIT STEEL. Mild 
steel with an elastic limit of 16 to 17 tons 
per square inch; tensile strength 30 to 35 
tons ; elongation not less than 20 per cent 
on 8-in. gauge. Cost about 25 per cent 
higher than ordinary mild steel. When it 
replaces mild steel, the reduction of about 
10 per cent in scantlings gives a correspond- 
ing increase of deadweight capacity. 

Barr, Martin and Wall, “BGgh Elastic Limit 
Steel and Its General Applications,” 
tution of Naval Architects (Lon^n), 
Transactions, 1924; Service, T. M., High 
Elastic Limit Steel for Shipbuilding and 
Marine Engineering ^Purposes,”^ Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
Transactions, vol. 70 (1926—27) ; Trask, E. 
P., '^The Use of High Elastic Steel in Ship 
Construction,” Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers (New York), Trans- 
actions, vol, 51 (1943) . 

HIGHER HIGH WATER. The terms 
“higher high water” or “first high water,” 
^^ower high water^* or “second hi^ water j 


“higher low water,” or “first low water”; 
“lower low water” or “second low water ; 
are used when referring to harbors where 
there are two tides in the same day showing 
differences in height, due to the presence of 
considerable diurnal inequality. The expr^- 
sion “higher high water” denotes the higher 
of two hi^ waters of a tidal day, and 
“higher low water” the higher of the two 
low waters of a tidal day. 

Fr: Pleine Mer Superieure; Gei; Edheres 


Hochwasser. 

high injection VALYE. An injec- 
tion valve fitted on the ship’s side well 
above the main injection valve, to avoid 
trouble experienced in shallow waters 
rivers by sand, or other solid matter bemg 
drawn into the circulating pump through 


the main injection. ^ 

Ft: Soupape awdUoxre de prise areau; 

Ger* 0heTinjekito7isvefitii, 

HIGH SEA, A sea with wave heights of 
15 to 24 ft.; No. 6 Beaufort Scale. 

PV; Mer Grosse; Ger; Hohe See. 

HIGH SEAS. The tern hi^ 

municipal and international law, 

all that continuous body of sdt mtexm 

the world that is navigable m its 

and that lies outade temtonal waters and 
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maritime belts of the various countries. 
Also called open sea. 

Fr: Haute Mer; Ger: Hohe See. 

Percy, Maritime Trade in War, Yale, 1930. 
HIGH TENSILE STEEL. Steel with a 
tensile strength of from 34 to 38 tons per 
square inch and an elongation of not less 
than 20 per cent, used particularly in top- 
side strength members, strength deck, and 
sheer strake. In the use of this material 
rivet holes are drilled, not punched. In the 
building of several well-known vessels 
(“Mauretania,” “Bremen,” “Monarch of 
Bermuda^') the use of high tensile steel 
permitted reductions in thickness of strength 
members to be made varying from 10 to 12 
per cent, with a corresponding saving in 
weight. 

Fr: Acier a haute Resistance; Ger: 
H ochioertiejer Stahl. 

Bennett, W., Special Quality Steels for Ship- 
building, Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, Transactions, New York, 
1931, vol. 39, 

HIGH TIDE. 

See High Water. 

HIGH WATER. The maximum height 
reached by a rising tide. The height may be 
due solely to the periodic tidal forces or 
it may have superimposed upon it the 
effects of prevailing meteorological condi- 
tions. 

Fr: Pleine Mer; Ger: ffochwasser. 

HIGH WATER FULL AND CHANGE. 
The average high-water lunitidal ini.erval 
on the days of new or full moon. As on 
those days the moon’s transit occurs 
approximately at noon or midnight, the 
high water full and change is then approxi- 
mately the time of high water. 

Fr: Pleine Mer de Syzygie; Ger: Syzy- 
giales Hochwasser. 

HIGH-WATER MARK. The intersection 
of the plane of mean high water with the 
shore. Also called high-water line. 

Fr: Laisse de Haute Mer; Ger: Flut- 
marhe; Flutlinie. 

HIGH-WATER STAND. The interval of 
time at high water during which the level 
of the water does not vary noticeably. 

Fr: Etale de Pleine Mer; Ger: Stillstand 
des E ochuiassefs. 

HINGED BULKHEAD DOOR. A water- 
tight door of rectangular shape with rounded 
corners. The hinges are ovalized to obtain 
better contact between door and bulkhead. 
Snibs are fitted so as to make the door 
readily workable from either side of the 


bulkhead. The watertightness is obtained 
by means of a strip of rubber attached to 
the bulkhead, this strip being compressed 
against the edge of an angle bar riveted 
around the door frame. 

Fr: Porte d Chamieres; Ger: Klapptiir' 
Hdngetur. ’ 

See Watertight Door. 

HIPPED SKYLIGHT. A skylight which, 
unlike the ordinary pitched skylight, has no 
solid ends by which light is obstructed. 
HIPPING. A term denoting the work of 
increasing the breadth of a wooden hull 
about the waterline by backing each frame 
with timber and planking over. 

HIP TANK. A design of cellular double- 
bottom tanks, in which the inner bottom 
rises from the center toward the sides. 
HIRE AND PAYMENT CLAUSE. Char- 
tor party clause stating the agreed amount 
to be paid for the hire of the vessel and 
when and how it is to be paid. Also called 
freight clause. 

HITCH. A temporary knot by which a 
rope is fastened to another object, either 
directly or around it. 

Fr: Clef; Koeud; Amarrage; Ger: Stek; 
Schlag; Stick. 

HOBBLING PILOT. A pilot who has the 
necessary nautical knowledge of local 
waters but no license. He is usually located 
at small ports which are unable to afford 
the services of a licensed pilot. Also called 
hobbler. 

Fr: Pratique; Lamaneur; Ger: Wild- 
lotse; Treidler. 

HOBBY. See Dolly. 

HODDY. The strengthening border about 
5 or 10 meshes deep of each lint in a fleet 
of drift nets. It includes the heading at the 
top, the reining at the foot and the guard- 
ing at sides. The meshes which constitute 
the hoddy are made of double or stronger 
material. Also called board. 

HODY. Generic name for various Indian 
open fishing boats from Bombay and adja- 
cent waters rigged with one mast and lateen 
sail. The stem is curved and the stempost 
slightly raked. Length 22 to 40 ft. Breadth 
4% to 8 ft. 

HOG. 1. Condition of a vessel wherein 
the buoyancy is more than the weight over 
approximately the midship half-length with 
less buoyancy than weight at both ends, so 
that the tendency of the vessel is to arch 
up or “hog” amidships. Such a condition 
results in a bending moment, which 
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stresses the top members of the vessel in 
tension, the bottom members in compres- 
sion. The stresses are termed hogging 
stresses. 

Fr: Arc; Ger: Awjbucht. 

See Sag. 

Cornbrooks, T. M., ^‘Data on Hog and Sag 
of Merchant Vessels,” Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers (New 
York), Transactions, voL 23 (1915). 

2, A brushlike frame of timber, hauled 
along a ship’s bottom under water to clean 
it. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Goret; (jer: Farke, 

3. See Hog Piece. 


her bolted to the top of the keel in small 
boats to provide a good landing edge for 
the garboard strakes and a solid foundation 
for calking. The keel is left square in section 
and has no rabbet cut in. Also called rabbet 
plank, laj board, keel batten, hog stave. 

Fr: Chapeau; Ger: Innenkiel. 
HOGSHEAD HOOKS. 

See Can Hooks. 

HOG STAVE. 

See Hog Piece. 

HOIST. 1. The quantity of cargo taken 
in or out of a ship in one sling or heave. 
Also called draft. 




Hogging 


HOG BOAT. An English offshore fishing 
boat, 8 to 12 tons burden, from the Sussex 
coast, with wide beam, flat floors, and stout 
bilge pieces for convenience in launching 
and hauling up on the beaches. The hull 
was clinker-built and fully decked. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century the 
rig consisted of two spritsails, a foresail, 
and a jib. Later, when used for drifting, 
the boats were lug-rigged. About 1880 the 
rig was altered again and reduced to one 
mast on which a high peaked gaff sail with- 
out boom was set in addition to the two 
headsails and running bowsprit. This rig 
was used until the hog boats vanished, about. 
1890. 

HOGGING LINE. One of the lines 
attached to the lower comers of a collision 
mat. They pass under the keel and are used 
in working the mat over the injured part. 
Also called bottom line, keel hauling line. 

Fr: Passer esse de Paillet. 

HOGGING MOMENT. The moment, 
usually expressed in foot-tons, at any given 
point along the ship's length, of the forces 
which tend to cause a vessel to hog. These 
moments are usually plotted in a curve of 
bending moments. 

Fr: Moment ftechissant d!Arc; Ger: 

Aujbuchiwngsmoment. 

See Hog, Longitudinal Strength. 
HOGGY. 

See Hog Boat. 

HOG PIECE. A fore-and-aft piece of tim- 


I Fr: Elinguee; Ger: Aujzug. 

2. The midship depth or vert'crt] distance 
from head to foot of all square sails, except 
courses. The depth of a course is called 
drop. The fore edge of a staysail, or jib. 

Fr: Chute; Ger: Heiss. 



3 . The vertical height of a flag as opposed 
to the fly. The side of a flag to which the 
halyards are bent. 

Fr: Guindant; Ger: Tiefe. 

4 A number of flags fastened together 
for hoisting as a signal. Also called flag 
hoist. 

HOIST (to). To raise or lift, especially 
by means of a rope, block, or tackle. 

Fr: Hmer; Ger: Heissen. 

HOISTING POLE. A li^t spar by 
the head of a club topsail is extended above 
the masthead. 




HOISTING SPEED— HOLT WATER 


Fr: Vergue de Fleche; Ger: Topsegel 
Kopfraa. 

HOISTING SPEED. The speed at which 
the designed load can be handled with deck 
machinery, such as winches, windlass cap- 
stans, and so on, working at full load. 

Fr: Vitesse de Hissagc; Ger: Hebege- 
sch'idndigkeit ; Seilgeschwindigkeit. 
HOLD. 1. A general name for the spaces 
below deck, designated for the stowage of 
cargo. More particularly those spaces 
between the lowest deck and bottom of the 
ship or tank-top, if there is a double bot- 
tom. 

2. On a warship, the space below the 
lowest platform. 

Fr: Cole; Ger: Raum; Unterrauin; 
Laderaum. 

See Fish-Hold, Insulated Hold, Lower 
Hold. 

HOLD BATTEN CLEAT. One of the 
small lugs welded or riveted to the frames 
in cargo spaces, by which the sparring bat- 
tens are held in place. Also called hold bat- 
ten clip, sparring cleat. 

Fr: Taquet de Vaigre; Ger: Wegerungs- 
halter. 

HOLD BEAM. One of the beams, installed 
in a hold, similar to a deck beam. They 
have no plating or planking on them except 
at sides where a stringer plate is fitted. The 
object of this arrangement, now seldom 
adopted, was to assist the transverse frames 
by providing additional support for the 
ship’s sides between the upper deck and the 
floors. 

Fr: Barre Seche; Ger: Raumbalken. 
HOLD BEAM FRAMING. In the hold 
beam system the required supporting effect 
to the sides lost by the suppression of an 
imaginary or theoretical lower deck is pro- 
vided by retaining the stringer plate and 
hold beam every fifth frame, and making 
both extra strong. No longer in general use. 

Fr: Construction d Barres S^ches; Ger: 
Maumhalkenspannung. 

HOLD BUNKER. A bunker located below 
the lower deck. 

Fr; Soute de Cale; Ger: Raumhunker. 
HOLD CREW. The longshoremen who 
work in a ship's hold or ’tween-deck when 
loading or unloading. They work in two 
groups, one on the port side, the other on 
the starboard side. Each group has four 
men. 

HOLDING-DOWN BOLT. A term ap- 
plied to bolts used for securing any object 


^ 

to its foundation, for example, a deck 
winch. Also called anchor bolt. 

Fr: Boulon de Fixation; Ger: Fundor 
mentbolzen. 

HOLDING GROUND. A term used in 
describing an anchorage area; called “good’' 
or “foul” according to whether or not the 
material of which the bottom is composed 
will prevent a ship’s anchor from dragging. 
Clay is considered the best, then mud, then 
sand. 

Fr: Fond de Bonne Tenue; Ger: Anker- 
grund. 

HOLDING-UP HAMMER. A heavy ham- 
mer held against the head of a rivet to 
supply inertia while it is being hammered 
up. Some holding-up hammers are pro- 
vided with a long shaft suspended at mid- 
length from a hookbolt. The worker pulls 
down the end of the shaft thus applying an 
upward pressure on the rivet head. Also 
called holder on. 

Fr: Abattage; Ger: Vorhalter; Met- 
stempel. 

HOLD LADDER. A steel ladder extend- 
ing between two decks and giving access to 
the cargo spaces below the upper deck. It is 
usually composed of steel rungs fitted 
between two round pillars. Also called hatch 
ladder. 

Fr: J&chelle de Cale; Ger: Raumleiter; 
Stiitzenleiter. 

HOLD MAN. One of a gang of stevedores 
or longshoremen who works in the holds and 
’tween-decks of a vessel. 

Fr: Calier; Gev: Schauermann. 

HOLD ON. To keep all one has when 
pulling on a rope. To stop or cease pulling. 

Fr: Tenir bon; Ger: Stcppen; Beihld- 
hen; E alien; Festhalten. 

HOLD STANCHION. A stanchion which 
extends from the inner bottom or top of 
floors to the lowest tier of deck beams, Also 
called hold pillar. 

Ft: FJpontille de Cale; Ger: RaumstUte. 
HOLD STRINGER. Fore-and-aft girders 
of varying section, worked on the vessel’s 
side above the turn of bilge, to increase the 
longitudinal strength of the hull and prevent 
fore-and-aft movement of the frames, 

Fr: Serre de Cale; Ger: Raumstringer- 
HOLD WATER. 1. To check the prog- 
ress of a rowboat by immersing the oars 
with the blades vertical and keeping them 
stationary. 

Fr; Staler swr les avirons; Grex: TTaesef 
halten. 
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2. A command to tliis effect given to a 
boat’s crew. 

Fr: Avirom dam Veau; Ger: Ealiwasser, 
HOLE CUTTER. 

See Foalsfoot 

HOLIDAY. 1. A day of exemption from 
labor or work. In chartering, the term refers 
to holidays at the port where the ship is 
lying and not to those obser\"ed by the 
ship. Ship’s holidays are counted as work- 
ing days if the crew are ready to work and 
if there is no holiday on shore. 

Fr: Jour Ferie; Ger: Fesitag. 

2. Any part or space left bare or uncov- 
ered when paying, painting, blacking, or 
tarring. 

HOLLO'W’ MAST, A wooden mast of hol- 
low section. Owing to the fact that the 
required amount of wood in a hollow mast 
is considerably less than that of a solid 
mast with equivalent strength, the weight 
aloft is considerably reduced and this type 
of mast is in general use for racing and 
cruising yachts. In the wake of spreaders 
and points of attachment of shrouds and 
stays, solid blocks of wood are inserted. The 
after side is straight, all the tapering being 
cared for by the forward side. It is made 
solid from the heel to a point above the part- 
ners. Bolsters and cheek blocks are built on 
the outside, unless metal tangs are fitted 
to take the rigging. Also called hoHow-built 
mast. 

Fr: Mat Creux; Ger: Hohlmast 
HOLLO'W' PILLAR. A pillar of round 
section, usually composed of steel plates 
riveted or welded together. Also called 
tubular pillar, or pipe stanchion, 

Fr: J^pontille Creuse; Ger: Hohle Stuize. 
HOLLOW QUOIN. The vertical concave 
recess formed in the wall in which the heel 
of a dock or lock gate turns. 

HOLLOW SEA. A condition usually 
occurring where there is shoaling water 
or a current setting against the waves. The 
line from crest to trough makes a sharp 
angle, and consequently the sea is very 
dangerous to smaller craft. 

Fr: Mer Creuse; Ger: Hohle See. 
HOLLOWS OF RESISTANCE, Portions 
of the curves of resistance plotted on a 
speed base which show a sagging tendency 
as compared with other portions of the 
curve. 

Fr: Crevx de la Courbe de Resistance. 
HOLLOW SPAR. A spar of round, square, 
oval or pear-shaped cross section composed 


of comparatively thick laj’ers of wood glued 
together. The thickness of the shell is, on 
an average, about 20 per cent of the outside 
diameter. Also called built spar. 

Fr: Espar Creuz; Ger: Hohlrundholz. 

The first hollow spars were made by 
splitting a solid stick, hollowing the center 
and gluing the two halves. In a later 
process^ the spar is produced by cutting a 
board in the direction of the grain, wet- 
ting it on one side, heating it on the other, 
and bending the board on the heated side. 
Hollow spars are of greater proportional 
diameter than solid spars, but the great 
saving in weight is of considerable advan- 
tage in cruising as well as in racing yachts. 
They are made of verj" even grained wood, 
free from knots, such as Virginia or Cana- 
dian spruce, basswood, yellow pine, and 
so on, with casein glue as a binder. 
HOLMES LIGHT. A tin canister contain- 
ing calcium phosphide, attached to a float. 
To the bottom of the tin a tube with per- 
forated end is fastened. At the top of the 
tin is a cone, the apex of which is cut off 
before the light is used. When the Holmes 
Light is thrown into the sea, water enters 
below the light, spontaneously inflammable 
phosphine escapes above, and bums with a 
brilliant flame and much white smoke. The 
action of sea water on calcium phosphide 
generates the phosphine gas. 

This principle is also employed in the 
Franklin life buoy, which was in general use 
in the United States Navy prior to World 
War n. 

Ft: Feu Pyrotechnique Holmes; Ger: 

Holmeslicht. 

See Light 

HOLYSTONE. A soft white sandstone 
used with loose sand and water for scrub- 
bing wooden decks, 

Fr: Pierre a briquer; Ger: Scheuerstem. 
HOMARDIER. A decked sailing boat used 
by French lobstermen, usually fitted with a 
fish-well in which the catch is kept alive. 
The smaller type of lobster boat as found 
on the coasts of Brittany has a length of 
20 to 33 ft., tonnage 12 to 22, with cutter 
rig. The larger t 3 rpe is ketch-rigged and 
generally fitted with an auxiliary engme. 
Length over-all *12 ft. Heel 48 ft. Tonnage 
89. Capacity of well (water) 40 tons. Lengtii 
of well about one third of waterline length. 
Sail area: mainsail sq. m, main UfssB 
55, foresail 50, jib 110, mizzen 50, mizae^ 
topsail 20, total, 465 sq. m. (Average.) The 
largest homctrdiers are 90 ft. long, with a 
displacem^t of 110 
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HOME. A term describing the ultimate 
position of an object on board ship. An 
anchor for instance is said to be home when 
hove up hard in the hawse pipe. When used 
in relation to gear or rigging the word 
means: as far as it will go. Square sails are 
sheeted home when the clews are extended 
as far as possible towards the yardarms. 

Fr: A paste, 

HOME PORT. 

See Port of Registry, 

HOME TRADE. A term applied in Great 
Britain to the trade carried on within the 
following limits: all ports of the United 
Kingdom and Irish Free State, the Channel 
Islands, the ports on the continent of 
Europe between the River Elbe and Brest, 
inclusive. In the United States of America 
the expression “intercoastal trade” refers 
to traffic to noncontiguous territories or 
dependencies (Atlantic to Pacific). 

• Fr: Grand Cabotage; Ger: Kleine Fahrt, 
HOMEWARD BOTTHD. Said of a vessel 
returning to the country or port to which 
it belongs. 

Ger: AuJ der Ruchreise hegrijfen. 
HOHOR POLICY, See Wager Policy. 
HOOD. See Hood End, Afterhoods, Pore 
Hoods. 

2. A covering for a companion hatch, 
skylight, scuttle, etc. 

Fr: Capot; Grer: Kappe. 

See Binnacle Hood, Spray Hood. 

3. A piece of tarred or painted canvas 
used for covering the eyes of hemp rigging 
to prevent damage by water. 

HOOD END. The end of a plank which 
fits into the rabbet of the stem or stern- 
post. Also called hooding end or hood. 

Fr: Barhe; Ger: Plankenenden. 

See Afterhoods, Fore Hoods. 
HOOGAARS. A Dutch fishing boat with 
shovel bows, long straight stem set at an 
angle of about 45® and low narrow stern. 
The bottom is quite flat with chines. The 
greatest beam is abreast of the mast. The 
upper strake of planking has a pronounced 
tumble home and is hound by a large rub- 
bing strake. Its greatest depth is amidships; 
it narrows toward the stem and stempost. 
The leeboards are long and narrow and lie 
on the sloping top strake. Hoegaars from 
Aamemuiden are sprit-rigged but elsewhere 
they are rigged with gaff-mainsail and stay- 
sail. These boats are chiefly employed in 
mussel and shrimp fishing in the estuaries 
of the Maas and Scheldt Rivers. Length 


over-all 42.5 ft. Breadth 14.5 ft. Depth 5 ft 
(typical.) 

HOOK AND BUTT. A method of scarfing 
planks by laying the butts over each other 
in such manner that they resist tensile strain 
to part them. 

Fr: &cart Double; Ger: Hakenloschung 
HOOK BLOCK. A block with a hook the 
latter being either fixed, swiveled, or loose 
It is called a front hook block when the 
fixed hook points out in the same plane as 
the sheave. It is termed a side hook block 
if the hook points out in a direction per- 
pendicular to the sheave. 

Fr: Foulie a Croc; Ger: Hakenhlock 
HOOK BOLT. A bolt having one end in 
the form of a hook. 

Fr: Cheville a Croc; Ger: Hahenholzeu^ 
HOOKER. A general name for fiishing ves^ 
sels which use lines and hooks rather than 
nets. It does not indicate any particular 
rig, build or type. Also called liner. 

Fr: Cordier; Ger: Angelleinfahrzeug; 
Angel] ahrzeug. 

HOOK-HOLE DAMAGE. Damage caused 
to goods by careless use of hooks in stow- 
ing and breaking out cargo. 

HOOK IRON. An implement used by 
fishermen for disgorging hooks from fish 
or for killing them. It is made of three- 
quarter-inch (19 m/m) iron, 13 to 16 in. 
long, with a knob at one end, and with the 
opposite end flattened and split so as to 
fit over the bend of a hook. 

HOOK ROPE. A rope with a Hook. A 
wire or hemp rope from 10 to 15 fathoms 
long with an iron hook at the end, used 
in clearing hawse. 

Fr; Filin a Croc; Ger: Hakentau, 

HOOK SCARP. A locked scarf made by 
cutting a nib and a hook taper on each of 
two timbers. Used on keels, stems, keelsons, 
and miscellaneous heavy work. 

Fr: FJeart a Trait de Jupiter ; 'GeT: Haketh 
laschung, 

HOOK TACKLE. A tackle with a hook on 
each block. 

HOOP NET. A baited trap consisting of 
a conical bag with rigid circular mouth. It 
is baited and set on the bottom and peri- 
odically hauled suddenly to the surface. 
Dabs, prawns, and lobsters are taken with 
these nets. 

Fr: Vervem; Balance; Ger: Gamreuse; 
Plumper; Glippen, 

HOORI. An Indian cargo carrier which 
follows closely the lines of the Western- 
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designed schooners and brigs. It is a keeled 
boat with either round or square stem 
sometimes rigged as a fore-and-sift two- 
masted schooner but generally with brigan- 
tine or brig rig. They are built all around 
the Bay of Bengal and as far west as the 
Laccadive Islands, Moulmein, Akyab, 
Chittagong, Cochin and Calicut, and occa- 
sionally in Andaman, Maidive and Lacca- 
dive Islands. These vessels are usually 
well-found and well manned and carry 
deadweight cargoes up to 500 tons. 
HOOTNANY. 

See Gadget 

HOPPER BARGE. A steel or wooden 
barge of very full midship section emploj^ed 
in harbors and used for the disposal of mud, 
gravel, sand, etc., taken from a dredger 
and then conveyed to a dumping ground 
where the cargo is discharged through the 
bottom. Also called dump scow. 

Pr: Chaland a Claj>eis; Porteur de 
Deblais; Ger; Baggerschute ; Bag- 
gerprahm; Klapjischute ; Klappen- 
prahm. 

The central part of the barge is trans- 
versely divided into a number of hoppers, 
each consisting of a bos with steeply 
inclined sides. The bottom is made up of a 
number of hea%'y hinged doors, two for each 
hopper, which open outward and are sup- 
ported and worked by chains led to a 
central girder. The doors are usually actu- 
ated by steam winches or hydraulic rams. 
The side compartments are left empty to 
rovide buoyancy. The majority of hopper 
arges now in use are the self-propelled 
tyi}e with a capacity between 600 and 2,000 
tons. 

Smith, Munro R.., The Design and Conr 
struction of Small Craft, London, 1024. 
HOPPER DREDGE. A dredge so designed 
that the spoil is received into a specially 
formed hold or hopper in the hull of the 
vessel. When the hold is full, the vessel 
proceeds to sea or any convenient spot to 
dump its load. 

Er: Drague Portevse; Ger; Hopper- 
bagger. 

HORL A dugout employed as ship’s boat 
by Arab seagoing craft, also for inshore 
jBshing. The bottom part is a dugout with 
a wash strake added to each*side. When 
used for fishing, a short mast with lateen 
sail is added. Maximum length about 18 
feet. 

HORIZON GLASS. The silvered mirror 
or speculum attached to the frame of a sex- 
tant, the upper half of which is left clear. 


permitting the horizon to be seen directly 
through it. The image of the sun or star 
is seen by reflection from the index mirror 
of the sextant in the lowered or silvered 
part. Also called horizon mirror. 

Fr: Petit Miroir; Ger: Kleiner SpiegeL 

See Index Glass. 

HORIZON SHADE. One of the pivoted 
colored glasses which can be swung before 
the horizon mirror of a sextant to regulate 
the intensity of light. 

Fr: Bonnette de Petit Miroir; Ger: 
Blendglas. 

HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. The angle 
formed at a celestial body by a line drawn 
from an obsen^er on the earth’s surface, and 
another line from the earth’s center, when 
the body is on the horizon. 

Fr: Parallaxe Horizontale; Ger: Hori- 
zontalversckub. 

HORN. 1. One of the side pieces which 
form the jaw of a gaff or boom. 

Fr: Joue; Ger: Backe. 

2. One of the outer ends of crosstrees. 
Also one of the horizontal arms of a cleat. 

Fr: Oreille; Ger: Arm. 

3. That part of a fog signal apparatus 
which distributes and amplifies the sound 
emitted therefrom. 

Fr: Trompette; Pavilion; Ger: Schall- 
irichter. 

See Cheek. 

HORN BOWSPRIT. A bowsprit of re- 
duced length without jibboom as fitted on 
modem trading vessels. Its length being 
considerably shorter than that of a bow- 
sprit and jibboom combined, the total area 
of headsails is reduced and only three jiba 
are set instead of the customary four. *rhis 
is counterbalanced by stepping the foremast 
further forward. 

Ger: Hamhugspriet. 

HORN CLEAT. See Arm Cleat 
HORNING. The setting of the frames and 
bulkheads of a vessel square to the keel 
after the proper inclination to the vertical 
due to the declivity of the ways has been 
given. 

Er: Balancement. 

HORN TIMBER. A centerline timber 
which forms the backbone of the stem over- 
hang abaft the stempost. It is fastened to 
the top of the stempost by a mortise and 
tenon, or, if wide enough, it passes around 
on both sides of the deadwood. 

Er: Allonge de Voute Fowrchette; Ger: 
Mitfelheckspant. 
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HORSE. 1. A bar of iron or a rope on 
which some part of the rigging is made to 
travel. A rope for a sail to travel on. 

Fr: Mat de Corde; Ger: Letter, 

2. An iron rod between the fife rail 
stanchions to which the lead blocks are 
secured. 

3. One of the frame molds used in con- 
nection with the process of mocking up. 

See Mocking IFp. 

HORSE LATiriTDES. Zones of high 
atmospheric pressure on the northern or 
southern limit of the trade winds, where 
calms and variable winds prevail. The con- 
ditions are unlike those in the doldrums 
in that the air is fresh and clear, and 
calms are not of long duration. 

Fr; Zone des Calmes tropicam; Ger: 

Rossbreiten. 


HORSESHOE PLATE. A small plate fit, 
ted on the counter where the rudderstock 
enters the trunk. When made in one piece 
it has the shape of a horseshoe; hence its 
name. It is frequently made of two pieces 
completely surrounding the stock and 
bolted to the shell plate so as to permit 
removal. Also called plate collar or aproa 
plate. 

HORSESHOE SPLICE. A splice in which 
two ends of a short piece of rope are side- 
spliced into the bight of another rope so 
that when the latter is pulled taut the 
splice will stand out distinct, with some 
resemblance to a horseshoe. Also called 
span splice. 

Fr: Epismre en Grejje; Ger: Eufmerir 
splissung ; Buchtsplissung. 

HORSESHOE THRUST BEARING. A 



Horseshoe Thrust Bearinsr 

A. Horseshoe — Thrust Block Shoes B, Thrust Collar C. Adjusting Nut D. Thrust Bearing 


HORSEMAN- One of the crew of a her- 
ring drifter whose special duty it is to put 
on and cast off buoys and seizings when 
shooting or hauling in the nets. 
HORSEPIECE. Whaling term. A piece of 
blubber about 2 ft. long and six in. wide, 
cut from a blanket piece. 

HORSESHOE CLAHP. A strap of iron 
or gun metal shaped like a horseshoe and 
let into the stem and gripe on opposite 
sides. These straps are bolted through 
together and serve to strengthen the con- 
nection between stem and keel in a wooden 
huU. Also called gripe plate, horseshoe 
plate, gripe iron. 

Fr: E trier; Ger: yermndungsUammer. 
HORSESHOE LIFEBUOY. A lifebuoy 
shaped like a horseshoe, so that the user 
can enter it with facility. It is fitted at one 
extremity with a line about 2 ft. long, to 
enable the user to secure himself in the 
buoy. 

Fr: Bov4e en Fer h Cheval; Ger; 

Hufeisenjormiger Rettvmgsring, 


type of thrust bearing having a number of 
collars forged on the shaft. Also called 
horseshoe thrust block. The bearing is pro- 
vided with a number of separate horseshoe- 
shaped pieces which fit over two threaded 
rods, one on each side of the hearing. 

Fr: BuiSe d Collets Mobiles; Ger; 

Kammdrucklager ; Kammlager, 

Each shoe has lugs which bear a^nst 
nuts on the side ro(^, thereby permitting 
individual adjustment of each shoe, as we2 
as the removal of any shoe and its replace- 
ment by a spare one at sea. The shoes are 
usually of cast steel lined with white metal 
for the bearing surface. Lubrication is 
forced, or the collars may run in a bath of 
oil. 

HORSE UP. To harden down the oakum 
of the seams in heavy wooden planking 
with a horsing iron. Also called to horse. 

Ft: Rahattre; Patarasser; Ger: Klameien, 
HORSING. Undesirable practice resorted 
to during a steel calking operation when 
the faying surfaces make a bad contact, 
one man holding the calking tool and 
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another striking it with a long-shafted 
hammer, 

HOSE. A flexible tube or pipe. 

Fr: Manche; Ger; Scklauch. 

See Fire Hose, Oil Hose, Scupper Hose. 
American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 7, Kinds and Sizes of Hose for 
Ship Equipment, Washington, 1927, 

HOSE DAVIT. A round bar davit used on 
tank vessel for handling oil hose. It is rigged 
with two wire rope guys and a Manila fall 
rove through a pair of 9-in. double-sheaved 
wooden blocks. 

HOSE TESTING, A method of testing 
the watertightness of riveted joints in new 
work, by playing along the joint a strong 
jet of water from a hose, under a pressure 
of about 30 lb. per sq. in. If no water is 
forced through the joint it is assumed to 
be watertight. 

Fr: Essai d la Lance; Ger; Spritzenprobe. 
HOSPITAL. According to U. S. regula- 
tions all merchant vessels making voyages 
of more than three days duration between 
ports and which carry a crew of 12 or more 
seamen are compelled to have a hospital 
provided with at least one bunk for every 
12 men carried, with a maximum of 6 bunks. 

On British ships a hospital is compulsory 
with a crew of 12 men or more except when 
the vessel is engaged in coasting trade or 
when the trip does not exceed three days 
and nights at sea. 

Fr: Hopital; Ger: Krankenraum. 

Pa 5 me, G. E. B., Survey of Hospital Accom- 
modation on Merchant Ships, The Ship- 
builder (Newcastle upon Tyne), vol. 50 
(May, 1943). 

HOSPITAL SHIP. A vessel constructed, 
equipped, and assigned specially and solely 
for the transportation of wounded, sick, and 
shipwrecked. Hospital ships must be 
respected and are exempt from capture. 
According to The Hague Convention of 
1907, hospital ships are divided into three 
classes : 

1. Military hospital ships which are gov- 
ernment vessels equipped and manned hy 
the belligerents. They are not on the same 
footing as men-of-war during their stay in 
port. 

2. Private hospital ships equipped at the 
cost of private individuals or ofiicially- 
reeognized relief societies of the belligerent 
states. They are given an official commission 
and a special certificate by their govern- 
ment. 

3. Neutral hospital ships equipped wholly 


or in part at the cost of private individuals 
or recognized relief societies of neutral 
states, with the previous consent of their 
own government and with the authorization 
of the belligerent. 

Fr: Navire Hopital; Ger: Lazarettschiff ; 

Hospiialschiff. 

All hospital ships must afford relief and 
assistance to the wounded, sick, and ship- 
wrecked of both belligerents. Their names 
must be communicated to the belligerents 
at the commencement of or during hostili- 
ties and in any case before they are 
employed. Military hospital ships are 
painted white outside with horizontal band 
of green about meters in width. The 
other two classes have a horizontal band of 
red of similar width. This special painting 
must be made sufficiently plain by night. 
All hospital ships fly the white flag with a 
red cross, and if belonging to a neutral fly 
at the mainmasts the national flag of the 
controlling belligerent. 

HOTCHPOTCH (U. S.). Term used in 
admiralty practice to signify the collection 
of all items of damage to both ships which 
have been injured in a collision after it has 
been admitted that both contributed to the 
loss. It is then the practice to divide the 
loss between the two ships. 

HOT SPOTS. Term used by shipfitters to 
denote tack welds made at regular intervals 
to hold deck or shell plates temporarily in 
their relative position after erection for 
later welding. 

HOUND BAND. A band fitted around 
the upper part of a mast to provide attach- 
ment for the shrouds. 

HOUNDING. That portion of a lower 
mast between the hounds and the deck. 
That portion of a topmast or any upper 
mast from the cap upward to the hounds 
above. The hounded length of a pole mast 
is measured from deck to pole. 

Fr: Guindant, 

HOUNDS. The projections at side of a 
masthead sennng as supports for the trestle- 
trees. That part of a mast where the head 
commences and upon which the trestletrees 
rest. Also called mast hounds, shoulder. 

Fr: Jottereaux; Noix; Ger: Masthctcke; 

Schnlier, 

HOUR ANGLE- The spherical an^e at 
the elevated pole, intercepted between the 
meridian of a place and the hour circle 
passing throu^ a celestial body is called 
the hour angle of the body. 

Ft: Angle Horaire; Ger: St%tndenvdnkel; 

ZeitmnkeL 
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HOUR CIRCLE. One of the great circles 
of the celestial sphere passing through the 
poles. They are formed by projecting the 
meridians of longitude on the earth to the 
celestial sphere. Also called circle of 
declination. 

Fr: Cercle Horaire; Cfer: Stundenkreis. 
HOUR! A name given to a lug-rigged boat 
of the French ohasse-maree type, in which 
the foresail tack is fastened to a chesstree. 
Probably extinct. 

HOUSE. 1, To stow or secure in a safe 
place. Said of a topmast when, after sway- 
ing and taking out the fid, it is lowered and 
secured to the lower mast without talcing 
off the rigging. 

Fr: Caler; Ger: Bergen. 

2. Said of an anchor when it is hard up 
in the hawse pipe. 


Fr: Pavilion de Compagnie* (} 0 j.. 
Eeedereiflagge; Hansjiagge; Kori 
torflagge. 

Baker, Carver and Morrell, House Flags of 
the Principal Owners and Operators of 
American Vessels of the Port of New YorV 
New York, 1921; Talbot Booth, E. c’ 
House Flags and Funnels of British’ and 
Foreign Shipping Companies, London, 1936 • 
Wedge, F. J. N., Brown’s Flags and FuS 
of British and Foreign Steamship Com. 
panies, Glasgow, 1934. 

HO USE LINE. A three-thread tarred 
hemp cord spun from left to right and laid 
from right to left, a little stouter than 
nnarline and running about 160 ft. to the 
pound. It is superior to spun yarn and 
smaller than roundline. Used for the same 
purposes as marline. 

Fr: Lmin; Ger: Busing. 
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3 . An awning is housed by hauling the 
stops down and securing them to the rail. 
HOUSEBOAT. A boat fitted with perma- 
nent or temporary living quarters for 
use in sheltered waters. In the Far East 
these craft are very common and are 
generally propelled by oars or sweeps. In 
Western countries houseboats are most fre- 
quently used as pleasure boats for inland 
travel. 

Ft: Borne Boat; Ger: Wohmchij}; Bans- 
boot 

Hunt, Houseboats and Houseboating (New 
York, 1905). 

HOUSE COAMING. The horizontal 
strake of plating forming the boimdary at 
top and bottom of a deckhouse. 

Fr: Bandeau; Ger: Deckhaus Svllplatte. 
HOUSE FLAG. A distinguishing flag of 
a shipping firm. The flag of the house to 
which a ship belongs. It is flown from the 
mainmast. 


HOUSING. The housing of a mast is that 
portion measured from top of deck at mast 
hole to bottom of step socket. The housing 
of a bowsprit is the inboard length from 
face of stem to heel. Also called bury 
(U. S.) 

Fr: Logement; Portant; Ger: Masthaus* 
ung. 

HOUSING ANCHOR. 

See Stockless Anchor. 

HOUSING LINE. A line near the deck 
to which the edge of an awning is secured 
when housed. 

Fr; Ligne de Revets. 

HOUSING STOPPER. A short piece of 
chain with tumbuckle and pelican hook at 
one end and a shackle at the other. The 
afterend is shackled to an eyeplate in the 
deck and the forward end is hooked to the 
anchor chain. The chain part is sometimes 
done away with. Used for drawing the 
anchor close up into the hawsepipe and 
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relieving the strain on the cable holder when 
at sea. Also called screw stopper. 

Fr: Basse a Ridoir; Saisine c Ridoir; 
Ger: Kettenklau, 

HOVERING VESSEL (U. S.). Any ves- 
sel found or kept off the coast within or 
without the customs waters if, from the 
history, conduct, character or location of 
the vessel, it is reasonable to believe that 
such vessel is used or may be used to intro- 
duce merchandise into the country in viola- 
tion of the customs laws. 

HOY. Formerly a seagoing sailing barge 
used as a tender to larger vessels or for 
carrying stores, water, etc. to ships in bays 
and roads, also for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and luggage along the seacoast. It 
was usually sloop-rigged, and in Holland, 
ketch-rigged. Nowadays, this term is used 
to denote a heavily built unrigged barge 
or scow, for transportation in harbors of 
heavy or bulky articles, such as mooring 
anchors, ammunition, etc. 

Fr: Heu; Ger: LastbooL 
See Anchor Hoy. 

HSIAO-TUI-SHTTAN. A Chinese fishing 
junk from Chusan Archipelago (Hangchow 
Bay) about 24 ft. long. These boats work 
in pairs with a drag net and are of the same 
type as the tu’-tui-^huan. 
HSIE-HAI-SHUAN. A small three-mast, 
coasting junk from Taku, seldom exceeding 
70 ft. in length. It trades between Tientsin, 
Chefoo, and smaller ports on the southern 
shores of the Gulf of Pechili, carrying 
chiefly fish paste, seaweed, and dried, salted 
fish as cargo. 

HIT. Single outrigger dugout canoe of the 
lai people from Wallis Island in the Loyalty 
group. 

HUER. A lookout man posted on an ele- 
vation near the sea, who by concerted 
signals directs fishermen when a shoal of 
fish is in sight. 

HUFFLER (G. B,). A mud pilot. One who 
pilots barges and other small craft through 
the arches of a river. 

HUG. 1. To hug the wind: to keep the 
ship as close to the wind as possible. 

Frt jSeirar,* Ger: Dicht um Winde hctlieu, 
2. To hug the land: to sail along as close 
as possible to a weather shore. 

Fr: Serrer In Cote; Ger: Dicht am Lande 
halten. 

HULK. Generally, an unrigged hull con- 
demned as tmfit for the risks of the sea and 


used as a floating depot in a harbor or road- 
stead. 

Fr: Ponton; Ger: Speicherschiff ; Hulk. 

See Coal Hulk, Sheer Hulk. 

HULL. The body of a vessel exclusive of 
masts, yards, sails, rigging, machinery and 
equipment. 

Fr: Coque; Corps; Ger: Rumpf; Schigs- 
rumpj; Schigskorper ; Schiffskasko. 
HULL-APPENDAGE RATIO. The ratio 
of resistance of naked hull to hull with the 
appendages. Appendage resistance in per- 
centage of naked hull resistance varies from 
5 to 7 in single-screw and 10 to 19 in twin- 
screw ships. Also called hull-appendage 
factor, hull factor. 

HULL AUXILIARIES. A general term 
used for denoting all the auxiliaries which 
do not appertain to the main propelling 
machinery. ITiider this heading are included 
deck auxiliaries for working the ship and 
cargo, the lighting and refrigerating plant, 
pumps for handling liquid cargoes, ballast 
and bilge pumps. 

Fr: Awdliares de coque; Ger: Sckiffshiljs- 
masckinen. 

Achenbach, A., Schiffshilfsmaschinen, Berlin, 
1922; Seward, H. L., Marine Engineering, 
vol. 2, chapter viii, New York (1944). 
HULL BALANCE. In sailing craft, the 
effect of shape of the hull form coupled 
with the distribution of weights on sailing 
qualities. With proper hull balance, when 
the boat is heeled, the hull goes down 
neither by the stem nor by the head and has 
no excessive tendency to sail in a circle 
(which would require checking by excessive 
helm) . 

Fr: Squilibre de Resistance. 

To secure this balance there should be 
virtually no shift of the center of buoyi^cy 
when the boat heels to a normal s ailin g 
angle. The fore-and-aft bodies should bal- 
ance in their respective length and sections. 
The rig should be suited to and balance 
with the hull. The centeis of effort, of buoy- 
ancy, and of lateral resistance should be in 
correct relation to each other. 

HULL DOWN. Said of a vessel when it 
is so far from the observer that the hull is 
invisible owing to the convexity of the 
earth’s surface, while the masts and stack 
are still seen. The opposite of "hull up.” 

Ger: Rumpf unter der Kimm. 

HULL EFFICIENCY. In propeller deagn, 
the ratio of net work or horsepower 
required to draw a ship at a given spe^ 
when towed without propeller, to 
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required to drive the same hull at the same 
speed through the water by its propeller. 

It may also be defiued as ; 

1 minus thrust deduction coefficient 

1 minus wake fraction 

Fr: Bendement de Carene; Ger: Schiffs- 
jormgutegrad. 

HULL FACTOR. 

See Hull- Appendage Ratio. 

HULL GIRDER. The girder formed by 
the hull considered in its entirety as a box 
girder resisting hogging and sagging | 
stresses. The calculations relating to the 
hull girder are used for determining the 
sizes and effective combination of the com- 
ponent parts of a ship^s structure so that 
it has sufficient strength to resist the vari- 
ous stresses to which it is subjected under 
working conditions. Ordinarily only the 
continuous longitudinal members are con- 
sidered as contributing to the hull girder. 

See Hog, Section Modulus. 

HULL POLICY. A marine insurance 
policy in which the subject matter insured 
includes the hull proper with materials, 
outfits and equipment, cabin fittings, 
machinery, boilers, fuel, engine stores, deck 
stores and provisions for the officers and 
crew, and if a vessel is engaged in a special 
trade the ordinary fittings requisite for the 
trade. 

Pr: Police sur Corps; Ger: Ka$ko Police, 
HULL UNDERWRITER. The person 
with whom the ship's hull, machinery, 
apparel, and tackle is insured. 

Fr: Assureur svr Corj}s; Ger: Kaskover- 
sicherer. 

HUMBOLDT CURRENT. A cold current 
flowing northward and northwestward off 
the west coast of South America. It forms 
a part of the circulatory system of the 
South Pacific Ocean and in the vicinity of 
Cape Blanco turns westward and joins the 
south equatorial current. The name ‘^Corri- 
ente del Peru” was adopted by a resolution 
of the Ibero-American Oceanographic Con- 
ference at its Madrid-Malaga meeting in 
1935. Also called Peruvian Current. 

Schott, G., Der Peru Strom, Annalen der 
Hydrographie, vol. LDC, nos. 5-6-7, Berlin, 
1931. 

HUMMOCK. An elevation in field or floe 
ice caused by two or more bodies of ice 
being pressed together. Hummocky ice is 
formed by the edges of ice floes meeting 


in strong breezes, by which they are 
pushed up and formed into pyramids. 

Fr: Hummock; Ger: Eishocker. 
HUMMOCKING. Process of pressure for- 
mation of ice. 

Ger: Eishilgel. 

HUMMOCKY ICE. Elevations in field or 
floe ice caused by bodies of ice pressed 
together with the edges pushed up and 
forming pyramids named hummocks. 
Impedes navigation. 

Fr: Glace Moutonnee. 

HUNDRED. A British unit of measure 
for the sale of fish by numbers. In Corn- 
wall a hundred of pilchards contains 120 
fish, a hundred of mackerels contains 124 
fish. In the herring trade a “long hundred” 
contains 132 fish and is the equivalent of 
33 warps. 

HUNG-JOU-SHUAN. Chinese fishing 
boat from Swatow (Kwang-Tung Province). 
Employed for dredging cockles from the 
sea bottom with a net. Length 28 ft. Beam 

8 ft. (Typical.) 

HUNG-TU-SHUAN. A North China junk 
from the Gulf of Pechili with pram-like 
bows. Also called Pechili junk. The sides 
have an abrupt round or tumble home, 
similar to that found in a turret deck ves- 
sel. It is divided internally by a considerable 
number of transverse watertight bulkheads 
(14 for a waterline length of 113 ft.). The 
bottom is flat. The deck has a pronounced 
camber. The five masts are placed as fol- 
lows : the foremast right in the eyes outside 
the bulwarks on the port side; the two 
mainmasts on the center line; the large 
mizzen is just forward and to the portside 
of the rudder well. The small mizzen or 
quarter mast is against the bulwarks on 
the port side. Length over-all 115 ft. Length 
waterline 113 ft. Breadth moulded 32 ft. 
Breadth at deck level 23 ft. Loaded draft 

9 ft. Light draft 4 ft. Displacement loaded 
608 tons. Displacement light 229 tons. 
(Typical.) The largest are 180 ft. in length 
and 30 ft. beam at deck level. 

The sails have a straight leech and luff, 
and are lofty and narrow, with very little 
peak to the yard. They are made of two 
layers of heavy cotton canvas stitched 
together and tanned, strengthened verti- 
cally with ropes and stiffened horizontally 
with the usual battens. A staysail is often 
set between the forward mainmast and the 
mainmast. These junks trade mostly 
between Antung (Manchuria),^ Newchang, 
Tsingtao, Chefoo, and Shanghai. 
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Waters, D. W., Tlie PecMli Trader, Mari- 
ners' Mirror, London, voi. 25, January, 1939. 
HURDY GURDY. A contrivance used by 
dorjnnen off the Newfoundland bank fisher- 
ies when hauling in their trawls in deep 
water (150 to 200 fathoms). Also called 
gurdy. It consists of a roller and crank 
handle fi^ed temporarily on the gunwale 
of the dory, near the bows. 

HURRICANE, A name given to revolving 
storms which occur in the North Atlantic 
(West Indies), South Pacific, Indian Ocean, 
and China Seas, Beaufort Scale force 12. 
It is usually called ''typhoon” in China Seas 
and "cyclone” in Arabian Sea, Bay. of Ben- 
gal, and South Indian Ocean. 

Pr; Ouragan; Ger: Orhan. 

Hennessy, J., Hurricanes of the West Indies 
and North Atlantic, The Marine Observer, 
vol. 9, no. 103, London, 1932. 

HURRICANE DECK. An upper deck 
of light scantlings above the superstructures. 
Used as promenade deck on passenger ves- 
sels. 

Ger: Hunrikandeck, 

HURRICANE LANTERN. A lantern so 
made that its flame is undisturbed by vio- 
lent winds. Also called tornado lantern. 
HUT-CHOCK (U. S.). In a ship imder 
construction, a chock of wood with notch 
to receive the end of a shore for holding 
a frame timber in position after it has been 
erected. 

HYALERBAAT. A decked sailing boat 
from Southern Norway used in Oslofjord 
and adjacent waters for fishing and also as 
pilotboat. It is built with rounded ends and 
clinker planking and has a length ranging 
between 31 and 36 ft. The rig consists of a 
short mast with sprit mainsail and stay 
foresail which tack down to stemhead. 
HVASSING. An open boat from Bobuslan 
(Sweden) used for setting trawl lines for a 
larger parent ship called bankskuta. It is 
also employed in the coastal fisheries for 
haddock. Sometimes called Kak. Length 
over-all 21 ft. 7 in. Breadth 8 ft. 4 in. 
Depth 3^ ft. (Typical.) 

The hull is built with raking stem, rising 
floor, well-shaped run and V-shaped transom 
stem. It has a moderate sheer with quick 
rise at the bow and is provided with three 
thwarts and a stem seat. The rig consists 
of a sprit mainsail and jib with bowsprit. 
Oars 12 ft. 2 in. in length are used when 
there is no wind. 

HYDRAULIC POWER TRANSMITTER. 
A device or machine in which power is 
transmitted by the kinetic energy of a 


liquid discharged by an impeller on a pri- 
mary shaft against the vanes of a turbine 
runner on a secondary shaft. Also called 
hydraulic coupling, hydraulic clutch. 

Fr: Transmission Hydro-Mecanique ; 

Ger: Hydraulischer Transjormator, 

It is used in conjunction with geared 
Diesel marine drive and installed between 
engines and reduction gear. It is also used 
with exlmust turbines. 

Its object is to protect engine and gears 
from damage due to sudden shock loads, 
such as piston seizure or fouled propeller. 
In the c^e of multi-engine drive with geared 
Diesels it also permits its disconnecting a 
•single engine for repairs or operation at 
reduced power. 

HYDRAULIC DERRICK. A derrick 
which carries a hydraulic ram with pulleys, 
chains and the necessary mechanism for 
lifting, slewing and lowering slings of cargo. 
Power is supplied by an accumulator located 
in the engine room. 

Fr: Mat de charge hydravlique; Ger: 
Hydraulischer Ladehaum. 
HYDRAULIC RIVETER. A device which 
drives rivets by hydraulic pressure only. 
Also called riveting ram or bull riveter. 
The pressure on the rivets may attain up to 
160 tons. Portable machines are used in 
shipyards, but large stationary rams are 
generally used for production riveting in 
fabricating shops. 

Fr; Rivet&use Hydravlique; Ger: Hy- 
draulische Nietprresse. 

Hydraulic riveting is considered greatly 
superior in stiengidi and reliability to any 
other form of riveting, where rivets of 
large diameter are used. The proportion of 
hydraulic riveting does seldom exceed ^ 
per cent of total number of rivets in vessels 
of ordinary construction. Keel plates, double 
bottoms, intercostals, frames, and part of 
the shell plating in large vessels are pres- 
sure-riveted. 

HYDRAULIC STEERING GEAR. A 
type of steering gear widely used in naval 
vessels and modern merchant ships, in which 
a modified hydraulic transmission is used 
to actuate rams working in cylinders. These 
rams, or hydraulic plungers, are coupled 
to the rudder yoke. The cylinders in which 
the rams move are supplied with oil by a 
hydraulic pump, the flow of oil being con- 
trolled from the steering station by a tele- 
motor CHT self-synchronous transmission. 

Ft: Appareil d Gouvemer EydrctuUgiie ; 
Ger: Hydraidkche Steuermasckme. 

The advantages of this type of steering 
lie in the low consumption of power. 
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ready response to wheel movements with 
little lag, and small deck space and head 
room requirements in the steering-gear 
room, as well as light weight, and flexibility 
in arrangement of components. 
HYDRAULIC TRAHSEORMER. A hy- 
dro-mechanical system of geared drive for 
ahead or astern motion, developed in Ger- 
many by Fottinger for the purpose of 
reducing the speed of the prime mover, tur- 
bine, or Diesel engine down to the desired 
speed of the propeller shafting, the whole 
apparatus being contained in a single casing. 
Sometimes called hydraulic transmitter, 
Pdttinger transformer. It consists essen- 
tially of a water turbine wheel mounted on 
the main shaft and a centrifugal pump 
mounted on the turbine (or Diesel) shaft. 
Water is delivered by the pump to the tur- 
bine wheel and from the motor it passes 
to a tank and thence to the inlet of the 
pump. The ratio of reduction is determined 
by the design of the turbine and pump. 
Reversing is accomplished by a separate 
water circuit with another water turbine on 
the main shaft, a valve directing the water 
to either the ahead or astern turbine as 
required. 

Fr: Transmission Hydro-Mecanique ; 

Transjormateur Fottinger; Ger : 
Hydraulischer Transformator ; Fot^ 
linger Transformator. 

The system has never been used to any 
great extent on commercial vessels, as 
geared reduction sets were found to be 
lighter and less expensive. Various installa- 
tions were made on German vessels, the 
largest one being on the twin-screw passen- 
ger vessel ^‘Tirpitz,’’ with 10,000 shaft horse- 
power on each shaft. 

Fottinger, H., ‘‘Recent Development of the 
Hydraulic Transformer,” Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), Transactions, 
vol. 56 (1914). 

HYDROFOIL RUDDER. 

See Streamline Rudder. 
HYDROGRAPHER, One who studies and 
practices the science of hydrography. Often 
applied to the one in charge of a hydro- 
graphic department. 

Fr: Ingenie%r Eydrographe ; Ger: Hydro- 
graph; Seekartemeichner. 
HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE (U. S.). An 
office of the Navy Department which was 
established in 1866. 

The Hydrographic Office exists for the 
improvement of the means for navigating 
safely the vessels of the United States Navy 
and of the Merchant Marine, by providing 


accurate and inexpensive nautical charts 
sailing directions, navigational books, and 
manuals of instruction for the use of all 
vessels of the United States, and for the 
benefit and use of navigators generally. 

Fr: Service Hydrographique ; Ger: Hy- 
drographisches Amt. 

Weber, Hydrographic Ofice, 

Baltimore (Md.), 1926. 
HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEY. The science 
and process of determining the contour of 
coasts, harbors, entrances of rivers, the 
position and distances of objects on the 
shore line, of islands, rocks, shoals, pin- 
nacles, the depth of water over certain areas, 
and of obtaining particulars as to the 
nature of the sea bottom, the purpose of 
which is the production of charts for use 
in navigation. Also called nautical survey, 
marine survey. 


Fr: Levi Hydrographique; Ger: Hydro- 
graphisohe Yermessmg. 

Nautical surveys vary in character accord- 
ing to the nature of the work, its importance 
to navigation, and the time available. The 
scale upon which the surveys are usually 
plotted range from % in. to 2 or 3 in. to 
the sea mile in coast surveys for the ordi- 
nary purposes of navigation, accoring to 
the requirements. For detailed surveys of 
harbors and anchorages a scale from 6 to 
12 in. is usually adopted, but in special 
cases, scales as large as 60 in. to the mile 
are occasionally used. 

Robinson, J. L., Elements oj Marine Sur- 
veying, London, 1904. 


HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYOR. An 
officer serving under the head of the Hydro- 
graphic Service, who specializes in marine 
surveys, chart making, etc. Also called 
hydrographic engineer. 


Fr: Ingenieur Hydrographe ; Ger: Hydro- 
graph. 


HYDROGRAPHY. The science which 
treats of the waters of the globe. 

Fr: Hydrographic; Ger: Hydrographie. 

See Nautical Hydrography. 
HYDROMETER, An instrument for 
measuring the specific gravity of liquids. It 
is used on board ship to find the density of 
the water in which the vessel floats and is 
based on the principle that floating bodies 
displace a quantity of liquid equal to their 
own weight. It consists of a glass tube 
expanded at its lower end into a large bulb 
filled with small shot or mercury. The tube 
contains a scale graduated from 0 at the 
top to 40 at the lower end. The usual 
hydrometer reading in sea water of the 
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litlaiitic Ocean is about 25; meaning that 
here are 25 ounces to a cubic foot, 

Fr: Eydrometre; Ger: Ardometer, 
HYDROPHONE. A multiple contact 
nicrophone in a watertight case, specially 
iesigned to be effective in receiving sub- 
narine signals emitted by an oscillator, as 
K'ell as their echoes. 

Fr: Hydrophone; Ger: Schallemjpf anger. 
HYDROPLANE. A racing boat whose 
propeller acts in or against the water and 
which has one or more breaks in the longi- 
tudinal continuity of the immersed surface, 
thus forming more than one lifting surface 
against the water. 

Fr: Hydroplane; Hydroglmevr; Ger: 

Gleithoot; Stufenboot, 

See Multistep Hydroplane, Single Step 
Hydroplane. 

Streeter, J., How to Build Flying Boat 
Hulls, London, 1936. 

HYDROSTATIC TEST. A pressure test 
applied to a compartment or tank by filling 
it with water in order to verify the tight- 
ness or strength or both. The pressure varies 
according to classification society require- 
ments. 


LB. 1. INNER BOTTO^vI. 2. IN BOARD. 

I.C. INDEX CORRECTION (sextant). 

I.E. INDEX ERROR (sejjdattt). 

I.T.M. INCH TRIM MOKENT, 

LS. INDIAN siTMiMEE (freeboard marks). 
I/V. INCREASED VALUE (marine insurance). 
IBABURA. A balanced canoe employed 
in the minor coasting trade between ports 
of western Colombia, Buenaventura, Tu- 
maco, Choco bay, etc. Also called imbabura. 
A dugout forms the basis of the hull. On 
this there are superimposed, according to 
size, 1, 2, or 3 outward flaring strakes of 
planking. These strakes are secured inside 
by a number of ribs spaced widely apart. 
The stern, narrow and transom shaped, is 
built of short boards connecting the after- 
ends of the side strakes. The ihahuTa is 
sloop-rigged and steered with an oar 
inserted through a hole in the transom. 
Length: 30 to 40 ft. A balance log is lashed 
outboard on each side. 

I. BAR. A rolled steel bar of I section. Also 
called I beam. 


Fr: Essai hydrostatique ; Ger: Wasaer- 
probe. 

HYGRO GRAPH. An automatically re- 
cording instrument for measuring relative 
humidity based on the property of human 
hair increasing its length with increase of 
relative humidity and vice versa. 

Fr : Hygrometre Enregistreur ; Ger: BelhsU 
Tegistrierender Hygrometer, 
HYGROMETER, An instrument for meas- 
uring the state of humidity of the air. It 
consists of two thermometers placed side 
by side in a wooden screen. One of the bulbs 
is covered with muslin which is kept con- 
tinually moist by means of a strand of 
cotton wick, one end of which is immersed 
in a reservoir of fresh water. The difference 
between the two readings is an indication 
of the relative humidity of the atmosphere. 

Fr: Hygrometre ; Ger: Hygrometer. 
HYSTERESIS. A term applied to the 
small amount of magnetism rem a i nin g in 
soft iron after the magnetic field has been 
removed due to the fact that the so-called 
soft iron is never theoretically pure. Also 
called Gaussian error. 

Fr: Erreur de Gatmin; Ger: Verzogerung. 


ICE BEAM. One of the beams running 
from load waterline downward, often fitted 
in wooden whaling or sealing vessels for 
strengthening the hull transversely against 
the pressure of closing ice. 

ICEBERG. A large floating mass of ice 
detached from a glacier at sea level. The 
movement of the glacier downward causes 
it to protrude into the sea, by which it is 
in part supported until the weight becomes 
so great that more or less of it breaks off. 
The portion so detached from the glacier 
floats about, driven by winds and currents. 

Fr: Iceberg; Ger: Eisberg. 

See Floe Berg, Glacier Berg, Tabular 
Berg. 

"Icebei^ and Their Location in Naviga- 
tion,” Engineering (London), vol. 93 (June 

ICE BLINK. A glow on the horaaon e&mea 
by the reflection of sunlight from the sm- 
face of an ice pack or floating mass of ice 
or from land covered with snow. Also called 
ice sky. 

Fr: Clorrte des Glcces; G^: BiaibU^k, 
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ICEBOUND. A term meaning that a ves- 
sel is surrounded by ice and prevented from 
proceeding on her voyage. 

Fr: Bloqui ^ar les Glaces; Ger: Eingeeist. 
ICEBOX. 1. An arrangement provided in 
icebreakers on the shell plating in way^ of 
the afterend of the engine room to provide 
the necessary supply of sea water for circu- 
lation. It consists of a rectangular well 
formed in the bottom shell plating and 
carried up to the required level in the 
engine room. Its top portion is supplied 
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is worked perfectly flush with inboard butt 
straps, to reduce friction with the ice. 

Fr: Brise-Glace; Ger: Eisbrecher, 

Two different methods are used to attack 
the ice. In the first the vessel is designed 
to ram and cut through the ice like a 
wedge. The best results with this method 
are obtained in broken up and floating ice 
with openings between the separate ice 
fields. Vessels using this method have a 
straight stem and no forward propeller. 

When the second method is resorted to, 
the icebreaker is built with a spoon bow 



with valves drawing water from the outside. 
A system of steam pipe is led from the 
boilers to melt away any ice formation in 
the box. 

Fr : Came de Deglagage. 

2. One of the insulated boxes with refrig- 
erating apparatus placed in a pantry or 
other rooms where perishable stores for 
daily use are placed. 

Fr: Glaciere; Ger: KuhlschranJc. 
ICEBREAKER. A vessel used for keeping 
open a navigable passage through ice. Ice- 
breakers are heavily built to stand the 
shock of ramming the ice or of running 
up on it at the bow and breaking it by 
virtue of their weight. They are often fitted 
vdth a bow screw placed under overhanging 
bows. The midship section is wedge-shaped 
so that if the vessel is squeezed^ between 
two converging masses of ice it will, by its 
shape, tend to rise. In order to strengthen 
the hull a belt about fi ft. deep named “ice 
belt’^ is fitted along the water line. The 
plating of this belt is of extra thickness and 


and round bow sections, which arrangement 
causes the fore part of the vessel to ride up 
on the ice and crush it by its weight. This 
procedure attains its maximum efficiency in 
compact, uniform ice fields, heaped-up 
blocks of ice or pack ice. Recently designed 
icebreakers represent a compromise enabling 
them to employ both methods of ice attack. 
The forward screw is used when the vessel 
is going ahead, to suck the water from 
under the ice, driving it aft under the ship’s 
hull, thus creating a vacuum under the ice. 
The ice being deprived of its original sup- 
port is thus more easily broken by the 
weight of the vessel. When moving astern, 
the forward screw drives the water away 
from the ice and washes the broken ice 
asunder. 

Goulajeff, J., “Ice Breakers,’^ Skiphmlder 
and Marine Engine Bmlder, vol. 42 (March, 
1935); Schroeder, H., “Eisbrecher,” Verm 
Deutscher Ingeniewre Zeitschrift, vol. 83, 
no, 5 (1939). 

ICE CLAUSE. A clause used in the con- 
struction of charter parties, by which, in 
the event that ice prevents a vessel from 
entering its port of discharge, the ship is at 
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liberty, after agreemeat with the receivers, 
to proceed to the aearest accessible port to 
deliver the cargo at the customary rate of 
discharge and conditions of the substituted 
port. 

Er: Clause de Glaces; Ger: EisklauseL 
ICE CODE.^ An international code used 
by shipping interests to report on ice con- 
ditions in any particular area. It was first 
introduced in 1930 in the Baltic and was 
later extended to other seas by inter- 
national agreement. 


0 No ice 

1 Slush or young ice 

2 Fast ice 

3 Drift ice 

^ Packed slush or strips of 

hummoeked ice 

^ Open lead near shore 

6 Heavy fast ice 

^ Heavy drift ice 

S Hummoeked ice 

9 Ice jamming 


ICE FIELD, A sheet of sea ice extending 
over a considerable area. It is of such extent 
that its termination cannot be seen from 
the crow’s nest. 

Fr: Champ de Glace; Ger: Eisjeld, 

ICE KNEE. One of the angular blocks of 
wood filling the space forward by the stem 
and the bow planks in a wooden whaling 
vessel as a strengthening against the pres- 
sure of the ice. They decrease in thickness 
until they are incorporated with the com- 
mon ceiling below the forechains. 

ICE NIP. Two ice fields meeting. 

ICE PACK. Generic term for any area of 
pack ice, however small. Also called pack. 

Fr: Pack; Ger: Pack, 

See Close Pack, Coastal Pack, Open Pack. 
ICE PATROL, The International Ice 
Patrol was started in April, 1912, after the 
loss of the SB. “Titanic,’' by ihe United 
States Government, to maintain a patrol to 
the north of the Atlantic steamship routes 
in order to give notice by wireless to vessels 
of the southward coiirse of the ice, and of 
xones made dangerous thereby. The object 
of the patrol is to locate icebergs and field 
ice nearest to the transatlantic steamship 
lanes. The natural lines governing forma- 
tion and movements of ice in the North 
Atlantic are nowadays determined to the 
e^ent of permitting approximate forecasts 
similar to meteorologicaj forecasts. Having 
located the ice, the patrol vessel on duty 
sends daily radiograms at 6 p-M. (75th 


Meridian time) to vessels, using 600 meters 
wave length. In these messages are given 
the description of the ice, that is, field or 
berg, the date, time latitude and longitude, 
and any other data useful to shipping, 

Fr: Service de Surveillance des Glaces; 

Ger: Eismeldedienst ; EispaiTouille, 
The ice season usually lasts three months, 
April, May and June. Three vessels of the 
United States Coast Guard service are 
I detailed each year to maintain the patrol 
during that season. Two of these are Coast 
Guard cutters of about 2,000 tons based at 
Halifax. The third vessel, of about 220 tons, 
is used for collecting oceanographic data. 
This information is used in establishing 
current charts showing the direction and 
velocity of ice-bearing currents. 
International Ice Observation and Ice Patrol 
Service in the North Atlantic, A-nnngiT 
Reports 1913 to 1941, V, S. Coast Guard 
Bulletin, Washington, 1913--1941. 

ICE POUND. A section of a fishing ves- 
sePs hold, used to stow ice. It is usually 
forward of the fish room. A door provides 
convenient access from the ice pound to 
the fish room. 

See Deck Pound, Fish Pound. 

ICE ROOM. An insulated space below 
deck in fishing vessels where crushed ice 
used in preserving the catch is kept. It is 
usually located in the fore end of the 
room. 

Ger: Eisbunker; Eisraum. 

ICE SKY. 

See Ice Blink. 

ICE STRENGTHENING. An increase in 
the scantlings of frames, plating, and rivet- 
ing in the fore part of the hull to reinforce 
it for navigation in ice. This strengthening 
extends horizontally for about three-fifths 
of the ship's length from the stem and 
vertically from 1 to 3 ft. above load line 
and 3 or 4 ft. below light-waterline. 

Grer: Eisverstdrkung ; Eisdoppelung ; Eia- 
ffurteL 

A small East Indian canoe 
without outriggers, used in the local fish- 
eries of Am Islands (Banda Sea). Abo 
called inang, 

IDLER. A member of the crew whose thne 
at sea is not divided into watches and who 
normally works during the day and is off 
duty at night; such is usually the case for 
the following ratings: boatswain, earpenta^, 
sailmaker, storekeeper, lamp trimmer, doa^ 
keyman. Also called day worker. 

Ger: FrekoSUkter, 


IDOKI— mCHMAREE CLAUSE 


IDOKI. A generic term for various types 
of canoes in the Papuan Gulf (British New 
Guinea). The small idoki canoes are single- 
outrigger dugouts with pointed ends and 
about 21 ft. long. The larger type consists 
of double canoes, or multiple canoes of 4 
or 5 hulls from 12 to 30 ft. long. Multiple 
canoes are called kakau. 

IJON-IJON. A plank-built native craft 
from eastern Java used mostly for trans- 
portation of persons and goods. Some of 
these boats are occasionally employed in 
the fisheries. 

IMMIGRATION OFFICER. A govern- 
ment official charged with the duty of 
enforcing the immigration laws in relation 
to all persons disembarking from vessels in 
a seaport. 

TV; Inspecteur de V immigration; Ger: 
Einwanderungskommissdr. 
IMPERIAL COASTING TRADE (G. B.). 
A term which refers to sea-borne trade 
between the British Isles and the colonies 
and dominions, as well as between the 
British Isles themselves. 

IMPLIED WARRANTY. A warranty 
such -as seaworthiness of vessel, and the 
legality of the trade in which the vessel is 
engaged. It is one which, from custom or 
usage, is implied without being necessarily 
mentioned in the policy, 

Fr; Garantie Implicite; Ger: Unbedent- 
liche Garantie. 

IMPORT DUTY. Customs duty required 
by law to be paid on the importation of 
certain goods. 

Fr: Droit Entree; Ger: EinfuhrsssolL 
IMPROPER NAVIGATION. As used in 
marine insurance the term “improper navi- 
gation” means the doing of something 
improper with the ship or part of the ship 
in the course of the voyage. It may be the 
result of some structural defect in the ves- 
sel or from its gear being out of order, as 
well as from the negligence of those on 
board. It also applies to the act of navigat- 
ing a vessel when it is not in a fit condition 
to be navigated with safety to itself, its 
cargo, or its passengers. 

Ft: Navigation Fantive; Ger: Fehler’- 
hajte Navigation. 

IN-AND-OUT BOLT. A bolt which goes 
clear through the parts it connects, such 
as bolts in knees, riders, and so on, which 
are driven through the ship’s sides or 
athwartships. Also called through bolt. 


Fr: Cheville d travers hois; Ger: Durch^ 
bolzen. 

IN AND OUT PLATING (U. S.). A sys- 
tem of plating in which the inner strakes 
fay to the frames or 
beams and the outer 
strakes are distant 
therefrom by the thick- 
ness of the inner strakes. 

Inner and outer strakes 
alternate. Also called 
sunken and raised plat- 
ing (G. B.). 

Fr: Borde a Double 
Clins; Ger: An 
und abliegende 
Plattung. 

INANG. 

See Idawang. 

INBOARD. Toward the 
fore-and-aft centerline 
of the ship. Inside the 
deck edge or shell plat- 
ing, as opposed to out- 
board. 

INBOARD CARGO. 

The lading within the 
hold of a ship in dis- Plating 

tinction from freight such as horses, cattle, 
or any deck cargo. 

INBOARD PROFILE. A plan represent- 
ing a longitudinal section through the cen- 
ter of the ship, showing deck heights, trans- 
verse bulkheads, and assignment of space 
located on the center plane or between the 
center and shell on the far side. 

Fr: Coupe Longitudinale ; Ger: Langs* 
schijfsplan; Ldngsschnitt. 
INBOARD PROFILE PLAN. 

See Profile. 

INBOUND FREIGHT. Cargo carried by 
a homeward bound ship. Also called return 
freight. 

Fr: Fret de Retour; Ger: Rilckfracht. 
INCHMAREE CLAUSE. A clause usually 
inserted in hull policies by which the 
underwriter agrees to cover loss or damage 
to hull and machinery of the vessel through 
any latent defect. Its name originates from 
the test case fought by British underwriters 
in the House of Lords in 1887 when the 
steamer “Inchmaree” incurred damage as a 
result of the negligence of engineers. It was 
decided that such damage was not a peril 
of the seas and was not, therefore, covered 
by the marine policy. 
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INCH MAST. A square stick or piece of 
timber suitable for making a mast or spar. 
Inch masts are classed according to the 
number of inches at the side. 

INCLINING EXPERIMENT. An experi- 
ment carried out on board ship to ascertain 
the transverse metacentric height or dis- 
tance between the metacenter and the cen- 
ter of gravity. The procedure consists in 
moving a known weight a known distance 
from one side of the deck to the other, 
which causes the ship’s center of gra\dty 
to move out a small distance toward the 
side to which the weight has been moved. 
The angle of heel caused by shifting the 
weight is ascertained by a long plumb line, 
which may be suspended from the upper 
deck and extend to the tank top. The hori- 
zontal shift of the center of gra\’ity and 
the angle of heel are respectively one side 
and one angle of a right triangle, of which 
the metacentric height is another side. With 
one angle and one side known, the meta- 
centric height which forms the other side 
of the triangle is found by a very simple 
trigonometric calculation. This experiment 
indicates the transverse metacentric height 
only for the condition of loading of the 
ship at the time of the experiment. 

Fr: Essai de Stahilite; Ger: Krangungs-- 
versuch. 

Hovgaard, W., ^‘Inclining Experiments with 
Ships of Small or Negative Stability,” Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects (London), Trans- 
actions, vol. 68 (1926) ; Tawresey, J. G., 
^‘The Inclining Experiment,” Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
(New York), Transactions, vol. 36 (1928). 
INCLINOMETER. 

See Dip Circle. 

INCREASING PITCH. A propeller in 
which the pitch of blades increases from 
the leading edge to the trailing edge either 
radially or axially. 

Fr: Pas Croissant; Ger: Wachsende 
Stdgung; Yariahle Steigung. 
INCREMENT OF ROLL. The amount of 
growth or increase in rolling until the maxi- 
mum is reached. 

INDEPENDENT PIECE. 

See Stem Piece. 

INDEX ARM. See Index Bar. 

INDEX BAR. The movable arm of a 
sextant which swings across the frame and 
the graduated arc. Also called index arm. It 
carries the vernier and tangent screw at its 
lower end. 

Fr: Alidade; Ger: Zeigerarm; Alhidade, 


INDEX ERROR. An error in the angle 
indicated by a sextant, resulting from the 
index and horizon glasses not being parallel 
to one another when the pointer on the 
vernier indicates zero on the arc. Also called 
perpendicularity error. 

Fr: Erreur Instrumeniale ; Erreur dTndex; 
Ger: Instrumentaljehler; Index- 
fehler. 

INDEX GLASS. In a sextant, the mirror 
mounted on the upper end of the index bar, 
perpendicular to the plane of the limb. 
Also called index mirror. 

Fr: Grand Miroir; Ger: Grosser EpiegeL 
INDEX SHADE. On a sextant, one of 
the colored glasses mounted on a pivot and 
fitted to the index glass for regulating the 
light of the sun or reducing its glare, to 
permit accurate observation. 

Fr: Bonnette de Grand Miroir; Ger: 
Blendglas; Verdunklungsglas, 
INDIA MAN. A term occasionally applied 
to any ship in the East Indian trade, but 
in strict parlance one of the large sailing 
ships formerly owned by the East India 
Company for that trade. Also called East 
Indiaman. 

Chatterton. E. K., The Old East Indiamen, 
Londori, 1933. 

INDIAN HEADER (U. S.). A New Eng- 
land fishermen’s term for a tjq^e of schooner 
built with round stem instead of the usual 
plumb stem. The first boats were given 
Indian names. (Obsolete.) 

INDIAN JOLLY BOAT. A single-masted 
lateen-rigged sailing boat from Bombay and 
Xarachi. The Bombay boat has a straight 
stem and is of lighter build than the 
Karachi boat. The latter has a curved stem 
and is larger and heavier. Both types have 
a square stem and are provided with loose- 
fitted decking from the stem to the third 
thwart. This covering acts as a deck from 
which the sail is worked; the space below 
is used as a cuddy for the crew. The mast 
is stepped in the center of the boat and 
has a considerable fore rake. A jib is occa- 
sionally set. 

INDICATED HORSEPOWER. The 
power delivered by the pistons of a recipro- 
cating engine. It is calculated from the areas 
of the indicator diagrams. 

Fr: Puissance Indiquee; Ger; Indizierte 
Pferdesiarke, 

INDICATOR DIAGRAM. A diagram 
which records the varying pressures in the 
cylinder of a reciprocating engine during a 
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complete revolution of the shaft, or double 
stroke of the piston. Also called indicator 
card. The diagram is recorded by means of 
a device called an indicator, which embodies 
a drum rotated by the movement of the 
engine crankshaft. Upon the drum, a stylus 
moves, actuated by pressure inside the 
engine cylinder. From the indicator dia- 
gram, the mean effective pressure through- 
out the stroke can be calculated, and thus, 
if the bore, stroke, and speed in revolutions 
per minute of the engine are known, the 
indicated horsepower can be derived. 

Fr: Diagramme d'Indicateur ; Ger: Indi- 
kaiordiagramm. 

INDIRECT ACTING PUMP. A pump 
which is driven by means of a beam or 
linkage, connected to and motivated by the 
piston rod of a detached steam reciprocating 
engine. 

Fr: Pompe attelee. 

INDIRECT CONNECTED STEERING 
GEAR. A steering gear in which the turn- 
ing power is conveyed to the rudderstock 
by means of shafting, chains, ropes, or 
other leads. The chains or ropes are passed 
around a drum actuated by a steam engine 
provided with a controlling valve and valve 
gear connected to the steering wheel. Not 
in general use for modem ships of large 
or moderate size. 

Fr: Appareil d Gouvemer d Commande 
Indirecte; Ger: Rudermaschine 
mit indirektem Antrieh, 

INDUCED MAGNETISM. In dealing 
with steel ships the term refers to the 
earth’s magnetic force induced in the iron 
or steel of the hull. Induced magnetism is 
the source of all magnetic disturbances of 
the compass needle. 

Fr: M<xgnet%sme Induitj Gter: InducieTter 
Magnetismus, 

INFECTION, THEORY OF. A doctrine 
adopted by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan, according to which innocent 
goods seized on a neutral vessel and found 
on the same vessel as contraband goods are 
considered contaminated and therefore of 
infectious nature and liable to confiscation. 
INFLAMMABLE CARGO. Inflammable 
cargoes include any article which is liable 
to spontaneous combustion, and volatile 
liquids emitting inflammable vapors. 

TV: Marchandises Inflammables; Ger; 

F euergefdhrliche Ladung, 
INFORMING GUN. The firing of a blank 
shot by a warship or cominissioned vessel 


that wishes to exercise the right of search 
as a signal to a merchantman for the latter 
to stop and lay to. Also called aflarmine 
gun. ^ 

Er: Coup de Semonce; Ger: Fomwos- 
schuss. 


T^e requirement that the affirming cim 
shall be fired is common in European (Sn 
tmental practice ^ but is not obligator^ 
according to British and American 
It IS customary for the war vessel to flv hpp* 
colors when the gun is fired. 

INHAUL, INHAULER. 1. A line or rope 
employed for bringing a spar or other 
inboard object. Usually called brail. 

2 . A line by which the head of *a stand- 
ing gaffsail is taken in or a running bow- 
sprit hauled inboard. 

Fr: Hale a Bord; Ger: Mnholer; Mdher^ 
holer. 


INHERENT VICE. The natural tendency 
of some particular goods to waste or become 
damaged, as, for instance, spontaneous heat- 
ing of copra or hemp, black rot in apples 
disease of livestock, fermentation of liquids* 
and the like. Shipowners hnd underwriters 
usually decline responsibility for such a 
risk. 


Fr: Vice Propre; Ger; Originalfehler ; 
Innerer Verderb. 

INITIAL STABILITY. The resistance 
offered by a ship to inclination from the 
upright position. It is measured by the 
metacentric height. 

Fr: Stahilite Initzale; Ger: Anfangsstch 
hilitdt. 

See Metacentric Height. 

INLAND RULES. The rules of the road 
enacted by Congress, governing the navi- 
gation of inland waters of the United States. 
See Rules of the Road, 


INLAND WATERS (U. S.). As used in 
marine insurance this term denotes canals, 
lakes, streams, rivers, watercourses, inlets, 
bays and arms of the sea between projec- 
tions of land. When no specific line is 
prescribed, the dividing line at all buoyed 
entrances from seaward to bays, sounds, 
rivers or other estuaries is a line approxi- 
mately parallel with the general trend of 
the shore, drawn through the outermost 
buoy or other navigational aid of any S3^ 
tem of buoyage. The inland waters of a 
state are those inside its marginal sea as 
well as the waters within its land terri- 
tory. 

TV: Maux IntSrieures ; Ger: Binnenge- 
wdsser. 
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INLET. A narrow opening by which a 
body of water penetrates into the land. 

Fr: Goulet; Ger: Einjahrt. 

INNER BOTTOM. See Tank Top. 
INNER HARBOR. A harbor protected 
by piers or minor breakwaters, generalb^ 
provided with tidal quays at which vessels 
berth. 

Fr: Arriere Port; Ger: Binnenkafen, 
INNER JIB. The headsail which is next 
forward to the forestaysail on large sailing 
vessels. This term is also applied to a sail 
set between the fore-topmast staysail and 
the outer Jib. 

Fr: Petit Foe; Ger: Binnenhluver, 
INNER KEEL. The inner plate of a 
double, flat plate keel. 

Fr: Tole Qwille Interieure; Ger: innen- 
kieL 

INNER POST. A piece of timber brought 
on and fayed to the fore side of the main 
sternpost for the purpose of seating tran- 
soms upon it. 

Fr: Contre-Etamhot; Ger: Binnen Ein- 
tersteven. 

INNER RABBET LINE. The upper or 
inside trace of the groove which forms the 
rabbet. The line of intersection of the plat- 
ing and the stem or sternpost. Also called 
bearding line. 

Fr: Trait Interieure de Rahlure; Ger: 
Innere SpundungsUnie. 

INNER STRAKE. A strake of plating in 
direct contact with the frames or beams. 

Fr: Virure de Placage; Ger: Anlzegender 
Gang, 

INNER WATERWAY. One of the inner 
or inboard strakes of waterway planking. 
Also called thin waterway. They are about 
1 or 1% in. thicker than the remainder of 
the deck and are sunk between the beams 
and ledges to bring their upper surfaces 
level with the adjacent planking. 

Fr: Berre-Gouttiere ; Ger: Inneres Leiih- 
holz; Nehenwassergang; Innerer 
Wassergang, 

IN OARS. An order to lay the oars in the 
boat when lying on the oars or when the 
oars have been tossed or trailed. Also called 
boat the oars. 

Fr: Rentrez; Ger: Einriemen, 
INRIGGER. A boat which has her row- 
locks on the gunwale, as distinguished from 
an outrider, which has these extended on 
arms. 

INSHORE FISH. Species of fish found 
within a short distance from the shor®. 


These embrace a great variety of small size 
and find their harbor and shelter among 
rocks and stones, seaweed, eel grass, and so 
on. The 3 ’ can be taken from beaches, rocks, 
and wharves, or by small boats near the 
shore. They are among those most frequently 
taken in weirs, pounds, and fykes. The scup, 
sea bass, whiting, red snapper, pompano, 
mullet belong to this group. 

INSHORE FISHERIES. Fisheries along 
the seashore carried on by small open boats 
and other craft usually within territorial 
waters. They include the catching of 
shrimp, lobsters, crabs, prawns; the breed- 
ing and fattening of 03 "sters; the gathering 
of cockles and mussels, and so on. Also 
called coast fisheries. 

Fr; Piche Cotiere; Petite Peeke; Ger: 
Kustenfischerei. 

INSHORE NAVIGATION. Na\rigation 
carried out at a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the coastline. 

Fr: Bornage; Ger: Nakjahrt. 

INSIDE CABIN. A cabin separated from 
the ship’s side by another room or space, 

Fr: Cabine Interieure; Ger: Innenhamr 
mer, 

INSIDE CLINCH. A clinch with the end 
bent close round the standing part till it 
forms a circle and a half and making a 
running eye when seized. Also called inner 
clinch. 

Fr: Noevd de Bouline Double; Ger: 
Innerer Klin^ch; Binnenstieh. 
INSIDE FASTENING. A name ^ven to 
fastenings or bolts driven from inside the 
vessel. 

Ger: Binnenbefestigung, 

IN SQUARE KNEE, A knee in which the 
arm and body form an acute angle. Also 
called close-bevel knee. 

IN STAYS. 1- Said of a vessel under sail 
heading into the wind with all sails shaking. 

2. The position of a vessel under sail 
during the act of going about from one tack 
to the other. 

Fr: Tent Devant; Ger: In der Wendvng 
Uegen. 

See Tack. 

INSTITUTE CARGO CLAUSES. A set 
of clauses adopted by the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters which provide an exten- 
sion of the ordinary marine policies and 
are very often included in policies on 
goods. 

Fr : Clauses mr Facvltee de VIneiUvi, 


INSTITUTE TIME CLAUSES— INSULATED HOLD 


INSTITUTE TIME CLAUSES. The 

institute time clauses (hull and cargo) 
represent an aggregate of amendments to, 
and graftings upon the original form of 
Lloyds policy of marine insurance. From 
time to time these clauses are altered or 
added to by the London Institute of 
Marine Underwriters. 


such as charcoal, granulated or slab cork 
mineral wool, fibrous glass, and so on. ’ 
Fr: Cale fngorifique; Ger: Enklraum; 

Ladekuhlraum. 

When brine is used as a cooling medium 
it is circulated through coils or grids of 
piping fixed under the deck and on the sides 
of each compartment. In cold air plants the 




Insulated Hold. iCross Section Plan) 


INSTITUTE WARRANTIES. Warranty 
clauses usually defined and included in 
insurance policies according to the rules of 
the Institute of London Underwriters. 

Fr : Garanties de VInstitut de Londres. 
Dean and King Page, The Institute Wor- 
ranties (Liverpool, 1935), 

INSULATED HOLD. Space for the car- 
riage of frozen, chilled, or cooled cargoes 
where all exposed steelwork is covered with 
a thick layer of nonconducting material 


cooling medium is circulated through 
wooden ducts or trunkways provided with 
suitable openings at intervals. The average 
loss in capacity of a hold due to insulation 
ranges from 17 per cent for large holds to 
22 per cent for small holds apid ’tween-deck 
spaces. 

Balfour, R., Construction and insulation 
of holds of vessels engaged in the caniage 
of refrigerated cargoes, Fourth International 
Congress of Refrigeration, Proceedings, 
London, 1924. 
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INSULATION. The noncoaducting laa- 
terial used for lining compartments or 
spaces on board ship which axe intended 
for the transportation of refrigerated cargo. 
Cork, in granulated or block form, silicate 
of cotton, (also called slagwood), and char- 
coal were generally used. Mineral wool and 
fibrous glass have recently come into use. 

Fr: Isolement; Isolation; Ger: Iso- 
lierung. 

The insulating material is kept in position 
by double thicknesses of tongued and 
grooved sheeting with one or two layers 
of waterproof paper interposed- between. 

The insulation of fruit-carrying spaces is 
effected by a double belt of insulation. An 
air trunk is formed in between. The air is 
driven around this trunk and admitted to 
the hold through small ports at the sides. 
Buchanan, R. M., Insulation and Fittings of 
Refrigerated Spaces on Shipboard, Associa- 
tion of Engineering sind Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen (London, 1930). 
INSURANCE. 

See Marine Insurance. 

INSURANCE BROKER. An agent or 
middleman between the insured and the 
underwriter to effect insurance policies on 
ships, freights, cargo or any of them. Also 
called policy broker. The insurance broker 
sees to the adjustment and settling of losses 
where they occur. 

Fr: Courtier d/ Assurance; Ger: Fer- 
sicherungsmakler. 

INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 1. A cer- 
tificate issued by the insurer or his accred- 
ited agent when a shipment is made against 
an open or floating policy, the holder being 
entitled to the protection afforded under 
this policy. 

2. A preliminary document issued by the 
brokers to certify to the insured that an 
insurance as described has been effected with 
the named underwriters and that the policy 
will be delivered as soon as it is ready. 

Fr: Certificat Assurance ; Ger: Versich-^ 
erungszertifikat; Yersicherungs- 
schein. 

INSURANCE CLAUSE. A marine insur- 
ance cargo clause which states that the 
underwriters are not liable for any loss, 
detriment, or damage to any goods which 
are capable of being covered by insurance 
by the shippers. Also called parasite 
clause. 

Fr; Clause de Risqves Assusahles; Ger: 
Assekvranzklavsel ; Parasite Klavseh 


INTERACTION. See Suction. 
INTERCARDINAL POINT. One of the 
four points of the compass midway between 
the cardinal points: northeast, southeast, 
southwest, northwest. Also called semi- 
cardinal point. 

Fr: Point Intercardinal, 

INTERCEPT. The difference between the 
observ^ed and calculated zenith distance of 
a heavenly body. 

Fr: Point Intercardinal; Ger: Zwischen^ 
kardinal Strich. 

INTERCEPT METHOD. A method of 
obtaining a position line at sea which 
involves calculating a heavenly body^s 
zenith distance on the assumption that the 
dead reckoning is correct. Also called Marcq 
St. H ilaire method. The true zenith distance 
is then found by observation, and the dif- 
ference, called the intercept, is applied 
either toward or away from the observed 
body along the azimuth line according to 
whether the true zenith distance is less or 
greater than that calculated. 

Of late, short methods of calculating inter- 
cepts, such as Dreisonstok, Ageton, and 
H. 0. 214, have supplanted the earlier 
cosine-haversine application of this method. 
Sommerville, The St. Hilaire Method in 
Practice, Glasgow, 1929; Uttmark, F. E., 
The Marcq SL EzLcdre Method, New York, 
1919. 

INTERCOASTAL. Refers to seaborne 
trade or navigation between domestic ports 
situated on noncontiguous sea coasts. 
INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING ACT 
(1933). An act passed by Congress in 1933 
which provides that every common carrier 
by water in intercoastal trade shall file 
with the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion and keep open to public inspection 
schedules showing all the rates of freight, 
fares, and charges for or in connection with 
transportation between, intercoastal points 
on its own route. 

INTERCOSTAL. A general term used for 
denoting longitudinal parts of the builds 
structure which on account of obstructions 
cannot be worked continuous, and must be 
cut in comparatively short lengths between 
transverse structural members. 

Fr: Intercostal; Ger: Jnterkostal. 
INTERCOSTAL FLOOR. A floor com- 
posed of a range of small plates fitted 
between continuous side girders and securely 
clipped to them. 

Ft: Varangm Intercostale; Get: Dvsrth- 
schnittene Bodenwrange, 
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INTERCOSTAL KEELSON. A keelson 
built up of a series of intercostal plates 
between the floors. 

Fr: Carlingue Intercostale; Ger: Zwischr- 
enplatten Kielschwein, 
INTERCOSTAL PLATE. Any longitudi- 
nal plate extending between two transverse 
members of the ship’s structure and landing 
upon each of them. 

Fr: Tole Intercostale; Ger: Zwischen- 
platte; Interkostale Platte. 
INTEREST POLICY. One whereby defi- 
nite or definable interests are insured in 
contradistinction to the wager policy. 

Fr: Police avec Interet; G^r: Anteilr 
Police. 

INTERMEDIATE FRAME. A frame in 
the double bottom which has no floor plate, 
in ships with floor plates fitted only to 
alternate frames. Also called skeleton frame. 

Fr: Membnire Intermediaire; Ger: 

Zwischenspant. 

INTERMEDIATE LINK. A stud link, 
fitted between the end link and the common 
link in the anchor cable. Its diameter is 1.1 
times the nominal diameter of the common 
link. 

Ft: Maille de Renjort; Grande Maille; 
Ger: Grosses Glied. 

INTERMEDIATE PORT. A port at 
which a vessel stops for loading and dis- 
charging cargo between the port of depar- 
ture and the final port of destination. 

Fr: Port Interrnidiaire ; Ger: Z'wischenr 
hafen. 

INTERMEDIATE SHAFT. One of the 
lengths of main drive shafts between the 
thrust bearing and the propeller shafts. Also 
called line shaft, tunnel shaft. They are 
usually connected to each other by flanged 
couplings. 

PV: Arbre Intermediaire; Ger: Laufwelle. 
INTERMEDIATE VESSEL. The term 
‘'intermediate” applied to ocean-going ves- 
sels embraces a variety of ships which 
generally carry larger quantities of cargo 
and fewer passengers than the ocean-going 
passenger liner, the exact quantities of each 
being variable. Intermediate vessels usually 
run on routes where speed is not the main 
requirement and where cargo as well as 
passengers make their running a paying 
proposition, also where the number of pas- 
sengers available does not justify the 
running of purely passenger lines. 

Fr: Paquebot Mixte; Ger: Frachtr- mid 
Fahrgastschiff. 


The term is applied to vessels of lower 
class than the express boats and scheduled 
to perform a given voyage in somewhat 
longer time. Freight rates by intermediate 
boats are generally less than by the faster 
boats and hence they tend to attract non- 
urgent or comparatively low-value cargo. 
INTERMITTENT WELDING. A series 
of short fusion welds laid down in uniformly 
spaced segments called increments. 

Fr: Soudures Alternees; Ger: XJnter- 
brochene Schweissung, 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE. 
Generic name for reciprocating engines in 
which the power for driving the pistons is 
provided either by electric ignition of a 
mixture of volatile gas and air compressed 
to a moderate pressure (gasoline engines); 
or by the slow combustion of oil injected 
into a charge of air compressed above igni- 
tion point (oil engines). Gasoline engines 
are used for the propulsion of small craft, 
oil engines for trading vessels of any size 
as well as for small boats. 

Fr: Moteur a Combustion Interne; SJer; 
Verhrennwigsmotor, 

INTERNAL-STRAPPED BLOCK. A 
built-up wooden block in which a wrought- 
iron or steel strap is fitted in the shell. 
When there are several sheaves there is a 
strap on each side of every sheave. The pin 
works on the strap instead of the shell as 
is true of rope-strapped block. These blocks 
are measured in circumference from crown 
to tail, around the score. Also called internal- 
bound block. 

Fr: Poulie Havraise; Ger: Block mit 
innenliegendem Bescklag; Bloch mit 
Beschlag im Gehause. 
INTERNATIONAL CODE OF SIG- 
NALS. A signal book printed in the lan- 
guage of all maritime nations, assigning 
arbitrary meanings to different arrangements 
of flags or displays of lights which are thus 
intelligible to all possessing the book. It 
consists of 26 square flags, ten numeral 
pendants, one answering pendant, and three 
substituters or repeaters. One-flag signals 
are urgent or very common signals. Tu^o-flag 
signals are mostly distress and maneuvering 
signals. TAree-flag signals are for points of 
the compass, relative bearings, standard 
times, verbs, punctuation, also general code 
and decode signals. Foi^r-flags are used for 
geographical signals, names of ships, bear- 
ings. Fzue-flag signals are those relating to 
time and position, fi^a:-flag signals are used 
when necessary to indicate north or south 
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or east or west in latitude and longitude 
signals. are for longitude signals 

containing one hundred degrees or more. 
!Fr: Code International de Signaux; Ger: 
Internationales Signalhuch. 
nrTERN AnON AL (1929) CON VENTIOK 

for the safety op life at sea. 

An international convention whieh em- 
bodies the recommendations made by the 


embodied in the national laws of different 
coimtries. No international standards, how- 
©vefj came into existence after this first 
conference. The rules of the second conven- 
tion of 1929 have been ratified and enforced 
by the governments of the following coun- 
tries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, China, Denmark, E^t, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Great Britam, 
In^a, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 



1. Hook 

2. Thimble 

g. Steel Straps 
4. S'wallows 


5, Pin 

6. Cheek 

*7. Wood shell 
8. Sheav'e 



1. Becket 

2. Cheek 
8. Bnshine 

4. Wood Shdtt 


5. Swallow 

6. Steei Strap ^ 

7. T Jibing or Hookinsr Eye 


Intemal-Strapped Block 


International Maritime Conference held in 
London in 1929 to determine by intw- 
national agreement nnifoim standards 
regarding the safety of human life at sea. 
The purpose of the conference was to make 
vessels thoroughly efSeient as regards con- 
struction, subdivision and devices to ^ist 
navigation, and, in the event of accident, 
to m.Vp. life saving appliances efficient and 
suitable to meet all reasonable demands. 

The provisions of the convention apply 
to all passengers’ vessels 
instances to cargo v«sels of 1,^ toM 
gross or over. A amilar conference had be^ 
held in 1914 and had recommend^ certain 
rules and standards some of which were 


New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Potod, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and the United 
States. , ^ 

Rock, G. E. and Tawresey, J. G., T^e 
International Conference of 1929 and the 
New Convention for Safety of life at Sea/’* 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers (New York), Transactions, voL 
37 (1929); TJ. S. State Department, Treaty 
Series 910, International Maritime Con/er- 
ence jor Bajety of Lije at Sea, Washington, 
1937. 

INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC 
BUREAU. A scientific institution founded 
in 1921 and consisting of representatives 
of twenty-two nations organized for the 
purpose of coordinating the hydrographic 
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work of the participating governments. Its 
principal aims are the introduction of uni- 
formity in conventional signs and methods 
related to the production of nautical charts, 
lighting and buoyage of coasts, sailing direc- 
tions, regulations for navigation and allied 
subjects. It has permanent headquarters in 
the principality of Monaco. Its publications 
consist of a periodical The Hydrographic 
Review, annual reports, and special 
pamphlets on technical subjects. The par- 
ticipating nations in 1939 were : Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Siam, Spain, Sweden, and 
the United States. 


directly to sovereign states, the latter of 
those adopted for settling litigations 
between subjects belonging to different 
nations. 

Garner, J. W., International Law and the 
World War, London, 1920; Hall, W. E, 
Treatise on International Law, Loridon’ 
1925; Oppenheim, L. F. L., International 
Law, London, 1935; Pearce Higgins and 
Colombos, The International Law of the 
Sea, London, 1943. 

INTERNATIONAL RULE. A yacht 
measurement rule adopted since 1906 by 
international agreement among European 
nations. It is expressed as follows: 


Rating = 


L "h 2d + VS.A. —F ' 
2M. 


INTERNATIONAL LOAD LINE CER- 
TIFICATE. A document issued by a gov- 
ernment or a duly appointed person or 
organization such as a classification society, 
stating the minimum freeboard granted to 
any particular vessel and giving the position 
of the load-line disc on the ship’s side. Since 
1932, international load-line certificates 
have been issued in accordance with the 
provisions of the International Load-Line 
Convention, 1930. Load-line certificates are 
valid for a period of five years subject to 
certain intermediate inspections of the ship. 
They are issued to every ship with a ton- 
nage of 150 tons gross or above engaged in 
international voyages, with the exception 
of yachts, ships solely engaged in fishing, 
and ships not carrying cargo or passengers. 

Fr; Certificat International de Franc- 
Bord; Ger: Internationales Frei- 
hordzertifikat. 

INTERNATIONAL MARITIME COM- 
MITTEE. An organization, founded in 
1905, composed of international lawyers 
designated by different countries to promote 
uniformity in relation to certain questions 
of maritime law, such as collision, salvage, 
maritime liens, limitation of shipowners’ 
liabilities, and so on. 

INTERNATIONAL MARITIME LAW. 

The system of rules which civilized states 
acknowledge between them and which 
relates to the affairs and business of the 
sea, to ships, their crews and to marine 
conveyance of persons and property. Also 
called international law of the sea. Inter- 
national maritime law is divided into pub- 
lic and private international maritime law. 
The former consists of the rules adopted 
for the settlement of questions relating 


L = length, d = difference in feet be- 
tween skin girth and chain girth, SAL. sail 
area, F = freeboard. 

This rule has lately been used in various 
classes of racing craft in America. In gen- 
eral this rule follows the universal rule but 
technically it is supposed to be a little 
more modern and to produce a somewhat 
faster boat. Like the universal rule each 
boat is designed specially to come within 
the rating called for for each particular 
class. The international rule takes care of 
the 6 metre, 8 metre, 12 metre, etc., boats. 

Fr: Regie de jauge Internationale; Ger: 

Internationale Messformel. 
INTERNATIONAL RULES. The rules 
of the road established by agreement 
between maritime nations, governing the 
navigation of the high seas. 

See Rules of the Road. 
INTERNATIONAL VOYAGE. A voyage 
from any country to which the 1929 Inter- 
national Convention for Safety of Life at 
Sea applies to a port outside such country 
or vice versa. Colonies, overseas territory, 
or territory under mandate are for this 
purpose regarded as separate countries . 
INTERNATIONAL WATERWAY, ill 
parts of a waterway which in its course 
naturally navigable to and from tbe sea 
separates or traverses different countries. 
IN THE WIND. 1. A ship is in the wind 
of another when it is directly to windward 
of it. 

2. A ship itself is in the wind when it 
is pointing up and has its ssuls either 
shaking or aback, or is so close to the wind 
as to have the wind spilled from the sails. 

Fr: Dans le Tent; En Ralingue; Ger: 

In den Wind. 
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INVERSION. Used to denote inyersion of 
temperature gradient. The expression is used 
in meteorology to denote a condition where 
temperature of the atmosphere increases 
with height contrary to the normal condi- 
tion where the reverse is the case. 
INVERTED-V-BOTTOM BOAT. 

See Sea Sled. 

INVERTING TELESCOPE. A bell- 
shaped telescope of relatively high power 
used with a sextant. The arrangements 
of the lenses is such that the objects 
seen through it appear inverted. This tele- 
scope is provided with two eye pieces, one 
of which is of higher magnifying power than 
the other. Each of them is fitted with cross 
wires at its focus in order to define the line 
of collimation. 

Ft: Lunette Astronomiqve ; Ger: Gestim 
Teleskop. 

IN WALE. A piece of timber fastened 
inside the frame or timbers of an open boat 
and extending along the top strake of 
planking. It answers the purpose of the 
clamp used in decked boats. 

Ft: Lisse Verticale; Ger: Dollbord; 
Wagerung. 

INWARD CHARGES. General term for 
charges incurred by a vessel or her cargo 
when entering a port. 

Fr: Frais d VEntrie; Ger: Einfuhr'kosten. 
INWARD CLEARANCE CERTIFICATE. 
When a ship arrives at a port it is the duty 
of the master to report at the customhouse 
to give the necessary particulars as to the 
cargo and crew. There are then certain du® 
to be paid; and as soon as these have been 
settled permission is given for the ship to 
be unloaded. When unloading is com- 
pleted and the ship has been searched by 
the customhouse authorities to ascertain 
that there are no dutiable nor prohibited 
articles on board, an inward clearance cer- 
tificate is delivered. Also called entry 
certificate. 

Fr: Expedition Entree; Diclatation h 
V Entree; Entrde en Douane; Ger: 
Einklarierungs Attest, 

INWARD MANIFEST. A manifest 
handed by the master to the customs 
authorities on arrival of the vessel in a 
port. Stores and provisions which have to 
be declared are mentioned on this manifest. 

Fr: Manijeste d' Entree; Ger: Einjithr- 
manifest, 

IRISH BARREL. In the fish trade, a con- 
tainer in which fresh mackerel are packed 


for shipment. It is a watertight wooden 
barrel having a capacity of 150 lb. of fish, 
45 lb. of ice, and enough sea water to float 
the fish. The buoyancy given by the water 
prevents the fish from being bruised exces- 
sively in transit. 

IRISH BOAT. A ty^e of New England 
fishing boat built in Boston in the sixties. 
Also called Boston cutter. It was similar in 
rig to the Galway Hooker. The hull had 
more dead rise and sharper lines. The stem 
was nearly vertical. The stem was finished 
off with a heart-shaped transom, also set 
nearly upright. Now extinct. 

See Bungarvan Boat. 

IRISH MOSS. A variety of brown sea- 
weed or kelp found along the Irish and 
New England coasts. 

IRISH PENNANT, DEAD MEN. Rope 
yams hanging about the rigging; loose reef 
points or gaskets 35’ing about; fag ends 
of ropes, any untidy loose end of line which 
should be stowed or tucked in. 

IRISH SEA STERN. A type of stem 
common in Irish Sea trading ketches and 
schooners, particularly those built in Lanca- 
shire. Also called Lancashire Stem. It is 
well rounded, and finished to an almost 
vertical stempost. There is no transom or 
coimter, but the bulwarks are carried right 
around in a bold sweep and splayed out- 
ward so as to surround the rudderhead. 
IRISH SPLICE. Turns hove in the lay of 
a ratline to shorten it to the required 
length. 

IRON. The name commonly applied by 
whalemen to a harpoon. Live irons were the 
first and second harpoons which rested 
ready to hand in the crotch of the whale- 
boat. Loose irons were those without lines 
attached. (Obsolete.) 

IRON BARE. A strong, heavy hardwood, 
also called Australian blue gum, extensively 
used on the Pacific coast of the U. S. for 
stems, stemposts, rudderposts and keel 
shoes of fishing vessels. Also of value for 
fenders, wearing strips and similar service 
for which white oak is used on the east 
coast. Weighs about 70 lb. per cu. ft. when 
seasoned. 

Fr: Bois de Fer; Ger: Eisenholz, 

IRON BOUND, Said of a rocky coast 
without anchorage. 

Ger: Felsige Kilste, 

IRON QUARTERMASTER. 

See Gyropilot. 


IRON ROPE— ISOBAR 


IRON ROPE, Wire rope formerly in com- 
mon nse on board ship. It has nowadays 
been replaced by steel rope with higher 
strength and better wearing qualities. It is 
more pliable and softer than steel rope. 
Average tensile strength 80,000 poimds per 
square inch. 

IRONS, IN. 1. A vessel under., sail is in 
irons when up in the wind and unable to 
pay of on either tack. 

2. This term also refers to a ship unable 
to turn freely, such as a tugboat with tow 
rope secured right aft. 


IRON-SICK. The condition of a wooden 
hull in which the iron fastenings are loose. 
Also called nail sickness. It is due to corro- 
sion of the metal by gallic acid contained 
in the timber and also to the reaction of the 
oxidized metal on the wood, which results 
in enlarged rotten holes discolored with 
rust. 

Ger: Schadhaftes Eisenwerh 
IRON-STRAPPED BLOCK. A wooden 
block with an outside strap made of 
wrought iron. Also called ironbound block. 

Fr: PouUe Ferrie; Ger: Block mit Euen- 
beschlag, 

ISHERWOOD FRAMING. A system of 
framing in which the ordinary closely spaced 


transverse frames and beams are disposed 
longitudinally, the transverse strength being 
maintained by heavy web frames spaced 10 
to 12 ft. apart. Also called longitudinal 
framing. Longitudinals are usually fitted in 
continuous lengths between transverse 
bulkheads, at which they are cut and 
bracketed, the web frames or transversea 
being notched to pass them. 

Fr: Construction Isherwood; Ger: Isher- 
wood Bauart; Langsspantenhauart 
Isherwood, J. W., “A New System of Shin 
Construction, ’’ Institution of Naval Archi- 


tects (London), Transactions, 1908. 
ISINGLASS. A gelatin made from the 
dried swimming bladders of sturgeon and 
other fishes. 

ISLE OF SHOALS BOAT. A double- 
ended half-decked sailing boat from Ipswich 
Bay (Massachusetts) also locally known as 
shay. The hull waa built with straight keel 
with some drag to it, straight slightly raking 
stem, sharply raked stempost, moderate 
sheer, clinker planking. These boats were 
rigged like the Hampden boats or with gaf 
sails in the same arrangement. Length 22 
ft. Breadth 7 ft. Depth S ft. (Typical.) 
Type now obsolete. 

ISOBAR. A line on a chart connecting 








JACK— JACK LADDER 


sail and two jibs. The bowsprit was standing 
or running, with jibboom, and in some 
instances a dolphin striker. Now probably 
extinct. 

2. A North Sea cutter-rigged fishing boat 
originating from East Trisia. The hull is 
blufi-bowed with full buttocks and fitted 
with leeboards. The mainsail has a short 
head with small gaff and long foot. It is 
chiefly employed in the fisheries over the 
shoals of Frisian coastal waters. 


JACKASS BARK. 1, A three-masted ves- 
sel, square-rigged on the foremast, setting 
square topsails and topgallant sails over a 
gaff-mainsail, and fore-and-aft rigged on 


the mizzen. Also called jigger ba 
maphrodite bark. 

2. A four-masted vessel, square-r 
fore and main masts and gaff-rigge< 
mizzen and jigger masts. 

3. Any other sailing vessel wii 
or more masts carrying combina- 
square and gaff sails, not otherwise 

According to some, a jackass b 
Added topgallant masts but no tc 
carries courses on fore and main, 
three-mast topsail schooner has “sc 
topmasts minus the Added topgallan 
and sets her courses flying. 
JACKASS BRIG. Name former! 
by American seamen to a brig-rigge 
which did not set a square mainsail, 
a fore topmast and fore-topgallai 
made of one spar. The term has al 
applied to brigantines used in the L 
seal fishery from 1850 to 1880, They 
yards on the mainmast in the summ 
when engaged in the fishery, ia o 
have the advantage of two’“squar< 
masts when working among ice floes 
winter the yards were sent down ai 
sailed as ‘‘half brigs.'' 

JACKASS GUNTER. A variation 
gunter rig in which the upper mast 
replaced by a wire span w’ith trave 
upper halyard. Also called bastard 
JACKASS RIG. Generic term apj 
any rig which differs in some poin 
the main type to which it belongs. 

See Jackass Bark, Jackass Brig. 
JACK CROSS-TREES. Single iroi 
trees at head of a topgallant mj 
spreading the royal shrouds. This tei 
refers in fore-and-aft rigged vess 
hinged cross-trees which enable the t 
to be lowered, as is usually done in 
barges and some other small craft. 

Fr: Croisette; Barres de Perroqitei 
Qwerstange. 

See Cross-trees. 

JACKING ENGINE. An auxiliary 
engine or electric motor fitted to tL 
shaft in a main propulsion plant, to 
moving the main engine or turbine 
used when the engines must be tume 
in port, to permit repairs, adjustme: 
inspection. Also called turning engine 

Fr: Vireur; Ger: Drehvorrichtv/ng. 
JACKKNIFE. A seaman's horn- or 
handled clasp knife with a shack 
attaching a lanyard. The blade is abox 
in length and has a sheep-foot point. 
JACK LADDER. A ladder with v 
steps and rope sides. 


JACK. 1. A flag showing the canton or 
union of the national ensign without the 
fly. It is hoisted on a jack staff at the bow- 
sprit cap when in port. It is also used as a 
signal for a pilot when shown at the fore. 
In vessels without bowsprit the jack staff 
is placed above the stemhead. 

Fr: Pavilion de Beauprej Ger: Bugflagge. 

See Yellow Jack. 

2. A schooner-rigged vessel from 10 to 
25 tons, used in Newfoundland fisheries. It 
is generally full and clumsy, with little 
overhang at the counter, and carries a 
mainsail, a foresail and a jib, and occa- 
sionally a small mainstaysail. 

3 . An athwartship bar of iron fitted at 
the topgallant masthead, to give spread to 
the royal shrouds. 

Fr: Banes de PerroqueL 

A A device for lifting heavy equipment 
or for applying great pressure at a desired 
point. Jacks may work either on a screw or 
a hydraulic principle but in all cases are 
designed to lift heavy weights by the appli- 
cation of a small force over a long period 
of time. 

Fr: Verin; Ger: Hebeschrauhe; Hehe- 
maschme. 

See Cable Jack, Cargo Jack, Lazy Jack, 
Sand Jack, 

JACKASS. 1 , A conical canvas stopper 
stuffed with tarred oakum and fitted where 
hawseholes lead under the forecastle. Also 
called hawse bag. It is pulled into the pipe 
with big end outboard, and hove tight by 
means of a rope tail, jackasses are a most 
effective method of making hawseholes 
watertight in ships using stocked anchors. 

Fr: Bac d’Ecvbier; Ger: Klmsack, 

2. Heavy, roughly built boat used in 
Newfoundland. 
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JACKLITTE. 

See Reefing Jackstay. 

JACK PIN. One of a set of bela 3 dng pins 
fitted across the shrouds. 

Fr: Cahillot de Ratelier; Ger: BelegnageL 
JACK ROD. A length of metal rod or 
small pipe supported at frequent intervals 
by welded or riveted eyebolts on the ship’s 
structure, to which the awning, weather 
cloths, canvas covers, and the like, are 
secured with seizings. Also called jackstay. 

Fr: Filler e d^Envergure; Ger: Jacks tag. 
JACK ROPE, 1. The rope lacing which 
bends the foot of a sail to a boom. 

Fr: Transfilage; Ger: Lissung; Reihleine. 

2. A line rove through the grommets of a 
reef band for reefing with the use of a toggle 
on the jackstay. 

Fr: Filiere de Ris; Ger: Reffleine. 

3. A wire rope by which the foot of a 
fore-and-aft sail is secured to its boom. It 
runs fore and aft through eyebolts screwed 
in on the top of the boom and through 
small thimbles sewed on the boltrope at the 
foot of the sail at every seam. 

4. See Lacing. 

JACK STAFF. Small flagstaff on which 
merchant vessels hoist a company’s house 
flag and warships the union jack. It is 
placed on the stemhead or, if a bowsprit is 
carried, on the bowsprit cap. The jack is 
never flown while the vessel is under way. 

Fr: Baton de Pavilion de Beaupre; Ger: 
Goschstock. 

JACKSTAY. A stay used on racing and 
cruising yachts to coimteract the strain pro- 
duced by the thrust of a gaff on the mast. 
It runs from masthead over a short strut 
placed at the height of the gaff jaws when 
the sail is hoisted, down to the deck, where 
it is spliced aromd the mast beneath a 
cleat. A tumbuckle is usually fitted just 
above the lower splice. 

Fr: Contre-£tai; Ger: Jackstag. 

See Awning Jackstay, Bending Jackstay, 
Jack Rod, Reefing Jackstay. 
JACKYARD. A light spar laced to the 
head of a square-cut gaff topsail. It is car- 
ried acockbill, the hipest end raking toward 
the stem. Also called jenny yard. 

Ft: Vergiie de Flhche; Ger: Gageltopp- 
segel Baa. 

JACKYARDER. 

See Jackyard Topsail 
JACKYARD TOPSAIL. A s^are-cut gaff- 
topsail in which the head is bent to a 
small spar which sets at an angle after the 


fashion of a lugsail. The foot is loose and 
does not project bejmnd the gaff end. Also 
called jackyarder or lug topsail. 

Fr: Fleche Carre; Fleche a Yergue; Ger: 

Raa Toppsegel. 

JACKY BOOM. A term used by fishermen 
to denote a short boom laced on the after- 
part of the foot of a lug mizzen. To the 
middle of this spar the sheet is bent and 
led through a block on the outer end of 
the mizzen outrigger. 

JACOB’S LADDER. A ship’s ladder con- 
sisting of rope or chain sides with wood or 
metal rungs regularly spaced. One end is 
usually fitted with sister hooks or a shackle 
for hooking on. 

Fr: Echelle de Revers; Ger: Jakohsleiier. 
JAEGT. A Norwegian coasting vessel em- 
ployed in the transportation of dried cod, 
cod roe, cod liver oil, etc., from the Nordland 
fishing stations to Bergen and other coastal 
ports where these products are gathered for 
export. It is single-masted and very broad 
and bluff. Length over-all 60 ft. Beam 38 
ft. Breadth at stem 14 ft. 7^^ in. Molded 
depth 12 ft. Depth of keel 18 in. Length of 
portable deck 22 ft. 3 in. Length of mast 
above deck 57 ft. 3 in. Length of mainyaxd 
37 ft. 6 in. Topsail yard 27 ft. (Typical.) 

The curved stem piece rises vertically 8 
or 9 ft. above deck. The square stem is 
excessively full, with little or no run. The 
center part of the vessel is not decked; 
portable boards are used to protect the 
cargo. A rowboat is carried on two strong 
stem davits made of wood and projecting 
outboard about 3 ft. 9 in. The hull is built 
with clinker planking and treenail fasten- 
ings. The rig consists of a pole mast stepped 
almost in the center and nearly upright, 
with four shrouds and two backstay on each 
side. There are two stays fastening to the 
stem. A tall square mainsail with three or 
four bonnets, a square topsail, and a jib 
form the sail plan. 

JAFFNA DONL A small Indian coasting 
vessel of about 150 tons built in northern 
Ceylon and rigged as a two-masted fore- 
and-aft schooner with enormously developed 
bowsprit on which as many as five headsaik 
are set. In Hindu ships the hull is built 
with raked stem with inwardly curved orna- 
mented stemhead. The Moslem ships have 
a plain stemhead. There is a short deck at 
each end terminated by a high transverse 
breakwater. The wakt Is covered by a 
thatched roof of palm leaves. Length 
between pcrpendicuto lOO ft. Breadth 21 
ft. 2 in. Depth (molded) 14 ft. Tons 144. 
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JAGGERY. A very dirty damp sugar 
obtained from the sap of various palm trees. 
JAGOHAN. A Javanese trading craft simi- 
lar to the penjaleng. 

JAGT. A small coasting vessel employed 
in Norway for the transportation of salted 
fish and various other purposes, including 
the seal fisheries. In hull form it resembles 
the jaegt, although it is considered in Nor- 
way as an improvement on the latter, with 
its sharp bow, raking transom, fore-and-aft 
deck, and carvel planking. Length over-all 
61 ft. 8 in. Beam 17% ft. Depth 8 ft. 4 in. 
(T3T)ical.) 

Its rig is totally different, being essen- 
tially fore and aft, with gaff and boom 
mainsail, gaff-topsail, and 3 or 4 headsails. 
The mast is stepped about two-fifths of the 
vessel’s length from the bow. A sq[uare sail, 
set flying, is carried in addition. The average 
tonnage is about 40. 

JAKE. A name given in the Canadian 
Maritime Provinces to a two-mast fore-and- 
aft schooner with transom stern. 

JALAK. A two-masted trading vessel from 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, built 
of giam wood and of same rig as the penjor 
jap. It is known as payang at Trengganu. 
Length 72 ft. Breadth 12 ft. Depth 9 ft. 
Capacity S tons. 

JALBA. A small craft from Hodeida (Red 
Sea) with curved stem like a mmhuh but 
with less overhang and a high raking stern. 
Also called jalhuti. The rig consists of one 
mast with lateen sail. Arab ship’s boat slung 
from the stem. 

JALOR. Generic name given to different 
types of native craft from the East Indies, 
of which there are many varieties. Some- 
times called jalur. 

On the east coast of Sumatra (Indragiri 
and Palembang) the name refers to a flat- 
bottomed small dugout. Some are so small 
that they can barely carry one man. Li 
western Sumatra, the jalor is an outrigger 
canoe of the largest type made up of a 
dugout with planked sides. It is rigged with 
two or even three masts and has a very 
long, roofed shelter, which extends beyond 
ihe stem and terminates in a sort of 
transom. 

JAMB BACK. See Jam Hammer. 

JAMB CLEAT. A wooden or steel cleat 
used when launching a vessel. Also called 
launching cleat. It is secured to the ship in 
such a manner that it will catch the head 
of a shore. 

Fr : Taquet de Lancement 
JAM HAMMER. A special type of pneu- 


matic holding-on hammer used in heavy 
riveting, and for double-gunning rivets 
(driving from both ends). It is adapted to 
use in cramped quarters. Also called jam 
riveter or jamb back, 

Fr: Tas Pneumatique ; Ger: Pneuma- 
tischer Gegenhalter. 

JAMIE GREEN. See Jimmy Green. 
JAMMED. A ship under sail is jammed in 
the wind when she is squeezed close up into 
it so as to lay half her upper canvas aback. 
A rope is jammed when it will not haul 
over a sheave. 

Ger: Bekneigen; Lebendig halten. 
JAHGADA. A sort of catamaran consist- 
ing of 4 or 5 logs of balsa wood pinned 
together with wooden pegs and rigged with 
a light mast which carries a triangular sail. 
Jangadas range in length from 20 to 26 ft.j 
with a breadth of from 6 to 8 ft. They are 
used for fishing on the northeast coast of 
Brazil. Steering is effected by means of a 
deep broad-bladed rudder, which is inserted 
into the weather of two oblique slots 
between the logs aft. This rudder and a 
deep wooden dagger centerboard give the 
necessary lateral resistance. As the pressure 
of the rudder is likely to force the after 
logs apart these are bound together with a 
form of Spanish windlass. 

When the boat is being sailed, the foot 
of the sail is kept constantly wet. There are 
no less than five different steps for the heel 
of the mast according to the direction of 
the wind. The sail is kept constantly laced 
to the mast and when it is to be taken in 
the boom is unshipped and the sail wrapped 
around the mast. A single shifting backstay 
is the only rigging apart from the sheet 
which is a single part. 

Jangadas work as far as 30 to 40 mileg 
offshore. They are very fast, reaching along 
at 10 knots. The crew consists of 3 or ^ 
men. When the boat is being beached, the 
rudder and centerboard are unshipped, and 
with the sail set, the boat shoots right ui 
on the beach. It is then run higher oi 
rollers. As its buoyancy depends entirely oi 
the logs, which readily absorb water, it i 
necessary to run it ashore after every tri] 
to allow the logs to dry. 

JANGOLAN, East Indian coaster fror 
eastern Java and Madura Island, also occa 
sionally used by fishermen as a carrier. Th 
hull is plank-built and of the same type a 
the alisalis. The bow has the form of 
wedgenshaped transom. A sort of permaner 
decking is provided and runs fore and af 
The beam ends project outside the plankin; 
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The rig is the same as in the sekong with 
bowsprit, short foremast stepped near the 
bow, and lateen mainsail without mast. A 
thatched roofing of bamboo mats protects 
the cargo from rain and sim. 

JANSEN CLAUSE. A marine insurance 
clause intended to relieve an imderwriter 
for the first 3 per cent of any claim in the 
event of a particular average on ship, 
although stranded, sunk, or burnt, owners 
agreeing to remain uninsured for ttds 3 per 
cent. 

JAPAN CURRENT. 

See Kuroshiwo. 

JAPAN STREAM. 

See Kuroshiwo. 

JASON CLAUSE. A clause included by 
shipowners in the bills of lading to protect 
themselves against the consequences of 
damage through unseaworthiness, latent 
defects, negligence, and so on, for which the 
shipowners are not responsible, the con- 
signees, cargo owners, or shippers agreeing 
to contribute in the event of general average 
arising’ from any of these causes. It is so 
termed because the validity of this clause 
was admitted in court after eight years of 
litigation in connection with cargo carried 
by the steamer “Jason.” 

JATEN. A very small dugout canoe from 
southern Java and Madura, with double 
outriggers and rigged with a bamboo mast 
and triangular shaped sail. Also called prao 
jaten. It has no wash strake and the ends 
are sharp and flat. The crew consists of 1 
or 2 hands. These craft are used for fishing 
and venture out in open waters at compara- 
tively long distances from shore. Double- 
bladed paddles are used when moving 
against head-winds. 

JAW. The fore end of a gaff which half 
encircles the mast, the prongs of which are 
called cheeks or horns. It is also called 
throat. 

Er: Machoire; Ger: Klaue; GagekchvJi. 
JAW PARREL. 

See Jaw Rope. 

JAW ROPE. A rope passed through sad 
across the jaws of a gaff to hold it against 
the mast. It is generally threaded through 
wooden beads or trucks to prevent Jamming. 

Er: Racage; Ger: Rachtau; JClavrack, 
JAW STRAP. A whaleman’s name for a 
chain sling used for hoisting the jaw of a 
whale when cutting in. (Obsolete.) 
JEGONG. A small dugout canoe of 
same type as the yatew-, used in the 


of southern Java. This term is also used to 
denote a large plank-built fishing craft from 
western Java. 

JEHAZL 

See Gehazi, 

JEITERA. A Spanish fishing boat from 
the province of Galicia used for working a 
drift net called jeiio in the Sardine and 
Anchovy fisheries. The interior of the boat 
is divided into five compartments: the first 
one near the stem is used for ropes, the 
second (trilla) for the crew’s accommoda- 
tion, the next one (cadeira) is used for nets, 
and the aftermost one (pana) for the catch. 
The hull is built with sharp stem, pro- 
nounced sheer forward and is steered with 
a long oar (no rudder). Length 19.7 ft. 
Breadth 8.1 ft. Depth 2.6 ft. (Tjpical.) The 
rig consists of a single lugsail or lateen with 
mast stepped in the bows. Also called 
jaitera. 

JEL0T0N6. An inferior gutta-percha 
obtained by tapping the jelotong tree. 
JENNY YARD. Name given on the east 
coast of England to a jackv'^ard. 

JEQUE. An open fishing boat from the 
Azore Islands with fine entrance and run. 
It has the reputation of being a very good 
sea boat with excellent sailing qualities. The 
rig consists of 1 or 2 masts with lateen 
sails. Some boats carry a headsail. The 
frames are of cedar and the planking is iron- 
fastened. Length 30 ft. Breadth 5% ft. 
JERZING (G. B.). A coDoquial term used 
for denoting the search of a ship by a cus- 
tom's ofiScer called jerker to ascertain if 
there are any unentered goods concealed. 

Er: Visite de Douane; Ger: ZoUbeamten 
Untenuchung, 

JERZ NOTE. A permit issued by the col- 
lector of customs to the master of a vessel 
authorizing him to receive on board goods 
for his outward cargo, after the whole of 
the inward cargo has been discharged and 
no unentered goods have been found. 

JET PROPULSION. A system of propul- 
sion for water craft in which a jet of water 
is pumped astern causing the ship to move 
forward due to the equal and opposite 
reaction set up by the astern force of the 
jet. The system is still in the experimental 
stage for marine use. Also called hydraulic 
jMropulsion. 

It: Propulsion hydrauRqua; G^r: Ey- 
dromotor Antrieb, 

Bamaby, S. W., Institution of Civil l^gi- 
neers (London), Proceeding, vol. 77 (1884) ; 
Anon., “The Hydraulic Propulsicai oi Ships ” 
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Engineer (Londoa), vol. 131 (February, 
1921) ; Rabbeno, ‘'Allgemeiue Betrachtung 
liber Strahlpropeller,” Werjt-Eeederei- 
Hafen, vol. 10 (December, 1929). 

JETSAM. 1. Cargo ’which after beiug jet- 
tisoned remains under water. Goods ■which 
■when cast out from a ship by way of jettison 
sink. 2 . Goods jettisoned for the preservar- 
tion of the ship and cargo. 

Fr: j&pave rejetees; Ger: Seewwrj ; Ange- 
schwemmtes Strandgut; Strand- 
trijtige Outer. 

See Flotsam, Lagan, Wreck. 


foremast. It is usual, except in very small 
vessels, to carry 3 or 4 jibs named, from 
inboard, fore-topmast staysail, inner jib 
outer jib, flying jib. Among headsails’ 
jibs are the most powerful sails for casting 
or turning the ship’s head, being at the 
greatest distance from the vessel’s center 
of effort. They are usually cut on the 
diagonal plan with the cloths perpendicular 
to the foot and leech. The luff rope is made 
of wire or fiber rope. 

Fr: Foe; Ger: Kluver; Kluverfock, 

Dyce, W. C., Treatise on Jibs, 1876. 




Jews' Harp 

A. Jews* Harp B. Club Link C. Anchor Shank I). Anchor Shackle 


JETTISON. The act of throwing goods 
overboard to lighten a ship or improve 
stability in stress of weather or in other 
cases of necessity or emergency. Any jetti- 
son of goods for the purpose of saving the 
whole adventure is a general average loss 
except in the case of deck cargo. This excep- 
tion, however, does not apply when deck 
cargo is carried in accordance with the 
recognized custom of the trade. 

Fr: Jet a la Mer; Ger: Seewerjen; Vher 
Bord werjen. 

JETTY. An engineering structure project- 
ing into the water, of the nature of a pier, 
dike, embankment, constructed of timber, 
earth, stone or a combination thereof. By 
means of jetties at the mouth of a river 
and at the entrance to a tidal harbor, the 
channel may be narrowed and the current 
concentrated so as to increase the depth of 
water over the entrance bar. The term 
"jetty” is also applied to a narrow project- 
ing wharf in Great Britain, but not in the 
United States. 

Fr: Jetie; Ger: Hafendamm ; Leitdamm, 
JEWEL BLOCK. A small single block 
placed at the end of a signal yard, of a 
spanker or a monkey gafif for reeving ensign 
cfT signal halyards. 

Ft: Poulie bout de Yergue; Ger: 
Flaggleineblock. 

JEWS^ HARP. 

See Harp-Shape Shackle. 

JIB. A triangular sail extended upon a stay 
between the bowsprit or jibboom and the 


JIBBOOM. An extension of the bo-wsprit. 
A wooden spar arranged to unship by draw- 
ing inboard through the bowsprit cap. In 
modern sailing vessels the jibboom has been 



done away with, since the adoption of 
spike-bowsprits, in which the jibboom and 
bowsprit are combined into one steel spar. 
Fr: Baton de joc; Ger: Kluverbaum. 
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Jib (Scottish Cut) 

A. Hoist D. Diagonal Cloth G. Clew 

B. Foot Head J. Jibbooza 

C. Leech F. Tack 

1. Halyards 2. Bownhaiil 8. Sheet Pendant 


JIBBOOM SADDLE. A ehoek of wood 
on top of the bowsprit inside the rigging, 
in which the heel of the jibboom is ^ed 
and held steady. 

Fr: Coussin de hout-dehors; Ger: Battel 
des Kl'uverbaums. 

JIBE. To shift suddenly and with force 
from one side to the other. Said of fore- 
and-aft sails when through bad steering or 
some other unexpected cause, the wind 
being aft or on the quarter, the sails fill 
suddenly on the opposite side. When sailing 
free, to put the helm over so as to bring 
the boom on the opposite side. Also gybe. 

Ft: Trihicher; Ger: Oiepen, 

See Tack. 

JIB OTTY. One of the ropes or chains stay- 
ing a Jibboom sidewise. Also called jibboom 


guy. They lead from the outboard end of 
the spar to the bows of the vessel where 
they set up. In former days their support 
was improved by outriggers extending from 
the bowsprit cap, called whiskers or sprit- 
sail gafiEs. 

Ft: Havban de Foe; Ger: Kluverhack- 
staff- 

JIBHEAD. An iron fitting fastened to the 
head of a jib, used to shorten a sail by cut- 
ting off the point, after it has stretched too 
much by wear. 

Ger: Kluverkopfst^k, 

JIB-HEADED SAIL. A g^eral term for 
all sails of triangular shape such as jibs, 
staysails, Bermuda sails. 

Ft: YoUe Triangvlcdre; Ger: DreUcMges 
Segel. 
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JIB-HEADED TOPSAIL. A fore-and-aft 
topsail of triangular shape which sets above 
a gaff or spritsail. Its head draws up to the 
topmast head. Its luff is kept to the mast by- 
hoops, by a lacing, or by one or two jack- 
stay leaders. There are no reef points, the 
sail being completely furled in rough 
weather or replaced by a smaller one. It is 
commonly set on a topmast, but occasion- 
ally on a long-headed pole mast. 

Fr: Fleche Pointu; Ger: Dreikanttopp- 
segeL 

JIB-HEADER. A gaff-topsail shaped like 
a jib. 

JIB NETTING. A trian^ar netting 
rigged under the jibboom to give men foot- 
ing against falling overboard while loosing 
or furling headsails, 

Fr: Filet de Beaupri; Ger: Kluverbaum- 
netz, 

JIB-O-JIB, Also jib topsail. 1. A small 
three-cornered sail, occasionally found in 
trading vessels which sets outside and above 
other headsails. A sixth jib set as a jib 
topsail on the fore royal or fore-topgallant 
stay in square-rigged vessels . 

Fr: Foe en I’Air; Ger: Kluver Toppsegel. 

2. A triangular headsail running on the 
topmast stay in fore-and-aft rigged boats, 
and set above the other headsails, with its 
tack well above the jibboom instead of 
being fastened to it. 

Fr: Clin Foe; Foe en VAir; Ger: FUeger. 
JIB TRAVELER. A large iron ring to 
which the tack of a jib is made fast. The 
ring goes around the bowsprit and runs in 
and out, by means of an outhaul and inhaul. 
Also called tack ring. 

Fr: Rocamheav, de Foe; Ger: Kluver 
Leiter, 

JIB TRICING LINE. A small line let into 
the miter in the middle of a jib. It is led 
forward to a small block on the jib luff, 
down to another block at the jib tack, and 
then aft. This line acts as a lazy jack gather- 
ing forward the bunt of the sail. In practice 
a double-ended line is rigged, passing on 
both sides of the sail, both falls being 
trimmed at the same time. 

Fr: C argue de Foe; Ger: Kluver Auf- 
holer, 

JIG. 1. A small tackle composed of a 
double and a single block or two single 
blocks. The upper block is fastened perma- 
nently or temporarily to the end of a top- 
ping lift, halyard, runner, and so on, or to 
its purchase, the lower block to an eyeplate 


or some fixed object on deck. Also called 
jigger. 

Fr: Palan d^EtavQue ; Etcvquoiri ,Ger* 
Strecker; Handtalje. 

2. A flattened and slightly curved piece 
of white bone or bright metal bearing at 
one end one or more hooks, and attached 
to a line by the other end, with a swivel 
in between. When trolled or drawn through 
the water its form causes it to spin round. 
It attracts the fish by its motion and bright-* 
ness. Also called jig hook. 

Fr: Cuiller; Ger: Rollangel; Angelkoder 
See Fish Jig, Squid Jig. 

JIG BOAT. A wooden open boat with 
clipper stem and canoe stern used in the 
mackerel fisheries of California. Its length 
ranges between 20 and 35 ft. It is propelled 
by a motor and has no rig. 

JIGGER. 1. A small gaff or jib-headed 
sail set on a jigger mast at the stem of 
small craft. In yachts its presence consti- 
tutes the yawl rig. 

Fr: Tapecul; Ger: Besahn; Besan; Besanr 
$egel; Beilieger. 

See Boom Jigger, Bunt Jigger, Clew Jig- 
ger, Split Jigger, Stick Up. 

2. The gaff sail on the fourth mast of a 
five- or six-masted schooner. 

3. The gaff sail on the jigger mast of a 
four-masted bark, sometimes rigged with 
two gaffs. 

A The course on the aftermost mast of 
a square-rigged four-masted ship. 

Fr: Voile Barree; Artimon; Ger: Jigger; 
Besan, 

6- In the Pacific Coast salmon fisheries, a 
hook-shaped extension on each side of the 
heart of a pound net. It helps lead the fish 
in the required direction. 

See Jig. 

JIGGER BUMKIN, Portable spar over- 
hanging the stern. At its outer end there is 
a block through which the sheet of the 
jigger or mizzen is led. Used on yawl-rigged 
craft. 

Fr: BoutrDehors de Tapecul; Grer: Tr^ 
herhaum, 

JIGGER MAST. 1. The aftermost mast 
of a four- or five-masted bark. The fourth 
mast of a five- or six-masted schooner. 

Fr: Mdt d! Artimon; Ger: Jiggermasi; 
Kreuzmast, 

2. A small mast stepped abaft or forward 
of the rudderhead in small craft and used 
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for setting a jigger. It is the mizzenmast 
of a yawl, dandy, or ketch. 

Fr; Mat de Tapecul; Ger: Besahnmast ; 

JagermasL 
JIGGER TACKLE. 

See Watch Tackle. 

JIGGING. 1. Taking short pulls at a 
tackle fall. 

2. Catching fish with a jig. 

3. Collective name for sails set above the 
moonrakers. Also known as “God above 
all” sails. (Obsolete.) 

JILALO. 

See Gnilalo. 

JILSON. 

See Gilson. 

JIMMY GREEN. A fore-and-aft four- 
sided sail which sets along the bowsprit and 
jibboom under the headsails. Also called 
Jamie Green. It was formerly used by clip- 
per ships. Its upper side was hanked to a 
rope traveler extending from jibboom end 
to cathead. It was sheeted down to the 
lower end of the martingale boom and the 
foot or after side was flattened or eased off 
by means of a pendant from the fore rig- 
ging and a whip to the forecastle head. The 
sail was made of No. 4 canvas and cut as a 
topgallant stunsail but with more depth. 
JINNY YARD (G. B.). A small spar or 
club attached to the foot of the mizzen in 
fishing luggers from East Cornwall. It 
extends about a quarter of the length. The 
sheet is made fast by a hook through a 
strap seized on the spar. 

JO. Dugout canoe with single outrigger 
from Jamma Island (Dutch New Guinea) 
with blunt bow and backward curved 
figurehead. A platform extending out- 
board on each side is attached to the 
outrigger booms. In the smaller boats the 
upper part of the stem is carved in the 
form of a human head. The outrigger is 
carried on the port side. 

JOG. 

See Lip. 

JOGGED FRAME. In boat building, a 
type of wooden frame with notches corre- 
sponding to each strake of planking. It is 
used only with lap-strake planking, for the 
purpose of giving additional support and 
stronger connection between framing and 
planking in craft used for landing on rough 
beaches. 

JOGGING. 1. Fishermen^s term to denote 
suspension of fishing operations during 
heavy weather; also the abatement of 


stormy rough seas. 2. A term descriptive 
of the slow, heavy motion of a vessel when 
she is hove to, close-hauled under some sail 
and with her helm lashed down. 

JOGGLE. A setting back of part of a plate 
or bar to obtain a flush surface where other 
parts cross, or to enable it to fit around a 
projection as a butt strap. Also called crimp. 

Fr: Juglinage; JEpaulement ; Ger; Jog- 
gelung. 

JOGGLED FRAME. A frame in which 
offsets are worked in way of laps of the 
shell plating, thus dispensing with the neces- 
sity of fitting liners. 

Fr: M embrure £paulee ; Ger: Gejoggeltea 
SpanL 



JOGGLED PLATING. A system of plat- 
ing in which the edges of plates are joggled 
thus dispensing with liners. 

Ft: Borde a Clins J^patdes; Ger: Gejog- 
gelte Fkttwig. 

JOGGLE SHACKLE. A long, shgbtly 
bent, shackle used for hauling the cable 
roimd the bow when mooring, or to hang 
off a cable. 

Fr: MarMe dASourchage; Ger: Yertmir 
ung Schackel, 

JOGGLING MACHINE. A power machine 
employed in shipbuilding yards to form a 
jo^ed edge on a plate, or in joggling a 
bar. Also called joggler. 

Ft: Preasc d Jnglmer; pfer: Joggdpresse, 
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JOHORAN. A plank-built fishing prao 
with short stem piece from Krawang (Java). 
JOINER. A shipyard worker who makes 
the woodwork necessary for the completion 
of a ship or boat such as wooden deck- 
houses, bridge shelters, steering wheel, sky- 
lights, flag lockers, guard rails, steering gear 
covers, deck ladders, also interior work such 
as insulation of refrigerated holds, berths, 
cabinets, closets, shelves and so on. He does 
not perform carpentry of a heavy or rough 
character. Also called ship joiner. 

Pr: Menuisier de marine; Ger: Schiffs- 
tTiSchler 

JOINER BULKHEAD. Wood or light 
metal bulkhead such as those used in cabins, 
offices, and storerooms, and which do not 
actually contribute to the structural strength 
of the ship proper. 

Er: Cloison d*Emminagements, 

JOINER DOOR. A door made of wood, 
sheet metal, or metal-covered wood, used 
wherever air- and watertightness are not 
required. 

JOINER SHACKLE. A common bow 
shackle by which the lengths or shots of 
anchor cable are joined. 

The pin is oval, its great- 
est diameter being in the 
direction of the strain. 

The ends are flush with 
the lugs. Joiner shackles 
are always fitted with 
crown or bowed-end lead- 
ing forward. 

The forelock pin or 
small pin is kept from 
coming out by being made a little short so 
as not to show any projection which might 
be damaged when the cable is running out. 
Lead pellets are driven in at either end to 
fill up the holes in the shackle, which are 
made with a groove or score, so that as the 
pellets are driven they expand or dovetail, 
keeping the small pin in its place. The pin is 
of oval or egg shape cross section. Also 
called connecting shackle. 

Fr: Manille de Jonction; Manille dAjust; 

Ger : F erhindmgsschackel. 

JOINT OWNER. One of the owners of a 
ship or ships belonging to two or more 
persons. 

Fr: C o^Armateur ; Ger: Mitreeder; 

Parteireeder^ 

JOINT PIECE. A small piece of plate 
used for various purposes, principally as a 
butt strap. 


Fr: Bande; Ger: Verhindnngsplatte. 
JOILE. A term applied in Germany to a 
flat-bottom sailing boat of the same type 
as the ewer, with rounded rising stem, tran- 
som stern, and outboard rudder. The length 
in the older type was from 15 to 16 ft. on 
keel. It has gradually been increased to 27 
or 28 ft. over-all. Jollen were formerly half- 
decked but now have a full deck. They 
carry one^ mast and are fore-and-aft rigged. 
The Buttjolle is used in the halibut fisheries! 
In Sweden the term jolle is used indiffer- 
ently for yawl or dinghy. It is also used in 
Denmark and Norway. The German Jolle 
from the west coast of Schleswig-Holstein 
is a small coaster from 7 to 21 tons with 
sharp stern and cutter rig, chiefly employed 
in transportation of farm produce. 

See Luhe-JoUe. 

JOLLY BOAT. 1. A small unballasted 
sloop-rigged sailing boat with centerboard, 
used for racing in sheltered waters. It is 
larger than the sailing dinghy, but its over- 
all length does not exceed 18 ft. 

Ger: Jolle, 

2. A lightly built ship’s boat with sharp 
stern, rowed with 4 or 6 oars. In trading 
schooners it was usually carried at the stem. 

Fr: Yole; Ger: Jollboot. 

JOLLY JUMPERS. A collective name 
given to the sails which were set above the 
moonrakers in clipper ships. Also called 
flying kites. 

JOLLY ROGER. A pirate’s flag, carrying 
the skull and crossbones. (Obsolete.) 
JUBILEE RIG (G. B.). Term which refers 
to the rig of British square-rigged vessels 
with stump topgallant masts, that is, setting 
nothing above topgallant sails. So-called 
because it was introduced in Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee year. 

JUKUNG. A generic term used to denote 
various types of native craft of the Malay 
Archipelago in which the hull consists either 
of A simple dugout or of a dugout ba.se with 
sid<^ raised by planks. Also called jungkung, 
dyvkun. The craft which do not have raised 
sides are generally used for transportation 
or fishing in sheltered waters or, in some 
cases, as tenders to the larger seagoing fish- 
ing boats when setting or hauling in their 
nets. "When working at sea the smaller 
jukung are provided with single or double 
outriggers. The larger types of jukung are 
employed in the offshore fiusheries or also 
for the conveyance of goods along the coast. 
The word ^^jukung” is usually followed by 
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a descriptive term wMch indicates a par- 
ticular form of hull or the usage to which 
the boat is put. When used alone, as for 
instance on the east and south coasts of 
Java, the word '‘jukung” denotes the 
smallest type of one-man or two-man 
dugout. 

JTJLTJWG. A large trading prao from eas^ 
ern Madura resembling in type the padna- 
kan from Macassar. It has a portable 
decking of bamboo splits. This name is also 
applied in Madura to a small jukung with 
outriggers in which the stern is shaped like 
the tail of a fish named jvdung. 

See Prao Julnng-Julung. 

JUMBO (U. S.). 1. The forestaysail on 
fore-and-aft-rigged vessels. 

2. A triangular sail which sets, point 
downward, on the foreyard of a square- 
rigged vessel or a topsail schooner in place 
of the regular foresail. It has no sheets or 
tack and the point near the deck is pivoted 
by a short club or by a clew iron set up 
with a single rope or tackle at the foot of 
the foremast. 

JUMBO BOOM. The spar laced to the 
afterpart of the foot of a forestaysail in 
fore-and-aft rigged vessels. Also called 
forestaysail club (U. S.). 

See Derrick, Heavy Derrick. 

JUMPER. A preventer rope made fast in 
such a way as to prevent a yard, mast, or 
boom from giving way in an upward direc- 
tion. 

See Whisker Jumper. 

JUMPER GUY. One of the ropes for stay- 
ing down the ends of the bowsprit whiskers. 
They are spliced around and around each 
end of the whiskers outside the jib guys, 
and led down to a roller sheave or gin block 
close to the stem, not far above water and 
thence up through a fair-lead in the knight- 
heads, to the forecastle. 

JUMPER STAY. 1. Generic term for any 
stay set up in heavy weather to prevent a 
yard from jumping. 

2. A name given to an extra stay which 
leads from the lower mastheads to the 
side of the vessel where it is set up with 
a tackle. Also called spring stay, preventer 
stay. 

Fr: Favx J^tai; Ger: Springstag, 

3. A term sometimes applied to the wire 
running from the funnel to the foremast, to 
which signal halyards are secured. 

4. In fore-and-aft-rigged sailing 3 rachts, a 
short stay which runs from masthead over a 


short strut to a point just below the head 
of jib stay. It increases the rigidity of the 
top part of the mast and counteracts the 
downpull of the mainsail. 

Fr: Faux J^tai; Ger: Jumpstag. 

JUMPER STAY COMPASS. A compass 
suspended from a jumper stay of a ship 
with an arrangement for locking the card 
and then lowering it to the deck. The com- 
pass being suspended above the vessePs 
deck is less affected by the ship’s magnetism. 
JUMPER STAY SPREADER. A short 
spreader fitted on the forward side of the 
mast in fore-and-aft rigged racing and cruis- 
ing yachts, over which the jumper stay or 
jackstay runs. Also called jumper stay strut, 
jackstay strut. 

JUMP SHIP. To leave ship without proper 
authority. To desert. 

JUNCTION BUOY. A buoy placed at the 
inner end of a middle ground. 

Fr: Bouee de Jonction; Ger: Kreuztonne, 
JUNK. 1. Old or condemned cable and 
cordage used when untwisted for making 
points, foxes, gaskets, swabs, mats, spun- 
yam, nettle stuff, lacings, seizings; and when 
picked into fibers used for making oakum 
for calking. 

Fr: Yieux Filin; Ger: Zerkacktes Taitr 
vjerk, 

2. Term used by whalemen to denote a 
thick, elastic mass which occupies the fore 
part of the head of a sperm whale, imme- 
diately under the case. It is about equally 
composed of white horse and oily matter, 
both oil and spermaceti. 

3. A name applied collectively in the 
Western hemisphere to all large, native-built, 
seagoing Chinese luggers, with high poop and 
overhanging bow. The underwater body has 
fine lines, but the frequent absence of keel 
in the junk does not permit it to work 
well to windward. A deep rudder lowered 
down the trunk when at sea extends well 
beneath the ship. The sails are balanced-lugs 
extended and stiffened by battens. The pole 
masts number from two to five. In the large 
5-mast trading junks from northern China 
they are placed as follows: the bowmast is 
stepped right forward either inboard or out- 
board of the port bulwark; the foremast 
and mainmast are in the centerline; the 
mizzenmast is stepped right aft offset to 
port of the centerline and a short distance 
forward of the mizzen there is a small 
quartermast stepped against the port bul- 
wark. None are stepped vertically, some 




Leneth. w. 1., 92' 6"{ beam, 28'; depth, 
Junk. (Courtesy "Yachting" N. Y.) 


having a forward rake, others a rake aft. 

Fr: JonqzLe; Ger: DschunJee. 

Donnelly, I. A., Chinese Junks. Shanghai, 
1924. 

JURY, Term used in connection with any 
temporary or makeshift fitting, structure, 
rig, gear, sail, and so on, used in an emer- 
gency to work a vessel or boat to the nearest 
port. 

Fr: de Fortune; Ger: Not. 

JURY MAST. A term applied to any mast 
temporarily erected to take the place of 
one that has been carried away or cut away 
to relieve pressure in a storm. Also, applied 
to a ternporary mast erected in a new vessel 
before rigging. 

Fr: Mdt de Fortune; Ger: Notmast. 
JURY RIG. A temporary or makeshift rig 
or part thereof set up by the ship's crew to 


take the place of that which has been lost 
or carried away. 

Fr: GrSement de Fortune; Ger: NoU 
takelage. 

JURY RUDDER. A temporary rudder 
rigged in an emergency for supplying a 
vessel with the means of steering when an 
accident has befallen the rudder. 

Fr: Gouvemail de Fortune; Ger: FoU 
ruder. 

JURY SAIL. A sail which is temporarily 
set on a jury spar aboard a vessel which has 
been dismasted, to bring her to port. 

Fr: Yoile de Fortune; Ger: Notsegel. 
JUTE ROPE. Jute is used for cheap ropes 
but has no strength when used alone. Mixed 
with hemp it makes a useful rope. It is also 
used as heart or core for four-stranded fiber 
ropes and wire ropes. 


K 


KABA. East Indian outrigger canoe from 
Flores (Lesser Sunda Islands). Average 
length 26 ft, Breadth 3.2 ft. 

ZABANG. A fishing canoe used by the 
Seluttg people of the Mergui Archipelago 


(Indian Ocean). Also called hebang. The 
hull is made of a dugout basis with forked 
stem and round stern. The sides are built 
up a foot or more with pieces of palm 
stem strongly tied together and calked with 
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palm. hemp. The boat is partly decked with 
split bamboo. Length 23 to 32 ft. Breadth 4 
to 4 V 2 ft. Depth 3.2 ft. (Typical.) 

A portable mast held by two shrouds 
and a backstay with lugsail made of palm 
leaves plaited together is used with ^air 
winds. At other times the boat is propelled 
by two roughly fashioned oars. One oarsman 
stands in the bow, the other at the stem — 
somewhat as a Venetian gondola is maimed. 
When sailing, a quarter rudder is used. 
KAEP. A Micronesian single-outrigger 
dugout canoe from Palau Islands. The hull 
is wedge-shaped in cross section, with pro- 
nounced convexity (rocker) of the fore-and- 
aft bottom line. In hewing out the hull a 
wide ledge is left projecting horizontally 
inward on each side of the opening, forming 
a narrow waterway. A thick, roughly tri- 
angular piece forming a short deck is fitted 
at each extremity of the hull. In addition 
to the two outrigger booms a number of 
equidistant thwart bars cross the hull. A 
boarded platform is fitted between the out- 
rigger booms. The sail is of the Oceanic 
lateen type with apex set downward. The 
mast is stepped in a chock just over the 
windward gunwale. Length 33 ft. Breadth 
14 in. Depth 25 in. (Average.) 

KAHN. A flat-bottomed seagoing barge 
without keel, very beamy amidships and 
narrow aft, with rounded stem and flat 
stem. The deck construction presents sev- 
eral peculiarities. The planking is clinker- 
laid, and the two end hatches are of 
triangular shape. The Kahn originates from 
the lower Weser and may vary in size from 
8 to 125 tons. The largest are ketch-rigged 
with square sail set flying. The smaller are 
cutter-rigged. All carry leeboards. 
KAIEYOO KAWASAKI. Modernized 
Japanese fishing sampan from Hokkaido 
Island, schooner-rigged with a gaff-foresail, 
large staysail, and gaff mainsail. No head- 
sails. A centerboard is fitted amidships. 
Length over-all 36.5 ft., waterline 33 ft. 
Breadth 8.1 ft. Depth 2.4 ft. Sail area 618 
sq. ft. Oars 6. Crew 6. 

KAK. 

See Hvassing. 

KAKAP JEEAM, A Malay open fishing 
boat of the Selangor coast. The hull is built 
of Meranti wood with figurehead on stem 
and ornamental stempost. A wa^ strake 
made of split bamboo strips and palm leaves 
is held in position by la^ng to kne^ 
brou^t up from the frames* It is 


steered by a long paddle rudder. Forward 
an athwartship balk is used for winding the 
cable and bitting it. The rig consists of a 
pole mast with battened sail. Length 13 ft. 
Breadth 7 ft. Depth 3 ft. Freeboard 1 ft. 
Crew 3. Length of mast 23 ft. (Typical.) 
KALAMBA. A large one- or two-masted 
trading prao with double outriggers, from 
Nias and Mentawei Islands (West Sumatra). 
The hull is built from a dugout, and has 
planked sides. The sails are of palm leaves. 
Also called kalahba. 

KALAENG. A small, schooner-rigged sail- 
ing vessel from Mindanao, Philippine 
Islands, of the same tj'pe as the panco but 
slightly larger. Also called auang kalaung. 
KALIPOTJLO. A fishing dugout with single 
outrigger from the Trobriand Islands (Brit- 
ish New Guinea). It it a large canoe with 
pointed ends, which are usually carved. The 
hoUowed-out portion is flanked by a wash 
strake on each side and by transveme carved 
and painted breakwaters. 

KALLA DONI. Large, heavy Indian 
balance-board boat from Point Calimere 
(Palk Strait) employed in traffic with North 
Ceylon. Also called boatila manche. The 
hull is of clumsy build with rotmded stem, 
transom stem, and car^^el planking. There 
is a low-decked poop aft. The outboard rud- 
der, instead of being hung on the transom 
in the usual fashion, is fastened to a sort 
of fin built of thick planks, strengthened 
with battens extending about 4 ft. abaft the 
transom. The rig consists of three masts 
with square-headed lugsails. The very short 
foremast has a pronounced forward rake and 
is stepped just abaft the bows. The mizzen- 
mast is stepped near the foreside of the poop 
at a short distance from the mainmasts. 
These two have little or no rake. The out- 
rigger is of the so-called balance-board type. 
It consists of a heavy plank laid athwart the 
gunwales and projects only a few feet on 
each side of the hull, 

KAMCHATKA CIJREENT, A branch of 
the Kuroshiwo current which separates from 
it in 40* north latitude near longitude 146“ 
or 147® E., flowing to the northeast in the 
direction of the Aleutian Islands at about 
18 miles a day. 

KAMIA. A sin^e-outrigger canoe of the 
Austral Islands (Polynesia). Also (sailed 
yaka, 

KANDA BACHE KAIK* A Turkish type 
of fishing boat with a length ranging fiom 
42 to 45 ft 



KANU— EAtTA 


KANU, Single-outrigger dugout canoe of 
the Manongoes people from southeastern 
New" Caledonia. 

EAPOE. The silky fibers investing the 
seed pods of the kapok tree (Ceiha pentan- 
dra)y found chiefly in Java, Kapok is very 
buoyant and will carry about 25 times its 
own weight in fresh water, while cork carries 
only 6 times its weight. On account of its 
great buoyancy and freedom from water- 
logging it is employed to a large extent in 
the manufacture of lifebuoys, lifebelts, seat 
covers, and other lifesaving appliances. 
Coburn, F. C., “Kapok for Life Preservers,” 
Engineering Magazine, vol. 48 (December, 
1914) ; Court, A. B., “Kapok,” U, S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, vol. 43, no. 167 (1917). 
KAPPBAULK. In the timber trade, round 
pieces of timber about 18 ft. in length and 
11 in. in diameter at the small end. 

EAR ABEL. A sailing ship of the Sea of 
Azov and Black Sea, with low freeboard and 
immense beam, but well-shaped ends. It is 
usually schooner-rigged, the sails having the 
square peak peculiar to Russian craft. 
EARAVETA. 

See Oanga. 

EARBASS. A double-ended boat from the 
Gulf of Archangel (White Sea) used for 
transportation and also for hunting sea 
mammals during the summer months. Also 
called harbatz. The hull is built with curving 
stem and sternpost and bluff ends. Some of 
the boats navigating on rivers and estuaries 
are built with plumb stem and transom 
stern. The seagoing karbass is rigged with 
one mast stepped at a distance of about one- 
third length from the stem, on which a 
spritsail is set. The river karbass has two 
masts both sprit-rigged. The foremast is 
stepped very close to the stem. Length 40 
ft. Breadth 8 ft. Depth 5 ft. (Typical.) 
KAREKET. An East Indian outrigger 
canoe from Madura used in the trawl-line 
fisheries. Also called panting karehet, 
eat. a single-outrigger dugout canoe 
without wash atralces or end pieces, from 
LeMaire Islands (British New Guinea). 
Also called kiata. The rig consists of an 
elongated, oblong-shaped sail made of coco- 
nut palm leaves, with yard and boom. It is 
narrower at the head than at the foot. 
Length of canoe 24 ft. 

KATSITO TSITRA* Japanese Bonito fish- 
ing boat found in the districts of Kagoshima, 
Kochi, Shizuoka, Wakayama, Chiba, and Ku- 
mano. Also called katsuo bune.They fish with 


lines and wooden hooks. The hull is built 
on the model of the Japanese sampan with 
flat bottom, fine, long-drawn-out lines for- 
ward, deep rudder, square stern and sides' 
outboard projecting beams to support the 
yulohs, spare spars, and bamboo fishing rods 
The deck is formed of portable panels. All' 
boats are provided with bait compartment 
or tank. They are said to be able sea boats 
and to sail fast when running free. The rig 
varies according to localities from one to 
three masts, all setting square sails made of 
Japanese cotton cloth. 


The Kagoshima district boats have two 
ina^ts, fore and main. The foremast stepped 
right in the bows has no rake. Approximate 
length 23 ft. The mainmast has a pro- 
nounced rake aft and is stepped well abaft 
amidships. Approximate length 39 ft. Boats 
from the Kochi district have three masts 
fore, main, and mizzen. The latter is stepped 
abaft amidships. The Shizuoka district boats 
have three masts, of which the mainmast is 
the aftermost. A crutch is fitted next to the 
rudder for supporting the spar when low- 
ered. Approximate length of masts 22 ft. 
24 ft., 35 ft. In the Wakayama district the 
boats have one mast about 30 ft. in lenrth 
Boats from the Chiba district have three 
masts with moderate rake aft, the mainmast 
being the aftermast as in Shizuoka district. 
The other two are stepped at a short dis- 
tance from each other right in the bows of 
the vessel. The mainmast can be lowered on 
a crutch. 


PARTICULARS OF KATSUO BOATS 
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EATSXJRAKAWA-BUNE. Japanese one- 
mast seining sampan from Hiroshima dis- 
trict employed with the scare-cord seine. 
Length 29.4 ft. Breadth 7.3 ft. Depth 2.7 ft. 
Displacement 3.6 tons. 

EATTTT. A sailing coaster from Burma 
rigged with two masts and lateen sails. Its 
capacity is about 1,000 baskets of unhusked 
rice (9,000 gallons). 

KAXJA- A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from Koaru, Gulf of Papua, of which there 
are two types. The smaller boats are only 
about 12 ft. long, and have bow and stem 
similar with toothlike carvings underneath. 
The larger canoes, which are used for fishing 
with a seine, are 40 ft. or more in length 
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KAURI PIlNfE— KEDAH CANOE 


and have elaborate carvings at ends. The 
outrigger float is in the form of a small 
dugout. 

EAXTRI PINE, A New Zealand wood used 
for deck, shell planking, and cabin fittings. 
Its weight is from 33 to 35 lb. per cubic foot. 
It has superseded yellow pine for deck 
planking and should be well seasoned before 
use. Kauri pine is also resistant to teredo 
attack. 

Er: Cedre de Virginie; G-er: Kauri; Yir~ 
ginisches Cedernkolz. 

KAVINEHE NENGAU. A single outrig- 
ger canoe from Tanna Island (New Hebri- 
des) of same underbody as the nengau and 
with a box-like superstructure built above 
the dugout. Battens are fitted over the seams 
to make them watertight. 

KA'WASAKI. Japanese fishing sampan 
found off the island of Hokkaido and in the 
Akita district, employed in the trawl-line 
cod fisheries. As there are no harbors in the 
region where these fisheries are located, the 
boats are strongly built and flat bottomed, 
to enable them to put out from open shores, 
and land through a high breaking surf. The 
rig consists of one portable mast stepped 
abaft the center of the boat, on which is set 
a loose-footed square sail made of a very 
thin kind of sedge matting (a sort of grass 
cloth) . The cloths which hang vertically are 
not sewed, but are laced together. Hokkaido 
boats ; Length over-all 41 ft. 10^ in. 
Breadth 10 ft. Depth 3 ft. 6V2 in. Sail area 
357 sq. ft. Akita boats: Length over-all 35 
ft. Breadth 7.4 ft. Depth 2.3 ft. Sail area 
345 sq. ft. Crew 13. 

KAYAK. A skin canoe consisting of a 
wooden framing covered with skins, usually 
of the crested or bearded seal variety. The 
kayak is still in use over a great extent of 
the Arctic regions, from east Greenland 
westward across Arctic America, and along 
some 800 miles of Asiatic coast both west- 
ward and southward from the Bering 
Straits. One-man kayak; Length 17 ft. 8 in. 
Breadth 1 ft. 6 in. Depth 1 ft. 6 in. Draft 
9 in. Weight 35 lb. Manhole 16 X 15 in. 
Erames, 1 in. X 12/16 in. Paddle 6 ft. 3 in. 
long. Blades made of two pieces which over- 
lap for a distance of about 2 ft. 

I'he frames are made of single pieces of 
wood cut to desired thicknesses with an 
adze, steam bent and fastened to longitudi- 
nals with seizings made of sealskin strips 
and to the keel with wooden or bone pegs. 
The thickness of the keel piece seldom 
exceeds one inch. 


When the frame is finished, it is covered 
with sealskin, sewed with sinew thread, 
using a waterproof stitch. This is done by 
pacing the needle through only half the 
thickness of the skin at each stitch, there- 
fore when the thread is pulled tight there 
is no stitching visible on the outside of the 
skin. When the covering is finished the 
whole kayak is given several coats of blub- 
ber to preserv’e the skins, and to fill up any 
small holes left in the seams. The frame 
of the circular opening for the occupant is 
supplied with smafl pegs, about % to % in. 
long, all around its circumference. Each 
peg corresponds to an eyelet in the skin 
which forms the decking. By this means the 
tension of the skins which are still soft while 
building the boat can be adjusted to obtain 
a perfect fit. When the skins dry after the 
boat is completed, they shrink, and any 
slack which ^ could not be avoided when 
sewing the pieces together is thus taken up. 
The double-bladed paddle is made as short 
as possible, with a protective covering of 
whalebone or narwhal ivory along both 
edges and at the ends of the blades, which 
are very thick. 

In the Eskimo kayak the framing is made 
of whalebone ribs. Prow and stem are made 
of walrus teeth. It is completely decked, the 
covering being laced about the paddler, who 
sits in the opening amidships. 

KEAMA. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
with two wash strakes on each side secured 
by paired knees lashed at intervals. Also 
called waga. It is used by natives of 
d’Entrecasteaux Islands (British New 
Guinea) for traveling over long distances. 
The ends of the wash strakes are closed by 
carved breakwaters. The rig consists of a 
short stout mast with a prong near its head, 
supported by stays. The sail is of triangular 
oceanic elongated design and is made of sago 
palm leaves. 

KECKLING. Chafing gear consisting of 
old rope. Used for covering a hemp cable to 
protect it from chafe. Hope wound roxmd the 
long ends left in splicing the eye in a rope 
cable, the ends having been wormed into the 
lays of the cable. 

Pr: Fourrwre; Ger: Schladding, 

KEDAH CANOE. A small boat used for 
fishing in the northwest Malay stat®. The 
lower part of the hull is hollowed out of 
a tree trunk. The ends are cut to shape 
with stem and stem pieces worked in. Upper 
planking strakes are built on ribs, carvel 
fashion. The rig consists of one mast with 
boomed lugsail made of woven mattmg and 
shrouds made of rattan. 


KEDOE ANCHOR— KEELSON 

KEDGE ANCHOE. A light anchor used 
for hedging a ship from place to place. That 
IB the anchor is carried out to a distance 
from the ship, and dropped. The ship is 
then pulled to it hy means of capstans or 
winches. It is the smallest anchor on toard. 

Fr: Ancre & Jet; fier: Fur/anA:er; Warp- 
anker. 

See Anchor. 

KEDGrING. Moving a ship by means oi 
pTYia.n anchors and hawsers. 

Fr: Tower; Ger: Warpen. 

KEEL. 1. The main center-line struc- 
tural member, running fore and aft along 
the bottom of a ship, sometimes referred to 
as the backbone. It is composed either of 
long bars scarfed at their ends, or in larger 
ships of heavy plates connected by riveting 
or welding. In wooden vessels it is composed 
of pieces of timber as long as ^can. be 
obtained, scarfed together at their ends. 

Fr: Quille; Ger: Kiel. 

2. A rabbet is cut on each side to receive 
the edge of garboard planks. 

See Center Girder, Elat Keel, Keelson. 

3 . A barge-like craft found on the lower 
reaches of the Humber Biver which bears 
the distinction of being the only single- 
masted craft in the British Isles with square 
rig. The double-ended hull is flat-bottomed, 
decked at bow and stern and with narrow 
waterways on. either side of the hatch. The 
stem projects above deck. The sternpost is 
out off flush with the deck to allow the tiller 
to work over it. The craft is carvel-planked. 
It has leeboards, which are raised and low- 
ered by wires from the afterends, led to 
geared crab winches on either quarter. The 
mast, stepped in a tabernacle, is located a 
little forward of amidships. The sail plan 
consists of a square mainsail with two reef 
bands and square topsail. A pair of shrouds 
on each side and a strong forestay form 
the only standing rigging. Length 58 ft. to 
62.5 ft. Breadth 14^ ft. to 15.6 ft. Depth 8 
ft. Draft 5 ft. to 7 ft. Deadweight capacity 
70 to 100 tons. 

4. A unit of weight formerly used in the 
coal trade of the east coast of England.. It 
represented the quantity of coal carried in a 
'‘Keel” (barge) or 8 Newcastle chaldrons or 
21 tons 4 hundredweights (21.54 metric 
tons). 

KEELAGE. A duty or toll charged for 
permitting a ship to enter and anchor in a 
port or harbor, 

KEEL BATTEN. See Hog Piece. 
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KEEL BENDER. A heavy duty power 
press used for flanging heavy plates, such 
as in forming the beveled flanges of a dished 
flat keel. 

KEEL BLOCK. One of a series of short 
timbers on which the keel of a vessel rests 
while it is being built or repaired and which 
afford access to work beneath. Also called 
middle block. 

Fr: Tin de Construction; Ger: StapeU 
klotz; Kielklotz; Kielpalle; KieU 
stapel; Stapelhlock. 

These blocks are placed over the cross 
logs and are built up to a height above 
ground of 31^ to 4 ft. The declivity of the 
keelblocks and the height of the foremost 
block is determined in conjunction with the 
declivity of the launching waj'^s. They are 
spaced about 4 ft. apart from bow to stem, 
allowing easy access to the work. Keel blocks 
are also used in dry docks to afford a uni- 
form and level support for a ship’s keel. 
The simplest form is made of timber 
throughout, with hardwood base and soft- 
wood cap. The various parts are united by 
straps or staples. Cast-iron keel blocks con- 
sist of three castings with a soft wooden 
capping piece. Concrete blocks of similar 
construction are now in common use. 
KEEL BOAT. Local name for a small, 
decked motor boat built of wood and used 
for inshore fishing on the east coast of 
England (Yorkshire). It has a small wheel- 
house aft and a collapsible mast stepped at 
the fore end of the fish hold. Average length 
48 ft. Crew 5. 

KEELER. In the New England hook-and- 
line mackerel fisheries, a shoal square box 
of wood about 2 by 3 ft. square into which 
the fish are thrown after being split. Also 
called gib-keeler. 

KEEL LINE. The line of the fore-and-aft 
member running along the center line of the 
ship at its lowest part. 

Fr: Ligne de Quille; Ger: Kiellinie. 
KEEL SLAB. A heavy reinforcing side bar 
riveted on each side of a hanging keel. 

Ger: Kielschiene. 

KEELSON. A fore-and-aft centerline girder 
extending from stem to sternpost and locat^ 
either above or between the floor plates in 
order to prevent tripping or fore-and-aft 
movement, also giving longitudinal strength 
to the hull and distributing any local thrust 
over a wide area. The term keelson is gener- 
ally used in connection with single bottom 
vessels. The same member in a vessel with a 
double bottom is usually given the name of 
j center girder or vertical keel. 
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Fr: Carlingue; Ger: Kielschwein; Bin^ 
nenkiel. 

See Bilge Keelson, Box Keelson, Center , 
Keelson, Detached Keel and Keel- * 
son, Flat Plate Keelson, Intercos- 
tal Keelson, Rider Keelson, Side 
Keelson, Sister Keelson, Through 
Plate Center Keelson. 

KEELSON LUG. One of the short lengths 
of angle bar connecting a keelson to a floor 
plate. 

KEELSON TIMBER. Timber fitted to, 
and laid upon, the middle of the floor tim- 
bers and bolted through floors and keel for 
binding and strengthening the lower part 
of the hull. The molding of a keelson is its 
depth, and the siding, its breadth. 

Fr: Carlingue; Qer: Kielschwein. 

KEEL STOP. A small metal fitting on the 
keel of a ship’s boat, at the afterend. It acts 
as a stop in locating the boat in a fore- 
and-aft position when stowing the boat on 
the chocks. 

KEEL-TRACK RAM. A battering ram 
used for knocking out keel blocks. Made of 
an oak timber about 14 ft. long, with ropes 
to accommodate fourteen men. 

KEEPER PLATE. A small piece of plate 
used as a locking device. Also called locking 
plate. 

Fr: Frein; Ger: Umschlaghlech. 

KEG BUOY. A buoy used by fishermen 
to mark the position of trawl lines. It con- 
sists of a small watertight keg with a 
capacity of a little over a quarter of a 
barrel. Through the keg runs a flagpole 
tightly wedged to prevent leakage and 
strongly fastened by stout lines to prevent 
its coming out. To this the flag is fastened 
above and the buoy line below. 

Ger: Fasstonne, 

KEITELKAHN. Small flat-bottomed open 
fishing boat of the Kurische Haff (East 
Prussia). Also called Kurrenkahn, Bradden- 
kahn. The hull is built with flat stem, 
apple stem, and carvel planking. Two lee- 
hoards are fitted. There is a small cuddy 
at each end. The mainmast is stepped on 
the foreside of a heavy thwart amidships. 
It is rigged with a mainmast 33 to 40 ft. 
long and a small foremast about 16 ft. long 
stepped in the hows and setting a spritsail. 
The mainsail is either a sprit or boomless 
gaffsail. A small square extra sail Is occa- 
sionally hung from the main sprit. Length 


30 to 36 ft. Breadth 8 to 10 ft. Draft 3 ft. 
3 in. (Average.) The name varies according 
to the gear used. 

KELP, A common term for seaweed which 
consists of different species of Fucim. In a 
more restricted sense the term ‘^kelp’’ is con- 
fined to the produce of seaweed when 
burned. 

Fr: Algues; Varech; Ger; Seegras; Kelp. 
Tressiger, Marine ProdtLCts of Commerce, 
New York, 1923. 

KENCHING. A method of salting in 
which fish, either split or round, are piled 
in layers in the hold of a ship or on the 
floor of a warehouse, each layer being cov- 
ered in turn with a laj’er of salt. 

Fr: Saler en Vert; Ger: Gefassung. 
KENTER SHACKLE. A shackle in two 
parts with fitted stud used in connecting 
shots of chain cable. The stud is kept in 
place with a steel pin which runs diagonally 
through the stud and both parts of the 
shackle. The kenter shackle ensures 
smoother working in the whelps of the 
wildcat, thus eliminating the tendency of 
the cable to jump. 

Fr: Maille demontable; Ger: Kenter- 
Bauart Schakel. 

KENTLEUGE. Pig iron or metal scrap 
used as ballast. 

KENTLEDGE GOODS. A term some- 
times applied to heavy goods stowed in the 
lower holds and contributing to the stability 
of the vessel. 

KENT PURCHASE. A tackle formerly 
used by whalers to cant or turn the whale 
when it was lying alongside during flensing 
operation. (Obsolete.) 

KERRY CANOE. A canvas rowboat used 
in Ireland in the Dingle and Bailyferriter 
districts for long-line fishing. The hull is 
built with 1^-in. fir stringers spaced 5% 
and 1% in. X % in. elm ribs also spaced 
5^-in. centers. There is an upper and lower 
gunwale 3 in. X in. framed with small 
stanchions between. The outer skin is made 
of No. 4 canvas, tarred. 

These boats are claimed to be very sear 
worthy. Their buoyancy, hi^ stem, and 
flaring bows make them very dry. With the 
wind abeam a small leeboard is hung over 
the lee quarter, which keeps the boat from 
blowing up into the wind. They row 2 or 4 
men, generally sculling with little straight 
paddles about 2 in. wide, hung on thole- 
pins. 

KETCH* A fore-and-aft rig with two 
masts, the main- and missenmasts ea^ 
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carrying a gaff-headed or jib-headed sail. It 
differs from the two-masted schooner in that 
the larger mast and sail stand foremost, and 
the smaller or mizzenmast and sail after- 
most, whereas in the schooner the reverse is 
true. The headsails of the ketch are the 
forestaysail and jib. 

Fr: Ketch; Ger: Ketsch ; Anderthalbmas- 
ter; Bcsankutter. 

See Cowes Ketch, Main Trysail Ketch, 
Schooner Ketch. 

It is an old form of rig and is specially 
suitable for coastal navigation, as the largest 
sail is all inboard and the sail plan well 
balanced under almost any condition. It is 
chiefly used by small trading or fishing ves- 
sels such as the ffaliot, galeass, ewer, logger 
and by yachts. The mizzenmast is stepped 
forward of the sternpost or rudderhead. 
KETCH RIG. See Ketch. 

KEY EL. Large wooden cleats fastened to 
the bulwark stanchions, and to which ropes 
are belayed. Also called cavil. (Obsolete.) 

Er: Filevx; Ger: Kreuzklampe. 

KEWO-U. A canoe employed for coastal 
transport in the lagoons of Trobriand 
Islands. It is a simple dugout with one 
outrigger. 

KEY. 1. A slightly tapered piece of wood 
to drive into scarfs, to wedge deck planks, 
or to join any pieces of wood tightly to 
each other. 

Fr: Clef; Ger: Keil. 

2. A wedge, pin, or long thin har of metal 
used to lock two parts of a machine or 
structure into the desired relative position. 

See Cay. 

KEYING RING. A lead ring driven 
around the forelock pin of an anchor 
shackle as a locking device. 

KEY MODEL. A model of a vessel 
formed by different layers of board fastened 
together by keys and screws. 

KEY SCARF. A locked scarf made by 
cutting slots for one or more keys through 
the joint at the center. The pieces are lapped 
■and bolted, and the key driven tight. 

Fr: Ecart a Clef ; Ger: Keillaschung, 
KHASABA. 

See Baghla. 

KIALTJ. A plank-built canoe made of 
rough, native hewn slabs, used by the Ala- 
kaluf Indians of eastern Magellan Strait. 
The bottom board is bent upward at the 
ends and forms the stem and stem, which 
protrude above the sides. The latter are 
composed of two strakes lashed to each 
other and to the bottom board. The planks 


are drawn together with the bast of 
Cypress or a runner plant (Campddhm) 
and are made watertight with moss and fat. 
Small sticks stretching from gunwale to 
gunwale form the thwarts. Oars made of 
two pieces are used for propulsion. Eack 
boat carries three long pulling oars and a 
short steering oar. 

KIBBLINGS. Term used in the vicinity 
of Newfoundland to denote the parts of fish 
which are used for bait. 

KICKER (G. B.). Small lug mizzen which 
sheets on an outrigger. Used on fishing lug- 
gers of east Cornwall. 

KICKING STRAP. Whaleman^s term for 
a rope across the top of the clumsy cleat 
and fastened at each end, under which the 
whale line was led. It prevented the whale 
line from sweeping aft if it should jump 
from the chocks. (Obsolete.) 

KID. 1. A box or pen made of wood, built 
on the deck of fishing craft to receive fish 
as they are taken on board. Also called 
deck pond. 

2. A shallow tub or pan in which a sea- 
man's food was served. Also called mess 
kid. 

Fr: Gamelle, 

KID BOARD. Board used by dory fisher- 
men at each end of the dory to keep the 
catch from sliding into the standing room 
while fishing. The forward kid board is 
fitted upright under a thwart and the after 
one under the bait board. 

KILLER. 

See Gob-Stick. 

KILLER BOAT. 

See Whale Catcher. 

KILLER CLUB. A short round stick used 
by fishermen to club halibut on the snout 
and stun them before taking them into the 
dory. Also called gob stick. 

KILLICK. 1 , A stone with a rope attached 
to it, used as an anchor by small boats. 

2. A small anchor for a boat. 

Fr: Crapaud; Ger: Kleiner Bootsanher; 
Mwringstein, 

Nance, R. Morton, ‘TGllicks,” Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society Proceedings, voL 23, 
1922. 

KILLICK HITCH. A timber hitch and 
half hitch drawn around a boulder or large 
stone, which acts as an anchor for small 
boats, set nets, lobster pots, and so on. 
KING BRIDGE. A truss extending 
athwartship between the heads of a goal- 
post mast. 
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KING PLANK. A hardwood deck plank 
located on the center line, and serving as 
abutment in the “swept’’ method of laying 
deck planking. 

Ger: Fischwng; Fischplanhe. 


KINGSTON VALVE. A conical valve 
opening outward and so arranged that the 
pressure of the sea forces the valve on its 
seat or closes it. Such valves are generally 
used in ballast tanks of submarines, as sea 
connections. 



Bans Plank 


KING POST. 1. A short heavy mast 
which serves to support a boom. 

2. The centerline pillars in a ship’s hold. 


See Samson Post 

KINGSBURY THRUST BEARING. A 

single collar thrust bearing used for main 
engines in lieu of a horseshoe thrust bear- 
ing. It depends for its performance upon 
the load-carrying characteristics of wedge- 
shaped films of oil, which form automati- 
cally under load between the rotating 
elements, and the segments of the stationary 
element. A similar bearing called Mitchell 
thrust bearing is patented in Great Britam. 

See Horseshoe Thrust Bearing. 

Gibson. J. H., The MitcheU ^ust block, 
Liverpool Engineering Society, 
vol. is (1917); Smith, W. W., The 
bury Thrust Bearing, Americ^ 

Naval Engineers Joumdf vol. 24, 191 J. 
KING SPOKE. The upper spoke of a 
hand steering wheel which is up when the 
rudder is amidships. Also called up-and- 
down spoke. It is usuaDy indicated by some 
special mark, such as a turk’s-head. 


KINK. A sharp bend which disturbs the 
lay of a rope, generally due to an excess of 
twist. 

Er: Coque; Ger: Kink; Schleife^ 
KINOO. See Gunner. 

KINU. See Goaq. 
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KIPPER. A herring which, after having 
been split and gutted, is slightly salted and 
then smoked for about 12 hours before 
being packed. Tires of oak turning and 
sawdust are used for the smoking. Also 
called kippered herring. 

Ger: Biickling; EaucheThering ; Fleclsh 
kering, 

KIRAP. East Indian double outrigger dug- 
out canoe with forked ends, used in the 
coastal fisheries of Sangi and Talund Islands 
(Celebes). 

KIRJIME. A sharp-ended, decked vessel 
used for local trading and fishing on the 
southwest coast of the Caspian Sea. It has 


KIRKEBAAT— KNIFE-EDGE LINER (G. B.) 


a straight, raking stem and sternpost, flaring 
sides, flat bottom and pronounced sheer at 
ends. Length 15 to 28 ft. 

The hull is built of lime-tree wood, wal- 
nut, and oak. It has a flush deck with low 
bulwarks, and one hatch amidships. The 
rig consists of a single pole mast stepped 
about two fifths of the vessel’s length from 
the stem, supported by four shrouds on each 
side. On this is set a large square sail. 
KIRKEBAAT. 

See Sekskeiping. 

KIRK^S ANALYSIS. A method used for 
calculating the resistance of a hull through 
the water and thus the power required for 
any particular speed. It is based on the cal- 
culation of the approximate wetted surface 
of the hull, and allowing a certain factor of 
horsepower per hundred sq. feet of wetted 
surface for the type of hull considered. The 
horsepower is arrived at by multiplying the 
wetted surface divided by 100 into the 
rate for that type of hull. Having the rate 
for one speed, that for other speeds can be 
determined on the basis that power increases 
as the cube of the speed. 

Fr: Formula de Kirk; Ger: Kirksche 
Widers lands jormel, 

KIT. A unit of weight used in the flsh trade 
on the east coast of England. One kit 
weighs about 168 lb. The equivalent of 12 
stone trawl fish. 

KITCHEN RUDDER. A patent steering 
and reversing device for small craft. It con- 
sists of twin metal blades, both spade-shaped, 
which normally form a circular aperture 
abaft the screw propeller. To reverse, the 
two blades are turned in opposite directions 
so as to form a cup behind the propeller. 
The propeller wake is diverted in this cup 
and ejected in a forward direction. The 
braking effect is high and instances are 
recorded of launches fitted with this gear 
being brought to rest in their own length 
from full speed. 

KITES. In general, the highest and lightest 
sails in square-rigged vessels set above 
royals, such as skysails, moonsails, star- 
gazers; also royal and topgallant studding 
sails. Sometimes called flying kites, jolly 
jumpers. In yachting parlance Genoa jibs, 
spin n a k ers and other similar sails are termed 
'Tdtes.^^ 

KIYL A scmbbing brush (IT. S. Navy) . 
KJEKS. A Norwegian rowboat from Nord- 
land of the same type as the femhoring, 
but of smaller size. It has a length of about 


m 

18 ft. and pulls two pairs of oars. It is used 
for hand-line fishing in coastal waters. 
KLEWE. A dugout with planked sides and 
double outriggers from Achin (Sumatra) 
used for small coasting trade between 
Singkei, Sibolga and Padang, The ends are 
forked. Capacity 5 to 10 tons. 

KLIPFISK. Scandinavian trade name 
given to codfish cured by the process of 
spreading the fish on the rocks after it has 
been split and salted as distinguished from 
''stockfish’^ which is hung up round to 
dry. 

KLITJIRAN. Small Javanese dugout 
canoe without washboards, of the jakung 
type, employed in the Pekalongan district 
for fishing on the strand and river estuaries 
with lines and small nets. 

KNEE. 1. A plate, usually of triangular 
shape, provided for the purpose of rigidly 
connecting intersecting structural members. 
Also called plate bracket, plate knee. 
Chiefly used in shipbuilding for attaching 
beam ends to frames, frames to margin 
plate, deck girders to beams or to bulkheads, 
and so on. 

Fr: Gousset; Ger: Kniehlech, 

2. A natural grown timber with two arms 
at right angle or nearly so; also a heavy 
wrought iron bar similarly shaped. They 
are used in wooden shipbuilding to connect 
different beams and timbers and are named 
from the position in which they are placed, 

Fr: Courbe; Ger: Knie. 

See Bosom Knee, Dagger Knee, Lodging 
Knee. 

KNEE OP THE HEAD. Projecting tim- 
bers fastened to the stem and specially 
designed for relieving the upward strain 
caused by the foremast rigging on the 
bowsprit. Also called head knee. 

Fr; J^peron; Guibre; Ger: Gallion. 

A stem so constructed is known as a 
clipper stem, in contradistinction to a 
straight stem. Its forepart should form a 
handsome_ serpentine line or indexed curve. 
The principal pieces of which it is composed 
are called main piece and lacing. 
KNIFE-EDGE LINER (G. B.). SmaU 
wedge-shaped liner used to make-up a tight 
joint in the event of deficient workmanship, 
such as in the case of a badly beveled angle 
bar where the toe has pulled up tight and 
the heel is off. It is neither required nor 
permitted in high-class work. Sometimes 
called shim liner (U, S.), razor-edge liner 
(U. S.). 
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KiriFE LAKYASD— KKTTCKIE TIMBER 


knife lanyard. Small braided or 
plaited cord attached to the shackle of a 
jackknife. The other end is worn around 
the seaman’s neck to prevent the knife from 
falling from aloft. 

KNIGHTHEAD. The first timbers on 
either side of the stem. Also called apostle. 
They form the sides of the seat or bed for 
the reception of the bowsprit, the top of 
the stem itself forming the actual resting 
place. Knightheads are either placed fore 
and aft or canted, according to whether the 
vessel is full or very sharp at the bow. These 
timbers are rarely seen in small craft. 

Fr; Apotre; Ger; Ohrholz; Jiidasohr. 
KNIGHTHEAD FRAME. A frame situ- 
ated a short distance from the stem in steel 
sailing vessels and connected to a small 
triangular bulkhead with round aperture for 
the bowsprit to pass through. 

Ger: Ohrholzspant. 

KNIGHTS. A name given to small bitts 
placed behind a mast, with several sheaves 
in the head, through which running rigging 
is rove. 

KNITTIE. Small line made of rope yams 
twisted together, used for seizings or for 
hammock clews. 

Fr: Eanet; Ger: Knilttel 
KNOCKABOUT. 1. A sailing yacht of 
simple sloop rig consisting of jib and main- 
sail. The stay sets up on the stemhead. 
Knockabouts were usually keel boats 
though some were centerboarders and could 
be handled very quickly. The original knock- 
about rig was intended for small praft but 
it has developed and is now, with some 
modifications, used on boats of compara- 
tively large size, 40 to 100 ft. 

2. In the United States the word ‘Tmock- 
about” is also applied in a general sense to 
sailing craft without bowsprits; thus a fish- 
ing schooner so rigged is referred to ^ a 
‘"knockabout” or ‘"knockabout schooner.” ^ 
KNOCKABOUT RIG. A style of rig 
evolved about 1900 with the object of 
abolishing the bowsprit in small craft. The 
jib is bent on a stay which sets up on the 
stemhead. It is chiefly used fox yachts and 
fishing schooners. This rig became popular 
in the New England cod fishing fleet 
between 1905 and 1910. 
KNOCKED-DOIYN. The situation of a 
vessel listed over by wind to such an extent 


that it does not recover. 

KNOT. 1. A unit of speed. The term 
""knot” means velocity in nautical miles po: 


hour whether of a vessel or a current. It is 
the measurement of a section of a (chip) 
log line usually 47 ft. and 3 in. long. 

Fr: Noeud; Ger: Knoten, 

See Chip Log. 

2. An interlacement of parts of a rope by 
twisting the ends about each other and then 
drawing tight the loops thus formed for 
the purpose of fastening them together or to 
another object or to prevent slipping. In a 
general sense the term "‘knot” embraces the 
words “bend” and ""hitch.” In a more 
restricted sense knot maj^ be defined as a 
method of forming a knob, a loop or a noose 
in a rope. In practice the three terms ""knot,” 
""bend,” and ""hitch” are rather loosely used. 
Aldridge, A. F., Knots, New York, 1918; 
Ashley, C. W., Booh of Knots, New York, 
1944; Gaboon, K. E., Practical Knots and 
Splices, Annapolis, 1942; Day, C. L., SaUors' 
Knots, London, 1934; Graumont and Hen- 
sel, Encyclopedia of Knots, New York, 19^0; 
Renner, C., Knoten spleissen, etc., Berlin, 
i 1933; Spencer, C. L., Knots, Splices and 
Fancy Work, Glasgow, 1934. 

KNOTTED SHEEPSHANK. A variety 
of sheepshank (of which there are several 
forms) which does not loosen if the rope 
is slackened. 

KNUCKLE. The angle formed by the 
shell plating at the intersection of the 
counter and the upper part of the stem at 
or just below the deck. 

Fr: Coude; Ger; Knick. 

KNUCKLE LINE. Line formed by the 
abrupt change in direction of plating, 
frames, or other structural part of a sMp. 
The term is specifically used when referring 
to the line at the apex of the angle dividing 
the upper and lower part of the counter in 
vessels with elliptical stem. It also refers to 
the angle formed in some ships by the 
forecastle shell plating with the s^es 
below. There is also a knuckle line in the 
margin plate of the double bottom where 
it is flanged to meet the ta nk top. 

Gen Knicklinie. 

knuckle molding. Ornamental strip 
of wood or steel of half-round cross secticm, 
fitted over the knuckle line at the stem. 

Fr: Liston de la Youte; Ger: Unterhech- 
leiste. ^ , 

KNUCKLE STRAKE. The range of plank- 
ing at the stem where the ship’s side takes 
a sharp angle upward near the tafiraii. 

Ger: Knichgmg. . ^ 

KNUCKLE TIMBER. One of the top 
fiirpb era in the icHward and aft^body whose 



KNtJCKIING— KOLE-KOLE 


heads stand nearly perpendicular, or with 
a slight tumble home, 

Er: Allonge Coudee; Ger: Ohrspant. 
KNUCKLING. Contraction on butt or 
tee welded plating resulting from shrinkage 
of the weld across the top as it cools. 

KOA. Single-outrigger dugout canoe of the 
Wailu and Kanala people from eastern New 
Caledonia. Also called kwa, kuin. 

KOE. Single-outrigger seagoing dugout 
canoe of the ISTengone people of Mare 
Island, Loyalty Group. Similar to the niu. 
KOILA WALLA. Asiatic member of 
engineer’s department serving as coal trim- 
mer under lascar agreement. 

KOKAR SKOT. Finnish open sailing boat 
employed in the herring fisheries from the 
Island of Kokar in the Aland Archipelago. 
Also called skeite. It is clinker-built with 
raking curved stem and square stern. It has 
three thwarts and is ceiled inside. The rig- 
ging consists of two masts with loose-footed 
sprit foresail and boomed sprit mainsail. A 
small jib tacks to the stemhead. The sails 
are bent to hoops on the masts. Length 
over-all 25 ft. 4: in. Beam 9 ft. 2 in. Depth 
2 ft. 8 in. Stem to foremast 3 ft. i in. 
(Typical.) 

KOKIT. The standard lumber measurement 
employed by the Japanese, which equals 10 
cu. ft. or 120 board ft. 

KOLEK. A generic name given in the 
East Indies and Malaya to various craft 
which differ from each other in size, hull 
form, and rig. Sometimes called kolik, kule, 
sampan. The smallest is the holek piilo or 
island canoe from Malaya. It is a plank- 
built boat about 7 ft. long, 2 Y 2 ft. broad 
with turned up ends in the form of a bow. 
It draws about one foot of water and is 
worked by one man with a double-bladed 
paddle. A small mast and gaff are used for 
setting sail in fair wind. It is employed for 
fishing with hook and line. 

The kule from Achin (Sumatra) is a 
trading craft with two quarter rudders and 
rigged with two masts and lugsails. Its 
capacity ranges from 20 to 40 tons. 

The holek tetap from western Java is a 
prao of the mayang type and has no out- 
riggers. 

The holek kelibat from the Malay Penin- 
sula is a plank-built craft with upturned 
ends. Its length ranges from 13 to 17 ft. 
Its breadth from 2 V 2 to 3% ft. It is steered 
by a rudder with yoke lines and propelled 


by three large paddles. It has a small sail 
with gaff like the kolek pulo. 

The holek mantang, kolek selat, and 
kolek tamhang are used for transportation 
and fisheries between the islands of Rhio 
Archipelago. 

The kolek puhat, a craft of the mayang 
type, is employed in the mackerel fisheries 
of Bantam (Eastern Java) with a puhat 
net. Rigged with one mast with boomed 
lateen, quarter rudder. 

The kolek-pengayer from the Malay 
peninsula, east coast of Johore, is built 
with long keel, rounded forefoot, and carvel 
planking fastened to heavy grown frames, 
spaced about 3 ft. apart, and extending 
nearly up to the gunwale. The frames are 
connected by a single stringer on each side. 
There is only one thwart through which the 
mast is stepped. The stern and stempost are 
usually tall and decorated. The kolek 'pen- 
gayer is entirely open and unballasted. It 
holds a good wind but is somewhat slow in 
stays. It is lug-rigged with one or two masts 
according to size. In one-masted boats the 
tack belays to the mast thus forming a 
standing lug. The larger boats set two dip- 
ping lugs of Malay type. Length 23 ft. 
Breadth 4 ft. Depth 2 ft. Capacity 20 picul 
(1.2 tons) . Length of mast 24 ft. Freeboard 
1 ft. (Average.) 

KOLEK AN. 1. A half-decked two-masted 
sailing craft originating from Madura and 
employed for inter-island trading between 
Java, Borneo and the southern Malay 
Peninsula. The keel-built double-ended hull 
is made of teak wood. It has no frames, the 
sides are held together by cross beams with 
ends projecting through the outer planking. 
Amidships there is a thatched roof of 
about 25 ft. length made of woven mat- 
ting. Two quarter-rudders are used for 
steering. The rig consists of two short masts 
of rectangular section. A triangular sail with 
bamboo yard and boom is set on each mast; 
the foresail has about half the area of the 
mainsail. Length 55 ft., breadth 13 ft., 
depth 5 ft. It is handled by a crew of 6. ^ 
Blake, W. M., The Madura Prau, Yachting, 
New York, vol. 45 (January, 1929). 

2. A small plank-built fishing craft from 
eastern Java of the mayang type. Also 
called sampan kolekan. 

KOLE-KOLE. An East Indian plank-built 
canoe from Amboina (Moluccas) similar 
i to the oremhai but fitted with double 
1 outrigger. 
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KOLEKSrOCK. An open fishing skiff 
from Dalaro and its neighborhood in the 
coastal archipelago of Stockholm, li has a 
sharp bow, rounded stem, round bilge, and 
raking square stern. It is built with keel and 
clinker planking. The rig consists of a 
square sail setting on a mast which stands 
about one-third the boat’s length measured 
from stemhead. Length over-all 20 ft. 
Breadth 6 ft. 4 in. Depth 23% in. (Typical.) 
KOWTING. A local Javanese name for 


mayang. 

KOO-YUK. Australian single-sheet bark 
canoe with tied ends, of the Warrimee tribe 
from Port Stephens in New South Wales. 
KOP. A double outrigger canoe from Nis- 
san (Solomon Islands). It is a narrow dugout 
with both ends pointed. The opening is 
so constricted that a man must sit with one 
leg placed in front of the other. The how 
has a squared shelf. Holes are bored in the 
gunwales for the two outrigger booms. ^ 
KOREA. Single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from Point Nekete, eastern New Caledonia. 
Also called pote. 

KOSTER BOAT. A small double-ended 
fishing boat originating from Koster Island 
(Sweden) with a length ranging from 20 
to 35 ft. The huU is built with clinker 
planking round stem, powerful bilges^ and 
large beam. These boats are sloop-rigged 
with boomless mainsail, one headsail, no 
bowsprit. The sail area for the largest boats 
is approximately 1,100 sq. ft. A large num- 
ber of koster boats have been transformed 
into cruising yachts. 

KOTIA. Indian trading vessel originating 
from Cutch. The hull is built with long 
curving stem, square stem, elaborately 
carved, and high poop with stern windows. 
The rudderhead runs through the counter. 
The rig consists of two masts with forward 
rake, which carry settee sails. The 
mast is stepped at half length and the 
mizzen a little abaft the break of the poop. 
The mainsail tacks down to a spar which 
projects just outside the stemhead. There 
are no headsails. 


KOTIK. 

See Potik. 

KOTRAOL. A single-outrigger canoe from 
the Palau Islands (Carolines), employed 
for light transport and for fishing. It is 
generally propelled by paddles but a ma^ 
and sail are rigged with fair wind. The hull 
is extremely narrow for its length. There are 
6 thwart bars used as seats for the paddiers, 


each projects outboard on the outrigger side 
to a distance equal to about half the width 
of the hull. In &hmg canoes these outboard 
sections are used for stowing rods, spears, 
and other gear. 

KOTSCHMARA. Russian boat from the 
"UTiite Sea used in the local coasting trade 
and in the fisheries. Also called kockmara. 

It is of the same tM)e and rig as the lodia 
and has a carrjdng capacity of about 10 
tons. 

EO-TSENG-SHTJAH. A fishing junk 
from Anping (Pormosa) built of a species 
of cedar called ‘‘nan mu” or of camphor 
wood. These junks are decked. The fore 
hatch is always kept closed. When fishing the 
main hatch is open and the catch is thrown 
into it. The rig consists of one mast. When 
hired for the transportation of goods an 
additional short mast is stepped in the bows. 
The crew numbers four. Length 35 to 42 ft- 
Breadth 8 to 12 ft. 

EOVA- An East Indian built up canoe 
with double outriggers from Timor Archi- 
pelago similar to the gepung. It is^ propelled 
by paddles or by a small spritsail. Length 
14^ to 16 ft. Breadth 1.6 ft. Depth 15 ft. 
(Average.) 

KRENG. Whaling term used in the Green- 
land fishery to denote the stripped carcass 
of a whale. Also called crang. 

KROMAH. An East Indian trading and 
fishing craft from Madura and adjacent 
islands of same type as the peduang^ but 
smaller, A portable deck is provided. Length 
37.7 ft. Breadth 102 ft. Depth ZZ ft. 
(Typical.) 

KRIT CANOE. A dugout used in Sierra 
Leone (W. Africa) for inshore fishing with 
lines. They are specially numerous in the 
coastal fishery of the peninsula. The Kru 
canoe is usually cut from the trunk of the 
cotton tree and is hollowed out to a ve^ 
thin shell. Each end is finely tapered, end- 
ing in a slightly swollen knob, giving a 
grip when the canoe has to be hamed 
ashore. The afterend, for a distance of about 
2 ft., is decked in, with a small transverse 
breakwater at the fore end. 

KUBA- Single-outrigger dugout canoe with 
a length ranging from 32 to 65 ft,, and us^ 
for transportation by the Nakanai pe^le 
of New Britain (Bismarck Archipelago). The 
ends form a fiat shelf which is especi^y 
long and narrow at the bow. Also called 
I orhiha. 
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KXTBBOOT. Small open sailing craft for- 
merly used for line fishing on the southern 
"waters of the Zuider Zee. The flat-bottom 
hull is similar to that of the schouw with 
carvel planking on bottom and broad strakes 
of clinker work at sides. The rig consists 
of a jib-headed mainsail with boom and a 
foresail tacked down to stemhead. The mast 
is stepped right in the bows. Length at 
waterline 16 ft. Breadth (extreme) 6 ft. 
KUBASTRE. A Philippine sailing coaster 
from the Western Yisayan Islands con- 
structed on the same lines as the parao but 
of heavier build. It is fitted with double 
outriggers. The rig includes two pole masts 
and bowsprit. The mainsail and foresail 
have a gaff and boom. The gaffs are held to 
the masts by a rope sling or snotter as no 
jaws are provided. 

KUPF, A small sailing coaster of Dutch 
origin formerly engaged in short sea voyages 
in the Baltic and North seas. Also called 
koff, kofschip. It was chiefly by the form 
of its hull that it differed from other craft. 
The bow and stern were very full and round 
and the sheer was greater aft than forward. 
Some of these vessels were built with keel 
and round bilges; others were built with 
flat bottom and carried leeboards. The side 
planking of the upper works was strength- 
ened with heavy wales extending all around. 
Although the kujf was usually ketch-rigged 
some of the larger boats had the topsail- 
schooner or the bark rig. The last huffs were 
built in the nineties and it is believed that 
this type of craft is now extinct. Ketch rig: 
Length 55 to 77 ft. Breadth 13 to 19 ft. 
Hold depth 4.9 to 8.1 ft. Tonnage 40 to 90 
gross. (Average.) Topsail schooners : Length 
62 to 91 ft. Breadth 14 to 22 ft. Hold depth 
6.5 to 11.4 ft. (Average.) 

The schooner-rigged huffs were known as 
schonerhuffs. 

KXTKL'XAL Dugout canoe of the Alaka- 
luf Indians of western Magellan Strait, 
which has taken place of the bark canoe. 
Also called je-kukltai. Some of these craft 
are said to be very large often holding 20 
to 30 persons. One end of these canoes is 
cut off square. The sides are often raised 
by a wash strake. 

KTJLBIA. Australian three-piece sewed- 
bark canoe of the Byellee and Kukubura 
tribes from Keppel Bay and Curtis Island 
(Queensland). 

KTTILA, 

See Orwa, 


EUNDARA. Small trading vessel from the 
Laccadive Islands employed for carrying 
produce to the mainland ports of Mangalore 
Calicut, and Telicherry. The hull is similar 
to that of the Indian pattimar. The over- 
hanging bow ends in a curious upright stem 
piece. The poop is large and has stera 
galleries built out aft and on the quarters. 
The planking is sewed with coir yarn. The 
rig consists of one mast with lateen sail. 
A small lateen mizzen is sometimes added. 
KUNDITL. Australian bark canoe of the 
Moondjan tribes from Moreton and Strad- 
broke Islands (Queensland). It is made of a 
single sheet from 12 to 20 ft. long, and has 
pointed ends. The gunwale is strengthened 
by a long withe of wattle. To keep the sides 
apart the smaller canoes have a cross stick 
at center. In the larger craft there is one stick 
at each end. The big canoes carry as many 
as ten people and all are propelled by poles 
about 10 ft. long. These poles are used 
alternately on one side and on the other 
according to the course steered and without 
touching the bottom. 

KTTNG-KL A West African dugout used by 
the Susu people of French Gruinea. The 
canoe is round-bottomed and rockered fore 
and aft with pointed ends and no sheer. The 
bow is finished off with a high up-curved 
end piece terminated with a knob. The 
stern piece of similar design projects out- 
board horizontally. Paddles only are used 
for propulsion. 

KKRRIDJA, Australian one-piece tied- 
bark canoe of the Yuin tribe from Jervis 
Bay (New South Wales). 

EKXTER. Ketch-rigged decked sailing 
craft with fish well used by the Germans in 
the North Sea and Baltic trawl fisheries. 
Also called Fischer eikut ter. There were for- 
merly two types called locally Plattekutter 
and Scharjkutter ; the former built with 
flat bottom and the other with round bot- 
tom. The flat-bottom wooden hull has been 
gradually superseded by the steel-built 
round-bottom boat in which an auxiliary 
engine has been fitted. Length 592 ft. 
Breadth 19 ft. Depth 7,9 ft. Length of fish 
well 20.4 ft. (Typical.) 

KXTTTER EVER. Cutter-rigged boat with 
general hull design of the Ever and pro- 
vided with centerboard. Used for fishing in 
the North Sea and off the mouth of the 
Elbe River. 

KVASE, 

See QuatzeV 
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KVASSAR, KVASSE. a cutter-rigged 
boat with well, used in the Swedish flatfish 
fisheries in the Kattegat. The type origi- 
nates from Raa. These boats have a ton- 
nage ranging from 5 to 10 tons burden. 
They are rigged with boom mainsail, jib- 
headed gaff-topsail, foresail, and jib set 
flying on a running bowsprit. 

KWAK. a Dutch sailing boat employed 
in the fisheries of the Zuider Zee and estuary. 


of the river Ij. It works with two drag nets 
towed simultaneously one on each side of 
the boat. The hull is the same as in the 
hotter and is rigged with one mast, gaff 
mainsail, two headsails, and a square fore- 
sail set flying. 

KWAH. Single-outrigger dugout canoe of 
the Wameni people of southwestern New 
Caledonia. 


L 


L.A.If. LOCAL APPARENT NOON. 

h, (or lat) LATITUDE. 

L.A.T. LOCAL APPARENT TIME. 

I/.B.P. LENGTH BETWEEN PEHPENDICIILARS. 

L.C. LONDON CLAUSE (chartering). 

L.C.T. LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 

L.D. LOAD DRAFT. 

Idg. LOADING. 

L.H.A.R. london-hambubg-antwebp-eot- 
TEEDAM (port range) . 

Lkg. and Bkg. leaeiagb and breakage. 

L.M.C, LLOYD’S MACHINERY CERTIFICATE. 

L.M.r. LOCAL MEAN TIIO. 

Lo. (or long.) longitude. . 

L.O.A. LENGTH OVER-ALL. 

L.R. LLOYD’S REGISTER. 

L.S.T, LOCAL SIDEREAL TIME. 

Lt LONG TON. 

Lun-Int. LUNinDAL interval. 

L.W. LOW water. 

L.W.L. LOAD WATER LINE. 

L.W.O.S.T. LOW WATER ORDINARY SPRING 
TIDE. 

L, Freeboard mark indicating the load line 
applicable to all seasons and 
zones for vessels specially con- 
structed for the transportation 
of complete cargoes of timber. 

L.F. Freeboard mark indicating the fresh 
water load line of vessels 
specially constructed for the 
carriage of complete cargoes of 
timber. 

L.S. Freeboard mark. Indicates the load 
line in summer for vessels car- 
rying a timber deck cargo. 

L.T. Freeboard mark. Indicates the load 
line in tropical zones for vessels 
carrying a timber deck cargo. 

L.W. Freeboard mark. Indicates the load 
line in winter for vessels cany- 
ing a timber deck cargo. 


LABEL CLAUSE. A marine insurance 
cargo clause which clears the underwriters’ 
liability in iiisurances effected upon bottled 
goods when the labels on the bottles have 
been damaged. 

LABEL PLATE. One of the small metal 
or plastic plates embossed or engraved and 
fitted above the entrance of v^arious rooms 
or compartments, also near valves or other 
equipment, to identify and indicate use. 
Also called index or name plate. 

Fr: Plaque Indicatrice ; Ger; Zeigeplatte, 
LABOR (to). The act of a ship pitching 
and rolling heavily in a turbulent sea, in 
such a manner as to bring dangerous strain 
upon the hull, propelling machinery, masts, 
or rigging. 

Fr: FaiigueT;GeT: Arbeit en. 

LABRADOR CURRENT. A current set- 
ting out of Davis Strait, flowing southward 
down the coasts of Labrador and New- 
foundland, passing along the eastern 
shoulder of the Grand Bank to its southern 
confines and to a variable extent beyond, 
according to the season. In the region 
between the 41st and 42nd parallels of lati- 
tude it encounters the Giif Stream drift 
and turns to the eastward, paralleling the 
i Gulf Stream waters toward the northward 
j and eastward. It brings with it the ice bo 
frequently met at certain seasons off New- 
foundland. Also called Arctic current, 

LACE. To draw together with a lacing 
passed through eyelet holes such as an 
awning, a bonnet, and so on. 

Fr: Madler; Ger: Schnurert, 

LACE HOODS. The line along which the 
top and bottom parts of a trawl net are 
laced together. 

LACE PIECE. See Lacing. 
LACHSANGELBOOT. The LachsangeU 
hoot <ar salmon liner is used for line fishing 
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in East Prussia. The hull is built with keel, 
clinker planking, strongly raked stem, and 
sternpost. Leeboards are provided. The sail 
plan includes a lowering mast with sprit 
mainsail and jib foresail. Length of keel 22 
to 32^^ ft. Length over-all 25 to 36 ft. 
Breadth amidships 7^ to 8 ft. Draft 1 to 
2^ ft. (Average.) 

LACING. A knee timber fayed to the 
back of the figurehead and knee of the 
head and bolted to them. Also called lace 
piece. 

Fr: Courhe de Capucine; Ger: Gallions- 
schegg. 

See Lacing Line. 

LACING EYES. A ring or eye of metal 
secured to the edge of a sail, awning, and 
so on, used to retain the lacing which holds 
the sail to the boom, gaff, or yard. 

Fr: Oeilleton; Ger; Schnilrlocher, 
LACING HOLE- 

See Eyelet. 

LACING LINE. Also lacing. 1. Eope or 
cord by which a jib-headed sail is loosely 
confined to a stay so that it can be hoisted 
or lowered. 

2. Line or rope used to lash the head or 
foot of a fore-and-aft sail to a gaff, yard, 
or boom. 

3. A rope or cord rove through eyelet 
holes along the edge of a sail or awning to 
secure the two edges together temporarily. 

Fr: Transfilage; Ger: Lissung; Eeihleine; 
Lissleine; Schnurleine. * 

LADDER. A metal, wooden, or rope stair- 
way. 

See Sea Ladder, Accommodation Ladder. 
LADDERWAY. An opening in a deck for 
passage of passengers or crew up or down 
to another deck. 

Fr; Panneaii de Descente; Ger; Nieder-- 
gangsluhe, 

LAGAN. Any goods or other articles cast 
overboard from a sinking vessel and buoyed 
so as to be subsequently recovered. Also 
called ligan, logan. 

Ger: Versenktes Gut; Wrackgut, 

LAG BOLT. A type of fastening occasion- 
ally used in wooden boatbmlding. Also 
called lag screw. It consists of a screw with 
a wood-screw thread, either cone point or 
gimlet point, made of galvanized steel, 
bronze or alloy, with a square or hexagonal 
head. 

LAGGING. The periodic retardation in 
time of the occurrence of high and low 
water due to changes in the relative posi- 


tions of the moon and sun. The tide lags 
from neaps to springs, the lunitidal interval 
being more than the average over tliis 
period. 

Fr: Perdant; Deohet; Ger: Gezeitver- 
spdtung. 

LAID DECK. A wooden deck with narrow 
planks laid parallel to the curvature of the 
covering board, as distinguished from a 
''straight’’ deck. 

Fr : Pont d Bordages Courbes. 

See Swept Planking. 

LAID ROPE. A term applied to wire rope 
made of 6 strands of 7 wires each. Used for 
standing rigging. 

LAKAMPIARA. A canoe used among the 
islands and bays of northern Madagascar. 
Its length is about 26 ft., and double out- 
riggers project about 5 ft. on. either side. 
The sail is spread by means of two sprits 
stepped into holes which run along the 
center line. When going before the wind, 
the sprits are placed in the holes which are 
nearest together; when close-hauled, those 
which are farthest apart. 

The hull consists of a tree trunk hewn 
out, with a plank (washboard) on either 
side. 

LAKANA. Generic term for dugout canoes 
from the east coast of Madagascar, mostly 
used by the Betsimisaraka people for fishing 
in the lagoons and sheltered coastal waters. 
Two types are found: the largest, with a 
length ranging from 26 to 32 ft., has pointed 
ends finished off by an upward curve cut off 
square at apex. The smaller type .has less 
freeboard and is more primitive in design. 
The ends are flattened out and terminate 
in the form of a beak. All craft are hewed 
out of a species of hardwood, Calophyllum 
inophyllum. There are no outriggers. 
LAKANDRAO. Single-outrigger dugout 
canoe from the northwest coast of Mada- 
gascar. The bow is fashioned into a small, 
curved up spur, V-sshaped at apex. It is 
rigged with a square shaped sail similar to 
that used in the lakampiara and held up by 
two poles. 

LAKANFIAR, Single-outrigger dugout 
canoe from the west coast of Madagascar 
used by the natives for the capture of sea tur- 
tles. One of its distinguishing features is the 
fore end piece, which is fashioned into a 
horn-shaped inward curving projection, and 
a flattened distal portion, which projects 
horizontally beyond the body of the canoe. 
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It is secured to the hull by hardwood pins. 
Great importance is attached by native 
fishermen to this end piece, which is sup- 
posed to have magic powers and is regularly 
smeared with blood of the captured animals. 
The body of the dugout is round in cross 
section, with concave cutwater and rounded 
forefoot. It has no sheer at gunwale. It is 
hewed out of a soft and light wood. The 
length ranges from 23 to 26 ft. The rig 
consists of a square sail supported by two 
poles. There is no mast. 

LAKANJILO. A single-outrigger dugout 
canoe used for transportation on the north- 
west coast of Madagascar. The body of 
these craft is wedge-shaped in cross section 
and one of its distinguishing features is the 
shape of the bow, which has a small curved 
up spur cut square at apex and of triangular 
cross section. Length 33 ft. Breadth ft. 
(Average.) The rig consists of an Arab lateen 
or settee sail made of matting with area of 
from 53 to 107 sq. ft. The tall mast is 
stepped near the bow and passes through a 
thwart, to which it is securely lashed. There 
is one shroud on each side, which fastens 
to the forward outrigger boom. A backstay 
is fastened amidships to the after outrigger 
boom. 

LAKATOI. A New Guinea compound 
canoe formed of several dugouts lashed 
together side by side, covered with a 
roughly made superstructure used as deck. 
It is really a highly specialized raft. One or 
two rattan sails of shieldlike or crab-claw 
shape are carried and bent to light curved 
spars pointing downward: the point forming 
the tack, and the biggest area being nearest 
to the masthead. 

LAMBUT. 1 . An East Indian trading 
prao from Madura and Bali Islands. 

2. In eastern Java, a small native boat 
equipped with European cutter rig and 
rudder. 

LAMINATED TIMBER. A material 
recently used in wooden boatbuilding for 
structural parts of practically any desired 
length, width, or thickness, such as keel, 
stem, frames and so on. It is composed of 
relatively thick laminae of wood (about 1 
in.) perfectly surfaced and glued together 
under pressure with cold-setting urea glue 
which is not affected by salt water and 
other factors of exposure. It is claimed that 
full length keels, with stem turned out by 
lamination in a single prefabricated unit 
without joints, provide over four times the 


strength of the usual construction witi; 
scarfs and bolts. 

LAMPARA. A net of Italian origin used 
for encircling and impounding schools of 
fishes in open water. Also called roimd-haul 
net. It is made of cotton and consists of 
three parts: two wings of coarse mesh and a 
central bag of finer mesh. The upper edge is 
held at the surface of the water by a light 
line strung with cork fioats and the lower 
edge is held by a heavily weighted lead 
line. Lampara used in the mackerel fish- 
eries: Length 175 to 200 fathoms. Depth 
in the bag 20 to 35 fathoms. Meshing, wings 
14 to 16 in., throat 2 to 4 in., bag % to 
1 in. (Average.) 

Scofield, N. B., The Lampara Net, Califor- 
nia Fish and Game Commission, vol. 10, 
no. 2 (1922). 

LAMPARA BOAT. Double-ended boat 
used in the sardine and mackerel fisheries 
on the coast of California and working with 
a ring net. Some of the boats have no hold 
and carry the whole catch on deck. Others 
have a small hold capable of taking up to 
12 tons. One mast with derrick is stepped 
amidships and there are no sails. The pilot 
house forward of the mast, and a power 
winch with 2 gypsy heads are located amid- 
ships. Each boat carries a skiff to which one 
end of the net is attached. 

Boats capable of carrying over 20 tons 
usually work for the canneries. Smaller ones 
are market boats, length 35 to 60 ft. 
Breadth 9 to 14 ft. Depth 3 to 5 ft. Net 
tonnage 5 to 14. Engines (Diesel) 15 to 50 
hp. Deadweight capacity 7 to SO tons. Crew 
3 to 8. 

LAMPARO- Mediterranean seine boat 
from the coast of Algeria. The hull is 
double-ended, keel-built with straight stem 
projecting 19 to 23 in. above the gunwale. 
The Italian-built boats have the stemhead 
cut off horizontally and capped by a small 
half-round molding slightly longer than the 
stem. The Spanish boats have more beam 
and the stemhead has an oval-shaped mold- 
ing. Both types are decked forward with 
waterways extending over three-quarters of 
the length. The rig, which consisted of a 
lateen mainsail and jib, is nowadays fre- 
quently abandoned and replaced by a 
motor. 

LAMP BOARD. 

See Sidelight Screen. 

LAMP LOCKER. 

See Lamp Room. 
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LAMP ROOM. In merchantmen, a small 
room, usually located in the forepart of 
the ship on the upper deck where the oil- 
burning lanterns and navigation, lights are 
stored. Also called lamp locker. 

Fr: Lam'pisteTie } Gen LaTnpBwrdvw, j 
Lampenkammer. 

It is provided with steel tanks for kero- 
sene, binnacle oil, lubricating oil, and clean 
waste oil for deck use. United States regu- 
lations provide that this space must be 
wholly lined with metal and fitted with a 
steampipe for fire-fighting purposes. 

LAMP TRIMMER. A seaman or junior 
petty officer in charge of oil lamps on board 
and responsible to the boatswain for keep- 
ing them in working order. 

Pr: Lampisie; Ger: La7npenputzer. 
LANCASHIRE NOBBY. A sailing trawler 
found between the River Dee and White- 
haven. The hull is full-bodied aft as far as 
the rudderpost, which gives ample buoyancy 
to the stern. It is designed with low free- 
board aft to facilitate handling of the trawl 
gear. It has a curved stem, narrow counter, 
and raked stempost. The planking is carvel- 
built. There is a long narrow cockpit which 
extends forward almost as far as the mast. 
Nobbies can be beached easily. Rubbing 
strakes are fitted at the bilges to protect the 
planking. 

The boats are all cutter-rigged with pole 
mast. The jib sets on a long jibboom. The 
mainsail has three rows of reef points. A 
jack-yard topsail sets above the gaff. In the 
last years all nobbies have been fitted 
with motors of 8 to 18 hp. according to size. 
The sail plan has been cut down and jib and 
jibboom are seldom seen. 

LANCETTA. Shallow-draft open sailboat 
from the east coast of the Italian peninsula 
employed in the local fisheries with a beam 
trawl. The hull is of the same type as the 
hragozzo but much smaller : tonnage 2 to 5. 
The rig consists of a balance lugsail and jib. 
A number of these hail from San Benedetto 
del Tronto where they work at a distance 
of 3 to 5 miles from the coast. 

LANCHA. 1. Generic term used in the 
Iberian peninsula to denote a variety of 
small open boats propelled by sails and oars. 
When used as a ship’s boat the lancha cor- 
responds to the launch or pinnace formerly 
found on merchant and war vessels, with 
seven or eight thwarts and rigged with two 
masts and lugsails. It is always larger than 
the hote or boat. 


The lancha de Pesca employed in the 
various fisheries of Spain varies in size 
build and rig according to localities. The 
lancha of the Cantabrian coast used in the 
sardine fisheries with seines is rigged with 
two masts and lugsails. 

In Portugal the term lancha refers to sev- 
eral types of boats, which differ considerably 
from each other. Some are built with tran- 
som stern, others with sharp stern. They are 
rigged with one or two masts and lateen, 
settee, or lugsails. Others are only rowboats. 
Length from 38.7 to 58.8 ft. Breadth 11.4 to 
13.4 ft. Depth 4.6 to 5.1 ft. 

The lancha da Armacoes (Peniche) is a 
rowboat of full lines and sharp stern, with 
four thwarts. The afterpart is used for stow- 
ing nets and gear. It is employed in the 
tuna and sardine fisheries with fixed nets. 

2. Seagoing sailboat used for trading on 
the coast of Brazil (Bahia State), the cargo 
usually consisting of cocoa beans. These 
craft are decked fore and aft. The stem is 
round with a projecting upper stern piece. 
The larger type is rigged with three masts 
and has no bowsprit or headsails. The main- 
sail and mizzen are loose-footed gaffsails. 
The foremost carries a square foresail with 
long hoist. It is tacked down to the stem. 
There is a smaller type of lancha rigged 
with two masts and single mast step. The 
foremast is perpendicular and sets a square 
sail. The mainmast has a pronounced rake 
aft and sets a loose-footed gaffsail. The 
foresail luff is held to windward by a spar 
bowline. 

LANCHA CALERA. .A sail- and rowboat 
from Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa in northern 
Spain, employed in the hook and line fish- 
eries. These boats work usually in fleets at 
a distance ranging from 16 to 20 miles from 
the shore. Length 47.7 ft. Breadth 9.8 ft. 
Depth 3.9 ft. Displacement 8 tons. Length 
of foremast 36 ft. Mainmast 42 ft. Length 
of foreyard 28 ft. Main yard 30 ft. Toresail 
120 sq. ft. Mainsail 200 sq. ft. Crew 21 when 
long- or hand-lining, 8 when trolling. 
(Typical.) 

The hull is built with keel, vertical stem, 
and sharp stern. A deep rudder extends from 
to 4 ft, below the keel line, in addition 
to which a centerboard is fitted amidships. 
The planking has strakes about 4^ in. in 
width, and is made of oak or walnut below 
the waterline and of Norway pine above. 
Galvanized-iron fastenings. Some boats are 
open, others half-decked. The rig consists 
of two masts with lugsails. The foremast 
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about 6 ft. shorter than the mainmast, is 
stepped near the bow, the mainmast amid- 
ships. The oars are 16 ft. long and pulled 
double-banked. 

LANCHA CAMINHA. A fishing boat 
from northern Portugal. Length (keel) 32 
ft. Breadth 11 ft. Depth of hold 3 ft. 8 in. 
(Average.) There is a small deck amidships 
about 6 ft. in length known as “tilha.” The 
hull is built of local pine wood. The rig 
consists of one mast with lugsail. 
LANCHANG. 1. A coasting vessel of the 
Malay Peninsula rigged with two or three 
forward-raking masts stepped in tabernacles, 
square-headed dipping lugsails on the fore- 
and mainmast, and a small gaff mizzen. A 
bowsprit and two headsails are set forward. 
The hull is carvel-built with clipper stem, 
over which a fore gallery is built for the 
ground tackle. This also serves as a humkin 
for spreading the tack of the foresail. 

A deck cabin and stem gallery are added 
over the straight sternpost. Two quarter 
rudders are used for steering. 

2. An East Indian fishing craft from 
Achin (northern Sumatra), keel-built, with 
sharp ends and propelled by oars. Employed 
as a seine boat. Also called pukat. 

3. This name is also used in Malay 
language to denote a trading prao decked 
fore and aft and rigged with one mast and 
bowsprit. 

LANCHANG TOARU. A Malay trading 
vessel from Bandar rigged with two pole 
masts and gaff sails. The hull is short and 
beamy with raking stem, sharp stem, center- 
line rudder with tiller; bow and stem gal- 
leries. It has a thatch-roofed shelter just 
abaft the mainmast over the hatchway. 
LAND BOARD (U. S.). Pla^ placed 
alongside a hatchway when loading or dis- 
charging cargo with a single whip, to protect 
the wooden deck. 

LAND BREEZE. A breeze that^ bloira 
from the land at night because heat is radi- 
ated more rapidly from the land than from 
the sea. The opposite of sea breeze. 

Fr: Brise de Terre; Ger: Landwind, 

See Sea Breeze. 

LANDED TERMS. Signifies that the price 
or rate of transportation includes lighterage 
(if any), dock dues, and charges incurred 
in landing goods at destination port. 

Ft; Franco Dechargement ; Ger: Frariko 
Loschung. 

LANDFALL. An approach or a coming to 
land, also the land so approached or 


reached. The land first sighted at the end 
of a sea voyage. 

Fr: Atterrage; Ger: Ausdiinung; Land- 
kennung. 

LAND ICE. General term for field or floe 
ice which has not been detached from the 
shore since the winter. 

LANDIN G. 1. The amount by which two 
plates overlap each other at their edge con- 
nection. Also called seam lap. The extent 
to which the joints of riveted plates pass 
over one another in the direction of their 
length. 

Fr: Recouvrement des Cam; Ger: Ldngs- 
naht, 

2. The distance between the center of 
a rivet hole and the edge of a bar or 
plate. 

See Shell Landings. 

LANDING APRON. A steel bridge for 
the adjustment of level between the deck of 
a ferr3'boat and the shore. It is hinged on 
the abutment at the shore end and has its 
outboard end suspended by cables or chains 
which are attached to a cross girder of the 
apron and to two pivoted balance beams, 
the rear ends of which carry coimterweights 
to balance the weight of the apron. 
LANDING CARD. A card issued in some 
ports to all passengers just before debarka- 
tion. In most instances these cards are num- 
bered and correspond to figures indicated on 
the passenger list or manifest. 

Fr: Carte de Debarquement ; Ger: Aus- 
schijfungskarte. 

LANDING CHARGES. A general term 
applied to the initial charges for landing 
import goods. It covers such items as 
recehung the goods from a vessel lying 
alongside the dock or from barges or light- 
ers, also wharfage and delivery from the 
dock to land conveyance or to warehouse, 
shed, and so on. 

Fr : Frais de mise a, Terre ; Ger: Landwng^ 
kosten ; LandungsgebUJiren. 
LANDING CLERK, The repre^ntative 
of a shipping line who boards incoming 
; passenger vessels before they reach the dis- 
embarkation pier and gives the passengera 
information regarding railroad travel, immi- 
gration and customs formalities, hotels, and 
so on. 

LANDING EDGE. The edge of a plate 
over which another plate laps, visible from 
inside the shell or under a deck, tank top, 
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and the like. Also called molded edge, sheet 
line. The opposite of sight edge. 

Ger; Nahtstreijen, 

See Sight Edge. 

LANDING ORDER. 

See Delivery Order. 

LANDING RATE (G. B.). Term used to 
describe the initial payments or charge made 
on goods for the operation of landing and 
warehousing or delivering goods from a ship 
in dock. 

LANDING STAGE. A floating platform, 
usually anchored at the end of a wharf or 
pier, for the landing or embarking of pas- 
sengers and goods. 

Er: Appontement; Ger; Latidungshrucke ; 
Ponton Landung; Schwimmende 
Landung; Anlandehrucke. 
LANDING STRAKE. 1. The upper strake 
but one in a rowboat, between the sheer 
strake and the binding strake. 2. The two 
upper strakes of planking in a small boat. 
LANDLOCKED. Surrounded by land, 
said of harbors and anchorages. 
LANDMARK, Any conspicuous ^ object 
ashore that serves as a guide to navigation. 

Er: Amer; Ger: Landmarke. 

LANE. One of the recognized shipping 
tracks crossing an ocean or sea. Also called 
shipping lane. 

Er: Route de Navigation; Ger: Fahrt- 
routen; Dampferwege. 

LANG LAY ROPE. A type of wire rope 
in which the individual wires are twisted in 
the same direction as the strands which 
make up the rope. 

Er: Cahlage Lang; Ger: Lang Sell, 
LANGOTTSTIER. 

See Lobster Boat. 

LANTERN KEG. A small keg containing 
a lantern, candles, flint and steel, matches, 
tobacco and hard bread, which formed part 
of a whale boat’s equipment to be used in 
an emergency. (Obsolete.) 

LANYARD. A rope reeving through the 
deadeyes, used for setting up the rigging. 
Lanyards are made of four-strand hard-laid 
tarred hemp or Manila 2 to 4% in. in cir- 
cumference, or of fine steel wire. In most 
vessels nowadays tumbuckles are used with 
wire rigging in lieu of lanyards. 

Ft: Ride; Ger: Taljereep. 

See Bag Lanyard, Bucket Lanyard, Knife 
Lanyard, Whistle Lanyard. 
LANYARD HITCH. A hitch formerly 
used in making fast the hauling part of a 
lanyard running through the deadeyes. 
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LANYARD STOPPER. A short length of 
rope or wire with a large knot (stopper 
knot) or toggle at one end, and with a rope 
lanyard of a smaller sized rope. The other 
end of the stopper has a large hook or 
shackle. The latter secures into an eyebolt 
in the deck, and the lanyard is wound about 
the cable and stopper while the knot keeps 
it from slipping. This stopper is used for 
temporarily holding mooring ropes when 
they have been hauled taut. They are stop- 
pered off before the rope or wire is taken 
off the gypsy head preparatory to being put 
on the bitts. Also called deck stopper. 

Fr: Bosse a Bouton; Ger: Tamto'pper. 
LANYARD STUFF. Four-strand tarred 
Russian hemp rope to 1 in. in diameter 
used for lanyards and miscellaneous pur- 
poses on board ship. 

Fr: Filin d Rides; Ger: Tdjereepgut. 
LANYARD THIMBLE. Galvanized-iron 
triangular thimble used in shrouds to enable 
several turns to be taken with the lanyard. 
The turns not riding on each other allow 
tight reeving more easily than if a heart- 
shaped thimble is used. These thimbles 
range in size from 1 to 2% in. 

Fr : Cosse d Ride ; Ger : Taljereep- 
kauschen. 

LAOUTELLO. Sicilian fishing boat very 
broad amidships and narrow in the stem. 
It has the same rig as the schifazzo with the 
mast raking forward. Length 20 to 33 ft. 
Burden 3 to 5 tons. 

LAP. 1. The distance that one piece of 
material is laid over another in a lapped 
joint. Also called lapping. 

2. The overlaying of plank or plate edges 
in clinker work. 

Fr: Eecouvrement ; Ger: Dberlapp. 
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LAPATAGANAN. Dugout canoe of the 
Yahgan Indians from the eastern stretches 
of the Strait of Magellan, which has taken 
the place of the anan or bark canoe. It has 
short, rounded ends and is fitted with a 
broad wash strake on each side. Length 16.5 
ft. (Approximate.) 

LAP CALKING, The calking of a lap joint. 
Also called edge calking. In this process one 
plate edge i: either planed or chipped and 
then split and forced down against the other 
plate to provide a tight joint. 

LAPIL. A generic name for single-outrigger 
dugout canoes of Aitape district in British 
New Guinea. Also called epzZ. The small 
canoes are from 16 to 19 ft. long and 1 ft. 
wide. The larger, 39 to 50 ft. long, 2.5 to 
2.6 ft. wide carrying 1 to 2 tons. The wash 
strakes are higher amidships and support a 
raised platform with a crate at each end. 
The mast of the larger canoes is a slender 
sapling 26 to 29 ft. high. The oblong sail 
is from 17 to 24 ft. high by 4.9 to 7.3 ft. 
broad with yard and boom. 

LAPIS. A bargelike craft of shallow draft 
propelled by oars and used for the trans- 
portation of goods on the rivers and shel- 
tered waters of the Philippine Islands. Also 
called tapague, 

LAPPED JOINT. A joint in which one 
part overlaps the other, thus avoiding the 
use of a strap, 

Fr: Joint a Clin; Joint a Recouvrement; 
Ger: tJberlappung . 

See Lap. 

LAP RIVETING. The riveting of two 
plates which have their edges overlapping 
each other. 

Fr: Rivetage d Clins; Ger: Vberlappungs- 
nietung. 

LAPSTRAKE. A term applied to boats 
built on the clinker system, in which the 
strakes are overlapping. The top strake laps 
over the outside of the strake below. 
LAPSTRAKE PLANKING. 

See Clinker Planking. 

LARCH. A wood which, if of first class 
quality, is often used for planking wooden 
craft. When used for cluier constmction 
it is as durable as oak. Unless well over one 
inch in thickness it is not as good as other 
woods for planking, especiaOy in the case of : 
carvel-built boats. A large number of fish- 
ing boats are larch-built on oak frames. 
Seasoned larch weighs about 37 lb. per cubic 
foot. Li^t skiffs built entirely of tiiis wood 


I are very satisfactory. Larch roots make good 
j knees. 

I Fr: Meleze; Ger: Larche. 

LARGE. To sail large: to run with the 
: sheets well eased of! when the wind is fair, 
so that the sails receive the full effect of 
the wind. Going large: sailing with the wind 
on the quarter or from some point abaft 
the beam. To sail large is equivalent to sail 
jree, 

Fr: Largue; Ger: Raum. 

LARE^S HEAD. A bend used for fasten- 
ing a line to a ring when the same tension 
is exerted on both standing parts. 

Fr: THe d’Alouette, 

LASH. A line used by English drifters 
which connects the warp of a drift net fished 
on the surface at the junction of adjacent 
lints. Also called strop. 

LASH (to). To secure by binding closely 
with a rope or small stuff. 

Fr: Aiguilleter; Amarrer; Saisir; Ger: 
Laschen; See jest zurren. 

LASHING. A general term given to any 
rope or small stuff used for binding or mak- 
ing fast one thing to another, such as am 
eye to a spar, a spar to another, and 
so on. 

Fr: Saisine; Amarrage; Aiguillette; Ger: 
Laschung; Soming; Zurrung. 

See Heel Lashing, Packing Lashing, Par- 
rel Lashing, Rose Lashing, Sheer 
Head Lashing,, Span Lashing, 
Stage Lashing. 

LASHING EYES. Eyes formed in two 
parts such as in the strap of a block, or in 
the fork of a stay, and connected by a 
lashing. The loops in the ends of two ropes 
through which the lashing is passed securing 
them together. 

Fr: OeU de Fourche d'Mai; Ger: Band- 
selauge. 

LASHING SHACKLE. A shackle espe- 
cially large in the bow and wider at the 
jaws than ordinary shackles. It is fitted to 
the heavier classes of double and treble 
blocks, to permit of their taking a M a nila 
or wire rope lashing. 

LASR HAIL. Strong wooden rail bolted 
inside of the bulwarks and to which Aflj=ika 
or other deck gear can be lashed. 
LASKETS. Loops of small cord in the 
head rope of a bonnet for lacing the latter. 
Also called latchings. The center loop or 
iasket serves as a key to the rest and pre- 
vents them from unreeving. It is called 
iatchiog key. Latchings are usually 6 in. 
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loag and 6 in. apart except the two middle 
ones, whicli are 18 in. long to fasten ofi 
with. 

Fr: Bride; Ger: lAssleine, 

LASSE. A small rowing boat with shallow 
draft found in the district of Oleron and 
near La Rochelle (France). It is used by 
oystermen to transport their gear on the 
beds and collect the oysters or mussels. The 
lasse has a length of about 13 ft. with good 
beam and flat bottom which rises forward 
and gives ample sheer to the boat. The 
stern is broad and square. A single thwart 
is fitted amidships. No sail is carried. 

LAST. 1. A measure formerly used on the 
east coast of Scotland and England for the 
sale of herring by numbers. It averaged 
13,200 herrings with an approximate weight 
of 30 cwt. The last is no longer in use, fish 
being now sold by the cran. A last is the 
equivalent of ten crans. A last of codfish is 
12 barrels, each barrel containing about 50 
fish. 

Fr: Last; Ger: Last; Schiffslast. 

2. The seam which bisects the clew angle 
in Scottish and miter or diagonally cut sails. 
Also called diagonal naiter seam. 

LATEEN RIG. A rig of Arab origin but 
later adopted and used in the Mediter- 
ranean, Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, by 
fishing and coasting craft. It is well suited 
to smooth water and light winds, but is 
perilous in heavy seas and strong winds on 
account of the lofty sail peats and the 
difficulty of reefing them satisfactorily. The 
masts are short and stand perpendicular, or 
with a forward rake. Lateen-rigged boats are 
usually fast under sail, particularly when 
close-hauled. The lateen rig is heavy and 
requires a lavge crew when compared with 
the usual fore-and-aft rig, hut it allows the 
vessel to carry a large spread of canvas 
without a great transverse inclination. It is 
especially dangerous if the vessel is taken 
aback. The shrouds axe set up^ as 
runners in order that they may he shifted 
when the vessel goes about. 

Tr: Griement a Antenne; Ger: Latei- 
nische Tahelurtg. 

This mode of rigging does not^ present so 
great a surface of saS in relation to the 
heeling moment as the lug; but possesses 
advantages in light winds, when close-hauled. 
WheXL sailing before the wind, and in a 
rough sea, it is the most disadv^tageoim 
of all rigs; and when by the wind, it is 
more liable to be taken aback than the 
common lug. 


Vence, J., Bateaux a Voilure Latine, Paris 
1892. 

LATEEN SAIL. A triangular sail extended 
by a long tapering yard slung at about one- 
quarter the distance from the lower end, 
which is brought down at the tack, causing 
the yard to stand at an angle of 45® or 
more. It is commonly foimd in the Mediter- 
ranean and eastern seas. 

Fr: Voile d Antenne; Voile Latine; Ger; 
LateinsegeL 

Bouyer, L., Les Voiles Latines, Le Yacht, 
vol. 1 (Paris, April-August, 1878) . 

LATEEN YARD. A long tapering yard 
swxmg at an angle of about 45® from the 
horizontal by halyards and attached to the 
mast at a point approximately one-third 
or two-fifths of its length. It is made of two 
grown spars as nearly as possible of the 
proper size, and fished or scarfed together. 

Fr: Antenne; Ger: Lateinraa; Latein^ 
ischeraa, 

LATERAL PLANE. The underwater pro- 
file of a boat. The surface of immersed 
longitudinal plane which varies according 
to underwater form of hull and rig. The 
method of comparison for different hulls is 
by its ratio to immersed midsection area. 
For yachts 4.0-6.0 is an average figure. 

Fr: Plan, de Derive; Ger: LateraVplan. 
LATERAL RESISTANCE. The resistance 
which a vessel offers to a lateral motion of 
translation through the water. Lateral 
resistance is of special importance in sailing 
craft, and it is for the purpose of increas- 
ing it that projecting keels, centerboards 
and leeb cards are fitted. 

Fr: JResistance d la Derive; Ger: Tret- 
bungswiderstand ; SeitUcher Wider^ 
stand; Lateralmderstand. 
LATITUDE. The latitude of a place is its 
angular distance north or south of the 
equator. It is measured by the arc of the 
meridian intercepted between the equator 
and the place in question, or by the angle 
subtended by this arc at the center of the 
earth. 

Fr: Latitude; Ger; Breite. 

See Colatitude, Ex-Meridian Latitude, 
Horse Latitudes, Middle Latitude. 
LATITUDE BY DEAD RECKONING. 
The latitude deduced from the compass 
course and logged distance sailed since the 
last fix. Also called latitude by account. 

Fr: Latitude par VEstime; Ger: Logger 
breite. 
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LATITUDE FACTOR. Term Tised to 
denote the change in latitude from a given 
point in a Sumner line brought about by a 
change of one minute in longitude. 

See Sumner Line. 

LATTICE BOOM. A cargo derrick made 
up of riveted structural steel shapes or 
lattice vrork, used for lifting hea^T weights, 
usually 20 tons and more. Also called lattice 
derrick. 

Fr; Mat de Charge en Treillis; Ger: 

Gitterladehaum, 


LAUNCH. 1. A large, hea\y and beamy 
ship’s boat with flat floors and rather shallow 
draft, formerly used and designed for carry- 
ing stores and men. (Obsolete.; 

Fr; Grand Canot; Ger; Buderharkasse, 
See Long Boat, Harbor Launch, Towing 
Launch, Motor Launch. 

2. Small open or half-decked boat with 
mechanical propulsion, usually employed 
commercially for various purposes in har- 
bors, estuaries, rivers and occasionally for 
making short trips in coastal waters. 



LATTICE MAST. Steel mast constructed 
of riveted structural steel shapes or lattice 
work. 

Fr; Mat en Treillis; Ger: GittermasL 
LAUD. Small sailing craft employed for 
trading or fishing in the western Mediter- 
ranean. The hull is built with a hangmg 
keel and, in the case of the smallest units, 
with two grounding keels for beachmg.^It 
has a convex curved stem with projecting 
stemhead. A canoe stem is usual on small 
fishing boats. A round stem with overhang 
on the others. The larger boats are decked 
fore and aft, the smaller only at ends with 
broad waterways running along each side 
of the open hold amidships. The rig consists 
of one, two, or three masts according to 
tonnage and use. The small boats employed 
in the dragnet fisheries {jalucho de Pareja) 
have one lateen mainsail with or without 
headsail. Larger craft used mainly for trans- 
portation are rigged with two masts; the 
mizzenmast is stepped well aft and has no 
rake. The sail is either a standing lateen or 
a spritsail and is sheeted to a long bumkin. 
The largest type has three masts "mth lateen 
sails on all masts or with a sprit mizzen. 
All two- and three-mast boats carry a long 
jibboom with one headsail. The fore- 
mainmasts have a pronounced for^^. 
Maximum carrying capacity 100 tons, Fish- 
ing lavd or falucho : Length 31.7 ft. Breadth 
8.5 ft. (Typical.) Two-mast hvd or 
Length between perpendiculars 59 tt. 
Breadth 16.4 ft. Depth 6.9 ft. (Typicsl,) 


Launches are sometimes carried on deck by 
ocean steamers and put in the water for tow- 
ing native craft with frei^t over bars and 
shoals when it is not possible for the vessels 
themselves to come alongside the wharves. 
See Harbor Launch, Sardine Launch, 
Towing Launch. 

LAUNCHING. The sliding of a ship by 
the action of its own weight into the water 
down inclined launch ways prepared for the 
purpose. The practice of launching varies 
according to local conditions. There are 
four representative methods most generally 
adopted, i.e., single-way launching, two-way 
launching, side latmching, and end launching. 
Fr: Lancement; Ger: Stapellauj; AbUiuf, 
See Double-way Launching, End Launch- 
ing, Launching Cradle, Side 
Launching, Single-way Lannching. 
During the huilding of a ship the structure 
is supported by blocks and shores. These 
are removed just before launching, the 
weight being transferred to a cradle which 
slides on the standing ways toward the 
water. Large wedges are forced home 
between the top of the sliding ways and 
the hull of the ship so that when the bilge 
blocks and shores supporting the structure 
are withdrawn the wei^t is borne by the 
sliding ways. 

Eillhouse and Biddleeworth, "On Lamach- 
ine,” Institution of Naval Architects (Lon- 
don), Transactions, 1917; Keith, H. H. W., 
‘launching,*' in Principles of Naval Archi- 
tecture, vol. 1, Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, New York, 1939; 
Lesley, K F, Launching Pracisoe m the 
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Pacific Coast, Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, New York, 1905; 
Robinson, R. H. M., Lau7iching Practice on 
the Atlantic Coast, Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, New York, 
1904. 

LAUNCHING CLAUSE. An insurance 
clause in a builder's policy which defines 
and limits the risks accepted by the under- 
writers at the launch of a vessel. 
LAUNCHING CRADLE. A frame placed 
under a vessel to support it on the ways 
until it is waterborne. It slides down the 
timbers called standing ways. The upper 
part consists of making-up or filling pieces 
formed of cross wedge-shaped blocks of balk 
timbers neatly fitted to the shell plating. 
The sliding ways form the lower part of 
the cradle. Very commonly the forward part 
and afterpart are disconnected amidships so 
as to facilitate their recovery after the vessel 
is waterborne. 

Fr: Berceau de Lancement; Ber; Ger: 
Wiege; Ahlaujgerust. 

The cradle is built underneath the vessel 
after the standing ways have been laid and 
extends over a distance of 0.6 to 0.8 of the 
ship’s length. When two sliding ways are 
adopted the weight of the cradle repre- 
sents about 6 to 8 per cent of the vessel's 
displacement. In single-way launching this 
weight is reduced to about 1 to 1.5 per 
cent. 

LAUNCHING CURVES. A set of curves 
and lines used in launching calculations to 
determine the tendency of the vessel to tip 
and the amount of pressure on the fore 
poppets as the ship travels down the ways. 
They include: (1) The curve of moment of 
hull weight about the ends of ways. This 
curve begins after the center of gravity has 
passed the way ends and is a constantly 
increasing moment expressed as a straight 
line. (2) The curve of buoyancy which 
begins when the keel enters the water. (3) 
The curve of moment of buoyancy abour 
the ends of ways. (4) The moment of hull 
weight about the fore poppets. It is 
expressed as a straight line, being the prod- 
uct of the launching weight and the distance 
of center of gravity from the fore poppets. 
(5) The curve of moment of buoyancy 
about the fore poppets. 

Er: Courhes de Lancement; Ger: Sta'pel- 
laufkurven. 

Wilson, F., Composite Launching Curves, 
Marine Engineering, vol. 47, February^^ 

1942 . 


LAUNCHING DRAGS. Piles of chain or 
steel plates attached to a vessel to be 
launched by cables or wire ropes for the 
purpose of decreasing its velocity as it 
enters the water. They are of such length 
that they become taut when the vessel nears 
the launchway ends. Thereafter the tow 
drags over the surface of the ground and 
thus creates a resistance which slows and 
ultimately stops the vessel. The weight of 
drags is usually proportionate to the weight 
of the vessel and declivity of ways. Also 
called chain drags. 

Fr: Bosses Cassantes; Ger: Schlejiphetten. 
LAUNCHING GREASE. A lubricant 
applied between the sliding and groimd 
ways in order to lessen friction between 
sliding surfaces when launching a vessel. 
Patent greases are now in use, but tallow 
or stearine or a mixture of both has been 
commonly employed. It must be sufficiently 
viscous to resist being squeezed out when 
the weight is brought on the cradle. Soft 
soap, train oil, and colza oil with tallow are 
also used. 

Fr: Lubrefiant de Lancement; p-’er: 

Ablaufschrniere. 

The composition is chosen by experience 
as suitable for the locality and the time of 
year the launch is to take place. A different 
make-up will be required in the sunimer 
to that which proves suitable for a winter 
launch. Compositions also vary if the 
launching weight per square foot of surface 
on the ways is light or heavy. 

King Salter, J. J., Experiments on Tallows 
Used for Launching Ships, Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), Transactions, 
1921. 

LAUNCHING PAWL. 

See Launching Trigger. 

LAUNCHING POPPET. The upright 
timbers erected on each side at the forward 
and afterends of the sliding ways to support 
the extremities of the ship when launching. 
The lower ends rest on the sliding ways 
and the upper ends abut against brackets 
riveted to the hull. In very large ships the 
fore poppets are occasionally made in the 
form of trunnion bearings. In twin-screw 
ships the afterpoppets are built as struts 
under the shaft bossings. 

Fr: Colombier; Ger: Schlittenstiltze. 

See Fore Poppet, After Poppet. 
LAUNCHING RIBBAND. Strips of oak 
or hardwood which run the whole length of 
the standing ways in order to prevent the 
sliding ways from spreading outward. 
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LAtrnCHIKG TRIGGER— LAW OF THE FLAG 


Fr: Joue de Guidage; Ger: Fuhrnngs- 
leiste. 

LAUNCHING TRIGGER. A device used 
for releasing a ship when launched. It holds 
the ship on the ways just before the launch" 


^Slicfing way 



Grectse 

Oil 

HydrauUc 


j h^eeper block 
deeper lafch 

Launching Trigger 


when keel and bilge blocks have been 
knocked down. Also called launching pawl, 
trigger dog. 

Fr: Clej de Lancement; Venn de 
Jtetenue; Verrou Hydraulique; 
Ger: SiopphebeL 


is opened which lets the water out of the 
cylinder. 

Robin Howell, H. B., Launching Triggers, 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Tramactiom, vol. 61, 
Newcastle on Tyne, 1945. 

LAUNCHING WAYS. The inclined struc- 
ture, generally of timber, by means of 
which a vessel slides down from the building 
slip into the water. There are two sets of 
launching way^s: the standing or fixed ways 
and the sliding or bilge ways. 

Fr: Yoie de Lancement; Chemin de 
Glissement; Ger: Schlagbetien; 
Ablaufbahn. 

LAW AK. A small fishing dugout of jukung 
type from western Java. It is without out- 
riggers. Also called lawakan, lelawak. 

LAW DIVISION CLERK (U. S.). A 
representative of the law division of the 
customhouse who opens and e.xamines the 



Launching Ways. (Courtesy Society of Naval ArchitecU and Marine Engineers, V. Y.) 


Afi-er poppef^ Packing^ fore poppeh 


rHydrauIA: Jcrck 



Ground or standing ways' 'Trigger pff ^Sliding ways 

Launching Ways 


Two types are used : mechanical and 
hydraulic. The mechanical trigger is made 
up of an arrangement of timbers and a 
spur shore, the release of which is effe^ed 
by cutting a rope lashing with an axe. The 
hydraulic trigger which is generally \Ked 
for launching large vessels, cor^ists of a 
ram cylinder, the piston of which bears 
against the lower end of a heavy paw 
pivoted in the ground ways. The upper end 
of the pawl is forced by the pressure in the 
cylinder against a steel shoe placed in the 
sliding ways. To release the pawl a cock 


contents of packages refused by the con- 
signee or his representative. 

LAW OP MARQUE. The law of nations 
governing the seizure of property of a 
hostile nation on the high seas. 

LAW OF THE FLAG. The law which 
determines the conditions under which a 
ship is entitled to the nationality whose 
flag she flies. Also called law of ship’s 
flag. It is also the national law which gov- 
erns all juridical relations of a private 
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nature concerning a ship. It is the law of 
the port where the ship is registered or of 
the State to which the ship belongs by 
nationality. The Lex Rei Sitae which gener- 
ally governs the usucapion of other kinds 
of property on land is replaced, with regal’d 
to ships, by the law of the flag. 

Fr: Loi du Pavilion; Ger: Flaggenrecht. 

See Flag. 

League of Nations (Publication), National 
Laws Governing the Granting of the Right 
to Fly a Merchant Flag, Geneva, 1931; 
Mueller, R., Das Flaggenrecht von Schiffen 
und Luftjahrzeugen, Hamburg, 1926; Rie- 
now, R., The Test of the Nationality of a 
Merchant Vessel, New York, 1937. 

LAW OF STORMS. The theory of 
motion of the winds within a storm area 
and the progressive movements of storms. 
It is based on the supposition that the air 
currents within the limits of the storm disc 
move in nearly concentric circles around a 
center of low pressure; from right to left 
or against the hands of a watch in the 
Northern Hemisphere; and from left to 
right, or with the hands of a watch in 
the Southern Hemisphere; so that when 
facing the wind, the center lies on the right 
hand, in the Northern and on the left hand 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Oer; Windgesetze. 

Creswell, M., Notes on the history and 
development of the law of storms, The 
Marine Observer, vol. 9, nos. 101-102-103, 
London, 1932. 

LAWS OF MECHANICAL SIMILI- 
TUDE. The laws used in naval architec- 
ture for the computation of power and 
resistance of similar ships or ships having 
(1) the same geometrical form; (2) all cor- 
responding dimensions in the same ratio; 
(3) all weights similarly distributed and 
varying as the third power of their linear 
ratio. 

Fr: Lois de Similitude; Ger: Ahnlichkeits- 
gesetze. 

LAWS OF OLERON. The earliest known 
laws that governed practice upon the high 
seas. Also called Rules of Oleron. The Laws 
of Oleron date from the fourteenth century 
and were based on a collection of sea cus- 
toms from the Near East. A record of these 
was made for the maritime court of the 
Island of Oleron (Bay of Biscay) in order 
that they might serve as a code among 
mariners of the western seas. 

LAY. 1. The direction in which the dif- 
ferent strands of a rope are twisted, also 


the amount of twist. The twisting or turning 
of the several component parts or strands 
forming a rope. The twist in the strands is 
designated as the foreturn and that in the 
rope itself as the afterturn. In a well-laid 
rope these turns balance each other the 
opposite turns acting against each other to 
keep the strands together. The strength of 
a rope depends to some extent upon the 
amount of twist or lay in it. The softer the 
lay, the stronger the rope, but the poorer 
the wearing qualities, A rope is soft 
medium, common, plain-, or hard-laid. 

Angle of Lay for Various Ropes 

Manila Hemn 

TT J « . T 


Hawser-laid rope 39° 42° 

Shroud-laid rope 40° 45J® 

Cable-laid rope 37° 39° 

Cable-laid rope, strands .... 31° 31“ 

Boltrope 35 ® 

Spunyarn 28* 


Fr: Toronnage; Commettage; Cahlage; 
Ger: Schlag. 

See Hard Lay, Right-hand Lay, Soft 
Lay, Unkinkable Lay. 

2. The share in the proceeds of the catch 
due each member of the crew in fishing 
vessels. 

LAY (to). 1. 'Used in the sense of to go 
or to come, when giving orders to the crew 
as: lay forward, lay aft, lay aloft, and 
so on. 

Ger: Legen, 

2. To direct the course of a vessel. 

3. To lay a rope: to twist the strands 
together. 

Fr: Commettre; C abler; Ger: Schlagen. 
LAY ALOFT. Order given to the men to 
go up in the rigging; the opposite is “lay- 
down from aloft.’’ 

Fr: Montez; Ger: Aufentem! 

LAYAN. An East Indian double-outrigger 
sailing canoe from Achin (northern 
Sumatra) of same type as the Mayan; the 
latter is employed for transportation of 
goods and passengers while the layan is used 
for fishing only. The mast carries a rectangu- 
lar sail made of palm leaves. A headsail is 
sometimes set on a small bowsprit. 

LAY BOARD. 

See Hog Piece. 

LAY BY. A portion of a river or maritime 
canal widened and provided -with rows of 
piles or dolphins to which a vessel can tie 
up to allow another ship proceeding in the 
opposite direction to pass. 

Fr; Gore; Ger: JAegeplatz, 
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LAY BY (to)— LAZY HALYARD 


LAY BY (to). To bring a vessel almost to 
a standstill. To come to a stationary posi- 
tion with the ship’s head toward the wind. 
Also called to lie, to lay. 

LAY DAYS. The time allowed to the 
master of a vessel for loading or unloading. 
In the absence of any custom to the con- 
trary", Sundays are not computed in the 
calculation of lay days. According to a mass 
of legal decisions, fractional parts of a lay 
day do not count as fractions but as whole 
days. Lay days do not begin to count until 
a vessel has been reported at the custom- 
house and notice served upon the char- 
terer. 

Fr: Jours de Planche; Staries; Ger: 
Liegezeit; Liegetage. 

LAY-DAY STATEMENT. Document 
made out by the master of a vessel in port, 
in which are given day by day all particu- 
lars regarding loading or discharging times, 
stoppages, times for trimming cargo, and 
so on, in order that the owners may be 
provided with all facts necessary for the 
computation of lay days, demurrage and 
dispatch. It is signed by the master and the 
charterers. 

LAYER OUT (U- S.). A shipyard worker 
who indicates on the plates and shapes the 
operations necessary for fabrication such as 
shearing, planing, punching, bending, flang- 
ing, beveling, and so on. Also called liner o2 
(G. B.). The layer out has usually the same 
qualifications as the shipfitter but his work 
is confined to laying out in the shop, 
whereas the shipfitter does his work largely 
on the ship (G. B.). 

See Laying Out. 

LAYING OFF. Striking on the mold loft 
floor the lines of the hull in full size. Also 
called laying down, lofting. From these lines 
together with certain additional ones that 
are used in those parts of the ship where 
extreme curvature occurs, the expanded 
dimensions as well as the shape of every 
item entering into the ship’s structure may 
be obtained, and a wood, paper, or metal 
template can be made up showing all the 
details of tbe fabrication of eacb part. 

Fr: Trace d la Salle; Ger: Schnurhoden- 
arbeit; Abschnvren. 

Atwood, E. L., A Text Book o} Lt^ OS, 
London, 1938; Halliburton, A. C, Mold 
Lojt Work, Scranton (Pa.), 1940. 

LAYING OUT, Placing tbe necee^ry 
indications on platee and bars shearing, 
planing, punching, beveling, bending, rolling, 


and so on, from templates made in the 
mold loft or taken from the hull. 

LAYING UP. A term used in connection 
with riveting work. It refers to the driving 
in of the rivet by means of blows of a 
heavy holding-on hammer on the rivet head 
so as to expand the riv'et s diameter and 
bring it into close contact with the work 
of filling the hole before clenching the 
point. 

LAY-IN THE OARS. To unship the oars 
and place them in the boat. 

Fr: Rerdrer les Avirons; Ger: Riemen 
einlegen. 

LAY OFF. To remain stationary outside 
a harbor. 

LAY ON THE OARS. 1. To cease row- 
ing and keep the oars parallel with the 
water surface. 

2. An order to a pulling boat’s crew to 
stop pulling and to hold their oars with 
the blades horizontal and the oars at right 
angles to the keel of the boat. 

Fr: Armez les Avirons; Ger: Riemen 
Platt! 

LAY OUT. L To lay out on the oars 
means to pull with more force. 

Fr: Souquer sur les Avirons; Ger: Aus- 
I legen. 

I 2. To lay out a warp or mooring line, 
that is, to carry" it in a boat to a distance 
from the ship to which one end is attached. 
Fr: Rlonger; Ger: Ausfahren; Avs~ 
hringen. 

LAY UP. To tie a vessel up, dismantle 
or unrig her for a prolonged period of 
unemployment. 

Fr: Desarmer; Ger: Auflegen; Abrusten, 
LAZARETTE. 1. The space above the 
after peak between decks used as storeroom 
for provisions in some vessels. A small 
’tween-decks storeroom. 

Fr: Cambuse; Ger: Lazaret t. 

2. An isolation hospital for patients with 
contagious diseases from vessels in quaran- 
tine. 

Fr: Lazaret; Ger: Lazarett; Quararv- 
tdneamtalt, 

LAZY GUY. Running rigging to steady 
a boom in a seaway. A light tackle or rope 
ri^ed to prevent a boom from swinging 
around. 

LAZY HALYARD. A halyard conasting 
of a light line taking tbe place of, and rove 
in the same manner as the halyard proper, 
which can then be unbent and coiled away. 
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LAZY JACK. One of the lines rove 
through thimbles seized on to the boom 
topping lifts and looped under the boom. 
Also called lazy line, jack, gathering line. 
When the sail is lowered they prevent the 
folds of canvas from falling on deck. 

Ger: Fangleine, 

LAZY LINE. 

See Lazy Jack. 

LAZY PAINTER. A hemp line about five 
fathoms in length, used for tying up a 
small boat when in still water. Also called 
harbor painter. The inboard end is shackled 
into the stem ring. 

LAZY TACK. A running bight put on the 
tack of a fore-and-aft topsail set flying, and 
around a stay to keep the sail from blowing 
away while it is hoisted. 

LEACH LINE. 

See Leech Line. 

LEAD. 1. In sailing craft, the distance 
between the center of effort and the center 
of lateral resistance. It is usually expressed 
as a fraction of the waterline length and 
varies widely with the type of boat. The 
center of effort is generally forward of the 
center of lateral resistance. 

Average Values of Lead 


Square-rigged trading vessels 0.067 

Fore-and-aft rigged vessels 0.039 

Cruising yachts 0.030 

Racing scows 0 to 0.15 

Ger: Voreilung. 


2, A term used in polar regions to denote 
a narrow channel or lane of water between 
fields or fioes of ice. 

3. The direction of a strand in a knot. 
The direction of a rope. 

LEAD. 1. A heavy malleable metal used 
in shipbuilding for stern tubes of small 
wooden vessels; also formerly as lining in 
rudder trunks, hawsepipes, sea valves and 
other apertures through the planking and 
ceiling of wooden hulls. In sailing yachts it 
is used for keels and ballast. 

Ft: Plomh; Ger: Blei. 

2. A device for obtaining soundings. Also 
called sounding lead. It usually consists of 
a lead sinker of nearly cylindrical or pris- 
matic shape having a length of five or six 
times its diameter. The lower and larger 
end has a cup-shaped recess, and there is a 
hole in the other end for the lead line. 
The recess in the bottom is for the arming, 
which iisually consists of tallow to pick up 
a sample of the sea bottom. Sounding leads 
are of different sizes and are named accord- 


I ing to their weight and use. For soundings 
greater than 20 fathoms sounding machines 
are now generally used. 

Fr: Sonde; Plombe de Sonde; Ger: lot- 
Lothlei. * 

See Casting Lead, Deep-Sea Lead, Drift 
Lead, Hand Lead. 

LEAD BLOCK. Small wooden snatch 
block with tail, used when heaving the 
hand lead. 

Fr: PouUe de lAgne de Sonde; Ger: 
Lothlock. 

LEADER. A fence for leading jfish into 
a pound net, fyke net, or weir. The leader 
usually runs out in a straight line from the 
shore and consists of a stonewall, a fence 
of laths or brush or a vertical net stretched 
on poles. 

Fr: Guideau; Ger: Leitwehr ; Leitgam. 

See Tricing Stay. 

LEADER CABLE. A submerged electric 
cable, through which an alternating current 
capable of transmitting code signals is sent. 
Also called piloting cable. The shipboard 
receivers consist of two coils; one hung 
over each side of the vessel, and each con- 
nected to a telephone receiver. When the 
vessel is to one side of the cable, a loud 
signal is heard in the nearer receiver and a 
weak one on the other. The vessel ia 
maneuvered until the audibility of the sig- 
nal produced in both receivers is the same, 
at which time, it will be directly over the 
cable. 

Fr: Cable Guide; Ger: Leitkahel; Lotsen- 
kabeL 

It has been found by experience that 
vessels could pick up the cable at a (hstance 
of about 1,200 yards and then follow it up 
vdthout the assistance of any other naviga- 
tional aids. The leader cable is particularly 
helpful in case of fog or thick weather to 
enable vessels to proceed up a channel at 
the entrance of a harbor. 

British Admiralty, Signal Department, 
Technical Notes on the Leader Cable Sys- 
tem, London, 1921: Hanson, E. C., Ths 
Audio-Piloting Cable System, Washington. 
1920. 

LEADING BLOCK, A general name for 
any block used in altering the direction of 
pull on a rope. Also called lead block. A 
single block used to provide a fair lead for 
running gear. 

Fr: Poulie de Retour; Ger: Leithloch; 
Fuhrungshlock. 

LEADING EDGE. The lower edge of a 
propeller blade when the blade is in a hoii- 
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zontal position and moving downward. 
With ontward-tnrning screws, for a right- 
hand propeller it lies on the starboard side 
and for a left-hand, to port. It can also be 
defined as the edge of the blade which first 
meets the water when a ship is moving 
ahead. 

Fr: Arete d'Entree; Bord d' Entree; Ger: 
Eintreiende Flugelkante. 

LEADING FIREMAN. In Great Britain 
the foreman of a watch in the stokehold of 
a steamer. Also called leading hand. He is 
responsible for the maintenance of the 
working pressure in the boilers. In smaller 
ships this duty falls on the watchkeeping 
engineer. 

Fr: Chej de Chauffe; Ger: Oberfeuer- 
meister. 

LEADING LIGHTS. 

See Range Lights. 

leading marks, a name given in 
chart work to two conspicuous objects 
which, if kept in line, will lead a vessel into 
a channel or deep water, or clear of certain 
dangers. 

Fr: Amers de Direction; Ger: Leitmarke. 
LEADING PART. The hauling part of a 
fall, which is led through a snatch block, 

Fr: Retour; Ger: Laujender Teil. 
LEADING WIND. A wind abeam or 
quartering, more particularly a free or fair 
wind in contradistinction to a scant wind. 

Fr: Vent Fortant; Ger: Rav/mmind, 
LEAD LINE. A line attached to a deep 
sea or drift lead, used for ascertaining the 
depth of water when taking soimdings by 
hand. If a sounding machine is employed the 
line is replaced by a sounding wire. Lead 
lines are made of cotton, flax, or hemp, and 
are braided or left-laid. The size varies 
according to the weight of the lead. They 
must be smooth, flexible, and have a polished 
surface. The line adopted by the American 
Marine Standards Committee is made of 
cotton cord braided over a heart of phos- 
phor bronze wire cord. 

Fr: Jjigne de Sonde; Ger: Lotleine. 

In the United States lead lines are desig- 
nated by a number which express^ the 
diameter in thirty-seconds of an inch. The 
lead line is attached to the sinker either 
by passing it through the eye of me lead, 
knotting the line and securing me loose 
end by sehdng or, if the size of the eye 
permits, by making a long loop at the end 
of the line which can be rove tough the 
eye and passed over the head of the lean. 


LEADS. The parts of the fall in 'a. tackle 
between the two blocks. 

LEADSMAN. One who takes soundmgs 
with a hand lead; generally from a sound- 
ing platform or in the chains. Sometimes 
called chainsman. 

Fr: Sondeur; Ger: Lotgast. 

LEADSMAN’S GRIPE. 

See Breast Band. 

LEADSMAN’S PLATFORM. A smaH 
wooden platform about two feet square 
projecting over the ship’s side and used 
when taking a cast with a hand lead. Some- 
times called chainsman’s platform. It is 
hinged to the ship’s side so that it can be 
lashed up to the side railing when not in 
use. In merchant vessels there is one plat- 
form on each side, under or forward of 
the bridge. In large passenger vessels two 
similar platforms are sometimes fitted aft 
near the docking bridge. 

Fr: Platejorme de Sonde; Ger: Lotgast 
Plaitjorm; Lotkpodest. 

LEAGUE. A measure of length used in 
estimating sea distances. Its length varies 
among different nations. In Great Britain, 
France, United States, and Spain, the league 
has a recognized length of 6,075 yards 
(5,554.9 meters). 

Fr: Liene Marine; Ger; Lige. 

LEAKAGE. A term used in bills of lading 
to apply not only to the leaking of liquids 
from their casks or other containers but 
also to the loss attendant upon breaking 
alone, such as for instance the breakage of 
glass cases stowed in a cargo. Leakage is 
considered as normal when it does not 
exceed 3 per cent for liquids in metal con- 
tainers and 5 per cent for those in casks, 
barrels, and so on. 

Fr: C outage; Ger: Leckage; LeckverlusL 
LEAN. The flesh of the whale as distin- 
guished from the blubber or fat. 

LEAN BOW. Narrow bow. The opposite 
of bluff bow. A bow with hollow sections. 

Fr: Avant fin; Ger: Sckar}er Bug, 
LEANING. Removal of the pieces of flesh 
and muscle which adhere to the inside of 
the blubber of a whale. 

LEBECHE. A warm and diy southwest- 
erly wind on the southeast coast of Spain. 
LEDGE. 1. A shelf-hke projection or a 
ridge of rocks under water near the 
shore. 

Fr: Oetniure Rockevse ; Ger: Felsenreihe. 
2. In wooden ships one of the pieces of 
the deck firame running athwartships lying 
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Lead Line 


between the beams and let into the carlings 
and knees. 

Fr: Hiloire Transversale ; Ger: Eippe. 

See Head-Ledge. 

LEE. Of or pertaining to the part or side 
toward which the wind blows, or which is 
sheltered from the wind, as opposed to 
weather. 


Fr: Som le Vent; Ger: Lee, 

See Brought by the Lee. 

LEEBOARD. A plate or frame of planks 
lowered over the lee side of a shallow-draft 
boat with flat bottom. It lessens the leeway 
when the boat is sailing close-hauled, by 
giving increased lateral resistance. There 
is one leeboard on each side. Leeboards are^ 
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fan-shaped or flat, and are fixed to the hull 
by an. adjustable bolt locked by a cotter 
pin. 

Fr: Derive Laterale; Ger: Seiten- 
schmeert: Leebord. 

The length should be about twice the 
depth of the boat but in some boats it is 
longer. According to some it should be about 
one-fifth the length of the boat, and, at its 
broadest part, two-thirds its own length, at 
its narrowest part, one-third its own length. 

A well-designed leeboard may be about one- 
quarter less in area compared with a center- 
board of equal efficiency, owing to the fact 
that it is nearly vertical when the boat is 
inclined to its normal sailing angle, whereas 
the centerboard inclines to the angle into 
which the boat heels. 

LEECH. The side of a square sail, or the 
afteredge of a fore-and-aft sail. Also called 
skirt when referring to square sails. 

Pr: Chute: Ger: Seitenliek, 

See After Leech, Forward Leech, Mast 
Leech. 

LEECH LINE. A line made fast at about 
the middle of the leech of a sail and passing 
right up through a block on the yards to I 
pull the leech up to the yard. Also called 
leach line. 

Fr: Cargwe Bouline; Ger: Nockgording, 
LEECH ROPE. The boltrope running 
along the leech of a sail, that is, along the 
after edge of fore-and-aft sails or the sides 
of square sails. 

Fr: Ralingue de Chute; Ger: Stehliek. 
LEEFANGE. 

See Deck Horse, 

LEE HELM. A sailing craft is said to 
carry lee helm when the helm has to be 
kept alee to counteract slackness and keep 
it on its course. 

LEE SHORE. The shore that lies under a 
vesseTs lee. 

Fr: Terre sous le Vent; Ger: Legerwall. 
LEE SIDE. The side of a ship which is 
farther from the wind. 

Ft: Bord sous le Vent; Ger; Leeseite. 
LEE TACK, The tack of a course on the 
lee side which is left slack when a ship is 
sailing close-hauled. 

Fr: Amvre de Revers, 

See Tack- 

LEE TIDE. A tide running in the same 
direction as the wind. 

Fr: Marie Portent sous le Tent 
LEEWARD, Situated on the side turned 
away from the wind as opposed to wind- 
ward. Toward the lee. 

Fr: Sous le Veni: Ger: LeevmU, 


LEEWAEDLINESS. 

See Slackness. 

LEEWAY. The lateral movement of a ship 
to leeward of her course, estimated from the 
angle formed between the line of the ship’s 
keel and the line which the ship actually 
describes through the water, as shown by 
her wake. Also called drift. 

Fr: Derive; Ger: Abtrift; Leeweg. 
LEFT-HANDED ROPE. A fiber ro]^ in 
which the yams and strands are twisted 
in the same direction (right-handed) and 
laid up left-handed. Left-handed rope is 
considered more pliable and less liable to 
kink than plain laid rope. Also called back- 
handed or left-laid. 

Fr: Cordage commis d Gauche; Ger: 
Linksgeschlagenes Tauwerk. 
LEFT-HAND LAY. A lay in which the 
turn has been made in a clockwise direc- 
tion. 

LEFT-HAND PROPELLER. A propel- 
ler in which the rotation of the blades is 
from right to left with the ship moving 
ahead and the observer facing forward. 

Fr: Helice d Pas d Gauche; Ger: Links- 
gehender Propeller; Linksgangiger 
Propeller, 

LEG. 1. One of the shores used by small 
craft for keeping the boat upright at low 
tide. 

Fr: Bequille; Ger: Strebe. 

2. A name given to a prolongation, about 
16 ft. in length, of the beadrope and ground 
rope in large otter trawls in order to allow 
weeds and other clogging matter to pass 
between the hind end of the otter board 
and the front end of the wing, and also If 
the door turns over, to keep the wing from 
being twisted as the twist is taken on the 
legs. 

3. One of the opened strands of a rope 
when splicing. Ako each one of the parts 
of a crowfoot. 

4. Portion of a vessePs track or plotted 
course along a single heading. Length ci a 
tack of a sailing vessel on the wind. 

Fr: Bordee; Ger; Behlag. 

One flange of a steel shape, or aa^ 

bar. 

Ft: AUe; Ger: Schenhel 
LEG CLEAT (G. B.), A piece of timber 
bolted on each side of the hull in small 
craft, to carry the legs mr props which keep 
the boat upright when dried out in harbor. 
LEGISLATION CLAUSE. A time char- 
ter clause which stijmlatefi that dbartorecs 
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have the privilege of canceling the contract 
if at any time legislation discriminating 
against foreign tonnage is enforced. 
LELAYAN. A large trading prao from the 
west coast of Sumatra with two quarter 
rudders and a poop with galleries. The 
hold runs fore and aft and is covered by a 
roofing. At the bows the planldng forms an 
outboard square platform held together by 
a heavy crosspiece. It is rigged with three 
masts. The lelayan from Achin has double 
outriggers. 

LENGTH BETWEEN PERPENDICU- 
LARS. The distance between the forward 
perpendicular and the after perpendicular. 
It is the length used in making calculations 
for displacement, and so on. If the stem- 
or rudderpost are raked, the length is meas- 
ured between perpendicular lines struck 
through the intersection of the upper deck 
(or second deck in shelter- or awning-deck 
vessel) with front of stem and back of 
rudderpost. If the stem is bent to form a 
cutwater, the front of the straight middle 
part is extended up to intersect the upper 
deck. In vessels built with a cruiser stern 
it is either the length measured as above (or 
to the forward side of the rudderstock if 
there is no sternpost), or 96 per cent of the 
vessel’s length from front of stem to the 
aftermost part of the cruiser stern, which- 
ever is the greater. 

Pr: Longueur entre Perpendiculaires ; 
Ger: Lange zuoischen den Loten; 
Konstruktionsldnge . 

See After Perpendicular, Forward Per- 
pendicular. 

LENGTH OF ENTRANCE. The length 
from the forward perpendicular to the sec- 
tion at which the entrance ends, 

Pr: Longueur d^Acuite; Ger: Zvschdr- 
jungsldnge. 

LENGTH OF RUN. The length from the 
after perpendicular to the afterend of the 
parallel body. 

Pr: Longueur de la Coulie. 

See Run. 

LEPA-LEPA. A type of sailing dugout 
canoe with or without outriggers from South 
Celebes and Moluccas, of which there are 
several varieties: 

The lepa-leya palewai is a one-man built- 
up dugout with single outrigger, rigged 
with a mast and spritsail with short foot 
and long head. Steered with quarter rudder. 
Used for fishing. 

The lepaAepa padari is a double-outrigger 


canoe with forked stem and vertical stern 
It is rigged with a large square sail of the 
usual Macassar type with yard and boom. 
Employed for fishing with a cast net. 

In Ambon and Halmahera the UpaAepa 
is without outriggers. 

In Buton it is known as kole-hole; in the 
Gulf of Mandar as pakur. 

LERRET. The Portland (Great Britain) 
lerret is a double-ended open rowing and 
sailing boat used on the Chesil Bank for 
lobstering and crabbing. It is built mth 
great beam, unusually flat floor and clinker 
planking. It carries two sails: a lug mainsail 
and a sprit mizzen. When rowed it is pro- 
pelled by 2, 4, or 6 oars according to size 
and circumstances. Length 18 ft. Breadth 
7.3 ft. Depth 2.7 ft. molded. (Typical.) The 
boats in general use average from three to 
four tons burden. 

Each oar has a block of wood fixed to 
the loom by spikes and lashing. This block, 
called a copse, has a hole through for the 
iron^ tholepin fixed to the gunwale. For 
hauling the boat out on the beach a rope 
is rove through a hole in the keel just 
forward of the sternpost. 

LESTE. A hot, dry, easterly wind of 
Madeira and the Canary Islands. 
LETE-LETE. A plank-built trading canoe 
with rocker keel, from Macassar Strait 
(Celebes). It has a roofing amidships and is 
rigged with one mast and triangular sail 
set apex downward. 

LET FALL. A command to the crew of a 
rowboat when the oars have been tossed to 
drop them in the rowlocks preparatory to 
getting underway, without letting the blades 
touch the water. 

Fr: Bordezl; Ger: Riemen hei! 
LETTER OF ASSURANCE. A certifi- 
cate analogous to the ‘^Navicert.” It was 
issued by the allied powers during the 
1914-18 War to various neutral shipping 
companies after examination and approval 
of the various cargoes carried in their ves- 
sels. It assured both cargo and vessel so 
certified an undisturbed passage through the 
British contraband control, to their neutral 
destination. See Navicert. 

LETTER OF INDEMNITY. A letter 
given by the shippers to the shipowners 
when goods put on board are not in good 
condition, holding the shipowners harmless 
in respect of any claim the consignees may 
make. In exchange for this document clean 
bills of lading are issued. 

In marine insurance thw tenn usually 
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refers to a letter sent by the shipper or 
consignee agreeing to hold the underwriter 
indemnified against the consequences of 
paying a loss without the production of a 
stamped policy and undertaking to produce 
the pohcy should it come to hand. Also 
called backward letter. 

Fr: Lettre de Garantie; Ger: Gutschddi- 
gungsbriej; Revers; Garantiehriej. 
LETTERS OF MARQUE. A commission 
granted to a privateer enabling him under 
certain conditions to seize the goods and 
ships of an enemy country and also to 
make search for contraband of war subject 
to certain rules and reservations. Also called 
letters of mart. The practice of sending out 
privateers furnished with letters of marque 
is now obsolete and is prohibited by inter- 
national law. 

Fr: LettTes de Marque; Ger: Kaperhnefe. 
LETTERS OF REPRISAL. A special 
commission, more limited than letters of 
marque, granted by a government to the 
owner or master of a merchant ship to 
obtain reparation for injuries sustained at 
sea from the subjects of a foreign country, 
after all attempts by this owner and his 
government to obtain legal redress have 
failed. 

Fr: Lettres de Represatlles; Ger: Kaper^ 
briefe. 

LEUDO RIVAWO. A decked or half- 
decked sailing craft originating from Riva 
Trigoso (Sestri-Levante) used in the local 
inshore fisheries or for the transportation 
of wine casks between the smaller coastal 
harbors. Some of these boats sail occasion- 
ally as far as the Island of Elba to pick up 
a cargo of wine. 

The hull, of Catalan type, is keel-built 
with sharp stem, considerable deck camber, 
and carvel planking. The rig is identical to 
that of the Spanish halancella with forward 
raking mast, lateen mainsail, and jib. The 
fishing craft are half-decked; those used 
for transportation are decked fore and aft. 
The length ranges from 33 to 40 ft, 
LEUTO- A decked fishing boat of the Dal- 
matian coast used for trawling and seining. 
Also called liuto. It is similar in hull form 
to the gaeta. There is one large hatch amid- 
ships. Forward on the starboard side there 
are three small scuttle hatches and on the 
port side, two. At the stem there is a snaall 
cockpit for the helmsman. The rig consists 
of one mast without rake, lateen mainsail, 
and one headsail. Length ^ to 26 ft. 


Breadth 6.5 to 8 ft. Depth 4.9 to 6,5 ft. 
Deadweight 4 to 5 tons. 

Trading boats of this type of 30 to 60 
tons and rigged with two masts are now 
probably extinct. 

LEUTU. Sicilian two-masted sailing coaster 
originating from Trapani, also employed in 
the sponge fisheries. The full-lined hull is 
keel-built with straight stem raking aft and 
square stem. The topsides of the stem are 
extended outboard at deck level, to form a 
false overhang as in the pinkie stem. The 
deck has a pronoimced camber. There are 
two hatchway’s. The lateen rig consists of 
a mainmast with forward rake smd a small 
vertical mizzenmast stepped near the stern- 
post. The bowsprit carries two headsails. 
Length 49 to 65 ft. Breadth 11 to 21.6 ft. 
Tonnage 30 to 60. 

LEVA LEVA. Australian seagoing dugout 
canoe of the Ingura and Xungubuyui tribes 
from Groote Eydandt and the west coast of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. The double-ended 
hull rises at bow and stem. Length 25 ft. 
Breadth 2 ft. 9 in. (approximate). 
LEVANTER. A strong northeasterly wind 
of the Mediterranean, also called meltem 
or ewroclydon. 

LEVEL. A fish measure used in Great 
Britain. The equivalent of 12 stone of trawl 
fish. 

LEVER. The first row of half meshes in 
a net. 

Fr: Levwre; Ger: Tauben. 

LEVER CONTROLLER. A controller 
which consists of a hea\’y iron bed in two 
parts. On the top there is a groove or pocket 
in which the chain cable travels. At the 
afterend is a rece® or shoulder into which 
is fitted a block, free to move up and down, 
the motion being controlled by a cam and 
lever. The chain cable passing over is held 
or allowed to run out, as the movable sec- 
tion is lowered or raised. A guard hoop or 
bridge piece with heavy fid bar is fitted as 
extra security for holding down the chain 
against the shoulder. Also called lever stop- 
per, dead nip stopper. 

Fr: Stoppeur d Pied de Biche; jGfer: 

Exzent erhebeUStopper. 

See Controller. 

LEVER STOPPER. 

See Anchor Stopper. 

LEWIS BOLT. A bronze bolt, similar to 
an eyebolt, fitting into a deck socket and 
secured therein by a wedge, to which lead 
blocks are made fast. 
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LIBERTY SHIP. Emergency built single- 
screw cargo steamer designed by the U. S. 
Maritime Commission to compensate for 
the loss of merchant ship tonnage incurred 
from submarine warfare. The first keel was 
laid in April 1941. More than 2,300 vessels 
of this type were built in the U. S. The 
chief characteristics of the design are mini- 
mum cost, rapidity of construction and 
simplicity of operation. The welded hull is 
of the full scantling type with transverse 
framing, two complete decks and five cargo 
holds. Also called EC-B vessel. 

Length over-all 441 ft. 6 in. 

Length between perpendiculars 416 ft. 

Breadth molded 56 ft. 10% in. 

Depth molded 37 ft. 4 in. to upper deck 

Draft loaded 25 ft. 3% in. 

Deadweight capacity .10,500 tons 

Bale capacity 468,000 cu. ft. 

General cargo capacity 9,146 tons 

Displacement 14,100 tons 

Gross tonnage 7,185 tons 

Net tonnage 4,380 tons 

Indicated horsepower 2,500 

Speed 10-11 knots 

Crew 44 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Review, 
New York, vol. 47, April, 1942. 

LICENSE. A document issued by the 
United States Government to all vessels of 
20 tons and upward engaged in domestic 
commerce (coasting trade) and fisheries. 
The enrollment takes the place of the regis- 
tration, the latter applying to foreign- 
going vessels only. Qualifications and 
requirements for licensed vessels are the 
same as those required for registration, 

LIE AHULL. The condition of a ship 
lying to when the force of the wind is such 
that no sail whatsoever can be carried. 

Fr; Mre a la Cajpe S^che; Ger: Zum 
Treihen Uegen. 

LIE ATRY. Said of a ship, lying to in a 
gale when it is possible to carry some sail. 
Also called to try. 

Fr: Mre d la Cape Courante; Ger: Bei- 
liegen. 

LIEN. See Maritime Lien. 

LIEN CLAUSE. A charter party clause 
which provides that the owners of the 
vessel have a lien on all cargoes and all 
subfreights for hire and general average 
contribution, and that charterers have a 
lien on the vessel for all moneys paid in 
advance and not earned. 

Ger: Lien Klausel. 

LIEN FOR FREIGHT. A lien which the 


owner or master of a ship has upon the 
cargo for freight and all lawful charges 
whether the vessel is chartered or operated 
as a general ship. 

LIEN OF BROKER. The lien which a 
shipping agent or broker has on the bill 
of lading and thereby indirectly on the 
cargo for his charges. 

LIE-TO. In general, a ship “lies to” when 
the conditions or state of wind and sea are 
such as to prevent her continuing on her 
course. When referring to sailing craft it 
means to set merely enough sail, in a gale 
to steady the ship ; the aim being to keep 
the sea on the weather bow although the 
rudder may have but little influence. 

Fr: Capeyer; Eire a la Cape; Ger: Bei- 
Uegen. 

LIFE BELT. See Life Jacket 
LIFEBOAT. A boat built of wood or metal 
and specially designed and equipped for 
lifesaving purposes, its buoyancy being 
increased by means of watertight air cases 
or compartments fitted inside and in some 
types by outside appliances, such as cork 
belts. Also called ship’s lifeboat. The num- 
ber of lifeboats carried by merchant vessels 
is governed by the number of people on 
board. Lifeboats are of the whaler type, 
with bow and stern alike. The capacity of 
air chambers is calculated to give such 
buoyancy that, with the boat full of water 
and with its full complement of people, 
it does not sink. The outside of the boat 
must be provided with life lines so that per- 
sons in the water may catch hold of them. 

The standard types of lifeboats as 
adopted by International Convention for 
the Safety of Life at Sea (1929) are classi- 
fied as follows: Class I, which includes open 
boats with rigid sides, is subdivided into: 
(a) boats which have internal buoyancy 
only; (b) those having external as well as 
internal buoyancy. Class 11 includes two 
distinct types : (a) open boats having inter- 
nal and external buoyancy and upper parts 
of sides or bulwarks collapsible; (b) decked 
boats with either fixed or collapsible 
bulwarks. Class III are open lifeboats with 
rigid sides constructed of single or double 
thickness of wood or single thickness of 
metal but without internal buoyancy air 
cases. 

The number of persons which a lifeboat 
can accommodate is obtained by dividing 
the capacity of the boat, in cubic feet, by 
the standard unit of capacity or staudard 
unit of surface, according to the class of 
boat as given hereunder: 
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Class L A type lOcu.ft. 

Class II. B type 9eu. ft. 


Class in. A and B type. .3^2 cu. ft. 

The propulsion of lifeboats with a 
capacity up to and including 85 persons is 
by oars (and sails). Boats with a capacity 
of 86 persons and up to 99 persons are fitted 
with some form of hand propulsion, mechan- 
ical gear, or a small motor (although the 
boat is not a statutory^ motor lifeboat). 
Fifty per cent of normal oar equipment is 
compulsory. With a capacity of 100 persons 
and upward the installation of a motor is 
compulsory, as well as 50 per cent of oar 
equipment. 

Proportions of Class I Lifeboats 
Length Length 

- 3; = 7 to 8. 

Breadth Depth 

According to American regulations the 
minimum capacity requirements for ship’s 
lifeboats are as follows: (1) For those car- 
ried by coastwise vessels a capacity of not 
less than 125 cu. ft.; (2) for those carried by 
other vessels a capacity of not less than 1^ 
cu. ft,; (3) the boat must be of the double- 
ended (whaler) type; (4) it must b§ pro- 
vided with air tanks. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 33, Lifeboats, Washington, 1928; 
Blocksidge, E. W., Ship’s Boats, London, 
1920; International Convention for the 
Saiety of Life at Sea, London, 1929. 
LIFEBOAT MAN. A certificated seaman 
who has received the necessary training in 
launching and handling of lifeboats under 
oars and sail and is able to act as coxswain 
and take charge of a lifeboat or life raft if 
necessary. The number of lifeboatmen 
assigned to each boat varies from 1 for 
boats which carry 25 persons or less to 5 
for boats which carry between 86 and 110 
persons. 

Fr: Cano tier Brivete; Ger: Geprufte 
Rettungsbooisleute. 

U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, Manual for Lifeboatmen and 
Able Seamen, Washington, 1941. 

LIFE BUOY. A buoyant object designed 
to be thrown from a vessel to assist a person 
who has fallen into the water, to keep him- 
self afloat. Sometimes called safety buoy. It 
is usually ring-shaped, covered with painted 
canvas and has beckets on its circumference. 
According to regulations it must be capable 
of supporting in fresh water for 24 hours a 
weight of 32 lb. of iron. Life buoys must be 
fitted with grab lines of unshrinkable rope 
about %-in. diameter, secured to the buoy 
by sewing and in addition, by a double 


thickness of the covering material at four 
equidistant points forming loops of 2 ft. 
4 in. 

Fr: Bouee de Sauvetage; Ger: Rettungs-^ 
boje ; Rettungmng. 

Life buoj’s are made of solid cork, corru- 
gated copper, kapok, balsa wood. Metallic 
hfe buoys are made of 24-gauge corrugated 
copper and are claimed to be one-third 
lighter than cork buoys. A certain number 
of the buoys must have attached to them 
j a life buoy light of the self-igniting type. 



Electric Life Buoy Liffht. iCourUay ShipimUdhm 
and Shipjpina Record) 

LIFE BUOY LIGHT. A light attached to 
a life buoy or a life raft. Also called water 
light. It consists of a sheet-copper canister 
in which there are chambers containing cal- 
cium phosphide and calcium carbide. The 
latter on contact with water gives dff 
acetylene gas, which is ignited by the phoe- 
phine flame emanating from the wet calcium 
phosphide. The canister is provided with 
a pixig or other device which when removed 
admits sufficient water to xoaure prompt 
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and efficient action of tlie light. The removal 
of the plug is so arranged and constructed 
that the weight of the buoy when thrown 
overboard automatically disengages the plug 
and insures that the light will ignite itself 
within one minute after reaching the surface 
of the water. The electric water light has 
recently replaced the open flame type in 
oil tankers and other vessels which cany 
inflammable cargo. It consists of a plastic 
outer tube with lead base, small battery and 
bulb. Electrical connection between bulb 
and battery is automatic as the weighted 
tube assumes the vertical position when it 
floats. 

Fr: Signal de Bouee de Sauvetage; Ger: 
Schwimmlicht; Wasserlicht; Bojen- 
licht. 

The light is attached to the buoy by a 
lanyard 12 ft. or more in length, and has to 
be capable of burning for a continuous 
period of not less than 45 minutes, showing 
a brilliant flame of at least 150 candlepower 
without emitting obnoxious fumes. Half 
the statutory number of life buoys on board 
must be provided with a water light. 




Life Float 


LIFE FLOAT. A lifesaving apparatus so 
constructed as to be entirely reversible, that 
is, which may be used equally well with 
either side up. It consists essentially of an 
elliptical body made of treated balsa wood, 
or of a sheet-metal tube, which forms the 
buoyant frame. In the center of the frame 
there is in some designs a net, in others a 
box grating made up of several small com- 
partments with lids at top and bottom so 
that whichever way up the float lands on 


the water the contents of the boxes can be 
reached. Lengths of cork cut on a miter 
board are fitted around the tubular sheet- 
metal body and fastened with bands of 
copper wire. A covering of canvas is tightly 
bound around the cork and painted. A life 
line is becketed around the outside. Life 
floats are stowed in such location that they 
may be launched directly overboard or that 
they can float freely if there is no time 
to launch them. Also called Lifesaving float 
Car ley float. ’ 

Ger: Flossboot. 

LIFE LINE. 1. One of several lines 
stretched fore and aft along the decks to 
give the crew safety against being washed 
overboard in heavy weather. Also lines car- 
ried along a yard or boom for safety. A 
rope thrown to any person fallen over- 
board. 

Fr: Filiere; Ger: Manntau; Strecktau. 

2. One of the lines hanging from the span 
between davit heads for the use of the 
crew when lowering or hoisting a lifeboat. 
These lines are knotted at approximately 
3-ft. intervals. • 

Fr: Sauvegarde; Ger: Greifleine. 

3. A small line made of 2-in. Italian 
hemp fastened around a lifeboat or other 
buoyant apparatus and hanging in loops 
about 3 ft. long so that the users of the 
apparatus or boat may if necessary hang 
on to it temporarily. Also called grab line. 
Each loop is supplied with a cork or wooden 
float called '^eine float.” 

Fr: Filiere en Guirlande; Ger; Sicker- 
heitsleine; Handleine; Handtau. 
LIFE PRESERVER. A contrivance used 
to support the human body in the water. 
Also called life jacket, life belt. Life belts 
are made of various materials and in various 
forms. A well-known type in use for many 
years on merchantmen is made of sound 
cork blocks fastened to a cloth lining, with 
belt and shoulder straps attached so 
arranged as to place the cork underneath 
the shoulders and around the body of the 
person wearing it. It should contain at least 
6 lb. of cork and have a buoyancy of 24 
lb. According to International Convention, 
etc., a life jacket whose buoyancy is derived 
from cork must be capable of supporting 
IQV 2 lb. of iron in fresh water for 24 hr. 
A life jacket whose buoyancy is derived 
from kapok must be capable of supporting 
at least 20 lb. of iron after floating in fresh 
water for 26 hours with 16% lb. of iron 
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attached. laflatable life belts which depend 
on air for their buoyancy- axe not accepted 
for merchant ships. 

Fr: Ceinture de Sauvetage; Ger: Kork- 
jacke; Schwimmweste ; RettMga- 
gurtel. 

LIFE RAFT. A raft-like construction 
designed to save life in the event of a 
shipwreck. Also called pontoon raft. Nowa- 
days nearly all seagoing passenger vessels 
carry a certain number of life rafts or other 
buoyant apparatus of approved construction 
as an equivalent for a proportion of the life- 
boat capacity they are required to main- 
tain. 

These rafts can be conveniently stowed, 
are easily transported from one side to the 
other, may be launched or dropped over- 
board and have sometimes proved to be 
better than lifeboats for saving life. A great 
many types of approved life rafts are used. 
All depend for their extra buoyancy upon 
some method of utilizing air receptacles, 
cork, and so on. One of the types most used 
is the metallic cylinder raft consisting of 
two cylinders of metal, cone shaped at the 
ends and firmly connected to each other with 
braces. There are slats running longitudinally 
between the cylinders. It is a statutorj^ 
requirement that life-rafts be of sufficient 
strength to hold together when hurled into 
the sea from their stowage deck. They are 
equipped with life lines, oars, sea anchor, 
lifebuoy light. Some life rafts are fitted with 
collapsible bulwarks made of wood, canvas, 
or other suitable materials. 

Ft: Radeau de Sauvetage; Ger: Rettungs- 
floss. 

See Life Float / 

According to the International Conven- 
tion for Safety of Life at Sea ( 1929) , life rafts 
have to satisfy the following conditions: 

1. be of approved material and construc- 
tion. 

2. be effective and stable when floating 
either way up. 

3. be provided with fixed or collapsible 
bulwarks made of wood, canvas, or other 
suitable material, on both sides. 

4. have a line securely becketed around 
the outside. 

5. be of such strength that they can be 
launched or thrown from the vessel’s deck 
without being damaged, and, if to be 
thrown, to be of such size and weight that 
they can be easily handled. 

6. have not less than 85 cubic decimeters 
(3 cu. ft.) of air cases or equivalent buoy- 
ancy for each person to be carried thereon. 


7. have a deck area of not leas than 3,720 
sq. cm. (4 sq. ft.) for each person to be 
carried, occupants being effectively sup- 
ported out of the water. 

LIFE ROCKET, A rocket used for can^^- 
ing a line over a wreck and establishing 
communication between ship and shore. The 
powder charge is contained in a light 
metallic tube. The distance reached is about 
1,300 ft. The line used has a diameter of 
about 5/16 in. with a length of 240 yards 
and a minimum breaking strength of 150 
lb. These rockets are compound: that is, 
when the first part of the powder charge 
has expended its force, the second is ignited 
^d gives an additional impulse to the pro- 
jectile. The rocket stick, attached to the 
rocket by a spring, is 9 ft. 6 in. long and 
has a hole in its lower end through which 
the rocket line is ro%'e. American regulations 
pro\dde that all mechanically propelled ves- 
sels of 150 tons and over engaged in ocean 
navigation shall be equipped with at least 
three line carr^dng projectiles and the means 
of propelling them, 

Fr: Fusie Porte Amarre; Ger: Eettungs-- 
rakete. 

LIFE SIGNAL. A de^e on a life buoy 
for producing an inextinguishable light 
which lights automatically when the buoy 
is being cut loose- Also called life-buoy 
signal, life-buoy light. 

LIFT. 1. One of the components of the 
force which acts on the rudder in a direction 
parallel to that of the ship’s travel and 
causes the change of heading. 

2. A wire rope or chain used for taking 
the weight of a yard, boom, derrick, and 
so on, and enabling it to be topped to the 
desired angle. Also called topping lift. It 
leads from the end of the spar through a 
masthead block. 

Fr: Balandne; Martinet; Ger: Toppen- 
ant; Hanger. 

See Heavy Lift, Quarter Lift, Spreader 
Lift 

LIFTING. 1. See Pivoting. 

2. Transferring marks and measurements 
from a drawing, model, and so on, to a 
plate or other object, by templates or other 
means. To lift a template means to make 
a template to the same size and shape as 
the structural part of the ship involved, 
from either the mold loft lines or from the 
ship itself, from which laying out of mate- 
rial for fabrication may be performed. 

Fr: Gaharier, 
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LIFTING MAGNET. An electric mag- 
netic device suspended from a dock crane, 
used for handling scrap iron and other 
magnetic material from ship to shore or 
vice versa. The lifting power is obtained 
by passing direct current through a coil of 
wire which contains a soft iron core, the 
latter becoming a strong magnet capable of 
picking up and holding the material during 
transportation. When the desired spot has 
been reached the current is cut off and the 
material no longer clings to the iron core. 
Fr: Electro-Aimant de Levage; Ger: 
Lasthehemagnet. 

LIFTING PAD. One of the pads or eye- 
plates permanently attached on the outside 
of the shell plating aft for hooking the 
tackles used in lifting the rudder or pro- 
peller. Any such pad attached to a heavy 
structure to facilitate hoisting, and so on. 

Fr: Pitonnage; Ger: Hehe Augplaite. 
LIFTING PONTOON. See Camel. 
LIFTING SAIL. A general term for all 
sails in which the vertical component due 
to the pressure of wind acts in an upward 
direction. The opposite of a driving sail. Jibs, 
staysails, and lateen sails have a marked 
lifting component. Square sails on a vertical 
mast have a slight lifting effect which 
increases if the mast is raked. The dipping 
lug is one of the most efficient lifting sails. 
LIFT TACKLE. Purchase, usually two- 
fold, with upper block shackled to topping 
lift and lower block to a deck eyebolt, mak- 
ing it convenient for topping or lowering a 
boom or derrick as required. 

Fr; Palan d’Apiquage; Ger: Toppenants-^ 
ialje. 

LIGHT, The optical apparatus of a light- 
house, lightship, or light buoy. According 
to the kind of illuminating apparatus the 
lights shown by lighthouses are known as: 

(1) fixed, showing a continuous steady light, 

(2) ^ occulting or flashing, showing a light 
varied by the introduction of flashes, 
eclipses, etc. They are further subdivided 
into colored lights and lights whose color 
does not alter throughout the entire system 
of changes. The rays of light from the 
luminous source are collected and caused 
to travel along the desired path by reflec- 
tion, refraction or a combination of both. 
The various systems are known as catop- 
tric, dioptric or catadioptric, according to 
the optical apparatus employed. They are 
also classified into different ratings or orders 
according to their focal distances or to the 
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diameter or radius of the lenses of their 
optical apparatus generally measured hori 
zoatally at the level of the focal plane 
These orders are as follows : 

Pocal Distance, 
Order in Millimetre^ 


Hyperradial 133 q 

First order 92 o 

Second order 700 

Third order 500 

Fourth order 250 

Fifth order 187 ^ 

Sixth order 150 


The period of a light is the interval 
between successive commencements of the 
same phase. In a flashing light it is the 
interval between the commencement of one 
flash and the commencement of the succeed- 
ing flash. In occulting, alternating, and 
group-flashing lights it is the time occupied 
by the exhibition of the entire system of 
changes included in the same phase. 

Illuminants used in lighthouse practice 
have greatly improved since the days of the 
oil wick burner, which have now passed. 
For lights of primary importance either 
vaporized petroleum or electricity combined 
with a gas-filled filament lamp are now 
generally used. On unattended lights, when 
electricity is not available dissolved acety- 
lene gas burned either as an open flame or 
in conjunction with a mantle, or compressed 
oil gas with a mantle is frequently adopted. 
Cattolica and Luria, Favi e segnali manU 
time, TurijQ, 1916; Chance, J. F., Notes on 
Modem Lighthouse Practice, Birmingham, 
19p; Putnam, G. R., Lighthoztses and Light- 
ships of U. S, A,, New York, 1933. 

LIGHT AIRS. Unsteady, faint puffs of 
wind. A wind with just sufficient strength 
to give steerage way to sailing craft. Light 
airs are classed as force 1 in the Beaufort 
Scale. Velocity from 1 to 3 nautical miles 
per Lour. 

Fr; Presque calme; Ger: Leichter Zug; 

Leichter Wind. 

LIGHT BOARD. 

See Sidelight Screen. 

LIGHT BREEZE, A wind with a velocity 
of 4 to 6 nautical miles per hour. Average 
pressure in lb. per sq. ft. .08. Beaufort’s 
Scale No. 2. 

Ft ; Lighe Brise ; Ger : Flaue Brise. 
LIGHT BUOY. A metallic buoy with an 
illuminating apparatus mounted at the top 
of a short skeleton tower, showing a fixed 
or intermittent light. These buoys are mostly 
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used for marking narro^v' and v^inding chan- 
nels. The illuminants used are acetylene, 
compressed oil-gas, or ordina^^ lamp oil. 
Fr: Bouee Lumineuse; Ger: Leuchtjeuer- 
boje; Leuchitonne, 
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Light Buoy 

LIGHT CLOSING WELD. A single run 
of light welding worked continuously along 
the edge of a plate. A type of weld made 
by one pass of the electrode or rod. Also 
called bead weld. 

Fr: Sovdure Legere Continue; Ger: 
Leichte Nahisckweissung. 

LIGHT DISPLACEMENT. The weight 
of a vessel when unloaded. Also called light 
weight. It includes hull and fitting, engines 
and boilers, shafting and propellers, water 
in boilers, condensers, and pipes, feed water, 
permanent ballast. 

Fr: Deplacement Lege; Ger: Leere Ver- 
drangung; Leichtser Deplacement. 
Thery, R., ‘Tie Gain de poids en construc- 
tion navale,” Mdccmque (Paris), vol. 21, 
no. 275 (1937). 

LIGHT DRAFT. The vessel’s draft at light 
displacement. The draft when the vessel is 
floating fully equipped with water in boilers 
hut without crew, fuel, cargo, stores, fresh 
water, or other loads. 

Fr: Tirant d^eau Lege; Ger; Leerer Tief~ 
gang. 

LIGHT DUES. Tolls levied on a ship, 
usually by scale according to tonnage> 


toward the maintenance of lights, beacons, 
buoy's, and so on. 

Fr: Droits de Feux; Ger: LewchtjeueT’- 
abgaben; Feuergeld; Lichtge^ 
huhren; Lettchijeuergeld. 

See Dues. 

LIGHTEN. To put cargo, ballast, stores, 
and so on, in lighters to reduce the ships 
draft. 

Fr: Alliger; Ger: Erleichtem. 
LIGHTENED PLATE FRAME. A frame 
having floor plates with large openings cut 
in them for the purpose of saving weight 
and to giv^e access to adjoining compart- 
ments of the double-bottom. 

Fr: Memhrure a Evidemenis; jGer: 
ErleichdeTter Spant. 

LIGHTENING HOLE. One of the large 
apertures punched or cut in floor plates, 
side girdei^, tank bracket plates. In double- 
bottom vessels thej^ provide an access to the 
different cells for inspection and upkeep, 
besides taking weight off the structure, 
which is their principal object. In a general 
sense any hole cut in a plate which forms 
part of a v'esseTs structure to reduce weight 
without impairing strength. 

Fr: Evidement; Ger: Erleichterungslock. 
LIGHTER. 1. General name for a broad, 
flat-bottomed boat used in transporting 
cargo between a vessel and the shore, 
strongly built, and usually decked. Lighters 
and barges were formerly classed as one 
type of craft, but they have within recent 
years developed into distinct types, some 
being designed for short sea tripe, while 
others are primarily engaged on harbor, 
estuary, river, or canal trafiBc. 

The distinction between a lighter and a 
barge is more in the manner of use than in 
form and equipment, the term ‘‘barge” 
being more often used when the load Is 
carried to its destination or over a long 
distsmce; while the term “lighter” refers to 
a short haul, generally in connection with 
loading or unloading operations of vessels 
in harbor. 

Lighters under certain circumstances are 
held to be ships or vessels and subject to 
the same maritime laws as other vessels. 

Ft: Allege; Get: Leichter. 

See Derrick Lighter, Mooring Lighter^ 
Screwing Lighter. 

2. To unload goods from a ship into a 
lighter. To convey goods by or with a 
lighter from ship to shore, or vice versa. 

Ft: Mettre swr Alleges; Gr^: Ableicktem., 
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In the East Coast ports of the United 
States the term lighter is generally used to 
denote harbor craft in which the cargo is 
placed on deck only, while a barge carries 
its freight in the hold under deck. 
LIGHTERAGE. 1. A charge for convey- 
ance of goods by lighters or barges in a 
harbor or between ship and shore. This 
charge usually includes the loading into and 
discharging out of lighters. 

Fr: Frais d* Allege; Gaharage; Ger: 
Leichterlohn ; Leichtergeld ; Leich- 
terkosten. 

2. In general, transportation of goods 
between ship and shore by means of harbor 
lighters. 

Fr: Transport par Alleges; Aconage; Ger: 
Leichtertransport ; Leichtervng. 

See Free Lighterage. 

LIGHTER CLERK (XT. S.). An assistant 
to the receiving clerk, who keeps a record 
of the arrival of lighters at the piers and 
their starting and finishing times. 
LIGHTERMAN. One engaged in the 
navigation and handling of lighters or 
barges. Also called bargeman. The owner 
or manager of lighters carrying on business 
with them in conveying goods is sometinxes 
known as a master lighterman. In law a 
lighterman is considered a common carrier. 

Fr: Batelier; Aconier; Gaharier; Ger: 
Leichterjuhrer ; Leichterschiffer. 
LIGHT FILLET WELT. In fusion weld- 
ing, a fillet weld in which the sides of the 
triangle equal at least one-half of the thick- 
ness of the plates joined. 

Ft: Soudure Angle Normale; Ger: 
LeichtkeklschuDeissung ; Leichtkehl- 
naht. 

See Fillet Weld. 

LIGHT GRAIN. The opposite of heavy 
grain. Barley and oats are included among 
the light grains. For barley the unit of 
freight is 2.050 lb. and for oats 1.600 lb. 

Ger: Leichtgetreide. 

LIGHTHOUSE. A building on some con- 
spicuous point of the coast, a pier or jetty, 
an island or rock, from which a light is 
exhibited at night as an aid to navigation. 
All maritime nations have government 
departments responsible for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of lighthouses. 

Fr: Phare; Ger: Leuchtturm. 

See Bow Lighthouse. 

LIGHTHOUSE TENDER. A vei^el of 
small tonnage, usually government owned, 
specially designed and equipped with the 


necessary appliances for placing and remov- 
ing buoys with their moorings, refueling 
gas buoys, and offshore lighthouses. It ^ 
also used for transporting the crews and 
stores of light vessels, and lighthouse 
reliefs, as well as for towing light vessels 
laying moorings, and locating or dispersing 
wreclog. ® 

Fr: Baliseur; Ger: Leuchttnrm-Tender • 
Tonnenleger. * 

LIGHT LINE. The line of immersion at 
which a vessel floats when in ballast draft 
or light trim. Also called light load line 
light waterline. ’ 

Fr: Ligne de Flottaison Lege; Ger: 
Leichtioasserlmie ; Leerlinie. 
LIGHT LINE SPEED. The speed in feet 
per second of the hook or end of a cargo 
fall when hoisted or lowered by a winch 
while no load is attached to it. Also called 
light hook speed. It is usually four or five 
times the hoisting speed at full load. 
LIGHT MONEY (U. S.). A duty of fifty 
cents per net ton levied under a U. S. act 
of Congi’ess as a duty additional to tonnage 
duty upon all vessels under foreign flag 
which enter the ports of the U. S. 
LIGHTNING ROD. A pointed insulated 
metallic rod placed on the truck of a mast. 
It has a twofold purpose : (1) to prevent as 
far as possible sudden discharges of elec- 
tricity from the clouds to the water surface 
through or in the neighborhood of the ves- 
sel; (2) to form a line of least resistance 
for any such discharge should it take place, 
and thus prevent damage to the ship. 

Fr: Faratonnerre ; Ger: Blitzableiter. 
LIGHT SAILS. General term for all sails 
made of light canvas, and set only in mod- 
erate to fine weather. In square riggers 
these include royals, skysails, studding sails, 
and upper staysails. In twentieth century 
fore and afters these include square sails, 
ringtails, gaff-topsails, club-topsails, and 
water sails ; and in modern yachts spinnaker, 
balloon jib, Genoa jib; in schooners, fisher- 
man staysail; in ketches, mizzen staysail. 

Fr: Voiles Eautes; Voiles BuppUmery^ 
taires; Ger: Beisegel 
LIGHTSHIP. A sea-going vessel which 
may or may not be self-propelled and is 
fitted with a powerful lighting apparatus. It 
is permanently anchored, either to mark an 
outstanding danger to navigation where it 
is impractical to build a lighthouse, or to 
indicate the approach of a port and mark 
a point from which passing vessels can take 
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bearings. Lightships serve as beacon by day, 
as platform for the light at night, and as 
somd signal or radio station in thick 
weather. The illuminating apparatus con- 
sists generally of a fixed lantern surmounting 
a steel tubular mast or a lattice girder 


Lighthouses and Lightships of the United 
States, NeTV York, 1933; International 
Lighthouse Conferences (Reports), London, 
1929, Paris, 1933, Berlin, 1937. 
LIGHTSMAN, A member of the crew on 
a lightship. 



md. 

LUrhtsliip. (Courtesy Marine Engineering and Shipping Reweto) 


tower. The sources of illumination used are LIGHT WEIGHT, 
oil-gas, acetylene and gas-filled electric See Displacement 
lamps. Also called light vessel. LIGNUM VITAE. A hard, elo^grained, 

Tr: Bateau-Phare ; Ger: Feuerschig, heavy wood of an oily nature used for 

Cook, G. C., The Evolution of the Light- block sheaves, mast and flagpole trucks, 
ship. New York, 1913; Putnam, G. R, | also stem tube and strut bearings. In the 
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latter instance it is fitted in narrow strips 
so cut that the grain lies radially to insure 
better wear. It has a crushing strength of 
about 7,000 lb. per sq. in. and a weight per 
cubic ft. of 65 to 75 lb. 

Fr: Gdiac; Ger: Pockholz, 

LILY IRON, LILLY IRON. A small har- 
poon with detachable head used in sword 
fishing. It is rigged with two lines, one 
fastened to the wooden shank and the other 
to the head. 

LIMB. 1. In astronomy, a horizontal line 
tangent to the upper or lower edge of the 
visible disc of the sun, moon, or a planet. 

Fr: Limhe; Ger: Rand. 

2. The graduated arc of a sextant from 
which the reading of the observed angle is 
made. 

Fr: Limhe; Ger: Gradhogen; Kreis- 
hogen; LimbiLS. 

LIMBER. A passage on each side of the 
keelson for bilge water, covered by movable 
planks called limber boards. A row of lim- 
ber holes. 

Fr; Anguiller; Canal des Anguillers ; Ger: 
PumpeTisod; Wasaerla'af; Fulr 
limgen. 

See Limber Hole. 

LIMBER BOARDS. Short pieces of board 
forming the upper part of the limber pas- 
sage and made portable in order that any 
obstruction in the passage may be cleared 
away. One edge is fitted by a rabbet into 
the limber strake and the other beveled 
with a descent against the keelson. In steel 
vessels with open bottom, the term limber 
board is used to denote the strake of ceiling 
planks on either side of the center keelson. 
It has no features distinguishing it from the 
rest of the ceiling. 

Fr: Paraclose; Ger: Filllung des Wasser- 
laujs ; FWungshretter. 

LIMBER CHAIN. ^ A % or 7/16-in. galva- 
nized short link chain which is worked back 
and forth through the limber holes in a 
wooden vessel, to keep them from choking 
up. 

Fr: Chaine dAngmller; Ger: lAmmer- 
hette; Reinigungshette. 

LIMBER HOLES. Circular holes from 2 
to ZV 2 in. in diameter or elongated holes 
pierced in the lower part of the floor plates 
just above the vertical flange of the frame 
.angle bar and in the vicinity of the middle- 
line keelson or vertical keel for drainage 
purposes. In general, holes in structure near 
a deck or flat, worked in to facilitate drain- 


age where desired. Also called watercourse 
drainage hole. 

Fr: Anguiller; Ger; Nilstergat; PFoss^r- 
laufioch. 

LIMBER SXRAEE. The first strake of 
inside planking from the keelson. Also called 
buttock strake, futtock plank. 

Fr: Paraclose; Ger: Kielwegerungsgang • 
Kielwegerungsplanke, 

LIMITED LIABILITY. A term which 
when used in connection with collision cases 
refers to the value of the vessel after the 
accident, plus the earnings for the voyage 
collected or collectable. 

LINE. General term for ropes or cords of 
different sizes used for various purposes on 
board ship. 

Fr: Ligne; Ger: Leine. 

LINE BOAT. 

See Liner. 

LINE HAULER. A small hand or 
power driven winch used by fishermen for 
hauling trawl lines on board. Also called 
line-winch, power gurdy. It is usually 
stepped on deck, one hand operating the 
handle and another taking off the fish as the 
line is brought on board before it passes 
over the reels. 

LINEN ROPE. Hope made of the fibers 
of flax. It is lighter and stronger than 
Manila rope, lasts longer, and is more 
flexible. Owing to its high cost it is used 
only on yachts, for running gear such as 
sheets, halyards, jigs, and tails of wire run- 
ning rigging, and on naval vessels for signal 
halyards. 

Fr: Cordage en. Lin; Ger: Leinentavr 
werk. 

LINE OF NODES. The line drawn 
between the moon's nodal points. 

(Nodes are the two points at which the 
moon's orbit cuts the ecliptic; therefore 
the line of nodes is that drawn between 
these two points.) 

Ft: Ligne nodale; Ger: Knotenlinie. 

LINE OF POSITION. 

See Position Line. 

LINE OF SOUNDINGS. A line on & 
chart along which the depths of water have 
been ascertained. 

Ft: Courhe de Sondes; Ger: Lotungslinde. 
LINER. 1. Trading vessel used on a par- 
ticular route with regular sailings. Liners 
range anywhere from ordinary freighters, 
which do not differ from the tramp vessels, 
to large cargo vessels especially built for 
the freight line service, and to the largest 
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the outer surface of the frames, or inside 
of the shell plating. 

Batey and Batey, ^^Consideration on the 
Improved Forms of Modern Cargo Steam- 
ers,” Institution of Naval Architects (Lon- 
don), Transactions, vol. 75 (1933); Vincent, 
S. A., “Merchant Vessel Lines,” Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Age (New York), 
vol. 35 (March, 1930) ; Webster, N. B., How 
to Get Out the Lines of a Ship, Marine 
Engineering (New York), vol. 45 (May- 
June, 1940). 

LINES DRAWING. 

See Lines. 

LINE SHAFT BEARING. 

See Plummer Block. 

LINE SHAFTING. 

See Shafting. 

LINESMAN. 

See Loftsman. 

LINE SQUALL. A squall that results 
from the sudden undercutting of a warm 
equatorial air current of high relative 
humidity by a colder, and hence denser, 
polar one. It consists of a continuous line 
of cumulo-nimbus clouds arched across the 
sky, and usually advances perpendicularly 
to the line of clouds. It is generally accom- 
panied by heavy rain and often hail. The 
actual squall of wind lasts but a few minutes 
but is often extremely violent. During the 
passage of the squall the barometric pressure 
will rise with great suddenness and the 
temperature may drop from 10 to 20° F. 

See Cumulo-Nimbus. 

LINE STORM. A storm occurring in 
September or March when the sun is near 
the equinoctial or celestial equator. Also 
called equinoctial storm. 
LINE-THROWING GUN. A lifesaving 
gun designed to shoot a rocket or a pro- 
jectile with a line attached to it and carried 
in a container at the muzzle. The line is 
shot from the beach (or vice versa) and 
establishes a connection with the stranded 
ship by which an endless line and tail block 
is hauled off, followed by a hawser. With 
the hawser fast to a mast and the tail block, 
through which the endless fall is rove, fast- 
ened about two feet below it, the apparatus 
is ready to take the crew of! in the breeches 
buoy sent off by the lifesavers ashore. Also 
called line-carrying gun. 

Line-throwing appliances also include the 
line-throwing pistol by means of which a 
rocket carrying a line is fired from a pistol 
with a small impulse charge, the line being 
placed on deck alongside the firer. 


Fr: Canon Porte-Amarre; Ger: Rett 
geschutz. 

LINE TRAFFIC. The business of j 
porting passengers and cargo, with v 
of the “liner” category having fixed s 
111 os as to dates of sailing, route and po 
call, with regular cargo rates. 

LINE TRAWLER. General term foi 
ing boats using long set lines (also i 
trawl lines) which are stretched ove 
sea bottom and held in position at ead 
with a light anchor. 

LINE TUB (U. S.). A large shallow 
in which the whale line of a whaleboa 
carefully stowed in successive Flemish 
LINE OF APSIDES. The line conn? 
the perihelion and the aphelion. 
LINING. 1. A term applied to dee 
fishing by moans of lines with baited h 
The length of lines and methods used 
according to the nature of the catch 
custom. The fishing lines may be th 
from the vessel or may be carried oi 
dories some distance away from the v 
The terms short-lining, great-lining, or 
lining refer to the depths of water in ^ 
the boats operate. Lining may be di' 
under two heads: (a) hand-line fishing 
long-lining or line trawling. 

Fr: Piche aux Cordes; Ger: A 
fischerei. 

See Deck Hand-Lining, Dory Hand* 
ing, Great Lining, Hand-Li 
Long-Lining. 

2. The process of covering a steel ve 
cargo hold with a wood lining preparj 
to loading her with grain or similar 
cargo. 

3 . A general term used to df 
strengthening pieces affixed to a sail v 
necessary, to prevent chafing or to 
force the sail. Also called band, lining c 
Linings include reef bands, leech lining 
lining, buntline cloths, middle-band, 
lining, footband, reef tackle pieces; ai 
fore-and-aft sails : clew, head, tack, 
corner pieces. 

Fr: Renfort; Douhlage; Ger: Ye,rdo\ 
lung ; Y erstdrkungsband. 

See Anchor Lining, Top Lining. 

4 . The light wood covering general! 
feather and groove boarding applied oi 
vessels side in cabins and storerooms, 
called eleading. 

Fr: Lamhrissage; Doublage; ' 
Bekleidung, 
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LINING CLOTH. 

See Lining. 

LINT. L Name given to each one of the 
nets which make up a of drift nets. 

It refers more particularly to the center 
part of each net, the sides or margins being 
known as “hoddy/’ or in Scotland as 
^^gales” or '^boards.” 

Fr: Alese; Ger: Netzwand. 

2. The middle curtain made of small 
meshed netting in a trammel net. 

Fr: Annie; Ger: Schlange. 

LIP. The thin end on a scarfed piece of 
timber. The lip should have a thickness of 
about 25 per cent of the depth of the scarf 
in order that it can bear calking as required 
for keel and stem scarfs. Also called scarf 
lip, nib, jog. 

Fr: LevTe; Bee; Ger: Lippe. 

LIP A. A Philippine canoe originating from 
the Tawi-Tawi group of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago. Also called lipa-lipa. The hull is 
made of a dugout basis with planked sides 
and has no outriggers. It is used by the 
Mohammedan Moros for the transportation 
of passengers. 

LIPPEB-LIPPEE. A single-sheet Aus- 
tralian bark canoe of the Gnombur tribe 
from Port Essington, Coburg Peninsula 
(Northern Territor}’). Its sides are stiffened 
by gunwale poles and in the bottom short 
pieces of bark are placed crosswise in order 
to preserve the shape and give more struc- 
tural strength. Length 18 ft., breadth 2 ft. 
Carries 8 people. 

LIPPER. A slight ruffling on the surface 
of the sea. Light spray from small waves 
under the bow. A small sea coming over the 
rail. Also called leaper, 

LIPPERINGS. 

See Slximgtillioiu 

LIQTIID CARGO- Liquid cargoes include 
mineral oils, whale oil, vegetable oil (palm 
oil), creosote, molasses, turpentine, and in 
general any liquid suitable for carriage in 
bulk. The specific gravity of these cargoes 
may vary from 0.7 to over 1.0, and their 
viscosity is often high. 

Fr: Chargement Liqidde; Ger: FliUstge 
Ledwng. 

LIQUID COMPASS. A magnetic Compaq 
in which the card nearly floats in a bowl 
Allied with distilled water to which 35 per 
cent of alcohol is added to prevent freezing. 
The bowl is hermetically sealed with pure 
India rubber and a corrugated expansion 
chamber is attached to the bottom to allow 


for expansion and contraction of the liquid. 
The card is a thin disc either painted or 
covered with linen upon which the degrees 
and points are painted, the needles being 
enclosed in brass. The center of the card 
is secured to a round brass float which is 


A. Bridsre 

B. Card 
C- Magnet 

D. J’ewel 

E. Pivot 


Liquid Compass 

F. Lead filling for bal- 
ance weight 
Gr. Balance weight 
H. Bottom glass 
jr. Expansion diaphragm 


SO constructed that when resting on the 
pivot the buoyancy is negative and there 
is a minimum of friction. On the under side 
of the float there is a deep conical hollow 
with a tiny agate cup at its apex, which 
rests on the pin. The object of having the 
bowl filled with a liquid mixture is to reduce 
the weight oa the pi%mt and to dampen the 
oscillations of the card. Also called spirit 
compass, fluid compass, wet compass. 

Fr: Compos a Liquide; Ger: FluM- 
kompass; FlussigkeiUkompass ; 
Schvdmmkompass. 

LIS-ALIS. 

See Alis-Alis. 

LISL A plank-built canoe with keel and 
high upturned stem and stem of the Solo^ 
mon Islands. The framing consists of 
inserted ribs tied to eyed cleats. 

LIST. The leaning or inclination of a vesh 
sel. A vessel is said to be listed when she 
has found equilibrium in any position other 
than upright, whether owing to an unsym- 
metric distribution of weights or to any 
peculiarity of form. Listing is a static con- 
dition, as distinguished from heeling, which 
is dynamic. 

Fr: Gite; Ger: Schlagseite. 

See Crew’s List, Passenger List Stem- 
ming List 

LISTERBAAT. An open rowing and sail- 
ing boat originating from the province of 
Lister used in the drift-net mackerel fish- 
eries of the southwest coast of Norway. The 
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hull is built with sharp stern, deep keel, and 
hollow floors. It has usually about six frames 
and a breasthook at each end, clinker 
planking, and waterways or runways along 
the sides from stem to stern. There are five 
thwarts and the mast is stepped through 
the second from the bow at about one-third 
the boat’s length. The rig consists of a sprit 
mainsail and two headsails with a short 
running bowsprit which passes through an 
iron ring on the starboard side of the stem. 
Its heel is held in a wooden bar which 
crosses the boat’s bows. Length, over-all 40 
ft.; on keel, 30 ft. 2% in. Beam 15 ft. IVs 
in. Depth 4 ft. 8 in. (Typical.) 

LISTER SKOITE. A small decked fishing 
vessel employed in the North Sea drift-net 
fisheries on the southeastern coast of Nor- 
way. It takes its specific name from the 
fishing locality of Lister, where it is said 
to have originated, although it closely 
resembles boats from the southwestern 
provinces of Sweden. It varies in length 
from 27 to 38 ft. The hull is keel-built with 
curved stem and sternpost clinker planking. 
It is sprit-rigged with long bowsprit reaching 
back to the mast and used as spinnaker 
boom when running free. The mainsail is a 
loose-footed spritsail of nearly uniform 
width. In light winds a club-headed topsail 
seta on a long pole (30 ft.) which comes 
nearly as far down as the deck on the for- 
ward side of the mast. Length over-all 36 
ft. 3 in. Beam 12 ft. 1 in. Depth 6 ft. 8 in^ 
(Typical.) 

LITOSILO. A magnesia cement deck\ 
sheathing used on steel decks as a substitute * 
for wooden planking. Also called magnasil, 
magnesite. 

See Decking. 

LITTLE BROTHER. A term used by sea- 
men when referring to a secondary hurricane 
following a main disturbance. 

LITTLE MONSOON. A northwest wind 
which blows in the Indian Ocean from 
November to May in the area lying between 
the and 10® south latitude and near the 
longitude of Sumatra and Java. 

LITTORAL RKtHTS, The rights bestowed 
on the owner of land bounding upon 
navigable waters subject to statutory rules 
and governmental regulations, They are 
termed ^littoral’' as respects tidal waters 
and 'Riparian’’ as respeots non tidal waters. 
LIVE HARPOON, 

See Live Iron, 


LIVE IRON. A whaleman’s term meaning 
a harpoon in use or ready for use. Also 
called live harpoon. (Obsolete.) 

LIVE OAK. A compact, fine-grained, very 
strong and durable wood found in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf states. Approved 
by classification societies for all structural 
parts of wooden ships. It is free from gallic 
acid but does not take spike fastenings 
well; bolts and treenails are used in prefer- 
ence. Weight when seasoned about 60 lb. 
per cu. ft. 

Fr: Chene vert; Ger: Steineichenholz. 
LIVERPOOL HEAD. A sheet-metal 
ventilation fixture comprising two drums, 
one inside the other, with staggered open- 
ings. It is fitted on the top of ventilators 
or galley stovepipe to prevent the entrance 
of sea water, while permitting the passage of 
air or exhaust gases. 

LIVERPOOL HOUSE. A superstructure 
extending from side to side and situated 
amidships in large (steel built) sailing ves- 
sels. It contained the accommodation for 
the master and the officers. The steering gear 
was placed on the top of this house. It 
extended over one-sixth to two-thirds of the 
vessel’s length, adding largely to structural 
strength and giving considerable reserve 
buoyancy, besides preventing decks from 
being swamped by boarding seas fore and 
aft. 

LIVERPOOL VIRUS. A bacillus used for 
the destruction of rats on board ship, in 
warehouses, and so on. It is harmless to 
animals except rats, and mice. The cause 
of extermination is due to an infectious 
disease of the intestines which the virus 
produces and, as rats are cannibalistic in 
their habits, the disease spreads rapidly. 
LIVESTOCK. Live animals. The term 
includes all domesticated quadrupeds such 
as sheep, horses, mules, asses and swine. 
Livestock or provender taken on board fox 
their sustenance does not come under the 
general heading of cargo except when it 
constitutes the only article of exportation 
from the port of departure or, if according 
to the custom of the port, the word cargo 
is understood to cover livestock. 

Ft: Bitcil; Ger: Viehstand, 

LIZARD. A short length of rope having a 
thimble or bull’s-eye spliced into its ®id 
and used as a leader for rigging. A traveling 
lizard is sometimes fitted to the middle of - ^ 
lifeboat’s falls for use in taking up the 
when the boat is being hoisted. A lizard 
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also used on a light yard for stopping the 
yard rope out on the quarter of the yard 
previous to sending it down from aloft 
Pr: Guide ; Mancheite ; Ger: Brilh. 

See Bunt Lizard, Long Lizard. 
LJUNGSTROM RIG. A rig for small sail- 
ing boats, the desi^ of which is based on 
modern aerodynamics. It consists of a sinele 
jib-shaped sail. The luff is attached to^*a 
revolving mast which can be spun around 
with the aid of an endless rope. Priction is 
reduced by ball bearings where the mast 
passes through the deck and where it is 
stepped in the bottom of the boat. About 
ten revolutions of the mast will roll up the 
sail entirely. The mast is round and unstayed 
and provided with a groove in which the 
luff of the sail is set. The halyards run 
inside the m ast. There is only one staj’, an 
adjusted backstay. The afterpart of the sail 
is made of heavier canvas; thus it becomes 
a trysail when canvas is being shortened on 
account of weather conditions. 

In certain cases the rig is provided with 
a double sail so that each half of the sail 
can be opened out, one to port and the 
other to starboard when running before the 
wind. The strongest point in favor of this 
rig is its efficiency when going to windward 
or sailing very close to the wind. 
LLOYD’S. A London institution incor- 
porated by act of Parliament in 1871 in 
which all forms of insurance, except life 
insurance, can be effected. The corporation 
does not subscribe policies, the risks being 
accepted by individual members known as 
underwriters, each one of them signing for 
a specified sum for which he alone is 
responsible. Each member before being 
elected as a Lloyd’s underwriter has to 
place with the corporation securities to an 
amoimt of £15,000 minimum, the amount 
required being in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the member’s commitments. It com- 
prises about 600 underwriting members and 
about 200 non-underwriting. 

See Custom of Lloyd’s, Germanischer 
Lloyd. 

Grey, H. M., Lloyd’s Yesterday and Today, 
London, 1922; Wright and Fayle, History 
of Lloyd’s, London, 1928. 

LLOYD’S AGENTS. Agents in different 
ports appointed by the Committee of 
Lloyd’s Underwriters. Their principal duties 
are to report to headquarters on all losses 
and casualties, arrivals and departures of 
ships; further, to assist masters and owners 
of ships on the Regista: in case of casualty, 


etc., and to collect and pass on to Lloyd’s 
Underwriters any special infcrmaiion likely 
to be of interest to members. 

Pr: Agents du Lloyd; Ger: Lloyd's Agent, 

See Ship’s Agent, Forwarding Agent 
LLOYD’S LENGTH. The len^h used for 
classification purposes in accordance with 
Lloyd's Register of Shipping rules. It is 
measured from the foreside of the stem to 
the after side of the stempost to the Sum- 
mer load waterline. 

LLOYD’S LIST. A daily publication of 
shipping news issued in London by the 
corporation or Lloyds underwriters. 
LLOYD’S POLICY. A standard tyye of 
marine insurance policy on which most 
existing forms are based. 

Fr: Police du Lloyd; Ger: Lloyd’s Police. 
LLOYD’S REGISTER OF SHIPPING. 
The largest and oldest British classification 
society, established in 1834, and united with 
the Underwriters Registry for Iron Ships 
in 18S5. It is entirely independent from 
the British Underwriters Organization 
known as “Lloyd’s.” Lloyd’s Register is 
governed by a committee composed of ship- 
owners, underwriters, and ship and engine 
builders. 

S>Tnbols recorded in the Register book: 

® 100 A.l. Indicates the highest class for 
steel vessels and is granted to all %^essels 
built under siirvey and in accordance with 
the Society’s rules and regulations, and 
when the scantlings are such as will entitle 
them to the maximum draft permitted by 
the dimensions. The notation “With free- 
board” is assigned to ships of lighter scant- 
lings haling less than the maximum draft 
permitted by the dimensions. 

Other notations, such as ‘*Carr 3 ^g Petro- 
leum in Bulk,” “For Special Service,” indi- 
cate^ that the vessel is engaged in a specif 
service and that the scantlings and arrange- 
ments have been approved by the society. 

The maltese cross indicates that the vessel 
has been built under surv^ey. 

The figure “1” placed after letter "A” 
indicates that the anchors and cables have 
been tested by the Society’s surveyors and 
are in accordance with the rules. 

The symbol ® L.M.C. shown in red type 
indicates that the engines and boilers have 
been constructed under survey and that a 
“Lloyd’s Machinery Certificate” has be«i 
granted. 

The highest class symbol assigned to 
wooden vessels is the letter “A” in black 
type, followed by a number ranging from S 
to 18 which is determined by the timber 
employed in the construction, the t 3 rpe and 
qu^ty of fastenings, method of constanio- 
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tion, and other associated items. Letter A 
in red type denotes that the vessel has 
lapsed into the second division of the first 
class. ‘‘M” is an intermediate class; and 
letter “E” is the lowest class for wooden 
vessels. 

A red line with a date beneath in place 
of any of the characters inserted in the 
Register book indicates that the class has 
been expunged because the rules have not 
been complied with. A single black line 
with a date beneath indicates that the class 
has been withdrawn through reported 
defects in hull or machinery. Three dote 
indicate the withdrawal of class at owner’s 
request. 

LLOYD’S SIGNAL STATION. One of 

the signal stations established by Lloyd’s 
Underwriters on the coasts of Great Britain 
and abroad. Passing ships may show their 
designating numbers or letters by the inter- 
national code of signals to these stations 
and are then immediately reported by 
Lloyd’s in the (London) Shipping Gazette 
and Lloyd’s list. 

Fr: Paste Signaleiique du Lloyd; Ger: 
Lloyd^s Signalstation. 

LO. Single-outrigger dugout canoe from 
Eromanga Island, southern New Hebrides, 
similar to the nm. 

LOAD DISPLACEMENT. The displace- 
ment of a vessel when it floats at its loaded 
draft or when it has all its weights on 
board. 

Fr: Deplacement en Charge; Ger: Bela- 
dene Verdrdngung ; Beladenes 
Deplacement, 

LOADED DRAFT. The draft at load dis- 
placement. 

Fr: Tirant d^Eau en Charge; Ger: Bela- 
dener Tiejgang. 

LOADING. The act of putting cargo on 
board. 

Fr: Charger; Ger: Verladen, 

LOADING BERTH. A station in which a 
ship lies or can lie at a wharf, pier, and so 
on. The space given to or allotted to a ship 
to lie in when in a dock or basin. The place 
alongside a pier or in a roadstead, where a 
vessel can load or discharge. 

Fr: Paste de Chargement; Ger: Lade- 
stelle; Ladeplatz. 

LOADING BROKER. A shipbroker who 
represents a shipowner at a given port to 
the extent of finding cargoes and loading 
vessels on owner’s behalf. Such arrange- 
ments are generally of a permanent nature, 
the agent being remunerated by a percent- 
age of all freight and passage money 


collected by him. One who habitually pro- 
cures cargoes for vessels on the berth for 
a certain port or trade. 

Fr: Courtier d’ Afjretement ; Ger; Fracht- 
Schijfsmakler. 

In the regular liner traffic tlie loading 
broker engages shipments in advance and 
does all preparatory work as between ship- 
per and shipowner up to the time of actual 
shipment. 

LOADING DAYS. The number of lay 
days allowed for loading cargo as specified 
in a charter party. 

Fr: Jours de Chargement; Ger: Lade- 
jrist; Ladezeit. 

LOADING IN TURN. A charter parly 
term indicating that when several boats are 
waiting to reach a berth for loading, the 
loading of each shall commence in order of 
arrival at the berth, or according to the 
sequence in which notices of readiness are 
served. Also called turn loading. 

Ger: Reihenfolge-Beladung. 

LOADING ON THE BERTH. A term 
meaning that a ship is available for loading 
parcels of general cargo, as a common 
carrier. 

LOADING TURN. Rotation or order for 
ships to berth and load (or discharge) 
cargo. 

Fr: Tour de Chargement; Ger: Reiherir 
jolge der Beladung. 

LOADING WARRANTIES. Expressed 
warranties sometimes found in marine 
insurance policies which restrict the classes 
or cargo or the quantity of some particular 
classes of cargo to be carried by the vessel. 
LOAD LINE. See Load Waterline. 
LOADLINE DISC. A disc 12 in. in 
diameter marked amidships below the deck 
line and intersected by a horizontal line 
18 in. long and 1 in. wide, the upper edge 
of which passes through the center of the 
disc. The letters on each side of the disc 
indicate the assigning authority: AB., 
American Bureau; B.Y., Bureau Veritas; 
L.R., Lloyd’s Register, and so on. 

Fr: Disque de Franc^Bord ; Ger: Lade- 
linie-Kreis. 

See Plimsoll Mark. 

LOAD WATERLINE, The intersection of 
the surface of the ship with the plane of 
the surface of the water when the ship is 
floating with her designed load on board, 
and is perfectly upright in the water. The 
line of immersion when a vessel is loaded. 
The waterline corresponding to the maxi- 
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mum draft to which a Tessel is permitted 
to load either by the freeboard regulations, 
the conditions of classification, or the con- 
ditions of service. 

'Ft: Ligne de Charge; Ger: Tiefiadelinie ; 

Ladewasserlinie, 


Oeci Line 



Load Line Marks 


The rules which determine the maximum 
permissible load line in merchant ships with 
a tonnage of 150 gross or more, engaged on 
international voyages, have been laid dopi 
by the international convention respecting 
load lines (1930) and have been adopted 
by most maritime countries. The load lines 
prescribed by this corivention are ; 

The summer load line, marked “S”. 

The winter load line, mark^ “W”. 

The winter North Atlantic load line, 
marked “WNA”. 

The tropical load line, marked “T”. 

The fresh-water load line, marked 

Each of these is indicated by a 
horizontal mark, nine inches long and one 
inch wide. The marks extend from, and are 
at right angles to, the vertical line mark 
twenty-one inches forward of the center of 
the load line disc. , 

Er: Ligne de Charge; Oer: Tiefladehme ; 

Ladewasserlinie. 

Amott, D., Load Line Regulations with 
Special Reference to the International Load 
Line Convention to 1930, Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, New York, 
1930; Foster-King, J., “Annual Load Lme 
Surveys,” Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Tramactiom, vol. 81 
(1937-38) ; U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation, Regulations for the 
Establishment of Load lanes for Merchant 
Vessels, Washin^on, 1941. 

LOBSTER CAR. An oblong rectagular 
wooden box about 6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide and 


2 ft. deep with open seams or numerous small 
holes to permit free circulation of water. 
These boxes are moored close to the shore 
and used by fishermen for holding lobsters 
alive until they are marketed. Some cars of 
larger size used by dealers have the inside 
divided into a series of compartments by 
horizontal and vertical partitions to prevent 
lobsters from huddling together and thus 
killing each other by their own weight. 
LOBSTER TRAP. A device to catch lob- 
sters. Lobster traps vary a good deal in 
shape but basically ail are crate-like con- 
tainers made of wooden laths. The lobster, 
attracted by a bag of bait and netting hang- 
ing inside, crawls through a funnel-shaped 
net at either end of the trap. Also called 
lobster pot:, creel, lobster basket. 

Fr: easier; Ger: Hummerkorb; Krebs- 
reuse. 

Traps are weighted with flat stones and 
are slung on a rope, or warp, whose len^h 
varies with the depth of the water in which 
the traps are to be set. On the other end 
of the rope is a wooden float painted with 
the lobsterman’s identification marks^ and 
colors. Lobster traps may be set singly, 
with a rope and buoy attached to each pot, 
or they may be set in “trawls” wherein 
eight or ten pots are fastened together by 
20- or 30-ft. connecting ropes. 

U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Memorandum S. 
199, Washington, 1937. 

LOCAL APPARENT NOON. The instant 
of the transit of the true sun acrcss the 
meridian. 

Fr: Midi apparent du Lieu; Ger: Schein- 
barer Ortsmittag. 

LOCAL APPARENT TIME. The hour 
angle of the apparent sim measured west- 
ward from the ship’s meridian. 

Fr: Heure Yraie du Lieu; Gter: Schem- 
bare Ortszeit. 

LOCAL ATTRACTION. Any magnetic 
disturbance, temporary or otherwise, of a 
compass due to iron, steel, dynamo, electric 
wiring, and so on, situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the compass but not 
included in the stationary metal surround- 
ing it. The effect of cargo containing iron 
ore, machinery, and so on, may also be 
classed as local attraction. 

Fr: Attraction Locale; Ger: &rthche 
Ablenkung. 

LOCAL MEAN NOON. The instant of 
the transit of the mean sun across the 
meridian. 

Fr: Midi M<^en du Ldeu; Gar: MitUerer 
Ortsmittag, 
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LOCAL SIDEREAL IfOON. The instant 
of the transit of the First Point of Aries 
across the meridian. 

Fr: Midi Sideral du Lieu; Oer: Sideraler 
Ortsmittag, 

LOCAL TIME. Solar time reckoned at 
each particular place from an epoch deter- 
mined by local convenience such as the 
transit of the sun’s center over the meridian 
of the place. 

If the apparent sun is used as the index, 
its position measures local apparent time; 
if the mean sun, local mean time. 

Fr: Heure du Lieu; Temps Local; Ger: 
Ortszeit. 

LOCAL TRANSIT. In asjbronomy the 
passage of a celestial body across the 
observer’s meridian. 

LOCATION CLAUSE. A marine insur- 
ance cargo clause attaching to the interest 
before shipment in the event of an ^‘open 
cover.” It limits the liability of the under- 
•writera when several shipments have accu- 
mulated in one particular place and they 
are deatro 3 ^ed or damaged by a peril covered 
in the policy. 

LOCATION CLERK (U. S.). An assistant 
to the delivery clerk, who keeps the record 
of the location of all cargo discharged from 
ship to dock. 

LOCH FYNE SKIFF. Fishing craft from 
the west coast of Scotland mostly found 
around Loch Fyne, the Isle of Bute, and 
Kilbrennan Sound. Two methods of con- 
struction are used. The clinker-built boats 
are decked forward on a length of 12 to 

ft. Two thwarts are worked in the after- 
part. Present-day carvel-built skiffs are 
fully decked with fish hatch amidships and 
cuddy forward. Straight stem and strongly 
raked sternpost are features common to 
both types. Recently built craft have an 
auxiliary engine and canoe or cruiser stem. 
The sail plan consists of a standing lug 
mainsail and jib set flying on a short bow- 
sprit. The mast is placed in a long boxlike 
tabernacle so that it can be lowered. Length 
over-all 30 to 40 ft. Breadth 9 to 12 ft. 
Depth 5 ft. Draft forward 2 ft., aft 6 ft. 
(Average.) 

LOCK. An enclosure in a canal or river or 
at the entrance to a tidal dock, provided 
with gates at each end, and used in raising 
or lowering vessels as they pass from one 
level to another. 

Ft: £clu$e a Sas; Ger: Schleuse; Kam- 
Tnerschleuse. 


See Entrance Lock. 

LOCK (to). The action of ^passing a vessel 
through a lock. 

Fr: ^Jcluser; Ger: Durchschleusen. 
LOCKAGE. Charge against a ship for 
passing through locks. 

Fr: Droits d'Ecluse; Ger: Schleusengeld. 
LOCKED HARBOR. A harbor landlocked 
by shoals or reefs so that vessels cannot 
readily go in or out. 

LOCKED SCARF. General term for vari- 
ous types of scarf joints into which some 
kind of locking device such as a key, a 
hook, or a strap is introduced to prevent 
any sideway or endwise movement of the 
joint. 

LOCKING BAR. 

See Hatch Locking Bar. 



A. Rudder C. Rudder Stop E. Rudder Post 

B. Split Pin D. Bushing F. Head 


LOCKING PINTLE. A pintle with a head 
on its bottom end to prevent the rudder 
from unshipping. It is usually the top 
pintle. 

Fr: Aiguillot a THe; Ger: Schlossfinger- 
ling. 

See Pintle. 
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LOCK SIGNAL. A harbor signal relating 
to the opening or closing of lock gates. 

Fr: Signal dfScluse; Ger: Schleusensignal. 
LOCK STRAKE. In wooden ships: the 
inner strake of waterway planking when of 
the two-strake type. The middle strake, if 
three strakes are worked. So called because 
it is let in by a score or lock taken out of 
the beams. 

Fr: Gouttiere; Ger: Lukenstringer. 
LOCUST. The timber of the acacia tree. 
An extremely durable straight-grained wood 
of yellow color. Its use is almost entirely 
coiined to treenails, and dowels for scarfs 
and cleats. Weight when seasoned about 48 
lb. per cu. ft. 

Fr: Acacia; Ger: Akazienholz, 

LODGING KNEE. 

See Bosom Knee. 

LODIA. A Russian sailing vessel from the 
White Sea employed in the coasting trade 
and also for walrus hunting during the 
summer months between Cape Kanin and 
Kara Bay. Length 36 to 60 ft. Breadth 10 
to 17% ft. Depth 7 to 11 ft. Deadweight 
capacity 25 to 130 tons. (Typical.) 

The hull is keel-built with bluff bow, 
rounded stem, transom stem, and outboard 
rudder. It is decked and has a poop with 
cabin. It is rigged with three masts. The 
fore and main are lug-rigged. The mizzen 
is a gaff sail with boom. The foremast is 
stepped just abaft the stem and the foresail 
is tacked down to a bumkin. There is a 
bowsprit with whiskers and one headsail. 
LODKA. A Siberian rowing boat of the 
lower Yenisei, flat-bottomed with sharp 
ends and fair sheer. The larger boats are 
up to 20 ft. long. It is a clumsy craft 
constructed of roughly sawed planks, and 
wood fastened. 

LOFTING. 

See Laying Off. 

LOFT PAPER. A very heavy paper 
especially made to lessen expansion or con- 
traction due to atmospheric conditions and 
used by shipyards in the manufacture of 
templates for flat plating in the mold 
loft. 

LOFT RIGGER. One who works in a rig- 
ging loft, and prepares standing and run- 
ning rigging, and cargo gear to be fitted on 
board ship. 

LOFTSMAN. A shipyard worker who lays 
down the ship^s lines taken from plans 
supplied by the drawing office full size on 
the mold loft floor and makes full-size paper 
or wooden templates for various parts of 


the vessel’s structure. A developer is a lofts- 
man particularly skilled in work requiring 
development of curved plates. Also called 
linesman (U. S.), developer (U. S.). 

Fr: Traceur; Ger: Schnurbodenarbeiter, 
LOG. 1. An apparatus for measuring the 
apparent rate of a ship’s motion through the 
water. 

Fr: Loch; Ger: Log. 

See Deck Log, Dutchman’s Log, Electric 
Log, Ground Log, Hand Log, Har- 
poon Log, Pitometer Log, Screw 
Log, Submerged Screw Log, Taff- 
rail Log. 

Measurement of Speed at Sea, Engineer 
(London) , voL 156, August 25, 1933. 

2. A piece of wood after the bark has 
been removed and the sides squared. 

Fr; Bois J^quarri; Ger: Log; Klotz. 

See Bilge Log, Bottom Log, Shaft Log, 
Logbook, Sea Log. 

LOG (to). 1. To enter in the official logbook 
the name of a seaman with his offense and 
the penalty attached to it. Also to enter 
or record in the logbook any special event 
such as births, deaths and so on. 

2. Said of a ship moving at a specified 
speed according to the indications given by 
the log. 

LOG-BOARD. A slate in a folding frame 
on which was written at intervals during 
the day everything connected with the 
progress of the ship on her voyage, as well 
as any occurrences worthy of notice. 
(Obsolete.) 

Fr: Table de Loch; Ger: WachttafeL 
LOGBOOK. A ship’s journal or tabulated 
summary of the performance of the vessel, 
her engines and other daily events. The log- 
book is regarded as legal evidence on mat- 
ters which the master is required by law to 
enter therein. In a collision suit the log- 
: books are admissible as evidence when 
called for and when a testimony is more 
intelligible by a reference to them. In order 
to establish a valid claim under a policy 
of marine insurance the evidence nece^ry 
to prove that some accident has overtaken 
the vessel is furnished by the lo^ook 
as weU as by the master’s protest. Abo 
called Log. 

See Engine Room Logbook, Official Log- 
book, Scrap Logbook, Ship’s Log- 
book. 

LOG CANOE. A double-ended sailing 
canoe from Chesapeake Bay, used for oyster 
tonging and fishing. The hull is constructed 
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of a number of pine logs hollowed and 
shaped with adz and iixe and bolted together. 
There are two varieties: (a) the poquoson 
or Virginia type with high bow and stem in 
which the hull is composed of a keel log, 
two garboard logs and a number of wing 
logs, the latter being naturally-cnirvod logs 
which form the sides up to the gunwale. 
The pocomokc type in which the sides arc 
built up of sawed lumlx'r attached to the 
wing logs by ribs or frames lik(' those of an 
ordinary boat. All have a cent(‘rboanl 6 to 
S ft. long. A waterway about 15 in. wide 
extends the whole length on either side of 
a coaming 6 in. high. The rig consists of 
one or two nuusks with leg-of-iuul.ton sails 
and a jib whicdi ta<?ks down to a short bow- 
sprit. These c.anoes are good sea boals and 
fast under sail. Their huigth ranges from 
25 to 36 ft. with a b('mn of 61^ to 0 ft. and 
a draft of 1 to 2 ft. Fre^(d}oar<l amidships 12 
to 20 in. When uscul for fishing two wells 
were fitted abaft the cenii'rboard trunk. 
Moat of these boats have luaai r(*plae.ed by 
planked deadrise boats. 

Brewington, M. V., Chosaprako Bay Log 
Omoe.% Mariner’s Mustaun, Newport News, 
Publication no. 3 (1037). 

LOG CHIP. A thin flat piece of board in 
the form of a quadrant of a circle, attmdied 
to the end of a long line. Also called log 
ship. It is loa<led with load on tho arc to 
make it float point up. 

Fr: Bateau de Loch; Gor: Loghrett; 
Loguchcit 

LOG GOVERNOR. A steadying device of 
the wheel or <himbbell type fitted to the 
line of a taftrail log. It prevents jerky action 
caused by the length of the lino and gives 
steadiness to the revolutions of tho spindle 
of the indicator. 

Fr: Rigulnteur de Loch: Ger; Log Eegto^ 
laiOT. 

LOG RAIL. A low rail found on wooden 
coasters and other small craft. It is made 
of a strip of wood narrower on top than at 
the deck and is ustially flitted with a cap- 
ping piece. 

LOGGER. Name given in the Nether- 
lands and Germany to a ketch-rigged fishing 
boat used for lining and drifting in the 
North Sea, Also called Zeillogget, The hull 
is built with keel, straight, vertical stem, 
elliptical counter stem. It is decked fore 
and aft. Length 72 to 96 ft. Breadth 16% 
to 20 ft. Tonnage 70 to 200. Crew 10 to 14. 
The rig includes a running bowsprit with 


jib and foresail, a miter-cut boomless, gaff 
mainsail, and a mizzen staysail. Some boata 
have a Added main topmast and carry a 
jackyard toi\sail, while in others there is a 
pole mainmast without topmast. The miz- 
zonmast is a pole spar and carries a boomed 
mizzen and ja(^kyard topsail, 
LOGGERHEAD (U. S.). A projecting 
timber in the stern of a whaleboat around 
which tho whale line Wiis snubbed after the 
whale hjid lanm struck. Also called bollard 
(G. B.), billothcad. 

LOG GLASS. A sandghiss used in connec- 
tion with the chip log. There were two log 
glasses used: the long glass which ran out 
in 28 seconds and the short glass which ran 
out in 14 seconds. Tho long glass was used 
only when the vessel travoiod at speeds of 
l(‘SH than 5 mi. an hour. When going at 
greatly incrc'asod rate tho short glass was 
used and th(‘ number of knots indicated 
was doubled, the log line being constructed 
1.0 stiit the log glaH.s. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Ampoulette; M>Uer; Ger: Loggias. 
LOG INDICATOR. Tho n'givStering mech- 
anism of a taffrail log by which tho revolu- 
tions of th(^ rotator are recorded and 
conv(Tted into miles and fractions of miles. 
Also called log register. It consists essen- 
tially of a (a)ntaining the clockwork 
and a tube enclosing the spindle and the ball 
Ix'arings, whi(di tako the pull of the line. 
The forward (md of the case is fitted with 
throe dials whiidi rcatord n^spectively frac- 
tions, units, and tons of miles up to one 
hnnilrtul The whole mecluinism is secured 
to tho taffrail by a socket provided with a 
half girnbal to receive tho strain in direct 
line, 

LOG LINE, Line ma<lci of hemp for a chip 
log and of braided cotton twine (^4-iii. 
diameter) for piitent s(;rew logs. The length 
of a c.hip-log lin(^ is 150 fathoms. For patent 
logs it vari(ns according to tho speed of the 
vessel. On fast craft longer linos are needed. 
Tho first 15 or 30 fathoms of the chip-log 
line, called ^^stray line” is marked by a 
piece of red bunting. The line from this 
point is divided into parts of 47 ft. 3 in. 
each, called knots. They are marked by 
pieces of cord tucked through the strands 
with knots in their next corresponding 
point, Bach knot is subdivided into fifths 
and marked with a white rag. The line is 
allowed to run out while a 28-second glass 
is emptying itself. The result is the rate of 
speed of the vessel as 47B bears the same 
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proportion to 6075.7 (The feet contained in 
a mean nautical mile) than 28 to 3500 : (the 
seconds contained in an hour.) Patent log 
lines made of plaited stuff are known by the 
number of threads used in their manufac- 
ture. They are generally sold in 60 fathom 
coils. Weight 5 ozs. per ft. 

Pr: Ldgne de Loch; Ger: Logleine. 

LOG RAFT. A cigar-shaped raft of large 
dimensions used for conveying round timber 
by sea from place of origin to market. 
Before assembling the logs, a floating 
cradle composed of inverted bends spaced 
about twelve feet apart is constructed and 
used as a guide or holder in forming the 
raft. When the cradle has been launched the 
logs are brought alongside and placed inside 
the cradle by derrick scows. Heavy chains 
encircle the body of the raft and hold it 
together. Log rafts of 400 to 700 ft. length 
are towed down the Pacific coast for dis- 
tances of 500 or 600 miles. 

Bishop, E. K., Sea-going Rafts on the 
Pacific, Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, vol. 16, no. 1, October (1898); 
Springer, J. F., Ocean going Log Rafts, 
Scientific American, vol. Ill, no. 20, 
November 14, 1914. 

LOG REEL. A small wooden reel around 
which the log line of a ship log is wound. 

Fr: Moulinet de Loch; Ger: Logrolle. | 
LOI. An East Indian dugout canoe with | 
outriggers from the east coast of Wetar 
Island (Lesser Sunda Islands) and similar 
to the hero. 

LOLL. A ship is said to loll when it is 
unstable in the upright position due to 
negative metacentric height, but acquires 
positive stability at some angle of heel. 
This can be brought about by excessive free 
surface, or insufficient ballast in a ship in 
light condition. 

See Crank, Metacentric Height 
LOMME. Trading boat originating from 
Tolkemitt (East Prussia) and specially 
adapted for navigation in the Kurische and 
Frische Hafls. The hull is very beamy with 
full lines. The ratio of length to breadth 
varies from 3 to 2 V 2 to 1. The framing is of 
oak with clinker-built planking. Composite 
construction is occasionally resorted to with 
steel knees and frames. There is no keel or 
keelson: the center bottom plank is given 
2 to 3 in. extra thickness. The rig varies 
according to the size of the boats. The 
smaller units, about 52 ft. in length, are 
cutter-rigged, and those from 60 to 75 ft. 
are ketch-rigged with two headsails. A small 


square topsail is occasionally set on the 
larger boats. All use pole masts. Large and 
heavy leeboards are carried. 

Although the Lomme is chiefly built for 
trading in the comparatively smooth waters 
of the West Prussian Haffs, the larger units 
are employed in the small coasting trade 
along the Pomeranian shores, and others 
trade as far as the Islands of Bornholm and 
Gotland, which tends to show that they are 
comparatively seaworthy. Smaller boats of 
this type used for fishing and called 
Flunder-Lomme, Strand-Lomme or Breit^ 
Ungslomme are also found in this district. 
Length 20.6 ft. Breadth 6.5 ft. (Average.) 
LONBEH. East Indian outrigger canoe 
from Sangi and Talaur Islands (North East 
Celebes). Rigged with one mast and used 
in the hook-and-line fisheries. Also called 
liendi. 

See BondeL 
LONBO. 

See BondeL 

LONBON CLAUSE. A bill of lading 
clause in common use which entitles the 
shipowners to land goods on the quay or to 
discharge them into craft hired by them 
immediately on arrival, at the consignee’s 
risk and expense. 

LONG ARM FLOOR TIMBER. In wooden 
shipbuilding an expression used in connec- 
tion with a t 3 Tpe of framing in which both 
floor timbers are of the same length, each 
being molded with a short arm on one 
side of the center line and a long arm on 
the other. The short arm of one floor 
extends on the same side of the center line 
as the long arm of the other floor, the long 
arm thus furnishing a lap for the attach- 
ment of the first futtock. In this type of 
frame the first futtock on one side is in 
the same tier as the second futtock on 
the other side. 

Fr: Yarangue h Branche Longiie; Ger: 

Langarmige Bodenwrange. 

LONG BENB CALKING TOOL. A metal 
calking tool with smooth or carding fsme, 
used only in places where it is inconvenient 
to use the smoothing tool or rough tool. 
It is called "short bend” or "long bend” 
calking tool according to the ah^e formed 
by the end. 

LONG BLAST. 

See Prolonged Blast. 

LONG BOAT. The largest boat formerly 
carried by merchant sailing vessels. It was 
equipped with mast, sails and oars and could 
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be used for transporting stores, water, and 
so on, and in open roadsteads was frequently- 
employed for conveying cargo between ship 
and shore. Length 20 to 40 ft. Breadth 0.35 
to 0.37 of length. Depth 0.38 to 0.40 of 
breadth. Rise of floors amidships 5 to 8“. 
Square stern. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Grand Canot; Chalowpe; Ger: Gross- 
Boot. 

LONG BRIDGE, LONG BRIDGE 
HOUSE. A bridge house which has a 
length exceeding 15 per cent of the ship’s 
length. Long bridge houses have the sheer 
strake and strengthenings raised from the 
upper deck to the bridge deck, which 
greatly increases the structural value of 
these erections. 

Fr: Chateau Long; Ger; Langes Brilcken- 
haus. 

LONG DISTANCE SIGNAL. One of a 
system of visual signals used when, owing 
to the distance or state of the atmosphere, 
the colors of flags could not be distinguished. 
There were three systems of distant signals 
in the international code. They involved 
respectively the use of (1) cones, balls, and 
drums; (2) balls, square flags, pennants, 
and whefts; (3) a fixed semaphore. The 
code signals in all these systems denote 
things or meanings rather than words. These 
signals were abolished in 1934. 

Ft: Signal a Grande Distance; Ger: 
Femsignal. 

LONG-END LINK. 

See Long-Stud Link. 

LONGER. A term used by stevedores to 
denote a row of barrels or casks stowed 
fore and aft, and end to end. 

LONG FAKE. 

See French Fake. 

LONG FORECASTLE. Forecastle with a 
length greater than 20 per cent of the 
vessel’s length. 

Fr: Gaillard Long; Ger: Langes Back, 
LONG-HAUL SEINE. A type of shore 
seine in which the net is comparatively 
short and is shot a good way out to sea. 
Two very long ropes are attached to it for 
hauling. One of these is held ashore and 
a boat carries out the net, swims it into 
position, and then brings the end of the 
other warp to the shore where both warps 
are then hauled upon so that the fish 
in a direct line between the net and the 
shore are caught. The principle of this net 
is therefore not unlike that of the trawl 
net. 


LONG-HAUL SEINING. A method of 
fishing in which a seine is dragged between 
two power boats for a certain distance and 
then landed by hand in shallow water. 
LONG HUNDRED (G. B.). A unit of 
measurement commonly used by fish trades- 
men in Great Britain. It is equal to 132 
fresh herrings or 120 mackerel. 

LONG ISLAND SCALLOP BOAT. A 
shallow-draft sailing craft developed in 
Great South Bay for gathering scallops in 
the adjoining areas where dredging with 
power-driven boats is forbidden by law. The 
length varies from 18 to 45 ft., with a draft 
of 2 to 3 ft. and a freeboard of about 12 in. 
amidships. The boats are cat- or sloop- 
rigged and fitted with a centerboard. The 
number of scallop dredges employed ranges 
from 6 for the smaller craft to 35 for the 
largest. They are tied to deck rings on the 
weather side. Most of the boats are pro- 
vided with a cabin aft. 

LONGITUDE. The longitude of a place 
is the distance east or west measured in 
degrees, minutes and seconds of arc on the 
equator between the prime meridian and 
the meridian passing through the place. 
Celestial longitude is measured on the 
ecliptic eastward from the vernal equinox. 

Fr: Longitude; Ger: Lange, 

See Difference of Longitude. 
LONGITUDE BY DEAD RECKONING. 
The longitude deduced from the course and 
distance sailed since the last observation. 
Also called longitude by account. 

Fr: Longitude par VEstime; Ger: Logge- 
Idnge. 

LONGITUDINAL FACTOR. The change 
in longitude from a given point in a Sumner 
line, brought about by the change of one 
minute in Latitude. 

See Sumner Line. 

LONGITUDINAL. One of the girders fit- 
ted on each side between center girder and 
margin plate in a double bottom. Also called 
side girder. Longitudinals are usually con- 
tinuous between solid floors. 

Fr: Support Latiral; Ger: Seitentrdger. 

See Deck Longitudinal; Shell Longi- 
tudinal. 

LONGITUDINAL CENTER OF BUOY- 
ANCY. The location of the center of 
buoyancy on the middle longitudinal center 
plane. 

LONGITUDINAL CENTER OF GRAV- 
ITY. The location of the center of gravity 
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measured on the middle longitudinal center 
plane. 

LONGITUDINAL COEFFICIENT. The 
ratio of the volume of displacement, up to 
a given waterline, to the product of its 
length and immersed area of midship sec- 
tion. Also called cylindrical coefficient, 
prismatic coefficient. It is equal to the 
block coefficient divided by the midship 
section coefficient. Its value is computed as 
follows : 

Volume of displacement (crt. ft.) 

Waterline length X area of midship section (sq. ft.) 

Typical values are : 


Passenger vessels 0.60 to 0.70 

Cargo carriers and tankers 0.70 to 0.80 

Yachts 0,55 to 0.65 


Fr: Coefficient Cylindrique Longitudinal; 
Ger: Vdlligkeitsgrad der Spant- 
fldchenskala; Zylinderkoeffizient. 
LONGITUDINAL METACENTER. The 
metacenter corresponding to a longitudinal 
inclination of a vessel. 

Fr: Metacentre Longitudinal; Ger: 
Ldngen^Metazentrum. 

LONGITUDINAL METACENTRIC 
HEIGHT. Height of lon^tudinal meta- 
center above center of gravity. 

Fr: Hauteur Metacentrique Longitudi- 
nole; Ger: Lange metazentrische 
Hohe. 

LONGITUDINAL MODULUS. Numerical 
quantity used in ship calculations to express 


the longitudinal measure of strength of the 
hull considered as a girder. It is equal to the 
moment of inertia of the midship section 
about the neutral axis dirided by the dis- 
tance measured from the neutral axis to the 
top of the strength deck beam at side calcu- 
lated in the way of openings. 
LONGITUDINAL NUMBER. The nu- 
meral under which are tabulated the scant- 
lings of all longitudinal parts such as shell 
and deck plating, keel keelsons, girders, 
stringers, and so on. Also called longitudinal 
numeral. 

Fr: N ombre Longitudinal; Ger: Langs- 
nummer, 

LONGITUDINAL STRENGTH. That 
quality which prevents a ship from breaking 
in two when in a seaway exposed to hogging 
and sagging stresses. Longitudinal strength 
is provided by the hull or ship girder. 

See Hull Girder, Hog, Sag. 
LONG-JAWED, A seaman’s expression to 
denote a rope in which the twist has come 
out and the angle of the strand is long. 
LONG-LEGGED. Colloquial expression 
denoting a vessel with deep draft, or, with 
regard to naval vessels, one with a large 
cruising radius. 

LONG LINES. Fishing gear used in long- 
lining, which consists of a ground line, back 
line, or main line into which are spliced 
smaller short lines called snoods, gangers, oar 
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gangings. The snoods are fastened to the 
main line at intervals which vary according 
to type of gear. A strong hook is bent to 
each of them. Each set of lines coiled in a 
wooden tub is shot from a boat or dory. 
When set it is anchored and buoyed at 
each end. Long lines vary with the kind of 
fish to be captured but are all built on the 
same plan. They are used for cod, ling, 
halibut, haddock, and so on. The number 
of hooks may vary from 20 to 6,000. Also 
called boulter, trawl lines, set lines, trot 
lines. 

Fr: Cordes; lAgnes de Fond; Harouelles ; 
Ger: Grundleinen; Langleinen. 
LONG-LINING. Fishing with long lines 
or trawl lines. Also called trawl-lining. 
LONG LIZARD. A pendant with thimble 
for carrying the lower (studding sail) boom 
topping lift out to the fore yardarm. 
(Obsolete.) 

LONG ROLLING SPLICE. A spHce 
chiefly used in lead lines, log lines, and 
Ashing lines where the short splice would 
be liable to separation through being fre- 
quently loosened by water. 

Ft: Epissure de Ligne de Piche. 

LONG ROVE. The long end of a rope 
sling which receives the hook. 

LONG SEA. A uniform motion of long 
waves, resulting from a steady continuance 
of the wind from the same quarter. 

Fr: Mer Longue; Ger: Lange Dunung. 
LONGSHOREMAN (IT. S.). A man who 
works at loading or discharging vessels 
either aboard ship or on the wharf or quay. 
Longshore laborers may be divided into 
two sections: those who work on the ship, 
or stevedores; and those who belong to the 
shore gang or dock workers. In a generic 
sense the term "longshoremen” usually refers 
to the laborers who do the actual physical 
work, whereas the "stevedore” is the con- 
tractor or boss who employs longshoremen. 
LONG SPLICE. A splice in which a long 
piece is unraveled on each rope and the 
joint made fine so that it does not increase 
the diameter of the rope appreciably, per- 
mitting the splice to run smoothly over a 
sheave. It is weaker than the short splice 
and requires more rope. 

Fr: Epissure Longue; Ger: Langssplis- 
sung, 

LONG STAY. To heave in to a "long 
stay”: said when the anchor is some dis- 
tance ahead and the cable forms a 
an^e with the bottom. 


Fr : A Long Pic, 

See Short Stay. 

LONG STROKE. An order to a boa 
crew to row with a greater length of stro] 
and more outlay of strength. 

Fr: Allongez! ; Ger: Hoi Aus! 

LONG STUD LINK. In an anchor cab] 
a studded link with parallel sides insert 
between a joining shackle and an enlarg 
link. Relative dimensions of long stud li 
and common link in a 2 in. cable: 

Extrem 

Diameter Length Width 
Common link 2.0 in. 12 to 12.3 in. 7.2 in. 
Long stud 

liiik 2.4 in. 15.0 in. 8.0 in, 

Fr: Grande Maille; Ger: Grosses Glie 
LONG TACKLE. A tackle composed 
two fiddle blocks and fall. Formerly used 
hoisting a topsail from the deck to its ya: 
preparatory to bending the sail. 

Ger: Segeltakel. 

LONG TACKLE 6 LOCK. An elongati 
shell with two sheaves, the larger one ( 
top, with fall leading the same way. AL 
called fiddle block. 

Fr: Poulie d Violon; Ger: Violinblock 
LONG TIMBER. One of the frame timbe 
in the cant bodies, which reaches from tl 
deadwood to the head of the second futtoc! 
LONG TON. A unit of weight of 2,2^ 
pounds, or 1,016 kilos. Also called Englk 
ton, or just ton. 

LONG TOPGALLANT MAST. A to] 
gallant mast, royal mast, and skysail msu 
forming one single spar. Also called poi 
topgallant mast. 

LONG TOW. Tow of the first hacklin] 
LONTRO. Italian rowboat used in tk 
harpoon sword-fishery in Sicily and Cak 
bria, about 18 ft. long and 4 ft. deei 
broader at the stern than at the bow. Ther 
is a mast or pole about 17 ft. high sui 
mounted by a curved brace, to support th 
scunner. 

LOOD. Fishing boat of Arab origin foun 
on the coast of Tunisia and used in spong 
feheries around the Kerkenna Islands an 
in the Sfax district. Also called loud. Th 
hull is built with flat bottom amidship 
and small lengths of keel at each end. It ha 
fine entrance and run. A deck runs fror 
stem to mainmast. The rig consists of 
lug mainsail with 6 to 8 rows of reef point 
and leg-of-mutton or lateen foresail whid 
seta on a very short mast stepped in th 
bows. The mainmast has a pronouncei 
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rake aft. Length 37 ft. Breadth 8.5 ft. 
Inside depth 2.9 ft. Draft 1.6 ft. Tonnage 
3 to 4. (Average.) 

LOOP. That part of a vessel where the 
sides begin to converge towards the stem. 
The rounded part of a vessel’s bow. Also 
called luff of the bows. (Rare.) 

Fr: J^paule; Ger: Backe. 

LOOK-ON NET. A net attached by sail- 
ing drifters to the weather quarter. This 
net is frequently hauled in to see if the 
fish is striking the fleet. Sometimes called 
tave (G. B.). 

LOOKOUT. A member of the crew sta- 
tioned on the forecastle or in the crow’s 
nest, whose duty it is to watch for any 
dangerous object lying near the ship’s track, 
for any other vessel heaving in sight, and 
so on. Also called lookout man. 

Fr: Homme de Bossoir; Vigie; Ger: 

Ausguckmann. 

By the general maritime law every vessel 
navigating the thoroughfares of commerce 
is required to have a lookout. He must be 
a person of suitable experience, properly 
stationed and vigilantly employed, espe- 
cially at night. 

LOOKOUT TELEGRAPH. Transmitting 
apparatus or instruments whereby a lookout 
man stationed forward can signal to the 
bridge the position of a light or vessel 
ahead or on the port or starboard bow. 

Fr: Transmettewr d^Ordres de la Vigie; 

Ger: Ausgucktelegrapk. 

LOOK UP. Said of a ship sailing close- 
hauled when, by the shifting of the wind it 
is able to steer a course closer to the point 
of destination. 

LOOM. 1. The part of an oar which 
extends from the blade to the handle. 
According to some, the term “loom” applies 
only to that part which is inside the boat 
when rowing. The loom is round shaped for 
the greater part of its length, but slightly 
elliptical toward the blade. 

Fr: Bras; Manche; Ger: Riemenschaft; 

Rvderschaft, 

2 . The glow of a light, usually a power- 
ful one, which is visible over the horizon 
before the light itself comes into view. 

See Looming. 

LOOMING. A phenomenon due to refrac- 
tion, by which images of objects which are 
below the horizon may be observed. 

Fr: Reflet; Lueur; Ger: Luftspiegelung, 
LOOP. The bight of a small rope. 

Fr: Boucle; Ger: Ose, 

LOOSE. To let go : to cast the gaskets or 


strops from a furled sail. Also called unfurl. 

Fr: Dijerler; Ger: Losmachen. 
LOOSE-FOOTED. An expression used 
for denoting a fore-and-aft sail in which 
the foot is not laced to the boom. 

Fr: A Bordure Libre; Ger: Mit losem 
Fuss. 

LOOSE ICE. See Open Pack. 

LOOSE SAILS. To unfurl the sails and 
let them hang loose in readiness for making 
sail. 

Fr: DSferler les voiles; Ger: Segel los- 
machen. 

LOOSE WATER. Any water within a ves- 
sel which has a free surface, such as water 
in engine-room bilges, partly filled ballast 
tanks, etc. 

See Free Surface. 

LOPI. An East India outrigger canoe from 
Sumbawa (Sunda Islands). 

LOPSIDE, A term used for describing a 
vessel which when light will not fioat upright 
because her sides are uns 3 Tnmetrical on 
account of defective construction. 

Fr: Faua-Bord; Ger: Scklagseite. 

LOR AN. A system of radio navigation 
developed during World War H by joint 
effort of the U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, 
Army Air Forces, and OfiSce of Scientific 
Research and Development. It takes its 
name from long range aid to navigation. 
High frequency radio signals emitted simul- 
taneously by two loran transmitter stations 
ashore, separated by about 400 miles, are 
received aboard ship in a loran receiver, 
which determines accurately the difference 
in time at which the two signals are 
received. Curves printed on a navigation 
chart show loran lines of position for vari- 
ous time differences. These are h 3 q)erbola 3 
sweeping about the loran transmitting 
stations. Inasmuch as ship and aircraft lanes 
are blanketed by loran signals from several 
transmitters, the navigator using the loran 
receiver can determine several lines of 
position. Their intersection gives him the 
“fix,” or location of the vessel. 

There are now installed more than 70 
loran transmitter stations, covering approxi- 
mately three tenths of the earth’s surface. 
In the daytime, loran signals are reliable 
up to ranges of 700 miles; at night, up to 
1,400 miles. Only the most severe electrical 
storms will produce sufficient static to rai- 
der loran unusable. 

LORCHA. A sailing jimk found around 
Bangkok, used chiefly for carrying rice oy& 
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the river bars to seagoing vessels loading in 
the roadsteads. Also called hai-ao-shiao. The 
hull, built of teak and camphor wood, is 
modeled on western lines with forecastle 
and poop, straight stem and transom stern. 
The rig includes three masts with Chinese 
lugsails. A bowsprit is fitted. The largest 
have a deadweight capacity of about 200 
tons. The Lorcha’s hull is usually painted 
red, with bright yellow poop and fore- 
castle. 

LOSING RATE. The daily variation of a 
chronometer which is running too slow. 

Er: Retard Diurne; (xer: Tdgliches Fer- 
lier. 

LOSS. A vessel lost is one that is totally 
gone from the owners so that they know 
nothing concerning her, whether still exist- 
ing or lost by unknown foundering, sinking 
by storm, collision, total destruction or 
shipwreck. 

Fr: Perte; Ger: Verlust. 

See Actual Total Loss, Constructive 
Total Loss, General Average Loss, 
Presumed Total Loss, Salvage 
Loss, Total Loss. 

LOST OR NOT LOST. A term used in 
marine in^ance policies to signify that the 
contract is retrospective and applicable to 
any loss within the particular risk insured, 
pro'vdded that the loss is not already known 
to either of the parties and that neither of 
them has any knowledge or information not 
equally known or obvious to the other. 

Fr: Perdu ou Non Perdu, 

LOST OR NOT LOST CLAUSE. 1. A 
marine insurance policy clause which 
entitles the insured to claim for loss or 
damage which occurred before the policy 
was taken out, provided that neither party 
was aware of the loss or damage when the 
policy was drawn up. 

2. A bill of lading clause which states 
that freight is due to the carrier even if 
the goods are lost on the voyage. 

LOTZIO. 

See GaL 


cal stem. The vertical, transom stern, with- 
out counter was customary in fishing boats 
while the square or elliptical stem was 
seen in earlier trading craft. The larger 
boats, which measured from 50 to 100 
tons, were fidly decked. The smaller fishing 
boats were frequently decked at ends only. 
The rig, similar to that of the iDisQuvne from 
Normandy, consisted of three masts and a 
short bowsprit. Fishing lougre from Fecamp- 
Length over-all 82 ft. Keel 75.1 ft. Breadth 
21 ft. Depth 10.1 ft. Sail area 3,950 sq. ft. 
Fishing lougre from Gravelines: Length 
over-all 45,2 ft. Breadth 13.6 ft. Depth 93 
ft. 

The foremast was stepped close to the 
stem and the mizzen right aft next to the 
! sternpost with an outrigger for sheeting the 
sau. The coasting chasse-maree carried top- 
on all masts. Fishing boats, especially 
those from the French Channel ports had 
very short main- and mizzenmasts and ear- 
ned a main topsail only. The mainmast was 
stepped in a tabernacle. 

Paris, F. E., Souvenirs de marine, vol. 1 
Plates 3 and 7, Paris. * 

LOUVER. A term applied to a series of 
small openings to permit the passage of air 
for ventilating purposes. The openings are 
regulated as to size by means of overlapping 
shutters. Louvers may be installed in venti- 
lation terminals, ship’s machinery, or in 
joiner bulkheads according to their purpose. 
LOW. Term used in meteorology to denote 
a re^on of the atmosphere where the baro- 
metric pressure is lower than in the sur- 
rounding parts. It is occasionally called 
cyclone or depression. 

Fr: Depression; Ger: Tiefdruckgehiet, 
LOW BUNT, A term describing a sail 
furled on its yard when the bunt of the 
sail tapers gradually from the center. Also 
called rolling bimt. 

LOWER. To bring down. To let down 
gradually. To ease away a rope or tackle 
to which a weight is attached. 

PV: Amener ; Ger: Fieren; Niederlassen. 


LOUGH FOYLE YAWL. An Irish sailing 
^d rowing open boat from Northern Ire- 
land used for inshore fishing. It is sharp- 
stemed and rigged with two spritsails and 
a jib. Also called skerries yawl. Length 
(keel) 24 ft. Breadth 6 ft. 

LOUGRE. A three-masted lug-rigged boat 
fOTmerly used in the small coasting trade 
fisheries of northern France. Also called 
efume-marie. The hull had a straight va^ 


LOWER BERTH. The lower of two 
superposed berths in a cabin or other 
compartment. 

Ft I Couchette InfStieure; Geri Xlniet-^ 
koje. 

LOWER DECK. The lowest deck in two 
and three deck vessels, and next to the 
lowest in vessels having four or more 
decks. 

Ft I PoTit InfSrieur; Geri Unterdeck, 
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LOWER HOLD, The interior of a ship 
below the lowest deck as distinguished from 
the ’tween-deck spaces. 

Fr: Cale; Ger: Unterraum, 

LOWERING MAST. 

See Collapsible Mast 
LOWERING SPEED. A term relating to 
hoisting machinery. The speed in feet per 
second at which a sling is lowered into the 
ship’s hold or alongside the vessel by a 
winch. 

Fr: Vitesse d'amenee; Ger: Senh- 
geschwindigkeit. 

LOWER HEEL. A piece of timber occa- 
sionally worked between the main and false 
keels on wooden vessels. 

LOWER LOW WATER. The lower of the 
two low waters of any tidal day. The mean 
value of the lower low waters over a con- 
siderable period of time is used as the plane 
of reference (chart datum) for hydro- 
graphic work on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. 

Fr: Basse Mer Injerieure; Ger: Niedri- 
geres Niedrigwasser. 

LOWER MAST. A term applied to the 
lowest part of a compound mast composed 
of two or more poles. Lower masts rest on 
a step placed as low as possible, usually on 
the keelson in sailing craft. 

Fr: Bos Mat; Ger: Untermast. 

LOWER SHROUDS, The shrouds which 
extend from the lower masthead down to 
the deadeyes or rigging screws. Also called 
lower rigging. 

Fr: Haubans de Bos Mat; Ger: Unter- 
wanten, 

LOWER STACK. The lower part of a 
smokestack, below deck, which connects the 
funnel proper to the boiler uptakes. Also 
called lower funnel. It is generally subdivided 
vertically into as many parts as there are 
boilers to allow each boiler to be operated 
individually without diminution of draft. 
LOWER THWART. A thwart fitted near 
the bottom of a lifeboat for the purpose of 
seating passengers. 

LOWER TOPSAIL. The square sail which 
sets immediately above the courses in a 
ship with double topsails. 

IV: Hunier Fixe; Ger: Untermarssegel. 
LOWEST LOW WATER. A plane of refer- 
ence whose depression below mean sea level 
corresponds with the level of the lowest low- 
water of any tide normally occurring. It is 
used on French, Greek, and Sp anish charts. 


Fr: Niveau des plus grandes basses mers 
Ger: Niedrigster beobachteter Was- 
serstand. 

LOWEST LOW WATER SPRINGS. A 

plane of reference approximating the leva 
of the lowest low water at spring tides. II 
is used on the nautical charts of Portugal 
The plane, in this area, is about one fool 
below the level of mean low water springs 
Fr: Niveau des plus basses mers de vive 
eau; Ger: Niedrigstes Springnie- 
drigwasser. 

LOWEST PASSENGER DECK (U. S.). 
The deck next below the waterline. No 
passenger can be carried below this deck 
according to United States Na-vigation laws. 
LOW. TIDE. See Low Water. 

LOW WATER. The periodic low level of 
water after a periodic high water level due 
to tidal action. The miniTrmm height 
reached by a falling tide. 

Fr: Basse Mer; Ger: Niedrigwasser. 
LOW WATER INDIAN SPRING. An 
arbitrary plane of reference approximating 
the level of low water of ordinary spring 
tides, but where there is a large diurnal 
inequality in the low waters of spring tides 
it falls considerably below the true mean of 
such tides. It was first used in a survey of the 
Indian Ocean, whence the name. Used as ref- 
erence plane on Indian and Japanese charts. 
LOW WATER MARK. The intersection 
of the plane of mean low water with the 
shore. Also called low water line, 

Fr: Laisse de Basse Mer; Ger: Ebbe-- 
marke; Ebhelinie. 

LOW WATER STAND. The interval of 
time at low water during which the level 
of the water does not noticeably vary. 

Fr: Stale de Basse Mer; Ger: StiUstand 
des Niedrigwassers. 

LOXODROME. See Rlmml Line. 
LOXODROMIC CURVE. See Curve. 
LOZZU. Mediterranean double-ended row- 
boat employed in the coastal fisheries off the 
Island of Malta. It is built with high pro- 
jecting stem and stempost, as other native 
craft of this particular area. 

LUAMPO. Name given by the Galxbi 
Indians of Guiana to the corid. 

LUBBER LINE. A vertical black line 
drawn on the forward inner side of the 
compass bowl. The point of the compass 
which is directly against the line indioates 
the direction of the ship*s head and the 
course steered. Four lubber lines are i^ally 
marked on the compass bowl: two in the 
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longitudinal plane of the ship and the other This rope is always sewed on the port side 
two in the transverse direction. of the sail. 


Fr: Ligne de Foi; Ger: Steuerstnch, 
LUBBER’S HOLE. A hole in the floor 
of a top next the mast through which one 
may go farther aloft without going over the 
rim by the futtock shrouds. 

Fr: Trou de Chat; Ger: Soldatengat. 
LUBBER’S KNOT. A knot made by mis- 
take when trydng to make a reef knot. It 
slips, and therefore, should never be used 
on board ship. Also called granny’s knot. 
LUBEC BOAT. 

See Q noddy Boat 

LUCKY BAG. A compartment or locker 
in which loose articles of clothing found 
about the ship are stowed. 

LUDERS LINES. Term used in metal- 
lurgy to denote two systems of lines at 
right angles to each other which appear on 
the surface of a steel plate and which indi- 
cate that the plate has been stressed beyond 
the yield point and that the metal has 
begun to fail under excessive shearing action. 
LUFF. 1, The forward side of a jib-headed 
fore-and-aft sail. The side next to the stay. 

Fr: Lof; Envergure; Tetiere; Ger: Stag- 
kant; Vorliek, 

2. Forward side of a quadrilateral fore- 
and-aft sail. It is often called fore leech or 
mast leech. 

Fr: Lof; Chute Avant; Chute au Mat; 
Ger: Luvliek; Vorliek. 

3. See Loof. 

4. See Luff Tackle, Rigging Luff. 

LUFF (to). To bring a vessel’s head nearer 
to the wind by putting the helm down or 
increasing the sail area toward the stem. 

Fr: Loffer; Ger: Luven. 

LUFF CRINGLE. The loop spliced into 
the boltrope of a gaff, lug, or spritsail at 
the junction of the head and luff. Jib- 
headed sails have but three cringles: head, 
tack, and clew. 

Fr: Patte de Ralingue de Mat; Ger: 
Klaulagel, 

LUFF EARING. A short line used with 
fore-and-aft sails to secure the reef cringle 
on the luff to the foot of the sail or to the 
boom, in reefing. 

LUFFING. The vertical movement of the 
load or draft by a ship’s crane or derrick. 
LUFFING MATCH. A struggle for a 
weather berth between sailing craft during 
a race. 

LUFF ROPE. The hemp or wire rope to 
which the luff of fore-and-aft sail is sewed. 


Fr: Ralingue d^Envergure ; Ger: Luvliek, 
LUFF TACKLE. A tackle not destined 
for any particular part of the vessel but 
used where needed. 
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spliced 
intoStrap 


consisting of a double ^ 
and a single block ^ 
each with hook, the 
standing part being 
fastened to the single 
•block. The power 
gained is three or 
four to one, depend- 
ing upon whether 
the upper or the 
lower block is the 
moving block. Also 
called luff purchase. 

Fr: Palan a Croc; 

Ger: Arheitstalje, 

LUFF UPON 
LUFF. A purchase 
consisting of one luff 
tackle applied to the 
fall of another. Also 
called double-rigging 
luff, stay luff. 

LUG FORESAIL. 

A gaff sail without 
boom which takes 
the place of the regu- 
lar working foresail 
on a two-masted 
schooner. It is cut 
long on the foot and 
sheets well abaft the 
mainmast. It is 
sometimes bent to 
the foreboom as far 
as the spar goes. 

LUGGER. A small 
boat used for coast- 
ing or fishing, carry- 
ing two or three masts with a lugsail on each, 
and occasionally a topsail. On the bowsprit, 
which is often of the running type, are set 
two or three jibs. The rigging is light and 
simple and the form of the sails enables a 
lugger to beat close up to the wind. Among 
English boats the lugrig rarely extends 
beyond the larger class of fishing boats. On 
the French coasts they were also employed 
in the small coasting trade. 

Fr: Lougre; Ger: Lugger, 

See Logger, New Orleans Lugger, Pearl 
Lugger, 
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LUGGER TOPSAIL. A fore-and-aft top- 
sail set above a lugsail. 

LUG MAINSAIL. The fore-and-aft main- 
sail of a lug-rigged boat. 

Er: Grande Voile de Lougre; Ger: Lugger 
Grossegel. 

LUG PAD. See Eyeplate. 

LUG PIECE. See Clip. 

LUGSAIL. A sail of quadrilateral shape 
with head shorter than foot and luff shorter 
than leech. It is bent to a yard which hangs 
more or less obliquely on the mast. It is a 
good sail for small boats as it gives a large 
spread of canvas with low center of effort. 
Also called lug. 

Fr: Voile au Tiers; Voile h Bourcet; 
Voile de Lougre; Ger: LuggersegeL 
LUGSAIL RIG. A small boat rig, now- 
adays almost confined to fishing and 
pleasure craft except in the Mediterranean 
where this rig is still used by coasters up to 
100 ft. long. It consists of quadrilateral 
sails bent to yards kept in an oblique posi- 
tion, with halyards fastened at a distance 
which varies from a third to a quarter of 
the length of yard measured from the for- 
ward end according to the type of lug, 
standing or dipping. Also called lug rig. 

Fr: Greement de Lougre; Ger: Lugger- 
segel Takelung. 

In the standing lug it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the sling is placed at a % 
length of the yard. This distance varies 
according to the peak or height of peak 
required, but the tack of the lug is always 
brought down close to the foot of the mast 
so that the greater length of the luff is on 
the forward side of the mast. The lug rig 
has seldom found favor for yachting pur- 
poses and becomes ineflScient in boats 
exceeding 50 ft. over-all length. 
LUHE-JOLLE. A small decked trading 
boat from the lower Elbe with large beam 
and rounded bows and stem, cutter-rigged 
with pole mast and two headsails. Length 29 
to 41 ft. Breadth 10.9 to 14 ft. Depth of hold 
to 5 ft. Gross tonnage 7 to 17. (Average.) 
LULL, The brief interval of moderate 
weather between gusts of wind in a gale. 
An abatement in the violence of the surf. 

Fr: Accalmie; Emhellie; Gee: Stille; 
Ruhepause, 

LUMBER. A term used in the United 
States for sawed or split timber ready for 
use, such as beams, joists, boards, planks, 
staves, hoops, and the like. 

Ft: Bois de Construction; jGer: Gesdgtes 
Nutzholz; Bauholz; Schnittholz, 


LUMBER PORT. An opening just below 
the hawsepipe used as a cargo port for 
loading or discharging long pieces of timber. 
LUMINOUS BUOY. A life-buoy to which 
is attached a self-igniting water light. Also 
called night life buoy. 

Fr: Bouee de Sauvetage Lumineuse; 
Ger: Nachtrettungsboje; Nacht- 
rettungsring. 

See Life-Buoy Light 

LUMINOUS RANGE. The distance at 
which a light is visible in a straight line as 
distinguished from the geographic range 
where the earth’s curvature and height of 
observers’ eye are taken into consideration. 

Fr: Portee Lumineuse; Ger: Sichtweite- 
grenze. 

LUMPER. 1. A man employed to unload 
goods from a vessel. This term is applied 
at the port of London to the men who 
receive softwood from ship and pile them 
on the quay. In the United States it is used 
to denote any laborer employed for the 
purpose of loading or discharging ship’s 
cargo. 

2. An unskilled laborer about a shipyard. 

Fr: Debardeur; Ger: Schauermann; 
Hafenarbeiter. 

LUMP FREIGHT. A gross sum stipulated 
to be paid for the use of the entire ship 
or a portion thereof. 

Fr: Fret Forjaitaire; Ger: Pausckal- 
fracht. 

LUMP SUM CHARTER. A method of 
chartering by which a lump sum, as distinct 
from a rate per ton of cargo, or per month, 
is paid by charterers to owners. It is prin- 
cipally used when a vessel is chartered to 
load "on the berth,” that is, where a vessel 
is chartered in anticipation of loading it 
with a general cargo by advertising the 
intended voyage. In lump sum charters the 
charterers usually pay either cost of loading 
and discharging or limit the cost to owners 
to an agreed sum per ton, whatever the 
actual cost may be. 

Fr: Ajfretement a Forfait; Affretement 
en Travers; Ger: Pausekalcharter, 
LUNAR CYCLE. A period of approxi- 
mately 19 years after lie lapse of which 
the new and full moon returns to the same 
day of the year. 

Fr: Cycle Lunaire; Ger: Mondzyklus. 
LUNAR DAY. The interval of the time 
between the moon’s departure from, and 
return to, the same meridian. 

Ft: Jour Lunaire; Ger: Mpndtag, 
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LUNAR DISTANCES. A metliod of 
determining the longitude at sea based on 
the rapid proper motion of the moon and 
its distance from other bodies which lie in 
its path and which vary very perceptibly 
in short intervals. The nautical almanacs 
formerly contained a table giving the calcu- 
lated distances from the moon of fourteen 
heavenly bodies used in lunar distances. 
These are the sun, the four planets, and 
nine fixed stars. This method has now 
fallen into complete disuse. 

Fr: Distances Lunaires; Ger: Mond- 
distanzen, 

Goodwin, H. B.,^ '‘The lunar problem in 
extremis,” Nautical Magazine, voL SI, 
August-September, 1902. 

LUNAR INEQUALITY. A variation in 
the moon’s motion of revolution, caused by 
the perturbative action of the sun and 
planets upon the moon. 

LUNAR MONTH. 

See Lunation. 

LUNAR RAINBOW. A rainbow produced 
in the same way as a solar rainbow, but 
generally appearing as whitish or yellowish 
arch. It can be seen only when the moon 
is nearly full. 

Ger: Mondregenhogen, 

See White Rainbow. 

LUNATION. The period of time taken by 
the moon to complete the journey aroimd 
the earth: 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
2B seconds. Also called lunar month. 

Fr: Lunaison; Ger: Mondumlauf. 
LUNG-JULUNG. A very small East 
Indian outrigger canoe employed in line 
fishing on the north coast of Madura 
Island. 

LUNITIDAL INTERVAL. The interval 
of time which elapses between the moon’s 
meridian passage and the next following 
high or low water. 


The mean of a number of these interval 
is constant for all practical purposes anc 
is given for each port in sailing directions 
nautical almanacs, and so on. 

Ger: MondfiutintervalL 
LURCH. A heavy roll, weather or lee 
caused by a sea suddenly striking or reced- 
ing. A sudden roll or sway to one side. 

Fr: Coup de RouUs; Ger: Plotzlichei 
Ruck. 

LURKER (G. B.). An open boat with b 
length 18 to 20 ft. used in the pilchard fish- 
eries of Cornwall to sight the schools oJ 
fish and direct the setting of the seine net 
It is rigged with a small spritsail. 

LURHIE (G. B.). A small square-sterned 
open boat rigged with a standing lugsai] 
from the southern Orkney Islands. The 
same boat is called sooie in the northern 
Orkneys. 

LUTCHET (G. B.). A boxlike structure 
similar to a tabernacle, in which the mast 
heel does not go below deck. 

LUTE STERN. A type of stem found in 
small fishing boats on the south coast of 
England. It is a transom stern with an 
addition formed by extending the sheer 
strake, covering board and bulwarks, into a 
sort of openwork counter surrounding the 
rudderhead and allowing the water to flow 
freely in and out. This prevents the seas 
from breaking over the transom when the 
boat is beached in heavy weather. It also 
provides more working space aft. 

LUTING. A mixture of putty, white lead, 
and linseed oil having the consistency of 
heavy cream. It is used by boatbuilders to 
ensure watertightness of joints and is 
applied to all faying surfaces of planks in 
clinker-built boats. 

Fr: Lut. 

LYLE GUN. 

See Line-Throwing Gun, 
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HAG. MAGNETIC (Navigation). 

M.B. MOLDED BREADTH. 

M,D. MOLDED DEPTH. 

M. Dk. MAIN J>ECK. 

Herid. meridian or noon. 

M.H. MAIN HATCH. 

M.H.H.VT. MEAN HIGHER HIGH WATER. 
H.H,WX mean HIGH WATER LUNITIDAL 
INTERVAL. 


M.H.W.S. MEAN HIGH WATER SPRINGS. 
Mid. L. MIDDLE LATITUDE. 

Mk. MARK. 

M.L.L.W. MEAN LOWER LOW WATER. 
M.L.W.I. MEAN LOW WATER LUNITIDAL 
INTERVAL. 

M.M. MERCANTILE MARINE. 

M.N.R. MEAN NEAP RISE. 

M.O.H. MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 



M.R.--MADE MAST 


M.jR. MATES RECEIPT. 

M.S. 1. MOTOR SHIP. 2. MAIL STEAMER. 
M.S.L. MEAN SEA LEVEL. 

M.S.R. MEAN SPRING RISE. 

M.T. 1. MEASUREMENT TONS. 2. MEAN 
TIME. 

M.T.I. MOMENT TO ALTER TRIM ONE INCH. 
M.T.L. MEAN TIDAL LEVEL. 

MACHINE RIVETING, Riveting per- 
formed by a single application of steady 
pressure at the same instant upon the head 
and point of a rivet. The advantages of 
machine riveting whether the power is 
hydraulic or pneumatic are increased out- 
put, low cost, and high efficiency. 

Fr: Rivetage Mecanique; Ger: Maschinen 
Nietung. 

See Hydraulic Riveter. 

MACHINERY CASING. The steel casing 
which encloses the space above the engine- 
room in way of the engineroom skylight 
and hatchway. It forms a trunk providing 
light and ventilation. Also called engine- 
room casing. The heat from the engineroom 
escapes through a skylight with hinged 
covers fitted at the top of the casing. Doors 
are fitted in the casing at deck level ; giving 
access to gratings and ladders leading down 
into the engineroom. Portable strong beams 
are fitted into the casing trunk for conven- 
ience in lifting heavy weights such as 
cylinder covers, and the like. The engine- 
room casing in most vessels is of large 
cubic capacity in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum machinery space allowance in working 
out the net tonnage. 

Fr: Encaissement des Machines; Ger: 
M aschinenumbau. 

MACHINERY CHOCK. A heavy timber 
platform about 2% in. thick placed under 
deck auxiliaries such as winches and wind- 
lasses and extending over the full area of 
the bed plate. 

MACHINERY SPACE. Term used in 
connection with the watertight subdivision 
of passenger vessels according to the regu- 
lations of the International Convention of 
1929 for the Safety of Life at Sea. It exten^ 
vertically from the top of keel to margin 
line and horizontally between the extreme 
main transverse watertight bulkhea^ 
bounding the spaces occupied by the main 
and auxiliary propelling machinery, the 
boilers and permanent bunkers, 

Fr: Tranche des Machines; Ger! Treib^ 
kraftraum; MaschineTiabteilwiQ. 


MacINTYRE TANK. An early form of 
ballast tank in which the floors are con- 
structed as in a single-bottom ship. Continu- 
ous longitudinal girders are run on top of 
the floors to the required depth of tank and 
the inner-bottom plating is attached to 
these girders. This system has been used 
to convert open-bottom ships into double- 
bottom ones. It is also convenient when a 
double bottom is required over a short 
length only. 

Fr: Double Fond MacIntyre; Ger: Mac- 
Intyre Doppelhoden. 

MACKEREL BREE2E. Expression used 
by New England fishermen engaged in the 
mackerel gill-net fisheries to denote a fresh 
breeze, when the vessel was standing to its 
nets with mainsail reefed and foresail furled. 
MACKEREL POCKET. A large net bag 
made of coarse twine used by New England 
mackerel seiners. Also called spiller. It is 
attached to the side of the vessel where it 
is kept in position by wooden poles or out- 
riggers at a distance of about 15 ft. from 
the vessel’s rail. When a large school of 
mackerel is caught the fish are turned into 
the spiller, from which they are bailed out 
onto the vessel’s deck only as fast as they 
can be dressed. 

MACKEREL SKY. A sky covered with 
cirro-cumulus or alto-cumulus clouds. 

Fr: del Pommeli; del Moutonne; Ger: 
Schdfchenwolhen Himmel. 

MADE BLOCK. A wooden block made of 
several parts riveted together. 

MADE MAST, BUILT-MAST, A term 
formerly applied to a wooden mast com- 
posed of several longitudinal pieces with 
their edges meeting in a radial plane: the 
central piece was called spindle and the 
others side trees, fore and ^ter fishes, cant 
pieces, and fillings. These were dovetailed 
and held to and around the spindle with iron 
mast bands fitted at a distance of about 3 
ft. Nowada 3 ^ the term '^built-mast” refers 
to a solid built or hollow built wooden mast 
as used on yachts and other pleasure craft. 
These are built in comparatively short 
lengths, with long tapering scarfs, glued 
together into one homogeneous stick. Mod- 
em built-masts are made in a great variety 
of sections: circular, irectangular, stream- 
lined, and so on. 

iV: Mat (F Assemblage; Gex: Gebauter 
Mast- 

Fiacham, Masting of Ships, London, 
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MADREPORE* General name for stony 
or branching corals of the genus Acropora 
which abound in tropical seas and are often 
of importance as reef builders. 

Fr: Madrepore; Ger: Steinkoralle, 
MAELSTROM. Famous whirlpool off the 
coast of Norway in the Lofoten Islands 
between Moekenaso and Mockeno. 

MAE WEST. 1. See Spinnaker. 

2. Type of inflated life jacket used by 
a\dators on over-water journeys. 
MAGAZINE. A compartment specially 
designed and fitted out for the stowage of 
explosives on board. A cool position within 
easy access of a hatchway or trunk is 
usually selected for magazine locations. 
Connections from the fire main with suit- 
able piping are provided for sprinkling the 
magazine in the event of fire. 

Fr: Soute aux Poudres; Ger: Pulver- 
magazin; Pulverkammer, 

Great Britain, Ministry of SMpping, Speci- 
fication for Building Magazines and Port- 
able Magazines for Powder, Ammunition, 
etc., Carried as Cargo, T. 151, London, 1939. 
MAGNASIL. See Litosilo. 

MAGNESITE. A deck covering with a 
minimum thickness of % to % in., used 
either as a finished floor or as a sub-floor. In 
the latter instance it is usually covered 
with rubber. The composition of commercial 
magnesites varies within wide limits. 
MAGNET. A piece of iron or steel which 
has the property of attracting iron or steel. 
The essential character of a magnet is that 
it is surrounded by a magnetic field. At 
every point in the field, magnetic force of 
definite strength and direction is exerted 
by the magnet. Magnets when used to 
adjust a compass are applied either fore and 
aft or athwartships. They are made of hard 
steel and well magnetized. Their magnetism 
is considered permanent. 

Fr: Aimant; Ger: Magnet. 

See Artificial Magnet, Compensating 
Magnet, Heeling Magnet, Lifting 
Magnet, Natural Magnet, Perma- 
nent Magnet, Temporary Magnet 
MAGNET CHAMBER. In a magnetic 
compass, that part of the binnacle below the 
compass chamber containing the magnet 
carriers and compensating magnets. 
MAGNETIC BEARING. The magnetic 
bearing of an object is the angle which its 
direction makes with the magnetic meridian. 

Fr: Relevement MagnStique ; Cap Mag- 
nitique; Ger: Magnetische Peil- 
ung; Missweisende Peilung. 


MAGNETIC BRAKE. A brake of external 
disc, solenoid, or torque-motor type fitted 
to electric deck auxiliaries such as cargo, 
warping, or boat winches, windlass, capstan, 
rudder. It is automatically released when 
current is supplied to the motors, and 
applied when the current is cut off. 

Fr: Frein Magnetique; Ger: Magnet- 
hremse. 

MAGNETIC CHART. A chart showing 
lines of equal magnetic variation. 

Fr: Carte Magnetique; Ger: Magnet- 
ische Karte. 

Vanssay de Blavous, “Magnetic Charts,” 
Hydrographic Review (Monaco), vol. 6, no, 
1 (Mav, 1929). 

MAGNETIC COEFFICIENT. One of the 
several magnetic components affecting the 
compass needle, the resultant of which con- 
stitutes the deviation. 

There are five magnetic coefficients known 
under the letters A, B, C, D, and E. 

Coefficient “A” or constant deviation is 
due to the lubber line not being truly 
fore and aft together with a small, usually 
negligible constant deviation, due to hori- 
zontal induction in unsymmetrical soft iron. 

Coefficient “B” is the fore-and-aft com- 
ponent of the semicircular deviation caused 
by the sub-permanent magnetism of the 
ship^s hull, together with the effect due to 
vertical induction in soft iron. 

Coefficient “C” is the athwartship compo- 
nent of the semicircular deviation caused by 
sub-permanent magnetism of the ship’s hull. 

Coefficient “D” or quadrantal deviation 
is due to induction in horizontal soft iron. 

Coefficient “E” is caused by unsymmetri- 
cally placed vertical soft iron. 

Fr: Coefficient Magnetique; Ger: Mag- 
netischer Koeffizient, 

A Practical Manual of the Compass, Hydro- 
graphic Office, U.S.N., Washington, D. C., 
1921. 

MAGNETIC COMPASS. An instrument 
by means of which the directive force of 
the earth’s magnetism upon a freely sus- 
pended needle is utilized for a purpose 
essential to navigation. The needle is so 
mounted that it moves freely only in the 
horizontal plane and, therefore, the hori- 
zontal component of the earth’s force alone 
directs it. The vertical plane passing through 
the longitudinal axis of the needle is known 
as the magnetic meridian. There are two 
main t 3 q)es of magnetic compasses : the 
dry-card compass and the liquid compass. 
The former, known as the Thomson or 
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Kelvin compass, wa^ invented by the late 
Lord Kelvin and is generally used in the 
mercantile marine. 

Fr: Compos Magnetique; Ger: MagneU 
kompass. 

MAGNETIC COUPLING. A system of 
coupHng between engine and propeller 
shafting which consists essentially of one 
member coupled to the shafting and a 
second member coupled to the engine with 
an air gap between the two members. The 
mechanical torque is transmitted by means 
of a magnetic flux in the air gap. It is 
advantageous in that it permits the engines 
to be started entirely without load, the 
torque being imposed after they are up to 
a speed by applying the excitation to the 
couplings. 

If several engines are geared to the same 
shaft the flexibility of the couplings reduces 
the wear of the gears. It is mostly used 
with slower speed engines (400 revolutions 
per minute and below) where the hydraulic 
coupling becomes inordinately large. 
MAGNETIC COURSE. The course which 
refers to the magnetic meridian. Also called 
magnetic heading. The angle between mag- 
netic North and South and fore-and-aft line 
of the ship. 

Fr: Route Magnetique; Ger: Mmwei- 
sender Kurs. 

MAGNETIC DECLINATION. Difference 
in direction between true north as deter- 
mined by the earth’s axis of rotation and 
magnetic north as determined by the earth’s 
magnetism. Also called variation. The varia- 
tion is designated as east or positive when 
the magnetic needle is deflected to the east 
of the north, and as west or negative when 
the deflection is to the west of true north. 
Fr: Declinaison Magnetique; Ger: Miss- 
weisung. 

MAGNETIC DIP. The angle between the 
direction of a freely suspended magnetic 
needle resting in the line of total force and 
the horizontal plane passing through its 
center ; the angle which the magnetic needle 
freely poised on its center of gravity makes 
with the plane of the horizon. Also called 
magnetic declination. 

Fr: Inclinaison; Ger: Inklination, 
MAGNETIC EQUATOR. Imaginary line 
encircling the earth, along which the vertical 
component of the earth’s magnetic force is 
zero. Also called aclinic line. It nearly 
coincides with the terrestrial equator. 

Fr: Equateur Magnetique; Ger: Mag- 
netisches Aquator, 


MAGNETIC FIELD. The magnetic force 
of definite strength which surrounds a 
magnet. The portion of space in the neigh- 
borhood of a magnet throughout which the 
magnet forces produced have sensible 
values. 

Fr: Champ Magnetique; Ger: Magnet- 
isches Feld, 

MAGNETIC INDUCTION. Name given 
to the phenomenon by which a magnet 
imparts magnetism to, or induces magnetism 
in, a piece of iron placed in its field. 

Fr: hiduction Magnetique; Ger: Magnet- 
ische Induktion. 

MAGNETIC IRON. Iron is magnetically 
speaking divided into two kinds: hard and 
soft. Hard iron comprises the metals which 
offer considerable resistance to being mag- 
netized, but if once magnetized, remain so. 
Soft iron includes those which instantly 
acquire magnetism when placed in a mag- 
netic field, but have no power of retaining 
it when the magnetic field is removed. 

Fr: Fer Magnetique; Ger: Magnetisches 
Eisen. 

MAGNETIC MERIDIAN. A line passing 
through the North and South points of the 
compass needle, when it is not disturbed 
by local attraction. This defines the direc- 
tion of the horizontal component of the 
terrestrial magnetism at any place as indi- 
cated by the compass needle, with reference 
to the geographical North and South as the 
initial position. 

Fr: Meridien Magnetique; Ger: Mag- 
netischer Meridian. 

MAGNETIC MOMENT. The magnetic 
energy, expressed in Gauss xmits, developed 
by the compass needle which gives it the 
directive force which returns it to the 
North point when it is deflected. It must 
be of sufficient magnitude to overcome the 
moment of inertia caused by the friction 
of the cap on the pivot and, in the case of 
a liquid compass, the inertia caused by the 
friction of the liquid contained in the com- 
pass bowl. In dry-card compasses with 
a card weighing from 15 to 20 grams, 
the magnetic moment varies from 400 to 
500 C.G.S. units. In liquid compasses with 
cards of normal proportions, the magnetic 
moment varies from 3,000 to 6,000 C.GH. 
units. 

Fr: Moment Magnetique; Ger: Magnetr 
ischer Moment. 

Bencker, H., 'T)etermination of the Mag- 
netic Moment of Liquid Compasses,” 
Hydrographic Review, vol. 5 (1928). 
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MAGNETIC NEEDLE. A light bar or 
thin cylinder of magnetized steel which 
when poised on its center of gravity indi- 
cates the line of magnetic force of the earth 
at the place of observation. 

Fr: Aiguille aimantee; Gter: Magnet- 
nadel. 

MAGNETIC POLES. The two points on 
the globe where the line of total magnetic 
force is vertical and toward which the mag- 
netic needle points in all adjoining regions. 

Fr: Poles Magnetiques ; Ger: Magnet- 
ische Pole. 

MAGNETIC RANGE. A series of con- 
spicuous objects situated ashore or afloat, 
for which the correct magnetic bearing has 
been ascertained, for the purpose of permit- 
ting mariners to determine the deviation of 
the magnetic compass. Magnetic ranges are 
usually located in or near a harbor, in such 
position that they can be used by vessels 
imder way when entering or leaving port as 
well as by stationary vessels when swinging 
ship. 

MAGNETIC STORM. Large-scale dis- 
turbance of the magnetic elements occurring 
simultaneously over the whole of the earth’s 
surface and lasting for a period varying 
from a few hours to a few days. Magnetic 
storms usually occur concurrently with 
major eruptions of sun spots. 

Fr: TempHe Magnetique ; Ger: Magnet- 
ische StoTungen, 

MAGNETOMETER. An instrument for 
direct measurement of the magnetic moment 
of the compass needle. 
MAGNETO-STRICTION ECHO 
SOUNDER, A supersonic echo sounder in 
which the transmitter consists of a magneto- 
striction oscillator made of nickel rods. The 
working of the oscillator is based on the 
property of the variation in length of mag- 
netic materials when under the influence of 
a magnetic field. Nickel appears to be the 
most suitable magnetostrictive material for 
the purpose. In magnetostrictive oscillators 
a frequency of about 16,000 periods per 
second, which is about two times less than 
those of the piezo-quartz, has been found 
to ^ve results, covering every ordinary 
requirement. Also called magneto-striction 
depth finder. 

Fr: Echo-Sondeur d Contraction Mag- 
netique; Ger: Magnetostriktion 
Echolot. 

MAHOGANY. A native wood of the West 
Indies and Central America, extensively 


used in high-class work for deck fittings and 
cabin panelling. Honduras mahogany, com- 
monly called bay wood, ranks next to teak 
for durability. It is free from acids which 
act on metal fastenings; nearly impervious 
to dry rot; resists changes of temperature 
without alteration, and holds glue well. 
Generally used for ship joiner work and 
planking of small boats. When seasoned its 
average weight is about 35 lb. per cu. ft. 
African mahogany is not true mahogany 
and can only be used for inside joiner 
work. 

Fr: Acajou; Ger: Mahagonyholz. 

See Philippine Mahogany. 

MAHOWNAH. An open Turkish lighter 
with a capacity of 30 to 40 tons. The lower 
mast is fixed, and the topmast, fitted on the 
starboard side of the lower mast, is col- 
lapsible. A sort of sprit weighted at lower 
end carries a lateen-shaped sail, bent partly 
on hoops and partly on hanks. When going 
under bridges in the Golden Horn, topmast 
and yard come down together. Most craft 
carry a foresail and some a jib. 

MAIDEN TRIP. The first voyage of a 
ve^el after it has been handed over by the 
builders to the owners. 

Fr: Voyage dlnauguration; JJer: Jung- 
I femjahrt. 

MAIER SHIP’S FORM. A specially 
designed and patented form given to the 
underwater body of vessels with a view to 
reduce towing resistance. Also called Maier 
form. 

Fr: Carene de Maier; Ger: Maierschiffs- 
jorm. 

The characteristic feature of the Maier 
form is the peculiar triangular shape of 
frames from end to end, combined with the 
wedge-shaped form of the fore-and-aft parts 
of the vessel. The result is to shorten the 
path of the streamlines along the hull by 
about 10 per cent in comparison with ordi- 
nary models, thus diminishing the wetted 
surface and skin friction, as well as residuary 
resistance, the streamlines being diverted at 
a small angle. The bow is so shaped that 
the bow wave is greatly reduced. With the 
wedge-shaped form aft, the stem wave is 
very ^all. As the triangular frame sections 
caimot be maintained throughout the entire 
ship, the triangular cut-up bow and stern 
must merge into the approximately rec- 
tangular midship section. This is done by 
mainta^ng the slope of all frames at the 
bilge diagonal parallel to that of the com- 
pletely^ tnangular bow sections; and to 
maintam the requisite area of frame, the 
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form at waterline and keel is run in verti- 
cally and horizontally respectively. Further- 
more, the locus of frame half-area centroids 
must be as straight as possible and the pro- 
jection of these loci in the body plan must 
be coincident for fore-and-after bodies. 
Bruhl, W., Versuche und Erfahrungen mit 
der Maier Schiffsform, Verein Deutscher 
Ingenieure, Zeitsschrift, vol. 74, no. 3 
(1930) ; “Maier Form Principle of Ship 
Designing,” Engineering (London), vol. 138 
(October, 1934), p. 433. 


ships conve:^g mails under a post office 
contract. It is usually flown at the foremast 
head but if that place is occupied by some 
other flag it is then usual to employ the 
starboard fore-yardarm. 

Fr: Flamme Postale; Ger: Postwimpel. 
MAIL ROOM. Compartment where mail 
bags are kept during the voyage. 

Fr: Soute aux Depeches; Grer: Post- 
kammer. 




Maier Ship’s Form. {Courtesy Marine Engineering and Skipping Review) 


MAIL DECLARATION (IT. S.). A state- 
ment, signed by the master or person having 
charge or control of the mail before a cus- 
toms officer, to the effect that every letter, 
bag, packet, or parcel of letters which was 
on board has been delivered to the postal 
authorities. The vessel is not permitted to 
make entry or break bulk until the mail 
declaration is handed to the cxistoms. 
MAIL FLAG. A distinguishing pennant or 
flag carried by mail boats and other vessels 
conveying mail. In Great Britain it is a 
white pennant with red crown in the center 
between the words “Royal” and “Mail,” 
also in red. In the United States, vessels 
which carry mail imder contract fly a red 
pennant with upper and lower blue borders, 
a spread eagle in the upper corner and the 
legend “United States Mail,” 

Fr: Pavilion Postal; Ger: Postflagge, 
Other vessels which are used for the con- 
veyance of mail without contract fly a 
square blue flag with the letters “U.S.M.” 
in whit<^. Mail pennants have recently been 
replaced by the letter of the Inter- 
national Code of Signals. On ships having a 
signal yard on the foremast it is flown from 
the starboard yardarm. On other vessels it 
is flown on the fore halyards with the house 
flag, from which it is separated by a tack 
line. 

MAIL PENNANT. A pennant flown by 


MAIL SIGNAL. A flag signal employed 
by many shipping lines and flown at the 
main masthead of ships to indicate that 
they have mails on board for the port they 
are entering. 

Fr: Signal Postal; Ger: Posisignal. 

MAIL SUBSIDY. Payments made under 
contract by a government to a shipping 
line for the transportation of mail under 
specific requirements as regards speed, 
equipment, and regularity of schedules. 
Also called mail subvention. The amounts 
granted are substantially more than those 
accorded to non-subsidized vessels by the 
rules of the international postal ser\dce 
under the Universal Postal Union, The pur- 
pose of mail subventions is primarily to 
encourage the maintenance of fast mail 
services on regular routes and schedules. 

Fr: Subvention Postale; Ger: Poststtb^ 
vention. 

MAIN. A word employed on board ship 
to distinguish the principal parts or places 
from subsidiary or subordinate ones. 

Fr: Grand; Principal; Ger: Gross; Haupt, 

See Bilge Main. 

MAIN BREADTH LINE. The greatest 
width of a ship amidships, if there is tumble 
home, the main breadth line is well below 
the waterway. (Obsolete.) 
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MAIN BECK. The principal deck on a 
vessel which has several decks, or to the 
deck next below a complete upper deck 
(awning deck) ; also the deck situated for- 
ward of a raised quarter deck. 

Fr; Pont Principal; Ger: Hauptdeck, 

MAIN BRAIN. A piping system installed 
in engineering spaces, utilizing the fire-and- 
bilge pumps to remove water from the 
bilges of the fire rooms and engine rooms. 
In steam-driven ships, the main circulators 
are also provided with bilge suctions for 
the compartments in which they are 
located. 

Fr: Collecteur Principal; Ger: Haupt- 
lenzrohr. 

MAINE WHERRY. A sailing and rowing 
boat, originating from Ash Point on the 
coast of Maine, with rounded stem, straight 
raking stemport, transom stern, hewn Hack- 
matack frames, carvel or clinker cedar 
planking. It was used for tub trawling, hand- 
lining, and lobstering. The smaller rowing 
wherry although primarily intended for 
rowing was often fitted with a centerboard 
and rigged with a portable mast and sprit- 
sail, The sailing wherry, slightly larger, was 
decked forward as far as the mast and for 
about 2 ft. aft with waterwa 5 ’'s and 1 ft. 
wide between. It carried a boom and gaff 
mainsail, also a bowsprit and jib. There 
was no standing rigging. The type is now 
believed extinct. 

Brooks, A. S., The Boats of Ash Point, 
Salem, 1942. 

MAIN INJECTION VALVE. Large valve 
fitted to the sea chest which controls the 
intake of sea water for the main circulating 
pump. 

Fr: Soupape Principale de Prise d’Eau; 
Ger: Haupt-InjektionsventiL 
MAINSAIL. The square sail set from the 
main yard. In fore-and-aft-rigged vessels, 
this term applies to the largest sail set from 
the mainmast. Mainsail sometimes denotes 
the whole of the square sails on the main- 
mast. 

Fr: Grand-Voile; Ger: Grossegel, 

See Boom Mainsail, Lug Mainsail, 
MAIN-TOPSAIL SCHOONER, TWO- 
TOPSAIL SCHOONER, JACKASS BRIG. 
A two- or three-masted schooner which 
carries square topsails on the fore- and 
mainmaste. Strictly speaking, they should be 
called "three-mast main-topsail schooner” 
and "two-mast two-topsail schooner.” 


Fr: Goelette d deux Huniers; Ger: Drei- 
masttoppsegelschoner ; Zweitoppse- 
gelschoner. 

MAIN-TRYSAIL KETCH. A ketch rig 
in which the mainsail is triangular and sets 
without boom or gaff. The clew is hauled 
out by a spar called "wishbone.” 
MAIN-TRYSAIL RIG. 

See Wishbone Rig. 

MAKE. To attain an objective position, as 
a harbor. To make the land: to sight it in 
the distance from the sea. 

Fr: Faire; Courir; Ger: Ausmachen. 
MAKE FAST. To secure the belaying 
turns of a rope around a cleat or belaying 
pin by adding a single hitch. 

Fr: Amarrer; Ger; Festmachen, 

MAKER. 

See Iron. 

MAKE SAIL. 1. To get sails on a ship 
whether starting with bare poles or adding 
to sails already set. In the latter case each 
individual sail is set (not made). 

2. When a ship has been hove to, or 
stopped, the bracing of the yards so as to 
give the vessel headway is also described 
as making sail. 

Fr: Etablir la Voilure; Ger: Segel setzen; 
Begel nahen. 

MAKE-UP FEED. Boiler feed water taken 
from reserve feed tanks and added to feed 
water condensed in the main condenser to 
make up for steam lost in the atmosphere. 
Fr: Eau d^ appoint. 

MAKING IRON. A tool somewhat like a 
chisel with a groove in it used by ship’s 
calkers to finish the seam after the oakum 
has been driven in. Also called calking iron, 
creasing iron, common iron. 

Fr: Fer Double; Fer Cannele; Ger: 
Rabatteisen. 

MAKING LIGHT, Making lights are 
those which the navigator first sights on 
approaching land. Also called landfall light. 
Lights of this description have a long range 
and the lighting apparatus employed is of 
the highest order. 

Fr: Feu dAtterage; Ger: Landkennungs- 
Feuer. 

MALAR PANSHI. A carvel-built Ben- 
galese produce boat. The planks are fastened 
together by iron clamps. There is no deck. 
The cargo is covered in with matting amid- 
ships. ^ The rig consists of a single mast 
fitted in a tabernacle. It carries a square sail 
and topsail. Length 42 ft. Breadth 14 ft. 
Depth 4.5 ft. 
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mallet, a hammer-shaped wooden im- 
plement used by sailmakers, wood-calkers, 
riggers, shipwrights. The head is made of 
wood and the striking faces are ringed with 
iron. Also called beetle. 

Fr: Maillet; Ger: Kloj)jkeule. 

See Calking Mallet, Driving Mallet, 
Serving Mallet. 

MAN. 1. To provide a ship or boat with 
a sufficient number of hands and equipment 
to navigate it. An order to a boat’s crew 
to embark. 

Fr: Armer; 'Ger: Armieren. 

2. To put the necessary number of men 
on a rope (halyard brace, etc.) to properly 
perform the work required. 

MANAGEMENT RATE. A charge made 
on cargo for landing, weighing, taring, 
storing, bulking, and showing goods for sale 
in British ports. Also called consolidated 

MANAGING OWNER. One of the joint 
owners whose authority extends to the con- 
duct of all that concerns the employment 
of a ship or ships. 

Fr: Armateur-Girant ; Ger; Korresporir 
dentreeder. 

MAN CHE. A general name for various 
native boats found on the west coast of 
India and Ceylon. Also called manji. The 
best known are those of Mangalore, Calicut, 
and Cochin. There are three types of these 
boats : 

(1) The manji of Bandor Harbor which is 
used as a lighter for conveying cargo to and 
from coasting vessels l3dng at anchor. Length 
25 to 35 ft., beam 6 to 7 ft., depth 4 to 5 ft. 
These are usually steered with a long paddle. 
When sailing they rig a settee sail and use 
a center rudder. (2) The coasting or pan- 
yani manji, commonly found in the ports 
of Beypore, Calicut, and Ponani. Typical 
features are a grab bow, raked stem, and 
heavy mast raking forward. They carry a 
large settee sail. The hull is carvel-built and 
the planking is spiked to the frames and 
calked with cotton. Average dimensions of 
the coasting manjiare: length over-all 50 
ft., breadth 10 to 12 ft., depth 5 to 7 ft. (3) 
The hoatila manji. 

See Kalla Doni, Masula Manche. 
MANDIT. An East Indian fishing craft 
similar to the Javanese mayang employed 
in the fisheries off Madura Island. Also 
called mondet 

MANGANESE BRONZE. A non-femous 
alloy invented by Parsons, British engineer 


and scientist, in which manganese is intro- 
duced as deoxidizing agent, increasing at 
the same time the strength, ductility and 
homogeneity of the metal. It is used 
extensively for components requiring great 
strength and corrosion resistance, such as 
propellers, rudders and rudder fittings, stem 
bearings and stuffing boxes of wooden ves- 
sels, propeller blade bolts, sheathing of 
wooden hulls. The manganese bronze mix- 
ture used for manufacturing solid propellers 
for moderate speed cargo vessels is composed 
of 58 per cent copper, 39 per cent zinc, 1 
per cent iron, 1 per cent manganese, 1 per 
cent aluminum. 

Fr: Bronze au Manganese; Ger: Mangan- 
bronze. 

MANGER (U. S.). 1. The flooring of a 
chain locker. It is composed of perforated 
plates which allow seepage water to flow to 
the drains and at the same time protects 
the bottom or decking. 

2. Also manger board. A low partition 
extending athwartship immediately abaft 
the hawseholes. It serv^es to hinder the 
passage aft of water which may come in 
at the hawseholes or from the cable when 
heaving in. The water, thus prevented from 
running aft, is returned to the sea by the 
manger scuppers. 

Fr: Gatte; Ger: Schaafhock; Waschbord; 
Waschschott. 

MANGER PLATE. One of the plat^ 
forming part of a breakwater. 

Fr: Tole de Brise-Lames; Ger: Brech- 
wasserplatte. 

MANGTT. A dugout canoe of the Birari 
people of Ossika on the Amur River. It is 
cut out of Pinus Sylvestris. Length 28 ft. 
Breadth 3 ft. Depth 1 ft. 

MANHOLE. Round or ovalnshaped open- 
ing in tank tops, tanks, boilers, and so on, 
fitted with watertight or steamtight cover. 
Fr: Trou d’ Homme; Ger: Mannloch. 

See Sunken Manholes. 

MANHOLE COVER. A watertight, 
steamtight, or oiltight cover used for closing 
a manhole. Also called manhole door, man- 
hole plate. The usual type consists of a 
dished plate or steel casting held in position 
by dogbolts and fitted with a gasket. 

Fr: Bouckon de Trou d^ Homme; Jjrer: 
M annlochdeckeL 

MANHOLE DOG. A drop forging in the 
shape of an arc of a circle, used to hold 
a manhole cover in place. Also called cross- 
I bar, strongback. There is a boss in the 
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center with sta}’' bolt and nut for tightening 
up the cover. 

Fr: Cavalier; Mrier de Trou d'Homme; 
Oer; MannlochhugeL 

MANHOLE RING. A plate in the form 
of a ring riveted or welded around a man- 
hole opening as compensation and to pro- 
\’ide local stiffness. 

Fr: Renjort de Trou d'Homme; Ger: 
Mannlochring. 

MANIFEST. A detailed statement of a 
vessel’s cargo, giving the bills of lading 
numbers, marks, number of packages, names 
of shipper, names of consignee, weight or 
total measurement of goods, rate of freight 
and where payable. Such a statement is sent 
by the owners or brokers at port of shipment 
to their agents at destination port. 

Fr: Manifeste; Ger: Ladungsmanifest. 

See Certified Manifest, Inward Manifest, 
Outward Manifest, Passenger 
Manifest 

MANIFOLD. See Distribution Box. 
MANILA HEMP. A fibrous material 
obtained from the leaves of a textile plant 
named Abaca, Musa textilis. Also called 
Manila. It is native to the Philippine 
Islands. The raw material is shipped from 
Manila under supervision of the United 
States Government inspectors who grade 
the different qualities. Grades J 1 and J 2 
are mostly employed for best ropes and 
twines. L 1 and L 2 and M 1 and M 2 are 
used for cheaper ropes. The average length 
of Manila fibers varies from 5 to 8 ft., but 
they are often found in lengths of from 10 
to 12 ft. Manila hemp is very resistant to 
wet and not affected by salt water. In the 
cheaper grades of ropes it is often mixed 
with other textiles such as sisal, Mauritius, 
or sunn hemps or jute to improve the color 
and lessen the cost. It is unequaled for large 
ropes but too stiff for small cords and twines. 

Fr: Chanvre de Manille; Ger: Manila 
Hanf. 

MANILA ROPE. A rope made from the 
fibers obtained from the leaves of the Mma 
iextUis or Abaca plant. Manila rope is 
usually made up of three strands up to 3-in. 
circumference, and above that size of 
four strands with a core. It is preferred to 
Italian or Russian hemp for hawsers and 
nmning gear because it is lighter, more 
fiexible, and does not require tarring for 
preservation. Manila rope is stronger than 
tarred hemp. It is sometimes called Manila 
bemp. The smaller sizes of Maniht ropes are 


usually known as 6 thread, 9 thread, 12 
thread, and so on, according to the number 
of yarns they contain. These sizes are used 
on small craft for bending and/or lacing 
sails to spars. 

Fr: Cordage en Manille; Ger: Manila- 
tauwerk. 

British Engineering Standards Association, 
Specifications for Manila Ropes for General 
Purposes, no. 431, London, 1940; Specifica- 
tions for Manila Cordage, .American Petro- 
leum Institute, Proceedings, 1936; Stang, 
A. H., Results of Some Tests of Manila 
Rope, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Techno- 
logic Paper 198. 

MANROPE. 1. One of the side ropes to 
the accommodation ladder used as hand- 
rails. 

Fr: Tire Veille; Ger: Sceptertau. 

2. A general name for ropes used as 
safety lines on deck, around hatchways, and 
so on; also the ropes which hang down 
from a vessel’s side to assist in ascending, 
etc. 

Fr: Filler e; Ger: Manntau; Leittau. 
MANROPE KNOT. A knot made by first 
forming a wall knot and then crowning it. 
Used for securing the upper ends of gang- 
way manropes. 

Fr: Noeud de Tireveille; Ger: Doppelter 
Schildkno ten ; Fallreepsknopf, 
MANUAL WELD. A weld made by hand, 
without the assistance of a guiding or con- 
trolling device. 

Fr: Soudure Manuelle; Ger: Hand- 
schweissung. 

MAOTA. A small single-outrigger dugout 
canoe from the Island of Napuka, Tuamotu 
Archipelago. The hull is formed of a dugout 
with pointed ends. The sides are raised by 
a sewed-on wash strake. These canoes are 
propelled solely by paddles. Most of them 
are one-man canoes. Their length ranges 
from 14 to 16 ft. 

MAPLE. A hard, heavy, close-grained 
wood of light color, durable when perma- 
nently immersed, but not so when alter- 
nately wet and dry. Used by New England 
shipbuilders for framing timbers. Hard 
maple is frequently used for launching-ways 
and for the planking of slipways. Weight 
per cu, ft. when seasoned about 43 lb. 
Also called sugar maple or rock maple. 

Fr: Erable; Ger: Ahom, 

MARCONI MAIN SCHOONER. A two- 
masted schooner rig commonly seen on 
pleasure craft with Marconi (Bermuda) 
m ai nsail and gaff foresail. 
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MARCONI TOPSAIL. A fore-and-aft top- 
sail, the luff of which travels up the afterside 
of a pole mast by means of slides and a 

MARCO ST. HILAIRE METHOD. 

See Intercept 

MARE’S TAILS. Popular name for tufted 
cirrus clouds. 

Fr: Cirrus en Queue de Cheval; Ger: 

Windhaum. 

See Cirrus. 

MARGIN. 

See Tankside. 

MARGINAL SEA. The marginal sea of a 
state is that part of the sea within three 
nautical miles of its shore, measured out- 
ward from the mean low water mark or 
from the seaward limit of a bay or river 
mouth. Around an island or around land 
exposed only at some stage of the tide, it is 
measured outward therefrom in the same 
manner as from the mainland. 

Fr: Mer marginale. 

MARGIN CLIP. Angle clip which connects 
the bilge bracket to the margin plate. Also 
called margin lug. 

MARGIN LINE. An imaginary fore-and- 
aft line used in floodable length calculations 
relating to the subdivision of ships. It is 
situated three inches below the upper sur- 
face of the bulkhead deck at the side. 

Fr: Ligne de Surimmersion ; Ger: Tauchn 
grenze. 

See Floodable Length. 

MARGIN PLANK. A plank forming the 
outer boundary of a deck. Also called water- 
way plank, nibbing plank, joggling plank. 
Toward the bow and stern it is notched 
so that the abutting ends of the deck planks 
may meet it more squarely. 

Fr: Piece de Bordure; Ger: Randplanke; 
Begrenzungsplanke, 

MARGIN PLATE. A longitudinal plate 
which bounds the double bottom at turn of 
bilge. The lower edge is fitted normal to 
the shell to which it is attached by a con- 
tinuous angle bar; the top edge is flanged 
over horizontally and riveted to the tank- 
top plating. 

Ft: Tole de Plane de Ballast; Tole de 
Cote; Ger: Randplatte; Tankrand- 
platte, 

MARIGAN. . Single-outrigger Australian 
dugout canoe of the Koko-Yimidir tribe 
from the Cape Bedford, Indian Head coastal 
range, Queensland. The hull is about 18 ft. 
long and hollowed out to the extremitiy at 


each end. There are no sheff-like projections. 
A wash strake fastened with sennit is fitted 
on each side. The outrigger float is con- 
nected to the canoe by 5 or 6 pairs of small 
sticks which run through both wash strakes. 
MARIGRAM (H, S.). A graphic repre- 
sentation of the rise and fall of the water 
in which the hours are given by the abscissas, 
and the levels of the water by the ordinates, 
and which commences with a low water and 
extends to the following low water, passing 
through a high water. Marigrams which 
show the variations of the level of the 
water for a number of tides are obtained 
by means of a recording instrument or by a 
tide-predicting machine. In Great Britain 
called tidal curve, tidal diagram. 

Fr: Abaque de Marie; Courhe de Marie; 
Ger: Gezeiten Diagramm; Gezei-- 
tenkurve; Tidenkurve. 

MARINA (IT. S.). 

See Boat Harbor. 

MARINE. 1. Seagoing vessels considered 
collectively either in the aggregate or as 
regards nationality, as for instance, “mer- 
chant marine.” 

Fr: Marine; Ger: Marine. 

2. An adjective meaning relating to navi- 
gation or shipping; relating to or connected 
with the sea; used, or adopted for use at 
sea. Sometimes called maritime, but mari- 
time is more frequently applied to that 
which borders on the sea. 

Fr: Maritime; Ger: Schijfahrttreibend; 
Maritim. 

MARINE ADVENTURE. A term applied 
to the voyage which a ship is to make. 

Fr: Risque Maritime; Ger: Seeunter-^ 
nehmung. 

A marine adventure exists: (1) Where 
any ship, goods, or other movables are 
exposed to maritime perils. (2) 
earning or acquisition of any freight, pas- 
sage money, commission, profit or other 
pecuniary benefit, or the security for any 
advances, loan or disbursements, is endan- 
gered by the exposure of insurable prope^ 
to maritime perils. (3) Where any liability 
to a third party may be incurr^ by the 
owner of, or other person interested in or 
responsible for insurable property, by rej^on 
of maritime perils; a simple example is a 
shipment of goods sent overseas to be sold 
at the best price obtainable. 

MARINE BAROMETER. A form of mer- 
cury barometer for use on board ship, in 
which the tube is constricted so as to damp 
the motion of the mercury and so prevent 
sudden oscillations in a heavy sea when the 
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vessel is laboring. The frame is suspended 
in gimbals, attached by an arm to vertical 
structure in the ship. 

Fr: Barometre a Mercure; Ger: Queck- 
silberharoineter. 

Barometer Manual for the Use of Seamen, 
London, Meteorological Office, 1926. 
MARINE BOARD. Name given in Great 
Britain to the establishments located at 
different ports for carrjdng into effect the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act. 
One of their chief duties is the granting of 
certificates of competency to ship’s officers 
and engineers after examination. 

MARINE BORER. A general term for 
various mollusks and crustaceans which 
attack timber used in marine construction 
such as ship’s hulls, wharf and dock piling. 
The mollusks which are usually called ship- 
worms include the teredo navalis and the 
eylotria. The crustaceans commonly known 
as wood lice include the limnoria, the sphae- 
roma and the chelura. 

Fr: Taret; Ger: Bohrwurm. 

MARINE CHRONOMETER. A very 
accurate clock slung in gimbals stowed in 
a special box and used for navigation pur- 
poses. It has for its moving power a spring, 
the force of which is made uniform by a 
variable lever. It is also furnished with an 
expansion balance formed by a combination 
of metals of different expansive qualities in 
order to compensate for errors due to changes 
in temperature during voyages. Chronome- 
ters carry Greenwich mean time, A ship 
generally carries three chronometers, which 
are compared with each other daily. Errors 
of chronometers are found: (1) by wireless 
time signals ; (2) by visual time signals 
(time ball) ; (3) by telegraphic time signals. 

See Hack Chronometer, Sideral Chro- 
nometer, Standard Chronometer, 
Caspari, C. E., Les Chronometres de Marine, 
Paris, 1894; Gould, R. T., The Marine 
Chronometer, London, 1923; Stechert, C. F., 
*^as Marine Chronometer,” Archw der 
B^^chen Seewarte, Jahrg: 17 (Hamburg, 

MARINE DOCUMENT (U. S.). One of 
the official instruments for the registry of 
vessels and craft. Marine documents consist 
of certificates of registry, enrollments and 
licenses. They are of two descriptions (A) 
Permanent— granted to vessels at their home 
ports and (B) Temporary — ^granted to ves- 
sels at ports other than their ports of 
registry. 

®®ARINE ENGINEER. A sea-going engi- 


neer, who must be a mechanic as well as an 
executive officer, ready at all times to make 
adjustments and repairs during the voyage 
or in foreign ports, without the assistance 
of shore labor and equipment. Also called 
ship’s engineer, sea-going engineer. 

One of the licensed officers who has charge 
of maintenance and operation of main 
engines, auxiliary engines and boilers on 
board ship. He may be specifically desig- 
nated by the type of engine for which he 
has a license, as steam engineer or Diesel 
engineer. 

Fr: Mecanicien de Marine; Ger: Schiffs^ 
maschinist ; Seemaschinist, 

MARINE ENGINEERING. The study of 
marine propulsion machinery and auxiliaries. 
This study includes the invention, design, 
building, installation, operation, and repair 
of marine engines and auxiliaries as fitted 
on board ship. 

MARINE GLUE. A tar-like compound 
used for paying seams in wooden decks 
after they have been calked with oakum. 
The composition varies, but the mixture 
usually contains pitch, gutta-percha, Stock- 
holm tar, and rosin. 

Yri Glue Marine; Ger: Schiffsleim. 
American Marine Standards Committee 
Standard no. 34, Marine Glue for Ship’s 
Decks, Washington, 1928. 

MARINE INSURANCE. A contract 
whereby the underwriter undertakes to 
indemnify the insured in manner and to the 
extent thereby agreed against marine losses, 
that is to say, the losses incident to marine 
adventure. A contract of marine insurance 
may, by its express terms or by usage of 
trade, be extended so as to protect the 
insured against losses on inland waters or 
on any land risk incidental to any sea 
voyage. 

Fr: Assurance Maritime; Ger: Seeversich- 
erung. 

See Mutual Insurance, Outfit Insurance* 
Amould, Sir J., On the Law of Marine Insur- 
mce and Average, London, 1939; Gale, J. 
W., Introduction to Marine Insurance, Lon- 
don, 1937; Poole, F. W. S., The Marine 
Imurance of Goods, London, 1928; Ritter, 
O., Das Recht der Seeversicherung, Ham- 
burg, 1924 (two volumes) ; Winter, W. D., 
Marine Insurance, New York, 1929. 
marine interest. The very hi gh 
rate of interest which bottomry and 
respondenta bonds usually carry. Also called 
bottomry premium. Such interest is allow- 
able, though exceeding legal interest rate, 
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because of tlie hazard of loss of principal 
and interest of the loan by the casualty of 
the voyage. 

Fr: Profit Maritime; Prime a la Grosse; 
Profit N antique; Change Maritime; 
Interet Nautique; Ger: Bodmerei^ 
prdmie. 

MARINE POLICY. The instrument, or 
written contract, whereby insurance is made 
by an underwriter, in favor of an insured 
against marine perils, risks or contingencies. 
Sometimes called policy. 

Fr: Police Maritime; Ger: Seeverdcher^ 
ungs Police. 

See Builders’ Policy, Floating Policy, 
Hull Policy, Interest Policy, 
Lloyd’s Policy, Mixed Policy, 
Named Policy, Port Risk Policy, 
Stamped Policy, Time Policy, 
Unvalued Policy, Valued Policy, 
Voyage Policy, Wager Policy. 
Eldridge, W. H., Law of Marine Policies, 
London, 1938. 

MARINER. A seaman. A sailor. One who 
directs or assists in the navigation of a 
ship. A seafaring man of experience. The 
technical use of the word “mariner” is 
mostly restricted to legal documents. 

Fr: Marin; Ger: Nautiker; Seefahrer, 



MARINE RAILWAY. An inclined plane 
situated on the embankment of a river or 
in a harbor and equipped with tracks, 
cradle and winding machinery and on which 
vessels are hauled up for bottom cleaning 
and repairs. Also called slipway, or patent 
slip. Marine railways are built parallel or 
perpendicular to the embankment, the ships 
being hauled up sideways or end on as the 
case may be. The declivity varies from 
1/15 to 1/25. Marine railways are generally 
used for small and medium size vessels the 
maximum being around 5,000 tons displace- 
ment. 

Fr: Slip de Carinage; Ger: SchlepkelUng ; 

Aufschlepphelling. 

Glover, W. G., Marine Slipways, Institution 


of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
Transactions, vol. 78 U934-35) ; Henderson, 
A., Slipways with side slipping arrange- 
ments, Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Transactions, voL 75 
(1931-32). 

MARINE RISK. One of the hazards due 
to perils of the sea and other incidents of 
navigation to which a vessel and its cargo 
is exposed and against which the insured is 
protected in a marine insurance policy. 
Also called navigation risk. 

Fr: Risque Mantime; Ger: Gejahr der 
Seeschijfahrt. 

MARINER’S COMPASS. An instrument 
which indicates the true or magnetic north, 
enabling the mariner to guide a ship in any 
required direction and to ascertain the 
direction of any visible object such as 
another ship, a heavenlj' body, or a point of 
land. Often called just “compass.” 

Fr: Compas; Ger: Kompass. 

There are two distinct t 5 q)es of compasses 
in general use at the present time: the 
magnetic compass, which depends upon the 
earth’s magnetic field to obtain its directive 
force; and the g3TOcompass, which obtains 
its directive force from the earth’s rotation. 
Deutsche Seewarte, Archiv, Der Kompass an 
Bord, Hamburg, 1906; Laning, H., Manual 
of the Compass, Annapolis, 1916; Schuck, 
A., Der Kompass, Hamburg, 1918; Suter, E., 
The Mariner's Compass, Glasgow, 1923. 
MARINER’S LIEN. The lien on vessel 
and cargo of a seaman for his wages. It is 
enforced by a libel in Admiralty and follows 
the ship and its proceeds into whatever 
hands they go. 

MARINER’S SPLICE. A splice made in 
a nine-strand hemp or Manila cable. Also 
called cable splice. 

Fr: Epissure de Cable; Ger: Kabeltau- 
splissung, 

MARINE SUPERINTENDENT. One who 
has the oversight and charge of all vessels 
belonging to a shipping company and is 
directly responsible to the managing director 
for the care, maintenance and upkeep of 
ships and the manning of the deck depart- 
ment. He is also responsible for the docking 
and undocking of vessels and supervises the 
loading and discharging of cargo. In prac- 
tice, one of the senior captains of the com- 
pany is usually selected for this post. Some- 
times called port superintendent, port 
captain (U. S.). 

Fr: Capitaine d'Armement; Ger: Schiffs- 
inspektor; Beaujsichtiger. 
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MARINE SURVEYOR. A duly qualified 
person who examines ships or any pai*ts 
thereof to ascertain their condition on 
behalf of owners, underwriters, and so on. 
Sometimes called ship surveyor. Classifica- 
tion surv’eyors are those appointed to 
supervise and inspect the building and 
repairing of vessels classed by a register of 
shipping and to examine them periodically 
or when damaged. These officers are sub- 
di\dded into ship surveyors and engineer 
surveyors. 

Fr: Expert Maritime; Oer: Schiffs’^ 
besichtiger. 

MARITIME BELT. That portion of the 
main or open sea adjacent to the shores of 
a country^ over which the jurisdiction of its 
national and municipal laws extend, and 
which is under the control of its local 
authorities. Also called marine belt. 
MARITIME COMMISSION. A United 
States Government Agency created in 1936 
to foster the development and to encourage 
the maintenance of the merchant marine. It 
is composed of five members appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. It has taken over the powers 
and functions of the former Shipping 
Board. 

The principal objectives of this agency 
are: (1) The creation of a merchant fleet 
including vessels of all types, the vessels to 
be so designed as to be readily and quickly 
convertible into transport and supply ves- 
sels in a time of national emergency; (2) 
the ownership and operation of such a 
merchant fleet; (3) the training of licensed 
and unlicensed personnel for American 
merchant vessels; (4) the planning of ves- 
sels designed to afford the best and most 
complete protection for passengers and crew 
against fire and marine perils. 

MARITIME DECLARATION (G. B.). An 
extract of the ship's logbook sworn before 
a notary public by a shipmaster. 

MARITIME EXCHANGE. An organiza- 
tion patronized by shippers and carriers 
interested in the development and fostering 
of overseas commerce at a port. Its object 
is to promote in a general way the shipping 
trade of the port; brides which it usually 
perforuffi several specific functions such as 
the collection of shipping statistics, the 
standardization of charter party and bill of 
lading clauses, the arbitration of shipping 
disputes, the establishment or confirmation 
of local rules and customs governing 


demurrage, loading and discharging of ves- 
sels, receipt and delivery of special kinds 
of cargoes. In many ports the functions of 
the maritime exchange are exercised by the 
local chamber of commerce or by the com- 
mercial exchange. 

MARITIME LABOR BOARD (U. S.). A 

government agency established in 1936 by 
act of Congress for mediation and assistance 
in all matters related to agreements between 
shipowners or operators and maritime 
labor. 

MARITIME LAW. That system of juris- 
prudence which prevails in courts having 
jurisdiction of maritime causes. Also called 
marine law. It is a branch both of inter- 
national and of commercial law. In the 
United States and in Great Britain maritime 
law is based upon the custom of merchants, 
upon generally received authorities on mari- 
I time law, statutory enactments, and upon 
precedents established by judicial decisions. 
In Continental Europe and in many other 
nations codes form the basis of maritime 
law. 

Fr: Droit Maritime; Ger: Seereckt. 
Duckworth, L., Principles of Marine Law, 
London, 1930; Saunders, Maritime Law, 
London. 

MARITIME LIEN. A lien which, unlike 
a lien at common law, exists without pos- 
session either actual or constructive. It 
constitutes a right of property in a ship as 
security for a debt or claim. The appropria- 
tion is made by law and vests in the 
creditor a special property right in the ves- 
sel which subsists from the moment the 
debt arises and follows the vessel into 
whosoever hands she comes. It is enforce- 
able by seizure and sale under the process 
of an Admiralty court. In the United States, 
maritime liens cover claims for seamen's 
wages, damage by collision, salvage, pilot- 
age, bottomry, damage to cargo, claims for 
necessaries and by material men. Speaking 
generally by the weight of authority it may 
be said that liens irrespective of the time 
of their creation have the following order 
of priority: (1) seamen's wages, (2) salvage, 
(3) tort and collision liens, (4) repairs, sup- 
plies, towage, wharfage, pilotage and neces- 
saries, (5) bottomry bonds in inverse order 
of application, (6) common law liens or 
nonmaritime claims. Maritime liens are 
limited to movable things engaged in com- 
merce and navigation. When a ship is libeled 
cannot move, load, or discharge until 
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bond is posted for the full amount of the 
claim. 

Ft: Privilege Maritime; Ger: Schijfs- 
pfandrecht ; Schiffsprivilegien. 

Price, G., The Law of Maritime Liens, Lon- 
don, 1940. 

MARITIME PERIL. A peril consequent 
on, or incidental to, the navigation of the 
sea, that is to say, a peril of the seas, fire, 
war, pirates, rovers, thieves, capture, seizure, 
restraint and detainment of princes and 
people, jettison, barratry, and other perils 
either of like kinds or which may be desig- 
nated by the policy. 

Fr: Perils de Mer; Ger: Beeunfall; Zufall 
der See; Seevermogen. 

See Perils of the Sea. 

MARITIME PORTS CONVENTION. An 
international convention adopted after the 
conclusion of the 1914-1918 War by all 
States members of the League of Nations. 
Under this convention each of the contract- 
ing parties undertakes, subject to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, to grant the vessels of 
every other contracting state equality of 
treatment with its own vessels, or those of 
any other state whatsoever, in the maritime 
ports situated under its sovereignty or 
authority, as regards freedom of access to 
the port; the use of the port, and the full 
enjoyment of the benefits as regards navi- 
gation and commercial operations which it 
affords to vessels, their cargoes, and passen- 
gers. The equality of treatment thus estab- 
lished covers facilities of all kinds, such as 
allocation of berths, loading and unloading 
facilities, as well as dues and charges of all 
kinds levied in the name of or for the 
account of the government, public authori- 
ties, concessionaires or undertakings of any 
kind. The convention does not apply to the 
coasting trade. 

MARITIME SERVICE (U. S.). A volun- 
tary non-military organization established 
by the U. S. Maritime Commission for the 
training of licensed and unlicensed personnel 
for the merchant marine in pursuance of 
section 216 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. The Coast Guard has been assigned 
to administer this organization. Instruction 
at shore training stations is supplemented 
by training at sea in vessels attached to 
the stations. 

MARITIME TERRITORY. In interne 
tional law, coastal waters which are not 
territorial waters, although in immediate 
contact with the open sea. Any strait 


through which the right of passage of 
foreign vessels can be forbidden, or bays so 
landlocked that they cannot be held to 
form part of any ocean highway are termed 
maritime territory; for example, the Dar- 
danelles, the Solent, the inland sea of Japan. 

Fr: Territoire Mantime, 

See Territory. 

MARE. The call given when comparing 
compasses, taking azimuths or bearings and 
so on. 

MARK BOAT. A boat used as a rendez- 
vous by North Sea fishing vessels when 
working in fleets. Its presence assists the 
carriers which take the fish to market and 
trawlers coming out after refit to locate the 
fleet. It also forms a convenient point to 
fish around, making it easier for the 
Admiral to keep on his ground. The mark 
boat anchors or shifts position at the order 
of the Admiral. The fleet operates in touch 
with its mark boat, the position of which is 
known to the owners from day to day. It is 
usually an old trawler. 

MARK BUOY. A buoy placed to mark a 
special position. Also called marker buoy. 

Fr: Boibie de Marque; Boide-Balise; 

Ger: Markhoje. 

MARKER. 1. A small automatic radio- 
beacon with a range of 4 to 6 miles, located 
on a buoy, pierhead, or piling structure. It is 
not intended for long-range accurate bear- 
ings but serves as a local mark indicating a 
channel entrance, turning point, pierhead, 
etc., in or near a harbor. The use of two or 
more beacons pro'vddes a “fix.” 

2. A device used in shipyards for mark- 
ing rivet holes on plates, shapes, and tem- 
plates. It consists of a short piece of brass 
pipe, the end of which, being dipped in 
wMte lead, leaves a circular imprint on the 
material. Also called marking pin. 
MARKER-OFF (U. S.). A skiUed ship- 
yard worker who marks off all material 
brought to him before it is punched, sheared, 
planed, and so on. Also called marking-off 
plater (G. B.), liner-off. Marking-off platers 
work to drawings supplied from the draw- 
ing oflSce and information given from the 
mold loft, usually in the form of marked 
battens, and they generally specialize in a 
certain line, such as framing, floors and 
intercostals, shell, decks, tank tops, and so 
on. 

MARKET BOAT (U. S.). Fishing craft 
which make short trips to nearby fishing 
gromu^ and sell their catch in a fredh e<m- 
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dition. Also a boat carrying produce to 
market. A ship’s boat used to bring off 
pro\Tsions. 

MARKET FISH. In the fish trade, those 
species of fin fishes which do not enter 
primarily in the canning trade; the salmon, 
shad and mackerel being exceptions. The 
opposite of ^'cannery fish.” 

MARKING. 

See Cable Markings. 

MARKING HAMMER. A tool for mark- 
ing rivet holes on a template. 

See Marker. 

MARKING PIN, 

See Marker. 

MARKS AND DEEPS. The divisions 
used in marking the hand lead line at the 
second, third, fifth, seventh, tenth, thir- 
teenth, fifteenth, seventeenth, and twentieth 
fathoms, each designated by bits of leather 
and differently colored bunting are called 
'^marks.” The intermediate fathoms, esti- 
mated by the leadsman, are called 
“deeps.” 

Fr; ’Graduations de la Ligne de Sonde; 

Ger: Lotleme Markung. 

MARL. 1 . To wind a rope with marline, 
spun yam, twine, or other small stuff in 
such a manner that every turn is secured 
by a marline hitch. A common method for 
fastening strips of canvas (called parceling) 
around a rope. 

Fr: Merliner; Ger: Marlen; Bekleiden. 

2. To fasten or secure with a series of 
marline hitches, such as a sail to its bolt- 
rope or to a spar, and so on. 

Fr: Merliner; Ger: Marlen. 

MARLINE, Two-stranded, lightly tarred 
or untaiTed hemp cord laid up left-handed 
with very little twist. It is commonly used 
for service, lashings, mousings, and as seizing 
stuff. It is also employed when securing 
boltropes to large sails instead of sewing. 
Common or heavy marline runs about 222 
ft. to the pound, medium marline 360, and 
yacht or light marline 520 ft. Tarred marline 
is used for serving wire rope of 7/16- to 
1-in. diameter. Weight per fathom 0.0327 lb. 
Untarred marline weighs about 0.028 lb. 
per fathom and is used for sewing awning 
backbones. 

Fr; Merlin; Ger: Marlleine. 

See Yacht Marline. 

MARLINE CLAD ROPE. 

See Fiber Clad Rope. 

MARLINE NEEDLE. A sailmaker^ 


needle used for making eyelets in sailcloth 
and marling. 

Fr: Aiguille a Oeillets; Ger: Marlnadel; 
Gatnadel. 

MARLINE SPIKE. A pointed steel tool 
about 16 in. long, used by riggers and sea- 
men to separate the strands of rope when 
splicing and also as a lever when putting 
on seizings, marling, etc. Spikes used with 
fiber rope have a round head and the body 
is uniformly tapered to a fine point. Spikes 
used for wire splicing hav^e an enlarged flat- 
tened head with wedge-shaped point. All 
spikes are provided with an eye near the 
head for slinging with a lanyard. Also called 
marhngspike. 

Fr: Epissoir; Ger: Marlspiker. 
MARLINE SPIKE HITCH. Hitch used 
for drawing each turn of a seizing taut. Also 
called boat knot. It is formed by crossing 
the bight over the point of a marline spike 
and sticking the spike through. Used by 
riggers, or over a stake for tying up a small 
boat. 

Fr: Noeud de Tresillon; ’Ger: Marlspikh 
erstek; Falscher Stick. 

MARLINE SPIKE SEAMANSHIP. The 
care, handling, knotting, splicing, and use 
of the fiber and wire rope. 

Fr: Matelotaqe. 

MARLING HITCH. A hitch used for 
marling, lashing hammocks, or making 
selvage strops. It is similar to the rolling 
hitch and occasionally called by that name. 

Fr: Demi-Clef d Tramfil^r; Ger: Marl- 
stek; Marlienstek. 

MARRIED FALL. Term used by steve- 
dores to denote one of two cargo falls 
having the ends fastened to a single cargo 
hook. 

See Burtoning, 

MARRIED FALL SYSTEM. 

See Burton Tackle. 

MARRIED GEAR. Gear used for handling 
cargo with two falls brought together and 
terminating in a single hook. 

See Burtoning. 

MARRY. 1. To join two ropes together 
for the purpose of reeving by placing them 
end to end and connecting them by worming 
or seizing. 

Fr: Marier; Ger: Bandseln. 

2. To marry ropes, braces, or falls, i.e., to 
hold two such ropes together side by side 
with small seizings placed at a certain dis- 
tance from each other. 

Fr: Marier. 
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3. To open two ropes’ ends preparatory 
to splicing. 

MARTINGALE. One of the ropes or 
chains extending from the jibboom to the 
end of the dolphin striker to counteract the 
strain of the head stays. There are usually 
three martingales: inner jib martingale, 
middle jib martingale, outer jib martingale. 
Also called Martingale stay. 

Fr: Martingale; Ger: Stampfstag; Klu- 
verdomper. 

See Flying Martingale, Traveling Mar- 
tingale. 

MARTINGALE BACK ROPE. Rope or 
chain stays extending from the lower end of 
the dolphin striker to each side of the bows. 
Also called gob line. 

Fr: Moustache; Hauban de Martingale; 
Ger : Stampjstock Achterholer; 

Stampfstock Geie. 

MARTINGALE BOOM. 

See Dolphin Striker. 

MARTYGA. A brigantine-rigged sailing 
coaster with square stem from the Sea of 
Azov. 

MARU-KD-BUNE. A Japanese dugout 
made of a species of oak tree. Used for 
salmon fishing in the estuaries. 

MAS AW A, MASAUWA. A trading canoe 
from the Trobriand Islands (British New 
Guinea). It is a single-outrigger dugout 
with two wash strakes on each side, pointed 
ends, and transverse carved and painted 
breakwaters. The outrigger booms, which 
may be 20 or more in number, are covered 
by a continuous platform. It is rigged with 
one short mast and a triangular sail made 
of pandanus leaf. A similar canoe with three 
strakes of planking is called masawa-kikita; 
with five, masavuaka. The average size 
canoe has a length of about 25 ft. 
MAS-DONI. A small open fishing boat 
from the Maidive Islands. It has the same 
features as the mas-odi but is smaller. 
Length 24 ft. Breadth 8 ft. Crew 4 to 6. 
(Typical.) 

See Odi. 

MASHTJWA, MASHWA, Generic name 
in the Persian Gulf and in Southern Arabia 
for an open ship’s boat with straight or 
curved stem and transom stem, usually pro- 
pelled by oars, but also rigged with one 
mast on occasion. The smaller ones, about 
30 ft. long, are used as ship's boats for 
Baggalas and Ghanjas. This name also refem 
to a small open boat with raking stem and 
rounded stem of Deccan used for fishing 


and local trading on the Gujarat coast 
between Bombay and Cam-Bay. The dis- 
placement of these boats ranges between 10 
and 35 tons. The planking is made water- 
tight by ha'vdng two sharp!}" edged triangu- 
lar tongues cut into each landing. To hold 
the strakes together spikes are driven 
obliquely from the inner side of the upper 
plank through the joined tongues and 
grooves. Trading or fishing mashwas are 
rigged with two masts and settee sails. Holes 
are made everj" few feet in the covering 
board at tlie tip of ribs and planking to 
receive wooden uprights. These stanchions 
support a wash strake which extends right 
round the vessel, being highest at the stern. 
The mashwas of different ports vary slightly 
in build. They are considered to be among 
the fastest sailing craft known, in smooth 
waters, even when close-hauled. They are 
veiy sharp in the bows, and well rounded 
in the stem, with a 25® forward rake of 
the masts. Bombay Mashwa: Length over- 
all 60 ft. Length of keel 33 ft. Breadth 15 
ft. Depth 9 ft, (laical.) 

MASK. A contrivance for checking a ves- 
sel’s sternway as it slides down the ways 
when launching takes place in confined 
waters. It consists of hea'vT timbers attached 
and braced as low as possible at the stem, 
arranged to present a large fiat smface at 
right angles to the direction of travel. Also 
called shield. 

Fr: Bouclier; Ger: Bremsschild. 
MASSALGEE. Member of an Asiatic crew 
serving in lascar agreement under the super- 
vision of the deck serang. Cleans, trims and 
fills ship’s lamps. 

MAST. A straight piece of timber or a 
hollow cylinder of wood or metal set up 
vertically or nearly so and supporting yards, 
booms, derricks, or gaffs. In fore-and-aft- 
rigged vessels each mast is commonly made 
of two parts, called the lower mast and the 
topmast respectively. On large sailing ves- 
sels the masts are composed of several 
lengths called lower mast, topmast, top- 
gallant mast, and royal mast. Since the 
adoption of steel spars in recent years, the 
lower and topmast are usually made of one 
piece. The royal mast, although made of 
wood, forms a single spar with the topgal- 
lant mast. 

The masts of two-masted craft are called 
foremast and mainmast, except in ketch- 
and yawl-rigged craft ; of three-masted 
craft, foremast, mainmast, and mizzen ma st. 
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In square-rigged vessels with four or five 
masts the after mast is called spanker mast 
or jigger mast when it is smaller than the 
other masts and fore-and-aft rigged. In ves- 
sels having four masts these are usually 
distinguished as foremast, forward mainmast, 
after mainmast, mizzenmast. When the 
masts exceed four in number there is no 
fixed rule. The extra mast is sometimes 
called middlemast. In fore-and-aft-rigged 
vessels having five masts they are named 
as follows : foremast, mainmast, mizzenmast, 
jigger mast, spanker mast. The name 
pusher or driver is occasionally given to the 
aftermost mast of a six-masted schooner. 
In the seven-masted schooner “Thomas W. 
Lawson” the following names were given to 
the masts abaft the mizzen: jigger mast, 
spanker mast, pusher mast, driver mast. 

Steel pole masts of steamers and motor 
vessels have ceased to exercise their original 
function of supporting sails, and are now 
used only for navigational purposes and to 
provide attachments for cargo booms, the 
number of which varies from two to ten 
on each mast. On naval vessels masts serve 
various military functions, as well. 

Masts are supported from forwards by 
stays, named according to the mast they 
support. At the sides they are held by 
shrouds (rigging) and from aft by backstays. 

Fr; Mat; Ger: Mast. 

MAST BAND. A metal band fitted with a 
number of lugs for taking the blocks of 
various purchases; also a band below the 
hounds for taking cap and trestle stays. 

Fr: Cercle de Mat; Ger: Masthand, 
MAST BED. In wooden boats, the pieces 
of wood in the decking around a mast hole. 
MAST CAP. A collar used to confine two 
masts or spars together when one is erected 
at the head of another. It is made of wood, 
iron-bound, or built up of steel, and has a 
square hole which fits over the lower mast- 
head and a round one through which the 
mast above passes and is secured. 

Fr: Chouque; Ger: JBselshaupt. 

MAST CARLING. A carling placed on each 
side of a mast hole between the beams to 
support the partners. 

FV: Eniremise d'Etamhrcd; Ger: Mast- 
schlingen. 

MAST CLAMP. A stout piece of hard- 
wood, with a round hole in it, secured to 
two beams to take the strain of the mast in 
smdfi craft. 

Bee Mast Hasp. 


MAST CLEAT. A small wedge of wood 
or metal nailed to a mast or spar so that 
it may, by the thickness of its head, stop 
any part of the rigging from slipping in or 
down. A small cleat on a yardarm to pre- 
vent the tm-ns of the reef earing from slip- 
ping along the yard. Also called thumb 
cleat. 

MAST CLOTH. The lining in the middle 
on the afterside of a square sail to prevent 
the latter from being chafed by the mast. 
The middle breadth of canvas in a square 
sail, which receives the chafing of the 
mast. 

Fr: Triangle de Tahlier; Ger: Stosslappe. 

See Mast Cover. 

MAST COAT. A conical covering made 
of No. 0 to 2 canvas lashed or nailed around 
the mast just above the wedges and secured 
to the mast ring at deck level to prevent 
the oozing of water below. It is usually 
treated to be fire-resistant and is always 
painted. Also called petticoat, boot. 

Fr; Braie de Mat; Ger: Mastkragen, 
MAST COLLAR. 1. An angle bar formed 
into a ring and fitted around the mast hole 
in a steel deck. The horizontal flange is 
riveted to the deck and the vertical flange 
is fastened with tap rivets to the mast 
plating, or welded to it. 

2. A wooden circle fitted aroimd a mast 
and fastened to the deck at the partners. 
The lower edge of the mast coat is secured 
to it. 

Fr: Comiere d’Etamhrai; Bourrelet 
d^Etambrai; Ger: Mastkragen^ 
kranz ; M astlochkragenkranz. 
MAST COVER. Canvas cover laced to a 
wooden mast located in the wake of a 
funnel as a protection against smoke. Also 
called mast cloth. 

Fr: Etui de Mat; Etui de Chauffe; CJer: 
Masthezug; Rauchbezug. 

MASTER. The commanding officer of a 
merchant or fishing vessel. Also called 
master mariner, shipmaster. The term 
master includes every person except a pilot 
who has command or charge of a ship. The 
master of a vessel has general charge of the 
ship. He must be duly certified for his posi- 
tion. His duties include starting the ship at 
the proper time and providing a competent 
crew as well as proper equipment. He must 
manage the vessel during the voyage and 
navigate according to the manner which has 
been agreed upon. Because of his peculiar 
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position and his inability to call in officers 
of the law to assist him, he is invested with 
special disciplinary power over all persons 
on board. 

Fr: Capitaine de Navire; Ger: Schiffer; 
Kapit'dn; Schijfsfuhrer, 

See Baggage Master, Berthing Master, 
Dockmaster, Eztra Master, Harbor 
Master, Prize Master, Sailing Mas- 
ter, Shipping Master, Trinity Mas- 
ter, Wreck Master. 

MASTER AT ARMS. 1. A member of 
the crew on a passenger vessel who is in 
charge of police duties in general. 

Fr: Capitaine d’Armes; Ger: SchiJfsjn’o- 
foss. 

2. A petty officer aboard a naval vessel 
who is charged with disciplinary or police 
duties, called “Jimmy-legs” (U. S.). 
MASTER COMPASS. In a gyroscopic 
compass system; the instrument in which 
the gyroscope is installed as distinguished 
from repeater compasses which follow the 
movements of the master compass. 

The master compass itself is not used for 
navigation. A transmitter is connected to 
the azimuth gear by means of a pinion so 
that, as the azimuth gear moves relatively 
to the binnacle, various contacts in the 
transmitter are made and broken in a defi- 
nite series or the transmitter is made to 
follow it by induction. Through a control 
panel the transmitter is connected to the 
repeater compasses placed wherever they 
may be desired throughout the vessel. 

Fr: Compos Principal; Ger: Mutter- 
kompass; Hauptkompass. 

MASTER OF THE HOLD. Term used on 
British ships to denote a non-navigating 
petty officer. He travels with the ship and 
supervises loading, unloading and stowing of 
cargo and luggage, also ventilation of holds. 
MASTER PORTER (G. B.). Agent or 
firm licensed and controlled by the port 
authority for sorting out goods landed by a 
vessel for each receiver. The master porter 
renders his charges to the receivers of the 
cargo, but also renders the ship an account 
of his deliveries (out-turn) after he has 
completed the operation of sorting. 

See Porter. 

MASTER’S CERTIFICATE. A certificate 
of competency issued by government 
authorities showing that the master of a 
merchant vessel is duly authorized to take 
charge or command of such a vessel. Also 
called master's license, master's ticket. 


Fr: Diplome de Capitaine; Ger: Patent 
des Kapitons, 

U. S. State Department, Treaty Series no. 
950, Officers Competency Certificates Con- 
vention of 1936, Washington, 1939. 

MAST FUNNEL. An iron or copper band 
at the head of an upper mast around which 
the rigging fits or is made to rest. Also called 
jack. It usually consists of a cylinder with 
two athwartship arms and a shoulder. This 
contrivance is used in connection with a 
housing topmast. When housing the topmast 
the funnel, held by catches, rests on the 
cap with all the rigging remaining on it 
until swaydng the mast up again. 

Fr: Manchon de Capelage; Gohelet; 

Ger: Trommel. 

MAST HASP. A hinged iron band secured 
to the thwart of an open boat. Also called 
mast clamp. In conjunction with the mast 
step, it holds the mast upright. 

Fr: Collier de Mat; Ger: Masthugel. 
MASTHEAD. 1. The portion of a mast 
from the eyes of the rigging to the top of 
the spar. 

Fr: Ton; Ger: Masttopp. 

2. To hoist up or send up to the truck 
or top of a mast. Sometimes called to full- 
mast, or two-blocks. The opposite is to 
half-mast. 3. To masthead a yard means 
to hoist it as far as it will go. 

MASTHEAD KNOT. A multiple noose 
knot, with four loops, which is used for 
steadying small masts. Also called jury 
knot. The center is placed over the mast- 
head, and stays can be bent to the three 
loops by means of sheet bends: the ends 
are joined with a bowline knot and one of 
these is left long enough to take & fourth 
stay. 

MASTHEAD LIGHT. A bright white 
running light carried by mechanically pro- 
pelled vessels underway, on or m front of the 
foremast, or in the fore part of the vessel. 
It must show an unbroken light over an arc 
of the horizon of twenty points of the Com- 
paq, from right ahead to two points abaft 
the beam on either side, of such a character 
as to be visible at a distance of at least 
five miles. Also called steaming light. 

Fr; Feu de Tite de Mat; Ger: ToppUcht; 

Topplateme. 

See Rules of the Road. 

MASTHEAD MAN. L In yachting par- 
lance, one of the members of the crew in 
large sailing craft who go aloft to lace a 
topsail, or do other similar work. As there 
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are no ratlines the men have to shin up and 
are given extra pay. 

2. In mackerel seine boats, the man sta- 
tioned aloft who sights the mackerel school 
and directs the boat to a position advan- 
tageous for capture. 

MASTHEAD PENDANT. A pendant 
attached to each side of a lower masthead 
with a thimble in the hanging end to which 
a heavy tackle, called pendant tackle, may 
be hooked. This tackle was formerly used 
for setting up the lower rigging or lifting 
heavy weights. 

Fr: Pantoire de Tete de Mat; Ger: Topp~ 
hanger. 

MASTHEAD RIGGING. The point where 
stays, shrouds, and backstays encircle a 
masthead. 

Fr: Capelage. 

MAST HOOP. 1. One of the rings of 
wood or metal by which the luff of a gaff 
sail is confined to the mast as the sail is 
hoisted or lowered. Hoops are seized with 
marline to cringles in the luff of the sail. 
Also called mast ring, 

Fr: Cercle de Mat; Ger; Legel. 

2. One of the iron bands, % to % in. 
thick and 4% to 5 in. wide, formerly used 
for binding together the several pieces of 
a made mast. They were placed 3 to 3% ft. 
apart. 

Fr: Frette; Ger: Masthand. 

MAST HOUSE. A small deckhouse built 
around a mast, serving as a support for the 
derricks or in some cases as a winch plat- 
form. Where electric winches are fitted it is 
used for housing electric control equipment. 
MASTING. L The masts of a vessel con- 
sidered collectively. 

Fr: Mature; Ger: MastwerJc. 

2. The determination of the position in 
which the masts of sailing craft should be 
placed and the mechanical process by which 
they are placed. The figures are usually 
given in percentage of the length between 
perpendiculars, the distance of the foremast 
abaft the forward perpendicular being the 
first figure. In ships which are full-bodied 
forward, the foremast stands nearer to the 
bow than in sharp, lean-bowed vessels. 

The position of masts varies according to 
the number with which a vessel is to be 
furnished, the rig, and in some degree, upon 
the underwater body. The object to be 
attained is to place masts so that the center 
of effort of the whole sail plan will be at a 
desirable point, the location of which depends 


on that of the center of lateral resistance 
of the vessel. As a general rule the center 
of effort of the sail plan should be placed 
one-twentieth of the waterline length 
forward of the center of lateral resistance. 

Fr: Mdtage; Ger: Bemastung ; Mastung. 

See Center of Effort, Center of Lateral 
Resistance. 

MAST LADDER. A steel ladder attached 
to a mast by angle clips and fitted with 
steel rungs spaced about fifteen inches apart. 
It usually extends from about two feet 
above the upper deck or house top to the 
uppermost navigation light bracket. It has 
nowadays replaced on many merchant ves- 
sels the shroud ratlines for going aloft. 
MAST LEECH. The luff of a fore-and-aft 
sail which sets just abaft a mast. 

Fr: Chute au Mat; Ger: Mastliek. 

MAST PARTNER. Framing or pieces of 
planking fitted in apertures of the deck for 
the support of the masts and rabbeted in 
the mast carlings. 

Fr: Mamhrai de Mat; Gkr: Mastfisch^ 
ung; Mastfisch. 

MAST RING. 

See Mast Hoop. 

MAST ROPE. 1. A rope for hoisting or 
striking a topmast. Also called top rope, 
bull rope. It runs from the cap of the lower 
mast through the sheave hole at the heel of 
the topmast, then through a block hooked 
•to the cap and from there to the deck. 

Fr: Guinderesse; Ger: Stdngewindreep. 

2. The luff rope of fore-and-aft sails 
where the forward edge (luff) is laced or 
secured to the mast as in gaff sails, Bermuda 
sails, spritsails, trysails. 

Fr: Ralingue de Mat; Ger: Vorderliek. 
MAST THWART, In an open boat, the 
thwart to which the mast is secured or 
through which it is stepped. 

Fr: Banc de Mat; Ger: Mastducht. 
MAST TRACK. 

See Track. 

MAST TRUCK. A small circular piece of 
wood, capping the top of a mast. It is usually 
fitted with sheaves through which signal 
halyards are rove. 

Fr: Pomme de Mat; Ger: Flaggenknopf* 
MAST TRUNK. 

See Tabernacle. 

MAST WEDGE. One of the triangular 
pieces of wood driven around a mast where 
it goes through the deck. They confine the 
mast between the partners. 

Fr: Coin d’^Jtambrai ; Ger: Mastkeil 
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MAST WINCH. A small hand winch fas- 
tened to the mast and used by sailing craft 
up to about 15 tons. It is composed of a 
gipsy, crank-handles, and pawl, and is used 
for hea\T work. 

Fr: Poupee de Pied de Mat; Ger: Mast- 
winde, 

MAST YOKE. The lower cap on a mast- 
head on which the crosstrees are fitted. 

Fr: Chouque Inferieur; Ger: Unteres 
Eselshaupt. 

MASULA, MASULA MANCHE. A plank- 
built surf boat found all along the eastern 
coast of the Indian Peninsula and called 
padagu or salangu by the Coromandel peo- 
ple. It is a large, clumsy open boat, 
extremely seaworthy in a heavy surf. It is 
used for ferrying passengers and goods 
between ship and shore, also for shooting 
seines. No iron is used in its construction. 
The frames are fastened with coir yams 
crossing the seams over a wadding of coir 
which presses on the joint and prevents 
leakage. The planking is calked with plan- 
tain-leaf stalks. 

Propulsion is effected with paddles about 
12 ft. long consisting of a board about 10 
in. wide and 14 in. long at the end of a 
pole. There is no rig. Length 26 to 35 ft. 
Breadth 8 to 11 ft. Depth 4 to 7 ft. (Aver- 
age.) 

MAT, Any coarse fabric made of strands 
of old rope or spun yam, beaten fiat and 
interwoven. 

Fr: Paillet; Ger: Matte. 

See Cargo Mat, Chafing Mat, Collision 
Mat, Mooring Mat, Paunch Mat, 
Sword Mat, Thrum Mat 


MATE. See Officer. 

MATE’S BOAT. In the New England men- 
haden fisheries, one of the two seine boats 
used in setting the seine and in which the 
ship’s mate is stationed. The other boat in 
which the captain takes a place is called 


purse boat. 

MATERIALMEN’S LIEN. A maritime 
lien on domestic vessels for labor and mat^ 
rials furnished for repairs in a dom^tic 
port. This lien does not exist under British 


law. 

Ger : Unternehmerspfandrecht. 

MATE’S RECEIPT. A receipt given by 
the chief officer of a vessel when goods are 
shipped. Also called ship receipt. The ma^er 
signs the bills of lading in return for the 
mate’s receipt. As a rule the person m pos- 
session of the mate’s receipt is entitled to 


the bills of lading, and he gives it in 
exchange for them. 

Fr: Billet de Bord; Regu de Bord; Bon 
de Bord; Ger: Steuermanns Quit- 
tung; Bordempjangsschein. 

MAT FENDER. A fender made of hemp 
mats. 

Fr: Paillet de Defense; Ger: Mattfender. 
MATINICUS BOAT. A fishing boat origi- 
nating from Matinicus Island, Maine, and 
employed in the cod, herring, mackerel and 
lobster fisheries. It resembles in a general 
way the Muscongus Bay boat. The hull is 
sharp forward, round-bilged, square-stemed, 
lap strake planking with centerboard, wash- 
boards, and generally two thwarts. It is 
rigged with reefing bowsprit and portable 
mast. These boats can be rowed as well as 
sailed. Length 22 ft. Breadth 7 ft. (amid- 
ships). Breadth at stem 3^ ft. (Typical.) 
MA’TO. A small kayak of the Koryak 
people from Penshina Bay. It differs from 
that of the western Eskimo in several points. 
It is shorter, broader, and the round man- 
hole is not covered and occupies the entire 
width. Near the bow and stem, skin handles 
are provided for lifting it out of the water 
either upon shore or upon floating ice. in 
certain settlements a double-bladed paddle 
is used; in others (Itkana-Paren) two pad- 
dles about 1.3 ft. long, with short handles, 
are employed. They are tied to the rim of 
the manhole with a thong so that they can 
be dropped into the water or placed within 
the kayak while the occupant easts the har- 
poon. Length 8.S ft. Breadth 2.4 ft. Depth 
0.9 ft. Weight 32 lb. (Typical.) 

MATTES. A name given to shoals of 
fairly hard soil found in the Mediterrane^, 
formed by accumulated re mains of marine 
plants. 

Fr: M[atte. 

MATTHEW WALKER KNOT. A knot 
tgimilar to the wall knot, used for securing 
the standing part of a rope or making 
beckets for buckets. A knot used on the end 
of a lanyard to prevent unreeving through 
the deadeyes. It is formed^ by throwing a 
half hitch on each strand in the direction 
of the lay, so that the rope can be continued 
after the knot is formed. Sometimes called 
lanyard knot. 

Ft: Noeud de Ride; Ger: Taljereep- 
knoten. 

MATTIE (G. B.). Trade name for a brand 
of herrings in which the roes and milts are 
not fully developed- Also called virgin her- 
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ring, matje. Length about 9% in. There are 
from 1,100 to 1,200 in a barrel. 

MAUN AT A. A heavily built open boat 
propelled by oars, employed in the Bul- 
garian net fisheries on the Black Sea. Length 
42 to 46 ft. 

MAUND (G. B.). A fish measure used in 
the herring trade. It is the equivalent of 10 
long hundreds or 3^4 cwt. of herring. 
MAURITIUS HEMP. Hemp obtained 
from the a^ave joetida plant and only used 
for ropes when mixed with Manila hemp. 
MAYANG, MAYANGAN. An East Indian 
plank-built fishing boat from Northern Java 
and Madura Island. The flat-bottomed huU 
with rocker keel and sheered ends is built 
of Jati wood. Owing to its great beam the 
mayang is said to have good stability under 
sail although there are no outriggers except 
in the smallest boats. Length 40.9 ft. Breadth 
9B ft. Depth 2.9 ft. (T 3 ^ical.) 

The quarter rudder is of the usual East 
Indian type and han^ on a projecting cross- 
beam. A long sweep is also used for steering. 
The most distinctive features are the rising, 
blade-shaped, incunung stem and stem, the 
design of which varies according to local 
usage. The rig consists of a mast stepped 
a short distance forward of amidships. The 
large sail is of trapezoidal shape. The 
maya7\^ is the largest type of fishing craft 
in Javanese waters. When becalmed it is 
propelled by short oars. 

MAYDAY (G. B.). International radio dis- 
tress signal used by ships calling for help. 
Derived from the French m^aider. 

MAZE. A umt used in the fish trade on 
the west coast of Scotland and the Irish Sea 
for the sale of herring by numbers. One 
maze being the equivalent of 615 or 500 
fish according to locality. Also called mease. 
MBEMBEO. A large single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe from Tomman Island, New 
Hebrides, about 24 ft. long, pointed at each 
pd, one end forming a small beak. There 
is a platform made of close-lying longi- 
tudinal bamboos on each side of the hull, 
which does not extend over the hollowed part.* 
MEAL FLAG. 1. A white flag displayed 
by a yacht in harbor at the starboard 
spreaders or in the rigging, signifying that 
the owners are at mess. 

2, A red pennant flown from the port 
^readers, or port yardarm on naval vessels, 
indicating that the crew are at mess. Also 
called meal pennant, and, in U. S. naval 
bean rag. 


MEAN DRAFT. The average of the drafts 
measured at bow and stern. 

Fr: Tirant d’Eau Moyen; Ger: Mittlerer 
Tie f gang; Tie j gang in der Mitte. 
MEAN LOW WATER SPRINGS. A 
plane of reference whose depression below 
mean sea level corresponds with half of the 
mean range of spring tides. It is used on 
nautical charts of Great Britain, China 
Germany, Denmark, Italy, Brazil and Chile! 
Fr: Niveau moyen des basses mere de 
vive eau; Ger: Mittleresspringnie-- 
drigwasser. 

MEAN RANGE. The difference between 
mean high water and mean low water levels. 
Fr: Amplitude Moyenne; Ger: Mittlere 
Tidenhuh. 

MEAN RISE. Height of mean high water 
above the datum of the chart. 

Fr: Amplitude Moyenne; Ger: Mittlerer 
Steig. 

MEAN SEA LEVEL. The average level 
of the sea, determined by averaging a long 
series of observations obtained at equal inter- 
vals of time. The level of water at half tide. 
Ff: Niveau Moyen; Ger: Mittlerer Wa^ 
serstand. 

MEAN SOLAR DAY. The time of the 
rotation of the earth with respect to the 
mean sun. 

Fr: Jour Solaire Moyen; Ger: Mittlerer 
Sonnentag. 

MEAN SUN. A fictitious sun conceived 
to move along the equinoctial at a uniform 
rate, corresponding to the average rate of 
the true sun on the ecliptic, the mean sun 
being alternately in advance and behind the 
real sun. It is used as reference for reckoning 
mean time. 

Fr: Soleil Moyen; Ger: Mittlere Sonne, 

See Mean Time, 

MEAN TIDE LEVEL. The average level 
of high and low waters taken over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

MEAN TIME. Time as measured by the 
motion of the mean sun. 

Temps Moyen; Ger: MitOere Zeit. 

See Mean Sun, 

MEAN WIDTH RATIO. A factor used ia 
propeller design to denote the average width 
of a propeher blade outside the hub, divided 
by the diameter of the propeller. 

MEASHRED course, a course of one 
mealed mile in length for determining 
speed and power, standardizing propellers, 
and determining the relation between speed 
and propeller revolutions. Also called meas- 
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ured mile course. It is usually indicated by 
six range buoys for steering purposes, one 
at each end of the measured mile, one a mile 
from each end, and one three miles from 
each end. The ends of the course are fixed 
by ranges established on shore, each with a 
front and rear signal or beacon. When these 
signals are in line the observer is at one 
end of the course, which is perpendicular to 
the range lines. 

Fr: Base de Vitesse; Ger: Gemessene 
Seemeile ; M eilenfahrt . 
MEASUREMENT. The work of measur- 
ing the various dimensions and capacities 
of a ship in order to get the tonnage for 
official registration. Also called admeasure- 
ment. There are various methods of meas- 
uring vessels, according to the national laws 
of various countries and under the special 
rules by which vessels are measured when 
passing through the Suez and Panama canals. 
Although there are marked differences in 
these rules, they are all based primarily 
on the Moorsom system of measurement, 
which was adopted by Great Britain in 1855 
and by the United States in 1864. 

Fr: Jaugeage; Ger: Schiffsvermessung. 

See Builder’s Old Measurement, Cubic 
Measurement, New Measurement, 
Riddle Measurement, Thames 
Measurement, Yacht Measurement 
Lyman, J., Register tonnage and its measure- 
ment, American Neptune, Salem (Mass.), 
vol. 5, 1945; U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation, Regulations Interpret- 
ing Laws Relating to Admeasurement of 
Vessels, Washington, 1940. 
MEASUREMENT CARGO. 1. Any cargo 
with a stowage factor above 40 ou. ft. per 
ton, that is to say, which measures more 
than 40 cu. ft. to the ton of 2,240 lb. or 
weighs less than 56 pounds per cubic foot. 
Also called measurement goods, measure- 
ment freight. 

Fr: Marchandises Legeres; Ger: Mass- 
guter; Massguterladung, 

2. Light goods which are charged for 
transport by the bulk of the packages, as 
distinguished from heavy goods which are 
charged by weight. 

Fr: Marchandises au Cubage; Ger: Mass- 
guter, 

MEASUREMENT RATE. Freight rate 
charged for all commodities which stow 
over 40 cu. ft. per ton weight. 

Fr: Fret au Cubage. 

MEASUREMENT TON. A measurement 


unit of 40 cu. ft. used for goods shipped as 
measurement cargo. 

MEAT SHIP. A refrigerator vessel spe- 
cially designed for the transportation of 
fr^h meat. Also called meat carrier. Meat 
ships may be classified in two categories: 

(1) The frozen-meat ship where the cargo 
is hard frozen and stowed in suitably-sized 
“lots” on tank top and ’tween decks with 
air spaces around each lot at temperatures 
ranging from 10 to 15® F. Apart from the 
insulation of the various compartments and 
the installation of a cooling plant, the 
frozen-meat carrier differs little in design 
and structural details from the ordinary 
cargo carrier. 

(2) The chilled-meat ship in which the 
cargo is carried suspended from hooks fas- 
tened to rails fitted between the overhead 
cooling pipes and usually at a temperature 
ranging from 28 to 35® F. These ships are 
provided with two or three ’tween decks and 
shallow lower holds and as the entire wei^t 
of the cargo in each compartment is borne 
by the deck above the scantlings of deck 
beams, girders and pillars are heavier than 
in ordinary cargo ships. 

Fr: Transport de Viandes; Ger: Fleisch- 
transportschijf. 

MECHAN FAWKES BOAT. A patent 
system of construction for open steel boats 
in which the shell plates are embossed 
vertically at the butts, obviating the neces- 
sity of separate frames. This construction 
is known as “Meehan Fawkes” patent 
embossed framing. It can be used for all 
light craft up to 50 or 60 ft. in length. 
MECHANICAL BILGE BLOCK. A bdge 
block which can be moved into position 
under water, by means of electric, hydraulic, 
or hand gear. Also called mechanical side 
block, movable bilge block, sliding bilge block. 

In some designs the blocks hjnge around 
a fulcrum near their inner end and tilt up to 
grip the bilge. In others, the blocks are set 
on carriages constructed to slide in grooves 
cut across the dock bottom and are operated 
by steel rods and bronze gearing carried up 
to the coping so that each block can be moved 
independently in a transverse direction. 

Fr: Tin Mobile; Berceau de Bouckain; 
Ventriere; Ger: Kimmschlitten; 
Kimpalle. 

The advantage of mechanical bilgjB blocks 
is the ease and quickness with which they 
may be brought into contact immediately 
after the keel takes the keel blocks. Enwr- 
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gency drydocking of loaded vessels is thus 
greatly facilitated since it is possible to do 
away with the necessity of using bilge shores 
placed by divers, after the vessel is partially 
dry, when the hull may already have suffered 
from docking strains. Such blocks also make 
the use of side shores to keep the ship 
upright less necessary. 

MECHANICAL DAVIT. A general name 
for da\dts that move outboard by mechani- 
cal gearing, as opposed to ordinary davits 
which are swung out by hand. 

Fr: Bossoir a Orientation Mecanique; 
Ger: Mechanisch angetriehener 
Davit. 


Achin, Sumatra, rigged with two masts and 
steered with two quarter rudders. Its 
capacity varies from 18 to 36 tons. 
MEDCON. Code name for the British 
Chamber of Shipping East Coast Coal 
Charter 1922. 

MEDICAL SCALES. Government regu- 
lations regarding the necessary medical 
stores and instruments which have to be 
supplied to seagoing vessels according to 
the nature and duration of the voyage and 
trade engaged in. 

American Marine Standards Committee 
Standard 52, Medical Equipment jor Ocean^ 
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MECHANICAL VENTILATION. A 
generic term for various systems of forced 
or induced ventilation of the compartments 
of a ship by artificial means. The air is 
supplied to the compartments, or removed 
from them by fans or blowers driven by 
electric motors. 

Fr: Yentilation Artifidelle; Ger: Kunst- 
luftung. 

Wright, T., Mechanical Ventilation and 
Heating as Applied to Ships, Institute of 
Marme Engineers, London, Transactions, 
vol. 38, 1926. 

MECK. A notched staff in a whaleboat, on 
which the hand harpoon rested. (Obsolete.) 
MED ANGARA. A trading prao from 


Going Vessels; Standard 53, Medical Equip- 
ment jor Coastal Vessels; Standard 54, 
Medical Equipment jor Small Vessels; 
Washmgton, 1929. British Board of Trade, 
Scales oj Medicines^ Medical Stores and 
Instruments Jor Merchant Vessels, London, 
19 uD. 

MEDICINE CHEST. A chest containing 
the regulation medical supplies for the use 
of the crew on a merchant vessel. In the 
United States, it is compulsory for every 
vessel of 75 tons or more, with a crew of 6 
or more persons to carry a medicine chest. 
Also called medicine cabinet. 

Fr: Cojjre d Medicaments ; Ger: Arznei- 
kiste. 
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MEDITORE. Code name for British 
^Chamber of Shipping Standard Charter 
Party relating to ore cargoes from Mediter- 
ranean ports and Seville River to United 
Kingdom and continental ports. 

MEET HER. An order given to the helms- 
man to shift the rudder so as to check the 
swing of the vessel’s head in a turn. 

Er: Rencontrer; Ger; Stutzen; Ruder- 
stutzen. 

meeting rudder. 

See Check Helm. 

megaphone, a trumpet-shaped instru- 
ment by which the sound of human voice is 
increased, so that it may be heard at a 
greater distance. Recently, an electronic 
amplifier has been incorporated in hand-held 
megaphones which increases their audible 
range several fold. The megaphone is used 
for giving orders or hailing. Also called 
speaking trumpet. 

Er: Gueulard; Ger: Sprachrohr; Rufer; 
Megaphon. 

MEIA-LUA. A roughly built open boat from 
Portugal very similar to the saveiro, from 
which it differs only by the design of the 
stem which points higher in the meia-lua 
than in the saveiro. 

MELON SEED. Small boat originating 
from Egg Harbor, and used for hunting sea 
fowls in the shallow marshes and bays bor- 
dering the coast of New Jersey, U. S. Its 
name is derived from the shape of the boat. 
The hull is wide and shallow with moder- 
ately sharp bow and square stem. It is 
decked with the exception of a cockpit 
amidships for which there is an adjustable 
cover. It is fitted with a centerboard and 
rigged with a single spritsail. Length 13 ft. 
4% in. Breadth 4 ft. 3 in. Also called 
'Tunkin” seed. 

MELTEM. 

See Levanter. 

MEMIKENAWA. Japanese fishing sam- 
pan from the district of Iwate, northern 
Japan, employed in long-line fishing. The 
hull is relatively narrow with a long bow. 
It is rigged with 2 masts (fore and main). 
Length over-all 41 ft., waterline 32 ft. 
Breadth 8.1 ft. Depth 3 ft. Draft 2 ft. 
MEMORANDUM CLAUSE. A marine 
insurance cargo clause which constitutes a 
limitation of the underwriters’ liability in 
connection with claims for particular aver- 
age, by exempting him from such claims 
either absolutely or under certain percent- 
ages unless the ship be stranded. 


MENAIDE. Double-ended open fishing 
boat employed for inshore fishing in the 
Bay of Naples, propelled by a lateen sail 
and oars. Also called barca de menaida. 
Length 24 to 34 ft. Breadth 6.4 to 8.4 ft. 
Depth 2.4 ft. Draft 1.1 ft. 

MEND. To “mend sail” or to “mend the 
furl,” means to skin the sails up afresh 
when they have been badly furled. 
MENHADEN BOAT. A single-screw ves- 
sel used in the menhaden fisheries on the 
coasts of Elorida, North and South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and New Jersey. The vessel 
represents the means of transportation of 
crew, gear and catch between factory and 
fishing grounds, and when on the grounds 
serves as a base from which the purse and 
striker boats operate. 

The hull is of wooden construction and 
either steam or motor driven. It has a good 
sheer forward and low stem to facilitate the 
unloading of fish from the seine to the hold 
and the lowering and hoisting of the purse 
boats. The superstructure consists of two 
deck houses, one forward and one abaft the 
hold located amidships. There are two 
masts. The foremast is pronded with a 
lookout nest. Each vessel is equipped with 
three open boats: the striker boat stowed 
across the main hatch, and two purse boats 
swung one on each side from davits near 
the stern. Length 100 to 175 ft. Draft 9 to 
10 ft. Gross tonnage 300 to 600. Net tonnage 
60 to 125. 

MENTING. A Javanese fishing craft of 
the mayang type but smaller. Also called 
kumeniing, jumentingj panting. 

MERALTE. Single-sheet bark canoe of 
the Narrinyeri tribe from Cape Jervis, South 
Australia. 

MERBLANC. Code name for the British 
Chamber of Shipping White Sea Wood 
Charter 1899. 

MERCATOR SAILING. Plotting a ship’s 
position at sea by considering its travel 
upon a chart constructed according to Mer- 
cator’s projection. The elements of the 
track are found from a table of meridional 
parts. 

Er: Navigation Loxodromique ; jCer; 
Loxodromisches segeln. 

See Mercator’s Chart, Mercator’s Projec- 
tion. 

MERCATOR’S CHART. A chart built on 
the principles of Mercator’s projection, 
upon which any rhumb line appears as a 
straight line. Such a chart is constructed 
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by representing the parallels of latitude at 
proper intervals, as parallel, horizontal, 
straight lines, and drawing the meridians 
perpendicular to the parallels. 

On such a chart all the meridians have the 
same direction and any straight line will 
cut all meridians at the same angle. But, as 
on the earth’s surface all meridians con- 
stantly converge from the equator to the 
poles, whereas on the chart they are repre- 
sented as parallel, it is immediately apparent 
that, except at the equator, all areas have 
more or less been distorted, and the higher 
the latitude the greater is the amount of 
distortion. 

Fr: Carte de Mercator; Gor: Merkator- 
karte. 

MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. A plan of 
the earth’s surface on which the meridians 
are represented as being parallel to each 
other and perpendicular to the parallels of 
latitude. Each parallel of latitude and each 
small arc of the meridian is expanded in 
the vicinity of each parallel in the same 
ratio. All rhumb lines (loxodromic curves) 
appear as straight lines on the Mercator 
projection. 

Fr: Projection de Mercator; Ger: Mer-^ 
katorische Projektion. 

See Grnomonic Projection, Polyconic Pro- 
jection, Rhumb Line. 
MERCHANTMAN. 

See Merchant Vessel 

MERCHANT MARINE. The ships and 
vessels belonging to a maritime nation and 
employed in commerce and trade. Also 
called merchant navy (G, B.), mercantile 
marine. 

Fr: Marine Marchande ; Marine de Corrib 
merce; Ger: Handelsmarine, 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT (1920) 
(IJ. S.). An act of Congress passed on June 
5th, 1920 to repeal certain emergency legis- 
lation, and to provide for the disposition, 
regulation, and use of property acquired 
thereunder, and for other purposes. The 
powers conferred on the U. S. Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation were 
terminated by this act. Also called Jones 
Shipping Act. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT (1936) 
(H. S.), An act passed by Congress in 
1936 for the fostering, development and 
maintenance of an American merchant 
marine sufficient to carry its domestic 
water-borne commerce and a substantial 
proportion of the water-borne foreign export 


and import commerce of the U. S., and to 
serve as a naval or military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency. 
MERCHANT NAVY. 

See Merchant Marine. 

MERCHANT SEAMAN. A name given 
to a seaman on a private vessel as distin- 
guished from seamen in the Navy or on 
public vessels. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING LAW. That 
branch of maritime law which gives protec- 
tion to individuals engaged in maritime 
commerce both as to their person and their 
property, whether the wrong be one sound- 
ing in tort or in contract. Also called com- 
mercial maritime law. It defines the recip- 
rocal rights and obligations of owners, 
masters, and mariners; gives an adequate 
remedy ^ to those engaged in supplying the 
necessities of ships; governs the questions 
of salvage, general average, marine insur- 
ance, charter parties, contracts of affreight- 
ment, bills of lading, and so on. 

Fr: Droit Maritime Commercial; Ger; 
Seehandckrccht; Seeverhchrsrechi 
Borchard, H. H., SoeverkehrsrechL Berlin 
1928; Maclachlan, D., Law of Merchant 
Shipping^ London, 1932. 

MERCHANT VESSEL. A privately 
owned vessel employed and managed by 
traders for commerce and transportation. 
Also called trading vessel, merchantman, 
commercial vessel. As to the legal meaning 
of the term ^%er chant vessel” as used in 
the Hague Convention 1907 and the 
Declaration of London, the opinions of 
British and German Prize courts during the 
1914-18 war were not in accord. The former 
apparently restricted the term to vessels 
employed strictly for purposes of commerce 
and transportation, their character or use 
being the test, while the latter extended it 
to include all vessels not belonging to the 
state, in which case ownership is the test. 
Ft: B&timent de Commerce ; Navire 

Marchand; Ger: Handekschiff; 

Kaujfahrteischiff, 

Merchant vessels or ships may be olassi- 
ixed as follows : 

L According to the material employed in 
their construction and outfit, such as wood, 
iron, steel, concrete, or a combination of 
any of these. 

2. According to their structural features 
such as framing system, type of scantlings, 
arranpment of decks and superstructures. 

o. According to their system of propulsion 
and motive power, that is, paddles, screws, 
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sails, steam, oil engines, or any combination 
of these. 

4. According to_ the trade and service they 
are designed for, i.e. passenger vessels, inter- 
mediate vessels, tramp vessels, special serv- 
ice vessels (tugs, fishing vessels, dredgers, 
transports), foreign going vessels, coasting 
vessels. 

Hill, N., “The Functions of the Merchant 
Ship,” Institution of Naval Architects 
(London), Transactio7is, vol. 62, 1920. 
MERCURIAL BAROMETER. A barom- 
eter which consists of a long tube containing 
mercury, with a vacuum at the top of the 
mercury column and a mercury pot in 
which the open lower end of the mercury 
tube is immersed. The height of the mer- 
cury column is the measure of atmospheric 
pressure. Well-made mercurial barometers 
are fitted with adjustable verniers to permit 
reading the height of the column to one 
hundredth of an inch. Aboard ship, the mer- 
curial barometer is mounted in gimbals. 

Fr: Barometre a Mercure; Ger: Queck- 
silher Barometer. 

See Aneroid Barometer. 

MERIDIAN. Meridians are imaginary 
great circles of the earth, passing through 
the poles, 

Fr: Meridien; Ger: Meridian. 

See Celestial Meridian, Magnetic Meri- 
dian, Prime Meridian, Terrestrial 
Meridian. 

MERIDIAN ALTITUDE. The altitude of 
a celestial body when on the observer’s 
meridian. It is observed with the sextant 
and furnishes the simplest and most satis- 
factory method of determining the latitude 
of the observer. 

Fr: Hauteur Meridienne; Ger: Hohe im 
Meridian. 

MERIDIAN DISTANCE. The difference of 
longitude in time or arc between two places. 

Fr: Distance Miridienne ; Ger: Meridian 
Distanz. 

MERIDIAN PASSAGE. The transit of 
a heavenly body across the meridian of the 
place of observation. 

Fr: Passage M4ridien; Ger: Meridian 
Durchgang. 

MERIDIONAL PARTS. In constructing 
a chart on Mercator’s principle, it is neces- 
sary to increase the scale of the degrees of 
latitude as the distance from the equator 
increases. This is done to preserve the pro- 
portion between degrees of latitude and 
degrees of longitude, the scale of the latter 
remaining constant. The lengths of small 


sections of the meridians so increased, meas- 
ured in minutes of arc of the Equator, are 
called meridional parts. Also called increased 
latitudes. 

Fr: Latitudes Croissantes; Ger: Meridi- 
onalteile. 

MERSEYCON. Code name for the British 
Chamber of Shipping Coasting Coal Char- 
ter 1921 (Mersey Ports). 

MESH, MESHING. One of the spaces 
enclosed by the threads of a net between 
knot and knot. In measuring a net the dis- 
tance is taken between two diagonal knots 
of a square mesh when pulled tightly apart. 
Thus an 18-in. mesh would have squares 
of 9-in. sides when floating in the water. 
There is no universal method of stating the 
size of a mesh. Thus a mesh (or bar), each 
side of which is 2 in., may be referred to 
either as a 2-in. mesh or 4-in. mesh or as 
an 8-in. mesh (sum of four sides) ; also as 
an 18-rows-to-the-yard mesh or 6-rows-to- 
the-foot. By nominal mesh is meant the size 
of mesh on the spool. Actual or effective 
mesh means the size after the net has shrunk 
from use. 

Fr: Maille; Ger: Netzmasche; Masche. 

See Diamond Hang Mesh, Dormant 
Meshes, False Meshes, Fly Mesh- 
ing, Square Hanging Mesh, Stale 
Meshes, Take Up Mesh. 
MESHING NEEDLE. A wooden needle 
in the form of a shuttle. Used for passing 
the cord and tying knots in the making of 
nets. 

Fr: Navette; Ger: Filetnadel; Netznadel. 
MESH PIN. See Spool. 

MESS BOY. Member of a ship’s crew who 
sets tables, serves food, and waits on the 
tables of the crew’s mess room; clears away 
and washes dishes after meals; cleans mess 
equipment and mess room. Also called crew 
messman. 

Ger; Logisjunge; Kajutenjunge. 
MESSENGER. 1. A rope passed around 
the capstan, and having its two ends lashed 
together to form an endless line. Formerly 
used for heaving in the cable. The messen- 
ger was bound to the cable by nippers and 
as the capstan was hove aroimd, the cable 
was hauled in. As the nippers approached 
the capstan they were taken off and others 
put on near the hawse hole. Now replaced 
by the messenger chain. 

Fr: Toumevire ; Ger: Kabelar^ 

See Warp. 

2 * In an otter trawl net, a wire rope with 
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Manila tail, used for hauling the towing 
warps inboard and thus bringing both warps 
together into the towing block after shoot- 
ing the gear. 

Fr: Verine. 

3 . A general term for lines sent out to 
lead heavier ropes, such as to lead a moor- 
ing line through the shackle of a mooring 
buoy or to lead a towing line to a disabled 
vessel. 

MESSENGER CHAIN. An endless chain 
used in transmitting motion from one 
machine to another, such as driving a wind- 
lass or a pump from a winch. Also called 
gypsy chain. 

Fr: Chaine de Toumevire; Ger: KaheU 
arkette. 

MESSMAN (U. S.). One who sets table, 
serves food and waits on table in the 
officers' mess room; makes beds and cleans 
wash rooms and living quarters of officers. 
Also called officers’ messman. 

MESSROOM. A space or compartment 
where members of the ship’s company have 
their meals. 

Fr: Carre; Ger: Messe. 

MESTIERETO. A Venetian fishing boat 
of same design and rig as the hragozzo but 
of smaller tonnage, which goes out to the 
fishing grounds in the morning and returns 
at night. 

METACENTER. The point of intersec- 
tion of the vertical through the center of 
buoyancy of a ship in the position of equi- 
librium, with the vertical through the new 
center of buoyancy when the ship is slightly 
inclined, the displacement remaining con- 
stant. The height of the transverse meta- 
center above the center of gravity is a 
measure of transverse stability. 

Fr: Metacentre; Ger: Metazentrum. 

See Curve of Transverse Metacenter, 
Longitudinal Metacenter, Pro- 
Metacenter, Transverse Meta- 
center. 

METACENTRIC DIAGRAM. A diagram 
showing the curves of height of metacenter 
above keel and vertical positions of centers 
of buoyancy for all drafts to which the 
vessel may be loaded. They are sometimes 
set up from a line intersecting the water- 
lines at 45 degrees. 

METACENTRIC HEIGHT. The vertical 
distance between the center of gravity and 
the longitudinal or transverse metacenter 
(in feet or inches). It is termed transverse 
or longitudinal, as the transverse or longi- 


tudinal metacenter is used, and is a measure 
of stability. 

Fr: Hauteur Metacentrique; Ger: ikfeto- 
zentrische Hohe. 

Adams, H. C., “Methods of Finding the 
Metacentric Height of Vessels for Operating 
Purposes,” Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers (New York), Transac- 
tions, vol. 33 (1925). 

METACENTRIC INVOLUTE. The loci 
of the centers of curvature on the curve of 
buoyancy of a vessel for varying transverse 
inclinations. 

Ger: Metazentrische E volute, 
METACENTRIC SHELF. The curve 
given by the middle line of the through 
made by the heeled assymetrical immersed 
body of the hull. The mean position of this 
curve is the center of buoyancy but in 
shape it is almost invariably an irregular 
curve which cannot be contained by a plane 
surface. 

METAL ELECTRODE. An electrode 
made of metal, either bare or covered, 
normally providing the deposit metal of 
metal-arc welds. Coated metal electrodes 
have generally supplanted bare electrodes 
in shipbuilding. 

Fr: Electrode Metallique; Ger: Metall- 
elec trade. 

METAL GROMMET. An iron or brass 
ring sewed into the edge of a hammock, 
sail or awning. Also called grommet ring. 
When made of brass it is often in two parts 
punched together from each side of the 
canvas and forming an eyelet. 

Fr: Oeuillet Metallique; Ger: Gattlagel; 
Lagel. 

METALLIC LIFEBOAT. A boat made of 
riveted, welded, or pressed sheets of mild 
steel or an aluminum alloy. The principal 
advantage of metallic lifeboats, as compared 
with wooden boats, is that they are not 
affected by atmospheric temperature and 
are, therefore, specially suitable for vessels 
trading in the tropics. Against this there is, 
however, the disadvantage of corrosion which 
sets in rapidly in way of chocks, at keel 
seams, ends of thwarts, and behind buoyancy 
tanks. The difference in weight between steel 
and wooden lifeboats is negligible in prac- 
tice. In order to augment resistance to 
corrosion boats are frequently built of steel 
sheets sprayed with molten zinc. The larger 
types of metallic lifeboats carry up to 145 
persons, their loaded weight being about 
17% tons. They are motor propelled. 
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A system in which riveting is entirely 
avoided is occasionally used in the building 
of metallic steel boats. A plate is bent over 
on the edge like a hook; a second plate, 
with its edge of similar hook form, is inter- 
locked with the first and the two short legs 
of the hooks are closed together by rollers 
or creases and hammers, making a water- 
tight joint. An inside and outside gunwale 
are bolted through the plating. The timbers 
are attached to the shell by means of small 
lugs. The capacity of buoyancy tanks of all 
metallic boats is increased by 1.75 cu. ft. 
for each hundredweight in the boat’s hull. 
METALLING CLAUSE (G. B.). A ma- 
rine insurance clause which states that the 
underwriters are not liable for loss arising 


the international rule of measurement and 
rating 6, 8, 10 or 12 meters as the case may 
be, according to the formula. 

METRIC TON. A unit of weight of 
2,204.6 pounds or 1,000 kilograms. 
MEWUWO. A West African dugout canoe 
from Togo, hewed from a cotton tree trunk. 
Also called lewu. It is heavier and larger 
than the agowu and is flat-bottomed. It is 
employed by the Le people in the coastal 
fisheries. 

MICARTA. Trade name for a patent plas- 
tic material consisting of layers of a fibrous 
product impregnated with synthetic resin, 
hot-pressed into a dense material with high 
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from ordinary wear and tear, to which the 
vessel is subject during the course of the 
voyage. 

METEOROLOGICAL TIDE. A general 
expression to indicate tides in which time 
and heights of high and low water are 
affected by the change in direction and force 
of wind and the height of the barometer. 
METEOROLOGY. The science which 
treats of the phenomena occurring in the 
atmosphere surrounding the earth, as well 
as of their causes and effects. Marine 
meteorology deals with that portion of the 
atmosphere which overspreads the oceans 
and seas. 

Er: Metiorologie; Ger: Wetterkunde. 
Allingham, W., Manual of Marine Meteor- 
ology, London, 1927 ; Berry, F. A., Handbook 
of Meteorology, New York, 1945; P^p, 
Seaman^s Handbook on Meteorology, Lon- 
don, 1918. . X -ix X 

METER BOAT. A racmg sailboat built to 


mechanical strength. It is used for stem tube 
and propeller strut bearings instead of lig- 
num vitae, and also for rudder pintle 
bushings. 



MICROMETER. A screw with graduated 
head carried by the index bar of a sextant 
replacing the vernier. Also called sextant 
micrometer. It is connected to a worm gear 
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which moves the index bar along the toothed 
limb. One complete revolution of the 
micrometer head corresponds to one degree 
along the limb. 

MICROSCOPE. In a sextant, a small lens 
attached to the vernier to facilitate reading 
the scale. 

Ft: Loupe; Ger: Ahlese Mikroskop; 
Lupe, 

MIDDLE. To double a rope so that the 
two parts are of equal length. 

MIDDLE BODY. The part of a ship’s hull 
contiguous to the midship section. If the 
middle body is of uniform cross section 
throughout its length, and the waterlines 
are parallel to the center line, it is termed 
parallel middle body. 

MIDDLE GROUND. ' A shallow area in 
otherwise deeper water with channels on 
both sides of it. 

Ft: Banc Milieu; Banc MSdian; Ger: 
Mittelgrund. 

MIDDLE-GROUND BUOY. One of the 
buoys placed at each end of a middle 
ground, or shoal with navigable channel on 
either side. 

Fr: Bouie de Banc Milieu; Ger: MitteU 
grundtonne. 

MIDDLE JIB. A jib, carried by schooners 
and large trading vessels, which sets next 
outside the fore-topmast staysail. 

Fr: Faux-Foe; Ger: Mittelkluver. 
MIDDLE LATITUDE. A term denoting 
half the sum of two latitudes. It corresponds 
to the parallel of latitude situated midway 
between any two latitudes. Also called mid- 
latitude. 

Fr: Latitude Moyenne; Ger: MitteU 
bneite 

MIDDLE LATITUDE SAILING. The 

approximate solution of a spherical right 
triangle based on the knowledge that the 
arc of the parallel of middle latitude 
between two places intercepted by their 
meridians is nearly equal to the departure. 
Also called mid-latitude sailing. 

Ft: Navigation par Latitude Moyenne; 

Ger: Segeln nach Mittelbreite. 

See Departure. 

MIDDLE-LINE AWNING STANCH- 
ION. A stanchion of special design placed 
amidships to support the ridge spar or awn- 
ing boom. 

Fr: Support de Fattage; Ger: Mittel- 
Sonnensegelstutze, 

MIDDLE MAST. A name sometimes 
given to the third mast of a five-masted 


vessel. When this term is used the sails and 
rigging of this mast take on the name 
“middle.” 

Fr: Mat Central; Ger: MittelmoBt 
MIDDLE SEAMING. A sailmaker’s term 
which applies to the seam made in the 
middle of each cloth and parallel to the 
regular seams, to strengthen the sail and 
prevent uneven stretching between seams. 
MIDDLE STAYSAIL. A triangular or 
quadrilateral staysail which sets between a 
topmast staysail and a topgallant staysail. 
Fr: Grand-Voile d'Mai Centrale; Ger: 
MittelstagsegeL 

MIDDLE WATCH. The watch from mid- 
night till 4 A.M., which follows the first 
watch. Also midwatch (U. S.). 

Fr: Quart de Minuit; Ger: Mittelwache; 
Zwciie Wache; Hundcwache. 
MIDDLING SPAR. A round stick or piece 
of timber suitable for spar making, with a 
length of 16 to 20 ft. and a girth at the 
butt of 8 to 12 in. (2 to 3 hands.) 

Fr: Menu Mdtereau. 

MIDNIGHT SUN. A phenomenon which 
occurs in the arctic or antarctic during the 
summer when the observer’s co-latitude is 
less than the sun’s declination. Under these 
conditions the sun does not set. 

Fr: Soleil de Minuit; Ger: Mittemachts- 
sonne, 

MIDSHIP FRAME. The frame located at 
an equal distance from the forward and 
after perpendiculars; that is, at the mid- 
ship section. 

MIDSHIPMAN. Also cadet. Young man 
apprenticed as officer to the merchant 
marine. 

Fr: Eleve Officier; Pilotin; Ger: See- 
kadett, 

MIDSHIPMAN’S HITCH. A single loop 
knot much used about a ship. It consists of 
a running noose which tightens when the 
knot passes against an object within the 
noose. 

Fr: Noeud de Oriffe; Ger: Hakenschlag; 
Mauhtek, 

MIDSHIP OAR. Also waist oar. 1. The 
middle or third and longest oar in a whaling 
boat, usually eighteen feet in length. 

2. The oarsman who pulled the midship 
oar. He sat on the port side. 

MIDSHIP ^ SECTION. Also dead flat 
(U. 8.), midship bend, amidships section. 
1 . The line formed by the intersection of a 
transverse vertical plane equidistant from 
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MIDSHIP SECTION COEFFICIENT—MISCIARETTA 


the forward and after perpendiculars with 
the surface of the hull. 

2. A plan of this transverse section on 
which is indicated the arrangement of the 
structural parts of the hull with the scant- 
lings of each component part. 

Fr: Coupe au Maitre; Ger: Hauptspant; 
Querschnitt. 

MIDSHIP SECTION COEFFICIENT. 

The ratio of the area of immersed midship 
section to the product of breadth and draft. 
In fine-lined vessels where the greatest 
transverse section is aft of amidships it is 
the coefficient at the greatest section that 
applies. Sometimes called maximum section 
coefficient. 

Fr: Coefficient de Remplissage du Maitre 
Couple; Ger: Vdlligkeitsgrad des 
Hauptspant ; Nullspant V dlligkeitS'- 
grad. 

MIDSHIP TACK. An additional tack 
found on the middle foot of some courses 
and used in calms and light airs to keep the 
foot of the sail standing forward thus pre- 
venting it from slapping back and chafing 
against the mast. It is also used in trimming 
the sail with a quartering wind when the 
weather clew is raised. 

Fr: Retenue de Basse Voile; Ger: Mitt- 
schiffshals. 

MIK. See Boat Crotch. 

MILDEW. Black and green fungus spots 
on canvas, the growth of which is favored 
by dampness, 

Fr: T aches d^humidiie; Ger: Meltau. 
MILITARY BLOCKADE. A blockade 
designed to shut off an enemy from his 
sources or bases of supply to make him 
ineffective and eventually to force him to 
surrender through lack of food, water, 
ammunition, or other supplies. 

Fr: Blocus de Guerre; Ger: Kriegs- 
blockade. 

MILITARY SALVAGE. Military salvage 
consists in the rescue of ships and their car- 
goes from the enemy in time of war. Military 
salvage cases are dealt with by courts having 
Admiralty jurisdiction sitting as prize courts. 
MILLIBAR. A thousandth part of the unit 
called a bar and used as a means for report- 
ing barometric pressures. A bar (1,000 milli- 
bars) has been established as the measure 
of atmospheric pressure at sea level and at 
a temperature of 32® F. 1,000 millibars 
equals 29.02 in., the ordinary measure of 
normal atmospheric pressure. 

MILL SCALE. An oxide of iron which 


forms on the surface of steel plates while 
being rolled. Since mill scale is of a different 
electrical potential than the main body of 
the plate corrosive action is frequently set up 
when the plate is immersed in sea water. 

Fr: Ecaillcs de Laminage; Ger: Walz- 
zunders. 

MINCING HORSE. A bench formerly 
used on whaling vessels, upon which the 
horse pieces were laid lengthwise with the 
flesh side downward to be scored or cut 
into slices varying from Vt to % in. thick. 
The knife cut through the skin but was 
stopped within about an inch of the base, 
so that the slices were held together like 
the leaves of a book, and in this condition 
pitched into the try-pots. They were called 
minced horse pieces. (Obsolete.) 

MINCING KNIFE. A knife about 30 in. 
long with a handle at each end, formerly 
used by whalemen to mince the blubber 
into thin slices. 

MINERAL WOOL. An insulating mate- 
rial in blanket form used for heat insulation 
of hull stj’ucture and machinery plant com- 
ponents. Mineral wool generally is made up 
of rock fibers resulting from molting dolo- 
mitic rock and blowing it in a steam spray. 
These fibers are low in tensile strength and 
brittle; therefore, to permit installation, 
they are brought together in blanket form 
by suitable cements or expanded metal 
sheathing on both sides, fastened together 
by fine wires passing through the blanket. 

Fr: Coton Mineral; Ger: Mineralwolle. 

See Insulation. 

MINNOW SEINE (U. S.). A small seine 
with mesh of about Vz in., used for taking 
bait, small fish, and so on. 

MIRAGE. A delusive appearance caused 
by abnormal refraction and reflection 
through air adjacent to the earth’s surface, 
which has air layers of diffei-ent tempera- 
tures or humidity, hence different densities. 
It appears in many forms, raising the 
horizon and distant land abnormally, dis- 
torting it and often causing images to 
appear above the horizon or showing them 
upside down. Suitable atmospheric condi- 
tions may occur in any region, but are most 
frequent over hot deserts. The image when 
seen across water is generally raised, and is 
called “looming.” Sometimes two or more 
images of the same object are seen, 

Fr: Mirage; Ger: Lujispiegelung. 
MISCIARETTA. See Cabanella. 
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MI-SHUAN. A junk of southern China, 
known locally as rice carrier, built with keel, 
sharp bows with stem, and permanent flush 
deck. The hatches are small, and there is a 
small superstructure at the stern. The hull 
has a pronounced sheer aft, and no bul- 
warks. The rig is 3 masts on the center line. 
Length over-all 106 ft. Breadth 30 ft. Depth 
12.2 ft. (hold). Capacity 500 tons. (Typical.) 
MISSING. A vessel is said to be missing 
when it is so much overdue as to be 
regarded by its owners as lost. An applica- 
tion is then made to the Committee of 
Lloyd’s to have the vessel “posted,” that is, 
to put up a notice requesting information 
concerning the vessel. If after a week from 
this posting no news is received, the vessel 
Is posted as “missing” and on this day the 
loss is payable by the underwriters. There 
is no fixed rule in law with regard to the 
time after which a missing vessel is pre- 
sumed to be lost but it depends on the 
circumstances in each case. 

Fr: Sans Nouvclles; Dojaut de Nou~ 
velles; Ger: Vermisst; Versckollen. 
MISS STAYS. To fail in going about from 
one tack to the other, when after the ship 
gets its head to the wind, it comes to a stand, 
and begins to fall off on the same tack, 

Fr; Manquer d Virer; Ger: Wendung 
versagen. 

MIST. Water vapor suspended in the air 
in very small drops finer than rain, larger 
than fog. The term “mist” is applied by 
seamen to a thin fog which allows naviga- 
tion to proceed unimpeded. The practical 
method of differentiating between fog and 
mist is based upon how far one can see. 
If the distance which can be seen is under 
a certain limit the obscurity is termed fog-— 
if over, mist. 

Fr: Brumaille; Brume leghre; Ger: Mkt. 

See Fog and Visibility Scale. 

MISTIC. A Spanish two- or three-masted, 
lateen-rigged sailing coaster from Catalonia. 
The foremast is taller than the mainmast. 
Both masts rake aft. The mizzenmast, car- 
ried only in the larger boats, is vertical and 
sets a lugsail. The foresail and mainsail 
are not of the true lateen type. The yard is 
peaked up higher and the tack projecte only 
very slightly forward of the mast. This par- 
ticular type of sail is sometimes referred to 
as “mistic” sail and bears the same relation 
to the true lateen as the standing lug does 
to the dipping lug. A standing bowsprit 
with jibboom carries two to three headsails. 


MISTRAL. A northwesterly wind observed 
in the Gulf of Lyon, the Tyrrhenian Sea, and 
the middle and lower Adriatic. It is a cold, 
dry wind, and is the counterpart of the 
Sirocco. Also called maestro, maestrale. 
Eredia, F., I venti di mistral, Rivista Marit- 
tima, no. 2, Rome, 1932. 

MISTY. State of the atmosphere charac- 
terized by mist. 

Fr: Brumailleux; Ger: Diesig. 

MITCH BOARD. An upright piece of tim- 
ber fitting into a hardwood casing at the 
deck and forming a crutch for the mast of a 
sailing drifter to rest upon when lowered. 
Also called crutch. 

Fr: Miche; Ger: Mick. 

MICHELL THRUST BEARING. 

See Kingsbury Thrust Bearing. 

MITER. A mode of joining two pieces of 
timber at an angle. The surfaces to be 
brought together are so formed that, when 
connected, the joint makes an angle with 
the side of each piece that is common to 
both. 

Fr: Biak; Ought; Ger: Gehrung. 
MITERED JIB. A jib in which the upper 
cloths above the last run are at right 
angles to the leech and the others below 
the last at right angles to the foot. Also 
called diagonal-cut jib, patent-cut jib. 
MITER SEAM. A seam running diagonally 
from clew to luff across a miter-cut jib- 
headed sail. 

MITTEN MONEY. A local expression 
used to denote an extra charge added to 
the regular pilotage fee during winter 
months. 

MIXED POLICY. An insurance policy 
covering a vessel insured between certain 
specified places for a given time, it being 
both a voyage and a time policy. 

Fr: Police d Temps et au Voyage; Ger: 
Zeit und Reise Police. 

MIXED TIDE. A type of tide character- 
ized by two high waters and two low waters 
in a day, but with morning and afternoon 
tides differing considerably. This system of 
tides is intermediate between the diurnal 
and semidiurnal types, and comprises a 
great variety of different forms. 

Fr: Marie Mixte; Ger: Gemischte 
Gezeit. 

MIZZEN. Also mizen. 1. The gaff sail on 
the mizzenmast of a bark or barkentine. 
Often confused with spanker. 

Fr: Artimon; Brigantine; Ger: Besahn; 
Besan, 
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2, The aftermost sail of two-mast fore- 
and-aft-rigged craft. (Ketch or Yawl.) 

Fr: Artimon; Ger: Besahn, 

3. A term which refers to the yards, sails, 
rigging, and gear belonging to the mizzen- 
mast. 

Fr: Artimon; Ger: Besahn. 

See Storm Mizzen, Yawl Mizzen. 
MIZZENMAST. 1. The aftermost mast 
of a full-rigged ship, bark, barkentine and 
three-masted schooner. 

Fr: Mat d’ Artimon; Ger: Kreuzmast; 

BesahnmasL 

2. The third mast from forward of a ves- 
sel having more than three masts. 

3. The after mast in a ketch or yawl. 

Fr: Mat d’ Artimon; Ger: BesahnmasL 

MIZZ'K'N STAYSAIL. The lower staysail 
of the mizzenmast. It sets on the mizzen 
stay. 

Fr: Benjamine; Foe d’Ay'timon; Ger: 

Kreuz-Stagsegel ; Besahn-Stagsegel. 
MLOMU. A Siberian dugout canoe used 
by the natives near the mouth of the Amur 
and in the northern part of Sakhalin. It is 
about 20 ft. long, with pointed bow and 
square transom. 

MOCHIMORO BUNE. Japanese whaling 
sampan of Yamaguchi district. No rig. Pro- 
pelled by 6 yulohs. Length 36.5 ft. Breadth 
ft. Depth 2.9 ft. Crew .12. 

MOCK. A steel pattern representing the 
exact shape of a portion of the hull where 
the outside plating has a curvature about 
more than one axis. Furnaced plates after 
being heated are hammered to shape on the 
mock. Also called mock mold, mocked-up 
mold, bed (G. B.). 

Ger: Plattenmodellhock. 

MOCK FOG. A simulation of true fog, 
resulting from atmospheric refraction. 
MOCKING. A method of building small 
craft by bending battens to the stem, stern- 
post and keel without laying off. 
MOCKING TTP, A name given to the proc- 
ess of duplicating a particular portion of a 
vessel on the mold loft floor by means of 
rough frames and sections, so that the neces- 
sary molds may be made as though they 
were being fitted to the ship. Mocking up 
is used for surfaces which are undevelop- 
able, that is to say which have a double 
curvature and for which it is not possible 
to obtain the true shape of area by any 
geometrical rule, 

MOCK MOON. See Paraselene. 


MOCK SUN. Sec Parhelion. 

MOCK-UP. See Mock. 

MODEL. A ship’s model used in a towing 
tank or model basin for experiments on 
resistance and powciring of vessels when 
moving through the water. 

Fr: Modvle; Ger: Bchlf]smodcll. 

See Block Model, Bread and Butter 
Model, Builder’s Model, Half 
Block Model, Half Model, Key 
Model, Plating Model, Waterline 
Model. 

Some models are made of wood, others 
are cut from paraffin wax which is cast on 
to a baskotwork frame. The profiling 
machine employed for this purpose has a 
pair of rotating cuLtol^3 which cut down the 
contour of the niodol along a waterline. 
These cutters arc conl>rollcd by a panto- 
graph, which carries the tracing point along 
the waterlincs of the tracing of the ship. 
By proper setting of the pantograph the 
desired size of model can be made from 
waterlincs drawn to any sttalc. The paraffin 
between the waterlines is cut away by hand 
to shape the model. To determine the resist- 
ance of a ship from model experiments as 
developed by Froude, and other scientists, 
the model is towed at various speeds, the 
resistances are measured its ordinates to 
form a curve of resistance. 

Davidson, K. M., Importance of Small Mod- 
els in Naval Architecture, Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, Transac- 
tions, vol. 49 (New York, 1941). 

MODEL TANK. A tank or basin in which 
ship models are towed at various speeds, 
and the resistance to propulsion measured. 
Also called model basin, towing tank. The 
data are used in predicting the speed and 
power characteristics of the prototype ves- 
sel under investigation. Propellers, self-pro- 
pelled models, and so on, are likewise tested, 
and turning characteristics of various hull 
forms investigated, 

Fr: Bassin d^cssai de carenes; Ger: 
Modclltank; Yersuchstanh; Schlepp- 
rinne; Schleppkanal. 

See Model. 

Davidson, K. M., A Towing Tank for Small 
Models, Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, Transactions, vol. 44, 
1936; Saunders, H, E., The Prediction of 
Speed and Power of Ships, United States 
Navy Department, Washington, 1933. 
MODERATE BREEZE. A wind with a 
velocity of 11 to 16 nautical miles per hour 
and a pressure of .67 lb. per square foot. 
Beaufort’s scale No. 4. 

Pr: Jolie Brise; Ger: Massige Btise, 
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MODERATE GALE. A continuous wind 
moving with a velocity between 28 and 33 
nautical miles per hour. Beaufort’s scale 
No. 7. 


Fr: Grand Frais; Fort Vent; Ger: Harter 
Wind; Steijer Wind. 

MODERATE SEA. A comparatively light 
running sea. Douglas Scale No. 3. 

Er: Mer Agitee; Ger: Mdssig hewegte 
See. 


MOHICAN RIG. A rig of American origin 
used on sailing canoes. 

See Mohican Sail. 

MOHICAN SAIL. A batten sail used on 
sailing canoes in the United States. In shape, 
the sail is an ordinary balance lug cut off at 
the first reef, thus leaving a short luff and 
one batten above the boom. The boom is 
held to the mast by a jaw, above and below 
which there are leather collars to prevent 
the spar from rising or falling and render a 
tack line unnecessary. A parrel or jaw is 
also used for the batten. 

MOHN EFFECT. The erratic transmis- 
sion of sound emitted by fog signals. It 
is due to a difference in density of the 
atmosphere at different points through 
which the sound travels, 

MOKIHI. A raft from New Zealand made 
of leaves tied in bundles. (Extinct.) 

MOLA. Polynesian plank-built canoe from 
Vella-Lavella Island, northwestern Solo- 
mons, similar to the mon. It has six strakes 
of planking. The largest craft have a length 
of about 45 ft. and a breadth of 3.6 ft. 
MOLANGAN. An East Indian double- 
outrigger canoe used for trolling after 
tenggire fish off Madura Island. It is rigged 
with a triangular sail but has no mast. The 
crew consists of three men. Length 24^*^ 
ft. Breadth 1 ft. 6 in. Depth 1 ft. 6 in, 
(Typical.) 

MOLDED BREADTH. The greatest 
breadth of the hull measured to the outside 
of frames; that is, inside of the shell plat- 
ing. In wooden hulls it is measured to out- 
side of planking. It is the breadth used on 
the lines plan, or sheer draft. Also called 
Lloyd’s breadth or molded beam. 

Fr: Largeur Hors-Membrures; Ger: 

Berechnungsbreite. 

MOLDED DEPTH. The vertical distance 
measured amidships from the top of the 
keel (or intersection of the outside of the 
frame with the center line) to the top of 
the upper deck beam at gunwale (or of 


the second deck in a shelter- or awning-deck 
vessel) . 

Fr: Creux sur Quille; Ger: Seitenhohe. 
MOLDED DRAFT. The keel draft re- 
duced by the amount that the bottom of the 
keel^ is below the molded base line; the 
vertical distance from top of keel to de- 
signed waterline; the vertical distance from 
the waterline to the lowest intersection of 
the outside planking and the keel. Also 
called fairbody draft (U. S.), rabbet draft. 

Fr: Profondeur de Carene; Ger: TaiLch- 
tiefe; Konstruktionstiefe. 
MOLDING. 1. Half-round iron or strip 
of wood running fore and aft on the outside 
of a boat or ship at deck or gunwale level. 
Also called nosing, ribband, rubber. In ships 
it is used for finishing or ornamental pur- 
poses. In open boats it strengthens the gun- 
wale and acts as a fender. 

Fr: Liston; Bourrelet; Ger: Verzierungs- 
leiste. 

2. The dimensions of a plank or timber 
reading from outboard to inboard. Opposite 
of ^‘siding.” 

Fr: Tour; Ger: Mallbreite. 

See Cable Molding, Hatch Molding, 
Knuckle Molding, Sheer Molding, 
Stern Molding. 

MOLDING BOOK. A book prepared by 
loftsmen, which gives the scantlings of all 
structural members of the hull with the 
exception of plates. 

MOLD LOFT, A space used for la 3 dng 
down the lines of a vessel to actual size 
and making templates therefrom for all 
structural elements entering into a hull. It 
is necessary that the mold loft be as level 
as possible and not susceptible to warping; 
therefore, the floor on which the vessel’s 
lines are drawn consists of two layers of 
planking laid diagonally and in opposite 
directions. 

Ft: Salle a Tracer; Ger: Mallboden; 
Schnurboden. 

MOLD LOFT BATTEN. One of the long 
flexible battens used in shipyards for laying 
down the lines of a ship on the inold loft 
floor and for fairing the sheer in molding. 
Also called spiling batten, spline. For long 
easy lines such as sheer lines, battens of 
rectangular section ranging from % by 2 
to % by 3 in. are used flatwise; while for 
greater curves such as the frames, battens 
of square section varying from % by % to 
1 by 1 in. are used. 

IV: Latte de trad; Ger: Streckungsstock, 
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MOLDS. Patterns made of thin boards to 
conform exactly to the shape of frames or 
other parts of a ship, by the aid of which 
these structural elements can be bent or 
fashioned to the required form. 

Fr: Gaharit; Ger: Mallung; Mall. 

See Beam Mold, Black-out Mold, Frame 
Mold, Mock Mold, Sheer Mold. 
MOLE. A substantial masonry structure 
often serving as a breakwater on its outer 
side while offering facilities on its inner 
side for the loading and discharging of 
ships. 

Fr: Mole; Ger: Mole; Hajendamm. 
MOLETA. A Portuguese fishing boat. 
Rigged with short mast raldng forward, 
carrying a large lateen yard and sail, also 
two outriggers and a bowsprit on which up 
to six sails are set. At the stern there is an 
outrigger spreading two triangular sails. The 
rudder reaches considerably below the keel 
level. Length 40 ft. Breadth 13.3 ft. Depth 
5.1 ft. (Typical.) 

MOLGOGGER. A universal roller used on 
drifters when shooting the nets and placed 
on the bulwark abreast of the warp hatch, 
through which the warp or messenger rope 
is run out. Also called cage roller, boggey. 
MOLOAN. Small East Indian outrigger 
dugout canoe with portable mast employed 
in the fisheries off Madura and Sapoodie 
Islands. Also called sampan moloan, 

MOMA. 

See Gulba. 

MOMENT OF SAIL. The product of the 
greatest safe area of sail and the height of 
the center of effort above the center of lat- 
eral resistance. 

Fr: Moment de Voilure; Ger: Segel- 
moment. 

MOMENT TO ALTER TRIM, ONE 
INCH. The longitudinal moment, expressed 
in foot-tons, required to effect a change of 
one inch in the trim of the vessel. Also 
called inch trim moment. It is equal to ' 
one-twelfth of the displacement in tons, 
multiplied by the longitudinal metacentric 
height in feet, divided by the length at 
waterline in feet. Abbreviated as M.T.I. 

Fr: Moment pour Faire Varier VAssiette; 
Ger: Trimmoment. 

MON. A plank-built boat of the Molucca 
Islands which is similar in form and con- 
struction to the oremhai. 

MONEL. A tough and ductile corrosion- 
resistant alloy containing 67 to 68 per cent 
nickel, 28 to 30 per cent copper and 2 to 5 


per cent of other metals, principally iron; 
used for high gi-ade boat fastenings, fittings, 
propellers and shafting of small craft in 
salt water service. A similar alloy called 
K monel contains 2.75 per cent aluminum, 
67 per cent nickel and 29 per cent copper, 
i It is non-magnetic and can be used near 
ship’s compasses. There are several other 
types of monel alloys used in shipbuilding. 

Fr: Metal Monel; Ger: Monelmetall. 
Ireland, J., Application of Monel Metal in 
Engineering and Shipbuilding, Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
Transactions, vol. 72 (Glasgow, 1929 ) ; 
Mueller, R., Die Anwendung von Monel- 
Metall im Schiffbau. Werft, Reederei, Hafen, 
vol. 18, no. 11 (Berlin, 1937) ; Picard, J., 
Applications du metal monel dans la marine, 
Aciers speciaux, metaux et alliages, vol. 3 
(Paris, 1928). 

MONEY POOL. An agreement entered 
into by conference lines by which they 
agree to divide part of the revenue obtained 
from the transportation of cargo and passen- 
gers, usually on the basis of the amount of 
tonnage employed by each lino. The com- 
mon fund is periodically redistributed. The 
share of any member violating a price or 
rate agreement being forfeited, totally or 
in part in favor of the other members. 
MONITOR CANOE. A bark canoe used 
by the people of the Amur basin in north- 
east Asia and by those of the Kootenay 
region in the southeast part of British 
Columbia and the northeast part of the 
state of Washington. This craft is peculiar 
in that both ends are pointed under water; 
whence its name is derived. With local varia- 
tions of details the monitor canoe consists 
of a wooden frame of horizontal slats to 
which strips of bark are sewed transversely, 
passing under the boat and ending at the 
gunwale, the broadest strips being placed 
amidships. The bark is sewed together with 
the fibrous roots of fir trees and the seams 
are well dressed with the gtim of the balsam 
tree. The smallest birch bark canoes are 
about 12 ft. long, the largest about 36 ft. 
in length by about 6 ft. in breadth. They 
are propelled by paddles. 

MONKEY BLOCK. A small single block 
with swivel. The term formerly referred to 
blocks nailed on topsail yards through which 
buntlines were led. 

Ger: Grenadierhlock. 

MONKEY BRIDGE. Name sometimes 
given to a fore-and-aft bridge 30 to 36 in. 
wide on sailing vessels connecting the poop 
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with the forecastle deck, making use of the 
deckhouses on the way. 

MONKEY FIST. A heavy knot made of 
9- or 12-thread line and worked in the end 
of a heaving line to weight it. A lead or 
iron weight is placed inside the knob before 
the turns are worked taut. 

MONKEY FORECASTLE. A short low 
forecastle open on the after side and used 
solely for anchor gear (windlass, and so on). 

Fr: Teugue; Ger: Halhe Back. 
MONKEY FORESAIL. A square foresail 
set flying on a sloop or schooner. 

Fr: Fortune; Pafi; Ger: Breitfock. 
MONKEY GAFF. A short, standing gaff 
located above the spanker gaff and project- 
ing from the mizzen topmast head. Used for 
displajdng flags. 

Fr: Come d Signaux; Ger: Flaggengaffel; 

Obergajfel. 


Fr: Couture d Points Piques; Ger: Kapp- 
naht; Durchgendhte Naht. 
MONOMOY SURF BOAT. A double- 
ended pulling and sailing surf boat with 
rather full lines, good carrying capacity, and 
excellent seaworthiness. It has a length of 
about 26 ft., is carvel-built, and fitted with 
centerboard. Monomoy boats were carried 
by United States Coast Guard cutters as 
lifeboats and for general ship’s use. 
MONOPLANE. A racing boat without 
break in the longitudinal continuity of the 
immersed surface, or displacement boat 
driven at a speed high enough to make it 
plane. 

MONSOON. A name given to seasonal 
winds found from the Tropic of Cancer to 7® 
south latitude; and from the coast of Africa 
through the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal to Japan and the western Pacific. 




Fig.2. 

26* PufUng Surf boat - Monomoy Model 


Monomoy Boat 


MONKEY RAIL. A light railing above the 
quarter boards. 

Ger: Monkireling. 

MONKEY ROPE. Whalemen’s term for 
a rope which was either knotted or belted 
around a man who was sent down on a 
whale over the ship’s side for various pur- 
poses connected with cutting in. (Obsolete.) 
MONKEY SPAR. A spar of reduced size. 
A vessel is said to be ^‘monkey rigged” or 
'‘monkey sparred” when underrigged or 
rigged with spars of reduced size. Also called 
short spar. 

MONKEY TAIL. 

See Rudder Horn. 

MONK SEAM. A seam made after sewing 
the edges of cloths together, one over the 
other. It is worked with two rows of stitches 
to give additional strength. Seventy to eighty 
stitches to the yard is the usual number. 
Also called prick seam, middle stitching. 


There are two monsoons, the northeast and 
the southwest. The latter prevails from 
April to October and the former during the 
remainder of the year. Monsoons are caused 
by the unequal heating of land and water 
and of the several land masses of monsoon 
regions. 

Fr: Mousson; Ger: Monsun. 

See Little Monsoon, Northeast Monsoon, 
Southwest Monsoon. 

Barlow, E. W., The Monsoons, Marine 
Observer, vol. 6, no. 63, London, 1929. 
MONTAGU RIG. A two-mast fore-and-aft 
service rig for ship’s boats in the British 
Navy. The sail plan includes a stay foresail, 
standing lug mainsail, and jib-headed miz- 
zen. A centerboard is fitted to boats with 
Montagu rig. 

MONTEREY SQUID SKIFF. Open boat 
with short platform at the bow a few inches 
below the gunwale, a similar platform at 
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the stern and three narrow thwarts. It had a 
flat bottom, sharp bow, flaring sides and 
strong sheer. Near the stem the bottom 
curved up sharply. The width of the stern 
was intermediate between the dory and 
sharpy skiff or bateau, being much wider 
than the former and narrower than the lat- 
ter. The construction of the stem was purely 
oriental in style and resembled boats of 
China. It was formerly used by Chinese 
squid fishermen on the coast of California 
and particularly at Monterey. The hull was 
built of redwood by the Chinese. Length 
over-all 20 ft. 11 in. Beam 5 ft. 10 in. Depth 
2 ft. 4 in. Width of stem 3 ft. 6 in. (Obso- 
lete.) 

MONT YC AT. A type of cat-rigged racing 
boat. 

MOON DOG. 

See Paraselene. 

MOONSAIL. A square sail formerly car- 
ried in light winds above a skysail. Also 
called moonraker. 

IV: Papillon; Ger: MondMeher; Mond- 
reiter. 

MOOR. 1. To secure a ship, boat, or other 
floating object in a particular place by means 
of chains or ropes which are made fast to 
the shore, to anchors, or to anchored moor- 
ing buoys. 

Fr: Amarrer; Ger: Festmachen. 

2. To ride with both anchors down at a 
considerable distance apart and with such 
a scope of chain on each that the bow is 
held approximately midway between them. 
Although there is no statutory law against 
riding to a single anchor, the “cxistom of 
seamen” is to moor with two anchors, in 
restricted anchorages where there is insuf- 
ficient room for each vessel to swing to a 
single anchor. Failure to do so would 
constitute negligence and make the offend- 
ing vessel responsible for damage caused 
thereby to another ship. 

Ft: Afiowrcher; Ger: Vertauen; Fer- 
muren. 

See Dropping Moor, Flying Moor. 
MOORAGE. A sum due by law or usage 
for mooring or fastening ships to posts or 
piles at the shore or to a wharf. 

Ft: Droit d^Amarrage; Ger: Vertauungs- 
gehuhren, 

MOOR HEAD AND STERN. A proced- 
ure by which a ship is held fast between a 
bow anchor dropped forward and a stern 
anchor aft. It is resorted to in narrow 
anchorages when necessary to avoid swing- 


' ing to the tide or wind or for any other 
special reason. A number of large merchant 
vessels carry a self-stowing stern anchor for 
this purpose. 

Fr: S' Embosser; Ger: Vertauen. 
MOORING. The place in a river, harbor, 
or dock in which a vessel may be moored; 
also that to which vessels may be secured. 

Fr: Poste d'Amarrage; Ger: Vertauung. 

See O^iarter Mooring. 

MOORING ANCHOR. An anchor used 
for holding in place a mooring buoy to 
which ships may secure in lieu of anchoring. 
They serve also as anchors for buoys mark- 
ing a channel or shoal. These anchors should 
not project above the bottom, and therefore, 
have only one fluke, or are mushroom 
anchors. 

Fr: Ancre de Corps-Mort; Ger: Boje- 
anker; Bojanker. 

MOORING BITTS. Large hollow cast-iron 
standards placed in pairs, to which mooring 
lines are made fast. Also called mooring 
bollards, timberheads. They are bolted to 
the deck in such position as to give a good 
lead to the mooring pipes. 

Fr: Bittes d’Amanage; Ger.: Doppvl- 
pollern. 

American Marine Standards Committee: 
Standard no. 2, Cast-Iron Mooring Bitts, 
1927; Standard no. 23, Cast-Steel Mooring 
Bitts, 1930; British Standards Institution, 
London, Standard no. 3,005, Bollards, 1922. 
MOORING BRIDLE. The chains or fasts 
attached to permanent moorings and taken 
into the hawse holes. 

Fr: Patte d*Oie de Corps-Mort; Ger: 
Kettenarm. 

MOORING BUOY. A buoy secured to 
permanent moorings, enabling ships to moor 
at specified positions in the harbor instead 
of having to anchor when they are not tied 
up alongside a wharf or quay. Also called 
anchorage buoy. Mooring buoys are usually 
of cylindrical shape and made of riveted or 
welded steel plates. The ship’s cable is 
fastened to a heavy ring or shackle fitted 
on the top. 

Fr: Coffre (fAmarrage; BovAe de Corps- 
Mort; BouSe d^Amarrage; Ger; 
Muringboje; F estmachetonne ; An- 
kerhoje. 

MOORING CHAIN. A chain occasionally 
used in place of, or in addition to, other 
lines m mooring a vessel to a dock. 

Fr, Chaine d^Amarrage; Ger: Fest- 
machekette; Befestigungskette, 



Kooring Lines 

A. Bow lines C. Breast lines E. Cross springs 

B. Stern lines D. Springs F. Camels or fender logs 


MOORING CLUMP. A mooring weight 
made of concrete or cast iron and fitted 
with a heavy iron eye. Mooring clumps are 
used as ground tackle, for buoys, etc. Also 
called mooring block, mooring sinker. 

Fr: Crapaud; Ger: Abbindeblock ; Anker- 
stein; Verankerungsplatte ; Muring- 
stein. 

MOORING DOG, A heavy iron bar fas- 
tened to the side plating of a vessel near 
the waterline, to which a mooring line can 
be secured. Also called mooring staple. 

MOORING LIGHTER. A boat or lighter 
fitted with the necessary appliances for 
handling and transporting anchors, chains, 


and cables about a harbor, used for the 
installation or removal of permanent moor- 
ings. Also called chain boat, anchor 
hoy. 

MOORING LINE. Any chain, cable, or 
hawser by which a vessel is secured to a 
dock or mooring. Also called mooring 
hawser. The mooring lines of merchant ves- 
sels are usually made of galvanized cast 
steel flexible wire rope composed of 6 strands 
with hemp core. Each strand consists of 24 
wires around a hemp core. An eye is spliced 
in the end. 

Fr: Aussiere d^Amarrage; Amarre; Ger: 
Belegtrosse; Muringiau; Festmaoke- 
leine; Festmacketrosse; Halteleine. 
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MOORING MAT. A thrummed mat 
bound around a mooring line to prevent 
chafing at some particular point. 
MOORING PENDANT. A small chain 
which has one end fastened to a mooring 
buoy and the other to the ground chain. 

Fr: Hague de Corps-Mort; Ger: Yertau- 
schenkeL 

MOORING PIPE. A cast-iron fitting 
riveted or welded to the bulwarks for lead- 
ing mooring lines overboard. Also called 
hawser port. 

Fr: Ecuhier d’Amarrage; Ecubier de 
Pavois; Ger: Verholkluse; Vertavr 
kluse; Seitenkluse. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard no. 63, Mooring Pipes jor Ships, 
Washington, 1930. 

MOORING POST. A strong upright post 
of wood, stone, or cast-iron fixed firmly 
in the ground for securing vessels by hawsers 
or chains. 

Fr: Borne d’Amarrage; Ger: Vertauungs- 
pfahl. 

MOORING TELEGRAPH. A telegraph 
similar in construction to the engine room 
telegraph and located on the forward end 
of the forecastle deck. It is connected to a 
repeater on the navigating bridge and is 
used by the officer in charge of ground 
tackle and head lines. 

Ger: A^iker telegraph. 

MOORINGS. The anchors, chains, bridles, 
and so on, laid athwart the bottom of a river 
or harbor, by which a ship is secured. Per- 
manent moorings are laid for many reasons. 
The most important are as follows: (1) to 
make the most of a limited space by pro- 
viding moorings for each class of ship or 
craft in waters suitable to them; (2) to get 
ships as near as possible to a common 
landing place to facilitate the embarkation 
of passengers, crew, and cargo; (3) to pro- 
vide the utmost security for ships in 
crowded waters; (4) to facilitate the admin- 
istration of a port so that ships may come 
and go with a minimum of outside help and 
with certainty of position to be taken up; 
(5) to preserve a ship’s ground tackle from 
wear and tear. 

Fr: Corps Mort; Ger: Fixe Vertauung. 

See All-Fours Moorings, Buoy Moorings, 
Double-Span Moorings, Fore-and- 
Aft Moorings, Pile Moorings, 
Screw Moorings, Swinging Moor- 
ings, Three-Leg Moorings, Two- 


Arm Moorings, Two-Leg Moor- 
ings. 

Permanent moorings are made up of two 
or more anchors laid down with large chains 
which are brought to a central ring for the 
ship to secure to. The mooring anchors are 
usually placed at the corner of a square or 
triangle or up and down stream. In some 
types of moorings the mooring cable is car- 
ried up to the surface of the water and sup- 
ported by a large-sized mooring buoy, the 
ship being secured to the buoy by a hawser 
or by its own chain cable. Another arrange- 
ment commonly adopted is to have a small- 
sized mooring buoy connected to the heavy 
mooring chain by a small chain or rope 
which is used only for picking up the riding 
chain to which the vessel can fasten her 
cable. 



MOORING SCREW, An anchoring device 
used for securing mooring buoys in soft 
(clay) bottoms. It is composed of a shaft 
from^ 3 to 8 ft. in length with a number of 
cast-iron flanges having a diameter of 2 
to^ 6 ft. The depth to which the screw is 
driven into the bottom depends on the 
nature of the ground. 

Fr: Ancre d Vis; Ger: Vertauschravhe; 

Erdanker; Schraubenanker, 
MOORING SHACKLE. A swivel used in 
mooring a ship to shackle two chains 
together so that they will not become 
twisted. Also mooring swivel, buoy shackle. 
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MOORING STAPLE— MOTOR LAUNCH (U. S. N.) 


Fr: Emerillon d*ajfourche; Ger: Vertavr 
schackel. 

mooring staple. 

See Mooring Dog. 

MOORSOM rules, a method of calcu- 
lating the internal capacity of a merchant 
vessel by expressing it in cubic feet, and 
dividing it by 100, each 100 cu. ft. to be a ton. 
This method was worked out by George 
Moorsom, surveyor general of tonnage in 
Great Britain in 1854 and has since been 
adopted by virtually all countries in the 
world for the measurement of vessels. In 
their present form the rules differ only in 
minor respects from those originally formu- 
lated by Moorsom. They were adopted by 
the U. S. in 1864. 

Fr: Jauge Moorsom; Ger: Moorsom Ver- 
messungssystem. 

MOORSOM TONNAGE. 

See Measurement. 

MOP. A bunch of thrums or coarse yam; 
a piece of cloth fastened to a long handle 
and used for cleaning floors, drying decks, 
and clamping down. Also called swab. 

Fr: Gvjipon; Vadrouille; Ger: Mop, 

See Pitch Mop. 

MORNING WATCH. The watch from 4 

A.M. till 8 A.M. 

Fr: Quart de Jour; 'Ger: Morgenwache. 
MOROMI-BUNE. Japanese whaling sam- 
pan from Yamaguchi district. Length 39 ft. 
Breadth 9.5 ft. Depth 3.3 ft. Crew 11. (Typi- 
cal.) This sampan has no rig and is propelled 
by 6 ynlohs. 

MORSE LAMP. A lamp adapted for the 
transmission of optical signals by the Morse 
code. Also called blinker, signaling lamp. 
There are three classes of Morse signaling 
lamps in general use : (1) fixed electric lamps 
placed on top of a semaphore standard, on 
a masthead, or at a yardarm; (2) portable 
electric lamps deriving their power from a 
dry battery; and (3) portable oil lamps. 

Fr: Fanal Morse; Fanal d Signaux; Ger: 

Signollampe ; M orselampe. 

Morse lamps should be so designed and 
constructed as to give a candle power equiva- 
lent to 10 candles. A cylindrical dioptric 
lens should be fitted. According to the Inter- 
national Convention for Safety of Life at 
Sea (1929) all ships over 150 tons gross 
when engaged on international voyages 
must have an efficient Morse signaling 
lamp. This lamp should be distinctly visible 
at a distance of 3 miles and over an arc 
of 45 degrees. 


MORTISED BLOCK. A block made out 
of a single piece of wood with the space for 
the sheave chiseled out. 

Ger: Verzapfter Block. 

MOSES BOAT. An open rowboat for- 
merly used between ship and shore in the 
West Indian islands for loading hogsheads 
of sugar. It was broad and flat-bottomed, 
with lapstrake planking and shaped very 
much like a walnut shell. There were two 
classes, termed single or double Moses, 
according to size. The single Moses boat 
was about 8 ft. long and just large enough 
to hold one man and a hogshead of sugar. 
The double Moses carried two hogsheads. 
They were worked with pair oars and loaded 
from cranes or projecting rocks; seldom or 
never from the beach. 

MOTO-MOTO. A double-outrigger dug- 
out canoe from western Papua. Both ends of 
the hull are raked and produced to a blunt 
squared point. The sides are heightened by 
means of a wash strake on which at each 
side of the bow is a triangular washboard. 
These canoes are nowadays schooner-rigged 
with canvas sails. 

MOTORBOAT. A generic term which 
usually refers to small craft employed as 
pleasure or work boats propelled by gaso- 
line or internal combustion engines. Motor- 
boats may be classified according to hull 
form in two categories, i.e. displacement 
craft and hydroplanes; or, according to 
engine installation into inboard and out- 
board engined craft. 

Displacement craft are those in which 
approximately the same amount of water is 
displaced, no matter at what speed the boat 
travels. In the hydroplanes, on the other 
hand, the hull raises itself partly out of the 
water and the amount of water displaced is 
less than when at rest. 

As defined in the motorboat act of 1940 
the term motorboat refers to every vessel 
propelled by machinery and not more than 
65 ft. in length on deck with the exception 
of tugboats and towboats propelled by 
steam. 

Fr: Bateau d Moteur; Emharcation d 
Moteur; Ger: Motorhoot. 

MOTOR LAUNCH (U. S. N.). Gasoline- 
engine-driven or Diesel-engine-driven gen- 
eral purpose motorboats, usually of wooden 
construction, from 24 ft, to 50 ft. in length, 
undecked, in contradistinction to "motor- 
boats” which are decked boats, and pro- 
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vided with a canopied cabin aft for passen- 
gers, and a cockpit amidships. 

See Motorboat. 

MOTORMAN (XT. S.). A marine oiler who 
lubricates the machinery on a motorship. 
MOTOR SAILER (IT. S.). Term used to 
denote in general all craft provided with 
dual means of propulsion, i.e., sails and 
motor. It ranges through the entire cate- 
gory from a sailing vessel with little 
mechanical power to a motor vessel with 
small sail area. 

See Auxiliary Powered Vessel. 
MOTORSHIP. A mechanically propelled 
vessel in which the principal motive power 
is obtained from an internal combustion 
oil or gas engine. The motor or motors 
may be directly connected to the main 
shafting, or fitted with mechanical gearing 
transmission or driving an electric generator 
with propeller motor attached to the shaft- 
ing. 

Fr: Navire a Moteur; Ger; Motorschijf. 

See Diesel Engine, Diesel Electric Drive, 
Geared Diesel Engines, Semi- 
Diesel Engine. 

MOTOR WHALEBOAT. A 26 ft. double- 
ended open motorboat used for lifeboat and 
picket duty in the United States Navy. 
MOTOR WINCH. A winch driven by a 
separate motor where both are placed on 
the same bedplate. Gasoline, kerosene, 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines have been 
used for these winches, which are chiefly 
installed on small motor craft. 

Fr: Treuil a Moteur; Ger: Motorhetrie-' 
hene Winde* 

A govemed-speed, constant-running en- 
gine drives the hoisting barrel through the 
necessary gearing and friction clutch. The 
creeping speeds necessary for breaking out 
cargo are obtained by slipping the clutch. 
Li^t-hook speeds are limited to the full 
load hoisting speed. Increased flexibility is 
sometimes obtained by the introduction of 
a controllable hydraulic coupling between 
engine and gearing. 

MOTSHISO-BUNE. A Japanese open 
whaling boat from the island of Hirado 
(Nagasaki district). It has an average 
length of 41 ft. with a beam of 7 ft. The 
crew consists of 12 hands and it is propelled 
by 8 oars. These boats work in fleets of 
four. 

MOIJRRE DE PORC. A small, flat- 
floored fishing boat originating in Martigues 
and Grau du Roi on the coast of Provence. 
Also called bateau a eperon. It is built with 


large beam; the ratio of breadth to length 
varies from 0.34 to 0.39. Framing is in three 
pieces: the floor and two side pieces. The 
smaller boats of this type are open, the 
larger ones decked with a hatch amidships 
and loose hatch covers. Stone ballast is 
occasionally stowed in wooden boxes. The 
stem is built clipper fashion and is supposed 
to resemble a pig’s snout (‘^mourre de pore,” 
in Provencal dialect) from which the boat 
derives its name. Length 16^2 ft. to 30 ft. 
Breadth 6.3 to 10.5 ft. Depth 2.3 to 3.8 ft. 
(Average.) 

MOUSE. To seize a piece of small stuff 
across a hook used in the rigging to prevent 
its unhooking. 

Ft: Moucheter; Ger: Einmausen. 
MOUSING. Small stuff, hemp or wire, 
seized across the opening of a hook to 
prevent it from clearing itself. It is usually 
made by taking a number of turns around 
the shank and bill, crossing the ends and 
finishing with tight frapping turns to give 
the necessary tension. 

Fr: Aiguilletage ; Ger: Maxising. 
MOVABLES. A term used in marine 
insurance to denote any movable, tangible 
property which would not, ordinarily, be 
included under the terms “cargo” or 
“goods.” Money, valuable securities, and 
other documents come under this heading. 
MTEPE. A keel-built open sailing craft 
from Lamu archipelago (east coast of 
Africa) with long grab bow and sharp raking 
stern. The hull is entirely built without 
nails or iron. The strakes of planking are 
connected by sewing and doweling. The 
butts of planks are scarfed. The stemhead 
terminates with a short stout curved block 
projecting outboard. The mdder is slung 
from rope grommets. The rig consists of a 
vertical mast stepped a little forward of 
midships and stayed by a forestay and two 
backstays. It carries a square sail made of 
palm-leaf matting. Length over-all 60 ft. 
Length of keel 35 ft. Breadth 18 ft. Inside 
depth 6 ft. 6 in. (Typical.) 

Homell, J., The Sea-Going Mtepe and Dau 
of the Lamu Archipelago, Mariner’s Mirror, 
vol. 27, London (1941). 

MTUMBWI. A dugout canoe without out- 
riggers used for transportation on the estu- 
aries and between the islands (Tumbatu)" 
of the Kenya coast. It is rigged with a sail 
which sets on two diagonally crossed poles. 
Paddles with roxmd blades are also 
employed for propulsion. 
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MUD. Fine earthy marine sediment. 

Fr: Vase; Ger: Schlamm. 

MUD BERTH. A berth in a tidal harbor 
where the vessel lies on soft bottom at low 
water; a berth where a vessel does not 
remain afloat at all states of the tide. 

MUD BOX. A square steel box fitted with 
a strum plate, located on the suction side 
of the bilge piping next to the valve chest. 
It is designed to hinder the entrance of 
solid matter which might clog the valves. 

Fr: BoUe Egyptienne; Ger: Schmutz- 
kasten; Schlammkasten. 

MUD PILOT. A pilot who operates by 
eyesight, gauging the depth by looking at 
the bottom and noting the changes in the 
color of the water. In England the term is 
also used to denote river pilots who take 
vessels between London Docks and Graves- 
end. 

Fr: Pratique, 

MUDYERI. Australian one-piece tied bark 
canoe of the Wandandian tribe from Shoal- 
haven River estuary, New South Wales. 
MUFFLER. A device through which the 
exhaust gases from an internal combustion 
engine are passed in order to deaden the 
noise from the explosions of the engines. 
It is generally installed on the upper deck 
and enclosed in a steel casing (dummy fun- 
nel) designed to appear as an ordinary 
smokestack. 

Fr: Pot d^Echappement ; Ger: Schall- 
ddmpfer; Axispufftopf, 

MULE. 1. Local name given to a ketch- 
rigged sailing trawler found on the south 
coast of England (Brixham) of about 30 
tons gross. 

2. An open fishing boat used on the 
Yorkshire coast. It is a development of the 
coble. A sharp stern replaces the coble’s 
flat transom stern. Mules are not as con- 
venient for beaching as cobles, but owing to 
their sharp stem they are safer for running 
before a big sea. Length 33.8 ft. Breadth 10 
ft. Depth 4.8 ft. Gross tonnage 6. (Typical.) 

See Sea Mule. 

MULETA. A small fishing boat found on 
the coast of Valencia, Spain, rigged with 
a lateen sail and jib. This type of boat is 
characterized by great length in proportion 
to breadth, 

MULEY. 

See Thames Sailing Barge. 

MULLET BOAT. Open boat employed by 
the Apalachicola fishermen in the mullet 
fisheries, with seines, ofi the Qulf of Mexico. 


It is similar in design to the sponge dinghy 
but larger. The fore end is decked and 
waterways run aft to the stern on either 
side. The sail used is a lateen with long 
yard and short stubby mast. Length 20 to 
22 ft. Breadth 6 to 7 ft. (Average.) 
MULTIPLE PLY CANVAS. Canvas in 
which the warp is made of two threads which 
lie side by side untwisted. Also called twill 
canvas. A variety of canvas in which the 
weft threads do not pass over and under 
the warp threads in regular succession but 
pass over one and under two. 

Fr: Toile d Fils Multiples. 

MULTISTEP HYDROPLANE. A form 
of motorboat in which a series of steps are 
embodied in the bottom of the hull, offering 
a series of inclined planes to the surface of 
the water. This provides a definite lifting 
effect as soon as the boat attains a certain 
speed and at the same time reduces the 
wetted surface, with consequent reduction 
of skin friction. 

Fr: Hydroplane d Redans Multiples; 

Ger: Gleitboot mit mehreren 

Stufen. 

MUMBLE BEE. A local name given to a 
cutter-rigged sailing trawler of the Bristol 
Channel. The mast is stepped well forward. 
Over-all length about 35 ft. Tonnage 20 tons 
gross. It originates from the “Mumbles” in 
Swansea Bay; hence its name. 

MUNTZ METAL. 

See Naval Brass. 

MURO. See Goa. 

MUSCIARA. Open rowboat employed in 
the Italian tuna fisheries, in which the fish- 
ing master (Rais) takes place with his fore- 
man (Musciarieri) before the fishing opera- 
tions and during transportation to or from 
the shore. Length 262 ft. Breadth 6.5 ft. 
Depth 2.3 ft. (Average.) Also called muscir- 
ara da rais. 

MUSCIARETTA. 

See Cabanella. 

MUSCONGUS BAY BOAT. Small, 
square-stemed, sloop-rigged fishing boat, 
open in the afterpart, and with a cuddy for- 
ward. They were built with centerboard and 
some were clinker-built, while others were 
set work. The length of these boats varied 
from 16 to 26 ft., and their width from 6 
to 9 ft. They were formerly used in the 
lobster and shore-cod fisheries of Maine and 
Massachusetts. 

MUSHROOM ANCHOR, A special 
of anchor having a bowl-shaped crown, into 



MUSHROOM VENTILATOR— MU 


the center of which the shank is welded. 
The upper end of the shank is fitted for the 
reception of a shackle pin as in anchors of 
ordinary type. It has gi’eat holding power 
in soft bottoms. Used for buoy moorings. 

Fr: Ancre a Champignon; Ger: Pilzanker; 

Schirmanker, 



Owing to its large surface and concavity, 
the mushroom head is able to arrest moving 
particles of the sea bottom, and so produce 
an accumulation of sand or gravel under 
which it lies deeply buried. This property, 
technically called “sanding up,” is a valu- 
able one, but it is not available in cases of 
temporary anchorage. Mushrooms are not 
trustworthy anchors on hard bottoms nor 
indeed are they to be recommended any- 
where unless there is a reasonable certainty 
of their being sanded up. Another good 
point for the mushroom consists in its 
immunity from fouling by the cable. For 
this reason it is frequently used for mooring 
lightships. 

MUSHROOM VENTILATOR. A small 
above deck ventilator frequently employed 
for ventilating cabin spaces, and in which 
the draft may be regulated by screwing the 
hood up or down. 

Fr: Champignon Aeration; Ger: Pilz-^ 
kopjlufter, 

MUSTER. The assembling of a ship’s com- 


pany and passengers for inspection or drill, 

Fr: Appel; Ger: Mmtemng, 

MUSTER LIST. 

See Stations Bill. 

MUSTER ROLL. 

See Bill. 

MUTINY. The unlawful resistance to a 
superior officer, or the raising of commotions 
;ind disturbances on board a ship against 
the authority of iks commander, 

Fr: Mutinciie; Ger: M cuter ei. 

MUTTE. Small flat-bottomed, round- 
ended decked boat with overhanging stem 
and leeboards found in (,he estuaries and 
coastal waters of East Frisia, Germany. 
Also called Pogge, Chiefly used for the 
transportation of pcait in the Ems estuary. 

Sec Spitz-Mutte. 

The rig is composed of a pole mast with 
gaff mainsail and jib-hetuh'd foresail. The 
larger seagoing boaf-s of Ibis typo have a 
bowsprit, two hea.dsails, iind gaff topsail. 
The so-callcd Hnlh-MiiUc Inis sharp bow 
and stern. Tonnage 13 to 30. Length 
54 ft. Breadth 7 ft. 4 in. Inside depth 5 ft. 
(Average.) 

MUTTON SPANKER. See Spanker. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE. A name given 
to insurance whc'ro two or more persons 
mutually agree to insure ea(‘.h other against 
marine losses. Mutual inst trance associations 
or clubs (protection and indemnity clubs as 
they are usually named) are worked on a 
non profit cooperative basis. They provide 
for losses not covered under an ordinary 
marine policy, each owner contributing pro 
rata to the size and value of the vessels 
which are entered in the association. 

Fr: Assurance Mufuelle; Ger: WeehseU 
seitige V crsicherung. 

MU, XIMGU-MU. A keelless plank-built 
canoe used by the Gilyak people of the 
lower Amur (eastern Siberia) and Sakhalin 
Island. It is flat-bottomed with square bilges 
and vertical sides. The st(‘rn is cut off 
square by a vertical transom board, above 
which is the steersman’s seat. 

The pointed bow is formed by two up- 
curving planks. The bottom is prolonged 
under the bow planking and terminates in 
a rough carving representing a bird or other 
animal. All plank seams are filled with moss 
from inside and made watertight by seam 
battens fastened with wooden pegs. In order 
to protect the hull when the boat is beached 
or launched, a longitudinal chine piece is 
fitted outside at each bilge. Length over-all 
26 ft. Breadth aft, 3 ft. 4 in.; amidships, 3 
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ft. 2 in.; forward, 2 ft. 2 in. Depth 1 ft. 6 in. 

When traveling in coastal waters a wash 
strake is fitted to give more freeboard. 
These craft are seldom sailed. With a fair 
wind they use a square sail bent to two poles 
crossing each other diagonally. Each spar 
is stepped on the side of the boat and held 
at the head by a line leading aft. 

MUZZLE. 1. To muzzle an anchor means 
to fasten the cable to the throat of the 
shank, as well as to the ring. It is tied to 


the former with small stuff or rope strong 
enough to hold it in place but which will 
break under a strain if the anchor fouls 
anyi:hing heavy. 

2. A term used by Thames bargemen to 
denote an iron collar encircling the mast and 
keeping the heel of the sprit in position; 
the weight is taken by the ^anliff. 
MUZZLER. A strong head wind. Also 
called nose ender. 

Fr: Vent contraire; Ger: Gegenwind, 


N 


N.A. NAUTICAL ALMANAC. 
n.a.a. not always afloat. 

N.h.E. NORTH BY east. 

N.h.w. NORTH BY WEST. 

N/C NEW CHARTER or NEW CROP (grain 
trade) . 

N.Lat NORTH LATITUDE. 

N/m NO MARK (bill of lading), 
np or Np NEAP (navigation). 

N/t. NEW TERMS (grain trade). 

N.T. NON-TIGHT. 

N.W.T. NON-WATER-TIGHT. 

NA-AK. Single-outrigger canoe of Atchin 
Island (New Hebrides). There are two 
varieties: the inshore paddling canoe or 
na-ah and the seagoing sailing canoe called 
na-ak~wala. The former is only a dugout 
with a thin ply running along the whole 
length of each edge or gunwale. The^ fore- 
part has a pronounced sheer and terminates 
with a carved figurehead, usually represent- 
ing a bird. The seagoing type is double- 
ended and has two wash strakes on each 
side. The spars which support the V-shaped 
sail without need of a mast cross at the 
foot of the sail and are fastened to the 
forward outrigger boom inside the canoe. 
NABBIE. A lug-rigged open fishing^ skiff 
from the west coast of Scotland with a 
mast raking aft at a great angle, a boomless 
gaff mainsail, large jib, and reefing bow- 
sprit. Average length on load waterline 
about 31 ft. 

NABOB. See Vargord. 

NADIR. 1. A shallow-draft fishing boat 
of the Malacca Strait. 

The hull is carvel-built of Kelidang tim- 
ber, with straight stem and stern. The rig 
consists of a single lugsail made of screw 
pine leaf. Length 24 ft. Breadth 6 ft. Depth 


3 ft. 3 in. Length of mast 30 ft. Crew 5. 
Carrying capacity 2.4 tons. (Average.) 

2. The point of the celestial sphere 
directly under the observer and opposite to 
the zenith. 

Fr: Nadir; Ger: Fusspunkt; Nadir. 
NAGEGA. A single-outrigger canoe from 
the Trobriand Islands, British New Guinea, 
similar to the masawa but larger and more 
seaworthy; consequently, of greater carry- 
ing capacity. 

NAHANG. A fishing prao without out- 
rigger from Aru Islands, Banda Sea. 

NAIL. A small pointed piece of metal, 
usually with a head, to be driven into a 
board or other piece of timber. The distinc- 
tion among tacks, brads, spikes, and nails is 
chiefly one of size. Spike refers to a cut or 
wrought nail longer than 10-penny nails, 
used in boat- and shipbuilding. Long thin 
nails with a flattish head are known as 
brads. Ship spikes are from 4 to 10 in. long. 

Fr: Clou; Pointe; Ger: Nagel; Spieker. 

See Boat Nail, Clench Nail, Clout Nail, 
Deck Nail, Ribband Nail, Roove 
Clench Nail, Scupper Nail, Sheath- 
ing Nail, Spike Nail, Wire Nail. 

There are three leading distinctions refer- 
ring to the state of the metal from which 
nails are made: wrought or forged nails, 
cut nails, and cast nails. Cut nails are made 
of sheet steel or iron. They are heavier than 
wire nails. Cast nails are formed by pouring 
molten metal into a mold. They are brittle 
and used only where there is little stress. 
Wrought nails are hand-forged or machine- 
wrought (pressed). Hand-forged nails are 
stronger and tougher than the other kinds 
and will bear clinching. Most wrought-iron 
nails in common use are machine-wrought. 
Wire or French nails are made from drawn 
wire or wire rods. They are more liable to 
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rust than cut or wrought nails and have less 
holding power. 

NAIL PUNCH. A tool used by boat- 
builders when driving nails on finished work. 
Also called nail set. When the head of the 
nail is about 1/16 inch from the surface, the 
punch is used to drive the nail home with- 
out bruising the wood with the hammer 
face. 

See Backing-out Punch, Driving Punch, 
Rove Punch. 

NAKHODA. An Arab shipmaster. 
NALAVELGAU. Single-outrigger dugout 
canoe from Aneityum, southern New 
Hebrides. 

NAME BOARD (U. S.). A painted or 
carved board where the ship’s name is dis- 
played. In sailing ships there was usually 
one placed on each quarter abaft the mizzen 
chains. In mechanically propelled vessels 
there is one on each side of the navigating 
bridge deckhouse secured to the deck mar- 
gin plank. On tugs and other harbor craft 
it is displayed on top of wheelhouse. 

Fr: Tableau; Ger: Namenhrett, 

See Ship’s Name. 

NAMED POLICY. The opposite of a 
floating policy. A marine insurance policy 
mentioning the name of the vessel, by which 
the shipment is made and other particulars 
relating to destination of goods. 

Fr: Police d navire dinommi; Ger: 
Genannte Police; NamenspoUce. 
NA-OGA, Single-outrigger seagoing dugout 
canoe from Siassi Island (Bismarck Archi- 
pelago). The ends sheer up and terminate 
in a long solid beak that rises to a slightly 
higher level than the body of the hull and 
is flat on its upper surface. The sides of the 
dugout are raised by two deep wash strakes 
sewed on. The rig comprises two masts 
stepped on ridges projecting from the bot- 
tom and are lashed to cross timbers that rest 
upon the gunwales. Each mast carries a 
rectangular sail with yard and boom. 
NAPIER’S DIAGRAM. A graphic method 
for extending and utilizing the results of a 
limited number of observations, for repre- 
senting the deviation of a ship’s compass. 
The magnetic course corresponding to a 
^ven compass course can be deduced from 
it or inversely, the compass course corre- 
sponding to a given magnetic course. 

Fr: Diagramme de Napier; Ger: Napier- 
sches Diagramm. 

NAPPEE, Partly dried fish carried in the 
Far East coasting trade. 


NAR. See Gul. 

NARROW PENNANT. A long narrow 
piece of bunting generally carried at mast- 
head by naval vessels and other government 
vessels in commission. Also called long pen- 
nant, commission pennant, whip, coach whip. 

Fr: Plamme; Gor: Toppwimpel. 
NARROWS. A navigable contracted pas- 
sage in a river, bay, strait, harbor and so on. 
Fr: Passe; Goulet; Ger: Meerenge] 
DurchfahrL 

NATIONAL FLAG. See Ensign. 
NATIONAL MARITIME BOARD (G. B.). 

A joint organization set up in Great Britain 
in 1919,^ to consider standard rates of pay 
and various rules governing working condi- 
tions of seamen. Shipowners, mastem, 
officers, and seamen of all grades are repre-^ 
seated in this body which is divided into a 
number of panels (for example, master’s, 
officer’s, sailor’s and firemen’s, and catering 
department panels) each of which is com- 
posed of an equal number of representatives 
of the shipowners and the respective cate- 
gory of seafarers. 


NATURAL HARBOR. A harbor possess- 
ing natural shelter in a large degree. Natu- 
ral harbors require only the provision of 
such facilities as quays or piers and some- 
times deepening by artificial means to make 
them serviceable as shipping porta. 

Fr: Port Naturel; Ger: Naturlicker 
Hafen, 

NATURAL MAGNET. A piece of mag- 
netite, naturally occurring, possessing polar- 
ity like a magnetic needle. Also called lode- 
stone. 


Fr: Amant Naturel; Ger: Natilrlicher 
Magnet, 

INTATURAL SCALE. The ratio that any 
distance, on a particular chart, beam to the 
true distance on the earth’s surface. 

Fr: Echelle; Ger; Naturlicker Ma$stah^ 
NATURAL VENTILATION, Air circula- 
tion brought about by the natural tendency 
of hot air to ascend and give place to heavier 
cold air, and also by air currents resulting 
from the ship’s motion. 

Fr: Ventilation Naturelle; Ger: Natur- 
licke Luftung, 

"Natural Ventilation on Board 
and Shipping 

Age (New York), vol. 32 (June, 1927). 
NATTRI. An Arab deep-sea tradina vessel 
similar to the dhangi. 

. ““d decked' fore 

and aft. It differs from the dhangi by its 
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parrot head stem ornament, and by its tiller 
which fits into the rudderhead instead of 
being slotted and fitting around it. These 
vessels run to about 80 tons and trade 
between the coast of Baluchistan, the Per- 
sian Gulf, and Zanzibar. They are rigged 
with two masts and settee sails. 

NAUTICAL. Pertaining to the science or 
art of navigation, ships, and seamen. 

Fr: N antique; Ger; Nautisck. 

NAUTICAL ALMANAC. 

See Almanac. 

NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. The branch 
of the science of navigation in which the 
position of the observer at sea is determined 
by observations of celestial bodies, that 
is, the sun, moon, planets, or stars. Also 
called Celestial Navigation. 

Fr: Astronomie N antique; Ger: Navr 
tische Astronomie. 

Dutton, B., Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy, Annapolis, 1939; Legg, P. G., 
Introduction to Astronomical Navigation, 
London, 1939; Simonds, W. "2., Nautical 
Astromony, London, 1925; Williamson, 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Lon- 
don, 1915. 

NAUTICAL CHART. A map of water 
area including the adjoining land, intended 
primarily for the use of mariners. The main 
purpose of charts is to assist navigation. 
Shoals, rocks, and other dangers are shown 
by special markings and by various symbols; 
soundings with abbreviations, indicating 
the nature of the bottom. Depth contours 
are drawn joining together points of like 
depths near shore and around shoals. Light- 
houses, buoys, and other artificial aids to 
navigation are represented by descriptive 
abbreviations and symbols. Currents are 
indicated by arrows or by explanatory notes. 
Compass roses printed on the charts give 
the necessary data concerning magnetic 
variation and its rate of change. Practically 
all general sailing charts are on Mercator’s 
projection; gnomonic charts are used for 
great circle sailing and polygonic charts for 
plotting surveys. 

Fr: Carte Marine; Ger; Seeharte. 

Detz and Adams, Elements of Map Projec- 
tion, Washington, 1931 ; Flower, G. L., Rvles 
and Practice Relating to the Construction 
of Nautical Charts, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Special Publication 66, Washington, 
1920; Putnam, G. R., Nautical Charts, New 
York, 1908: Stewart and Stephen, Modem 
Chart Work, Glasgow, 1923. 

NAUTICAL DAY. A day which begins 
and ends at noon. In the merchant service 


the nautical day, like the astronomical day, 
began at noon as the reckoning of the ship’s 
position is made up to noon each day. The 
hours are carried on to twelve at midnight 
and thence commencing afresh to twelve 
next noon. Since 1925 the astronomical day 
has begun at 00 hours (midnight) and the 
various national nautical ephemerides now 
,use a day commencing at midnight. 

Fr: Jour N antique; Ger: Nautischer Tag; 
Etmal. 

NAUTICAL HYDROGRAPHY. That 
branch of science which has for its object 
the measurement and description of seas, 
lakes, rivers, and other waters with special 
reference to their use for navigation and 
commerce. It embraces marine surveying, 
the determination of winds, currents, and 
so on, as well as cartography. 

Fr: Hydrographie Maritime; Ger: Hydro- 
graphie. 

Hawley, J. H., Hydrographic Manual, Wash- 
ington, 1928. 

NAUTICAL MILE. The standard unit of 
measure for marine navigation and for work 
with the Mercator chart. The nautical mile 
is 6,080 feet, being for practical purposes 
the length of one minute of arc of a merid- 
ian or of the equator. Also called Admiralty 
mile (G. B.). 

Fr: Mille Marin; Ger: Seemeile. 
NAUTICAL SIGNAL. A signal serving as 
a means of communication between vessels 
at sea or between a vessel and the shore. 
Sometimes called signal. It consists of flags 
of different colors for use in daytime or 
lanterns or fireworks for use at ni^t. 

Fr: Signal; Ger: Signal. 

Marine signals may be divided into three 
classes: day signals, night signals, day-and- 
night sisals. Day signals consist of set 
combinations of flags or shapes. Night sig- 
nals are made with lights, rockets, torches, 
and so on, as well as by flashing or waving 
of a lamp or torch. Rockets and blue lights 
are used to attract attention and for special 
purposes. The day-and-night signals are 
sound signals and wireless telegraph signals. 
The former are composed of long and short 
blasts of a whistle or siren or strokes of a 
bell. 

NAUTICAL SURVEYOR. A practitioner 
of nautical or marine surveying; including 
triangulation, topography sounding, mag- 
netic and astronomical work, the study of 
tides, tidal streams and currents, also of 
oceanography and meteorology so far as 
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they affect navigation. Also called hydrogra- 
pher. 

Fr: IngenieuT hydrographe ; Ger: Karto-- 
graph; Hydrograph. 

NAUTOPHONE. A sound-producing ap- 
paratus of the oscillator type used on shore 
stations as a fog signal. It consists essen- 
tially of an oscillating metal diaphragm 
attached to a horn which distributes the 
sound. The diaphragm vibrates under the 
influence of an electric current acting on an 
electro-magnet. The vibrating diaphragm 
is placed against the poles of the electro- 
magnet and oscillates by the electromagnetic 
action at its natural frequency. The sound 
emitted is about 525 to 300 vibrations per 
second and is somewhat similar in power 
and tone to that emitted by the reed horn. 
It emits at full power and the sound is 
arrested almost instantaneously. Also called 
electric-diaphragm emitter. 

Fr: Nautophone. 

NAVAL. A term which applies usually to 
ships of war, a navy, its crews, equipment, 
and so on, but in some cases also applied 
to shipping in general. 

Fr: Naval; Ger: Marine hetreffend. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. The science 
and practice of designing ships as distin- 
guished from their construction, which 
belongs to shipbuilding. Naval architecture 
deals chiefly with such problems as buoy- 
ancy, stability, structural strength, speed 
and resistance, rolling, trim. 

Ft: Architecture Navale; Ger: Schijf- 
haukunst, 

Attwood, E, L., Theoretical Naval Architec- 
ture, London, 1931; Baker, G. S., Ship 
Design, Resistance and Screw Propulsion, 
Liverpool, 1933; Hill, G., Hulls (Yacht). 
Their Design and Propulsion, New York, 
1940; Lovett, Applied Naval Architecture, 
London, 1920 ; Peabody, C. H., Naval Archi- 
tecture, New York, 1917; Rossell and Chap- 
man, Principles of Naval Architecture, New 
York, 1939. 

NAVAL BRASS. A corrosion-resistant 
alloy containing 59 to 61 per cent copper, 
38 to 40 per cent zinc and 0.5 to 1 per cent 
tin. Also called Muntz metal, yellow metal. 
Castings are used for underwater fittings of 
wooden vessels, flagpole sockets and guides, 
fittings on wooden handrails, watertight 
door fittings, belaying pins, and so on. 
Rolled' naval brass is used for skylight fit- 
tings, operating rods of watertight doors, 
tumbuckles, bolts. Its use is generally lim- 


ited to parts not exposctl lo ilic continuous 
action of sea water. 

Fr: Metal Muniz; Ger: Messing; Muntz- 
metall. 

NAVAL HOOBS. Heavy pieces of timber 
which encircle the hawscholcs of a wooden 
vessel, in order to protect the j)! unking 
against the chafe of tlie anchor cables and 
to support the projecting part of the hawse- 
pipe. Also called hawscpioccvs, hawse box. 

Fr: Coimin d'Ecuhicr; Ger: Kluscnhack. 
NAVAL LAW. The rules and regulations 
governing officers and men in the Navy. 
NAVAL OFFICER. 1. A commissioned 
or warrant officer in the naval service of a 
government. 

2, A term sometimes used in the United 
States to denote an officer of the Treasury 
Department who, at the larger maritime 
ports, is associated with the collector of 
customs. Ho assists in estimating duties, 
countersigns permit clejirancos, certificates, 
and so on, issued by the collector of cus- 
toms, and certifies his accounts. 

NAVAL STORES. In commerce, manu- 
factured products of gum (‘xtracted from 
pine trees. It includes rosin, turpentine, prod- 
ucts of crude turpentine, tar, and rosin oil. 

G cr : IJarzproduh to . 

U. S. Agriculture Department Forest Serv- 
ice, Miscellaneous Publications 209, Naval 
Stores Handbook, Washington, 1935. 

NAVAL subvention: Grants made by 
the Naval Administration to the owners of 
vessels which fulfill particular requirements 
as regards construction, speed, equipment, 
etc,, thereby making them readily available 
or adaptable in wart.ime as auxiliary vessels, 
transports, fleet tankers, mine-sweepers, etc. 
Also called Admiralty subvention. 

NAVAL TELESCOPE, A refracting sig- 
naling telescope with taper body and hav- 
ing a sliding tube for focusing, in several 
sizes ranging in power from 12 to 50. 
Higher-powered telescopes are mounted on 
stands; lowcr-poworcd glasses are usually 
hand-held. 

Fr: Lunette d*Approche; Longue Vue; 

Ger: Femrohr. 

NAVEL IRON. See Beck Pipe. 
NAVICELLO. A small two-mast Italian 
sailing coaster from Tuscany, chiefly 
engaged in the transportation of marble 
stone from the quarries of Carrara to west- 
ern Mediterranean ports. Length 60 to 79 
ft. Breadth 17.5 to 22.5 ft. Depth 6.2 to 85 
ft. Tonnage 39 to 84 gross* (Average.) 
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The hull is keel-built with slightly con- 
cave stem and elliptical or sharp stern. 
There is one hatchway just aft of the main- 
mast. The fore-and-aft rig consists of the 
bowsprit which carries one headsail ; a short 
foremast stepped close to the stem and with 
an angle of rake which varies considerably 
from one vessel -to another. This spar has 
no shrouds. It is held on each side by a 
tackle, the lower block of which is fastened 
to the cathead or the railing. The mainmast 
is stepped just forward of half length and 
is fitted with a topmast nearly as long as 
the lower mast. The usual sail plan is made 
up of a jib foresail — a quadrangular lower 
foresail without boom or gaff. The luff of 
this sail is held to the foremast with wooden 
hoops, its head is set with two halyards: one 
from the foremast head, the other from the 
main crosstrees. It is sheeted on deck. Above 
the foresail there is a jib-headed sail set 
flying between the fore and main trucks. 
The mainsail has a long gaff and no boom. 
A large gaff topsail is carried above. A bon- 
net is occasionally laced to the foot of the 
mainsail. Some boats carry a small mizzen- 
mast with gaff sail. Long sweeps are used 
in calm weather and when entering or 
leaving port. . . 

NAVICERT. Abbreviation for ^‘Naviga- 
tion Certificate.” A certificate issued by the 
diplomatic or consular representatives of a 
belligerent in a neutral country and testify- 
ing that the cargo on a vessel proceeding to 
a neutral port is not such as to be liable to 
seizure. Its first use during World War I 
was due to the difficulties which arose out 
of the practice of divesting neutral vessels 
for search in belligerent ports. 

Ritchie, H., The Navicert System During 
the World War, London, 1938. 
NAVIGABLE. Capable of being navigated; 
affording passage to ships. In Great Britain 
a river is deemed navigable as far as the 
tide ebbs and flows. In the United States 
the term navigable includes all waters prac- 
tically available for floating commerce by 
any method as by rafts or boats. 

Fr: Navigable; Ger: Schiffhar; Fahrbar. 
NAVIGABLE SEMICIRCLE. The semi- 
circle in which the direction of the wind ^ 
it blows around the center of a cyclone is 
opposite to the direction of movement of 
the cyclone along its track. The left-hand 
side of the track in the Northern Hemis- 


’AT • 

Fr: Demi cercle Navigable; Ger: Nam^ 
gierbarer Halbkreis, 

See Dangerous Semicircle. 

NAVIGABLE WATERS. 1 . Rivers, 


streams, or other stretches of water deep 
enough and wide enough to afford passage 
to vessels. Technically, only those waters, 
whether rivers or not, are called navigable 
that ebb and flow with the tide. The bed 
of navigable waters usually belongs to the 
state and the right of traffic, fishing, and so 
on, to the public. 

See Right of Navigation. 

2. In the United States those parts of 
streams or other bodies of water over which 
Congress has jurisdiction to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several states, and which either in their 
natural or improved condition, notwith- 
standing interruptions between the navi- 
gable parts of such streams or waters by 
falls, shallows or rapids, compelling land 
carriage, are used or suitable for use for the 
transportation of persons or property in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

Fr: Eaux Navigables; Ger: Schifbare 
Gewdsser. 

NAVIGABILITY. The state or condition 
of being navigable. 

Fr: Navigabilite; Ger: Schiffbarkeit ; 
Fohrttuchtigkeit. 

NAVIGATING BRIDGE. A raised plat- 
form extending from side to side in steam 
or motor vessels above the railing forward 
of amidships for the use and convenience 
of the officers in charge. Also called fl 3 dng 
bridge. It affords an uninterrupted view and 
is supplied with means for communicating 
by automatic signals with the principal parts 
of the ship. It provides space for the wheel- 
house and chartroom. The bridge super- 
structure is frequently arranged in two 
tiers one above the other, and has an out- 
look station above the upper tier. 

Fr: Passerelle de Navigation; Ger: Korn-- 
mandobrucke. 

NAVIGATION. The nautical art or science 
of conducting a ship from one place to 
another. The two fundamental problems in 
navigation are: first, the determination of 
the ship’s position at any required moment, 
and secondly, the future course to be 
steered to reach the desired point. The 
ship’s position is found by one or a com- 
bination of the following methods: the 
observation of heavenly bodies, radio- 
beacon or radio compass bearings, consecu- 
tive soundings, dead reckoning, by observa- 
tion of objects ashore. 

Fr: Navigation; Ger: Schifiahrtkunde, 
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See Celestial Navigation, Celo-Naviga- 
tion, Geo-Navigation, Improper 
Navigation, Inshore Navigation, 
Rules of Navigation. 

Bowditch, American Practical Navigator, 
Washington, 1936; British Admiralty, Man- 
ual oj Navigation, 1928; Cugle, C. H., 
Practical Navigation, New York, 1943; Dut- 
ton, B., Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 
Annapolis, 1943; Lecky, S. T. S., Wrinkle 
in Practical Navigation, London, 1937 ; 
Mixter, G. W., Primer of Navigation, New 
York, 1943; Weems, P. V. H., Marine Navi- 
gation, New York, 1940. 

NAVIGATION LAWS. Navigation laws 
are broadly defined as measures of prefer- 
ence and exclusion by which maritime 
nations endeavor to protect their native or 
national ships in the foreign shipping trade 
against foreign competition, and to exclude 
foreign ships from participation on equal 
terms with their own marine in their coastal 
trade, or that of the colonies or possessions 
they may have. These laws are a branch of, 
though distinct, from the maritime code 
which governs the usages of the sea. The 
various acts and regulations relating to load 
lines, documentation and inspection of ves- 
sels, manning scales and maritime labor 
relations, entry and clearance of vessels and 
merchandise, pilotage, sanitation and quar- 
antine, marine casualties and salvage are 
also included in this term. 

Ft: Code maritime; Ger; Navigations- 
gesetze, 

Arzt, E, K., Navigation Laws of the United 
States, U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation, Washington, 1940; Bacon, 
E. M,, Manual of Navigation Laws, Chicago, 
1912;^ Jones, G. M., Navigation Laws of 
Leading Maritime Countries, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Special Agents Series 
114, Washington, 1916; Shepheard, H. C., 
History of the United States Navigation 
and Vessel Inspection Laws, Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
Historical Transactions (New York, 1945). 
NAVIGATION SUBSIDY. Payments 
made by a government to shipping com- 
panies owning and operating vessels flying 
the national flag, imder certain conditions as 
to tonnage, age, size, and speed of each ves- 
sel. Special navigation subsidies are those 
made only to certain companies which main- 
tain special services from ports or regions 
located outside the usual lanes of trade and 
travel. Their rate is usually based on number 
of miles traveled and on tonnage of vessel. 
Also called navigation bounty. 


Fr: Prime d la Navigation; Ger: Fahrt- 
prdmien, 

NAVIGATOR. The ofiicer specially in 
charge of the navigation of a ship. On moat 
merchant vessels the master is his own 
navigator. However, in some of the larger 
trans-Atlantic liners, an officer is specially 
appointed to direct the ship’s course. In 
warships it is the general custom to have a 
navigating officer who has no other duties. 

Fr: Navigateur; Ger: Nautiker. 

NAVY. The term "navy” was formerly 
applied to the whole shipping of a country 
whether used for war, trading, or fishing. In 
modern parlance "navy” usually means a 
nation’s warships and their auxiliary craft 
of every kind which operate on, under, or 
over the sea, and includes the personnel 
which mans thorn, as well as the shore estab- 
lishments connected therewith. 

Fr : Marine de Guerre ; Ger : Kriegsmarine. 

See Merchant Navy. 

NDRUA. A Fijian double canoe, now 
believed extinct, with two unequal hulls 
connected at a distance of about 5.5 ft. 
apart by croasbeams. Also called wangga 
ndrua. The fore end of the larger hull was 
brought to a wedge form with vertical cut- 
water. Both hulls had a wfush strake and 
inserted' ribs. The smaller hull had both 
ends of truncate form. There was a platform 
above the crossbeams and about 4 ft. above 
it a second, smaller platform for the chief. 
The mast and sail were of same type as 
those of the thamakau. 

NEAPED. Said of a vessel when aground 
at the height of a spring tide. 

NEAP TIDE. The tides which, twice in a 
lunar month, rise least and fall least from 
the mean level. 

Fr: MarSe de Morte Eau; Ger; Nippflut; 
Nipptide, 

See Tide. 

NECESSARIES (G. B.). A judicial term 
which in Admiralty law is used to denote 
collectively whatever is fit and proper for 
the service in which a vessel is engaged, or 
whatever the owner of that vessel as a 
prudent man would order if present at the 
time. No distinction can be drawn between 
necessaries for the ship and necessaries for 
the voyage, and all things reasonably 
required for the particular adventure on 
which the ship is bound are included in 
this term. Anchors, cables, rigging, fuel, pro- 
visions, clothing and slops for the crew, 
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screw propeller, coppering, money for ship- 
wright's bill, dock dues, customhouse fees, 
and so on, come, among others, under this 
heading. 

NECK. That part of an oar where the loom 
joins the blade. 

NECKING. A molding on the taffrail. 
NEC ORE. Code name of the British 
Chamber of Shipping Mediterranean Ore 
charter 1922, for use to east coast ports of 
England. 

NEGATIVE FLAG. A single-letter signal 
consisting of letter ‘‘N” of the International 
Code of signals. Means ^*No.” 

Fr: Pavilion Negatij; Ger: Vem&inungs- 
flagge. 

NEGATIVE SLIP. Apparent slip less 
than zero due to high wave velocity or sur- 
face current traveling in the same direction 
as the ship, or the conjunction of both. 

Fr: Recul Negatij; Ger: Negativer Slip, 
See Slip, Apparent Slip. 

NEGLIGENCE CLAUSE. A marine in- 
surance clause covering a shipowner against 
the loss of freight directly caused by: (1) 
accidents in loading, discharging, or handling 
cargo; (2) negligence of master, mariners, 
engineers, or pilots; (3) explosions, bursting 
of boilers, breakage of shafts, or any latent 
defect in the machinery or hull, provided 
that such loss has not resulted from want 
of due diligence by the owners or managers 
of the ship. 

Fr: Clause de Negligence; Ger: Negli- 
genzklausel. 

NENGAU. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
of blunt, almost square-ended form with a 
projecting shelf at each end, from Tanna 
Island, New Hebrides. Also called negau. 
See Kavineke Nengau. 

NEPHOSCOPE. An instrument designed 
for determining direction and apparent 
speed of movement of clouds. 

Fr: Niphoscope; Ger: Nephoskop. 

NESS YOLE. A Shetland yole similar to 
the Fair Island skiff but more heavily built. 
The frames are not bolted to the keel but 
connected to it by the garboard strake. It is 
rigged with a single lugsail. Length over-all 
23 ft. Length at keel 15 ft. Breadth SVs ft. 
Depth IV 2 ft. (Typical.) 

NESTED BOATS. A system of boat 
stowage by which ship’s boats are stowed 
one inside the other after removing the 
thwarts. By this arrangement it is possible 


to carry several boats under a single set of 
davits, which makes for great economy of 
space and allows for more boats being car- 
ried. Fishing dories stowed this way are said 
to be stowed ^‘spoon fashion.” 

Fr: Embarcations Emhoitees. 

NET CAPACITY. The number of tons of 
cargo which a vessel can carry when loaded 
in salt water to her summer freeboard 
marks. Also called cargo carrying capacity, 
cargo deadweight, useful deadweight. 

Fr: Portee Utile; Ger: Ladungsjdhigkeit ; 
Ladejdhigkeit ; Ladungstragjahig^ 
keit. 

NET CHARTER. A charter on net terms 
is one in which a net rate of freight is paid 
to the owners who are then relieved of 
meeting expenses usually borne by the 
owners when the terms are gross. These 
expenses include port charges, for loading, 
discharging, stowing, and trimming the 
cargo; pilotage dues; towage. Also called 
net form charter. 

NET CHARTER TERMS. 

See Net Charter. 

NET ROPE MAN. On a North Sea her- 
ring drifter the member of the crew who 
hauls and shoots the nets, assisted by the 
valeman. 

NET SLING. See Cargo Net 
NET SWING (U. S.). Term used by New 
England fishermen to denote the heavy rope 
by which the extremity of a gang or fleet 
of drift nets is fastened to the bow of the 
dragger. It is about 3 in. in circumference 
and 60 to 70 fathoms long. 

NETTING KNOT. Netting knots are of 
two sorts, the single-sheet bend and the reef 
knot. Sometimes called mesh knot. The reef 
knot is chiefly used for small mesh nets 
such as shrimp trawls. 

Fr: Noeud de Filet; Ger: Netzknoten, 
NETTLE. Small white or tarred hemp 
cord made of two or three reverse spun 
yams laid up by hand, used for tying the 
outer end of batten pockets, also for point- 
ing or grafting of hammock clews, neat 
seizings, and so on. The term "knittle” is 
used to refer to small cords formed from the 
outside yams of a rope with which the 
rope’s end is pointed or grafted, 

Fr: Lignerolle; Commande pour hanete; 
Ger: Knuttel. 

NET TONNAGE. The carrying capacity 
of vessels as ascertained according to gov- 
ernment regulations and arrived at by 
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measuring the cubic contents of the space and the ship when slightly inclined will 
intended for revenue earning. Also called not tend to move from the inclined position, 
net register tonnage. One hundred cubic feet The ship is then said to be in a state of neu- 
is the standard space taken as the accom- tral equilibrium. 


modation for one ton of goods. The net 
register tonnage does not in any way repre- 
sent the actual carrying capacity of the ves- 
sel. It is obtained by deducting from the 
gross register, superstructures for passen- 
gers, crew spaces at the rate of 120 cu. ft. 
per man, spaces used to accommodate the 
master, for working the helm, capstan, 
anchor gear, or storing charts, signals, navi- 
gational instruments, boatswain’s stores, and 
spaces adapted only for water ballast. 

Fr: Jauge Nette; Tonnage Net; Ger: 
Netto-Tonnengehalt; Nettoraum^ 
gehalt. 

In estimating the tonnage of the machin- 
ery and boiler space the following rule is 
employed for screw vessels: when the ton- 
nage of these spaces is over 13 per cent and 
under 20 per cent, a deduction of 32 per 
cent is made off the gross tonnage. In other 
cases the tonnage of these spaces multiplied 
by 1.75 is deducted. For paddle vessels the 
deductions are smaller. 

Owing to the lack of uniformity in differ- 
ent countries regarding the spaces which are 
exempted from tonnage measurement, the 
League of Nations drew up in 1931 a tenta- 
tive set of international rules for the meas- 
urement of vessels of every maritime state. 
NET VALUE CLAUSE. A cargo clause 
sometimes included in marine policies by 
which underwriters, in the event of particu- 
lar average, permit claims to be adjusted 
by comparing sound and damaged values of 
goods after deduction of freight, duty, and 
ordinary charges, payable at destination. 
NEUTRAL AXIS. That part of a struc- 
ture where tensile and compressive stresses 
are zero. 

Fr: Fibre Nentre; Ger: Neutrole Faser; 

Nullachse. 

When considering the cross section of a 
ship which is hogging or sagging, and is 
accordingly stressed by longitudinal bending, 
the extreme fibers on the one side are in 
compression while those on the other side 
are in tension. In some plane between them 
there exists neither tension nor compression. 
This axis is termed the neutral axis. Its 
height, measured from the base line, is 
usually about 42 per cent of the molded 
depth. 

NEUTRAL EQUILIBRIUM. When the 
metacenter and center of gravity of a ves- 
sel coincide, the metacentric height is zero 


Fr: Equilihre Indifferent; Ger: Indifjer- 
entes Gleichgewicht, 

See Stable Equilibrium, Unstable Equi- 
librium. 



Neutral Euinlibrium 
B s= Center of Buoyancy 
G = Center of gravity 
M = Motaeenter 
GM = Metacentric Height 

NEVODNIK. A larg(^ open, flat-bottomed 
boat used by the Citspian Sea fishermen to 
work drag Ksoinos in the Volga estuary and 
along the shallow shores of the coiistline. 
Length over-all 36 ft. Beam 7 ft. 4 in. Depth 
3 ft. 6 in. (Typical.) 

It luis a narrow V-shaped square stem, 
flaring sides, and a wodge-shaped stem, 
sharp below the waterline and V-shaped 
above. It has a cuddy at each end and four 
thwarts; throe of these are well forward 
and one aft, the central portion of the boat 
being left unobstructed for stowing tlie 
seine. 

NEW FOR OLD, The allowance made to 
the insurer on the hull and equipment of a 
vessel where old material damaged is 
replaced by new. 

Fr: Diffh'cnce du neuf au vieux; Ger: 

Vnterschied zmschen alt und neu. 
NEWFOUNDLAND SEALING PUNT. 
A type of open boat formerly used at Tou- 
linguet, Newfoundland, for hunting seals 
at sea. It is a clinker-built keel craft with 
good sheer, sharp bow, strongly raking 
curved stem, rising floor, flaring topsides, 
heart-shaped stern with skeg rounded on 
aftercorner. It is built of cedar on light, 
bent oak frames and* combines lightness 
with strength and speed, while it turns 
quickly and easily. 

NEW HAVEN STEM. A system of stem 
construction used in boat building for flat 
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bottom hulls with straight stem. There is 
no outer , stem piece. The side planks are 
cut with mitered ends and fastened to an 
inner stem piece with screws or nails. It is 
covered outside with a sheet of brass bent 
to form an acute angle and secured to the 
planking with brads or countersunk screws. 
NEW HAVEN YAWL. 

See Baldie. 

NEW MEASUREMENT (G. B.). A for- 
mula by which the tonnage of ships was 
determined in England under the act of 
1835, called New Measurement law. The 
tonnage was obtained by multiplying 
together the mean length, breadth, and 
height of measured spaces and dividing the 
product by 92.4. The new measurement was 
superseded in 1854 by the Moorsom system. 
NEW ORLEANS LUGGER. A half- 
decked, centerboard boat used in the shore 
fisheries from New Orleans and in adjacent 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Length over- 
all 40 ft. 6 in. Waterline 39 ft. 9 in. Breadth 
12 ft. 6 in. Depth amidships from top of 
gunwale to keel, 4 ft. 9 in. (Typical.) 

The hull is carvel-planked, with half deck 
forward, wide waterways, and a high coam- 
ing around the elliptical shaped cockpit. 
The latter is provided with hatch covers for 
about two thirds of its length from forward. 
The bow is sharp, with straight stem. There 
is a very shallow keel, moderately rising 
floor with quick turn of bilge, V-shaped 
square stern, and outboard rudder with 
tiller. The rig consists of a pole mast, 
stepped about 12 ft. abaft the stem, with a 
large lugsail tacking down to a traveler near 
the bow. The sheet trims to an iron horse at 
the stem. These boats are fast under sail 
and are reputed to be especially well 
adapted to the shallow and narrow waters 
along the Louisiana coast. 

NEWPORT BOAT. Name formerly given 
to a Narraganset Bay catboat without cen- 
terboard. It was built with a keel having 
considerable drag. Also called point boat. 
NEW YORK SAILING BARGE. A 
sloop-rigged sailing barge formerly employed 
in New York harbor and adjacent tidal 
waters. Length 48.9 to 64.5 ft. Breadth 24.6 
to 27.3 ft. Depth 6.6 to 7.1 ft. Tonnage 54 
to 72. It became extinct about 1910. 

The finely modeled hull was built with 
shallow keel, round bilges, rounded stem, 
and transom stem. An outboard rudder with 
tiller was used for steering. The deck 
extended fore and aft and, owing to the 
fact that these craft very frequently carried 
their cargo above deck; there was only one 


small hatchway. The pole mast, stepped at 
a short distance from the stem, was given a 
strong rake aft and its head plumbed the 
hatch so that it could be used as a derrick. 
There was a small standing bowsprit. The 
sail plan consisted of a boomless mainsail 
with short standing gaff, the peak halyards 
allowing this spar to come down alongside 
the^ mast when the sail was brailed. Three 
brails were used. The jib was taken down 
to the bowsprit end. 

NEW ZEALAND SCOW. Seagoing sail- 
ing barge used in the New Zealand timber, 
coal, and cattle coastal trade, and also in 
the intercolonial trade between New Zea- 
land and Australia. They were named deck 
scows or hold scows according to their build ; 
the former taking all of their cargo on deck 
and the latter below hatches. 

Up to the early nineties most of these 
scows were built square across the bow. 
Since that period they have been built with 
sharp clipper bow, square stern, and square 
bilges. The bottom is cross-planked. The 
hull planking of kauri pine is protected from 
the attacks of the teredo by a sheathing 
made of totara wood, which is impervious 
to wood borers. The craft employed in the 
log-carrying trade have no bulwarks except 
at the ends in order to enable the logs to 
be lifted on board by means of parbuckling 
chains passed aroimd each one. The oul? 
board rudder is of the barn-door type with 
steermg chains shackled to its after end and 
led inboard through iron sheaves on each 
quarter to the wheel barrel. When in deep 
water the rudder can be lowered a couple 
of feet below the bottom, and when 
groimded for loading purposes it is hoisted 
up by means of a purchase tackle from the 
top of the sternpost. Two, and sometimes 
three, centerboards are fitted into the largest 
of these craft, the third or foremost being a 
very small affair called a “fin.” The average 
New Zealand scow is rigged as a two or 
three mast fore-and-aft schooner, although 
some of them are ketch-rigged and a few 
as three-masted topsail schooners. The dead- 
weight capacity of these craft ranges from 
90 to 300 tons. 

P. A. Eaddy, Neath Swaying Spars, Welling- 
ton, N. Z., 1939. 

NIAO-WANG. Chinese fishing boat from 
Swatow, Kwang-Tung Province. There is a 
small cuddy aft for the crew. Length 28 ft. 
Beam 8 ft. 

NIB. 

See Lip. 

NIBBING PLANK. A margin plank that 
is notched to take the ends of regular deck 
planks and insure good calking of the joint. 

See Margin Plank. 
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NIB STRAKE. The inner strake of plank- 
ing of waterways at the ends of the ship. 
NICKEL STEEL. Alloy steel which con- 
tains up to about five per cent nickel. Used 
for cast and forged anchor chains and large 
propeller shafts. 

Fr: Acier au Nickel; Ger: NickelstahL 
NICKIE, A round-sterned, powerfully 
built drifter from the Isle of Man rigged 
with dipping lug foresail, standing lug miz- 
zen, and mizzen staysail. A jack-yard top- 
sail is usually set in fine weather, and the 
tack of the foresail is set up to an iron 
bumkin on the stern. Length 40 to 50 ft. 
NIGGERHEADS. Bitts, used for fastening 
a towing hawser on tugboats. They are used 
only for harbor work, a towing hook being 
used for deep-sea towing. Wooden towing 
posts are usually of square section from 9x9 
to 12x12 in., depending on size of tug. 

Ft: Bittes de remorque; Ger: Schlepjh 
beting. 

NIGHT EFFECT. Errors in the bearings 
or course indicated by a radio beacon or 
radio compass, due to horizontally polarized 
components of the electric field under cer- 
tain transmission conditions. Also called 
polarization error. 

Fr: Effet de polaiisation; Ger: Nachtef- 
fekL 

NIGHT ORDER BOOK. A book kept by 
the captain, in which before retiring written 
instructions are entered as to when he is 
to be called, and any special orders or 
reminders regarding the ship’s navigation 
which he may consider necessary. The book 
is placed in the chart room and is signed 
by each officer when taking watch. 

NIGHT PENNANT. A long blue pennant 
or streamer displayed from the main truck 
of a yacht or naval vessel at anchor after 
sunset during such time as no other flags 
are shown. 

NIGHT SIGNAL. A flashing signal made 
by the exposure and eclipse of a single 
light for short and long periods of time, 
representing the dots and dashes of Morse 
code. The dots and dashes can be made 
mechanically by an obscuring arrangement 
but are more usually made by switching on 
and off specially manufactured electric 
lamps. In some vessels searchlights are used 
for this purpose. They are fitted with con- 
trollable shutters or iris diaphragms. The 
ordinary speed of signaling by flashing in 


merchant vessels is from 7 to 10 words per 
minute. 

Fr: Signal de Nuit; Ger: Nachtsignal, 
NIMBUS. A thick layer of ragged-edged, 
shapeless dark clouds, from which steady 
rain or snow generally falls. Usually an 
upper layer of cirro-stratus or alto-stratus 
clouds may be seen through the openings 
in these clouds. Also called rain clouds. 

Fr: Nimbus; Ger: Nimbus; Regent- 
wolke. 

See Cumulo-Nimbus, Frac to- Nimbus. 
NINEPIN BLOCK. A block shaped some- 
what like a ninei)in with single sheave piv- 
oted at top and bottom so that it may 
follow the motion of the rope for which it 
serves as a guide. Ninepin blocks are placed 
between bitt crosspieces. 

Fr: Marionette ; Ger: Lcitblock. 

NIP. 1. The place at which a rope bends 
sharply. 

Ger: Knick. 

2. A short turn or twist in a rope. The 
part of a rope at the place bound by a 
seizing or caught by jamming. 

Fr; Co quo; Ger: Kurze Kinkc. 

NIPPED. Said of a ship which is caught 
between two closing ice fields. 

Fr: Pris; Enclave; Gor; Eingeschlossen. 
NIPPER. A short piece of ropo or selvage 
used for binding the anchor cable to a mes- 
senger when heaving tip anchor. Iron clamps 
are used for the same purpose with chain 
cables. Nippers arc not used where the 
cable is applied directly to the capstan or 
windlass. 

Fr: Barbarasse; Garcette; Gor: Kahel* 
arzeising ; Trossenklvmme . 
NIPPERING. Fastening two parts of a 
rope by making turns crosswise between 
the parts and jamming thorn. 

Ger: Zeisen. 

NITIH. East Indian kcol-built sailing 
canoe from Madura Island, with pointed 
rising stem piece and fish-tailod stern. It 
is rigged with one mast and a triangular 
sail. 

NIU. Single-outrigger dxigoxit canoe of the 
Tuauru people from southern New Cale- 
donia. It is usually fitted with a wash strake 
fastened to the dugout by coconut fiber 
seizings. A massive decking covers the cavity 
of the hull at each end and between the 
ends of the wash strakes and the solid ends 
of the hull. The canoes are from 10 to 26 
ft. long and hold 6 to 8 persons. A large 
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paddle serves as a rudder. The rig consists 
of a mast 19 to 26 ft. high with Oceanic 
lateen sail made of mats. 

NITON. Plank-built East Indian canoe 
with double outriggers from Batchian Island 
(Moluccas). The hull is constructed with 
high bow and stern which rise gradually 
narrowing to a sharp point. A shelter with 
penthouse roof is built amidships and pro- 
jects on each side beyond the gunwale. 
Length of canoe 30 to 35 ft. 

NO. Generic name for various types of 
canoes from Rossel Island, Louisiade Archi- 
pelago. 

They are all dugout canoes with single 
outrigger. The hulls are long and narrow, 
raked, and sharply pointed at ends. They are 
characterized by the decking for some dis- 
tance at either end and by the addition of 
wash strakes at center. There are three vari- 
eties, the ma-no or male canoe; the pia-no 
or female canoe; and the lia-no or sailing 
canoe, which is the largest. The average 
length of a ma-no is about 21 ft. 

NOANE BOAT. Centerboard sloop: 
Length over-all from 20 to 25 ft. Breadth 
from 6 to 9 ft. Draught 2 to 4 ft., used in 
lobstering on the Connecticut shore about 
Noank and New London. They are shallow, 
with a flat bottom, sharp bow and wide, 
heart-shaped transom. 

In the middle of the boat there is &n. 
elliptical, open space called the cockpit, 
about 12 ft. long by 7 ft. wide in the clear. 
Outside of the cockpit the boat is decked 
over, forming a cuddy forward for the crew 
and for storage of supplies. The bottom of 
the cockpit is floored over about one 
foot above the keelson, and on either side 
of the centerboard trunk is built a small 
boxlike well about 3% ft, long and 1% ft. 
high and 1 ft. or more in width, in which the 
lobsters are kept alive. 

NOBBIE, NOBBT. 1. A round-stemed, 
two-masted, lug-rigged fishing boat found on 
the south coast of Ireland. 

The Manx nobby is a large decked boat 
resembling the Mount’s Bay lugger in tjpe, 
lug-rigged, with a foremast raking aft con- 
siderably and a very small mizzenmast. 
Both masts carry a standing lug. The head- 
sails consist of a staysail and jib on a 
reeving bowsprit. Length over-all 40 ft. 9 
in. Breadth 11 ft. 11 in. Inside depth 6 ft. 
2 in. (Average.) 

2. A pointed-stern fishing boat of the 
Mersey estuary rigged with a jib, a dipping 
lug foresail, and a standing lug mizzen. The 
latter is sheeted to a long outrigger or 


bumkin. It is used for long lining. Length 
30 to 35 ft. 

See Lancashire Nobby. 

NO BOTTOM SOUNDING.' An expres- 
sion indicating that the lead used for the 
sounding did not reach the bottom of the 
water in which sounding was attempted. 
NOCK. 1. The forward side or luff of a 
staysail with square tack. The term is also 
applied to the forward upper comer of a 
gaffsail ; more usually called throat. 

Fr: Nerj; Ger: Binnennock. 

2. The rounding off of the luff of a gaff 
mainsail at the tack to allow for the space 
taken up by the roller reefing gear. 
NOCTILUCENT CLOUD. A luminous 
cloud of cirrus type sometimes visible 
throughout the short nights of summer. 
NODE. The point at which a planet’s 
orbit intersects the plane of the ecliptic. 
Also called nodal point. The node at which 
the object ascends from the south to the 
north side of the ecliptic is the ascending 
node: that at which the object descends 
from the north to the south side of the 
ecliptic is the descending node. 

Fr: Noeud; Ger: Knotenpunkt. 

NO HIGHER. An order to keep the ves- 
sel from coming closer to the wind. 

Fr: Defie Vaulojee; Ger: Nicht hoher, 

NO MAN’S LAND BOAT. A name given 
in the U. S. to a double-ended boat for- 
merly used for lobster and scallop fishing 
off Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. 

Its len^h varied from 16 to 22 ft. It had 
sharp flaring bows and stem, the lower end 
of which was rounded off. Cedar wood was 
used for the planking, which was either 
clinker- or carvel-built. Some were rigged 
with two spritsails; others with a loose- 
footed gaff mainsail and a sprit mizzen. The 
only standing rigging was a head stay which 
fastened through a hole in the stemhead: 
some did not even have this. The boats 
were half decked and as a rule a centerboard 
made of weighted oak was fitted on th^e 
port side of the keel. (Obsolete.) 

Taylor, W. H., “The No man’s land Boat,” 
Yachting, vol. 52, New Tork (March, 1932L 
NOMINAL HORSEPOWER. A measure 
of the commercial value of an engine and 
of the power it might be expected to 
develop in ordinary work. Various formulas 
are used by different administrations to 
calculate nominal horsepower. The British 
Board of Trade has its own formulas for 
registration purposes and Lloyd’s register 
for survey fees. 
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Fr: Puissance Nominale; G^r: Nominelle 
Pjerdestdrke. 

NOMINAL PITCH. The distance meas- 
ured parallel to the axis of rotation 
between similar positions of a point on the 
driving face of a propeller blade in succes- 
sive revolutions. 

Fr: Pas Nominal; Ger: Nominelle Stei- 
gung, 

NONCONFERENCE CARRIER. A ship 
placed on the berth as common carrier and 
furnishing either regular or irregular service 
without being owned by a member of the 
conference which operates in that particular 
trade. 

NONCUMULATIVE CLAUSE. A marine 
insurance hull clause which states that dam- 
ages sustained by the vessel during each 
voyage are to be kept distinct and not 
aggregated. 

NONDUMPING CERTIFICATE. Com- 
mercial term which refers to a certificate 
made by the shipper of goods stating that 
there is no difference between the shipper's 
export prices and discount and those granted 
on the same goods in the domestic market. 
Nondumping certificates are required for 
goods shipped to Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 
NONHARMONIC CONSTANTS. Tidal 
constants which include the ranges, inequali- 
ties, and intervals derived directly from 
high and low water observations without 
regard to the harmonic constituents of the 
tide. 

NONMAGNETIC VESSEL. A vessel 
specially designed and built for detecting 
the earth's magnetism over different areas 
on the surface of the ocean. Nonmagnetic 
vessels are built without practically any 
steel or iron, the hull being made of wood 
with copper fastenings. What little iron or 
steel the vessel carries is placed at such a 
distance from the standai’d compass as to 
have no effect on it. The compass has no 
soft iron correctors, no Flinders bar, and no 
magnets. It registers correctly even when 
the vessel heels. 

Fr: Navire Amagnitique; 0er: TJnmag- 
netisches Schiff, 

NONRETURN VALVE. A screw-down 
valve in wMch the spindle is not fixed to 
the valve disc or gate, so that while it may 
press it down on its seat it is incapable of 
lifting it. As a result the fluid going through 
the piping system can lift the valve and 


pass upward, but it cannot return and flow 
in the other direction. Valve chests for bilge 
and ballast systems are equipped with non- 
return valves. 

Fr: Soupape de Non retour; Ger: Ruch^ 
schlagventil. 

NONSPINNING ROPE. A wire rope in 
which the 6 inner .strands are laid in oppo- 
site direction to the outer strands. 
NONTIDAL CURRENT. A current that 
is due to causes other than the tide-produc- 

1 ing forces. Classed as nontidal are the 
permanent ocean currents such as the Gulf 
Stream and the equatorial currents, which 
are a part of the general ocean circulation; 
the fresh water discharge of a river, and the 
temporary currents caused by the wind. 
These currents lac^k the periodicity which 
characterizes the tidal currents. 
NONTOPPLING BLOCK. A block so 
weighted as to remain upright. Eunning 
blocks of boat falls, and cargo whip blocks 
are usually of this type. 

NOON. The time of the sun’s transit on 
the upper branch of the meridian of a place. 
Fr: Midi; Ger: Mittag. 

See Local Apparent Noon, Local Mean 
Noon, Local Sidereal Noon. 
NOON INTERVAL. In navigation, the 
number of hours between a celestial observa- 
tion (usually a morning sight) and local 
apparent noon, at which time the sun will 
be on the meridian, and a meridian observa- 
tion will be taken for latitude. 

See Local Apparent Noon. 

NOOSE. A loop with a running knot. 

Fr: Noeud Coulant; Ger: Laujknoten, 

See Slip Noose. 

NORDLANDSBAAT. The Nordlandsbaat 
or nordland fishing boat derives its specific 
name from the fact that it originates in the 
northern section of the west const of Nor- 
way, where it is still used, particularly in 
the cod fisheries of Lofoten Islands. There 
are various sizes of these boats, classified 
according to the special branch of the cod 
fishery in which they engage, but the follow- 
ing particulars are common to all craft. 
Length over-all 21 ft, to 39 ft. 11 in. Beam 5 
ft. 1 in. to 10 ft. 1 in. Depth 19 in. to 3 ft. 

2 in. Height of washboards 9% in, (amid- 
ships.) 

It is an open boat, keel-built with sharp 
stern, hollow floors and waterlines; very 
high stem and sternpost, both of which are 
nearly vertical above the waterline. It has 
little freeboard amidships, flaring sides 
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which are generally increased in height by 
washboards fastened to the gunwales. The 
planking is clinker-built and fastened with 
large round-head nails, which project all 
over the bottom. The number of thwarts 
depends on the size of the boat. Some of the 
largest boats have a small cuddy aft under- 
neath a short deck that curves sharply to 
the center. The original rig is one large 
square sail with a^ small square topsail set 
flying. The mast is stepped nearly in the 
center of the boat. The arrangement for 
steering consists of a one-armed yoke 
extending out from the rudderhead about 
one foot at right angles to the boat’s keel. 
To this is jointed the tiller several feet long. 
The fisherman steers simply by moving the 
tiller fore and aft instead of putting it from 
port to starboard or vice versa. The smallest 
boats are used by hand-line fishermen, the 
next with trawl lines, and the largest with 
gill nets. 

Collins, J. W., Report on the Fisheries 
ExhihitioUj 1898, at Bergen, Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Report, Washington, 1901, 

NORMAN. 1. A steel pin fitted horizon- 
tally through the rudder head. 

Fr: Faille de meche; Ger: Normann. 

2 . A short bar shipped in one of the 
pigeon holes of the capstan head so that a 
turn may be taken. This term is also used 
to denote an iron bolt shaped like a staple, 
and shipped on the windlass to keep the 
chain clear when running out. 

Fr: Normand; Ger: Katzenkopf. 

3. Also Norman pin. A device like a 
belaying pin set horizontally in the head of 
an anchor bitt or towing bitt, to prevent 
the cable from flying off when veering 
rapidly, or in the head of a bollard to pre- 
vent hawsers from slipping off. 

Fr; .Faille de Bitte; Ger; Normann; 

Betingstange. 

NORSALS. Short lines spaced at regular 
intervals along the top edge of a drift net 
to connect it with the balch or top rope. 
Also called nossles, norsells, ozzles, daffins. 

Fr: Barsouin; Ger: Zeisingtau. 

NORSKE VERITAS. Norwegian classifi- 
cation society established in 1864 by the 
various marine insurance interests, for the 
survey of steel, wooden, or composite vessels. 

Symbols: * lAl indicates that the vessel 
has been built under the supervision of the 
society and has obtained the highest class. 
The third figure denotes the efficient state 
of equipment. A black dot above the 
maltese cross denotes that the vessel has 
been built under the supervision of another 


classification society. 

The symbols 1.A2 or 2A2 are assigned 
to vessels whose construction conform^ with 
the rules for the obtention of the highest 
class. 

Various letters are used as symbols, the 
meaning of which is as follows: Letter 
indicates that the vessel is intended for 
navigation in sheltered waters such as 
rivers, estuaries and closed-in fjords. “T” 
refers to steel vessels which have been 
strengthened for the transportation of ore 
or similar heavy cargo. “K” indicates that 
the vessel is intended for navigation along 
the Norwegian coast to Denmark or to the 
west coast of Sweden. “Is” indicates that the 
vessel has been strengthened for ice. ‘^MV” 
and ''KV” signify that the vessel has a 
Norske Veritas certificate for engines and 
boilers. 

Symbols B.l to B.5 indicate a special free- 
board corresponding with the type of cargo 
carried on ships having a particular class. 
A.l indicates the highest class for wooden 
or composite vessels. Similar vessels of lower 
classes have the symbols A2* or A2. and 
B1 or B2. Under the character of wooden 
vessels are inserted figures ^ving the term 
of years for which the class is assigned. ^ 

Any symbol placed within brackets indi- 
cates that the class has been withdrawn. 
NORTH ATLANTIC TRACKS. Seasonal 
routes used since 1891 by the principal 
transatlantic steamship companies in order 
to provide for safety from the danger of ice, 
fog, and collision with fishing vessels on the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland: 

Route C, northerly from Sept. 1 to Jan. 
31. Route B, northerly from Feb. 1 to Aug. 
31. Route A, southernmost route. Used only 
when ice menaces Track B. 

The purpose of these tracks is that one 
lane or strip of the ocean is used -by west- 
bound vessels and another for eastbound 
vessels, thereby reducing the danger of col- 
lision in fog and also giving an additional 
security in cases of wreck or disaster. The 
greatest width, 20 to 26 miles, is given where 
most fog is expected. Also called ship lanes. 
NORTHEAST MONSOON. A seasonal 
wind prevailing from October to April in 
the Mozambique Channel, over the North 
Indian Ocean, China Sea, and part of the 
Pacific, and from October to March on the 
east coast of Brazil. 

Fr : Mousson du Nord Est; Ger: NordosU 
monsun. 

NORTH EQUATORIAL CURRENT. The 
westerly moving surface current north of 
, the equator, chiefly met in the Atlantic. It 
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flows into the Caribbean Sea and feeds the 
Gulf Stream. 

NORTHERN PINE. A general name 
which also applies to Scotch fir, Norway 
pine, Baltic fir, Baltic pine, red deal, yellow 
deal, red and yellow fir. In the U. S. it is 
found in the North Atlantic and Great 
Lakes states. Used for deck planking, joiner 
work, masts, spars, and also for outside 
planking of small craft of all types. It has 
less strength and durability than other 
woods of the same group, such as yellow 
pine, and therefore requires increased scant- 
lings when used for structural work. Average 
weight when seasoned 28 to 34 lbs. per 
cu. ft. 

Fr: SaT>in du Nord; Ger: Kiefer; Kiefem^ 
holz, 

NORWAY BOX (G. B.). A unit of meas- 
urement used in the herring trade in Great 
Britain, It is equal to one-half cran. 
NORWAY SPRUCE. A wood of medium 
value, full of knots and subject to splits and 
cup-shakes. Also called Noiway fir, white 
fir, white deal. 

Fr: Sapin de Norwkge; 'Ger: Fichtenholz. 
NOSE. 1. The stem of a ship or boat. 

Fr: Nez; Ger; Schnabel, 

2. Iron or brass fitting protecting the 
stemhead of a small boat. 

See Soft Nose. 

NOSE ENDER. A wind blowing from 
dead ahead. 

Fr: Vent Contraire; Ger; Gegenwind, 

See Muzzier. 

NOSING. See Molding. 

NOTCH. Recess cut in a keel or other 
timber to receive a floor, frame, futtock, 
^d so on. Indent of prismatic form cut 
into the edge of a piece of wood so as to 
make it interlock with another or others. 

Fr: Margouillet; Ger: Kerhe. 

See Stern Notch. 

NOTHING OFF. An order to the helms- 
man not to allow the vessel to pay off 
further from the wind. 

Fr : N’arrivons pas! Ger; Nichts vergehenf 
NOTICE OP ABANDONMENT. The act 
by^ which the insured informs the under- 
writer of his decision to abandon and claim 
for a total loss. It may be given in writing 
or orally but the former is usually preferred. 
Such a notice is given only in the event 
of a "constructive total loss.” 

Ft; Diclaration d* abandon; Ger; Aban^ 
don Erkldrung, — 


NOTICE OF CLAIM CLAUSE. A bill of 
lading clause which requires notice of loss 
by the consignee precedent to liability. 
NOTICE OF READINESS. Notice served 
by a shipmaster to the charterers informing 
them that the vessel is ready to load accord- 
ing to the terms outlined in the charter. 
Also called stem note. 

Fr: LcUre d'avis; Ger: Ladebcreitschajt- 
notiz, 

NOTICE TO MARINERS. Notices of 
changes in, or additions to, previously pub- 
lished nautical data. 

Fr: Avis aux N avigatewrs ; Ger: Nach- 
richten fur Seefnhrer. 

NOT UNDER COMMAND, Said of a 
vessel when disabled from any cause. Also 
called not under control. 
NOT-UNDER-COMMAND LIGHT. One 
of the regulation lights which a vessel not 
I under command has to carry in accordance 
with the Rules of the Road. Also called 
breakdown light. They consist of two red 
lights, placed in a vertical line not less than 
6 ft. apart, visible all around the horizon at 
a distance of at least two miles. 

Fr: Feu dlmpossihiliti de Manoeuvre; 
Ger: Manovrierunjdhiges Licht; 
Fahrtstorungslampcn. 

NUCLEUS CREW. A depleted or skele- 
ton crew composed of a few trained ofiScers 
and men which constitutes the manning of 
a ship which is not actually in service 
though to all intents and purposes ready 
for service at short notice. 

Fr: Noyau d*Equipage; Ger: Vermin- 
derte Bemannung. 

NUMBER. A flag hoist of alphabet flags 
to denote a vesseVs identity. To make one^s 
number is to present oneself. 

See Numeral, Cubic Number, Racing 
Number, Recall Number, Ship's 
Number. 

NUMERAL. One of the key numbers 
under which the scantlings and equipment 
are tabulated in the rules of classification 
societies. Also called number. 

Fr: N ombre; Ger: Nummer, 

See Criterion of Service Numeral, Equip- 
ment Numeral, Longitudinal Nmn- 
ber, Transverse Numeral. 

Numerals may be regarded as a means of 
identification to indicate the general size 
of the vessel and what the scantlings of 
structural members are in its case appro- 
priate. These numbers are the result of 
experience and comparison and are arrived 
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at in different ways by the various classifi- 
cation societies. 

NUMERAL PENNANT. One of the ten 
pennants of the International Code used for 
making numeral signals. 

Fr: Pavilion Numerique; Ger: Nummer- 
flagge. 

NUMERAL SIGNAL. Signal of the inter- 
national code representing numbers. It is 
indicated by a code flag over M ; a decimal 
point by a code flag over N ,* the end of the 
signal by a code flag over P. 

Fr: Signal Numerique; Ger: Zahlensig-- 
nale. 

NUMUNISI. A small single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe with rounded sides from Matema 
Island, Santa Cruz Archipelago. 
NUNATAK. A lonely peak, generally 


glaciated, rising from an ice sheet or from 
inland ice. 

NUN BUOY. A truncated-cone-shaped 
buoy, broad in the middle and tapering 
toward each end. In the ordinary nun buoy 
the underwater part is spherical. In the tall 
nun both parts are conical. 

Fr: Bouee d Cdne Double; Ger: Spitz-- 
hoje; Spitztonne. 

NUT. Cast iron ball fitted on the end of 
an anchor stock to assist in bringing the 
stock flat on the sea bottom. 

NUTATION. A periodic variation in the 
line of intersection of the ecliptic and equi- 
noctial due to the attraction of the sun, 
moon, and planets on the earth considered 
as an irregular spheroidal body. 

Fr: Nutation; Ger: Schwanten; Nutation, 


0 


O.A. OVEB ALL. 

O.B. OUTBOARD. 

Oha. OBSERVATION or OBSERVED (astronomy). 
O.B. or O.Bia. outside diameter. 

O.Dk. OBSERVATION DECK. 

O.P. OPEN POLICY. 

O.R. owner’s risk. 

O.S. ORDINARY SEAMAN. 

O.T. OLD TERMS (grain trade). 

O.T. OIL TIGHT. 

OAI. A single-outrigger fishing canoe of 
Kaniet Islands, Bismarck Archipelago. The 
hull is composed of a dugout with sides 
raised by a wash strake. The ends slope up 
and form horizontal projections. A gunwale 
pole runs along the whole length at each 
side. There is a platform over the outrigger 
booms. The mast is stepped in the bottom 
of the canoe and has a decorative wooden 
fork at the end. The quadrangular mat sail 
is laced to two spars, the lower one having 
jaws which rest on the mast. 

OAK. The wood of the tree quercus robur. 
Also called Austrian oak or English oak. 
Its adaptation to the purposes of ship and 
boatbuilding has long been pre-eminent for 
strength and durability. It contains gallic 
acid which corrodes iron fittings and fasten- 
ings. It is hard, tough, strong and elastic; 
the grain is usually straight, uniform and 
free from knots. English oak is used by 


boatbuilders for stems, sternposts, aprons, 
deadwoods, gunwales, keels, keelsons and 
thwart knees. Weight per cu. ft. 52 lb. 

Fr: Chine; Ger: Eiche, 

See Live Oak, White Oak. 

OAKUM. A calking material used in 
waterproofing the seams between strakes of 
planking. It is a mass of strong, pliable 
tarred rope fibers obtained from scrap rope, 
which swell when wet. The fibers are impreg- 
nated with pine tar and loosely bundled 
together. Before oakum is used it is worked 
or spun into threads which run from 40 to 
70 ft. to the pound. The best fibers for 
marine oakum are Russian and Italian hemp. 
The fibers may be new, but usually are 
obtained from cutting old tarred hemp rope 
into short lengths and pulling the fibers 
apart. 

Fr: Etoupe; Ger: Werg, 

See White Oakum. 

OANGA TAMO. A single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe found in Blanche Bay, Gazelle 
Peninsula, and Watom Island in the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. The name “karaveta/^ a 
corruption of ^‘corvette," is also given to 
these canoes. 

It has a heavier hull and float than 
Oanga Tuna and is built without endpieces. 
The bow is more or less vertical, somewhat 
concave, and terminates with a sharp point. 
The extremity of the stem bears a deeply 
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cut '^nose The larger craft of this type are 
rigged with a triangular sail between the 
mast and the bow, and with a trapezoidal 
sail abaft the mast. 

OANGA TUNA. Small, narrow, single- 
outrigger dugout canoe from Watom Island, 
Bismarck Archipelago. The endpieces have 
a forked base which is lashed to the edges 
of the hull. The fore endpiece rises almost 
vertically with a slight curve into a long 
thin erection, which is recurved at the tip. 
There is a sharp spur at its base. 


Fr: Dame de Nage; Tolet a Fourche; 
Ger: Rudergabel; Ruderklampe] 
Rojegabel. 

See Rowlock, 

OARLOCK BLOCK. See Rowlock Chock. 
OARS. Command to a boat’s crew to stop 
pulling and to keep the oars in a horizontal 
position with blades feathered and ready 
for the next stroke. 

Fr: Leve Rames; Ger: Auf Ricmen. 

See In Oars, Out Oars. 
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OAR. A long shaft of wood with a blade 
or thin enlarged surface at one end and 
handle at the other, the portion between 
being called the loom. It is in theory a 
lever of the second order. The blade 
immersed in the water forms the fulcrum, 
and the resultant pressure against the 
handle, applied to a rowlock or fixed pin 
in the side of the boat at some point on 
the loom, drives the boat forward. 

Fr: Aviron; G^r: Ruder; Riemen; Seiten- 
ruder. 

See Bow Oar, Cape Ann Oar, Coble Oar, 
Harpoon Oar, Midship Oar, 
Rigged Oar, Spoon Oar, Steering 
Oar, Straight Oar, Stroke Oar, 
Tub Oar. 

The length of oars varies to suit the par- 
ticular size of the boat, the position of the 
thwart, and height of the gunwale above 
water. For a single-banked boat the length 
should be about twice the beam at rowlock, 
lus the freeboard. For a double-banked 
oat it should be about twice the length of 
the thwart from which it is used. 

OAR BLADE. The flat part of an oar, 
dipped into the water when rowing. Also 
called wash. The blade is either feather- or 
spoonshaped; the latter shape is only used 
in smooth water by pleasure or sporting 
boats. In better oars the blade is copper- 
tipped. 

Fr: Pelle df aviron; Ger: Ruderbhtt; 
Riemenblatt. 

OARLOCK. A swivel crutch for holding 
an oar when pulling. Also called swivel 
rowlock. It consists of a forked shank which 
fits into a socket in the gunwale. i 


OARSMAN. One who uses an oar. 

Fr: Canotier; Ger: Bootsgast; Ruderer; 

R udersmann ; R ojer. 

OATH OF ARRIVAL. The oath to truth 
of the statement of the ship’s manifest 
sworn by the master on arrival in port 
to the customs oflicer who boards the 
vessel. 

OATH OP ENTRY. Oath sworn before a 
collector of customs by the importer of 
goods or his delegate to the effect that the 
merchandise listed in the import declaration 
is a complete account of the shipment, that 
its description, quantity, and value are cor- 
rectly stated, and that the consignee named 
is the actual consignee. 

OATH ON DEPARTURE. The oath 
taken by the master of a ship before a 
collector of customs when handing to him 
the copy of the manifest prepared for the 
customs authorities prior to clearing out- 
ward. 

OBLIQUITY. The obliquity of the eclip- 
tic is the angle at which the ecliptic is 
inclined to the equinoctial. 

Fr: ObliquitS; Ger: Schiefe. 

OBOEN. Australian bark canoe of the 
Unalla tribe of Raffles Bay, Coburg Penin- 
sula, in the Northern Territory. It is made 
of a single sheet of bark. The sides are 
supported by gunwale poles which are 
spanned together on either aide by ropes 
made of strips of bark. Short pieces of bark 
are placed crosswise in the bottom in order 
to preserve the shape and increase the 
strength of the canoe. Length 18 ft. Breadth 
2 ft. Crew 8. 
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OBSERVATION. Determination of the 
altitude of a heavenly body usually through 
the use of a sextantj to find a vessel’s posi- 
tion at sea. Also the information so obtained. 
Sometimes the azimuth, or bearing, of the 
body is also measured, and forms part or all 
of the observation. In the latter case, the 
observation is used to determine the com- 
pass error. 

Fr: Observation; Ger: Beohachtung. 
OBSERVED ALTITUDE. The elevation 
of a heavenly body above the visible horizon 
after the index error, if any, of the instru- 
ment by which it has been measured has 
been applied. 

Fr: Hauteur Ohservee; Ger: Beohachtete 
Hbhe. 

OCCULTATION. The obscuring of a 
heavenly body from sight by the interven- 
tion of some other heavenly body. 

Fr: Occultation ; Ger: Verdechung. 
OCCULTING LIGHT. A light in which 
the steady luminous rays are interrupted by 
flashes of darkness as opposed to a flashing 
light in which the steady darkness is inter- 
rupted by flashes of light. The duration of 
darkness is always less than, or equal to, 
that of light. For hydrographic purposes a 
light is characterized as flashing or occulting 
solely according to the relative durations of 
light and darkness, without any reference to 
the illuminating apparatus employed. The 
revolving apparatus consists of a mechanism 
termed clock, driven by a falling weight 
in large lights, or a spring in small ones. 

Fr: Feu d Occultations ; Ger: Unterbro- 
chenes Feuer. 

OCEAN BILL OF LADING. A bill of 
lading in which the name of the cargo 
receivers is followed by the words “or 
order,” and which, therefore, may be 
endorsed. Also called port bill of lading 
(U. S.), order bill of lading (G. B.). The 
last endorsee is entitled to delivery of the 
goods on presentation of the bill. The ship- 
owners sign two to four copies, specifying 
the number signed. When financed by a 
bank, the latter requires all signed nego- 
tiable copies, which is known as a “full 
set.” 

Ft: Connaissement d ordre; Ger: Order- 
konnossement 

OCEAN CURRENT. A nontidal current 
constituting a part of the general oceanic 
circulation, for example, the Gulf Stream, 
Kuroshio, equatorial currents. 


Fr: Courant Oceanique; Courant Marin; 

Ger: Ozeanische Stromung ; Meeres- 

stromung. 

OCEAN-GOING VESSEL (U^ S.). Under 
American laws refers to vessels which under 
the usual course of their employment pro- 
ceed outside the line dividing inland waters 
from the high seas as designated and deter- 
mined under the provisions of section 2 of 
the Act of Congress of February 19, 1895. 
OCEANOGRAPHY. Dr. G. W. Little- 
hales has defined oceanography as follows: 
“oceanography includes investigations which 
deal with the form and divisions of all the 
marine area on the surface of the globe: 
the winds that blow over the surface waters ; 
the contour of the ocean bed from the sea 
level down to the greatest depths; the 
temperature, density, sahnity, the circula- 
tion, the physical and chemical properties 
of sea water; the currents, tides and waves; 
the composition and distribution of marine 
deposits; the nature and distribution of 
marine organisms at the surface, in the 
intermediate waters and on the floor of the 
ocean; modifications brought about in liv- 
ing things by the conditions of their exist- 
ence; the relations of man to the ocean in 
the development of trade, fisheries, naviga- 
tion, hydrography, and marine meteor- 
ology.” 

Fr: Oceanographie ; Ger: Ozeanographie ; 

Meereskunde. 

Bigelow, Oceanography f London, 1931 ; Fow- 
ler, The Science of the Sea, London, 1912; 
Jenkins, J. T., Text Book on Oceanography, 
London, 1921 ; Sverdrup, H. U., The Oceans, 
New York, 1942. 

OCEAN TUG. A type of tug specially 
designed for long-distance tows at sea where 
seaworthiness, considerable power, and 
ample fuel capacity are required. 

Fr: Remorqueur de Haute Mer; Ger: 

H ochsee-Schlepper. 

OCEAN WATERS. Used for defining 
waters subject to the rules for preventing 
collisions at sea, the term refers to all 
waters opening directly or indirectly into 
the sea and navigable by ships, foreign or 
domestic, coming in from the ocean, whose 
draft is as great as that of larger ships which 
traverse the open sea. 

OCTANT. An instrument for measuring 
the altitude of celestial bodies, of identical 
principle to that of the sextant, but with a 
45® limb instead of a 60“ limb. 

See Sextant. 
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OBAM. Open sailing coaster from the 
Laccadive Inlands. 

A portable decking and roofing naade of 
coconut matting are provided amidships and 
afford shelter to the crew. A small platform 
at the stern is for the helmsman. The sides 
are raised at the stem and ornamented with 
arabesques in white chunam. The framing 
and planking are pegged or nailed. The rig 
consists of one mast with lateen sail and 
jib. 

ODDMENTS. Goods left over at the com- 
pletion of a vessel’s discharge and eventually 
sold by the shipowner to meet claims for 
short delivery. 

Ger: Ladereste. 

ODI. Generic name for several varieties of 
small, open fishing boats of the Maidive 
and Laccadive Islands. 

In some types the bows are very bluff, 
while others are built on finer lines and have 
a curved hornlike stem. The carvel planking 
is sewed with coir twine. 

The mas-odi or bonito boat from Minicoy 
(Laccadives) is built with high upturned 
stemhead, and low, full stem, on which the 
necessary space is provided for a platform 
which projects outboard and forms a deck- 
ing for the afterend. Forward and abaft the 
mast there are wells in which the live bait 
is kept. The rig consists of a pole mast 
stepped slightly forward of amidships in a 
tabernacle, on which are set two sails: on 
the foreside a tall and narrow square sail 
usually made of matting; abaft the mast a 
boomless gaff sail made of cotton. Length 
32 ft. Breadth 9 ft. (Average.) 

The daturu-odi is an open cargo carrier 
of the same type but larger than the Twots- 
odi\ used for trading between the Maidive 
Islands and Ceylon. It is usually provided 
with a portable decking or a roofing made 
of mats. These boats formerly used an out- 
rigger but nowadays they are built with 
more beam and depth and can therefore 
dispense with this contrivance. They do not 
use the fore-and-aft gaff sail of the mas-odi 
but often set a small topsail in fine weather. 
ODO GRAPH. An instrument which records 
to scale on a chart the actual cotirse fol- 
lowed by a ship at sea. 

OF A. Generic name for different types of 
native craft from Roti Island, Lesser Sunda 
Islands. The ofa maeik is an outrigger 
canoe. The ofa haluk is a trading boat with 
two masts and lug sails. 

OFF. 1, Away from, as from the wind or 
a course. Clear of, as from the land or a 
danger. The opposite of ^^ear,” as in ''off 
a course,” "off the wind,” etc. 

Fr: Au large de; Ger: Auf» 


2. To seaward of, at a short distance. 

Fr: Au large de; Ger: Draussen. 

OFFAL. Trade name given in Great 
Britain to coarse fish caught with a trawl 
as distinguished from prime fish. Offal 
includes plaice, haddock, gurnards, skate, 
etc. 

See Gurry. 

OFFAL BOAT. A powered boat used on 
the U. S. Pacific coast for the transportation 
of offal from the canneries to the refining 
I plants which handle the various by-products 
of fish. 

The offal boat is about 60 to 80 ft. long 
and designed on the lines of a seine boat 
with deckhouse forward of a large hold of 
about 30 to 50 tons capacity, cemented and 
provided with a sump well. 

OFF AND ON. To stand off and on is to 
approach the land on one tack and recede 
from it on the other. 

Ft: Au large et d terre; Ger: Ah md An. 
OFFICER. One of the certificated members 
of the ship’s staff who under the master’s 
authority assist him in the navigation and 
operation of the vessel. 

According to U. S. navigation laws, ves- 
sels of 100 gross tons and under must carry 
one licensed mate. From 200 to 1000 tons, 
two officers. Above 1000 tons three officers 
must be carried if the vessel is engaged in 
a run of more than 400 miles from the port 
of departure to the port of final destination. 
According to British regulations, if the ship 
is of 100 tons burden or upward she must 
carry at least one officer besides the master, 
holding a certificate of only mate, if the 
ship is engaged in foreign-going trade. 

The British Merchant Shipping Act of 
1897 provides, independently of the master, 
two mates for every mechanically-propelled 
foreign-going vessel of over 200 ft. in length 
or 700 tons gross tonnage. 

On small vessels and sailing ships the 
officers are usually styled as mates. When 
the word mate is used without qualification 
it always denotes the first or chief mate. 

Fr; Offtaier; Ger: Officer. 

OFFICIAL LOG BOOK. A book carried 
by all American vessels of 75 tons burden 
or more, in accordance with XJ. 8. statutes. 
It may be kept either distinct from, or 
united with the ship’s log. In practice it is 
usually a separate book. 

The official log is purely for statutory pur- 
poses and largely for chronicling the history 
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and character of each member of the crew. 
It is not intended to record the ordinary 
day by day incidents of the navigation of 
the ship. The information which it is the 
captain’s duty to record is largely personal, 
and relating to the crew and passengers: 
(offenses, fines, punishments, illness or 
injuries, deaths, births, etc.) Statements in 
case of collisions, groundings, record of boat 
and fire drills, are also entered. Special pro- j 
vision is made for recording callings, 
arrivals, departures, freeboard and draught. 
Spaces are provided for name, duty, etc., of 
each member of the crew, which should 
coincide with the list in the ship’s articles. 
Every entry made in the official log book 
is signed by the master and by the mate. 

Fr: Journal Timbre; Journal Riglemer^ 
taire; lAvre de Bord; Ger: Schijjs^ 
tagehuch; SchiffsjoumaL 
See Logbook. 

OFFING. 1. That part of the open visible 
sea which is remote from the shore, beyond 
the midline between the shore and the 
horizon. 

Fr: Large; Ger: Draussen, 

2. To seaward, but in sight of land. 
OFFSETS. The coordinates used in naval 
architecture to determine accurately the 
outer form of a ship which, geometrically 
speaking, is a curved undevelopable surface. 
Fr: Devis de Traci; Ger: Aufmasstahelle. 
See Heights, Half Breadths, Offset 
Sheets. 

Offsets are measured at right angles to 
one of the three basic reference planes: (1) 
vertical longitudinal plane; (2) horizontal 
plane parallel to the surface of the water; 
(3) a plane at right angles to each of the 
first two planes. When set off vertically 
above the base line they are called heights. 
When set off horizontally from the center 
line plane, they are called half breadths or 
half widths. 

OFFSET SHEETS. The sheets on which 
the offsets are arranged in tabular form. 
As a rule there are five sheets, as follows: 

(1) offsets of half breadth on waterlines; 

(2) offsets of heights on buttocks; (3) off- 
sets of decks and sheer line; (4) offsets of 
sight edges of shell-plating; (5) offsets of 
margin plate. 

Fr: Devis de Traci; Ger: Aufmasstahelle. 
OFFSHORE. Generally, clear of the land. 

Fr: Au Large; Ger: Vom Land entfemt. 
OFFSHORE DOCK. A single-walled float- 
ing dock, fixed in place and depending for 


its stability on some fixed structure or 
mechanism, used for lifting vessels out of 
the water for cleaning and repairs. AJso 
called lifting dock. There are two kinds of 
lifting docks. One has a pontoon which is 
sunk to receive the ship and pumped out to 
raise it. The other has a platform or frame- 
work, raised by hydraulic rams, for carrying 
the ship. 

Fr: Dock flottant type “off shore’*; Ger: 

“U* Dock. 

OFFSHORE FISH. Species of fish which 
are usually found at greater depth and 
farther from the shore than the inshore 
fish, for examples, cod, haddock, hake, 
halibut. 

OFFSHORE FISHERIES. Fisheries 
whether trawling, drifting, or lining which 
are carried on in deep water far from 
shore with large craft. Also called deep-sea 
fisheries. 

Fr: Peche au Large; Grande Piche; Ger: 

Tiefseefisckerei. 

OFFSHORE WIND. A wind blowing to 
seaward, off the land. 

OFF SOUNDINGS. Said of a vessel navi- 
gating beyond the 100-fathom line of 
soundings. 

OFF THE WIND. 1. Away from the 
wind; the opposite of "on” or "near the 
wind.” 

2. Sailing free. 

See Off. 

OIL BAG. A canvas bag of triangular cross 
section about 1 ft. long, triced over the side 
for making a slick in rough seas. When in 
use it is stuffed with oakum, cotton, kapok, 
or waste, saturated with oil, and punctured 
in a number of places by a coarse sail 
needle. Oil bags are iisually made of No. 2 
canvas with roping of 15-thread hemp at 
joints. When secured to a sea anchor, they 
make a good slick to windward. At bottom 
a drip pipe filled with oakum may be pro- 
vided. Vegetable and animal oils are more 
effective than mineral oils. 

Fr : Pileur d’huile ; Ger : dlsack. 

OIL BURNER. Slang term for a steamer 
burning fuel oil instead of coal. Properly, 
a mechanical appliance fitted at the mouth 
of a boiler furnace to atomize the fuel 
oil. 

Fr: BrOJeur; Ger: dlhrenner. 

OILER. 1. See Greaser. 

2. An oil tanker, in naval parlance. 

See Oil Tanker. 
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Canvas Oil Bag: 

A. Canvas oil bag D. Sleeve 

B. Eye for lanyard E. Screw cap 

C. Metal Neck 

OIL FIRING. The method by which low- 
grade mineral oil (fuel oil) is used as fuel 
in boiler furnaces to produce steam. 

Ft: Ckaujfe auMazout; Ger: Olfeuerung. 
OIL HOSE. A hose used for the transfer 
of oil cargoes from ship to shore and vice 
versa. It is constructed of: a helix of flat 
wire; a cotton duck reinforcement; a rubber 
layer; another cotton duck reinforcement; 
a helix of round wire embedded in rubber; 
an outside rubber cover. It is manufactured 
in lengths of 30 ft. or less. All fittings and 
couplings ^e made of non-ferrous metal. 
Standard inside diameter 4, 6 or 8 in. 
capable of sustaining a hydrostatic pressure 
of 250, 200 and 150 lbs. per eq. in., 
respectively. 


American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 0, no. 20, Washington, 1928. 

OIL LINE. The system of piping by which 
oil fuel is transferred from the tanlcs to 
the boiler furnaces of a vessel. Also called 
fuel-oil service and transfer system. 

Fr: Tuyaniage de Mazout; Ger: dltanh^ 
leitung. 

OIL PERMIT (IT. S.). A document issued 
by government authorities allowing a pas- 
senger vessel to carry refined petroleum on 
a particular route where there is no other 
practical method of transportation. 

OIL POLLUTION ACT. An act passed by 
the U. S. Congress in 1924 which makes it 
unlawful to diach.arge oil in coastal navigable 
waters of the U. S. from any vessel using oil 
for the generation of propulsion power. 
OIL-SEPARATING BARGE. A tank 
barge fitted with the necessary plant for 
filtering and reclaiming oil residues accruing 
from the cleaning of tanka in bulk oil car- 
riers, or found in the ballast tanks of oil- 
burning vessels when the double bottom is 
used alternately as oil bunker and as ballast 
tank. Also called filter barge. The appliances 
usually consist of oil filters and centrifugal 
separators. Recently some vessels have been 
equipped with oil separators, enabling them 
to dispense with the use of oil-separating 
barges. 

Fr: Chnlnnd Spurateur d^huile; Chaland 
filtj'e a Mazout; Ger: Olahscheider 
Leichter. 

OIL SEPARATOR. An apparatus for 
separating oil and water coming from bal- 
last tanks, peak tanks, and deep tanks when 
these have been used as fuel bunkers. It 
enables the purified water to be discharged 
overboard when the ship is in harbor or in 
territorial waters, withotit infringing on 
regulations. The oil reclaimed is pumped 
back into the bunkers. 

This apparatus is either installed on board 
or in an oil-separating barge. One hundred 
to 200 tons per hour can be dealt with, 
according to the proportion of oil in the 
emulsion. A purity of at least 0.05 per cent 
for the effluent discharged overboard must 
be attained to satisfy international rules on 
the polhition of harbor waters. 

Fr: Epnrateur d^huile; Ger: Bilgewasser- 
diet; Olabsekeider. 

Hele, Shaw, and Beale, ''Oil Separators for 
Bilge and Ballast Water,” Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), Transactions, 
vol. 68, 1926. 
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OILSKINS. Waterproof coat, trousers, and 
headgear, of treated cotton, linen, or silk, 
worn at sea as protection against the ele- 
ments in heavy weather. 

Fr: Cire; £}er: Olkleidung; Olrock; 

Olzeug, 

OIL STOP. Lampwick, canvas, felt, etc., 
soaked in a mixture of shellac and white 
or red lead, or of pine tar and shellac. Used 
in steel shipbuilding to prevent leakage of 
oil where an uncalked member passes 
through an oiltight surface. 

OIL TANKER. A tank vessel specially 
designed for the bulk transport of petroleum 
products by sea. 

Fr: PitroUer; Ger: dltankschijf. 

In tankers with heavy oil cargoes there 
remains considerable cargo space which can- 


New York, Transactions , vol. 44, 1936; Jan- 
sen, P., Sea Transport of Petroleum, Lon- 
don, 1938; Lisle, 0., Tanker Technique, 
London, 1936; Morrell, R. W., Oil Tankers, 
New York, 1931 ; Pluymert, N. J., Modern 
Tanker Design, Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, New York, 1939; 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation, Rules 
and Regulations Series 14, Tank Vessels, 
Washington, 1939. 

OILTIGHT. A term applied to any joint 
having the property of resisting the passage 
of oil. It requires closer spacing of rivets 
than a watertight joint. 

OILTIGHT HATCH. A steel coaming 
with an oiltight cover arranged to hinge 
at one side and closed at the other by tog- 
gles or tumble bolts with wing nuts. Oil 



)r-ffateksas 

Oiltight Hatch Cover. {American Marine Standard) 


not be used. Under the 1930 freeboard rules, 
tankers carrying light oils can be designed 
to make full use of the available capacity, 
but vessels carrying heavy oils can be loaded 
only to about 80 per cent of their internal 
capacity. The general arrangement of the 
oil tanker is fairly well standardized. One 
of the recent changes in desigjn has been the 
substitution of two longitudinal bulkheads 
for one centerline bulkhead, combined with 
summer tanks. The speed of tankers has 
been gradually increased, and designed 
speeds of more than 16 knots are now 
encountered. Another method of tanker 
construction adopted occasionally is that in 
which vertical cylindrical tanks are built on 
the top of the double bottom of an ordinary 
vessel. These tanks are arranged in pairs 
and are open to the double bottom, from 
which strakes of plating are omitted; with 
this arrangement an ordinary cargo carrier 
is readily convertible into a tanker and vice 
versa, the tanks being entirely separated 
from the hull proper. Cylindrical tanks are 
used for the transportation of lubricating 
oils of different grades. 

Hudson, J. W., Oil Tankers, Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 


tightness is obtained by fitting a gasket of 
greased hemp or rubber which is made to 
fit in a small channel section around the 
periphery of the cover, the top edge of the 
coaming making contact when the cover is 
closed. The cover is provided with a rest 
rod to hold it open when desired at an 
angle of about 45® when the tank has to 
be aired. 

Fr: Panneau Manche au Petrole; Ger: 

Oldichtluke. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 84, Oil Tight Hatch Covers, Wash- 
ington, 1931. 

OILTIGHT RIVETING. Riveting adopted 
where joints are to be oiltight. The spacing 
of rivets does not in such a case exceed 3 
to 3.6 diameters. Rivet holes are pimched 
small and reamed to size. 

Fr: Rivetage Manche au Petrole; Ger: 

Oldichtenietung. 

Frear, H. P., Notes on Rivets and Spacing 
of Rivets for Oiltight Work, Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
Transactions, vol. 28, New York, 1920. 
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OIL WASH. A light gas oil used on oil 
tankers for cleaning tanks after they have 
been steamed. 

OKITAGHRI-BUNE. Large Japanese 
sampan used in the trawlnet and line fish- 
eries of Kanagawa district and the gulf of 
Tokyo. It is rigged with two masts and has 
a sail area of about 787 sq. ft. Length over- 
all 50 ft. Breadth 9.6 ft. Depth 3.6 ft. 
(Typical.) 

The absence of sheer and small freeboard 
forward are due to the fact that this type 
of boat works in sheltered waters. One of 
the notable features of the hull is the curva- 
ture of the bottom, which raises abaft the 
stem. The rudder is shorter and broader 
than usually found in other sampans (height 
12^ ft., breadth ZV 2 ft. at bottom). This 
type of boat works with trawlnets from 
January to May and with lines from June 
to December. The smaller vessels of this 
t3npe have a length of about 30 ft. 

OKO. Generic name of West African dug- 
out canoes from the Bight of Benin, used 
for fishing by the Meena, Popo, and Nago 
tribes. Also called hathray. The smallest 
craft, made by the Popo tribes, have an 
average length of 9.5 ft. and a beam of 1.3 
ft. The largest, built by the Nagos, which 
are used only for inland water transporta- 
tion, measure up to 82 ft. with a breadth 
of 10 ft.; their carrying capacity ranges 
from 15 to 18 tons. 

The body, hewed from a hardwood tree 
trunk, has both ends rounded with shelflike 
extremities. A breakwater is provided at 
the bow. There are no thwarts; a number of 
cross sticks, depending on the size of the 
canoe, are used to keep the sides in shape. 
When the length exceeds 16 ft., ribs made 
of natural crooks are fitted inside. The 
larger seagoing craft have a wash strake. 
The body thickness ranges from 13/16 in. 
to 3 in., according to length. 

OLAN MESA. East Indian dugout canoe 
with double outriggers from the Gulf of 
Mandar, Celebes. 

The small sheer of the ends is augmented 
by the addition of a short length of wash 
strake. A railing made of bamboo leaves 
extends between the end wash strakes. The 
hull is wall-sided with flat bottom. Rig: one 
m^t with large quadrangular sail. A quarter 
rudder is used for steering. 
OLD-PASHIONED ANCHOR. 

See Stocked Anchor. 

OLD MAN. 1. In shipbuilding, a heavy 
steel bar bent in the form of a letter Z and 
used for holding a portable drill. One leg is 
bolted to the ship^s structure and the drill 


head is placed under the other leg, which 
holds the drill to its work. 

2. In nautical parlance, a colloquialism 
for the master of a merchantman. 

Fr: Vieux; Ger: Ole; Alter. 

OLIMA. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from Squally Islands, Bismarck Archipelago, 
with sharp ends and no wash strake. The 
bow end has a pronounced rake and hori- 
zontal upper surface. The outrigger is 
usually carried on the starboard side. 
OMNIBUS BILL OF LADING. A bill of 
lading, usually made out by a forwarding 
agent, covering numerous small parcels con- 
signed for distribution to an agent at the 
port of destination; its purpose is to avoid 
minimum freight charges and bill-of-lading 
costs for each parcel. 

OMPO. East Indian outrigger canoe from 
Bima, Lesser Sunda Islands. 

ON A LAY (U. S.). An arrangement 
whereby the owner of a vessel lets her to 
the master to operate on shares, and whereby 
the master is entrusted with entire posses- 
sion and control, with the right to employ 
and navigate the vessel as ho sees fit, and 
! with the _ responsibility of victualing and 
manning it at his own expense. 

ONDOAN. A Philippine dugout of the 
Visayan Sea used for fishing. It is of the 
baroto type with high, sharp cutwater and 
light scantlings, and built primarily for 
speed. It has double outriggers and is pro- 
pelled by paddles. 

ONE-CLASS BOAT. A class of sailing 
boats or small yachts of one size and design, 
adopted by a yacht club or group of clubs 
with the object of requiring all competitors 
to meet on the same terms in sailing 
matches. 

Fr: Bmharcation Monotype; Ger: Ein- 
heitsklasse Boot. 

See Class, One-Design Class. 
ONE-COMPARTMENT SHIP. Term 
which refers to the ability of a vessel to 
resist sinking when damaged. A one-com- 
partment ship is a vessel in which the 
watertight bulkheads are so spaced that one 
compartment can be flooded without sub- 
merging the vessel above her margin line. 

Ger: Einahteilungschiff. 

See Two-Compartment Ship, Floodahle 
Length, Margin Line. 
ONE-DESIGN CLASS. A class of sailing 
yachts built from a standard design and 
identical in construction and rig. Originally 
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ONKER— OPEN COVER 


designed to keep down the construction cost 
by elimination of the designer’s fee and by 
adaptability to mass construction. Formerly 
limited to small boats, it later included 
yachts up to 70-ft. length. 

Fr: Serie Monotype; Ger: Einheitsklasse. 

See One-Class Boat. 

ONKER. A slang word for sailing vessels 
which bring small timber or firewood from 
the Baltic Sea to British ports. 

ONLY MATE. A term referring to the 
only officer besides the master on small ves- 
sels, such as coasters, fishing boats, and so 
on. A rank in the British Merchant Service 
on vessels which carry only one mate. 

ON SOUNDINGS. Said of a vessel navi- 
gating areas where the depth of water can 
be measured by using the sounding lead; 
generally within the 100-fathom curve; 
“off sounding” when it cannot be so 
reached. 

Fr: Sondes; Grer: Lotbarer Grund. 

ON THE BEAM. 

See Abeam. 

ON THE BERTH, Said of a vessel when 
it is properly moored to quay or to buoys 
and ready to load cargo. In chartering, the 
expression “loading on the berth” or “placed 
on the berth” means that the ship is avail- 
able for loading parcels of general cargo. 

ON THE BOW. Lying within that part of 
the horizon included within 46® of dead 
ahead on either hand. 

Fr: Par le Bossoir; Ger: Kranhalksweise. 
ONTRO. Double-ended open rowboat 
employed for swordfishing in the Straits of 
Messina. Length 19.7 ft. Breadth 3.9 ft. 
Inside depth 1.8 ft. Crew 4 or 5 oarsmen, 
1 harpooner. 

The boat has fine lines and light scantlings 
and is built for speed. It has four thwarts. 
In the center there is a pole about 11% ft. 
high raking aft and provided with rungs. 
When swordfish are being pursued one of 
the crew is stationed on a crosspiece rigged 
at about one-third the height of the spar, 
to direct the boat. Four oars are used. The 
aftermost (stroke) has a length of 17 ft. 
The other two are 17.9 ft. long. The bow 
oar measures 18.7 ft. 

OOARO. A fishing dugout from Gaboon, 
West Africa, with a length of 10 to 16 ft. 
OOTASHETS. A seagoing dugout canoe 
employed by the Makah Indians of the 
north Pacific coast for whale hunting near 
Cape Flattery. It is of the same type as 
the uoitvJcmt and is manned by a harpooner, 


a steersman, and six paddlers. Its length 
ranges from 35 to 40 ft. 

OOZE. Soft deposit covering large areas 
of the ocean bottom, composed mainly of 
the shells or other hard parts of minute 
organisms such as foraminifera, radiolaria, 
and diatoma. 

Fr: Fange; Ger: Schlik. 

OPEN BASIN. Also open dock. A basin 
or dock in a port with small range of tide, 
in which dock gates are unnecessary and 
the shelter is sufficient for vessels to lie 
alongside. The water in the dock rises or 
falls according to the state of the tide. 

Fr : Bassin a fiot ; Ger : Aussendock, 
OPEN BOAT. An undecked boat; a boat 
not protected from the entry of sea water 
by means of a continuous deck. 

Fr: Emharcation non PontSe; .Ger: 

0 Senes Boot. 

OPEN BRIDGE HOUSE. A bridge house 
with forward and after ends open. 

OPEN CHARTER. Charter party whereby 
the vessel may fix for any cargo and for 
any port or ports. 

OPEN CHOCK. A cable chock differing 
from the closed type in having an aperture 
in the top to admit ropes. 

Fr: Chaumard Ouvert; Ger: 

Verholklampe. 

See Chock. 

OPEN CLASS. A classification adopted 
for the racing of sailing yachts of widely 
different size and rig. The boats are grouped 
into divisions according to size and speed. 
A handicap or time allowance is established 
to put them on equal footing; the handicap 
being based on the allotted percentage of 
the fastest speed made by any yacht in 
its division. 

Ger: Freie Klasse. 

OPEN COAST. A coast generally clear of 
dangers to navigation. 

Fr: Cote foraine. 

OPEN COVER. A type of insurance akin 
to a floating policy but of wider scope. An 
agreement between the insured and his 
underwriter whereby the latter accepts all 
shipments or interests for particular voy- 
ages or trades at agreed rates and condi- 
tions, subject to a certain limit per 
vessel. 

Fr: Police Ouverte; Ger: OSene Police. 

An open cover generally lasts for one 
year, and the premium is paid under each 
policy issued under such contract. The ^p- 
per must declare to the insurer all shipments 
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Open Chocks With Center Pillar and Roller Ends. (American Marine Standard) 


made, but in return for this he avoids the 
possibility of being uninsured — owing, for 
instance, to an error. The terms of an open 
cover are embodied in a “contract note” 
issued by the brokers. 
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Open Roller Chock. (American Marine Standard) 


OPEN DOCK. 

See Open Basin. 

OPEN GUNWALE. The opposite of ^Tdox 
^ wale.” On the open gunwale the capping 
is omitted. 

OPEN HARBOR. A harbor unsheltered, 
exposed to the sea. 

OPEN HAWSE. A ship when moored is 
said to have an open hawse when the 
chains lead from the hawse pipes to the 
anchors without touching each other. When 
the ship brings a strain on both chains, 
the head bisects the angle between them. 
Also called clear hawse. 

Fr: Chaines claires; Ger; Klare Ketten. 
OPENING IRON. A broad-ended, wedge- 
shaped, wood-calking tool with a rather 
thin blade, used in opening the seams of 
planks in large vessels before oakum or 


cotton is inserted for calldng. Also called 
j reeming iron. 

Fr: Fer Taillant; Ger: Lasseisen; Scharf-- 
men, 

OPENING SIDE LIGHT. A side light 
designed to pivot about its major axis verti- 
cally or horizontally. Also called pivoting 
side light. 

Fr: Hublot ouvrant; Ger: Drehfenster; 
PivotfenstCT, 

OPEN PACK. Floes, generally separated, 
composed of narrow belts and pools, acces- 
sible to navigation. Also called loose ice. 
OPEN PORT. A port available to com- 
merce without restrictions on account of 
goverament regulations or health or physical 
conditions. A port not closed by ice in the 
winter. Also called open harbor. 

Fr: Port Ouvert. 

OPEN RAILING. A fence or balustrade 
consisting of stanchions, handrail, and guard 
rods which enclose weather decks and super- 
structures. Also called guard railing. The 
stanchions are made of round rod or solid 
drawn-steel tube with ball-shaped swellings 
through which the guard rods pass. 

Fr: Oarde-Corps; Ger: Btangengelander; 
Stangenreeling. 

OPEN RATES. The condition arising in 
a specified trade when there exists no rate 
agreement among shipping lines, each line 
being free to charge its own freight rates. 
OPEN ROADSTEAD. Anchoring place 
near the open sea, at some distance from a 
harbor or sea town. 

Fr: Bade Foraine; Ger: Ojjene Reede, 
OPEN SPACE. Term used in tonnage 
measurement to denote all spaces above the 
upper deck which may not be fitted with 
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doors or other permanently attached means 
of enclosing them. All erections and deck- 
houses included under this classification are 
exempt from tonnage. 

Fr: Espace DecouverL 
OPEN STERN FRAME. The stern frame 
of a single-screw vessel in which the stern- 
post is omitted, the whole rudder area being 
unsupported between upper and lower 
bearings. 

OPEN TUCK (G. B.). A method of work- 
ing a tuck seine in slack water. The shape 
of the set is more or less the same as when 
a shore seine is worked, except that the two 
ends of the net are brought on to the larger 
boat after the smaller has paid the net out, 
leaving one end with the larger. The fish 
enclosed by the net are usually frightened 
down into its bag by creating a disturbance 
with stones or a tuck pole. 

OPERATING DIFFERENTIAL SUB- 
SIDY (U. S.). A subsidy paid by the state 
to a shipowner or charterer operating a 
vessel engaged in foreign trade as a com- 
pensation over and above the cost of insur- 
ance, maintenance, repairs, wages, and sub- 
sistence of the crew and other items of 
expense, upon proof that the owner is at a 
considerable disadvantage in competition 
with foreign vessels engaged in the same 
service, route, or line. 

OPPOSITION. Two celestial bodies are 
said to be in opposition when their longi- 
tudes differ by 180®. The opposite of "con- 
junction.’’ 

Fr: Opposition; Ger: Gegenschein; Oppo- 
sition. 

OPTIONAL CARGO. An expression indi- 
cating that the shipper or consignee has the 
option as to which port the cargo must be 
delivered. The port is usually made known 
about 24 hours before the arrival of the 
vessel. 

Ger: Optionsladung. 

ORA. ■ A plank-built canoe of the Solomon 
Islands without keel or outrigger. The edge 
of the topstrakes are continued in an upris- 
ing curve to form points of variable height 
at each end of the canoe. The planks are 
sewed together. Length 26 to 32 ft. Breadth 
3.3 ft. Depth 19 in. 

ORCU. A large, double sailing canoe of 
Mailu Island, southeast New Guinea. The 
two hulls are dugouts raised by a single 
wash strake lashed on each side, the wash 
strakes being connected at each end by a 
weatherboard or transom. 


OPEN STERN FRAME— ORfekSAI 

The two hulls, which are 32 to 35 fb^;Ip;^g, 
are connected by a platform. They aM 
blunt-ended and nearly always unequal m 
length. The larger one carries the mast. 
Steering is by a paddle lashed to the hull and 
fitted with a tiller. The sail, which is of the 
kite or crab claw type, is made of plaited 
rushes or reeds, and its two booms are of a 
particularly tough and elastic wood. It is 
hoisted by halyards made fast to one of 
the booms at the height of the mast, which 
is about half the length of the boom. 
ORDER PORT. A port where a ship, char- 
tered for a range of ports calls to receive 
orders concerning the next port of discharge 
or loading it is to proceed to. 

Fr: Port d'Ordres; Ger: Orderhafen. 
ORDINARY SEAMAN. A member of the 
crew from the deck department who is 
subordinate to an able seaman but has 
learned part of the trade. He performs gen- 
eral maintenance and repair tasks on board. 
After a specified length of time, and on 
passing an examination he is eligible for 
signing on as able seaman. 

Fr: Matelot Leger; Qei: Leichtmatrose ; 

Jungmann. 

ORDINATES. 

See Stations. 

ORE CARRIER. A vessel specially con- 
structed for the transport of large ore car- 
goes in bulk. Also called ore vessel. 

Fr: Transport de Miner ai; Ger: Erzschiff. 

Ore is a difficult cargo to carry: because 
of its extreme density a vessel may be 
loaded down to her marks before the holds 
are one-quarter full, with the result that 
all the weight is concentrated in the bottom 
of the ship. This leads to a snappy roll with 
consequent liability of straining in a sea- 
way. To eliminate this liability, the ore 
carrier has a central compartment running 
fore and aft with buoyancy spaces in the 
wings and underneath the ore space, thus 
lifting the center of gravity, reducing the 
metacentric height, and easing the roll. Ore 
cargoes are generally loaded by gravity and 
unloaded by grabs. 

Halcrow, W., "Carriage of Heavy Ore Car- 
goes,” Royal Society of Arts (London), 
Journal, vol. 83 (April, 1935). 

OREMBAI. A carvel-built sailing boat 
with tall stem and sternpost found in the 
Moluccas and adjacent Pacific islands. 

There are usually seven strakes of plank- 
ing on each side of the keel. Each has a 
row of perforated cleats left in a line down 
to the center, and those of each strake are 
spaced so as to coincide transversely with 
the ones of adjacent strakes above and 
below. When the planking is completed, the 
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Ore Carrier, Midship Section.. {Cowrie^ Marine Engineering and Shipping Review) 


frames are fitted over the vertical rows of 
cleats and do not lie against the inner sur- 
face of the planking. They are tied thereto 
by cords made of black palm fiber passed 
over each frame. The oremhai is rigged with 
a ^ tripod mast and a square-shaped sail 
with yard and boom. Length 28 ft. ; breadth 
5 ft. 6 in.; depth 2 ft. 3 in. (approx.). 
ORGAN WHISTLE. A whistle in which 
steam or air is forced against a thin edge, 
the principle of the closed organ pipe being 
the basis of its construction. The organ 
whistle gives a strong, loud note but its 
range of audibility is smaller than that of 
the dome whistle. 

Fr: Sifflet d Anche; Ger: Orgelpfeife; 

Rohrenpjeije, 

ORKNEY SKIFF. Small open sailing boat 
from the northern group of the Orkney 
Islands. It differs from the Orkney yole in 
having less beam, greater draft, and 
V-pointed sections. The stempost rakes at 


an angle of about 45*". There is a straight 
stem with very little cutaway at the fore- 
foot. It is clinker-built like the yole and 
rigged with a jib and two large balance 
lugsails. 

See Orkney Yole. 

ORLOP DECK. A partial deck below the 
lower deck. This term is also applied to 
the lowest deck in a ship having four or 
more decks. 

Fr: FauX’-Pont; Ger: Orlopdeck. 
ORTHODROME. Arc of great circle used 
in navigation for plotting the course over 
great distances. 

Fr: Orthodrome; Ger: Orthodrom, 
ORUWA. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from Ceylon. Also called kulla, (Tamil). 
On the gunwale, on each side, a broad 
vertical wash strake is sewed with coir yam. 
The rig consists of a mast stepped at half 
length which carries a spritsail made of 
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tanned cotton. The canoe is steered with 
a paddle. 

OSCILLATOR. A sound-producing instru- 
ment used for submarine echo-sounding and 
fog signals. It consists of an electric magnet 
and a large vibrating diaphragm so arranged 
that when the diaphragm is caused to move 
to and fro at definite frequency, it produces 
a high, powerful note which can be inter- 
rupted to provide characteristic code nota- 
tion. 

Fr: Oscillatewr; Ger: Wechselstromer- 
zeuger; Oszillator, 

OTI. A generic term used by the natives 
of Ternate and Halmahera (Moluccas) to 
denote a dugout with double outrigger. The 
oti-Mahera is a kind without wash strake. 
The oti hanku is one of a larger type with i 
wash strake. 

OTONGO. A dugout canoe used by the 
Oltscha people of the Lower Amur River, 
Siberia, propelled by a double paddle in 
smooth water or by two short single pad- 
dles. It is a relatively small craft, hewed 
from the hammagda tree and pointed at 
both ends. 

OTTEMANSFAR. The ottemansfar (eight- 
man boat) originates from the Faroe Islands 
and is used in local fisheries. Length over-all 
27 ft. Keel 16.5 ft. Breadth 6.3 ft. Depth 
2S ft. (Typical.) 

It is an open sailing and rowing boat of 
the whaler type with sharp stern and pro- 
nounced sheer at the ends. The planking is 
clinker-built. It is rigged with two masts 
which set main lugsail and sprit mizzen. 
OTTER BOARD. One of a pair of heavy 
square boards attached on each side of the 
mouth of a trawlnet to keep it open when 
the net is being dragged. Also called trawl 
board, trawl door. 

Fr: Planche de Chalut; Ger: Scheerhrett 

Otter boards are shod with iron and vary 
in size according to the dimensions of the 
trawlnet. The boards are attached to the 
warps by means of chains or iron brackets 
and arranged in such a way that the pressure 
of water due to the forward motion causes 
them to diverge and thus keep the mouth 
of the net open. The boards are called 
bracket boards or chain boards according 
to the system of attachment. In herring 
trawls a third or extra otter board is occa- 
sionally used to lift the headline, 

OTTER BOARD BRACKET. The iron 
fittings of an otter board to which the ends 
of trawl warps are fastened. Brackets are so 
arranged as to give the boards the required 


angle which keeps the mouth of the trawl 
open when in operation. 

Fr: Ferrement de planche d chalut; Ger: 
Scheerhrettbeschlag, 

OTTER GEAR. See Paravane. 

OTTER TRAWL. A large, conical net 
supplied with two otter boards to which the 
drag ropes are attached. The action of the 
boards is such that by arrangement of the 
ropes they incline outward at an angle of 
about 25® when pulled through the water; 
this keeps the mouth of the net open. 

Fr: Chalut d Planches; Chalut d Pan^ 
neaux; Ger: Scheemetz; Scheer^ 
bretternetz. 

This type of trawl is proportionately 
much lighter than the beam trawl and has 
greatly increased the catch of round fish 
such as cod and haddock which swim some 
distance from the sea bottom. It has a 
shorter square than the beam trawl but has 
\fings in front. The bag of the net is exactly 
the same as in the beam trawl. For small 
craft the advantage of the otter trawl over 
the beam type is that the former stows into 
small space on deck so that a vessel may use 
a much larger otter trawl than beam trawl. 
A steam trawler will tow an otter trawl with 
a mouth considerably wider than its own 
length. 

OTTRING. Norwegian open boat used in 
the herring fisheries and propelled by sail 
and oar. Also called stavaring. Length 33% 
ft. Breadth 8 ft. 8 in. Depth 2.8 ft. 

The hull is clinker-built with broad strakes 
of planking, sharp stern, and rising stem- 
head. The stem is protected by turtle-back- 
shaped decking. The mast, stepped, amid- 
ships, has no rake and sets a large square 
sail with two rows of reef points near the 
head and one near the foot. 

OUTBOARD. Outside of a vessel’s hxill. 
Away from the center or keel line. The 
opposite of 'finboard.^’ 

OUTBOARD MOTOR. A portable gaso- 
line motor suitable for attachment to the 
stem of a small boat. It consists essentially 
of a horizontal engine driving a vertical 
shaft at the bottom of which there is a pro- 
peller driven through bevel gearing. The 
majority of outboard motors have two 
opposed cylinders and are of such weight 
that they may be conveniently carried by 
one man. They are fitted to work-boats as 
well as to pleasure and racing craft. 

Fr: Moieur hors hard; Ger: Aussenhord- 
motor; Anhdngemotor, 
OUTBOARD PROFILE. Plan showing a 
longitudinal exterior view of & vessel, 
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together with deck erections, funnels, masts, 
rigging details, and so on. 

Ger : Aussenbord Langsschiffsplan. 
OUTBOARD SHAFT. 

See Shafting. . 

OUTBOARD SHOT. Short length of chain 
cable fitted between the anchor and the 
first length which permits u^hackling a 
stockless anchor without lowering it out of 
the hawsepipe. When the outboard shot is 
provided with a swivel it is also called 
swivel piece. 

Fr: Extremite de Chains; Ger: Vorlauf. 
OUTBOUND FREIGHT. Cargo carried 
by an outward bound vessel. Also called 
outward freight or outward cargo. 

Fr: Fret de Sortie; Ger: Ausfracht. 
OUTER CASING. In a modern air encased 
steam boiler, the outer wall of the double 
casing. 

See Casing. 

OUTER HARBOR. An outer protected 
area providing comparatively tranquil 
water even in stormy weather and from 
which an inner harbor or docks may be 
entered. 

Fr: Avant-Port; Ger: Aiissenhafen ; 7or- 
kajen, 

OUTER JIB. The jib next to the flying 
jib. . 

Fr: Grand Foe; Ger: Zweiter Kluver; 
Haupikluver ; Aussenkluver ; Jager. 
OUTER KEEL. The outer plate of a 
double-plate keel. 

Fr: Tole Quille Exterieure; Ger: Aiwsen- 
kieit 

OUTER RABBET LINE. The lower or 
outer trace of the groove forming the rabbet. 
Fr: Trait Exterieur de Rablure; Ger: 
Aussere Spundungslinie. 

OUTER STRAKE. A strake of plating 
between two adjacent sunken strakes which 
lap over the edges, and which is separated 
from the frames by liners of same thickness 
as the sunken strakes. 

Fr; Virure de Recouvrement ; Ger: Ablie- 
gender Gang. 

OUTER WATERWAY. StraJke of water- 
way planking which fits against the frames 
of top timbers. Also called thick waterway. 
Fr: Fourrure de Gpnttihre; Ger: Leih- 
holz, 

OUTFIT. 1. That portion of the ship’s 
apparel which ordinarily perishes or is con- 
sumed in the course of the voyage. 

2 . All objects necessary to the navigation 


of the ship, including sails, rigging, spare 
ropes, provisions for the crew, and so on. 
In fishing vessels, outfit includes the fishing 
gear, caslcs, staves, and so on, needed for 
the successful prosecution of the voyage. 
Fr: Equipement; Armement; Ger: Am- 
rilstung. 

OUTFIT INSURANCE. When a vessel 
is specially equipped to engage in some 
particular trade, such equipment may for 
the subject matter of a policy separate from 
the ordinary policy on hull and machinery. 
The amount insured being usually recover- 
able only in the event of total loss of the 
vessel. 

Fr : Assurance sur jfCqnipemcnt ; Ger : Aiw- 
rmtverdcherimg. 

OUTFITTING. The type of work done 
during the building of a new ship from 
shortly after its launching until complete 
and ready for service. 

OUTFOOT. To move faster through the 
water. Said of a vessel or a boat, when com- 
paring its motion to that of another craft 
in company. 

OUTGAGE. A bevel of about 1/16 in. 
taken off the top or outside edge of a deck 
or shell plank and running to zero at 
center. Its object is to prevent the edges of 
the plank from splintering when being 
calked. 

OUTHAUL, OUTHAULER. A rope for 
hauling out the clew of a boom sail or tack 
of a jib. 

Fr: Hale Dehors; Ger: Ausholer. 

See Foot Outhaul, Head Outhaul. 

OUT OARS. A command to let the oars 
fall in the rowlocks, with the blades being 
kept horizontal and ready to start pulling. 

Fr: Armez; Ger: Ricmen Bei. 

OUT OF TRIM. Not properly trimmed, or 
ballasted. 

OUTPOINT. A vessel under sail is said 
to outpoint another when it can sail closer 
to the wind than the latter. 

OUTREACH. 1. The extent or length of 
reach of a cargo derrick or other spar beyond 
the ship’s side. 

2. The horizontal distance from the end 
of a cargo boom to its base. 

3. See Outrigger. (5). 

OUTRIGGER. 1. A counterpoising log of 
wood or float thrust out to windward of a 
sailing canoe or boat to prevent its cap- 
sizing. 

Fr: Balancier; Ger: Ausleger. 
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2. Iron brackets for extending oarlocks 
beyond the sides of a rowboat. 

Er: Porte-Nage; Ger: Ausleger. 

3. A rowboat for racing in smooth waters 
fitted with these brackets. The outrigger 
sculling boat with single rower measures 
from 30 to 35 ft. in length, 12 to 14 in. in 
breadth and about 9 in. in depth. It is 
usually built of mahogany and is considered 
the most perfect specimen of the boat- 
builder’s art. The eight-oared outrigger, the 
largest of this type, is from 55 to 65 ft. 
long by 2 ft. 2 in. to 2 ft. 5 in. in breadth. 

Ft, Ger: Outrigger; Ger; AuslegerbooL 

4. A spar of wood or iron rigged out to 
give spread to standing or running rigging. 
Also called spreader, bumkin. 

Fr: Boutehors; Ger: Luvhaum; Am- 
rigger. 

6. A structure built athwartships around 
a mast to support derrick spans and topping- 
lift blocks. Also called upper mast table, 
outreach. The blocks are so placed that the 
pivoting point of topping lift is in a vertical 
line above the derrick heel to facilitate slew- 
ing. The outrigger is sometimes constructed 
to provide connections for the shrouds and 
headstays. 

Fr : Hune ; Ger : Lademast Baling. 
OUTRIGGER CANOE. A canoe with a 
single float which is extended outboard at 
the ends of two or more spars named out- 
rigger booms. The geographical distribution 
of single-outrigger canoes centers in Oceania, 
South India, and Ceylon, with outlying 
instances in Madagascar; Geelvink Bay, 
N.G.; Mokmer; south coast of Wiak 
Island; north coast of Jobi, Japan; from 
Cape d’Urville eastwards; New Guinea; 
Orokolo, Gulf of Papua. 

Fr: Pirogue h Balander; Ger: Ausleger 
Kanu. 

OUTSAIL. To excel in speed or to out- 
speed another boat or vessel. 

OUTSIDE CABIN. Cabin having a port 
hole or window in the ship’s side. 

Fr: Cabins Exterieure; Ger: Aussen- 
kammer. 

OUTSIDE CLINCH. A running knot 
made by receiving the standing part of the 
rope through the eye of a simple clinch. 

Fr: Noeud de Bouline Simple; Ger: Aus- 
sere Klinch; Aussenstick. 
OUTSIDE FASTENINGS. The fasten- 
ings or bolts driven from the outside in a 
wooden hull. 


OUTSIDE PLANKING. The planking 
which forms the outer contour of the hull, 
including the bottom bilge, side, and top- 
side plankings. 

Fr: Borde Exterieur; Ger: Aussenbe- 
plankung. 

OUTSIDE PORT. A port where cargo dis- 
charged from or loaded into seagoing ships 
is dealt with for the most part by direct tran- 
shipment into coasters, lighters, barges, or 
other small craft without touching the 
quays. 

OUT SQUARE KNEE. A knee in which 
the angle formed by the arm and the body 
is obtuse. Also called open bevel knee. 
OUT-TURN. The result of the final check 
of cargo after discharging a vessel with all 
over-landed, short-landed and damaged 
cargo reported. 

OUTWARD BOUND. Said of a vessel 
leaving her home port or destined for a 
foreign port. 

Ger: Nach auswdrts bestimmt. 
OUTWARD CLEARANCE CERTIFI- 
CATE. A certificate issued by the customs 
house authorities after the loading of a ship 
is completed, a full account of the cargo has 
been given, and all the legal dues paid. The 
master is not allowed to proceed on the 
voyage until he has obtained this certificate. 
Fr: Expidition en Douane; Declaration 
de Sortie; Ger: Ausklarierangs 
Attest. 

OUTWARD MANIFEST. A manifest of 
the outward cargo handed over to the cus- 
tom authorities before the vessel leaves. 

Fr: Manifests de Sortie; Ger: Ausfuhr- 
manifest. 

OVER. A term used to express the width 
of a fishing net. 

OVERAGE (U. S.). That portion of a 
shipment above the amoimt specified in 
bill of lading, charter party, or manifest, 
alleged to have been shipped. 

OVER-ALL EFFICIENCY. The over-all 
efficiency of a marine engine installation is 
the ratio between the power actually devel- 
oped by the shafts and the power available 
in the fuel as fired. 

Fr: Rendement Ejfectif; Qer: Median^ 
ischer Wirkungsgrad. 

OVERBOARD. Over the side of a ship, 
usually into the water; out of or from on 
board a ship. 

Fr: Par dessus bord; Ger: Vberbord. 

See Free Overboard. 
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OVERBOARD FALL. 

See Yard Whip. 

OVERCARRIAGE. Goods consigned to 
one port which are carried to another port 
because they have been overlooked, owing 
to improper stowage. 

Ger: Zu weit gefilhrte Ladung. 
OVERCAST. Cloud-covered, as the whole 
sky covered with one unbroken cloud. 

Fr: del Couvert; Ger: Bedeckter Him- 
mel. 

OVERDAYS (G. B,). A trade name for 
herring remaining on board a drifter for 24 
hours after being caught when, because of a 
poor catch, the boat stays out on the fishing 
grounds. Overdays are worth about half the 
price of fresh fish. 

OVERDUE. A term employed to denote 
the nonarrival of a vessel at the appointed 
time, after making reasonable allowance for 
sea contingencies. 

Fr: Non Arrivi; Ger: Vberfdllig. 
OVERFALLS. Short, breaking waves 
caused by a current moving against the 
wind or moving over a shoal, or by the 
meeting of contrary currents, 

Fr: Remous; Clapotis; Ger: Vber- 
brechende Seen, 

OVER FREIGHT. A freight over and 
above that stipulated in the charter party. 
The opposite of ‘^de&d freight.” 

Fr: Surf ret; Ger: Oberfracht. 
OVERHAND KNOT. Knot used at the 
end of ropes to prevent their fraying and 
as the commencement of other knots. Also 
called single knot, thumb knot. 

Fr: Noeud Simple; Ger: Gewohnlicher 
Knoten, 

OVERHANG. The projection of the upper 
works of a vessel at bow or stern beyond 
the forward or after perpendicular at water- 
line level. 

Fr: Elancement; Ger: tfberhang. 
OVERHAUL. 1. To haul the parts of a 
tackle, so as to separate the blocks. To 
open and extend several parts of a tackle 
so as to separate the blocks in order that 
they may be again ready for use. 

Fr: Reprendre; Ger: Vberholen. 

2. To overtake another vessel: to gain 
in speed on her. 

Fr: Gagner; 'Ger: Vberholen; Aufsegeln. 
8, To clear or disentangle a rope: to pull 
a part of it through a block so as to make 
it slack. 

. Fr: Affahr; Gbr: Vberholen, 


4. To turn over for examination or exam- 
ine thoroughly with a view to repair. 

Fr: Visiter; Ger: Nachsehen. 
OVERHAULING WEIGHT. A weight 
sometimes fitted to a crane hook or cargo 
hook so that the light hook runs back when 
there is no load on the fall. 

OVERHEAD WELD. A butt or fillet 
weld, horizontal or inclined less than 45® 
from the horizontal, the weld being made 
from the lower or underside of the parts 
joined. 

Fr: Soudure en Plafond; Soudre Suri- 
levee; Ger: Vberkopjschweissung. 
OVER-LANDED. Refers to discharge of 
cargo when more goods or a greater number 
of packages than shown on the manifest and 
other documents are put ashore. The con- 
verse of short-landed. 

OVERLAP. In welding, overlapping occurs 
when excessive metal is deposited so that a 
portion of the bead overlaps the surface of 
the base metal. 

In chartering, a vessel is said to be on 
overlap time when its charterer keeps it for 
a period beyond the date of redelivery 
stipulated in the charter party. The opposite 
is ^Wderlap.’* 

In yacht racing, overlap denotes the posi- 
tion of two vessels when one overtaking 
another cannot, without dropping astern, 
pass on the other side from that on which 
it is approaching; or when the two vessels 
cannot turn toward each other without the 
risk of fouling. 

OVER RAKE. Said of heavy seas which 
come over a vesseFs bows when it is at 
anchor, head to sea. 

OVERRIGGED, Said of a vessel having 
heavier gear than necessary. 

OVERSIDE DELIVERY. The process of 
delivering goods direct from an import ves- 
sel to another vessel or lighter moored 
alongside. A consignee wishing to take his 
goods overside usually orders a craft to be 
placed alongside the incoming vessel as soon 
as the latter begins unloading, 

Fr: lAvraison sous Palan; Ger: Vherbordr 
Ablieferung, 

OVERSPARRED* Said of a vessel having 
heavier spars than necessary. 
OVERSTOWAGE. Faulty loading, as 
when cargo for the second port of discharge 
is stowed above cargo for the first port and 
therefore the latter cannot be discharged at 
its destination* 
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OVERTAKE. To catch up with or gain in 
speed on another vessel. According to the 
International Rules of the Road at sea, an 
overtaking vessel is one which comes up 
with another from any direction more than 
two points abaft her beam. 

Fr: Rattraper; Ger: Aufkommen. 
OVERTIME. Time worked beyond regu- 
lar hours. At sea any work connected with 
the navigation or safety of the vessel, of 
life on board, or safety of the cargo is not 
considered as overtime. 

Fr: Heures supplementaires ; Ger: ‘Dher- 
arbeit. 

OWNERS “PRO HAC VICE ” Legal ex- 
pression indicating that the charterers stand 
in the place and in lieu of the legal owners 
and with their responsibilities, though the 
latter remain none the less the legal owners 
of the vessel. 

OWO. Large East Indian plank-built trad- 
ing canoe rigged with two masts from Pulo- 
Nias Island, Western Sumatra. Also called 
kalambra. 

OX BALL (IT. S.). Term sometimes 
applied to a small ornamental ball at the 
top of a flagstaff or mast. Also called mast 
ball. In the latter instance it forms the 
truck. 

OXTER PLATE. A shell plate riveted to 
the stern frame in way of the rudderpost 
head. Because of the form of the hull at 
this point it requires furnacing and molding 
into shape. 

Fr: Tdle de Sommier; Ger: GillungB- 
platte. 

OYA-SIWO. A cold countercurrent of 
pale green water which flows southward 
from the Bering Sea along the southeast 
coast of Kamchatka, the Kurile Islands, and 
part of the northeast coast of Japan. It 
varies both in rate and extent, but is usually 
much stronger in winter than in summer. 
OYSTER CANOE. Canoe with dugout 
keel and garboards employed for tonging 
oysters in the Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 


P and I. PROTECTION AND INDEMNITY 

(insurance) . 

P and R. parallax and refraction 
(astronomy) . 

P and S. PORT and starboard. 


taries. Also called cunner. It is fitted with 
washboards running along each side from 
stem to stern, and rigged with two masts 
with leg-of-mutton sails. Length 27 ft. 6 in. 
Beam 5 ft. 3 in. Depth 2 ft. 9 in. 

OYSTER DREDGE. A fishing apparatus 
consisting of a short chain bag or net 
attached to a rectangular steel frame about 
4 ft. long. The long sides of the frame are 
provided with 15 or more long steel teeth 
which dig into the sea bottom as the instru- 
ment is dragged over the oyster bed, tearing 
the oysters away. 

Fr: Drague d Huitres; Ger: Amtern- 
kratzer. 

OYSTER SCHOONER. Name given on 
the east coast of U. S. to a t 3 ^e of small 
shallow-draft, two-masted schooner with 
long cutwater, transom stern, raked stem, 
broad beam, and high bilges with much 
deadrise ; employed in oyster dredging. 
These boats vary in size from 15 to 45 tons. 
They are generally from 40 to 50 ft. long 
with 12- to 16-ft. beam and 5- to 6-ft. 
draft. 

The Mississippi conservation laws which 
require that all oyster dredging be done 
under sail are responsible for a fleet of some 
50 to 60 of these craft being in commission 
each year during the oyster season. A few 
of these craft go into freighting water- 
melons during the summer months. Most of 
them hail from Biloxi, Mississippi. 
OYSTER SCOW. A type of decked scow 
employed in the Pacific Coast oyster fish- 
eries in tonging up oysters. It is shallow, 
with sides slightly tapering from the middle 
to the square ends. The flush deck slopes 
a little toward the low rail strip at sides. 
Length 18 to 20 ft. Breadth 7 to S ft. 
OYSTER SLOOP. 

See Plunger. 

OYSTER TONGS. A pair of wooden 
tongs 12 to 20 ft. long, bearing opposing 
rakelike baskets, used for gathering oysters. 

Ger: Zange, 

OZZLES. See Norsals. 


Par. parrallax (astronomy). 
P.A. position approximate. 
P.B. permanent bunkers. 
P.C. per compass. 

P.D. PORT DUBS. 
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P.D. POLAR DISTANCE (astronomy) . 

P.D. POSITION DOUBTFUL (nautical charts). 
P.Dk. POOP DECK. 

P.O. PETTY OFFICER. 
p.O.C. PORT OF CALL. 

P.O.r. PORT OF REFUGE, 
p.p. PICKED POETS. 

P.P.I. POLICY PROOF OF INTEREST (marine 
insurance). See Policy, 
p.p.t. 1. PROMPT. 2. PROMPT LOADING. 

PACIFIC BLOCKADE. A method of 
coercion short of war, exercised by a great 
power for the purpose of bringing pressure 
to bear on a weaker state. 

PACIFIC IRON. Iron fitting at the end 
of a yard, to which the Flemish horse is 
spliced. The stunsail boom iron is shipped 
over the Pacific iron. 

See Gooseneck. 

PACKAGE CARGO. Cargo packed in 
boxes, barrels, crates, wrapped goods, 
machinery. Also called package freight. 

Fr; Carnage; Ger: Stilckguter. 

PACKET, A mail boat on a regular run. 
PACK ICE. A rough, solid mass of broken 
ice floes forming a heavy obstruction pre- 
venting navigation. A collection of large 
pieces of floating ice of indefinite extent. 
A considerable area of floating ice in Polar 
Seas, more or less flat, broken into large 
pieces by the action of the wind and waves 
and driven together in an almost continuous 
and nearly coherent mass. The principal 
difference between pack ice and floe ice is 
that the formation of the pack requires 
polar ice of many years' standing, while 
floe ice and ice fields can be formed from 
one-year ice. 

Fr: Banquise; 'Olace de Pack; Ger: 
Packets; Eisbank. 

PACKING. 1. In the launching cradle, 
longitudinal timbers which fill the space 
between the bilge and the upper surface of 
the sliding ways, under the flatter portions 
of the ship's bottom. Also called making up, 
fillings, stopping up. 

Ft: Empilage; Billotage; Ger: Aufpah- 
kung; Aufkeilung, 

See Cradle. 

2. The gradual gathering and collecting 
of ice into packs which impede navigation. 

Fr: Emhacle; Ger: Eisstopfung. 
PACKING LASHING. In launching, 
chains or heavy wire passed under the keel 
and over the poppet ribbands from side to 


side. They prevent the upper ends of the 
poppets from working outward when the 
weight of the vessel is transferred to the 
cradle. Also called poppet lashing, poppet 
sling, poppet strap. 

Fr: Romturc; Ger: Schlittenstutzen 
Laschwig, 

PACKING PIECE. 

Sec Liner. 

PAD. A flat plate welded or riveted to a 
structural member, to afford attachment for 
rigging, deck bolts, and the like, or to pro- 
vide a seat for welding another member. 

See Lifting Pad, Lug Pad. 

PADAGH. Name given to the masula 
boat by the Coromandel people. 

See Doni. 

PADAO. 

See Padow. 

PADDING. The operation of depositing 
weld metal by running beads parallel to 
each other in such a way that the beads are 
united with one another to form a solid 
mass. 

PADDLE. A short oar with large blade 
area which docs not rest in a rowlock when 
in use, but is held in the hands and dipped 
into the water with a nearly vertical motion 
from forward aft. It may be single- or 
double-ended, that is, having a blade at 
one end or both, and is used for propelling 
canoes, dugouts, and so on. The still hand 
acts as the fulcrum, and the moving arm 
provides the power, although the fulcrum 
hand moves slightly in a direction opposite 
to the stroke hand to increase the power. 

A round-ended blade is considered prefer- 
able to a pointed one or one with a straight 
edge and two angles. The end is usually pro- 
tected by a strip of brass or copper % in. on 
each side, turned over the edge for 6 or 8 
inches and riveted, A strip of Vs-in. brass 
wire run over the edge of the wood and in 
the angle of the metal tip forms an addi- 
tional protection. 

' Fr: Pagayo; Pagaia; Cm’: Ptiddcl 

See Single Paddle, Double Paddle, Pad- 
dle Wheel. 

PADDLE BOARD. One of the floats 
placed on the circumforonce of a propulsive 
paddle wheel. Also called paddle. 

Fr: Pale; Aube; Ger: Radsckaufel. 
PADDLE BOX. The structure which en- 
closes the upper part of a paddle wheel. It 
is supported athwartships by the paddle 
beams at each end and longitudinally by 
the sponson beam on which the outer 
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bearing of the paddle wheel shaft rests. 
Paddle box stays take the downward thrust. 

Pr: Tambour; G^r: Radkasten, 
PADDLE BOX STAY. One of the inclined 
struts running from the side planking or 
plating to the sponson and spur beams to 
support the paddle box. 

Fr: Bequille de Tambour; Oer; Rad- 
kastenstutze, 

PADDLE VESSEL. A vessel or boat pro- 
pelled by paddle wheels placed amidships 
on each side. 

Fr: Bateau d Roues; Navire d Aubes; 

Ger: Radschijf, 

This system of propulsion is of low effi- 
ciency if compared with the screw propeller, 
which works entirely underwater. The pad- 
dle wheels do not work efficiently in a rough 
sea, are much exposed to damage by heavy 
seas and increase the vessel’s effective beam 
inordinately. The small number of revolu- 
tions per minute of this type of propeller 
is responsible for a large weight per IHP of 
machinery factor. Propulsion by a paddle 
wheel has, therefore, been confined recently 
to excursion vessels operating in smooth 
waters. The salient features of these vessels 
have remain-ed practically unaltered for 
many years. A bar keel is often employed 
and has been found to assist in steering. 
Scantlings are on the light side in most 
cases. The propelling machinery consists of 
a set of diagonal compound engines taking 
steam at about 120 lb. per square inch with 
about 28 to 55 revolutions per minute. The 
latest vessels are equipped with Scotch 
boilers and coal or oil firing- Average speed 
from 14 to 16 knots. 

Lane, C. D., American Paddle Steamboats 
(New York) ; Munro-Smith, R., ^'The 
Design of Paddle Wheel Passenger Vessel,” 
Shipbuilding and Shipping Record (Lon- 
don), vol. 59 (September 17, 1942); Tripp, 
G. W., '^The Survival of the Paddle Steam- 
er,” Engineer (London), vol. 153 (May 27, 
1932 

PADDLE WALK. See Paddle Wing. 
PADDLE WHEEL. A form of propeller 
which rotates about a horizontal axis trans- 
verse to the vessel’s center line, and located 
above the waterline. Upon its periphery the 
wheel bears paddles, or floats, which accel- 
erate the water and undergo a reactive 
thrust. Paddle wheels are of two types: 
wheels with fixed floats, and wheels with 
movable or “feathering,” floats. The former 
have the advantage of simplicity, lightness, 
low maintenance cost and ruggedness, but 
the disadvantage that for efficiency wheel 
diameter must be large, which necessitates 


low wheel revolutions and precludes the 
employment of efficient, high-speed engines. 
The feathering float wheel overcomes these 
shortcomings but requires greater wheel 
weight, higher first cost, and higher main- 
tenance. Accordingly, wheels with fixed 
floats are generally used on the rivers of 
the western United States, where shipyard 
facilities are few, whereas in Europe, feath- 
ering wheels are extensively used for river 
towboats and similar vessels. 

Fr: Roue d Aubes; Ger: Schaufelrad. 

Paddle wheels are placed either amidship 
or at the stem of the vessel. Midship wheels, 
one on each side, are not influenced much 
by change of trim or pitching of the vessel, 
but are disadvantageous in that they 
increase effective beam and cause the vessel 
to sheer badly when rolling in a seaway. 
However, this arrangement is preferred for 
lake and bay steamers using paddle wheels, 
while towboats and craft operating on nar- 
row rivers and canals are usually stem- 
wheelers. 

Pad(he-wheel steamers are gradually dis- 
appearing from the modem scene; however, 
for use in shoal waters and rivers, where 
disabling damage to screw propellers is 
probable, they will continue to have their 
application. They are usually powered by 
steam reciprocating engines. 

PADDLE WING. A platform extending 
forward and aft of the paddle box. Its 
fxmction is to support the paddle box later- 
ally and protect the wheel when the vessel 
goes alongside a quay or landing stage. Also 
called paddle walk. 

Ft: Jardin de Tambour; Ger: Radanbau; 
Radkastengallerie ; Radkasienbal- 
kon. 

PADDY. Name given to rice before the 
husk is removed. 

PAD EYE. 

See Eyeplate, Pad. 

PADOW. An Indian coasting vessel closely 
resembling in hull, rig, and general appear- 
ance the battels, but smaller. It is frequently 
confused with the latter. Also called padao, 
padau. No permanent decks are built, for- 
ward and aft are two spaces covered with 
loose planking to form two platforms. The 
padow has a flat, square stem without 
counter, arched keel and long, overhanging 
grab bow. Under the after one the crew 
sleeps. The rig consists of one or two masts 
raking forward and hoisting the Arab 
lateen. A jib is also used. Length over-all 
60 to 80 ft. Beam 15 to 20 ft. Depth 5% to 
8 ft. Burden from 30 to 60 tons. 
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PAD PIECE. A piece of wood about 15 
in. in length fitted on the outside of ship’s 
lifeboats in way of the stowage chocks to 
protect the planking. In metal boats a 
doubling plate takes the place of the 
wooden pad piece. 

Er: Matelas; Coussin; Ger: Kissen. 
PADUAKAN. A trading boat from Macas- 
sar, Celebes. Also called pediwak. The hull 
is built of teak or giam wood, and has 


to 90 ft. Beam 9 ft. 4 in. to 18 ft. Depth 
4 ft. 4 in. to 12 ft. (Typical.) 

The rig consists of one, two, or even three 
masts. In some cases, both masts are tripods 
while in others either the foremast or the 
mainmast is a tripod. Tim lugsails have 
nowadays been replaced by gaff sails of the 
curtain type, that is, brailing to the mast 
with standing gaffs. The bowsprit carries 
two to four headsails. Steering is effected by 
two long, narrow cpiartor rudders which can 




Paduakan. {Courtesy “Yachtinar** New York) 


hollow sharp bows lower than the main body 
of the boat. The stem is curved and raking. 
The transom stern has a tall superstructure 
supported by cross timbers, and broad open 
galleries along the sides. There is a deck 
running fore and aft with one large hatch. 
Padmkans are rigged with tripod masts made 
of spars joined at the head by a bolt or tree- 
nail. The foot of each spar is stepped in a 
wooden socket and held by a bolt in such 
a manner that the mast can be lowered 
backward. The bowsprit is stepped in the 
forward bulkhead, and is supported laterally 
by a plank on each side. Length over-all 32 


be raised to a horizontal position when 
housed. 

In modern craft the standing rigging is 
made of wire, set up with lanyards. Anchor 
cables, 2 in. in diameter, are made of palm 
fiber. 

Although these craft take long trips, going 
as far north as Singapore, they are said to 
be bad sea boats, pitching heavily and mak- 
ing considerable leeway on account oi their 
high superstructure. 

PAE-PAE. A sailing raft from Mangareva, 
Gambier Islands, made of logs arranged with 
shorter lengths on outer sides and increasing 
in length to median longest length. Also 
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called taketake. 

The mast is a pole stepped at about half 
length with forward rake, on which is sus- 
pended a crab-claw sail with upper and 
lower sprits. The forward ends of the spars 
are lashed to the middle line log. These rafts 
are from 40 to 50 ft. in length and will 
carry 20 or more persons. 

PAGAE, An East Indian dugout canoe 
from the southern Celebes. It has double 
outriggers. The pagae is employed in the 
fisheries with a net called gae, 

PAGALAI KATTIT VATHAI. Indian 
plank-built fishing canoe from Palk Strait, 
similar to the vala vathai but smaller, and 
with exceptionally long balance board. It 
is steered with quarter rudders. Length 18 
to 37 ft. Breadth 2 to 3 ft. Depth 2 V 2 ft. 
PAGARANGAN. A sailing canoe from the 
Sulu Islands and North Borneo. Also called 
pakerangan. The hull is made of a three- 
piece dugout base with two or three strakes 
of planking added to the sides. An extra 
strake is usually fitted amidships for a short 
length. Rig: One tripod mast with small 
boomed square sail or more recently a pole 
mast and spritsail. Length 30 to 40 ft. Beam 
4 to 5 ft. 

PAHL An outrigger sailing canoe of the 
Society Islands used for fishing. The hull 
is formed of a round-bottomed dugout. 
One or two wash strakes are sewed on and 
finished off with a narrow top strake, form- 
ing the gunwale. These craft are fast under 
sail. They are rigged with one mast and a 
boomed spritsail and the steering is done 
with a long paddle. 

PAILEBOT. Small, two-masted fore-and- 
aft trading schooner from Spain. 

PAINTED PORTS. Gun ports consisting 
of alternate black and white squares, painted 
on the ship’s sides. A practice frequently 
followed on British sailing ships in the late 
nineteenth century. 

Er: Fausse Batterie; Faux Mantelets; 
Ger: Pfortenhand. 

PAINTING. 

See Dazzle Painting. 

PAINT LOCKER. A small compartment, 
usually under the forecastle deck, where 
ingre(hents and equipment for painting the 
vessel are kept. Also called paint room, 

Fr: Magasin d Peinture; Ger: Malers- 
hellegat. 

PAIR MASTS. A pair of cargo masts 
stepped abreast each other on either side 
of the center line, with their heads con- 


nected by spans. Also called goal post masts. 
PAISAL. East Indian dugout canoe from 
Amboina, Southern Moluccas. It is about 
13 ft. long and has double outriggers. It is 
handled by one man, and is used for the 
capture of jakalan (bonito) fish. 

PAITALIK. Name given by the Kaniag- 
mut people of Kodiak Island to the hidarka, 
or three-hatch kayak. 

See Bidarka, Kayak. 

PAI-TI-SHXJAN. The pai-ti-shuan or 
fukien trader from Chuan-Chow is a south- 
ern keelless junk, with fine lines and very 
seaworthy. The stern is of the transom type 
and planked horizontally for about half the 
distance from the top of the poop to the 
waterline. Length about 75 ft. Beam 15 ft. 
at deck. 

PAJALA. An East Indian open sailing 
craft used for fishing and transportation in 
the Macassar Strait, Bonerate Islands, 
Buton Island, North Flores and most of 
the islands east of Madura. The hull is built 
with keel, carvel planking, rising stem and 
sternpost which ends in a fine point. The 
rig consists of a tripod mast with oblong 
quadrilateral sail. Some of the larger craft 
have a small second mast aft. The pajala 
lompo used for seining works with a net 
called jala lompo. Length 30 to 42 ft. 
Capacity 1% to 4 tons. 

PAKATA. A plank-built double-outrigger 
boat of shallow draft from Bat j an Island, 
Moluccas. Sometimes called prao paketa, 
pelang pakpak. It has high pointed ends 
with ornaments on either of the high pro- 
jections. The hull is keel-built, with numer- 
ous strakes of planking. Each plank is 
provided with perforated cleats on the inner 
side for the attachment of frames. There are 
numerous thwarts or crossbeams with ends 
projecting beyond the gunwale. A large 
shelter with a leaf-covered roof is situated 
amidships. At one end beyond the shelter 
the outboard ends of the projecting cross- 
pieces are used to provide a narrow outboard 
platform. The outrigger float, which con- 
sists of 3 stout bamboos lashed together, 
is held by 2 booms. Over-all length about 
3D ft. 

PAKERANGAN. 

See Pagarangan. 

PAKUR. 

See Lepa-Lepa. 

PALAMPOKO. A decked sailing craft 
I from Macassar, Celebes, with roimded sides 
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and forked stem piece, the latter rising con- 
siderably above the gunwales. The rig con- 
sists of a tripod mast. These boats carry 
cargoes of sugai', chalk, salt, and other 
goods. 

PALARI. 1. An East Indian trading boat 
from southern Celebes and eastern Madura. 
The hull is similar to that of the paduakan 
from which, however, it differs by the type 
of stern and its smaller size. It is rigged 
with one or two masts; the mainmast is a 
tripod, the foremast a single spar. The 
pcdari from Madura is generally a one- 
masted craft. 

2. In Macassar the term ^'palari” refers 
to a fast-sailing pleasure craft with two 
masts and an elaborately carved stern. 

When becalmed it is propelled by 8 to 12 
oars. Length 50 ft. Breadth 10 ft. Depth 
3.5 ft. (Average.) 

PALASI. A large seagoing dugout canoe 
from Mindanao, Philippine Islands, similar 
to a large vinta with wash strake and double 
outriggers. Also called amng-polasi. 

PALE. One of the interior shores used for 
steadying the beams of a ship under con- 
struction. 

PALING SCHXJYT. Small Dutch welled 
sloop with round bows, apple stern, and 
leeboards. Also called eel boat. It has one 
or two masts and is mostly employed in the 
live-eel trade between Frisian ports and 
London. Average length about 30 ft., burden 
about 15 tons. 

PALINTTRXTS. A gimbaled instrument 
with time and latitude scales formerly 
used on board ship to ascertain the true 
course without tables or calculations. 
(Obsolete.) 

Ger: Palimirus. 

PALISCHERMO. One of a pair of open 
boats employed in the Italian tuna fisheries. 
It is provided with a capstan for lifting the 
bottom of the end chamber of the tonnara 
net during the last operation or mattanza. 
In Sardinia the craft is called paliscarmotto, 
in the Bay of Naples and adjacent waters 
scevo. Average length 39 ft. 

PALM, The flattened end of an anchor 
arm which bites into the ground. Also called 
wrist, fluke. Spade-shaped palms are best 
for muddy bottoms because this shape of 
palm will dig in and hold where no other 
palm will. 

Pointed palms are very efficient in grass 
and are also preferred for rocky bottom. 


but are useless in mud. Pointed palms an 
occasionally fitted with shoes to increasi 
their area and holding power. 

In modern stockless anchors such as thi 
Dunn and Baldt, the area of the flukes ii 
so large that the arms are practically al 
flukes. 

Fr: Patte; Ger: Ankrrhmid; Anker flue 
Ankerfliigcl ; Ankerflunke. 

See Tripping Palm, Sailmaker’s Palm. 

P ALOW A. A Philippine coasting craft oj 
the parao type but with greater beam, flai 
bottom, and without outriggers, 
PAMPERO. A storm of variable duration 
often very violent, which forms in the pam- 
pas of Argentina and conics off the land with 
great suddenness. 

Fr; Pampero; Ger: Pampero, 

PAN, A small sheet of Hat ice. 

Fr: Poelon; Ger: Pjanne, 
PANAGATAN. A Philippine dugout canoe 
of double-outrigger typo, with scarfed stem 
and wsternpost, and witii built-up sides made 
of bamboo matting fiustened to uprights 
with cotton twine. Tliose are rendered water- 
proof by applying a sort of sticky white 
pitch coating on the outer and inner sur- 
faces. The different parts of the structure 
are fastened togc'ther with treenails. There 
arc five thwarts. Used for fishing in the 
Viaayan Sea. 

PANAMA CANAL TONNAGE. The reg- 
istered tonnage as comi)utcd by Panama 
Canal authorities for the assessment of dues 
for passage of a vessel through the canal. 
The method of measurement for gross ton- 
nage is similar to that of the Suez? Canal, 
from which it differs only in details. These 
differences can be summarized as follows: 
(1) Double-bottom spaces used for oil, fuel, 
and food and water are included in the gross 
tonnage, but deducted from the net. Shelter 
tween-deck space is included in the net 
tonnage. (2) Deck erections are included as 
in the Suez Canal tonnage but the deduc- 
tions are somewhat less, (3) Deductions are 
allowed for peaks and bulla, at tanlcs. There 
is no percentage limitation. It is generally 
assumed in practice that the gross tonnage 
as computed by the Panama Canal measure- 
ment rules is approximately 10 per cent 
higher than the British ofifudal gross tonnage, 
and the net Panama Canal tonnage about 
25 per cent higher than the British net 
tonnage, 

Fr: Jauge du Canal de Panama; Ger: 

Panama Kanal Vermessung. 
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PANG A. A Philippine double-outrigger 
dugout canoe with planked wash strake. 
Length 15 to 24 ft. The panca is propelled 
by oars or paddles and is generally used for 
fishing. 

PANCAKE ICE. Small pieces of newly 
frozen ice, approximately circular, with 
raised rims of insufficient thickness to 
prevent navigation. Pancake ice is some- 
times separated into round cakes, hence its 
name. 

Pr: Glace en Forme de Crepes; Ger: 

Pancakeeis ; Pfannkuchen. 


PANCO. A two-masted trading vessel of 
the Philippine Islands formerly used by the 
pirates of the Sulu Archipelago. The hull is 
plank-built with keel. No iron is used in the 
construction of these craft. The rig consists 
of two tripod masts with fore-and-aft sails. 
In the Island of Mindanao it is termed 
auang-galay. Length 80 ft. Breadth 18 to 


o. 


20 ft. 

PANELING. The boarding fitted in cabins 
and living spaces to the underside of the 
deck beams and on the ship’s sides. 

Fr: Lambrissage; .Ger: Holzbekleidung ; 
Verkleidung. 

PANG A. A dugout canoe from Panama, 
double-ended with rising stem and stem. 
These craft are about 18 ft. long by 4 ft. 
6 in. wide and are cut out of one cedar log. 
Carry produce (bananas) from ^‘up country.” 
PANGKOH. An East Indian boat from 
South Borneo named after 
the trading center of Pangkoh 
situated at the mouth of the 
Kahajan River. 

PANHEAD RIVET. Rivet 

with truncated-cone-shaped panhead Rivet 
head, in general use for con- 
necting structural members of a steel ship. 
Fr: Rivet d TSte Tronconique; Ger: 
Flachkopfniet ; Einheitskopjniet. 
PANIWALLA. Member of Asiatic crew 
who carries drinking water to the agwallas 
(firemen) and koila wallas (coal trimmers) 
during their hours of duty, 

PANS HI. A double-ended open boat with 
long overhangs covered at the afterend with 
a bamboo and mat thatch. It is employed 
for the transportation of goods and passen- 
gers on the Estuary of the Ganges River, 
Bengal. Ironwood is used for the bottom 
planking, teak for the sides and sal wood 
for the upper works and beams. Also called 
panswah. 


PANSTONE, Code name for British 
Chamber of Shipping Charter Party relat- 
ing to stone cargoes for British ports, chan- 
nel islands, and continental ports between 
Brest and the River Elbe. 

PANTING. The vibratoiy motion of the 
frames and plating of a vessel caused by 
the force of the waves against bows and 
stern when the vessel rolls and pitches 
heavily in a seaway. 

Fr: Ejfet de Soufflet; Ger: Keuchen. 
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PANTING BEAM- One of the additional 
beams fitted at the forward and after ends 
of screw-propelled vessels in connection 
with panting stringers. The purpose of this 
construction is to strengthen the shell plat- 
ing against panting. 

Ger : Piekverstdrkungsbalken. 

PANTING FRAME. One of the forepeak 
frames constructed of heavier scantlings to 
withstand the panting action of the shell 
plating. 

PANTING STRINGER. One of the fore- 
and-aft girders introduced in the bow and 
stern framing between the side stringers to 
counteract panting of frames and plat- 
ing. 

PAO-PAO. A small single-outrigger canoe 
found in the Samoan Islands. Length 10 to 
15 ft. Beam at gunwale 8 to 9 in., at bilge 
12 to 16 in. Depth 12 to 15 in. It is used 
for harbor transportation and fishing in 
sheltered waters. The hull has fine lines, 
with sharp concave stem and tapered stem. 
At the extremity of the latter a cube or 
solid carved knob of wood is left. Also 
called pavrpau. 

PAPAGAYOS. Local northeasterly winds 
of strong or gale force which occur fre- 
quently from December to April on the 
west coast of Costa Rica, Nicaragua and 
Guatemala. They are accompanied by fine 
clear weather. 

See Tehuantapeccer. 

PA-PAK-TENG. A long narrow Chinese 
fishing boat with flat bottom, employed on 
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rivers and estuaries for fishing by moon- 
light. On one side of the boat there is a 
bright white board which extends from gun- 
wale to water level. On the other side there 
is a net stretched vertically on uprights to 
prevent the fish from jumping overboard. 
The fish, attracted by the reflection of the 
moonlight on the white sideboard, leap at 
it, and some of them jump into the boat. 
Others are easily netted. 

PAPAXIMBANG. East Indian trading boat 
of same type as the pajala from Macassar, 
Celebes. The sides are raised with planking. 
There is a railing at the stern. It is rigged 
with a tripod mast. 

PAP AIT. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from Ontong-Java, northeastern Melanesia, 
about 14 to 16 ft. long. There is a small 
upright triangular board at each end acting 
as breakwater. A single strake of planking 
is fitted to the sides of the dugout for part 
of its length and lashed with sennit. 
PARACHAL. 

See Basket Boat. 

PARACHITTE SPINNAKER. A triangu- 
lar light weather racing sail conceived by 
the Swedish yachtsman, Sven Salen, and 
first used on the yacht “Maybe'' in 1927. It 
is diagonally cut with cloths parallel to tlio 
leeches and meeting at the last down the 
middle of the sail. It is fitted with a head- 
board, and circular antiwind-cushioning 
holes are sometimes cut in the last. Its 
breadth is about double that of an ordinary 
spinnaker and it sets forward of all head 
stays. Sometimes called Mae West spin- 
naker, double spinnaker. 

PARADJERA. A two-mast lug-rigged 
Turkish coaster with long bowsprit and 
three headsails. 

Z 



PARALLAX. The error in the altitude of 
a heavenly body, due to the fact that the 
observer is actually at some position on the 


earth’s surface instead of at the center of 
the earth. Navigational tables are computed 
on the assumption that the observer’s eye 
is at the center of the earth. The correction 
for parallax must be added to the sextant 
altitude to get the true observed altitude. 
Fr: Pamllaxc; Ger: Vers chub; Parallaxe* 
See Horizontal Parallax. 

PARALLAX IN ALTITUDE. The angle 
at a celestial body between a line drawn 
from an observer on the earth’s surface, and 
one from the earth’s center, when the body 
is above the horizon. 

Fr: Parallaxc cn Hauteur; Ger: Hohev^ 
verschub ; Hbhcnparallaxe. 
PARALLEL MIDDLE BODY. 

See Middle Body. 

PARALLEL OF ALTITUDE. One of the 
small circles of the celestial sphere whose 
planes arc parallel to the horizon. 

Fr: ParalUde de Hauteur; Ger: Hohen 
Parallel. 

PARALLEL OP DECLINATION. One of 

the small circles of the celestial sphere 
parallel to the celestial equator. All points 
which have the sfimo declination lie on the 
same parallel of declination. 

Fr: Cercle de DecUmison; Ger: Dekli>- 
naiiomkreis. 

PARALLEL OP LATITUDE. Any one of 
the small circles on the terrestrial sphere 
parallel to the equator. 

Fr: Parallele dc Latitude; Ger: Breitev^ 
parallel. 

PARALLEL RULERS. An instrument 
used for laying down courses and bearings 
on a chart. It consists of two rulers con- 
nected by crosspieces of equal length, 
movable about joints, so that while the 
distance between the two rulers may be 
increased or diminished, their edges always 
remain parallel. 

Fr: Rhgle d Parallkles; Ger: Parallels 
lineal. 

See Roller Rule. 

PARALLEL SAILING. A method of 
navigation in which courses are followed 
along meridians and parallels only. Now 
obsolete. 

Fr: Navigation mr un paralUle; Ger: 
Segcln im Parallel. 

PARANGAN TELATAP. A paddling and 
sailing dugout canoe employed by the Sea 
Dyak tribes of Borneo for fishing with a 
dragnet called renggae. The hull is flat-bot- 
tomed and the ends are decked. There is a 
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roofed shelter aft and one mast with sprit- 
sail. 

PARANTHELION. A halo phenomenon 
similar to a parhelion which occur at a dis- 
tance of 90 degrees or more in azimuth 
from the sun. 

Fr: Paranthelie; Ger: Nebengegensonne. 
PARANZA. Various types of Italian fish- 
ing craft working with a dragnet called 
rete de paranza. Also called paranzella. 

See Bilancella. 

PARANZA TRAWL. A Mediterranean 
trawl, also used in a modified form in the 
Californian fisheries. Sometimes called 
pare j a trawl. It is similar to the Spanish 
pareja net and the French filet boeuf or 
grand gangui. It consists essentially of a bag 
with two elongated wings. At the end of 
each wing there is a short stout piece of 
wood which keeps them open vertically and 
to which the warps are fastened. 

Fr: Boeuf; Gangui. 

One of the features of this gear is that 
the strain of the warps is first taken by 
the cork and ground ropes, then, by wedge- 
shaped pieces of netting on top and bottom 
called scaglietti, directly to the cod end. 
This arrangement allows the netting of the 
wings and throat to bulge out by the force 
of the water while being towed, causing the 
meshes to stay open much more than if 
the strain of the bag was on the netting. 
The length of the net varies from 160 to 
320 ft. with a horizontal spread of 50 to 
100 ft. and a vertical opening of 3 to 4 ft. 
The paranza is fished with 2 boats working 
in pairs. In the Mediterranean these are 
frequently one-masted lateen-rigged sailing 
boats or steam vessels. In California, motor- 
powered boats ranging in size from 56 to 
72 ft. in length and in horsepower from 60 
to 200 are employed. 

PARANZELLA NET. See Paranza Trawl. 
PARAO. A slow-moving Philippine craft 
used for transportation of goods and passen- 
gers around the coasts of Iloilo, Capiz, Occi- 
dental Negros, and Oriental Negros. The 
hull is composed of a large dugout, which 
forms the bottom, upon which planked sides 
flaring outward are built up to increase the 
capacity. Double outriggers, with floats 
composed of three poles of bamboo lashed 
together, provide the necessary stability 
when under sail. The rig formerly consisted 
of battened lugsaila made of matting, but 
has lately been changed to the ordinary 
schooner rig with cotton sail. There is a 
fairly long bowsprit with jib. Large oars 
with round blades are used as a secondary 


means of propulsion. Length 68 ft. Breadth 
7.5 ft. (Approximate.) 

PARASELENE. A halo phenomena simi- 
lar to a parhelion but with the moon as 
a source of light. Also called mock moon, 
moon dog- 

Fr: Paraselene; Ger: Nebenmond. 

See Parhelion. 

PARAVANE. A special type of water kite, 
designed to prevent ships from striking a 
moored mine, and consisting of a stream- 
lined body with plane controlled by a 
depth-control device, a rudder, and a cutter- 
head. Two paravanes are towed, one on each 
side of the ship, by means of specially con- 
structed wire towropes attached to a fitting 
which bears on, or is supported at, the 
forefoot of the vessel and can be raised to 
the weather deck for rigging the towropes. 
When towed through the water the para- 
vane moves out from the ship’s side later- 
ally, at its set depth, and, by means of the 
towrope, deflects mines moored in the 
vessel’s path. The mine mooring, when thus 
deflected, slips along the towrope until it 
reaches the paravane, where it is severed 
by a cutter secured to the paravane. As soon 
as the mine mooring is cut, the buoyancy 
of the mine brings it to the surface, where 
it can be destroyed by gunfire. The para- 
vanes and their towropes thus form a pro- 
tective wedge whose apex is the point of 
tow. 

PARBUCKLE. A device for raising or 
lowering a heavy body along an inclined 
or vertical plane. A bight of rope is thrown 
around a post or other secure fastening at 
the level to which the object is to be raised 
or lowered. The two ends of the rope are 
then passed under the object, brought all 
the way over it, and led back toward the 
bight. The two ends are then hauled or 
slackened together to raise or lower the 
object as may be required, the object itself 
acting as a movable pulley. 

Fr: Trevire; Ger: Schrottau. 

PARCEL. A comparatively small quan- 
I tity of homogenous cargo shipped with 
other varieties. 

Fr: Parcelle; Lot; Ger: Parcelladung. 

See Parceling. 

PARCEL (to). To protect a rope from the 
weather by winding strips of canvas or other 
material around it, with the lay, preparatory 
to serving. 

Fr: Limander; Ger: Beschmarten* 

See Serve. 
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PARCELING. Long strips of canvas 2 to 
3 in. wide, daubed with tar, and wound 
about a rope, previous to its being served. 
Parceling is laid over the worming and 
marled down, ia place. Also called par- 
cel. 

Fr; Limande; Ger: Schmarting. 

PARCEL RECEIPT. A receipt issued by 
a shipping line to the shipper of a small 
package or parcel in lieu of a bill of lading. 
It avoids the conditions and costs imposed 
on a minimum bill of lading. 

PARCEL TICKET. A receipt issued by a 
shipping company in lieu of a bill of lading 
for small parcels, for which a nominal sum 
is charged for freight. Also called ticket. 
PAREGGIA. 

See Bovo. 

PAREJA. A generic term for Spanish sail- 
ing or screw trawlers working singly or in 
pairs with the pareja net, each boat towing 
one of the warps. Also called parella, harca 
de parella, harca de pareja, harca de bou. 
The pareja de vela or sailing pareja is called 
harca de bou when used for single-boat 
fishing, in which case two spars are rigged, 
one at each end, on which the warps are 
fastened. The boat is then made to drift 
with the wind on the beam. All boats of 
this type are built of native grown soft 
wood. The tonnage of sailing craft varies 
8 to 40 tons, that of mechanically propelled 
boats from 30 to 70 tons. None of the 
boats is fitted with gallows; the gear is 
towed from the stern. All boats are decked 
fore and aft. The rig of the sailing boats 
consists of a lateen sail which sets on a 
short mast. The larger boats of this type 
carry a small mizzenmast with no rake, and 
lateen sail sheeted to an outrigger. 

When sailing before the wind the barca 
de hou or pareja sets two triangular sails 
called polaccas, which are boomed out on 
two spars about 40 ft. long called tangones. 
The sail set to starboard is called polacca 
del car; that on the port side polacca de la 
peim. The smaller type of sailing pareja, 
which has displacement of about 5 tons, is 
built with two grounding keels to facilitate 
beaching on sandy shores. 

PAREJA FISHING. Spanish method of 
trawling with two vessels. Also called paran- 
zella fishing. The warps connecting the boats 
to the trawl are smaller than with the ordi- 
nary gear and are very long. The net is 
made of lighter twine but is much larger 
in extent than the ordinary trawl. The ves- 
sels keep a certain distance apart during 


trawling operations and tow the gear at a 
much slower speed than single boats. 
PARENT METAL. A welding term used 
to denote the material of the parts to be 
welded. Also called base metal. 

Fr: Metal de Base; Ger: Grundmaterial 
PARHELION. A form of halo consisting 
of a more or less distinctly colored image 
of the sun at the same altitude as* the latter 
above the horizon and usually at about 22 
degrees from the sun in azimuth. Also called 
mock sun, sun dog. 

Fr: Parhelic; Ger: Nehensonne, 

PARK AVENUE BOOM. A boom in- 
vented by Manfred Curry aud used by racing 
yachts. It is claimed to have the following 
advantages over a straight boom: (1) It 
prevents a down draft of wind from passing 
under the sail. (2) It assures an aerofoil 
curve extending to the foot of the main- 
sail. 

PARREL. Also parral. Rope, chain, or iron 
collar by which a running yard or gaff is 
kept against the mast, but which allows 
vertical motion. 

Fr: Racage; Ger: Rack, 

See Jaw Parrel, Rib and Truck Parrel^ 
Tub Parrel. 

PARREL LASHING. The lathing by 
which the eyes of a parrel rope are secured. 

Fr: Aiguillette dc Racage; Ger: Rachsor^^ 
rung. 

PARREL RIB. One of the pieces of wood 
with two holes through which the two parts 
of a parrel rope are rove, with a bull’s-eye 
between. Sometimes called rib. The inner 
smooth edge of the rib rests against the 
mast and slides readily up and down, when 
the spar is hoisted or lowered. 

Fr: Bigot de Racage; Ger: Eackschlitten. 
PARREL ROPE. A rope rove through the 
trucks and ribs of a parrel. 

Fr: Batard; Ger: RncMau. 

PARREL TRUCK. Balls of wood strung 
on the jaw rope of a gafi or on the rope 
parrel of a yard to lessen friction when the 
spar is hoisted or lowered. 

Fr: Pomme de Racage; Ger; Rackklotje, 
PART. In a tackle, the different sections 
of the fall, 

Fr: Brin; Ger: Part. 

See Hauling Part, Running Part, Stand- 
ing Part. 

PARTIAL AWNING DECK VESSEL. 

A vessel with raised quarter-deck connected 
to a bridge house, the latter merging into 
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the forecastle, thus completely covering the 
•whole length of the vessel. Also a vessel with 
long poop connected to bridge house and 
forecastle, with raised foredeck between 
bridge and forecastle. The partial awning 
deck erection is used for light cargo or pas- 
senger accommodation. It affords protection 
to engine and boiler room openings and 
forms, with the raised quarter-deck or long 
poop, a full length erection for which due 
allowance is made in assigning the load 
line. 

Fr: Navire a Awningdech Partiel; Ger: 

Teilweises Sturmdechschiff. 
PARTIAL FLOOR. A floor which does 
not extend over the full breadth of the 
bottom. 

Ger : Teil-Bodenwrange. 

partially underhung rudder. 

A rudder in which part of the blade is 
located below the bottom pintle. 
PARTICULAR AVERAGE. An average 
loss which is charged upon cargo or ship. A 
particular average generally arises from an ] 
unavoidable accident such as fire, stranding, j 
collision, or damage to cargo if due to 
storms. The loss sustained and the particu- 
lar average is borne by the actual owners 
or insurers of the property lost or dam- 
aged. 

Fr: Avarie ParticuUere; Ger: Besondere 

Haverei; Partikuldre Havarie. 
PARTICULAR CHARGES. A marine in- 
surance term used to denote expenses 
incurred by or on behalf of the insured for 
the safety or preservation of the subject 
matter insured, other than general average 
and salvage charges. Also called special 
charges. None of the particular charges are 
included in the definition of “particular 
average.” 

PARTING STRAP. A strap, which is 
weaker than the rope or wire used with it, 
so that the strap will part before the wire. 
PARTITION BULKHEAD. A lightly 
constructed partition used for subdividing 
a main compartment. Also called nonstruc- 
tural bulkhead, joiner bulkhead. Such 
bulkheads are limited to one deck height 
and are neither oiltight nor watertight. 

Fr: Cloison de Separation; Ger: Trerir 
nungsschott 

PARTNERS. Pieces of timber let in 
between two beams to form a framing for 
the support of any part which passes 
through a deck such as a mast, pump, cap- 
stan, shafting, and so on. 


Fr: J&tamhrai; Entremise d^etambrai; 

Ger: Fischung, 

See Mast Partner. 

PARTNER PLATE. A stout deck plate, 
of width two and one-half times the mast 
diameter, through which the mast hole is 
pierced. Also called mast partner plate. It 
is generally stiffened by a bulb angle coam- 
ing which acts as a bearing for mast wedges. 
Fr: Tole d^etambrai; Ger: Fischungs- • 
platte. 

PASS. To reeve and secure. For example, 
to pass a line is to reeve and secure it; 
to pass a stopper is to reeve and secure 
the stopper. 

PASSAGE. 1. An outward or a homeward 
trip; also a journey by water from one port 
or place to another, as distinguished from 
the term “voyage” which refers to an out- 
ward and homeward journey. Also called 
crossing. 

Fr: Traversee; Ger: Fahrt; Vberfahrt; 
Reise. 

See Meridian Passage, Sanitary Passage. 

2. A vessel is said to be “on passage” 
from the time it leaves its last port of load- 
ing until the time it arrives at its port of 
destination. When referring to commodities 
bought or sold, “on passage” means in 
transit. 

PASSAGE BROKER. A term applying in 
Great Britain to a duly licensed broker who 
sells or lets steerage passages in any ship 
proceeding from the British Isles. 

Fr: Agent de Passages; Ger: Auswander- 
ungsagent. 

PASSAGE MONEY. The charge made for 
the conveyance of a passenger in a ship. 
Fr: Frais de Passage; Ger: Passagegeld; 
Uherfahrgeld. 

PASSAREE. A rope for guying out the 
clew of a square foresail when running. It 
was rove through a block on the passaree 
boom or lower studding sail boom. Also 
pazaree, placery. (Obsolete.) 

PASSENGER. One who travels on a ship 
by virtue of a contract with the carrier, and 
who is paying a fare. The term “passenger” 
includes any person carried in a ship other 
than the master, the crew, and the owner 
and his family and servants. 

Fr: Passager; Ger: Passagier; Fahrgast, 
See Cabin Passenger, Consular Passen- 
ger, Deck Passenger, Steerage 
Passenger, Tourist Class Passen- 
ger. 
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PASSENGER ACCOMMODATION. Liv- 
ing quarters provided exclusively for the 
use of passengers on board ship. In each 
maritime nation statutory regulations deter- 
mine the capacity, deck area, and other 
requirements allowed per passenger accord- 
ing to class (cabin or steerage). 

The number of steerage passengers 
allowed according to the United States pas- 
^senger act of 1882 is limited to one passen- 
ger to every 18 clear superficial feet of deck 
space, in addition to which 5 superficial 
feet of open or promenade space must be 
allotted to every passenger on weather deck 
not included in the tonnage of the vessel. 
The space allotted to exclusive use of cabin 
passengers must be in the proportion of at 
least 36 clear superficial feet to each passen- 
ger. In the measurement of deck space — 
dining rooms, lounging rooms, smoking 
rooms, lavatories, toilet rooms and bath 
rooms are included. 

Fr: Emmenagements pour Passagers; 
Gev : Passagiereinrichtungen ; Wokrir- 
rdume jur Fahrgdste, 

Graham, G., ‘^Arrangement of Passenger 
Accommodation!^ Shipbuilding and Ship- 
ping Record, Dec. 30, 1938 (Special Num- 
ber) ; Hillhouse, P. A., “The Intcnor 
Architecture of Ships, North East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
(Newcastle upon Tyne), Transactions, vol. 
46 (1930). 

PASSENGER BOAT. Any craft regardless 
of size, type, equipment or means of pro- 
pulsion used as a means of transportation 
for passengers on water. According to inter- 
national lifesaving appliances rules, any 
vessel which carries more than twelve pas- 
sengers is considered a passenger vessel. 
Cargo vessels of the United States of 
America are permitted under the Merchant 
Marine Act of June 5, 1920, to carry a maxi- 
mum of sixteen passengers without being 
classed as passenger vessels. 

Fr; Navire d Passagers; Ger; Fahrgast- 
schiff. 

British Board of Trade, Instructions «s to 
the Survey of Passenger Steamships, Lon- 
don, 1942; Paterson, G. M,, “The Design 
of a Large Passenger Ship,^' Cambridge 
University Engineering and Aeronautical 
Societies Journal, vol. 1, 1926; Wall, A. T,, 
“Ship Design and Arrangement from the 
Passenger’s Viewpoint,” Institution of Naval 
Architects (London), Transactions, vol. 71, 
1929. 

PASSENGER CERTIFICATE. A docu- 
ment issued by the Board of Trade to every 


British vessel carrying any number of pas- 
sengers in excess of 12. It is granted to the 
owners of vessels built under Board of 
Trade supervision and has to be renewed 
every 12 months. In giauting this certificate, 
ships ranging from foreign-going vessels to 
excursion craft plying in smooth waters are 
dealt with; dilTercnt certificates being issued 
according to service. 

PASSENGER DECK. As defined by the 
Passenger Act of 1882: Sec. 1, this term 
refers to every deck or portion of a deck 
which is above the lowest passenger deck, 
i.e., the deck next below the waterline, 
PASSENGER FERRY. A ferryboat spe- 
cially arranged for the conveyance of 
passengers. 

Fr: Transbordeur d Passagers; Ger: Per- 
sonen Fahrboot. 

PASSENGER LINER. A ship or vessel 
employed in carrying passengers, mails, and 
goods at stated intervals between regular 
ports. 

Fr: Paquehot; Ger: PackctschifJ. 

Biles, J. H., “Atlantic Ships,” Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilclors in Scotland, 
Transactions, vol. 73 (1929-30); Gaede, G. 

G. , “American Suporlimn's,” Society of Naval 
Architects and Marino Engineers (New 
York), Transactions, vol. 47, 1939; Rigg, E. 

H. , “Modern Atlantic Liners,” Society of 
Naval Architects and Marino Engineers, 
New York, Transactions, vol. 44, 1936. 
PASSENGER LIST. An accurate list, 
signed by the master, of all passengers on 
board a vessel, specifying the name, sex, 
calling, nationality, port of embarkation, 
and proposed destination. Also called pas- 
senger manifest (U. S.). It is usually handed 
over and submitted for iruspection to the 
customs officers when the ship enters a port. 
On British emigrant ships the passenger list 
is compulsory for all voyages from the 
British Isles to any port out of Europe and 
not within the Mediterranean, also for 
Colonial voyages. It is countersigned by the 
emigration officer. 

Fr: Liste des Passagers; Ger: Passagier 
Lists. 

PASSENGER MANIFEST. An official 
document prepared by the ship’s staff from 
the passenger list for the immigration 
authorities. It contains a number (39 in 
U. S. A.) of questions on age, race, status, 
education, nationality, political opinions, 
length of stay, and so on, and enables the 
officials to keep track of persons who enter 
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the country, whether as permanent resi- 
dents or transient visitors. 

PASSENGER SPACES* Spaces for the 
exclusive accommodation and use of pas- 
sengers. In flooding or subdivision calcula- 
tions baggage rooms, store and provision 
rooms, mailroom, are not included in passen- 
ger spaces. Crew spaces below the margin 
line are regarded as passenger spaces for 
permeability and criterion numeral calcula- 
tions. 

PASSERA. See Battellina. 

PASSPORT. A document issued to a neu- 
tral vessel in time of war. It is, in fact, the 
authority under which a vessel is allowed 
to proceed on her voyage and gives proof 
of the vessel’s nationality. In the document 
there must be entered the full description 
of the vessel, the crew, the names of the 
owners and of the master, the port of regis- 
try, the port of lading, and the port of 
destination. Sometimes called sea brief, sea 
letter, sea pass. 

Fr: Conge; Ger: Seehrief ; Seepass. 

PASS THE WORD. To repeat an order 
or information to the crew. 

PATCH. 1. Broken pieces of floe ice of 
various sizes which have drifted free of the 
pack. 

2. A piece of plating riveted or welded 
over a break, crack, hole, or wasted place 
of another plate. 

Fr: Placard; Ger: Flick. 

See Hard Patch, Soft Patch. 

8. Term used by sailmakers to denote 
bne or more reinforcing layers of canvas 
sewed on a sail or awning at corners or other 
places where strain is most severe or where 
chafiing is likely to occur. Patches go at the 
clew, tack, head and at each reef point of 
the average sail. Also used for repairing 
rented canvas. A piece of canvas sewed on 
a sail or awning to cover a rent or strengthen 
a weak spot. 

Fr: Renfort; Ger: happen. 

See Clew Patch, Reef Tackle Patch. 
PATENT ANCHOR. A stockless anchor, 
housing in the hawsepipe and generally 
designated by the name of the patentees, 
Baldt and Dunn anchors are examples. 

See Anchor, Stockless Anchor. 

PATENT BLOCK. A block in which the 
sheaves work on friction rollers composed 
of a set of small revolving bronze cylinders 
which act as bearings for the pin. 

Frt Poulie d cylindres; Ger: Patents 
soheihehloch. 


PATENT EYE. A metal eye secured to 
the end of a wire rope in place of a spliced 
eye. 

See Poured Socket 

PATENT SLIP. See Marine Railway. 
PATTIMAR. An Indian coasting vessel 
with two masts and lateen sails. Also called 
patamar, Pattimars have long overhanging 
stems, and the stern is either rounded or 
square, with very little overhang and no 
counter or rudder truck. They are open 
boats without properly laid decks. A short 
portion forward and a larger space aft is 
roughly planked over, and the remainder of 
the boat is lightly covered with bamboo 
splits laced together and resting on the beams 
and of sufficient strength to support a man’s 
weight. They range in size from 60 to 180 
tons. A 100-ton pattimar has approximately 
length over-all 100 ft.; breadth 20 ft.; depth 
10 ft. 

Between the main and the mizzen masts 
a tent-shaped structure supported on wooden 
uprights and covered with bamboos and 
matting is built up to form a shelter house 
for the crew. The large pattimars are 
employed in the timber trade between the 
ports of Malabar and Bombay. The usual 
sails are two large lateens^ and a jib,^ but 
some of the largest boats rig a small jigger 
mast right aft. 

PATTNCH MAT. A thick strong mat made 
by interweaving strands of old rope, used 
to protect the yards and rigging from 
cha^g when sailing close-hauled. Also 
called panch mat. 

Fr: Paillet de Brasseyage; Ger: Stoss- 
matte. 

PAWL. A short piece of steel hinged at 
one end to the pawl head of a capstan. It 
drops by gravity into the cogs of the pawl 
rim as the capstan revolves, acting as a 
catch or brake to prevent any backward 
motion when the power is removed. Also 
called click, drop pawl. 

Fr: Linguet; Ger: Pall. 

See Cross Pawl, Launching PawL 
PAWL (to). To prevent any backward 
motion of a capstan by letting the pawls 
drop in the pawl rim. 

Fr: Mettre les Linguets; Ger; Pallsetzen. 
PAWL BITT. The central bitt in^ a 
wooden windlass, fitted with a pawl which 
acts on the barrel. Used only in snaU vessels. 
This bitt supports the rocking lever and 
ratchet movement. 

Fr: Bitte d linguet; Ger: Pallbeting; 
Pallpfosten, 
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PAWL HEAD. The lower part of a cap- 
stan barrel where the pawls are located. 

Fr; Cercle a Linguets; Ger: P allrad. 
PAWL RIM. A circular rim made of cast 
iron provided with notches on which the 
capstan pawls drop by gravity, so as to 
prevent the capstan from turning back. 

Fr: Couronne; Saucier; Ger: Pallkranz. 

See Top Rim. 

PAY. To fill the calked seams of a deck 
with hot pitch or marine glue. To coat or 
cover with tar or pitch or with a composi- 
tion of tar, resin, and so on. In small boats 
and yachts the seams are puttied with white 
lead instead of being paid. 

Fr: Brayer; Ger: Auspechen. 

The pitch is poured into the seams from 
a paying ladle with a spout, from which 
the pitch issues in a fine stream. The spout 
should be held far enough above or away 
from the seam to allow the air to escape. 
The application of pitch should be carried 
out in two steps, the first filling consisting 
of a small quantity paid into the bottom of 
the seam and allowed to set before the 
second one is applied. 

PAYANG. An open fishing boat from the 
Malay Peninsula, with tall blade-shaped 
stem and stern. Sometimes called jalak. 

The keel and garboard are cut from one 
log. The planking is carvel-built. A loose 
decking made of planks extends over the 
whole length with the exception of two 
frame spaces just forward of the main- or 
aftermast. The endpieces, keel, and bottom 
planking are made of hardwood, the upper 
works of a lighter wood called medang or 
serayak. Near the stem there is a carved 
figurehead representing the head of a 
dragon. The stern is usually decorated with 
a necklace made from pinang wood. A plat- 
form is provided at each end of the boat 
for the nets {puhatr-petarang) . Length 48 
to 50 ft. Breadth 7 to 7% ft. Depth 2 to 2.8 
ft. Sail area about 1,000 sq. ft. Capacity 6 
tons. (Typical.) 

The rig consists of two masts with 
boomed lugsails made of black cloth. The 
foremast is stepped close to the stem, the 
main- or aftermast at about one third of 
the boat^s length measured from the stem. 
A long paddle is used as quarter rudder. 
Thirteen or fourteen oars 8 ft. 9 in. long 
are used for rowing in calm weather. A 
small boat called sampan payang about 7 
ft. long is used as a dinghy and towed 
astern, 

PAYING SHELL. A funnel-shaped con- 
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tainer with spout used for pouring marint 
glue into the scams of a wooden deck. 

PAY OFF. 1. To fall off from the wine 
in consequence of the force exerted by the 
rudder or the arrangement of the sails oi 
both. 

Fr: Abattre; T amber; Ger: Abf alien. 

2. To discharge a crew at the end of a 
voyage. 

Pr: Debarquer; Ger: Ahmmtem. 

PAY OUT, To slack out on a line made 
hist on board. 

Fr: Filer; Ger: Nachstecken. 

PAZAREE. 

See Passaree. 

PE, PEI. A general term for ^^canoe” in 
Western Papua, New Guinea. Also peri. 
PEA, 

See Bill. 

PEA JACKET, 

Sec Reefer, 

PEAK. 1. The angle formed by the head 
and leech of a gaff sail. The grojitor the angle 
the less peak the sail is sai<l to have. The 
upper after corner of a quadrilateral fore- 
and-aft sail, 

Fr: Empainturc de pie; Ger: Pickokr. 

2. The outer nr afi.c'r end of a gaff. 

Fr: Pic; Ger: Pick; Gajfvlnock. 

3. A name given to the lower spaces for- 
ward of the collusion bulklunid and abaft 
the aftermost watertight bulkhead. Peaks 
are generally used avS trimming tanks owing 
to their large moment arm about the center 
of buoyaney. Structural strongi.honing is 
necessary in these compartments, owing to 
the special strc.sses set up: in the forepeak 
by the pounding of waves, and in the after- 
peak by the vibrations due to the working 
of the propeller. 

Fr: Coqueron; Ger: Pick. 

See Afterpeak, Forepeak, 

PEAK (to), 1. To raise to a, perpendicular 
position, or nearly so, a gaff, a yard, and 
so on. Also called to top. 

Fr: Apiquer; Ger: Toppen; Ampiehen. 

2. To raise the blades of oars out of the 
water and secure or hold them at a common 
angle with the surface of the water by 
placing the inner end of each oar under 
the batten on the oppasito side of the boat, 
Fr: Lhve ramm; Ger; Rudeipieken. 
PEAK CLEAT. In a whaleboat, one of 
the small cleats fastened to the ceiling 
opposite the rowlocks for holding the oars 
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peaked at an angle of about 20 degrees. 
They were used when the boat was made 
fast to the whale and allowed the oarsmen 
to rest. (Obsolete.) 

PEAK HALYARDS. The ropes or tackles 
by which the peak or afterend of a gafE is 
hoisted. 

Fr: Drisse de Pic; Ger; PiekfalL 
PEAK LINE, A line passing through a 
small block fastened to the afterend of a 
gaff. It is used as a flag halyard or to assist 
in hauling down the peak. 

PEAK SPAN. A wire rope or chain fast- 
ened with both ends to a standing gaff and 
giving the spar a lift in two places. 

Fr: Patte d’Oie de Pic; Ger: Piehspann; 

Gajfelhdnger, 

PEAK TANK. A ballast tank in the 
extreme bow or stern, used for trimming 
ship. 

See Porepeak, Afterpeak. 

PEAK TYE. A length of wire or chain 
leading from the lower masthead to the 
peak of a standing gaff to support it. 

Fr: Martinet de Come; Ger: Gafjel 

Drehreep. 

PEA-POD. A double-ended rowing and 
sailing type of boat originating from Jones- 
port, Maine. In model these boats are minia- 
ture whaleboats, with a straight keel, round 
bow and stern profile, moderate sheer, 
rather flat floor, and moderately hard bilges. 
They are framed with steam-bent oak 
frames and are carvel-built, with cedar 
planking. The rig consists of a small mast 
with spritsail. Length 14 to 18 ft. Beam 3 
ft. 10 in. to 4 ft. 11 in. 

The boats are used by lobstermen, who 
row them standing up and facing forward, 
long oar locks being fitted for this purpose. 
They are noted for their good rowing quali- 
ties in rough weather. 

PEARL LUGGER, PEARLING LUG- 
GER. A local name given in northwest 
Australia to small ketch-rigged boats 
employed in pearl fisheries. Length over-all 
55 ft. Waterline length 47 ft. Beam 13 ft. 
Draft 5 ft. 6 in. 

The planking is of Australian yarrah 
wood, copper-fastened, and copper-sheeted 
over keel and garboard strake, under fore- 
foot, and under the round of bilge below 
the mizzen shrouds. The deck is of Burma 
teak, the framing of hardwood. The sails 
include one headsail set to a short bow- 
sprit. These boats are handy and fast sailers. 
A few of them are fitted with an auxiliary 
engine. 


PEBBLES. Small stones worn and rounded 
by the action of water, sand, and ice, found 
on beaches and on the sea bottom. 

Fr: Galets; Ger: Kieselgrund; Kiesel- 
stein. 

PEDESTAL SOCKET. See Davit StandJ 
PEDIWAK. 

See Paduakan. 

PEENING. 1. Rounding and cleaning off 
the sharp edges of steel plates, castings, or 
forgings to improve the appearance or pre- 
vent damage to persons or clothing. It is 
done with an air hammer carrying a blunt- 
nosed chisel with a hollow edge. 

Fr: Panner; (]rer: Pinnen. 

2. A similar operation carried out on a 
weld bead laid by arc weldings to relieve 
internal stresses. 

PEGGING. A method used in the hook 
and line fisheries on the east coast of North 
America. It is a sort of hand lining which 
requires constant motion. The sinker with 
hook attached is let down to the bottom of 
the sea and the instant it strikes it is pulled 
back a few fathoms in short sharp jerks. 
When “pegging” a boat seldom anchors. It 
drifts over shoals which are swept by swift 
currents. The boat drifts a few hundred 
yards and then stems back to the starting 
point which has been previously located. 
PEGGY (G. B.). An ordinary seaman or 
deck boy told off to scrub the forecastle, 
fetch the food from the galley, and so on. 
PEGON. A fishing craft similar to the 
mayang from western Java. 

PELAGIC WHALING. The whaling oper- 
ations by which whales are reduced on board 
floating factory vessels out in the open sea. 
Each floating factory is accompanied by 2 
to 5 steam whale catchers. The greatest 
improvement in pelagic whaling is due to 
the fact that instead of flensing the whale 
alongside, factory vessels are now equipped 
so that the whole whale is hauled aboard 
on a slipway through the stem. 

PE LANG. A seagoing paddling and sailing 
canoe employed in the fisheries of northern 
Celebes Islands. Also called pelong. It has a 
length of about 27 ft. The pelang-aio is 
a double-outrigger canoe from Halmaheira 
with a length ranging between 8 to 20 ft. 
and also called sema-sema, 

PELANG PAKPAK. 

See Pakata. 

PELELE. Small Javanese fishing canoe of 
the juhung type but without wash strakes. 
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used in Batavia. The pelele laut is a dugoiit 
canoe with wash strake, employed in the 
sea fisheries of western Borneo, as distin- 
guished from the pelele darat, which works 
in rivers. The rig consists of a single mast 
with square sail. 

PELETEK. A small canoe employed on 
the northern shores of Java for placing and 
removing stake nets called sero. It is rigged 
with a small portable mast. 

PELICAN HOOK. A quick-release hook 
used on boat gripes, cargo gear, and wher- 
ever rapid release is desired. It consists of a 
hinged hook held together by a ring or 
bridgepiece. When the ring is knocked off, 
the hook swings open. 

Er: Croc a echappement; Ger: Schlipp- 
haken; Schlippschakel. 

See Hook. 

PELLET. A circular canvas buoy used by 
British fishermen in the North Sea for 
marking their nets. Also called pelt, pallet. 
It consists of a canvas sphere 62 in. in cir- 
cumference with a circular wooden base in 
which there is a hole for securing the moor- 
ing rope. In this wooden base is fitted an 
ordinary nonreturn valve such as is used 
for the inner tubes of bicycles. The sphere 
is inflated by means of an ordinaiy bicycle 
pump. The canvas is tarred both inside and 
outside to ensure its being airtight and 
watertight. 

PELORXIS. A navigational instrument 
used for taking bearings, usually mounted 
outboard on a vertical stand, in the wings 
of the bridge on each side, or in some 
other convenient location. Also called dumb 
compass, dummy compass. 

Er. TaodmHre; Ger: PeiUcheihe. 

The pelorus consists of a circular flat 
metallic disc graduated at its edge in 
degrees, and capable of revolving about a 
central pivot. This disc revolves within an 
outer nm which is marked with lubber 
lines, or graduated in degrees, with 0® at 
the ship^s head. Sight vanes are fitted, free 
to rotate with respect to the central rotating 
disc, as an aid in taking bearings. The whole 
is mounted on gimbals. In use the central 
disc is adjusted to agree with the ship^s com- 
pass course, and clamped. A bearing taken 
on an object sighted through the vanes is 
read as a true bearing on the graduated disc, 
or as a relative bearing on the graduated 
rim. 

PELOTA. 

See Basket Boat. 


PENMANJA. East Indian plank-built 
beamy craft with wash strakes which at the 
ends connect in the form of a turtle back. 
It is steered with two quarter rudders, and 
employed in the fisheries of Karimon-Java 
Island. 

PEMAYANG. Another name for a Java- 
nese craft of the mayang type. Also called 
pemayangon. 

PENALTY CARGO (H. S.). Cargo or 
goods which by roruson of their effectiveness, 
ha, Kurd, or difficult handling require that a 
higher rate of wages be paid to labor. 
PENALTY CLAUSE. A charter party 
clause stating the penalty for nonperform- 
ance of the charter, proved damages. In 
voyage charters proved damages cannot 
exceed the estimated amount of freight. 

Ger: Penalty KJnnsel. 

PENALTY DOCKAGE (U. S.). A charge 
against a vessel for use of a berth beyond 
an ng)*eed time allowance. 

PENDANT. A short rope hanging from 
the head of a mast, a yardarm or the clew 
of a sail, having a block or thimble spliced 
on the free end. A whip or tackle is fixed 
at the bloiik end and the other end is made 
fast to a yard boom or gaff and serves as a 
brace, guy, or vang. The word ^'pondant'^ 
is generally tised with a qualification defin- 
ing the position or purpose of tho rope. Also 
called rigging pendant, pennant. 

Er: Pantoire; Ger: Sehenkcl; Hanger. 

See Burton Pendant, Cat Pendant, Cen- 
terboard Pendant, Clear Hawse 
Pendant, Fish Pendant, Fish 
Tackle Pendant, Masthead Pend- 
ant, Mooring Pendant, Reef Pend- 
ant, Rudder Pendant, Whip and 
Pendant, Winding Pendant. 

See Pennant. 

PENDANT TACKLE. A twofold pur- 
chase usually hooked to a lower mast 
pendant, used for moving weights on deck, 
setting up the lower rigging, or steadying 
masts when the rigging becomes slack. Also 
used as deck tackle. 

Fr: Caliome de Bob Mdt; Ger: Seitertr 
takel. 

PENG AIL. Small East Indian canoe from 
western Borneo employed in the hook-and- 
line fisheries. 

PEN JA JAP, Malay coaster with fine lined 
hull, straight raking stem, transom stem, 
and galleries built over bow and stem. The 
length varies from 50 to 65 ft. The rig 
consists of one^ two, or three masts each 
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carrying a lugsail with long leech and with 
the foot laced to a light boom. Length 56 
ft. Breadth 11 ft. 2 in. Depth 7 ft. 

The foremast, placed near the bow, has 
a pronounced rake and projects over the 
stem. The sides are raised by wash strakes 
made of wood or of kadjang leaves. They 
are extended aft over the stern forming a 
gallery supported by cross beams. A loose 
decking of bamboo strips runs fore and aft 
and above this there is a shelter made of 
kadjang leaves over the waist of the vessel. 
PENJALENG. A Malay trader decked 
fore and aft, and with poop. The hull is 
built of jati wood and painted white. The 
cross sections are flat amidships and sharp 
at ends with transverse planking closing up 
bow and stern. There is a permanent roofing 
amidships over the cargo space. The rig 
consists of one or two tripod masts and 
sails made of matting, in the shape of a 
trapezoid or a triangle. It is steered with a 
quarter rudder. Length 36 to 80 ft. Breadth 
12 to 15 ft. Depth 4.8 to 9 ft. Crew 8 to 20. 
Capacity 36 tons. (Average.) 

PENNA. 

See Tchektirme. 

PENNANT. A flag with the fly usually 
much longer than the hoist and tapering to 
a point, used for signaling or for dressing 
ship. Also called pendant. 

Fr: Flamme; Ger: Wimpel. 

See Answering Pennant, Broad Pennant, 
Irish Pennants, Mail Pennant, 
Meal Pennant, Narrow Pennant, 
Night Pennant, Numeral Pennant, 
Triangular Pennant. 

PENSACOLA OYSTER BOAT, A boat 
employed in the Pensacola oyster fishery 
.for tonging oysters. It is made on the 
sharpie pattern, wide and shallow, with 
sharp bow, square stem, and flat bottom 
with carvel planking laid athwaiiships. 
Length 21 to 26 ft. Breadth 7 to 8 ft. 

The bottom is rockered and it is provided 
with a skeg and sternpost. There is a half 
deck forward and a deck 3 to 4 ft. long at 
the stern, while washboards extend along 
the sides. It is generally built wholly of 
yellow pine but red cedar frames are some- 
times used. A centerboard is provided. Both 
the cat and sloop rigs are seen; in either 
case a gaff mainsail with boom is carried. 
PENSACOLA PILOT BOAT. Open sail- 
boat employed in the Pensacola red mapper 
fishery during the summer. It derives its 
name from the fact that formerly Pensacola 
pilots used this type of boat almost 


exclusively, for boarding vessels at sea. It 
is a carvel-built, centerboard boat with long 
sharp bow, round bilge, fine rim, and verti- 
cal heart-shaped transom stern. The rudder 
is managed by a yoke, the yoke lines reach- 
ing forward of the mizzenmast. Boats of 
this type varied in size from 16 to 21 ft. 
in length, with about 3% beams to length. 
They had 3 or 4 thwarts according to size. 
The stern was decked flush with the gun- 
wale for a length of 2 or 3 ft. 

^ This craft enjoyed at one time the dis- 
tinction of being the only three-masted 
open boat used in the fisheries of the 
United States. Each mast carried a sprit- 
sail, the mizzen only having a boom. The 
masts were adjustable and smaller sails and 
spars could be substituted locally as the 
pilot rig. 

PENTOR. East Indian canoe from Madura 
Island used for fishing with a hand net. 
PERAMA. A small Turkish coaster with 
big sheer, rounded stem, and sharp stem. 
It is rigged with two masts, each mast 
carrying a lugsail. There are two headsails. 
Its rig is very similar to that of the Italian 
bragozzo from the Adriatic. Length 48.8 ft. 
Breadth 12.4 ft. Depth 6 ft. (Average.) 
PERCH. A staff or vertical rod on top of 
a buoy supporting a shape and marking a 
shoal. 

Fr: Perche; Ger: Spier. 

PERIAUGER. A flat-bottom sailing barge 
with a capacity of 20 to 35 tons. The hull is 
built without keel. The ends are decked. It 
is propelled by sweeps or by fore-and-aft 
sails set on two collapsible masts. Leeboards 
are fitted on each side. Formerly used in 
navigating sheltered waters along the east 
coast of the United States and also on the 
Mississippi and its affluents. Now extinct. 
PERIGEE. That point on the moon’s orbit 
which is nearest to the earth. The opposite 
of "apogee.” 

Fr: Perigie; Ger: Perigaum; Erdnahe. 
PERIHELION. The point in the orbit of 
a heavenly body which is nearest to the 
sun. 

Fr; PerihSUe; Ger: Sonnenndhe; Perike- 
Hum. 

PERILS OF THE SEA. Accidents and 
casualties of the seas covered under an 
ordinary policy of marine insurance but 
excluded under a bill of lading. The purpose 
of the policy is to secure indemnity against 
accidents which may happen; not against 
events which mv&t not happen such as loss 
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through insufficient packing of goods, wear 
and tear, inherent vice, damage by rats, 
worms, and so on. The expression, ^'perils 
of the sea,” as used on bills of lading 
includes all kinds of marine casualties such 
as foundering, stranding, and every variety 
of damage at sea dii’ectly attributable to 
the violent and immediate action of wind or 
waves. It does not cover any loss or damage 
directly referable to neglect on the part of 
the shipowner or his servants. 

Fr: Evenements de Mer; Ger: Gefahren 
der See; Scegejahren. 

See Maritime Peril. 

PERILS OF THE SEA CLAUSE. A 

marine insurance clause which states that 
the underwriters are liable for loss or dam- 
age due to perils of the sea. Sometimes 
called perils clause. 

Ger: Seegejahren Klausel. 

PERIOD. In lighted navigational aids the 
time required for a flashing or an occulting 
light to go through the full set of changes. 
PERIODICAL SURVEY. A survey pre- 
scribed by classification societies at regular 
intervals (generally four years) by which 
vessels are entitled to retain the characters 
assigned to them in the register book. These 
surveys become due at four, eight, and 
twelve years, respectively from the date of 
building, and are known as No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3 special surveys. 

Fr: Visile Periodique; Visile de Reclassi- 
fication; Ger: Periodische Besich- 
ligung; Klasse-Emeuerung. 
PERIOD OF ROLL. The time, in seconds, 
that a vessel, rolling freely in undisturbed 
water, takes to complete an oscillation from 
port to starboard or vice versa. 

Fr: Periode de Roulis; Ger: Rollperiode; 
Schwingungsperiode . 

PERISHABLE CARGO. Generic term for 
all goods or products which are subject to 
destruction, decay, deterioration, disintegra- 
tion, or any other change from the time 
they are placed on board until they are 
unloaded, whether carried in refrigerated 
space or otherwise. 

Fr: Marchandises Pirissahles; Ger: Ver- 
derhliche Ladung. 

PERMANENT BALLAST. Ballast in the 
form of sand, concrete, scrap, or pig iron, 
usually carried to enhance stability or trim, 
to overcome an inherent defect due to the 
faulty design of a vessel or to changed 
character of service. 

Fr: Lest fixe; Ger: Fester Ballast 


PERMANENT BUNKER. A compart- 
ment with permanent bulkheads designed 
for the storage of bunker coal. 

Fr: Soute fixe; Ger: Fester Bunker, 
PERMANENT FENDER. A fender made 
of wood faced with flat steel which runs 
fore and aft or vertically on the outside of 
the vessel above the waterline and is per- 
manently attached to the shell plating 
with angle bars, as distinguished from 
portable fenders which are hung over the 
ship’s sides by lines. Also called fender 
guard. 

Fr: Ceinture; Ger: Schcucrleiste, 
PERMANENT MAGNET. Hard iron 
which having once been magnetized 
remains so permanently. 

Fr: Aimant permanent; Ger: Fester 
Magnet. 

PERMANENT MAGNETISM. Magnet- 
ism that does not depend on a temporary 
influence but which remains in a body for 
long periods. 

Fr: Magn6tisme Permanent; Ger: Fester 
Magyielismus. 


PERMEABILITY. The volume permeabil- 
ity of any space on shipboard, as defined for 
subdivision calculations, is the percentage 
of that space which can be occupied by 
water. In other words, it is the ratio, 
expressed in hundredths, of the total space 
of a compartment to the remaining free 
space after dodu(d;ing tho capacity or vol- 
ume of tho cargo and other objects into 
which water has no access. An average per- 
meability of 60 por cent is used for cargo 
spaces. For machinery spaces the permeabil- 
ity has been fixed at 80 per cent, for spaces 
occupied by passengers at 95 per cent. 

Fr: Permiabilit^. ; Ger: FlutharkeiL 
Typical Permeability Values 

Permeability 
, Cargo (in per cent) 

Flour m bags 29 

Butter in boxes * .* 20 

Canned goods in cases .... 30 

Cork in bales 24 

Furniture in boxes 80 

Machinery in cases 85 

Tires in bundles 85 

Automobiles, uncrated .... 95 

PERMISSIBLE FACTOR. 

See Subdivision. 


PERMISSIBLE LENGTH, A term used 
in connection with the watertight sub- 
division of passenger vessels. The permissible 
length may be defined as the maximum dis- 
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tance allowed between two transverse bulk- 
heads, due consideration being given to the 
length of the vessel and nature of service 
for which the ship is intended. It is equal 
to the product of the floodable length multi- 
plied by a coefficient called “factor of sub- 
division.” 

Fr: Longueur de Cloisonnement; Ger: 

Zuldssige Lange, 

See Floodable Length. 

PERMIT TO UNLADE (U. S.). A per- 
mit issued by the customs collector to the 
master of a vessel giving him permission to ! 
unload. The master applies for the permit 
on a customs form when making entry of 
his vessel at the customhouse. No merchan- 
dise, passenger, or baggage may be unloaded 
until permit has been granted. A similar per- 
mit, called “permit to lade” is issued before 
loading commences. 

PERNE. 

See Garoupeira. 

PERUVIAN CURRENT. 

See Humboldt Current. 

PETROLEUM. Inflammable oily liquid 
mixture of numerous hydrocarbons occur- 
ring naturally in the earth. Petroleum and 
its derivatives are extensively used to pro- 
vide heat, light, and power. 

Fr: Hydrocarbures ; Ger: Erdol, 

For marine transportation purposes petro- 
leum and its products are usually classed as 
follows : 

Grade A. Petroleum products having a 
Reid vapor pressure of 14 lb. per square 
inch or more. This grade includes only 
casing-head and very volatile gasolines. 

Grade B. Petroleum products having a 
Reid vapor pressure less than 14 and more 
than 4% lb. per square inch. This grade 
includes gasolines and the lighter crude oils. 

Grade C. Petroleum having a ^Tag” 
closed flash point below 86° F. and a Reid 
vapor pressure of 4^/^ lb. per square inch 
or less. This grade includes the majority 
of crude oils. 

Grade D. Petroleum having a “Tag” 
closed flash point of 86° or more and a 
Pensky Martens flash point of 149° F. or 
less. This grade includes kerosene and cer- 
tain distillates. 

A simpler classification also used in 
shipping : 

1. Dangerous oils having a flash point of 

73y2° F. (23° C.). . 

2. Ordinary oils having a flash point 
between 731 / 2 ° F. and 149° F. (23° C. and 
65° C.). 

3. Nondanger ous oils having a flash point 
above 149° F. (65° C.). 


PETROLEUM SHIP. In British harbor 
regulations, the name applied to any ship 
having on board a cargo of petroleum spirit, 
or having discharged petroleum spirit if 
the holds and tanks have not been rendered 
free from any inflammable vapor. Such a 
vessel when in the harbor must display by 
day a red flag with white circular center. 
By night a red light at masthead must be 
displayed, in addition to any other naviga- 
tion light required by international rules. 
PETTICOAT. 

See Mast Coat. 

PETTY AVERAGE. A term appHed to 
certain expenditures or small charges for- 
merly assessed upon cargo and owners of 
the ship, such as pilotage, anchorage, tow- 
age, quarantine. They are now usually pro- 
vided for in bills of lading. 

Ger: Kleine Haverei, 

PETTY OFFICER. A leading or chief 
seaman who has direct authority over a 
section of the crew and supervises the work 
done by his group. In naval vessels, a non- 
commissioned officer in charge of nonrated 
seamen or firemen. 

Fr: Maitre; Ger: Maat, 

PETURUSAN, A fishing prao from east- 
ern Java similar to the alis-alis but smaller. 
It is used for working a net called turu, 
from which it gets its name. 

PHASE. The particular aspect of a celes- 
tial body the appearance of which is sub- 
ject to periodical changes. 

Fr: Phase; Ger: Phase, 

PHENOLIC RESIN. A waterproof s;^- 
thetic lumber adhesive employed as bonding 
agent in boatbuilding for pl 5 rwood and lami- 
nated timber in contact with sea water. 
It is unaffected by fresh or salt water and 
is not attacked by worms or fungi. 
PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY. Trade name 
for three species of Philippine hardwoods, 
i.e., tanguile, almon and red lauan, none of 
which are mahogany. Tanguile is the best 
for boatbuilding purposes. Weight when 
seasoned about 36 lb. per cu. ft. It is gener- 
ally used for planking of small boats. 
PHONOTELEMETRY. Radio-acoustic 
sound ranging, as used in marine surveying. 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE. A bronze alloy 
to which exceptional purity is given by 
skillful fluxing with phosphorus. It is harder 
and stronger than ordinary bronze, and is 
very close-grained. Phosphor bronze is of 
special value for articles which are exposed 
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to sea water and require good wearing 
qualities. It is generally used for driving 
nuts of hand steering gears, bevel gear 
wheels on steering rods, propeller shaft 
liners, rudder pintle liners, bushings for 
block sheaves, and the like. 

Pr: Bronze Phosphor eux ; Ger: Phosphor- 
bronze. 

PI. A small dugout with single outrigger 
used for fishing with nets and' spears by the 
Wanimo tribe of northwestern British New 
Guinea. The hull is built with two wash 
strakes and a portable carved stem piece. 
There is a mast which cantes a rectangular 
mat sail almost as long as the canoe. 

PICK -LI. A dugout canoe propelled by 
paddles and used for transportation by the 
Seminole Indians of Florida, It is hewn out 
of a cypress log which has previously been 
buried in mud to gain flexibility and to 
reduce the chance of splitting and cracking. 
No fire is used. The only tool used by the 
natives is a hand adze. It is believed that 
in former days large craft of this type were 
built to carry 30 to 40 occupants. 

PICKED PORTS (G. B.). A chartering 
term used to denote a range of selected 
ports where better conditions for working 
cargo are obtainable and generally speaking 
where harbor dues and other charges are 
lower than in other ports in the same range. 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, London, Hull, Liver- 
pool, Avonmouth, Glasgow, Newcastle, 
Cardiff, used to be picked porta, while 
Hamburg, Bremen, French Atlantic ports, 
Londonderry, Limerick, King’s Lynn, 
Llanelly, Ipswich, etc., were known as 
objectionable ports. In the grain trade a 
minimum rate of discharge of eight hundred 
tons per day is obtainable in picked ports. 
PICKINGS. Marine insurance term denot- 
ing the loss ascertained by “picking off,” in 
the case of some goods such as cotton, the 
damaged portion of the bale, leaving the 
bale so picked for sale as in sound condition. 
PICKINGS CLAITSE. A clause often 
included in insurance on cotton shipments. 
The damaged cotton is picked off, and the 
underwriter pays the loss thereof less an 
allowance for increase of weight by absorp- 
tion of water. He also pays cost of 
picking and mending the bales and is cred- 
ited with the proceeds of the damaged cot- 
ton and canvas. 

PICKLED FISH. A process for preserving 
fish in which the fish are cleaned, split, and 


packed in salt, after which brine is added. 
The most common pickled fishes are the 
mackerel and the herring. 

Fr: Pokson Marine; Ger: Marinierter 
Fisch. 

PICKLING. A process for removing the 
mill scale from steel plates prior to their 
installation in ship’s structure. The plates 
arc placed on edge for a few hours in a 
heated bath of dilute acids. Hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids are among those used. 
After they are taken out, a stream of water 
is tiinicd on them, their surfaces being 
brushed at the Ksame time to remove the 
scale, which is loosened by the action of 
the acid. 

Fr: DScapage; Ger: Bcisung. 
PICOTEXTX. Small half-docked or open 
fishing boat found on the (inasts of Calvados 
(Normandy). It is rigg(vl wi(,h a lug main- 
sail, topsail, and two lu'adsails. Length 15 
to 22 ft. Breadth 5 ft. 10 in. to 9 ft. 10 in. 
Depth 2 ft. 5 in. to 3 ft. S in. Now nearly 
extinct. 

PIELEGC).^ An open boat with flat bottom 
used for lining in the Venetian lagoons and 
rigged with one or two nuusU and boomed 
lugsails. Length 20 to 30 ft. 

PIER. A striicture sheltering for harbor; 
also a jetty thrown out from the shore to 
protect the entrance of a river harbor, etc. 

In the United States a pier is a projecting 
quay or wharf running at an angle with the 
shoreline and provifling a landing place on 
each side for vessels to receive and discharge 
cargo or land passengers. 

Fr: Appontcm>c7it; JeMe; ’Ger: Ha/en- 
danim; Laitdamm; Mole. 

Greene, C., Wharves and Piers, New York, 

XaXi 4 

PIER CREW, A group or gang of long- 
shoremen stationed on a pier or quay when 
cargo is handled between ship and shore. 
Two men act as alingers; the others move 
the goods to or from the place where they 
are tiered. Also called Wharf men. 

PIERHEAD. The projecting or offshore 
end of a pier or a jetty, 

Fr: Musoir; Ger; Molenhopj. 

PIERMAN (IT. S.). A longshoreman who 
is stationed ashore and deals with the work 
of trucking and bringing goods to the ship’s 
side within reach of the ship’s gear. In 
Great Britain called quayman. 

Ger: Kaiarbeiter, 
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PIG LINE. Name given by salmon fisher- 
men to a trolling line trailing from a short 
boom stepped amidships at the stern. 
PIGSTY BULWARKS, Wooden bulwarks 
in which every alternate strake of planking 
is omitted to allow water to run freely 
from the decks. 

PILE RENDER. A loose pile driven in 
front of a wharf or pier to absorb the shock 
of boats coming alongside. 

Fr: Defense en Pilotis; Ger: Schutzpfahl; 
Stunnpjahl. 

See Dolphin. 

PILE MOORINGS. Permanent moorings 
in which the vessel is tied up fore and aft 
to clusters of piles, also called dolphins or 
Due d’Albe, to prevent it from swinging 
with changes of wind and tide and to enable 
it to load or discharge in lighters. 

Fr: Pieu d'Amarmge; Due d^Albe; Ger: 
Dallen; Duckdalben, 

PILFERAGE. In marine insurance, clan- 
destine theft, such as the abstraction of 
articles from a case, in contradistinction to 
^^theft,” which applies to a whole package. 
Also called pillage. 

Fr: Larcin; Petit Yol; Ger: KleimrDieb- 
stahL 

PILGRIM. A Mohammedan passenger | 
going to or coming from the Hedjaz or 
Kingdom of Iraq on a pilgrim ship. Special 
regulations are provided in the International 
Sanitary Convention of 1926 relating to the 
transportation of pilgrims. For each pilgrim 
there must be a superficial ’tween deck area 
of 16 sq. ft. with a height between the decks 
or not less than 6 ft. On the upper deck 
(exposed deck) a free area of not less than 
6 sq. ft. or for each passenger, irrespective of 
age, is required. Two or more places for 
cooking and also wash places screened from 
view, including a sufficient number for the 
exclusive use of women, must be provided 
on deck in addition to a specified number of 
latrines. 

Fr: Pelerin; Ger: Pilger, 

PILLAR. A column supporting a deck 
beam or any other part of the structure in 
a vessel. Pillars are usually cylindrical, hol- 
low or solid, or may be built up of riveted 
plates and bars. The head and heel are 
designed so that they can be securely riveted 
or bolted. 

Fr: Epontille; Ger: Stutze, 

See Bowsprit Pillar, Built Pillar, Deck 
Pillar, Diagonal Pillar, Hold Pil- 


lar, Hollow Pillar, Portable Pillar, 
Solid Pillar, Widely Spaced 
Pillars. 

PILLAR BUOY. A buoy with tall cylin- 
drical central structure on a broad base. 

Fr: Bouee d Pilier; Bouee d FiLseau; 
Ger: Spierentonne. 

PILLAR LADDER. A ladder formed by 
fitting rungs to a pillar or stanchion and 
generally used as a means of access to cargo 
holds. 

Fr: Echelle de Dale; Ger: Lukenleiter; 
Raumleiter. 

PILLOW BLOCK. 

See Plummer Block. 

PILOT. 1. A qualified individual possess- 
ing local knowledge of shallows, rocks, cur- 
rents, and so on, and usually licensed by 
public authority, who is taken on board at 
a particular place, to conduct a ship through 
a river, road or channel, or from or into 
port. Pilots are established by legislative 
enactments at the principal seaports, and 
have rights and are bound to perform duties 
in accordance with the provisions of the laws 
establishing them. 

Fr: Pilote; Ger: Lotse, 

The original meaning of the word^ pilot 
was steersman, but the name is applied to 
men qualified to navigate a ship over certain 
stretches of coastal waters or estuaries and 
in and out of harbors. According to the 
British Merchant Shipping Act, a pilot is 
defined as a person not belonging to a ship 
but who has the conduct thereof. 

See Bar Pilot, Branch Pilot, Compulsory 
Pilot, Exempt Pilot, Gyro Pilot, 
Hobbing Pilot, Mud Pilot, River 
Pilot, Sea Pilot. 

2. A book containing sailing directions 
for certain waters and gi\dng all particulars 
for navigating them. 

Fr: Rouiier; Ger: Segelhandbuch ; Bee- 
handbuch. 

' PILOTAGE. 1. The office of the pilots of 
a port. Also called pilot station. 

2. The art of conducting a vessel in or 
out of a harbor or in the neighborhood of 
navigational dangers. Also called piloting. 
In most maritime nations pilotage is a 
public service established to provide pilots 
for vessels entering or leaving harbors, or in 
narrow waters. 

Fr: Pilotage; Ger: Lotsenhunst; Lotsen. 

See Compulsory Pilotage, Free Pilotage. 

3. The remuneration which is paid to a 
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pilot for his services and creates a maritime 
lien upon the ship, 

Fr: Droits de Pilotage; Ger: Lotsengeld; 

Lotsengebuhren. 

Digby and Cole, Pilotage Law, London, 
1913; Jones, Grosvenor M., Pilotage in the 
United States, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Special Agents Series 
136, Washington, 1917; Schwerin, B. von, 
Der Lotse, Berlin, 1921. 

PILOTAGE AUTHORITY. The authority 
from which pilots derive their mandate to 
act in their proper capacity; it includes all 
bodies or persons authorized to appoint or 
license pilots or to fix or alter rates of 
pilotage. 

Fr: Administration du Pilotage; Ger: 

Lotsenhehorde, 

See Customs Authorities, Port Authority. 
PILOTAGE CERTIFICATE. A certifi- 
cate granted in Great Britain to a master 
or mate who has qualified for such a certifi- 
cate and is thereby entitled to pilot his own 
vessel into a certain port. It is chiefly used 
by coasters and should not be confused 
with a pilot’s license. Since 1906 this certifi- 
cate has been granted only to British sub- 
jects. 

PILOTAGE GROUND. The access to a 
bay, inlet, river, harbor, or port beginning 
at the exterior point where a pilot may 
take leave of an outward bound vessel and 
extending to the places fixed upon by law 
or usage for the anchorage or mooring of 
inward-bound vessels. 

PILOTAGE RATES. The scales or tariff 
used for fixing the amount to be paid by a 
vessel as remuneration for the services of a 
pilot. Pilotage rates are usually established 
by municipal or port authorities in the 
case of a harbor and its approaches, by gov- 
ernment or state authorities in the case of 
rivers, channels and other pilotage waters. 
The basis of assessment varies and is deter- 
mined by the local port authority. It may 
be fixed according to draft, tonnage, type 
of vessel, distance sailed with the assistance 
of a pilot, and in some instances time of 
the year, 

Fr: Tarii de Pilotage; Ger: Lotsenrate. 
PILOTAGE WATERS. The areas where 
the navigational dangers are such as to 
necessitate the services of a pilot. Also called 
pilot’s water. In a less restricted sense, pilot 
waters include coastal waters where a ship 
is navigated from headland to headland 
without the assistance of a pilot, and also 


channel navigation, that is, narrow channels, 
rivers, harbors, and their approaches, where 
the services of a pilot are indispensable. 

Fr: Zone de pilotage; Ger: Lotsenjah^ 
wasser; Lotsenstrecke ; Lotserin 
revier. 

PILOT BOAT. 

See Pilot Vessel. 

PILOT CHART. A track chart on Mer- 
cator’s projc(!tion published by the U. S. 
Hydrographic OfUce, which gives in graphic 
form information relating to meteorology, 
hydrography, and navigation that will assist 
the mariner. The light curved lines which 
cross the chart arc curves of magnetic 
variation. 

The blue data consist essentially of a 
representation of the average conditions of 
wind and weather for the month following 
the date of issue. The small circles and 
arrows indicate graphically the probable 
percentage of calms, and the frequency and 
force of the prevailing winds. The length 
of the arrows is in proportion to the relative 
frequency of prevailing winds. The number 
of h\‘i.thors indi({ates the force of the wind 
according to Beaufort’s scale. The dotted 
blue lines show the percentage of days on 
which fogs were observed during that month 
for several years. The dashed blue lines 
show the limits of the trade winds. 

The red data comprise information col- 
lected during the month preoeding the date 
of issue of the chart. The latest reported 
position of derelicts and their drift are indi- 
cated by a dotted line. The heavy red lines 
show the paths of storms for the month 
which the chart relates. 

Pilot charts are issued each month for the 
North Atlantic, Central American waters, 
North Pacific, and Indian Ocean. For the 
South Pacific, they are iasuod quarterly. 
PILOT FLAG. Flag hoisted by a vessel 
when a pilot is required. The following flags 
are used for this purpose by international 
agreement: 

a. Flag G of the International Code of 
Signals. 

b. Signal P.T. of the International Code. 

c. Ensign with white border flown at fore- 
mast truck. 

Fr: Pavilion de Pilate; Ger: Lotsenflagge, 
PILOT HOUSE, The enclosed space on 
the navigating bridge from which a ship is 
usually controlled when under way. 
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PILOTING (U. S.). The method of direct- 
ing a vessel from place to place by soundings 
or by referring to visible landmarks such as 
lighthouses, beacons, buoys, prominent 
rocks, and cliffs. 

Er: Navigation au homage, 

PILOT JACK, A small flag consisting 
usually of the union of the ensign sur- 
rounded by a white rectangular border. It is 
displayed at the fore truck when in need 
of a pilot. 


Q 0 




PILOT LADDER. Rope ladder in which 
each rung is made of a flat piece of wood 
pierced by four holes, two at each end, 
through which the four side ropes are rove. 
Strong cross seizings are put on just below 
the rung on each side bending the two side 
ropes together. Recently, such ladders have 
been made of chain, with steel rungs. Also 
called jack ladder. 

Fr: Echelle de Pilote; Ger: Lotsentreppe ; 
LoUenleiter, 

American Marine Standards Committee, 


Standard 25, Pilot Ladder, Washington, 
1927. 

PILOT RULES (U. S.). The rules sup- 
plementing the Inland Rules of the Road. 
They are established and published by the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam 
Vessels. 

PILOT^S CRUISING GROUND. The area 
bordering a coast where pilots cruise, to be 
picked up by vessels bound to ports, inlets, 
harbors, rivers, or bays, into which a pilot 
is commissioned to take them, 

PILOT SIGNALS. These include: (a) 
visual signals to summon a pilot; and (b) 
visual signals displayed by pilot vessels or 
by other vessels having a pilot on board. 

(a) Signals to summon a pilot by day are 
the International Code flags P.T. or the 
International Code flag G. A white bordered 
ensign (Pilot Jack) hoisted at the fore truck 
is occasionally used in some countries. By 
night a blue pyrotechnic light burned every 
fifteen minutes or a white light flashed at 
frequent intervals is used, also the letters 
P.T. in Morse code. 

(b) Signals exhibited by pilot vessels or 
by vessels having a pilot on board consisting 
by day of the International Code flag H 
(white and red divided vertically) or a white 
bordered ensign (Pilot Jack) at the main 
truck. In Great Britain a white and red flag 
divided horizontally is also used for the 
same purpose. By night a white all-round 
light is shown over a similar red light 8 ft. 
below and flare-up signals are displayed. 

Fr: Signal de Pilote; Ger: Lotsensignal. 

See Pilot Flag. 

PILOT SKIFF. A fishing boat used in the 
mullet fisheries off the coast of the Caro- 
linas, in the United States. The hull is 
round-bottomed with square or sharp stem 
and lap strake planking. A long oar is used 
for steering when going through the surf. 
Length 25 to 28 ft. Breadth 4 to 6 ft. Depth 
20 in. (Average.) 

PILOT'S LIEN. A maritime lien for serv- 
ices rendered by a pilot in piloting a vessel 
into a harbor. 

Ft: Privilege sur Droits de Pilotage; Ger: 

Pfandrecht des Lotsengeldes, 

PILOT'S LUFF. 

See Half Board. 

PILOT VESSEL. A steam, motor, or sail- 
ing vessel of small dimensions specially built 
and equipped for dropping or picking up 
pilots who serve the large deep-water ves- 
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sels entering or leaving port. Also called 
pilot boat. 

Pr: Bateau-Pilote ; Ger: Lotsenjahrzeug ; 

Lo tsenverse tzschijf. 

It is only within recent years that 
mechanically propelled craft have replaced 
sailing craft as pilot boats. The latter were 
rigged as cutters or schooners and the lines 
of the hull were designed for speed as well 
as seaworthiness, their outward appearance 
being more like that of a yacht than a 
merchant vessel. The steam or motor pro- 
pelled pilot boat as found nowadays, 
although of small dimensions, is expected 
to encounter heavy weather, and speed as 
well as seaworthiness are of impoi'Lanco in 
its design. Pilot vessels are permanently 
stationed in certain zones indicated in the 
sailing directions or pilots used by ship- 
masters. 

PIN. The metal axle upon which the sheave 
of a block revolves. It is usually made of 
mild steel and of such size as to withstand 
a shearing stress at least equal to the 
breaking load of the rope. 

Fr: Essieu; Ger: Scheibennagel. 

See Belaying Pin, Bitt Pin, Chock Pin, 
Drift Pin, Jack Pin, Marking Pin, 
Mesh Pin, Norman Pin, Shackle 
Pin, Shadow Pin, Slab Pin, Stay 
Pin, Tack Pin, Tholepin, Toggle- 
pin. 

PINASSE. A French name for a long, 
narrow boat with sharp stern, used for fish- 
ing on the southern shores of the Bay of 
Biscay. The stem rises after the fiushion of 
a Venetian gondola and both ends are 
decked, the camber on the afterpart of the 
decks being more pronounced than that on 
the fore part. The hull is V-shaped with flat 
bottom. The shape of the hull may be 
described as being of the multi-chine form 
in cross section. The pinasse of Arcachon 
was in form and build an exact replica of 
the tillole, which it has replaced in the sar- 
dine fisheries on the coast between La 
Rochelle and Bayonne. 

The length of these boats formerly varied 
from 23 to 40 ft. but the modern pinasse 
has been increased in length up to 50 ft. 
The floors are slightly rounded and a keel 
has been added. The deck has two large 
openings; the forward one is used for stow- 
ing four or five nested dories, which are 
launched when the boat is on the fishing 
grounds. Abaft the engine there is another 
opening used as a cockpit for the crew and 
helmsman. 

The pinasse of today is supplied with a 


fairly high-powered motor as speed is essen 
tial for crossing the surf in heavy weather 
Some of the boaLs are fitted with a universal 
joint in the shafting in order that when 
going over shoals the propeller may be 
raised. 

A smaller variety of this type, known as 
pinasse de Parc, is used solely for working 
the oyster beds in the lagoons. There is no 
deck and it has a smaller motor. 

PINCH, To sail a boat so close to the 
wind as to allow the sails to shiver. 

PINK. 1. A term sometimes applied now- 
adays to the Dutch hoogaars when used for 
fishing. 

2. In the Meditorrancan: a three-mast 
latcen-rigged coiustor. 

Other types of pinks are now extinct 
PINK STERN (D. S.). A sharp stern in 
which the biilwjvrks wore carried abaft the 
sternpost, finishing witli a narrow raldng 
transom. The iindcrsi<lo of this false over- 
hang was open so as not to hold water. This 
stern was typical of all Now England pinky 
boats. It was used as a support for the main 
sheet horse as well as for a boom crutch 
and it protected the helmsman and the 
rudder. 

PINKY. A New England typo of fishing 
schooner whitdi originat.ed in Essex, Mass., 
about 1820. It wa,s a dovolopment of the 
Chobacco Boat. Also on Hod Pinkey or Pink, 
Length over-all 45 ft. Breadth 13 ft. 7 in' 
Depth 6 ft. 6 in. (Ty)>ic,ah) 

The hull wius full-bodied with bluff bows, 
knee stem and billothead, good rise of 
floors, sharp raking steam, with fine run and 
consiflerable keel drag. There was a pro- 
nounced sheer at the ends. The bulwarks aft 
rose abruptly and extended several feet 
beyond the sternpost, forming the so-called 
pinky stern, peculiar to this type. The deck 
extended from stem to stern. The forward 
deck from bows to main hatch was raised 
4 to 6 in. higher than the dock aft of it 
and had a low deckhouse. The cuddy was 
in the bows. Some of the boats had a fish 
well. The rig was that of a two-masted 
baldhead fore-and-aft schooner with short 
bowsprit and one headsail The foremast 
was stepped well forward. The tonnage was 
^Idom over 30. The type is now extinct. 
Chapelle, H. I., American Sailing Craft, New 
York, 1936. 

PINNACE. ^ Large double-banked, square- 
sterned pulling and sailing boat formerly 
used as a tender to merchant and war ves- 
sels. The pinnace was smaller than the 
launch. Average dimensions: Length 24 ft. 
Breadth 6^ ft. Depth 2 ft, 8 in. Originally 
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a small vessel propelled by sails and oars 
and usually schooner-rigged. 

Fr: Grand Canot; Ger: Pinasse; ffross- 
boot. 

PINNACLE. A sharp pyramid or cone- 
shaped rock, under water or showing above 
it. 

Fr: Aiguille; Ger: Spitze. 

PIN RAIL. A rail placed at the side of a 
vessel for holding belaying pins. 

Fr: Ratelier; Ger: Nagelbank. 

PIN RIVETING. A process of riveting 
which uses, instead of a rivet with an ini- 
tially formed head, a plain cylindrical piece 
of material, the two heads being formed 
simultaneously during the process of rivet- 
ing. The cylindrical blank is heated once 
only and the riveting machine is so designed 
that it applies pressure uniformly at both 
ends. Its proponents claim that a l*wer 
pressure is required; that the rivet hole is 
filled with greater certainty, and that there 
is complete contact of both heads with the 
plate surfaces. 



PINTLE. The heavy pins or bolts on the 
forward edge of the rudder frame, by which 
the rudder is hinged to the gudgeons of the 
stern- or rudderpost, around which it pivots. 
Also called rudder pintle. 

Fr: Aiguillot; Ger: Fingerling; Ruder ^ 
haken. 

See Bottom Pintle, Fitted Pintle, Locking 
Pintle, Solid Pintle. 

PINTLE BEARING. A hemispherical 
steel disc fitted into the bottom gudgeon 
of a rudder frame to minimize the friction 


of the rudder about its axis. Also called 
rudder riser. It is used in connection with 
a rounded pintle. 

Fr: Grain de Gouvernail; Ger: Trag- 
scheibe; Ruder Tragldger. 

PINTLE BOSS. 

See Rudder Snug. 

PINTLE SCORE. One of the recesses 
under each pintle in a rudderstock which 
allow the rudder to be unshipped readily. 
Also called rudder score. 

Fr: Lanterne; Ger: Ruderkaken Aus- 
schnitt. 

PIN WHEELING (TJ. S.). Turning a mul- 
tiple screw vessel within the smallest pos- 
sible space by backing one propeller and 
going ahead with the other. 

PIPE BERTH. A berth made of wrought- 
iron, steel, or aluminum piping, generally 
of 1% in. diameter. 

Ger: Rohrhoje. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Metal Frame Berths and Accessories for 
Ships, Pamphlet 65, Washington, 1930. 

PIPE TUNNEL. A centerline tunnel ex- 
tending forward of engine and boiler rooms 
between tank top and shell plating, in 
some vessels, in which bilge, ballast, and all 
other piping systems are housed. 

Ger: Kieltunnel; Rohrtunnel. 

PIRACY. Robbery, murder, or forcible 
depredation on the high seas, without lawful 
authority, in the spirit and intention of 
universal hostility. Piracy includes acts 
which, while differing very much in detail, 
have one thing in common: they are done 
without authority from any sovereign state 
and under conditions which make it unfair 
to hold any state responsible for their com- 
mission. 

Fr: Piraterie; Ger: Seeraub; Seerauberei. 
See Pirate. 

“Piracy Laws of Various Countries,” 
Research in International Law, Harvard 
Law School, Cambridge (Mass.), 1932. 
PIRAGUA. A dugout paddling canoe used 
by the Caribs of British Guiana. The hol- 
lowed-out hull has its sides spread apart by 
seven crosspieces resting upon and lashed 
to the gunwales. The ends are formed by 
separate V-shaped sections fitted to the 
central part and pitched to make the seams 
tight. The endpieces extend some distance 
above the gunwales. Length 18 ft. 10 in. 
Breadth 3 ft. 8 in. Depth 18 in. (T37pical.) 
PIRATE. A name given to marauders 
plundering indiscriminately for personal 
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ends. In marine insurance it includes passen- 
gers who mutiny and rioters who attack the 
ship from the shore. The practice of nations 
gives to everyone the right to pursue and 
exterminate pirates without previous dec- 
laration of war, but those who surrender or 
are taken prisoners must be brought before 
the proper tribunal and dealt with according 
to law. 

Fr: Pirate; Her; Seerduher. 

See Piracy. 

PIROGUE. An open, flat-bottom keelless 
dugout canoe in Louisiana, U. S., made 
of a single cypress log and used for fishing 
in the rivers and bayous. It has round and 
flaring sides, sharp hollow bow, and V-shaped 
stern without overhang, four thwarts and a 
seat at each end. Oars are employed for 
propulsion. Length 17 ft. 8 in. Breadth 30 
in. Depth 11% in. (Typical.) 

PIRATE SHIP. A ship devoted by the 
persons in dominant control to the purpose 
of committing acts of piracy or to the pur- 
pose of committing any similar act within 
the territory of a state by descent from the 
high sea, provided that the purposes of the 
persons in dominant control are not defi- 
nitely limited to committing such acts 
against ships or territory subject to the 
jurisdiction of the state to which the ships 
belong. A ship may retain its national 
character although it has become a pirate 
ship. The retention or loss of national char- 
acter is determined by the law of the state 
from which it was derived. 

Fr: Pirate; Ger; Piratenschijf ; Seerduher- 
schijf. 

PITCH. 1. A term applied to the distance 
a propeller will advance during one revolu- 
tion^ when revolving in any unyielding 
medium. The average value of the pitch is 
from 1.2 to 1.4 of the propeller diameter. 
It is proportionate to the power of the 
engines and speed of the vessel. In ordinary 
propeller design, pitch is uniform. In 
some special types varying pitches are 
adopted, 

Fr: Pas; Ger: Schrauhensteigung ; Stei- 
gung. 

See Axially Increasing Pitch, Increasing 
Pitch, Nominal Pitch, Radially 
Increasing Pitch, Uniform Pitch, 
Variable Pitch. 

2. A permanent waterproof homogeneous 
substance used for filling the seams of 
wooden decks to aid the calking in keeping 


them watertight under all conditions of 
service. 

Pitch should be of such consistency 
that it will not become brittle enough to 
crack in the seams through contraction at 
low temperature (0“ F.) in cold climates or 
soften to the point of becoming sticky under 
high temperature (125" F.) in tropical cli- 
mates. When properly paid into clean, dry 
calked scarms it sets in a homogeneous mass 
with a uniform texture, of jet black color 
and glossy finish. 'There are two grades of 
glue for use on shij)board. Grade A is com- 
posed of selected natural or residual 
bitumens blondtid with appropriate vegetable 
pitches, and contains no coni tav. Grade B 
is basically similar in character to Grade A 
but in (Eludes coal tar in proportion not 
exceeding 50 per cent. 

Fr: Bmi; (II er: Peck. 

See Bastard Pitch, Marine Glue. 

3. The spacing nu'asured from center to 
center between two rWo.i^ in l,he same row. 
It should not b(' confused with the distance 
of rivets. For wntnrtiglii, work the pitch 
varies from 3% to 5 diameters, for oiltight 
work 3y2 to 4, for nomvatertight work 6 
to 8 diameters. 

Fr: EcariomoM; Ger: AUtand; Nieienr 
eniiernung. 

PITCH (to). To phmgo with alternate fall 
and rise of bow and sl.iu’n, as when a ship 
passes over wavtjs. To ostdllatc about a 
transverse horizontal axis through the waist 
of the ship. 

Fr: Tanguer; Ger: Stnmpfen, 
PITCHING. The angular motion which a 
ship makes about a transverse axis through 
her center of gravity in a seaway. The laws 
governing pitching are identical with those 
for rolling, but there arc important numeri- 
cal differences, the principal of which are 
duo to the fact that the longitudinal sta- 
bility is very large and the period conse- 
quently short, and that the resistance to 
pitching is relatively great. 

Fr: Tangunge; Ger: SUmi'pfbeweguug. 

important that 
the ship^ should pitch with the wave instead 
of remaining level and thus shipping water. 
In a large number of vessels the period of 
IS about one-half of that for rolling, 
the maximum angles are considerably 

PITCH MOP. A kind of brush with which 
melted pitch or any other substance is laid 
on the outside of the ship’s hull. 

Fr: Guipon; Ger; Pechqmst, 
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PITCHPOLE. Said of a boat which, 
through the force of a breaking sea, is 
turned over stern over bow, or vice versa, 
in a sort of half somersault motion. 
PITCHPOT. A large iron pot used for 
heating pitch before paying the seams of a 
wooden deck. Also called pitch kettle. 

Fr: Marmite a Brai; Ger: Pechtopf; 

Pechgrapen. 

PITCH RATIO. The ratio of propeller 
pitch to diameter. It varies in general prac- 
tice from 1.1 to 1.6. Froude’s curves for 
propeller design indicated that the highest 
efficiency is obtained from screws having 
pitch ratios of about 1.5. 

Fr: Pas RelatiJ; Ger: Steigiingsverkaltnis, 



PITOMETER LOG. A type of mechanical 
ship’s log indicating the speed of a ship 
through the water and registering the dis- 
tance traveled. The indications are a meas- 
ure of differential water pressures acting on 
a pitot tube projecting into the water 
through the bottom of the ship. 

Fr: Loch a Tube Pitot; Ger: Pitot Rohr 
Log. 

Two types are used : the mercury balance 
type, and the rotary balance type. In the 


former, the sea valve is riveted or welded to 
the skin of the ship near the center line, close 
to the bow. The pilot tube, or rod meter, 
projects through the valve into water 
undisturbed by the ship’s motion. The flat 
tip of the rod contains a dynamic orifice in 
the leading edge, and two static orifices, 
one on each side of the tip. The dynamic 
orifice receives the pressure due to the 
ship’s velocity, as well as that due to the 
static head of water above the tip. The 
static orifices receive only pressure due to 
the static head. The two pressures are trans- 
mitted up the rod to the two legs of a 
differential mercury manometer mounted 
within the ship, below the water line. The 
difference between the two pressures is 
indicated on the manometer, and corre- 
sponds to the speed of the ship. A float on 
the surface of the mercury in one leg of the 
manometer rotates a dial as it moves up or 
down, indicating speed in knots. Distance 
run is registered on a counter by means of a 
mechanical integrator operating in conjunc- 
tion with a cam attached to the speed dial. 
Speed and distance indications are both 
reproduced electrically in different parts of 
the ship by means of repeaters. 

Sanborn, F. B., “The Pitot Tube as a 
Marine Speedometer and Its Development,” 
Engineenng News (London), May 4, 1911; 
“The Pitometer Log,” Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Age, vol. 33 (April, 1928); 
“The Pitometer Log,” Motorship (New 
York), vol. 18 (Nov., 1933). 

PITTING. A type of electroljrtie corrosion 
characterized by little cavities formed on 
the surface of iron and steel plates, propeller 
blades, and so on. It is attributed to the 
presence of small isolated particles of mill 
scale or other impurities which, by setting 
up electroljrbic action in the immediate 
vicinity, gradually causes deeper and deeper 
wastage of the part so affected. Pitting of 
shell plating is most frequently found 
between light and load waterlines, and near 
the propellers. 

Fr: Piqure; Ger: Lochfrass. 
PITWOODCON. The code name for Brit- 
ish Chamber of Shipping Pitwood Charter 
from France to Bristol Channel Ports appli- 
cable since 1924. 

PIVOTING. An incident which occurs at 
the launch of a vessel. It is due to the dif- 
ference in supporting forces of the fore and 
after extremities of the ship when leaving 
the ends of the standing ways. When, owing 
to its buoyancy, the stern lifts before the 
center of gravity of the whole structure is 
beyond the ends of the ways and the hull 
pivots about the fore poppets, the equilibrium 
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draft is not reached. As the forefoot leaves 
the standing ways, the fore end of the ship 
drops down heavily into the water. Also 
called lifting, dipping. 

Fr : Salut ; Ger : Dumpen, 

PIVOTING POINT. The point of contact 
between the turning circle and the middle 
line of a ship. It is situated forward of mid- 
ships, the distance being greatest in ships 
having the least resistance to lateral drift. 
The position of the pivoting point varies in 
different ships and also at different points 
of the turn. It depends upon the underwater 
form of hull and especially upon the com- 
parative draft forward and aft, and also 
upon the distribution of weights. In most 
ships it may be taken as one-sixth to one- 
third of the ship’s length from the stem. 

Fr: Point Giratoire; Ger: Drehachse; 
Drehpunkt, 

PIXPINTTS. Code name for the British 
Chamber of Shipping Pitchpine Wood 
Charter, 1906. 

PLACE, The point on the celestial sphere 
to which a heavenly body is referred by the 
observer. 

Fr: Lieu; Ger: Ort. 

See Apparent Place, True Place. 
PLACERY BOOM. A boom used in 
square-rigged vessels. Also called passaree 
boom. It is from 30 to 40 ft. long, and pro- 
jects like an outrigger forward of the fore- 
rigging, at right angles from the ship’s side. 
It is held by a wire topping lift which runs 
from the foremast to the end of the boom. 
It has two guys fore and aft to keep it 
steady. The placery boom was formerly used 
to haul out the clew of the foresail when 
sailing before the wind with lower studding 
sail set. 

PLAGUE. 

See Bubonic Plague. 

PLAIN -LAID ROPE. Rope in which the 
yams are spun from right to left, making 
the rope yarn right-handed. Called also 
right-handed rope, hawser-laid rope. The 
strand formed by a combination of such 
yams becomes left-handed; and three 
strands twisted together form a right-handed 
or plain-laid rope. 

Fr: Cordage Commit a Droite; Ger: 

Rechtsgeschlagenes Tauwerk. 

See Hawser-laid Rope. 

PLAIN SAIL. The sails normally carried 
by a vessel in ordi|||i|f weather. They are 
supplemented by li^t si& in fine weather 


and replaced in heavy weather by storm 
sails. 

Fr: Voiles Majeures; Ger: Hauvtseoeln' 
Ziehcnde Segeln. ' 

See Working Sails. 

PLAIN SCARF. A scarf made by cutting 
a taper on each of the pieces to be joined 
without leaving a nib or lip at the end. 

Fr: Peart Shnplc; Ger: Glattenlaschuno 
PLAIN WHIPPING. A whipping tied by 
laying a loop along the rope and then mak- 
ing a series of turns over it. The working end 
is stuck through this loop and the standing 
end hauled back out of sight, 

PLANE SAILING. The art of navigating 
a ship upon principles deduced from the 
supposition of the earth being an extended 
plane. On this premise, the meridians are 
considered as being parallel, the parallels of 
latitude at right angles to the meridians and 
the length of a degree on the meridians, and 
the equator and parallels of latitude every- 
where equal. 

Fr: Navigation loxodromique; Ger; 

Plamegeln. 

PLANET, Nonluminous heavenly bodies, 
aeon only by reflected sunlight, which are 
satellites of the sun and are continually 
changing position with respect to the fixed 
stars. Planets may be distinguished from 
stars by the fact that they do not twinkle, 
and also because they appear in sufficiently 
powerful telescopes as finite discs instead of 
points of light. 

The known major planets are nine in 
number: their names in order of increasing 
distance from the sun are: Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Nep- 
tune, Pluto. The planets which are nearer 
than Earth to the sun are known as 
'^inferior planets,” the others as "‘superior 
planets,” Mercury and Venus are inferior 
planets, the remainder are s\iperior planets. 

The only planets of use to the navigator 
are Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 8at.urn and 
are known as the navigational planets, 

Those planets which are nearer the sun 
than is the earth are called inner plahets or 
inferior planets; and those that are farther 
from the sun than is the earth are called 
outer planets or superior planets, 
PLANETARY HOIST. A chain hoist 
with an epicyclic train of gears in the upper 
block. Used by the engine room force for 
lifting heavy machinery parts, also for dry 
dock repairs and overhauling. Also called 
differential hoist. 

Fr: Palan Difjirentiel; Ger: Differential 
flaschemug. 
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PLANK. A long narrow jucce of sawed 
timber fastened on the outside or inside of 
frames, beams, and so on. A board when 
over m in. thick is usually called a plank. 
A piece of sawed timber from 2 to 6 in. in 
thickness and 11 in. or more in width. In 
the United States all timber of square sec- 
tion from 1^ to 8 in. in thickness is called 
plank. 

Fr: Bordage; Ger: Schiffsplanke ; Planke. 
PLANK AGE. A charge on vessels in dock 
for the use of planks for loading or unload- 
ing. 

Ger : Bohlwerksgelder. 

FLANKER (XI. S.). A shipyard worker 
engaged in the construction of wooden ships. 
After the frame of the vessel has been 
erected and the dubbers have smoothed the 
timbers, the plankers “stitch^’ the planks on 
the framing by boring, driving and wedging 
treenails, and later fasten the planks with 
spikes. They also lay the declcs, fastening 
them with bolts, drifts or screws. Also called 
ceiler. 

PLANK FLOOR. A term used in wooden 
shipbuilding to denote sawed floors made 
from straight grained timber as distin- 
guished from those made from crooked 
timber. 

PLANKING. A general term for the 
wooden covering of the frames externally or 
internally and the covering of the beams. 

Fr: Borde; Ger: Beplankung. 

See Anchor Stock Planking, Bottom 
Planking, Carvel Planking, Clinker 
Planking, Cross Planking, Deck 
Planking, Diagonal Planking, 
Diagonal and Longitudinal Plank- 
ing, Double Fore-and-Aft Plank- 
ing, Garboard Planking, Herring- 
bone Planking, Outside Planking, 
Ribband Carvel Planking, Sewed 
Planking, Spline Planking, Strip 
Planking, Swept Planking, Tapered 
Planking, Top and Butt Planking, 
Treble Planking. 

PLANK KEEL. A type of keel used in 
small fishing and pleasure craft where the 
hull form is such that the garboard planks 
stand almost vertical at midship section. 
It is composed of an inside and outside keel 
plank, the latter being broader than the 
inner keel to receive the raw edges of the 
garboard strake. 

PLANK SHEER. In wooden shipbuilding, 
a horizontal fore-and-aft-timber which 


forms the outer limit of the upper deck at 
the sides. Also called covering board, wash- 
board. It is fitted in short lengths with 
butts scarfed and edge-fastened, and is 
bolted to the deck beams and sheer strake. 
The bulwark stanchions cut through the 
plank sheer. 

Fr: Plat-bord; Ger: SchandeckeL 
PLANKTON. Collective name for the ani- 
mal and vegetable life floating or drifting 
at various depths in large bodies of water. 

Fr: Plankton; Ger: Plankton, 
PLANKTON NET. Conical-shaped net 
with fine mesh used to capture eggs or fish 
in larval stage as well as other small aquatic 
or marine organisms. 

PLAT. Braided foxes formerly used to 
serve hemp cables in the hawsepipes. 

PLAT (to). To braid; used in dealing with 
smallstuff. 

PLATE. 

See Goguet 

PLATEAU, A wide elevation of the ocean 
bottom rising steeply on all sides from a 
depression. 

Fr: Plateau; Ger: Plateau. 

PLATE COLLAR. 

See Horseshoe Plate. 

PLATE ERECTOR (U. S.). One who 
erects, sets, fits, and fairs in position the 
plates and sections which form the hull of 
the vessel. Also called bolter-up, plater 
(G. B.). Those engaged upon the plating 
for the interior of the vessels, such as bunk- 
ers, bulkheads, and so on, are called inside 
platers. Those engaged upon the outside 
plating are called shell platers or outside 
platers. Men engaged on light work are 
known as light platers and receive smaller 
salary than heavy platers. 

Fr: Charpentier en Per; Ger: Plattierer. 

See Marking-off Plater. 

PLATE HANGER. A shipyard worker 
who places the plates on the frames in 
their proper position, bringing the rivet 
holes in line so that the bolter-up will have 
less difficulty in placing his bolts and tight- 
ening them up. 

PLATED MAST. A hollow metal cylinder 
made of riveted or welded plating, usually 
strengthened inside by longitudinal angle 
bte. Also called metal mast. Solid-drawn 
tubes have also been used as masts. There 
is a tendency to dispense with angle-bar 
stiffeners, compensation being attained by 
increasing the thickness of plates. The 
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diameter of a mast, thickness of plating, 
butt-straps, riveting, and so on, should con- 
form to the cognizant classification society’s 
requirements. 

Welded masts and derrick posts are con- 
structed with two plates in the round, the 
circumferential butts being shifted clear of 
each other. The edges of the plates are 
double-beveled as for large pillars. In place 
of the full inside and outside doublings 
usually fitted in riveted construction, flats 
or narrow thick doublings are fitted inside, 
these being welded with a light continuous 
fillet on each edge. The outriggers and other 
fittings are welded direct to the mast. 

Er: Mat en idles; Ger: PlattenmasL 
PLATER’S SQUAD. A shipyard squad 
consisting of three or four platers, one 
marker boy, and a variable number of 
helpers. They erect, set, and fit the plates 
and sections for the riveters. 

Fr: Equipe de Charpcnticrs en Per; Ger: 
Plattierergang. 

PLATER’S WEDGE. A steel wedge about 
% inch thick used by shipfitters and platers 
when erecting the various structural parts 
of the hull preparatory to riveting or 
welding. 

PLATE WOOD. Code name for American 
Charter Party used for shipments of 
resawed lumber from Canada or the 
United States to River Plate ports, 
PLATFORM. A portable flooring made of 
checkered steel plating, standing at a height 
of 1 to 3 ft. above the tank top and sup- 
ported by frame work. It is used in stoke- 
holds and engine rooms. The plates are 
made of small size so that they may be 
readily lifted for access to the piping and 
bilges lying below. 

Fr: Parquet; Ger: Plattfonn, 

See Compass Platform, Grating Plat- 
form, Leadsman Platform, Tunnel 
Platform, Winch Platform. 
PLATFORM DECK. A partial deck built 
in the hold of a ship below the lowest com- 
plete deck, usually without camber. Some- 
times called platform. Where more than one 
is installed they are termed first, second, 
and so on, from the top. 

Fr: Plateforme de Cale; Ger: Plattjorm- 
deck. 

PLATFORM SLING. A wooden platform 
with rope or wire bridles fastened to the 
comers or sides, through which the cargo 
hook is passed. Also called airplane eling, 
board sling, tray. To prevent crushing of 
boxes or containers by the bridles wooden 


spreaders arc provided to keep the two parts 
of each bridle apart. In some slings of this 
type two pieces of angle iron with rings 
through which the parts of the bridles can 
pass are ati, ached to each bridle. When the 
sling is loaded the angle irons are placed on 
the upper corners of the containei’s on the 
top of the draft. They hold the packages 
firmly in place and distribute the pressure 
of the bridles over a largo surface. Platform 
slings are used for handling case goods such 
as lard, crated or bo.xcd fruit, milk cases, 
also small heavy units such as copper pen- 
cils, billets, and so on. 


hr: Plateau <x Carnage; Gor: Trog. 
American Marino Standards Committee 
Standard 83, Plafform Slings for Cargo 
Handling (specifications), Washington 1932 
PLATING MODEL. X shipbiulder’s 
block model prepared from the sheer plan 
usually to a scale of % in. to the foot for 
largo vessels or to a larger scale for small 
ones. The position of frames, the edges and 
butts of shell plates, the location of decks 
and generally all features which influence 
the arrangement of shell plates are laid off 
on ills surface. It is usually made at an early 
stage of the design so that the necessary 
dimensional data can be lifted for ordering 
the plates from the steel mills. 


Bisset, G. A., Models and Their Lining Off, 
Marine Enginecmg, vol. 25, New York, 192o! 
PLATTE. A naiuo givcm on the coast of 
Normandy to a small fishing boat with 
round or pointed stern, used for shrimping 
or inshore trawling. It is generally rigged 
with two masts and lugsails, a reefing bow- 
sprit, and one hoadsail. The mainsail is 
boomed. Length over-all 32 ft. 4 in. Length 
at keel 25 ft. 5 in. Breadth 10 ft. 4 in. 
Depth 4.2 ft. (Typical.) 

PLEDGET. A roll of oakum used for calk- 
ing the seams of planks. 

Fr: Quenouillon; Ger: Wergzopf. 
PLIMSOLL LINE (G. B.), A term which 
refers to the freeboard mark painted on the 
ship’s sides. So called from Samuel Plimsoll 
who was the promoter of three merchant 
shipping acts passed by British parliament 
in 1874-75--76, which brought the freeboard 
question to a definite solution. Also called 
Plimsoll mark. 

See Load Water Line, 

PLOTTER. See Protractor, 

PLOTTIN G. Laying down on a chart the 
position of the vessel, or of a place or of 
the ship’s course. 
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PLOW STEEL ROPE. A wire rope made 
of open-hearth high carbon steel with a 
tensile strength ranging from 200,000 to 
260,000 pounds per square inch sectional area. 
It combines lightness with great strength. 
Improved plow steel rope has about 15 per 
cent more tensile strength than the ordinary 
plow steel rope. It has the greatest tensile 
strength of all steel wire used in the pro- 
duction of rope. 

See Wire Rope. 

PLUG. 1. A cylindrical piece of wood set 
over the head of a deck bolt and cut flush 
with the surface of the deck. Also called 
bung. Similar plugs are used in wooden 
vessels over the fastenings of the outside 
planking, the depth of the plug being about 
two-thirds its diameter. 

2. A wooden pin fitted into a plughole 
in the bottom of a ship’s boat, for the 
purpose of draining water from the boat 
when it is hoisted out and stowed. 

Fr: Tampon; Ger: Holzpfropf. 

See Ball Plug, Docking Plug, Side-Light 
Plug, Ullage Plug. 

PLUG HATCH. A thick airtight hatch 
with tapered edges lined with insulating 
material, fitted over a refrigerator hold to 
prevent the escape of cold air. Does not 
carry the cargo weight in the ’tween decks 
or tarpaulins on weather declcs, these being 
carried by ordinary superimposed wooden 
hatch covers. Also called insulated hatch 
cover. 

Ger : Isolierluhendechel. 


built, and is similar to that of the schokher. 
The boat is rigged with a pole mast and 
mainsail with curved gaff. Two headsails 
are carried. Displacement 9 to 12 tons. 
PLUMBING. An operation performed 
during the construction of a vessel by which 
the frames are hoisted into their respective 
positions and given the proper rake or angle 
of inclination to bring them into a plane 
perpendicular to that of the keel. 

Fr: Balancement; Ger: Lotung. 




PLUG WELD. A weld used in joining two 
members face to face as in a lap joint. A 
circular hole is punched or drilled in one 
of the parts and the hole thus formed is 
filled with weld metal, which fuses into both 
plates. When the hole extends through both 
plates it is spoken of as a ''rivet weld.” 

Fr: Soudure en Bouchon; Ger: Lochr 
naht; Schlitznaht 

PLUIT, A Dutch flat-bottomed sailing 
boat with well, employed in the eel fish- 
eries of the Zuiderzee. The hull is clinker- 


PLUMMER BLOCK. One of the bearings 
supporting the tunnel shafting. They are 
usually provided with a water cooling sys- 
tem. Also called Line shaft bearing, Pillow 
Block, Spring bearing. Tunnel shaft bearing. 

Fr: Palier d'arhre; Ger: Lauflager; Tun- 
nelwellenlager, 

PLUM PUDDING. Term used by Ameri- 
can whalemen to denote a muscular, fibrous 
substance which permeates the tongue of 
the humpback and sperm whales. 
PLUNGER. Name given to various sailing 
craft employed in the Pacific coast oyster 
fisheries for transportation between the 
oyster stations or to carry oysters to mar- 
ket. Also called oyster sloop. Most of them 
are built with flush deck and a large central 
cockpit divided by a centerboard. The 
larger type is keel-built with low cabin 
trunk. All are cat-rigged. 
fly. 1. To make regular voyages between 
certain ports. 
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Ger: Regelmdssige Fdhren. 

2. To work to windward. Also called 
beat. 

Fr: Louvoyer; Ger: Lavieren. 

PLYING HAMMER. A type of band- 
riveting hammer. 

PLYMOUTH HOOKER. A cutter-rigged 
hook-and-line fishing boat from the south 
coast of England. The hull is square- 
sterned, decked forward with large water- 
ways and a large open well. The pole mast is 
stepped nearly in the middle and has a 
slight forward rake. The mainsail has no 
boom and the afterleech is almost vertical. 
The larger boats of this type use long lines 
and are called boulter boats. The smaller 
ones using hand lines are called whiting 
boats. Length 30 to 32 ft. Breadth 8 to 
9 ft. 

PLYWOOD. A material made by gluing 
together, under pressure, three or four thin 
sheets of wood so arranged that the grain 
of alternate layers run in opposite direc- 
tions. Wood so prepared is light and strong 
and does not twist to any appreciable extent. 
It is used in shipbuilding for cabin parti- 
tions, door and ceiling panels, and hollow 
spars. Asbestos plywood and metal-faced 
plywood are used for fire-resisting bulkheads 
in passenger accommodations. In the con- 
struction of small boats it is an excellent 
material for decks, cabin roofs, deck houses 
and, with some limitations, for outside 
planking. 

Fr: Contreylaqui ; Ger: Sperrholz. 
PNEUMATIC HOLDER-ON. A tool 
used in connection with a pneumatic rivet- 
ing hammer by the rivet holder. It consists 
of a cylinder carrying a piston behind which 
air is admitted. The rod extends through 
the front head and is cupped out to go over 
the rivethead. It replaces the holding-up 
hammer used in hand-riveting. 

Fr: Tas Pneumatique; Ger: Pressluft 
Behdlter, 

PNEUMATIC RIVETING. A process by 
which rivets are closed up by a pneumatic 
hammer which delivers a succession of rapid 
blows on the point, under a pressure of 
about 100 lb. per square inch. Pneumatic 
hammers sxe capable of dealing with rivets 
up to 1% in. diameter. 

Ft: Rivetage Pneumatique; Uer: Pnevr 
matische Nietung; Pressluftnietung 
PNEUMATIC STEERING GEAR. A 
steering geat, not now in general use, in 


which an auxiliary engine and air compres- 
sor are installed in a suitable position near 
the tiller, the action of the gear being 
controlled from the bridge. The disadvan- 
tage of this system is its low efficiency and 
the difficulty in preventing the expanding 
air and moisture from depositing ice in the 
pipes in cold weather. 

Fr: Apparcil d gouverner d Air comprimi' 
Gor: Pressluft Rudcrrnaschine * 
PNEUMERCATOR. A type of remote- 
mdicatmg gauge which shows the amount 
of liquid in a tank. It consists of a balance 
chamber, a mercury gauge, a control valve, 
piping connecting the units, and a supply 
of compressed air. The column of mercury 
is balanced against the pressure in the 
balance chamber, which in turn is depend- 
ent upon the height of the liquid in the 
tank. Of late, some U. S. vessels have 
adopted electric tank-level indicators in 
place of pneumcrcators. 

POCKET. 1. One of the spaces at the side 
of ^ a ’tween deck between frames and 
stringer bar. These spaces are often filled 
with cement. 

Fr: Accotar; Ger: Aufklotzung. 

2. The space between a boiler casing and 
the ship’s side under deck. Generally used 
as a bunker. 

Ger: Timhenhunker, 

_ 3 . The lacing together of top and bottom 
sides in a trawlnet between the batings and 
the belly, which prevent the fish from 
escaping once it has passed beyond the 
flapper. 

Fr: Bourse; Poche; Ger: Tasohe, 

4. Cargo term applied in Far Eastern 
ports to a small bag about half the size 
of an ordinary bag, containing such articles 
as hops, myrabolans, and so on. It is often 
carried at reduced rate and used as broken 
stowage. 

POCKET BUNKER. A ready service 
bunker of small dimensions. 

Ger: Taschenbunker. 

POCKET PIECE. One of the two fore- 
and-aft timbers which form the lower limit 
of a centerboard trunk when the keel is 
cut off at each end of the slot. The pocket 
pieces are scarfed to the sides of the keel 
forward and abaft the headledges. 

POD, A group of whales. 

PODYESNAYA. A decked fish carrier 
used in the seine fisheries of the Caspian 
Sea, with moderately sharp bow and stem, 
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narrow floor, round bilge, and flaring sides. 
The narrow V-shaped stem extends nearly 
down to the waterline, where it joins the 
sternpost, which, as in all Astrakhan vessels, 
has a very strong rake. With the exception 
of the helmsman’s cockpit at the stern, the 
vessel is decked from end to end and has a 
strong sheer. The upper part of the stem 
is also V-shaped, but is much narrower than 
the stern. The size of these vessels ranges 
from 20 to 65 tons. Length over-all 41 ft. 
Breadth 14 ft. Depth of hold ft. 
(Typical.) 

The rig consists of 3 masts with lugsails. 
The short foremast is stepped in a fore-and- 
aft timber that runs from the stemhead to 
a beam a few feet farther aft, and is sup- 
ported on each side by a shroud set up by 
a tackle. The mainmast is a little more 
than one-third the boat’s length from the 
stem, and the mizzenmast is just forward 
of the cockpit. 

POGGE. 

See Mutte. 

POINT. 1. A comparatively low and sharp 
promontory. A narrow piece of land extend- 
ing into a body of water. 

Fr: Pointe; Ger: Landspitze. 

2. Also compass point. One of the thirty- 
two divisions of the compass card. There 
are in each point 11® 15'. T?he point is sub- 
divided into half points, each of 5® 37' 30", 
and quarter points, each of 2® 48' 45". Mid- 
way between each cardinal and intercardinal 
point is a point with a name formed by 
combining that of the cardinal and inter- 
cardinal point, the former being placed 
first; as for example north-northeast, east- 
northeast, and so forth. Midway between 
the points already indicated are points bear- 
ing the name of the nearest cardinal or 
intercardinal point followed by the word 
"by” and the name of the cardinal point in 
the direction in which it lies, as for instance 
north by east, northeast by north, and so 
on. 

Fr: Quart; Rhumb; t?er: Kompasstrick. 

See Amphidromic Point, Cardinal Point, 
Dew Point, Fire Point, Intercardi- 
nal Point, Equinoctial Points, 
First Point of Aries, First Point of 
Libra, Lubber Point, Pivoting 
Point, Quarter Point, Reef Point, 
Rivet Point, Solstitial Points, Step- 
ping Point. 

POINT (to). 1. To taper a rope at the 
end for neatness or for convenience in 
reeving through a block. 


Ger: Ausschrapen. 

2. A vessel under sail is said to “point 
high” when it lays a course very close to 
the wind. 

Ger: Kneifen; Aujkneijen. 

POINTED ROPE. To point a rope means 
to unlay the ends of the strands, thin out 
a portion of them, and by twisting the out- 
side yams into nettles weave a sort of mat 
around the conical portion so that it may 
easily go through a hole. 

Fr: Queue de Rat; Ger: Gespitztes Taur 
ende. 

POINTER. A timber fitted diagonally in 
the fore end or afterend of a ship’s framing 
extending from a deck to the keelson or 
deadwood. Owing to the difficulty which 
attends the conversion of timber into 
pointers and breasthooks, the latter are 
generally made of iron. 

Fr: Guirlande; Ger: Schlagholz; Schrdges 
Piekknie. 

See Bow Pointer, Stem Pointer, Station 
Pointer. 

POINTING. Finishing off the end of a 
rope into a stiff cone-shaped point in order 
to prevent it from fagging out 

Fr: Queue de Rat; Ger: Hundepunt. 
POINT OF DEPARTURE. When starting 
on a voyage, a fix secured by taking bearings 
on established landmarks or aids to navi- 
gation. Also called departure. 

Fr: Point de Parlance; Ger: Ahjahrtsort; 
Ahfahrtspunkt. 

POINT OF DESTINATION. The point 
or position at which the reckoning of a 
voyage, for navigational purposes, ends. 

Fr: Point d^Arrivee; Ger: Bestimr- 
mungsort. 

POINTS OF SAILING. Sailing points 
may be defined as the different courses fol- 
lowed by any craft under sail when com- 
pared to the direction of the wind. They 
are named according to the angle between 
the direction of the wind, and the fore-and- 
aft line of the vessel. 1f^en this angle is 
near 180 degrees the ship is said to be 
sailing with the wind aft. When it is about 
136 degrees it is sailing with the wind on 
the quarter, or quartering; when about 90 
degrees it is running free. When the angle 
is between 60 and 30 degrees, the ship is 
said to be close-hauled, on the wind or 
by the wind. 

Fr: Allures; Ger: Segelstellung. 
POINTTT. The names pointu and rafiau 
are given locally in the district of Toulon 
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to small boats with sharp stern used by 
fishermen and boatmen around the harbor 
and roadstead. Their length varies from 15 
to 21 ft. They are open or half-decked. The 
stem has a slight tumble home and rises 
about 20 to 24 in. above the gunwale. The 
sternpost is upright. These boats are rigged 
with a lateen with two rows of reef points 
and occasionally a small jib. They are as a 
rule single-handed. 

POLACCA. 1. A two- or three-masted 
Mediterranean vessel. Sometimes called 
polacra. The Spanish and Venetian vessels 
are brigantine-rigged. The Italian polacca 
is bark-rigged. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the word “polacca” 
was used to denote a type of vessel; in the 
nineteenth century and after, mostly a type 
of rig. 

2. A three-cornered headsail of lateen- 
rigged fishing boats in the Mediterranean* 
Also called polaccone. 

POLACRE RIG. A square rig of the east- 
ern Mediterranean in which the lower mast, 
topmast, and topgallant mast are made of 
a single spar. The upper yards are lowered 
right down to the lower yard for furling. 

Fr: Greement de Polacre; Ger: Polacker 
Takelung. 

There is only one stay from the lower 
masthead and another from the pole of the 
upper mast. When the sails are stowed all 
the yards are close together. There are no 
footropes on the upper yards. Tho men 
stand on the topsail yard to loose and furl 
the topgallant sails and on the lower yard 
to loose, reef, or furl the topsail, all yards 
being lowered sufficiently for that purpose. 
There is a short bowsprit. 

The homharda and Mediterranean brig 
are occasionally rigged in this fashion, but 
the type most commonly mot with is the 
brigantine. The rig is also found in Dal- 
matia, Greece ^ and Turkey, but under a 
different name in each country. 

POLAR ^ CHART. A great-circle chart 
whose point of tangency is one of the poles 
of the earth. 

POLAR DISTANCE. The arc of the circle 
of declination intercepted between a celes- 
tial object and the pole. 

Fr: Distance Polaire, Ger: Poldistanz. 
POLE. The upper end of a mast or of 
the highest mast which rises above the rig- 
ging and terminates with the truck. The 
part of a mast above the shoulders on 
which the eyes of the topmast rigging rest. 

In spar making the term pole refers gener- 
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ally to pieces having five inches diameter 
or less. 

Fr. Flechcj Fi/scCf Ger: Plaggenpol* 
Flaggentopp; Stange; Mastspitze! 
POLE COMPASS. A compass elevated 
above the dock on the top of a pole, so as 
to be beyond the influence of the ship’s 
magnetism. Also called elevated compass. 
Access to it was had by means of a short 
ladder. (Ol^soletc.) 

Fr: Compas d Pibh; Ger: Pfahlkompass, 



A. Truck 

B. Topmast Sheave 

C. Hoad Stay 

D. Topmast 

E. Topmast Backstay 



F. Crosatrees 

G. Shrouds 

H. Porestay 

I. Runner Pendant 

J. Trestletreea 


Pole Mast 


POLE MAST. A mast all in one spar. A 
mast with a long pole or piece above the 
hounds. A lower mast and topmast in one 
piece. When referring to a lower mast only 
it is also known as a single tree mast. 

Fr: Mdt d Pible; Ger: PJahlmast 
POLICY PROOF OF INTEREST. 

See Wager Policy. 

POLICY PROOF OF INTEREST 
CLAUSE. A marine insurance expression. 
In a P.P.I, policy the underwriter agrees 
that no proof of interest other than the 
policy shall be required in the event of 
claim. These policies are also known as 
honor policies. The P,P.I. clause is usually 
detachable from the policy by perforation 
or other means. The insured has no power 
of legal enforcement and relies on the honor 
of the underwriter to carry out his under- 
writing. 
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POLTE— POOP 


Fr: Clause de Police sans Preuve d'ln- 
teret, 

POLTE. General term for Pomeranian 
one-mast open or decked fishing boats used 
for seining on the Stettiner Hafi and adjoin- 
ing waters. There are several varieties called 
Tuckerpolte, TaglerpoltCj Fischhandelpolte. 
The last is used as fish carrier. It is decked 
and has a length ranging from 39 to 42 ft. 
The length of the Taglerpolte varies from 
19 to 32 ft. All are provided with a fish 
well. 

See Tuckerpolte. 

POLYCONIC CHART. A chart whose 
construction is based on the polyconic pro- 
jection. 

Fr: Carte Polyconique; Ger: Polyko- 
nische Karte. 

See Projection. 

POLYCONIC PROJECTION. A system 
of projection used for nautical charts, based 
upon the development of the earth’s surface 
on a series of cones, a different one for each 
parallel of latitude, each one having the 
parallel at its base, and the vertex in the 
point where a tangent to the earth at that 
latitude intersects the earth’s axis. A degree 
of latitude in this chart is projected in its 
true length, and the general distortion of 
the figure is less than in any other method 
of projection. It is therefore specially suit- 
able for the plotting of surveys. 

Fr: Projection Polyconique; Ger: Poly- 
konische Projektion. 

See Gnomonic Projection, Mercator’s 
Projection. 

PONTIN. A two-masted fore-and-aft 
rigged trading coaster used for interinsular 
traffic in the Philippine Islands. The hull 
is of Spanish origin and is similar to that 
of Western craft. It is decked fore and aft. 
The carrying capacity ranges from 25 to 
100 tons. The headrails are very large in 
order to provide stowage for the wooden 
anchors carried by these craft. A dugout is 
used as ship’s boat. 

PONTOON. A broad, flat-bottomed float- 
ing structure without sheer, rectangular in 
shape, resembling a barge. Also called 
dummy, flat. It may be moored alongside a 
vessel to assist in the loading and discharg- 
ing, or may be used as a float for a crane or 
derrick, or as a ferry landing. 

Fr: Ponton; Ger: Ponton. 

See Lifting Pontoon. 

The deck, which extends from end to end, 
provides a clear space, as there are no 


obstructions of any sort other than the 
necessary mooring fittings. No cargo is 
stowed below deck. Pontoons are rectangular 
or of ship-shape form, the bilge being either 
square or round. The stern is usually 
square and the fore end rounded. Some are 
built of wood; some are composite; and 
others are steel-built. 

In marine insurance policies pontoons are 
held not included in the category of barges 
or hulls. In maritime law a pontoon is within 
admiralty jurisdiction. 

PONTOON HATCH. A hatch cover con- 
structed of welded steel forming a series of 
small box girders, about 12 in. in depth, 
extending over the entire width of the hatch 
opening. 

At each comer of the cover there is a 
special casting so designed that a hook can 
be inserted when lifting the hatches. The 
rest bars, made of flanged plating, are 
welded inside the coaming at a distance of 
about 12 in. from the top. 

PONTOON LIFEBOAT. A wide and 
shallow lifeboat built of steel or wood, in 
which the bottom is subdivided into a num- 
ber of transverse, watertight compartments, 
the depth of which varies from 12 to 30 in. 
These compartments are bounded by trans- 
verse, watertight bulkheads and strength- 
ened by nonwatertight longitudinals. 

Ger: Halbklappboot. 

There are three standard tj^es of pon- 
toon lifeboats. The first type is built with 
fixed watertight bulwarks, and has a well 
deck, the area of which must be at least 30 
per cent of the total decked area. The sec- 
ond type is similar to the first, with the 
difference that the sides have collapsible 
bulwarks. The third type is flush-decked 
with collapsible bulwarks. 

POOKHAUN. Small half-decked fishing 
boat used for rowing and fishing on the 
west coast of Ireland (Galway). Among 
the distinguishing features are the strong 
rake of the stempost and the pronounced 
tumble home of the topsides. The rig con- 
sists of a single mast with dipping lugsail. 
Length over-all 28 ft. Breadth 8 ft. Draft 
forward 1 ft. 9 in.; aft 3 ft. 

POOP. A short superstructure above the 
afterpart of the weather deck, extending 
from side to side, and entirely closed. Its 
main purpose is to increase the buoyancy 
of the afterend of the vessel. On sailing 
ships the poop contains accommodation for 
the master and oflSlcers. 

Fr: Dunette; Ger: Hutte. 

See Sunk Poop. 
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POOP BECZ— PORTABLE DECK 


POOP DECK. A deck extending from the 
stem forward over a poop erection. A par- 
tial deck over the main deck at the stern. 
Fri Pont c?6 Ig Dun6tt6j Gen HuttsTir- 
deck. 

POOPING. A contingency which may 
occur when a large following sea overtakes 
a vessel. Her stern fails to lift sufficiently 
above the crest, with the result that the 
sea then breaks on board, doing consider- 
able damage. 

Fr: Coup d'Acculage; Ger: Achterliches 
See’-Vhernehmen. 

POOP LINE. In a trawl net a line which 
runs from the lace hood, at the cod end, 
to the trawl head, used to facilitate hauling 
the cod end inboard. Also called poke line. 

Fr : Parpaillot ; Ger : Pokleine. 

POOP RAIL, The railing around the top 
of the bulwarks or rail stanchions on the 
poop deck. 

Fr: Lisse de Lunette; Ger: Hutten 
Reling. 

POOP STAFF. A flag staff at the stem of 
of a vessel from which the national flag is 
flown. Also called ensign staff. 

Fr: Mat de Pavilion; Hampe; Ger: 
Flaggenstock. 

POPO. A single-outrigger open canoe of 
the Ladrone and Caroline Islands, the hull 
of which is asymmetric, that is, flat on 
one side and rolled on the other. Also called 
flying prao. The smaller types vary from 
26 to 40 ft. long and 2 to 3 ft. wide, while 
the largest units, which are now extinct, 
were 65 ft. long and 7 ft. wide. Only a few 
of small size still exist. 

The flat side helps to keep the craft up 
to the wind, in the same way as does a 
leeboard. The canoe-shaped outrigger float 
is rigged out to windward at the end of the 
two booms and there is a lee platform which 
acts as a counterpoise to the outrigger frame. 
These craft carry a large triangular sail 
which sets with apex down. They sail very 
close to the wind, to which they always 
present the rounded side of the hull. Their 
speed is said to be very high. 

POPPET. A small piece of wood on a 
boat’s gunwale, supporting the wash strake. 
Fr: Macaron; Ger: Zapjen. 

See Launching Poppet. 

POPPET BOARD. 

See Sole Piece. 

POPPET RIBBAND. A steel plate, chan- 
nel, or heavy plank by which launching 
poppets are braced longitudinally. Also 
called poppet stringer, dagger plank. 


POPPING THE WHIP (U. S.). Expres- 
sion used in towing parlance to describe the 
maneuver wherein the helm of a towing 
vessel is put hard over so as to change her 
comse sharply in one direction, thereby 
swinging the towed vessel sharply in the 
opposite direction, so as to avoid a collision. 
PORCUPINE. The fraying of wire rope. 
PORPOISING. The tendency of fast 
moving objects (speedboats, seaplane floats, 
and the like) to take off periodically clear 
of the water surface, especially in the pres- 
ence of waves. 

PORT. 1. A place for the loading and 
unloading of vessels recognized and super- 
vised for maritime purposes by the public 
authorities. The term includes a city or 
borough for the reception of mariners and 
merchants and therefore denotes something 
more than a harbor or havre. A port may 
po^ess a harbor but a harbor is not neces- 
sarily a port. Any natural creek or inlet 
on the sea shore with adequate depth of 
water and sufficient shelter for ships ful- 
fills the essential conditions of a harbor. 
To make it a port, in the accepted sense 
of the word, there must be in addition 
accommodation and facilities for landing 
passengers and goods and some amount of 
overseas trade. 

Fr: Port; Ger: ffafen. 

Cunninghani, Brysson, Port Administration 
and Operation, London, 1925; MacElwee, 
R. S., Port Development, New York, 1925; 
MacElwee, R. S., Ports and Terminal 
Facilities, New York, 1918; Shankland, E. 
C., Modem Harbors, Glasgow, 1926. 

2. The left side of a vessel when looking 
forward. 

Fr: Bahord; Ger: Backbord. 

3 . One of the rectangular openings in the 
sides, bow or stem, of a ship, provided as 
means of access to the interior in addition 
to the hatchwaj^. Also called cargo port. 
They are used for loading or discharging 
cargo or cattle, or as entrance for passen- 
gers. 

Fr: Sabord; Ger: Pforte. 

See Ballast Port, Battle Port, Bow Port, 
Cargo Port, Coaling Port, Freeing 
Port, Gangway Port, Half Port, 
Hawser Port, Helm Port, Lumber 
Port, Painted Port, Wash Port, 
Wheel Port 

PORTABLE DECK. A name given to 
wooden platforms built in hatches or fitted 
in holds instead of a permanent deck. They 
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are fitted in fruit carriers and small cargo 
boats where general cargo is taken only 
occasionally. 

Fr: Plate Forme de Cale; Ger: Tragbares 
Deck. 

PORTABLE LIGHT. A side light, used 
on small vessels when under way in bad 
weather and unable to keep the regulation 
lights in a fixed position. These lights 
are kept at hand, lighted, and ready 
to be exhibited upon the approach of other 
vessels. 

Fr: Fanal Portatif; Ger: Traghare 
Lateme. 

PORTABLE STANCHION. A stanchion 
with hinged heel or head which may be 
stowed horizontally when desired. Such 
stanchions are occasionally placed at sides 
of hatchways to facilitate loading and dis- 
charging. Also called portable pillar. 

Fr: Epontille Demontahle ; Ger: Fcrsciz- 
hare Stutze. 

PORT AUTHORITY. Person or persons, 
corporate or incorporate, who are pro- 
prietors of, or entrusted with the duty, or 
invested with the power of constructing, 
improving, managing, or maintaining a 
harbor. Also called harbor authority, harbor 
board, port trust, port commission. 

Fr: AutoritS du Port; Autorit4 Portvr 
aire; Ger: Hafenbehorde, 

The local administration of a port or 
harbor may be vested in one body or may 
be divided into several distinct committees, 
each with jurisdiction over particular func- 
tions of the harbor administration; that is, 
management committee; docks, quays, and 
warehouse committee; pilotage committee; 
inaintenance committee; marine or naviga- 
tion committee; finance committee, and so 
on. Some ports are administered by the 
state, others by a municipality, others by a 
statutory trust representing all parties inter- 
ested, while still others are the property of 
a private company or corporation. 

PORT BAR. 

See Strongback. 

PORTAGE BILL. A statement made out 
at the end of the voyage by the master, 
showing total earnings of each member of 
the crew, including overtime and any 
gratuities due under special agreement. In 
tto statement the master debits his owners 
with the gross total earnings of all on board, 
and he credits them with the sums they may 
have paid on account of any of the officers 
or men, such as allotments, advance notes, 
and BO on. 


Fr: Decompte du Capitaine. 

PORT CAPTAIN. 

See Marine Superintendent. 

PORT CHARGES. General term which 
includes charges and dues of every nature 
assessed against the vessel, cargo and pas- 
sengers in a port. Also called port dues. 
Port charges usually include harbor dues, 
berth charges, tariff charges, towage, wharf- 
age, customhouse fees, quarantine fees, cost 
of fumigating, levee duos, watching. 

Fr: Droits de Port; Ger: Hafenabgahen. 

See Handling Charges, Inward Charges, 
Landing Charges, Harbor Dues. 
Anderson, Assessment of Harbor Dues, Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Traiimctions, vol. 64 (1921-22)* 
Tutin, J., “Methods of Levying Charges for 
Services to Shipping,’' Institution of Naval 
Architects, Transnetions, vol. 86 (London 
1944); TJ. S. Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, Pori and Tarmirial Charges 
at United States Ports, Washington, 1942; 
Dues and Poj't Charges on Shipvino 
Throughout the World, New York, 1920, 
PORT ENGINEER (U. S.). An engineer 
stationed at the homo port of a fleet of 
veascls who heads the shore staff. Also called 
engineer superintendent. His principal 
duties are the engagement, control and dis- 
charge of all the engineering staff ashore 
and afiojit, the mainl,onanc(\ reconditioning, 
and repair of all ship’s machinery, the super- 
vision of reports sent in by the chief engi- 
neers of the various ships when at sea, and 
of the work done ashore. The arrangements 
for the chissification and other surveys of 
engines and boilers to be carried out are 
also under his control. 

Fr: Micanicien Inspecteur; MScanicnen 
dArmemcnt; Ger: Maschinen 
inspektor; Chef-Ingenieur. 

See Dock Superintendent, Marine Super- 
intendent, Wharf Superintendent. 
PORTER (G. B.). Skilled dock laborers 
named according to the commodity handled 
by each group. Those engaged in handling 
planks and light timber are known as deal 
porters. Grain porters are those engaged in 
handling grain. Coal porters are employed 
in discharging or loading coal into ships. 

See Master Porter. 

PORT FLAP. 

See Port Lid. 

PORT GREYE. In Great Britain, the chief 
magistrate of a seaport town. 

PORT HAND Btroy. A buoy which 
should be passed to port by vessels entering 
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a harbor, river, or estuary from seaward. 

Fr: Bouee de Bahordj Ger: Backhord 
Tonne* 

PORTHOLE. One of the circular openings 
provided in the sides of a vessel or super- 
structure to give light and ventilation to 
living quarters. Also called sidescuttle, air 
port (U. S.), side light (G. B.). Side lights 
vary in design but generally consist of a 
fixed frame, riveted to the outside plating, 
with a lense frame hinged to it. The lense 
frame is fitted with a thick, strong lense of 
glass. When closed it is made watertight by 
pivoted bolts which press a V-shaped pro- 
jection on the one frame against a rubber 
gasket. The diameter of side scuttles gener- 
ally varies from 6 to 18 inches. The type 
and position of sidescuttles on passenger 
vessels is regulated by the rules of the 
International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea of 1929. 

Fr: Hubloi; Ger: Seitenfenster ; Ventila- 
tions f enster ; Luftungsjenster. 
American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 78, Circular Hinged and Fixed 
Lights for Ships, Washington, 1932; British 
Standards Institute, Standard 3024, “Ship’s 
Side Scuttles and Frames,” London, 1926. 
PORT HOLIDAY. A day of exemption 
from work according to local usage or cus- 
tom of the port. 

Fr: Jour feriS du port; Ger: Feiertag des 
Hafens. 

PORT LID. An outside shutter of rec- 
tangular shape fitted with two hinges placed 
on its upper edge and used for closing a 
wash port. Also called port sash, port flap. 

Fr: Mantelet de Sahord; Qev: Pjorten^ 
deckel. 

PORT LIGHT. One of the small light- 
houses placed at pier heads or at the 
entrance of a harbor. 

Fr: Feu d'Entrie de Port; Ger: Molen- 
feuer; Hafenfeuer, 

PORT OF ADJUDICATION. A port of 
a belligerent state or ally to which a seized 
or captured vessel and its cargo are sent 
that they may lie there in safety pending 
prize court proceedings. 

Ger : Zuerkennmgshafen. 

PORT OF CALL. A port at which ships 
usually stop on a given voyage or route to 
collect or discharge part cargo or passengers, 
or, to bunker. 

Fr: Port d’Escale; Ger: Anlegehafen; 
Zwischenhafen* 

PORT OP DELIVERY. 1 . In maritime 


law, the port of destination of a ship as 
distinguished from any port at which the 
vessel touches in the course of the voyage 
for other purposes such as for orders or 
provisions, or in consequence of stress of 
weather or other necessity. 

2. In chartering, the port at which the 
OTOers place the vessel at the charterer’s 
disposal. 

Fr: Port de remise; Ger: lAeferungshajen. 
PORT OF DESTINATION. Any port to 
which the vessel may be destined during 
the voyage. As used in marine insurance 
(time) policies, the term has been held to 
mean any port to which the vessel may be 
destined during the voyage, as well as her 
home port, and to include any usual stop- 
ping place for loading or discharging cargo, 
A port where the incoming goods are 
absorbed by the local market or are passed 
into local factories for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Also called entrepot port. 

Fr: Port de Destination; Ger: Bestim- 
mungshafen. 

PORT OP DISCHARGE. The port or 
place at which cargo is discharged. The 
*^last port of discharge” is that one at 
which the last of the outward cargo is 
unloaded. It may be the final port of des- 
tination, if any part of the cargo is carried 
there. The term “safe port of discharge,” 
used in charter parties, signifies a port which 
the vessel can safely enter with its cargo, 
or which, at least, has a safe anchorage 
outside, where it can lie and discharge afloat. 

Fr: Port de Dechargement; Ger: Loss- 
hafen ; Ahladungshafen. 

PORT OF ENTRY, A port or harbor at 
which vessels are allowed by customs regu- 
lations to load or unload and where the 
various provisions of the customs and navi- 
gation laws are enforced. Also called port 
of arrival. 

Fr: Port d^EntrSe; Ger: Einfahrthafen. 
PORT OF LOADING. The place where 
it is usual for vessels to load. 

Fr: Port de Chargement; Ger: Ladehafen. 
PORT OP REFUGE. See Harbor, 

PORT OF REGISTRY. The port at which 
a vessel is registered and to which she is 
considered to belong. Also called home port, 
port of documentation (U. S.). All docu- 
ments such as bill of sale, mortgage, assign- 
ment of mortgage or hypothecation are not 
valid until recorded in the office of the 
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collector of customs at the home port of 
the vessel. 

Fr: Port d/Armement; Port d' Attache; 

Ger: Heimatshafen; Registerhajen. 
PORTOLATA. An open boat with flat 
bottom, decked at ends, and sharp stern, 
from the Gulf of Venice used on the Dal- 
matian coast as fish carrier by the tartanas, 
hragozm and other fishing craft to take their 
catch ashore. The old portolata was rigged 
with three masts and dipping lugsails. The 
modem craft are fitted with an auxiliary 
motor and one mast. 

PORT ORFORD CEDAR. A strong 
durable wood which grows on the coast of 
northern California and southern Oregon 
and is used by boatbuilders of that area 
as planking and decking material for 
small boats. It weighs about 31 lb. per 
cu. ft. 

PORT RATES. Government charges im- 
posed on all merchandise arriving at British 
ports unless dealt with on transshipment 
terms. They are distinct from charges for 
services rendered in respect of discharging, 
loading, or handling goods. Also called 
tolls. 

PORT RISK. In marine insurance, a risk 
upon a vessel while it is lying in port and 
before it has taken its departure on another 
voyage. 

PORT RISK POLICY, A marine policy 
under which the risk ceases as soon as the 
ship, ready for sea, leaves its moorings to 
commence the voyage. 

Fr: Police pour risques de Port; Ger: 

Hafenrisiko Police. 

PORT SANITARY STATEMENT. A 

document issued by the port sanitary 
authorities to the master of a ship showing 
the number of cases of, and deaths from, 
various contagious diseases at the port of 
departure during the period of two weeks 
before the vessel sails. 

PORT SASH. 

See Port Lid. 

PORT SERVICE SIGNALS. Signals 
given in a port concerning public holidays, 
nonworking days, time, weather, mail, medi- 
cal or customs officer, death on board, water 
boat, ash lighter, fuel wanted, tug wanted, 
fire on board, harbor police, mutiny, adjust- 
ment of compasses, vessel clearing of sailing, 
and the like. 

Niblack, A. P., “Summary of Data on Port 
Signals,” Hydrographic Review (Monaco), 
vol. i, no. 1 (May, 1927). 


PORTSMOUTH WHERRY. A half- 
decked clinker-built sailing boat with sharp 
stern, formerly used in the Solent waters 
for various purposes, such as fishing, ferry- 
ing passengers, and so on. The rig consisted 
of a sprit mizzon, sprit main.sail, and jib. 
Length over-all 34 ft. 4 in. Breadth 9 ft. 
Depth 5 ft. 6 in. (Typical.) 

PORT SPEED. A term used to express 
the rate of loading and discharging opera- 
tions. It depends on the design and con- 
struction of cargo handling appliances, and 
the arrangement of cargo holds. Sometimes 
called port efficiency. 

Port Speed of Cargo Vessels, Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce, Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Edition (November 26th, 1943). 
PORT TRUST (G. B.). The public com- 
mission or body owning, controlling, and 
operating port properties as a public trust. 
PORT WARDEN. Also port reeve. 1. An 
officer of a port whose duties include the 
safeguarding of a vessel’s seaworthiness, as 
by proper stowage; the holding of surveys 
on vessels or on cargo ashore; and the 
measurement of vessels (G. B.). 

2. Official having juri.sdiotion over chan- 
nels, anchorages, moorings, etc., of a harbor 
or port (U. S.). 

3. An officer maintained in some ports to 
oversee the administration of local regula- 
tions. A sort of har})or master, 

Ger: Hajon Aufaeher. 

PORT WARDEN’S FEES (U. S.). 

Charges for surveys hold on board a vessel 
or on the wharf to assess damage to cargo. 
Also for Ksurveys of a vessel whether because 
of damage or for valuation or measure- 
ment. 

PORUA. Polynasian single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe from Ndai Island, Gower Island, 
in the southeastern Solomon Islands, Also 
called jorua. 

POSITION FINDER. 

See Radio Compass. 

POSITION LINE. An imaginary line on 
which a ship at sea mxist lie to satisfy certain 
data obtained by the observation of a 
terrestrial or celestial object. Also called 
line of positions. If two observations are 
taken, two position lines are obtained ^^d 
the point where they intersect is the position 
of the ship. Position lines are obtained by 
compass bearings, by radio direction finder, 
or by astronomical observation. 

Fr; Hroite de Hauteurs; Ger: Standlme. 
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POSITION LINE SIGHT. One of the 
sights, taken at any time, from which a line 
of position is obtained. 

POSITION SIGNAL. A signal from the 
international code in which the degrees and 
minutes of latitude and longitude are indi- 
cated by four numeral pennants preceded 
by the letter The first two figures 
denote degrees and the last two the 
minutes. 

POSSESSORY LIEN, A common law lien 
which arises out of and is dependent upon 
the possession of the thing by the person 
asserting the lien. Such a lien may attach 
to a vessel or freight. 

POT. 1, A baited chamber into which fish 
can enter easily but from which, owing to 
the special shape of the opening, they are 
imable to escape. Pots are used mainly for 
catching crabs, lobsters, whelks, and eels. 
Also called creel, basket. 

Pr: Cosier; Ger: Reuse; Fischkorb. 

2. In a pound net, the final enclosure 
into which the fish are directed by the 
leader and heart. Also called crib, pound, 
pocket, bowl. It has a netting bottom and 
can be raised to secure the fish. 

Er: Sac; Ger: Fangkammer. 

See Drain Pot, English Pot, Lobster Pot, 
Try-Pot 

POTE. 

See Korba. 

POTIK. Local name given in the East 
Indies to a native fishing craft of the may- 
ang type. Also called hotik. 

POTIN. A Spanish open fishing boat from 
Leiquito in the province of Vizcaya, similar 
to the trainera but with fuller lines. There 
are two classes: the larger one comprises 
the offshore boats called potines de Altura 
which go out to sea a distance of 50 to 70 
miles. Length 27.5 ft. Breadth 6.5 ft. Depth 
3.1 ft. Tonnage of 3.8. (Average.) The 
smaller boats are employed for inshore fish- 
ing. Length 17.4 ft. Breadth 5 ft. Depth 
1.9 ft. All boats are provided with a center- 
board, and the usual rig consists of a single 
mast with lugsail, although some of the 
largest units may be seen with two masts 
like the traineras, 

POTOMAC LONG BOAT. A two-mast, 
schooner-rigged centerboard sailing barge 
formerly used for the transportation of 
cord wood on the Chesapeake Bay and 
Potomac Biver. The hull was built with 
keel, flat floors, round sides, sharp bow, 


raking stem, and square stem. The deck 
plan included a foredeck and quarter-deck — 
with trunk cabin. Gangways about 18 in. 
wide extended from the foredeck to the 
quarter-deck on each side of the hatchway. 
The stem was built with cutwater headsails 
and short bowsprit. Length over-all 82 ft. 
Keel 77 ft. Breadth 23 ft. Depth 3 ft. 10 in. 
(Typical.) 

Brewington, M. V., “The Potomac Long 
Boat,” American Neptune, vol. I, no. 2, 
Salem (Mass.), 1941. 

POUND AND PINT (G. B.). Slang term 
used by British seamen to denote the 
victualing scale as laid down by the Board 
of Trade regulations. 

POUND BOARD. 

See Checker. 

POUNDING. The blow delivered by the 
sea to a vessel in motion. It is primarily 
due to the hea\ang motion of the ship and 
occurs in irregular and cross seas. The shock 
produced by pounding can be felt over the 
whole ship and is followed by a rapid vibra- 
tion of the elastic portions of the hull. 
POUND NET. A set net composed of 
vertical netting supported and held in place 
by stakes. It consists of three essential parts. 
The pot (pound, pocket, bowl), the wings 
or hearts and the leader or lead. The pound 
consists of a bag of stout netting with 1-in. 
meshes the margin of which is supported 
by upright stakes. The bottom of the pound 
is spread and secured by ropes which pass 
through loops near the lower end of the 
stakes. The wings or heart are vertical 
fences of netting diverging from the entrance 
of the net. The mesh is % in. and they are 
supported by stakes. The leader, which 
may vary in length from about 150 ft. to 
1,000 or more, extends from shore or shallow 
water into deeper water and deflects the fish 
towards the heart or wings. 

TV: Faradiere; Filet d coeur; Ger: Wal- 
reuse; Bundgam. 

U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Memorandum 
S-47, Description oj Found Nets and Trap 
Nets, Washington, 1939. 

POURED SOCKET. A method of attach- 
ing a fitting or connection to a wire rope. 
The interior of the base of the metal socket 
is coned. The bare end of the wire rope, 
after spreading the wires, is bedded in and 
sealed with molten zinc, which forms a head 
that holds without distorting the wires. It 
is the strongest attachment known for use 
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on the end of a wire rope, and will develop 
the full strength of the rope. 

POVERA. An open fishing boat from the 
north of Portugal with sharp stern and 
raking stem. It is rigged with a large lugsail 
and rows 4 to 6 oars on each side. Length 
of keel 17.3 ft. to 28.8 ft. This type of boat 
is found all along the coast from the Minho 
River down to the Douro. 

See Barco Poveiro. 

POWDER FLAG. Flag B of the Inter- 
national Code, hoisted at the fore to denote 
that the vessel is taking in or discharging 
powder or highly inflammable fuel. 

Fr: Pavilion d'explodjs; Ger: Pulver- 
flagge, 

POWER GURDY. 

See Line Hauler. 

POWER STEERING GEAR. A steering 
apparatus in which mechanical power is used 
to work the rudder. Power steering gear is 
generally of one of the following systems: 
hydraulic, electric, steam, electric-hydraulic, 
steam-hydraulic. The power of the engine 
should be such that the rudder can be put 
hard over in 30 seconds with the vessel 
going ahead at full speed. 

Fr: Appareil a Gouverner Asservi; Ger: 
Kraft hetriebene Steuervorrichtung, 
POWER TONNAGE. A term used in 
United States to classify a ship for the pur- 
pose of establishing the rates of pay of 
engineer officers. It is calculated by adding 
together the gross tonnage and the indi- 
cated horse power of the engines. 
POZZOLANA. 

See Barca. 

PRAM. A term of Slavonic origin used in 
the ports of the Baltic and North seas to 
denote different types of craft. 

In Germany {Prahm) and in Holland 
(Praam) this name is given to a flat-bot- 
tomed, wall-sided barge built of wood or 
steel and used as a lighter for discharging 
or loading cargoes of large vessels anchored 
in a river or roadstead. 

The Norwegian pram is an open clinker- 
built boat with round bottom, long scoop- 
shaped bow which is square and narrow at 
the extremity and heart-shaped in cross sec- 
tion. The keel follows the upward curve of 
the bow and protects the planking when 
the boat is beached. It has no run and the 
square stem is somewhat narrower than the 
midship section. The greatest breadth is 
aft of amidships. There is usually a small 


skeg aft. Inside there are four thwarts and 
a stern seat. When used in the fisheries on 
the southeastern coast it is rigged with a 
small mast stepped through the second 
thwart from the bow, and on this is set 
a lugsail. Length 17 ft. Breadth 5 ft. 3 in. 
Depth 19V2 in. (Typical.) 

Fr: Prame Norvegienne; Ger: Prahm, 

See Danish Fishing Pram, Pram Dinghy. 
PRAM BOW. A bow in which the planks 
or plat, os instead of abutting in the stem 
are gathered together so as to form a 
tapering bow, ending in a flat surface, like 
a small transom, sot at a sharp rake for- 
ward with the hot, tom curving up from 
below to meet it. Also called transom bow, 
swim bow, scow bow. 

Ger : Prahmbug, 

This form of bow is found in various 
Dutch and Chinese seagoing craft. Among 
its advantages are the incroiise in sailing 
length when the hull is heeled, also gi-eater 
dock space forward and low cost of con- 
struction. On the ot.her hand, it tends to 
make the hull pound and makes for a wet 
craft forward. 

PRAM DINGHY. A dinghy having a flat 
bow of semicircular section sloping about 45 
degrees to the water and transom stern. It is 
the lightest of wood dinghies for its size. 
Some prams have no keel aft, which makes 
them unsteady when rowing or towing. They 
are built with deadrise or round bottom and 
their length varies from 6^/4 to 12 ft. 

PR AO. Generic ^ name used in Indonesia 
for undecked native boats or vessels, some 
of which, however, may have platforms or 
portable decking, as distinguished from the 
kapal, which denotes permanently decked 
craft. Also called prahu, prau, parao, perahu. 

The word belongs equally to the Malay 
and Javanese languages and from those has 
spread to others extending as a synonym to 
the principal Philippine dialects. It is used 
indiscriminately for dugout or plank-built 
craft with or without outriggers, whether 
rowed, paddled, or sailed. The different types 
pe distinguished by specific names accord- 
ing to location of origin, form of hull, size 
and the duties which they have to perform. 
PRAO JULUNG-JULUNG. A native 
trading craft from the Celebes with double 
outriggers and bipod most. The stem rises 
higher than the stern. Also a decked Malay 
prao similar to the penjajap and rigged 
with two masts and lugsails, cutaway fore- 
foot and clipper stem. It has galleries, like 
most of the large decked Malay boats. 
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PRATIQUE. 1. Permission or license 
granted by the port medical authorities to 
a vessel upon arrival from a foreign port 
after quarantine inspection, to communicate 
with the shore. 

2. A certificate issued in British ports by 
the medical officer of health upon declara- 
tion made by the captain or the ship^s 
doctor on arrival at quarantine station that 
no member of the crew or passenger is suf- 
fering from any contagious disease. Also 
called certificate of health. Without this 
document the vessel cannot report at the 
customhouse. 

Fr: Pratique; Ger: Y erkehrserlauhnis ; 

Landungshrief, 

See Radio Pratique. 

PRAYER BOOK. Name given by seamen 
to a small holystone about 4 in. by 6 in., 
used for cleaning a ship’s deck in small 
corners where the ordinary sandstone can- 
not reach. 

Ger: Gesangshuch, 

PREAMBLE CLAUSE. An expression 
used in chartering and giving a brief 
description of the vessel and principal cargo 
fittings as taken from a charterer’s stand- 
point. 

Fr: Clause d^enondation. 

PRE ASSEMBLING. A procedure adopted 
in shipyards whereby large structural sec- 
tions of the hull are built at some distance 
from the building ways. They are subse- 
quently lifted and transported to their final 
position on the ways ready for erection as 
a unit. Forepeak, bulkheads, double bottom 
sections, afterpeak and deckhouses are 
among the largest preassemblies. The pur- 
pose of preassembling is to speed up 
production by eliminating the need for 
crowding a large number of workers into a 
hull where space is restricted. This system 
of construction lends itself to the rapid and 
efficient production of a number of identical 
ships. 

PRECESSION. 1. A variation in the 
planes of intersection of the ecliptic and 
equinoctial. It is due to the lunisolar attrac- 
tion on the protuberant equatorial mass, 
forming the excess of the terrestrial spheroid 
above its inscribed sphere and causes the 
line of intersection of the ecliptic and equi- 
noctial to have a gradual retrograde motion. 
The first point of Aries moves backward 
along the ecliptic at a yearly rate of 50 min. 
38 sec. 

Fr: Pricession; Ger: Prdzession, 


2. The effect produced by a torque 
applied to the frame of a gyroscope, tending 
to alter the plane of spin of the wheel, and 
make the latter turn about an axis at right 
angles to that about which the torque is 
applied, until the plane and direction of 
spin of the wheel coincide with the plane 
and the direction of the torque. 

Fr: Precession; Ger: Prdzession. 
PRECIOUS CARGO. This term includes 
such articles as gold and silver specie, 
precious stones, mails, and the like, which 
are carried by special agreement only, and 
are placed in a strong room or other locked 
safe stowage. 

Fr: Marckandises de Valeur; Ger: Wert^ 
ladung. 

PRECIPITATION. A meteorological term 
which includes any precipitation of water 
or ice on the earth’s surface. 
PRECIPITOUS SEA. A mountainous sea 
with wave heights over 36 ft. Douglas Scale 
No. 8. 

Fr: Mer Furieuse; Ger: Gewaltige See, 
PRE-EMPTION. The belligerent right to 
requisition neutral cargoes which are contra- 
band of war or conditional contraband, 
provided a just compensation or purchase 
price is paid to the owners of the goods. 
This right may be exercised on the high 
seas. 

Fr: Droit de Preemption; Ger: Vorkaufs- 
recht. 

PRE-ERECTION. Erecting certain por- 
tions of a steel hull, such as bulkheads, bow, 
stern, deckhouses, and the like, on the 
ground and transporting them bodily to 
the ways to be riveted or welded. 

See Prefabrication. 

PREFABRICATE. To assemble portions 
of a structure at various points, and then 
assemble the whole at one central location. 
PREFABRICATION. The assembling by 
riveting or welding of comparatively large 
structural sections of the hull such as bulk- 
heads, fore and after peaks, double-bottom 
sections, deck houses, etc., in bays or erect- 
ing shops previous to their transportation 
as complete units to the building slip. 
PREFERRED MARITIME LIEN. A lien 
for damages arising out of tort for wages 
of the crew, general average, and salvage 
including contract salvage. 

PREFORMED ROPE. Wire rope in which 
the helical form or curve is given to the 
wires and strands by being pre-shaped 
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(preformed) during fabrication as distin- 
guished from ordinary wire rope in which 
the various wires are simply forced into 
shape by twisting. Also called tru-lay rope. 

The advantages claimed are : 
resistance to fatigue failure caused by bend- 
ing and other actions in a loaded rope; no 
whippings required at ends as the individual 
wires and strands lie inert or ^^at ease ; 
less tendency to kink. 

PRELIMINARY ENTRY. Entry under 
oath made by the master to the customs 
ofi&cer who boards a vessel before the formal 
entry is made at the customhouse in order 
to obtain a special license for the landing 
of passengers, baggage, and express cargo, 
PRER. A bamboo raft about 20 to 26 ft. 
long and 3 ft. wide, used by the natives of 
Palau Islands (Micronesia) for fishing in 
shallow waters. It consists of 9 or 10 thick 
bamboos held in position partly by thin 
stakes driven transversely through them 
and partly by lashings. Over the center part 
an elevated platform is erected, which serves 
as a station for the fisherman and his gear 
when line fishing. 

PRESS BRAKE. A power press used for 
flanging plates, in shipbuilding. 

PRESS OF SAIL. To carry a press of sail 
is said of a vessel which carries an extraor- 
dinary spread of canvas for some special 
purpose such as to avoid stranding, to 
escape an enemy, etc. 

Fr: Forcement de Voiles; Ger: Prangen. 
PRESUMED TOTAL LOSS. Term used 
in marine insurance to denote a vessel that 
is so overdue as to be posted as missing. 

Fr: Perte Totale PreswmSe. 
PREVAILING WIND, Average or nor- 
mal wind over a particular area. 

Ft: Vent Dominant; Ger: Vorherr- 
schender Wind. 

PREVENTER. An additional rope or 
wire fitted with tackle and attached to or 
placed alongside a heavily laden rope, brace 
or backsrtay to relieve effort and prevent 
accident. In cutter-rigged craft it is some- 
times led down from the mast cap aft to 
the side of the vessel. 

Fr: Patarat; Ger: Borgtau, 
PREVENTER BACKSTAY. One of a 
pair of additional backstays set up tempo- 
rarily leading from the head of a mast to 
the ship^s side where it is set up with a 
tackle, and carried in strong winds or when 
under a press of sail. Also called preventer 
stay. 


Fr: Faux-Galhauhan; Patarat; Ger: 

Borgpardmie. 

PREVENTER FID. A bar of iron or wood 
put through a hole in a mast about two feet 
above the fid hole. 

Fr: Faiisso Clef. 

PREVENTER HAWSER. A hawser used 
in clearing hawse. It is secured to the chain 
as a preventer near the slip hook of the 
clear-hawsc pendant. 

See Preventer, Clear-Hawse Pendant. 
PREVENTER PLATE. Steel plate 

secured to the lower end of a chain plate 
in wooden sailing ships to assist in taking 
the stress off the lower rigging. 
PREVENTER SHROUD. A shroud 

rigged as an additional security to assist the 
permanent shrouds in supporting a lower 
mast in heavy weather. They are much used 
nowadays in yachts and .small sailing craft. 

Fr: Fmix Hauban; Ilaubnn de Fortune; 

Ger: Borgwant; Untcre Toppwant. 
PRICKER, 1. A small marlinespike, 

Ger: Marlpfricm. 

2. A small pointed tool with wooden 
handle used by sail makers for making eye- 
let holes in canvas. 

Fr: Poingon; Ger: Pricker; Prigger. 

3. Instrument used by fi.shermon in the 
red snapper fisheries of the Gulf of Mexico. 
It consists of a small metal tube fitted in 
wooden handles and sharpened at the end, 
which is thrust through the side of the fish 
into the bladder as soon as the fish is 
brought to the surface. This, by removing 
the air contained in the distended bladder, 
enables the fishermen to keep the fish alive 
when placed in the vessels well until the 
catch is landed. 

PRICKLE BASKET. A unit of measure- 
ment used in Great Britain in the oyster 
trade, equivalent to 10 gal. or half a tub. 
PRIDE OF THE MORNING. A morning 
mist often seen at sea before a fine bright 
day. 

PRIMAGE. 1. A small sum of money for- 
merly paid by the shippers over and above 
the freight, to the master of a ship for his 
care of the goods. Sometimes called hat 
money, average. It is nowadays charged 
with the freight and retained by the ship- 
owner. The clause “primage and averap 
accustomed” is still occasionally found in 
bills of lading and has the same meaning 
as primage. The word average in this con- 
nection means a pro rata charge to cover 
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expense of lights, pilotage and wharfage. 

Fr: Chapeau; Ser: Frachtaujschlag ; 
Primage. 

2, An addition to freight charges, of 10 
per cent usually, in consideration for the 
use of the ship’s cargo handling appliances, 
or any additional expenditures necessitated 
by accepting the cargo. It is often returnable 
as deferred rebate. 

Fr: Primage; Ger: Frachtaujschlag; 
Frachtzuschlag. 

PRIME MERIDIAN. The meridian on the 
earth’s surface from which longitude is 
measured. The prime meridian used at sea 
is the one which passes through Greenwich. 

Fr: Premier Meridien; Ger: Erster 
Meridian. 

PRIME RATES (G. B.). A term used to 
denote collectively the landing, manage- 
ment, and consolidated rates on cargo. 
PRIME VERTICAL. The vertical circle 
intersecting the observer’s zenith and passing 
perpendicularly through the east and west 
points of his horizon. 

Fr: Premier Vertical; Ger: Erster 
Vertikal. 

PRIMIN G. 1 . A shortening of the interval 
between the times of successive high waters. 
It occurs during the moon’s first and third 
quarters and is a phase inequality. Also 
called acceleration. 

Fr: Gain de la marie; Revif; Ger: 
Gezeitenverjruhung. 

2 . The carry over of fine water particles 
mixed up with steam between boiler and 
machinery. This leads to formation of scale 
in superheater tubes, and if it passes direct 
from the steam drum to machinery, may 
damage the latter by erosion of moving 
parts, as well as corrosion. 

PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS- Those 
dimensions which delineate the over-all size 
of the ship : length over-all, length between 
perpendiculars, registered length, molded 
breadth, registered breadth, molded depth, 
and registered depth. 

See Dimensions. 

PRISMATIC COEFFICIENT. 

See Longitudinal Coefficient 
PRISMATIC COMPASS. A compass pro- 
vided with a prism for viewing the compass 
card and a distant object at the same time. 
Also called hand bearing compass. 
PRIVATE ARMED VESSEL. A private 
vessel not built or fitted for naval warfare 
which carries armament and ammunition for 


purely defensive purposes and which does 
not take part in offensive operations. 

Ger: Bewajfnetes Handelschiff. 
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The persons in charge of the navigation 
of the ship remain Qie servants of^ the 
owners and are paid by the latter. Private 
armed vessels are subject to all laws, regu- 
lations, and liabilities governing merchant 
vessels. It is generally accepted in inter- 
national maritime law that a merchant ves- 
sel of belligerent nationality may carry 
armament for the sole purpose of defense, 
without acquiring the character of a warship. 
Borchard, E., “Armed Merchantmen,” 
American Journal of International Law, vol. 
34 (January, 1940); Pearce Higgins, A., 
“Armed Merchant Ships,” American Journal 
of International Law, vol. 8 (1914). 
PRIVATEER. An armed vessel privately 
owned, controlled, officered, and commis- 
sioned by a belligerent state to commit 
hostile acts against enemy ships. The mere 
arming of a merchant vessel for defensive 
purposes in time of war does not suffice to 
convert it into a privateer. The commission 
issued to a privateer is called “letter of 
marque.” By the Declaration of Paris 
privateering was abolished but the United 
States, Spain, Mexico, and Venezuela did 
not accede to this declaration. 

Fr: Corsaire; Ger: Kaperschiff. 

See Declaration of Paris. 

PRIVATE FLAG. A yacht owner’s private 
signal registered by a yacht club. It is 
usually rectangular or swallow-tailed in 
shape. The size of this flag should be one 
half inch in length for each foot of height 
of the main truck above water. In a schooner 
it is displayed from the mainmast, in a 
ketch or yawl from the mizzen. It is dis- 
played only when under way. It has recently 
become customary, in racing sloops, to hoist 
the private flag at the peak and the burgee 
at the main truck when imderway. 

Fr: Pavilion Particulier ; Ger: Klvbflagge. 
PRIVATE PORT. A port primarily owned 
and operated by an industrial concern, a 
railway system, and so on. Although termed 
private, the charges, dues, and services are 
generally under state or municipal control 
and regiilations. 
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PRIVATE SIGNAL. A night signal used 
by ships belonging to the same company 
when meeting at sea by night. They 
are seldom employed nowadays since the 
general adoption of radio communication. 
They are made by using Cos ton or blue 
lights, rockets, or various colored lights. 

Fr: Signal Particulier ; Ger: Pnvatsignal. 

See Private Flag. 

PRIVATE VESSEL. Any vessel not 
owned or chartered by a State, without any 
distinction as to the use to which this vessel 
it put. Also called “Stand on Vessel” or 
“Right of Way Vessel.” 

Fr: Navire Prive; Ger: Privatschijf. 
PRIVILEGED VESSEL. The vessel 
which, according to the rules of the road for 
two approaching vessels, has the right of 
way and should under normal conditions 
keep her course and speed. 

Fr: Navire Privilegie; Ger: Wegerecht^ 
schijf, 

PRIZE. A vessel captured at sea in war- 
time and condemned by a prize court. A 
vessel which on account of its enemy charac- 
ter or unneutral conduct has become the 
property of a belligerent state. 

Fr: Prise; Ger: Prise; Seebeute. 
Colombos, C. J., Treatise on the Law of 
Prize, London, 1940; Garner, J. W., Prize 
Law during the World War, New York, 
1927; Tiverton, Principles and Practice of 
Prize Law, London, 1914. 

PRIZE COURT. A special tribunal estab- 
lished at the outbreak of war which adjudi- 
cates upon cases of maritime capture. The 
question to be decided by the court is 
whether according to the law of the nations 
the ship and cargo in question were liable 
to capture and if so whether the capture was 
lawfully made. If the decision be in the 
affirmative the prize, pronounced good, is 
then sold and the proceeds placed in the 
hands of an officer of the government. If the 
decision be in the negative the vessel is 
restored to her owners. 

Fr: Conseil des Prises; Ger: Prisenhof; 
Prisengericht, 

A prize court usually sits within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the belligerent under 
whose authority the capture is made. As the 
determination of questions of this character 
involves the exercise of admiralty jurisdiction, 
it is customary to confer jurisdiction in cases 
of maritime capture upon admiralty courts. 
Hull, H,, Digest of Cases Decided in British 
Prize Courts, London, H. M, Stationery 
Office, 1928. 


PRIZE CREW. A detail of officers and 
men, under the orders of a prize master, 
placed by a belligerent warship aboard a 
captured vessel to take her into port for 
adjudication by a prize court. 

Fr: Equipage de Prise; Ger: Prisevr 
komniando. 

PRIZE FLAG. A flag hoisted by the win- 
ner of a yacht race as soon as the race has 
been sailed and the prize winners are aware 
of the result. It is hoisted beneath the 
burgee and on the same halyards. The first 
prize flag is usually a silk miniature of the 
owner’s racing flag. The second and third 
prize flags are blue and red pendant 
respectively with conspicuous figures 2 and 
3 marked in white upon them. 

PRIZE LAW. The system of laws and 
rules applicable to the capttire of prize at 
sea; its condemnation, the rights of captors, 
distribution of proceeds, and so on. 

Fr: Droit de Prise; Ger: Pmenrecht. 
PRIZE MASTER. A naval officer 
appointed by tlie commander of a warship 
and placed in command of a captured mer- 
chant vessel to take her into port for 
adjudication. 

Fr: Condneteur do Pjisc. 

PRIZE MONEY (G. B.). A grant out of 
public funds distributed among the officers 
and men immediately responsible for the 
capt\ire of an enemy vessel as a reward for 
bravery and to encourage success in naval 
operations. 

Fr: Part de Prise; Ger: Prisengeld. 
PRODUCER GAS ENGINE. A recipro- 
cating engine designed to operate on gas 
generated in a solid fuel producer. A wide 
range of solid fuels, embracing anthracite, 
coal briquettes, low-temperature coke, char- 
coal, peat coke, and wood can be used for 
producer gas generation. Producer gas 
engines have been used on small vessels 
since about 1913. A number of craft fitted 
with producer gas engines using wood as 
fuel are employed in Russia on inland 
waterways. In Germany towboats with this 
type of engines of 250 to 350 horsepower 
have been built. The usual arrangement has 
the gas producer next to the prime mover. 
There is an appreciable saving of weight in 
comparison with reciprocating steam engines 
and cylindrical boilers. On the other hand, 
the producer gas plant represents additional 
weight in comparison with internal combus- 
tion engines using liquid fuel. The advantage 
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of using a cheaper fuel partly offsets this 
handicap. 

Fr : Moteur d gaz pauvre; Ger: Generator-- 
gasmaschine. 

Development of Producer Gas Motor Boats, 
Marine Engineering (New York), vol. 18 
(November, 1913); Holzapfel, A. C., Gas 
Power for Ship Propulsion, Institution of 
Naval Architects, Transactions, vol. 54 
(London, 1912). 

PROFILE. 

See Inboard Profile, Outboard Profile, 
Sheer Plan, 

PROGRESSIVE TRIALS. A speed and 
power trial made on the measured mile for 
the determination of corresponding values 
of speed, revolutions, and power over a 
reasonable range from the maximum down 
at one displacement and under favorable 
conditions of wind and weather. Also called 
standardization trials. 

Fr: Essais Progressifs; Ger: Progressive 
Probefahrten. 

It is generally contended that for practical 
purposes it is more important to have data 
for merchantmen on the power, revolutions, 
propeller slip, and the like, at speeds less 
than the maximum than at top speed. 
It is specially important that the vessel be 
tried at as low a speed as possible consistent 
with obtaining accurate observations and 
that between it and full speed there should 
be one or more trials at intermediate speeds. 
In practice, three consecutive runs are 
made on the measured mile for each rate 
of speed with other factors such as pressure, 
vacuum, revolutions, kept as steady as pos- 
sible during the whole run. 

PROJECTED AREA. The area of a pro- 
peller blade projected on a plane at right 
angles to the propeller shaft. 

Ft: Surface Projetie; Ger: Projehtions- 
fldche. 

PROJECTION WELD. A welded lap joint 
in which the parts are joined by resistance 
welding of embossments formed in one or 
both parts. 

Fr : Soudure par bossages. 
PROLONGATION CLAUSE. A time 
charter clause which gives the charterers 
the option of continuing the charter for 
further periods beyond that originally 
agreed upon, on giving notice to the owners 
in writing on an agreed date or time. 
PROLONGED BLAST. By the Inter- 
national Rules of the Road, a blast on a 
whistle or fog horn, from 4 to 6 seconds in 
duration. Also called long blast. 

Fr: Son Prolongi; Ger: Langer Ton. 


PROMENADE DECK. An upper super- 
structure deck on passenger ships. Also 
called hurricane deck. It has no bulwarks. 

Fr: Pont Promenade; Ger: Promenade- 
deck, 

PROMETACENTER. The point of inter- 
section between two vertical lines drawn 
through the two positions of the center of 
buoyancy of a floating body corresponding 
to two very slightly differing inclinations. It 
differs from the metacenter in that neither 
of the positions is a position of equilibrium. 

Ger : Falsches Metazentrum. 

PROMPT. Chartering term indicating that 
the vessel is within a week or so of the 
loading port. A prompt ship is a vessel 
shortly ready to load. From an importer’s 
point of view, a prompt ship is an import 
vessel for which the bills of lading do not 
include any clause granting the consignees 
a period of time in which to apply for 
delivery of cargo. The goods therefore 
become ‘‘out of time” immediately the ves- 
sel breaks bulk and, if overside delivery is 
required, craft must be alongside as soon as 
the stevedores are ready to commence 
unloading. 

PROPCON. Code name for a Baltic and 
International Maritime Conference charter 
party applicable to shipments of props and 
pulpwood from the Baltic to the European 
continent. 

PROPELLER. A propulsive device con- 
sisting of a boss or hub carrying radial 
blades from two to four in number, the 
rear or driving faces of which form portions 
of an approximately helical surface, the axis 
of which is the center line of the propeller 
shaft. Also called screw propeller. The pro- 
peller is generally placed at the afterend of 
the vessel. In special craft such as ice- 
breakers and ferryboats a bow propeller is 
occasionally found. 

Each blade is shaped or formed like the 
others and they are set angularly equidistant 
from one another with their center line 
normal or nearly so to the axis of the 
shaft. 

The shape of blades may be oval or ellip- 
tical, or broadening somewhat toward the 
tip with rounded corners. Blade sections are 
of hydrofoil form. 

Cast iron, cast steel, gun metal, monel 
metal, and various bronzes are used for 
making screw propellers. Manganese bronze 
is considered as possessing the best combina- 
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tion of desirable qualities for high-class 
vessels where the saving in propulsive 
efficiency is considered worth the increase 
in first cost. 

Fr: Helice; H Slice Propulsive; Ger: 
Schraube; Propeller; Bchrauhen- 
propeller. 

See Aerofoil Propeller, Built-up Pro- 
peller, Contra Propeller, Feath- 
ering Screw Propeller, Hand 
Operated Propeller, Left-Hand 
Propeller, Reversible Propeller, 
Right-Hand Propeller, Shrouded 
Propeller, Singing Propeller, Solid 
Propeller, Tunnel Screw Propeller, 
UniSlip Propeller, Vane Screw 
Propeller. 

Cast-iron propellers are satisfactory^ in 
point of strength and resistance to corrosion, 
but even when well designed their efficiency 
is ^ relatively low due to their necessarily 
thick blades and the frictional resistance 
offered by their rough surfaces. Bronze pro- 
pellers can be made with thin smooth blades 
cast to almost mathematically accurate 
profile. Cast-steel propellers can be made 
with thin blades but the latter are rough 
and liable to warp considerably after cast- 
ing. In vessels fitted with cast-iron propellers 
instead of bronze, the engine power has to 
be increased on an average from 15 to 20 
per cent for cargo vessels of 11-12 Imots 
speed. 

The design of propellers follows theo- 
retical treatment using Froude’s, Rankine’s, 
GreenhilFs, Taylor’s, or Dyson’s mathe- 
matical formulas, practical methods of 
design which include direct comparison with 
one or more existing propellers of known 
performance, or methods based on trials of 
model propellers in model tanks. In addition 
methods based on actual trials of full-size 
propellers driving hulls over carefully meas- 
ured courses are used. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Ship Propeller Details^ Standard 29, 1928, 
Standard 42, 1928, Standard 55, 1929; Dyson, I 
C. W., Screw Propellers, New York, 1924; | 
Peabody, C. H., Propellers, New York, 1912; 
Robinson, S. M., “Propellers for Low Pow- 
ered Merchant Ships,” American Society of 
Naval Engineers, Journal, 1920; Seaton, A. 
E., The Screw Propeller, London, 1909. 
PROPELLER APERTURE. The space 
provided for the propeller, between the 
propeller post and sternpost. Sometimes 
called screw aperture, propeller well. 

Fr: Cage d^H Slice; Ger: Schrauhen- 
brunnen; Ruderhrunnen, 
PROPELLER ARCH. 

See Bridge Piece. 


PROPELLER AREA RATIO. The ratio 
between the relative total expanded area of 
the blades of a propeller and the disc area. 
It varies as follows on merchant vessels: 


Single-screw cargo vessels 0.32 to 0.40 

Twin-screw cargo vessels 0.35 to 0.40 

Intermediate liners (twin 

screws) 0.35 to 0.40 

High-speed liners (twin 

screws) 0.40 to 0.45 

Steam laimches 0.35 to 0 45 

Tugs 0.50 


PROPELLER BLADE. Each portion of 
a helicoidal sector attached to the hub of a 
propeller. 

Fr: Aile d'HSlice; Ger: Schraubenflugel 

Propeller blades are made of cast iron, 
cast steel, or special phosphor or manganese 
bpnze. Icebreakers have nickel steel (3%% 
nickel) propeller blades which are not so 
brittle at low temperature. The standard 
shape of blades takes the form of an ellipse 
but in practice various modifications of this 
are adopted with varying results. A polished 
blade surface increases the efficiency of the 
propeller and for this reason manganese 
bronze propellers are fitted in high class 
vessels. The shape and sections of propeller 
blades are the subject of much recent tank 
experiment and research. 

PROPELLER BOSS. The central part of 
a ship’s propeller from which the blades 
stand out. Also called propeller hub. It is 
taper-bored for the reception of the pro- 
peller shaft, and is slotted for the key. It 
is forced home on the shaft and secured by 
means of the propeller locknut. A recess is 
turned out on the forward face to allow 
for the fitting of a rubber ring to prevent 
galvanic action. 

Fr: Moyeu d'H Slice; Ger: SchraubeU’- 
nabe. 

Standards of Hubs for Built-up Propellers, 
American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard no. 42, Washington, 1928. 
PROPELLER CAP. 

See Fairwater. 

PROPELLER EFFICIENCY, The ratio 
of the thrust horsepower delivered by the 
propeller, to the shaft horsepower as deliv- 
ered by the engines to the propeller. 

Fr: Rendement de VHSlice; Coefficient 
de rendement propulsif; Ger: 
M aschinennutzleis tung Koeffizient ; 
Schraubenwirkungsgrad. 

McEntee, W., ^ “The Limit of Propeller 
Efficiency,” Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers (New York), Transac- 
tions^ 1906; Taylor, D. W., Variation of 
Efficiency of Propulsion with Variation of 
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propeller frame— propeller shaft 





Three Bladed Built-up Propeller « 

Pour Bladed Built-up Propeller 

Propeller Boss 


PropeKer Diameter and Revolutions, Nort 
Institution of Engineers an 
BJiipbuilders (Newcastle upon Tyne), Tram 
actions, vol. 47 (1930). 

frame, a general terr 
wnicn denotes the whole framing around ; 
propeller and includes the rudderpost, pro 
peller post, bridge piece and sole piece! 

Fr. Cage dfHelice; Ger: Sckraubengat. 
PROPELLER GUARD, A frameworl 
built of pipe or structural shapes overhang- 
ing the propeller blades of a twin-screv 
vepel with large propellers, to prevent th( 
ships stern from swinging in close enougi 
to quay walls or other objects which coulc 
damage the propellers. 

PROPELLER HORSEPOWER. The 
power received by the propeller. It is equal 
to shaft horsepower minus the losses at the 
thrust and line shaft bearings and stern tube 
bearings. 

Er: Puissance de ReTuorquej Ger: Nutz- 
pferdestdrke, 

PROPELLER HUB, 

See Boss. 


PROPELLER LOCK NUT. Large nut by 
which a screw propeller is forced home and 
secured on its shaft. 

Fr: Ecrou de VHilice; Ger: Propeller- 
mutter, 


PROPELLER POST. The forward post 
or the stern frame on vessels having a 
centerline propeller. Also called screw post, 
body post. It provides a support for the 
stern tube and propeller shaft as well as a 
joining frame for the converging sides of 
the ship at the stern. 

Fr: Etambot Avant; Ger: Schrauberv- 
Steven. 


propeller shaft. The aftermost 

section of shafting which carries the pro- 
peller. Also called tail shaft, screw shaft 
U^ng to the severe stresses to which it is 
subjected this shaft is of larger diameter 
than^ the other shafting and, in order to 
ehminate the corrosive action of salt water 
it IS partly cased with bronjse sleeves. The 
afterend is tapered and finished off with a 
screw thread^ for the propeller nut. The 
tapered part is fitted with a key to prevent 
the screw from turning on the shaft. 

Fr: Arbre Porte Helice; Ger: Schrauhen- 
Welle; Propellerwelle. 


xrxoixue otanaaros Uommittee 
^andard bo. Propeller Shaft Details, 
Was^^o^ 19^ ; British Board of Trade, 
StMdard ConcbtioM and Rules for the 
.Mame Steam Engine, London, 
1923, Taalshaft Protection,” Marine Engi- 
neer (London), vol. 60, no. 716 (April, 1937) 
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PROPELLER WELL. 

See Aperture, 

PROPELLING POWER DEDUCTION. 

The deduction made from the gross tonnage 
to determine the net tonnage according to 
measurement rules. 

Er: Deduction pour apparcil moteur; 
Ger : Maschinenraumabzug. 

Some rules limit propelling power deduc- 
tions to a fixed maximum percentage of 
gross tonnage (Suez and Panama Canal 
rules). Others provide for the deduction of 
the space actually occupied by the propelling 
plant and by fixed bunkers. The more gen- 
eral rule is to make propelling power deduc- 
tions according to the British tonnage rules, 
which provide for deduction of 32 per cent 
of the gross tonnage of screw-propelled ves- 
sels when the actual volume of propelling 
plant is above 13 and under 20 per cent of 
the space included in the gross tonnage. 
This is called the percentage rule. 
PROPELLING POWER SPACES. An 
expression used in connection with tonnage 
measurement which includes: engine and 
boiler rooms, shaft tunnels with their 
entrances and escapes, light and air casings 
above the upper deck. 

Fr: Espaces affectes a la puissance 
motnee; Grer: Treihkrajtraume. 
PROPULSIVE EFFICIENCY. The ratio 
of effective horsepower to indicated or shaft 
horsepower. Also called propulsive coeffi- 
cient. In propulsive efficiency four terms 
are included: (a) engine efficiency, (b) hull 
efficiency, (c) propeller efficiency, (d) hull 
appendage factor. In ordinary practice a 
propulsive efficiency of 65 to 60 per cent is 
accepted as normal. 

Ft: Rendement Propuldf; Ger: Propul- 
sionswirkungsgrad. 

Ayre, W., “The Propulsive Efficiency of 
Cargo Ships,” Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland (Glasgow), Trans- 
actions, vol. 75 (1931); Kent, J, L., “Pro- 
pulsive Efficiency and Seaworthiness,” Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Transactions, vol. 76 (1932--33); 
McEntee, W., “The Propulsive Efficiency of 
Single Screw Cargo Ships,” Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers (New 
York), Transactions, vol. 27 (1919). 
PROTECTION AND INDEMNITY 
CLUB. A mutual insurance organization 
formed by a group of shipowners in order 
to secure cover for various risks that are 
not covered by the policies such as the first 
3 per cent of damages, liability for loss of 
life and injury, and so on. Also called pro- 
tection and indemnity association. 


These clubs are maintained by a levy 
based upon the amount of tonnage owned 
by the members of the club, each making 
his proportionate contribution to the fund 
of the club. 

PROTEST, 1. A declaration made by the 
master of a vessel before a notary public 
in the United States and Great Britain or 
a tribunal of commerce on the European 
Continent, or before the consul of the 
country from which the ve-ssel hails if in 
a foreign port, on arrival in port, when, 
through stress of weather, it has not 
been practicable to adopt ordinary precau- 
tions in the matter of ventilation for 
perishable cargoes; when the condition of 
the cargo or any part thereof at the time 
of shipment is such as to load to the 
belief that damage or some further damage 
has occurred during the voyage; when any 
serious brcacdi of a charter party by the 
charterer in a foreign port happens; when a 
vessel experiences bad weather while at sea 
and when the master Inus reason to believe 
that the cargo is damaged or part of the 
deck load lost overboard. Copies of the 
protest are frequently dein:mded by under- 
writers in the event of a (^laim. Protests are 
received as evidence in tril>unals on the 
Continent, but they cannot be made use 
of as evidence in courts of law in the United 
King<lom in favor of the party making the 
protest except by the consent of both parties 
concerned. 

Fr: Rapport de Mer; Ger: Seeprotest; 
Vcrklarung. 

2. A sworn statement made by a survivor 
of a shipwi’ock giving full particulars of its 
cause, and so on, as far as is known. 
PROTEST FLAG. International Code flag 
B flown from the starboard spreader of a 
sailing yacht during a race. It is a signal 
to inform the committee that one of the 
racing rules under which the race is held 
has been disregarded by another vessel. 

Fr: Pardllon de Reclamation; Ger: Pro- 
testflugge, 

PROTRACTOR, Navigational instrument, 
usually in the form of a graduated, semi- 
circle made of transparent material, used 
for laying down or measuring angles on a 
chart. Also called plotter. 

See Three-Arm Protractor, 

PROVISION. To provide the necessary 
foodstuffs for the voyage of a ship. 

Fr: Ravitailler; Avitailhr; Ger: Verpro- 
viantieren. 
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PROW—PUDDING FENDER 


PROW. 1, A sailing barge of Bombay har- 
bor. It has long, pointed, slightly sheered 
bows and a round stern; is very beamy, and 
is rigged with a single mast, raking forward, 
on which is set a lateen sail. There are no 
headsails. Small decks are fitted at the 
ends and bulkheads enclose these spaces. 
Length over-all 65 to 80 ft. Beam 20 to 28 
ft. Depth 6% to 8 ft. Tonnage 50 to 100. 

2. The part of the bow above water. 
PSYCHROMETER. An instrument which 
measures relative humidity of the atmos- 
phere, by comparing the simultaneous read- 
ings of wet-bulb and dry-bulb thermometers. 

Fr: Fsychrometre ; Ger: Psychrometer. 
PUBLIC ARMED VESSEL. An armed 
vessel converted to a public purpose, com- 
missioned by a government and manned 
by naval officers and crew. 

PUBLIC ENEMIES. In maritime law, 
enemies of the country. The forces of a 
country which is at war with that to which 
the carrier belongs. It does not include 
pirates or mob violence of any kind and 
covers only enemies of the country of the 
carrier, not of the shipper. Where rebellion 
goes so far as to produce de facto a state of 
war the carrier would be protected by the 
public enemies clause. Also called King’s 
enemies (G. B.). j 

PUBLIC PORT. A commercial port owned 
and operated directly by a state or munici- 
pality. When some of the port properties 
are owned privately and others by the state 
or municipality a varying degree of public 
degree is exercised and the port may be 
classified as “semipublic port.” 

PUBLIC ROOM. In a passenger vessel, 
one of the rooms for the use of all passen- 
gers of the same class, i.e., dining room, 
smoke room, lounge, and so on. 

Fr: Salle de Reunion; Ger: Gesellschajts^ 
raum, 

PUBLIC STORE AND GENERAL 
ORDER CLERK (U. S.). One who keeps 
a record of all packages designated by the 
customs for examination and appraisal at 
the appraisers stores or public stores. 
PUBLIC TRUST PORT. A commercial 
port owned by and administered through a 
public trust composed of nonsalaried rep- 
resentatives of the municipality and of the 
various commercial and labor interests 
centered at the port. 

PUBLIC VESSEL. A vessel owned or 
chartered by a State or by the niler of a 


State for carrying out public duties such as 
the transportation of troops, ammunition, 
stores, scientific expeditions. Men-of-war 
and naval auxiliaries are immediately identi- 
fied with the personality of the State. Both 
on the high seas and in foreign ports they 
are floating portions of the territory of their 
state. They may not, as neutrals, be visited, 
searched, or detained by belligerents. Public 
vessels include dispatch vessels, school ships, 
naval colliers, revenue vessels, lighthouse 
tenders, and generally all vessels employed 
in the service of the state for public purposes 
only. According to the U. S. Tariff Act of 
1922 only such vessels which are not per- 
I mitted by the law of the nations to which 
they belong to be employed in the trans- 
portation of passengers or merchandise in 
trade are considered as public vessels. 

Fr: Navire Public; Ger: Staatsdienst- 
schiff. 

Great Britain, Foreign Office, Miscellaneous 
Papers 2 and 3, 1938, International Conven- 
tion for ^ the Unification of Certain Rules 
Concerning the Immunity of State Owned 
Ships; Matsunami, N., Immunity of State 
Ships, London, 1924; U. S. Naval War Col- 
lege, “The Classification of Public Vessels,” 
International Law Topics, Washington, 1915. 
PUCKER. A wrinkled seam in sailmaking. 
PUCKER (to). A term used by sailmakers. 
To pucker two cloths of unequal length 
which are sewed together means to elimi- 
nate the difference in length by eating the 
slack on the seam of the longer. Also called 
to eat in. 

Fr: Boire le mou; Ger: Fallen; Einhalten, 
PUDDING (U. S.). A thick wreath of 
yams, strands, matting and oakum for fend- 
ing and chafing purposes, tapering from the 
middle toward the ends, grafted all over 
and placed on a boat’s stem. A lay of strand 
around a metal ring, when a hemp rope is 
to be fastened to it, to prevent excessive 
chafing of the rope. In Great Britain called 
puddening. 

Fr: Emhoudinure; Ger: Schamfielungs- 
matte, Schamfielkissen, 

PUDDING CHAIN. Short link chain 
occasionally used for running rigging. It runs 
well over sheaves and is easy to belay. It is 
used for jib halyards and sheets in small 
trading vessels, but has lately been gener- 
ally replaced by flexible wire. 

Ger: Takelungskette, 

PUDDING FENDER. A fender with 
tapering ends made of old rope, unlaid and 
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served with spun yarn to about 6 in. in 
diameter, covered with canvas or with rope 
matting. Also called dolphin. Pudding 
fenders when used on ship’s boats are 
attached to a coir rope. 

Fr: Boudin de Defense; Ger: Taufender; 

Leguan. 

PU-HOE. A dugout paddling canoe with 
single outrigger from the Society Islands. 
Length 15 to 28 ft. Breadth 16 to 19 in. 
Depth 12 to 18 in. (Average.) 

PULL. The effort exerted on an oar. 
PULL (to). To row. To propel a boat by 
oars. To transport by rowing. In nautical 
parlance the word ^^row” is seldom used. 

Fr: Nager; Ger: Rudem. 

PULPIT. A platform for the harpooner, 
on the end of the bowsprit in a sword-fishing 
boat. 

PULVERIZED COAL. General name for 
any carbonaceous fuel passed through a 
preliminary crusher and having its moisture 
content reduced 1 to 5 per cent according 
to the nature of the fuel, and subsequently 
ground to an extremely fine powder. Also 
called pulverized fuel. The state of fineness 
of this powder should be such that 85 per 
cent will pass through a mesh of 40,000 holes 
to the square inch. The coal powder is 
blown into the furnace by a soft air blast, 
ignition and complete combustion taking 
place almost instantaneously with maximum 
temperature. Any coal can be used for puL 
verizing, low grade, cheap fuels being as 
serviceable as high class bunker coal. Pow- 
dered coal as delivered to ship’s bunkers 
weighs about 37 lb. per cubic foot, whereas, 
the ordinary run of mine coal weighs about 
47 lb. per cubic foot. 

Fr: Charbon Pulverisi ; Ger: Pulverkohle. 
Brand, J. C., “Pulverised Fuel for Marine 
Purposes,” Institution of Naval Architects 
(London), Transactions, vol. 69 (1927); 
Jackson, R., “Modern Developments in Pul- 
verized Coal Firing,” Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders in Scotland (Glas- 
gow), Transactions, vol. 70 (1926-28). 
PUMP. The number and type of pumps 
required on board a merchant ship accord- 
ing to classification rules or government 
regulations vary in relation to the tonnage 
of the vessel, her type or trade, and her 
mode of propulsion. Sailing vessels are 
required to carry two hand pumps with 
hold suctions, and, if iron or steel built, a 
supplementary pump must be fitted to the 


forepeak. On mechanically propelled cargo 
vessels a minimum of two steam or motor 
pumps and one hand pump is required, the 
latter having its suction pipe connected to 
the bilge piping. The 1929 Conference for 
Safety of Life at Sea provides that passenger 
vessels, if more than 300 ft. long, should 
cany three mechanically driven pumps. 
Pumps for marine service can be classed 
into three groups: (1) centrifugal pumps; 
(2) reciprocating pumps, steam or motor 
driven; (3) rotary pumps. 

Fr: Pompe; Ger: Pumpe. 

See Admiralty Pump, Ballast Pump, 
Bilge Pump, Fire and Bilge Pump, 
Centrifugal Pump, Donkey Pump, 
Downton Pump, Fire Pump, Hand 
Pump, Hand Deck Pump, Head 
Pump, Sanitary Pump, Stripping 
Pump, Submersible Pump, Vari- 
able Delivery Pump, Water Service 
Pump. 

Blcickcn, B., “Neucre Bordpumpen aller 
Art,” Schijfba7i, Berlin, vol. 35 (Nov., 1934); 
Frohwein, P. H., Marine Pumps, Scranton, 
Pa., 1933; Schaefer, D., “Bordpumpen,” 
Verein Dcutscher Ingenieure. Zeitschrift, 
Berlin, vol. 80, no, 27 (1936). 

PUMP BRAKE WINDLASS. A hand 
windlass worked by means of two long 
brake beams fastened by connecting rods 
to a pawl and ratchot gear. With this gear 
the cable holder is made to revolve on each 
up-and-down motion of the brake beams. 

Fr: Guindeau d Pompe; Ouindeau d 
Bringuebale; Ger: Pumpspill. 
PUMPING PLAN. A drawing of the 
entire length of the ship comprising sec- 
tional elevation and plan of the inner 
bottom and showing the subdivision of the 
double bottom, the holds, deep tanks, oil 
storage and settling tanlcs, and bunkers. The 
sizes and positions of suctions, air pipes, 
sounding pipes, and so on, are shown, also 
the approximate arrangement of piping 
outside the machinery space. Bilge suction 
wells are also shown and, in oil fuel ships, 
such cofferdams as may be required between 
tanks carrying oil and those carrying fresh 
water, and the gutterways at the base of 
oil fuel bunkers. 

Fr: Plan de Tuyautage de Coque; Ger: 
Lenz- und Ballasteinrichtungsplan, 
PUMPMAN. Petty oflSlcer who tends to 
and maintains one or more power-driven 
pumps for handling liquid cargoes such as 
oil or molasses from or to a ship. He ke^ps 
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Pump Brake Windlass 


a close watch on the temperature of the 
cargo and equipment, to keep the cargo 
below flash and fire points; arranges and 
connects suction and discharge pipe lines 
and hose and operates valves as required. 
He must hold a certificate of competence 
for pumpman. 

PUMP ROOM. A compartment in tank 
vessels where the pumping plant for han- 
dling cargo is installed. It runs right across 
the vessel from deck to bottom, with the 
pumps placed as low as possible in order to 


facilitate draining. In some instances, to 
suit the vessel’s trim, the pump room is 
placed just forward or abaft the bridge 
superstructure, and in others it is located 
aft, forward of the after cofferdam. 

Pr: Chamhre des Pompes; Ger: Pumpm- 
rauTYi. 

In oil tankers over 400 ft. long two pump 
rooms are provided as a rule, for loading 
and unloading purposes and, in addition, a 
ballast pump room is sometimes arranged for 
in the forehold or abaft the forepeak taj^. 
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PUMP STRAINER. 

See Rose Box. 

PUMP STRUM. 

See Rose Box. 

PUMP WELL. In small vessels with hand 
pumps, a compartment or casing extending 
from the ship’s bottom to the ’tween deck 
or the upper deck as the case may be, and 
containing the pumpstocks, and so on. It is 
used for removing bilge water which collects 
in the limbers, or water that enters in the 
event of a leak, 

Fr: Archipompe; Ger: Pumpensod; 

Pumpensimpj. 

PUNCHED HOLE. A hole produced by 
pushing the waste material through a hole 
in a die, the metal yielding by shearing 
around the edge of the hole. Holes are 
generally punched from the side which will 
form the faying surface. 

Fr: Trou Poingonne; Ger: Amgestanztcs 

Loch. 

PUNCHING. A process for making holes 
in plates and shapes by means of a punch 
and die. On account of the diic+ility of the 
metal the hole so formed is slightly conical. 
The usual practice in shipbuilding is to use 
coned neck rivets with punched holes so 
that the neck of the rivet will fit the cone 
of the hole caused by the punch. 

Fr: Poingonnage; Ger: Ausstanzen. 
PUNGAY. Indian dugout canoe employed 
in fishing on the coast of North Kanara, 
It has a capacity from 1 to 3 tons and is 
worked by a crew of 8. In hull form it is 
similar to the odam canoe from Malabar. 
PUNGY. Also pungie. A type of keel 
schooner once common on the Chesapeake 
Bay, United States, of the “Baltimore 
Clipper’* model. These vessels had much 
deadrise, raking stem and stempost, and 
considerable drag to the keel. The stem at 
rabbet was usually curved, the head long 
and pomted in profile. The stern was broad 
and square, with thin quarters. The tran- 
soms had little overhang, and were usutilly 
in the old fashion (upper and lower 
transom). The hull was wide and the bows 
full on deck #but sharp below. Bulwarks 
were usually open, or a log rail, like that 
of a small boat, was fitted; rails were very 
low. Length on deck 58 ft. Beam 17 ft. 6 in. 
Draft of water at post 6 ft. 1 in. (Typical.) 

These schooners were employed in oyster 
dredging, in the fruit trade to the West 
Indies, and as ordinary traders. They had 
the reputation of being fast sailers but 


wet; their capacity was small. The masts 
raked sharply. The rig consisted of gaff 
sails, main gaff^ topsail, single jib, and main 
topmast staysail. Some had a fore-topmast. 
PUN I. A single-oulrigg(}r dugout canoe of 
the Manihiki Islands, Polynesia. 

PUNT. Flat-bottomed, open boat of sim- 
ple construction with flaring sides, raking 
transoms at bow and stern, and rockered 
fore-and-aft botl,om line. Also called flat. 
The piint is usually built for rowing or 
poling but is occasionally used as a sailing 
craft, in which cjisc a centerboard is pro- 
vided. In some localities punts are fitted 
with engines and used for fishing. 

The term “Punt” was formerly applied in 
a genoric sense to various craft used as 
ferries, bargi’s and lighters. Nowadays it is 
usually confined to a lightly built, flat- 
bottomed pleasure craft very long in pro- 
portion to its breadth, wii.h s(iuare ends and 
sides slightly narrowing from the center 
toward the how and stem. It is propelled by 
polowS. The word also refers to a roughly 
built flat-bottomed heavy duty boat with 
square ends used for painting or other 
work on the ship’s side when in port. It is 
usually propelled by stalling. Length 10 to 
14 feet. 

Fr: Plata; Ger: Mtauerprahm; Stcch- 
halm; Finite. 

See Fenland Punt, Galley Punt, Hastings 
Punt, Itchen Punt, Newfoundland 
Sealing Punt, Quay Punt, Sailing 
Punt, Southwold Beach Punt. 
PUNTER. A Dutch flat-bottomed craft 
similar to the hoogaars with sharp rising 
stem, but of smaller tonnugo. Larger punten 
are half-de(^kod. Smaller boats are open. 
Those used for fishing are fitted with a well 
The rig generally adojitcd consists of jib- 
headed mairwail with boom and foresail 
Length over-all 20 to 40 ft. 

PURCHASE. A general term for any 
mechanical arrangement of tackle which 
increases the force applied by a combina- 
tion of pulley.s. The French word caliome 
and the German term gien usually refer to 
a threefold or a fourfold purchase. 

In all cases where the two blocks of a 
purchase are alike, the hauling part leads 
from the block to which the standing part 
makes fast, while in ea.ses where one of the 
blocks has an extra sheave, the hauling part 
leads from this block and the standing part 
from the other. 

Fr: Caliome; Ger: Tahel; Oien. 
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See Bell Purchase, Cant Purchase, Cat 
Purchase, Double Purchase, Four- 
fold Purchase, Kent Purchase, 
Single Purchase, Tack Purchase, 
Topping Lift Purchase, Treble 
Purchase, Twofold Purchase, 
Union Purchase, Union Purchase 
System, Vang Purchase. 

PURPLE LIGHT. The glow of purple or 
rosy color which can be observed over the 
western sky after sunset and the eastern sky 
before sunrise. 

PURSE BOAT. A double-ended open row- 
boat of rugged construction used in the 
menhaden fisheries of the Atlantic coast. 
Also called seine boat. During fishing opera- 
tions the two seine boats work in pairs, 
each carrying half of the seine net stowed 
near the stem immediately forward of the 
after thwart. The frames, gunwales and 
thwarts are made of hardwood, the planking 
and flooring of white cedar or a similar 
wood. Platforms of 2 to 3 ft. in length are 
built about one foot below the gunwale at 
each end. There are 4 thwarts, 1 aft and 3 
forward. To maintain the boat on an even 
keel when the seine is carried, the stern 
is built with full buttocks which gives 
greater buoyancy aft and the side planking 
is raised from 2 to 3 inches. Purse boats 
vary in length from 28 to 35 ft., with a 
breadth of 6 to 7 ft. and a depth of 2 to 3 
ft. They are pulled with 16 ft. oars. One 
of the boats is provided with a crane or 
small davit which flts into the port gun- 
wale about 10 ft. from the bow. When in 
position it stands about 18 in. above the 
gunwale. Two snatch blocks, through which 
passes the purse line when emerging from 
the water, facilitate pursing the net. Motor- 
driven purse boats have recently been 
introduced. 

PURSE LINE. A line which runs through 
metal rings fastened at the bottom of a 
purse seine by which the net is closed after 
a school of fish has been surrounded. Also 
called draw string. Every purse line is 
divided into two or three parts of equal 
length connected by a link and swivel at 
each end. 

PURSE NET. A net which consists of one 
long deep pocket, the mouth of which may 
be drawn close with cords or closed quickly. 

Fr: Filet Coulissant; Ger: Ringnetz. 
PURSER. A clerical officer on board a 
passenger vessel whose duty it is to take 


care of the ship’s books, crews’ lists, passen- 
ger lists, and all documents relating to the 
cargo. 

Fr: Commissaire; Grer: Zahlmeister, 

Hill, C. E., Purser^s Manual and Marine 
Store Keeping, New York, 1941. 



A sketch (not drawn to scaled of the end of a purse seine 



PURSE SEINE. A seine net built like 
a long shallow curtain without any bag 
in the middle. Its upper edge is buoyed 
by a cork line ; the lower edge is 
weighted with sinkers stmng on the lead 
line, the latter being about 10 per cent 
shorter than the cork line. Along the entire 
length of the lead line a number of rings 
are fastened at regular intervals with short 
ropes called ‘‘bridle lines.” Through these 
rings runs the purse line, purse rope, or 
purse string, by means of which the bottom 
of the net is closed. At each end of the net 
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are the “up-and-down lines/^ between the 
cork and lead lines. Along each of the 
np-and-down lines is a series of small rings 
through which runs the brail rope. The 
brail rope or brail line is used to lift up the 
lead line to the coik line, one end of it 
being fastened to the lead line, the other end 
to the cork line. One end of the net (called 
skifif end) is tied to the skiff with a heavy 
line about 12 fathoms long. The other end 
(called haul end) is fastened to the seine 
boat with a line about 100 fathoms long. 

Fr: Benne a Coulisse; Senne Toumante; 

Ger: Beutelnetz; Beutelgam; 

Drehwade. 

Purse seines used for tuna fishing are 
about 275 to 350 fathoms long and 28 to 
34 fathoms deep, with 5- to 7-in. meshing. 
In the sardine fisheries the nets are 200 to 
230 fathoms long and 25 to 30 fathoms deep. 

Mackerel and menhaden seines in general 
use on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and (lulf of Mexico are from 180 
to 250 fathoms long and 8 to^ 20 fathoms 
deep. For mackerel the mesh is commonly 
1% or 2 in. and for menhaden from 1% to 
2% in. They are made of a light cotton 
twine graded from a very small size on the 
ends to a heavier and stronger size in the 
bunt. 

Cod seines used in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Labrador, and Newfoundland 
fisheries are 100 to 130 fathoms long and 10 
to 15 fathoms deep. The mesh is 3 in. in 
the bunt and graduated to 5 in. at the 
extreme ends. Herring seines used in British 
North American and Newfoundland fish- 
eries are 50 to 150 fathoms long and 4 to 
10 fathoms deep, with a meshing of 1% to 
1% in. in the bunt and 2 in. in the arms. 
Scofield, W. L,, Purse Seines for California 


Sardines, California Fish and Game, vol. 12, 
no. 1 (1926); Skogsberg, T., Investigation 
of the Purse Seine Indmtry of Southern 
California, California Fish and Game, Pish 
Bulletin no. 9 (1925). 

PURSUIT. 

See Right of Pursuit. 

PUSH NET. A small net attached to a 
long handle and pushed by hand through 
the water in front of the fisherman; used 
for shrimps. The meshing varies from 
1/lOth to Ms in. 

Fr: Pousse.ux; Ger: Stosswade; Scheer- 
enwade; Schiehenetz ; Bugelhamen. 
PUT ABOUT. To tack. To go on the 
other tack. 

Fr: Changer d^Amures; Ger: Vher Stag 
gehen; Stagen. 

PUT BACK. To return to the point of 
departure. 

Fr: Rcntrer; Ger: Zuruckfahren. 

PUT IN. To enter a harbor, especially 
when deviating from the regular course to 
seek shelter or for some other fortuitous 
cause. 

Fr: Rclacher; Ger: Emlaufen, 

PUT TO SEA. To leave a port or road- 
stead and go to sea. 

Fr: Prendre la mer; Ger: In See stechen; 
Auslaufen, 

PUTTY GUN. A device used by calkers 
to fill with a mixture of rod lead and putty 
spa(5cs between faying surfaces which do not 
fit properly. A screwed plug forces the 
putty into the joint under great pressure 
and fills all the cavities. Also called red lead 
injector. 

Fr: Pompe d Mastic; Ger: Kittspritze, 


Q 


Q.S.S. QTJjmRXiPLB SCREW STEAMER. 

Q.S.M. QUADRTTRIE SCREW MOTOR SHIP. 

Q-SHIP. A merchant vessel fitted with 
hidden armament for antisubmarine war- 
fare. Ostensibly unarmed merchantm^, they 
acted as a lure for surface gunfire attack by 
U-boats, until the latter came within range — 
at that time the Q-ship dropped its peaceful 
role and returned fire. Used successfully in 
World War I. 

QUADRANT. See Rudder Quadrant, Dan- 
geroiti Quadrant, Skylight Quadrant 


QUADRANTAL CORRECTOR. One of 
the two hollow spheres made of pure soft 
iron, free from retained magnetism, secured 
by screw bolts to slotted supporting arms 
at each side of the binnacle on the athwart- 
ship line through the compass. The centers 
of the spheres are in the same horizontal 
plane as the compass needles. The earth’s 
magnetism magnetizes these spheres through 
induction. The induced magnetism of the 
spheres then tends to force the compass 
needle back into the direction of magnetic^, 
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north, in compensation for the horizontally 
placed symmetrical soft iron in the ship. 
Also called compensating globe. 

Fr: Globe Compensateur; Ger: Quad- 
mntalkugel. 

QUADRANTAL DEVIATION. A deflec- 
tion of the compass needle from the mag- 
netic meridian caused by the induced 
magnetism in a ship^s horizontal soft iron. 
It changes its sign, or becomes easterly or 
westerly, in alternate quadrants. 

Fr: Deviation Quadrantale; Ger: Viertel- 
krcisartige Deviation. 



QUADRANT DAVIT, QUADRANTAL 
DAVIT. A straight steel davit in which the 
lower end forms a semicircular arc cogged 
on its circumference. The cogs on the arc or 
quadrant work in a flat rack fastened to 
the deck as the boat is swung out. 

Fr: Bossoir d Secteur; Ger: Quadrant- 
daviL 

QUADRANT TILLER, A rudder tiller in 
the form of an arc of a circle, a half circle, 
or a complete circle. It consists of a casting 
or of a forged hub with arms, the circum- 
ferencial part being built up of plates and 
angles. Also called sectional tiller. 

Ft: Meche d Secteur; Bane d Secteur; 
Ger: Quadrant Ruderpinne. 
QUADRATURE. The relative position of 
two celestial bodies when the difference of 
their longitudes is 90®. 

Fr: Quadrature; Ger: Quadratur. 
QUADRUPLE-EXPANSION ENGINE. 
A multiple expansion reciprocating steam 
engine with four stages. 

QUAGGY (G. B,), The condition of tim- 
ber which is heart-shaken, occurring often 
in trees growing on loose sandy soil. 


QUARANTINE. The period during which 
a vessel is detained in isolation until free 
from any contagious disease among the 
passengers or crew. The word is now applied 
to the sanitary regulations which are the 
modern substitute for quarantine. 

Fr: Quarantaine; Ger: Quarantdne, 

See Pratique. 

U. S. Public Health Service, Report 114, 
Information Regarding Quarantine and 
Immigration for Ship Burgeons, Washington, 
1940; U. S. Public Health Service, Quaran- 
tine Laws and Regulations of the U. S., 
Washington, 1920; U. S. State Department, 
Treaty Series 762, Convention Revising the 
International Sanitary Convention, Wash- 
ington, 1928. 

QUARANTINE ANCHORAGE. The area 
at the harbor entrance, usually designated 
by yellow buoys, within which vessels 
anchor for the exercise of quarantine regu- 
lations. 

QUARANTINE BOAT. Small craft of 
various t 3 q)es which meet incoming vessels 
on their arrival in port. Carries the health 
officer responsible for the enforcement of 
quarantine regulations. 

Fr: Bateau de la Sante; Ger: Quarantdne- 
fahrzeug. 

QUARANTINE BUOY. One of the yel- 
low buoys at the entrance of a harbor indi- 
cating the place where vessels must anchor 
for the exercise of quarantine regulations. 
QUARANTINE DECLARATION. A 
document signed by the captain and the 
ship’s doctor before the port health officer 
when a ship arrives at the quarantine sta- 
tion. It gives the name of the ship, tonnage, 
number of crew, first port of voyage and 
date of sailing, intermediate ports called 
at, number of passengers for the port at 
which the vessel is arriving, number of 
transit passengers, cases of infectious dis- 
eases during voyage, deaths, nature of cargo, 
name of agents. The port health officer then 
proceeds with the medical inspection of 
passengers and crew. Also called entry 
declaration. 

QUARANTINE DUES. A charge against 
all vessels entering a harbor to provide for 
the maintenance of medical control service. 
Also called quarantine fees. 

Fr: Droits de Quarantaine; Ger: Quaran- 
tdnegeld. 

QUARANTINE FLAG. A yellow flag used 
as a sanitary signal. It is displayed by all 
vessels entering a harbor; also when a con- 
tagious or infectious disease exists on board, 
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or when the vessel has been placed in quar- 
antine. 

Fr: Pavilion Sanitaire; Ger: Qvarantdne 
Plagge. 

QUARANTINE HARBOR. A place where 
vessels in quarantine are stationed when 
arriving from contaminated ports. 

Fr: Port de Qmrantaine; Ger: Quaran-- 
tdnehajen. 

QUARANTINE SIGNAL. Signals flown 
by vessels required to show tlieir slate of 
health. By day “Q” of the International 
Code signifies ''Ship is healthy — ^free pra- 
tique requested.” Flag “Q” over first 
substitute signifies that the ship has had 
cases of infectious diseases or that there 
has been unusual mortality among rats on 
board. Flag “Q” over flag ^'L” signifies "Ship 
is infected.” By night a vessel entering 
harbor exhibits a red light over a white 
light more than 6 ft, apart, which signifies 
that the ship is awaiting free pratique. 

Fr: Signal Sanitaire; Ger: QuarantanC'- 
signal. 

QUARANTINE STATION. A medical 
control center located in an isolated spot 
ashore where patients with contagious dis- 
eases from vessels in quarantine are taken. 
It is also used for passengers and crews of 
vessels arriving from suspected ports while 
fumigation or any other disinfection is 
carried out on board ship. 

Fr: Lazaret; Station quarantenaire ; Ger: 
Qmrantdnestation. 

QUARTER. 1. The curved portion of a 
ship on either side at the stern. The upper 
part of a vessel’s sides near the stern. The 
term “quarter” literally implies one quarter 
of the ship, but usually applies to 45® abaft 
the beam. 

Fr: Hanche; Ger: Vierung. 

2. The part of a yard just outside the 
slings. 

Ft: Brasseyage; Ger: Achthant. 

3. To sail with the wind on the quarter. 
To quarter the sea means to bring the sea 
first on one quarter and then on the other. 
This is frequently resorted to when running 
before a heavy sea in a small boat. 
QUARTER BEAM LENGTH. A factor 
used in yacht measurement formulas. It is 
the length of the hull taken parallel with 
the fore-and-aft vertical plane at a distance 
from it equal to one-quarter of load water- 
line breadth and one-tenth of this breadth 
above the load waterline. 


QUARTER BLOCK. 1. A term applied 
to single lead blocks placed under a yard 
close in, amidships, for the sheets and clew 
lines of a sail set above to reeve through. 
They are frequently shackled to the shng 
yoke. 

Fr: Poulie de sous vergue; Povlie de bas 
cul; Ger: Marsschotenblock. 

2. One of the lower blocks of the spanker 
sheet purchase. It is hooked to an eyeplate 
at the side of the deck. 

3, Metal sheave which acts as fairleader 
for the wheel chains or ropes to the tiller 
or quadrant. 

Fr: Rea de retour de drosse; Ger: 
Steuerreep Lcitrolle. 

QUARTER BOARDS. Light boarding 
which extended around the quarters and 
stern above the quarter rail. (Obsolete.) 
QUARTER BOAT, Any boat hung on 
davits over the ship’s quarter. 

QUARTER BREAST. A breast line 
extending from the ship’s quarter and hold- 
ing the stern of the vessel to the dock or 
quay. 

Fr: Traversier Airihe; Ger: Heck Dwars- 
tau. 

QUARTER-DECK. 1, A term applied to 
the afterpart of the upper deck. In a general 
way this term was used to indicate the por- 
tion of the upper deck extending from the 
mainmast to the stem. If there is a poop, 
as far aft as the poop. 

Fr: Gaillard d'Arrihre; Ger; Halbdeck; 
Achtcrdeck; Quarterdeck. 

2. In naval vessels, that portion of the 
weather deck which is reserved for the use 
of officers. 

QUARTER FAST. 

See Quarter Rope. 

QUARTER GALLERIES. Ornamented 
projections from the quarters of a square- 
sterned ship, which were intended to dec- 
orate and provide a finish to the quarters. 
They are still found on some Arab craft. 

Fr: Bouteilles; Ger: Windvierungsgale- 
rien. 

QUARTERING SEA. A sea that strikes 
the ship’s quarter or about 45® abaft the 
beam. A sea running in such direction as to 
break against the weather quarter of the 
vessel. 

Ger: Backstagweise See. 

QUARTER IRON. Inboard boom iron of 
a topmast studding-sail boom, located about 
two-thirds out on the yard, fitted with 
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hinges to clamp and unclamp around the 
boom. (Obsolete.) 

QUARTER KNEE. A lodging knee tim- 
ber connecting the ship's sides with the 
transom. A knee fitted horizontally between 
the gunwale and the crosspiece in a square- 
sterned rowboat. Also called transom knee. 

Fr: Courbe d'J^cusson; Ger: Heckknie. 
QUARTER LIFT, One of the boom top- 
ping lifts leading from an non band on the 
spar up to and through a single block under 
the eyes of the rigging at the lower mast- 
head, thence down on deck. The band is 
placed at about quarter length from the end 
of the spar. Each hauling part is usually 
provided with a purchase. 

Fr: Balancine de gui; Ger: Baumdirk; 
Baumtoppnant. 

QUARTER LINES. Traces of the vertical 
planes running fore and aft on either side of 
the center line half way between that line 
and the ship’s side. 

QUARTERMASTER. An able-bodied sea- 
man specially entrusted with the steering of 
the vessel. There are usually in large vessels 
two quartermasters in each watch: each one 
taking a spell of two hours at the wheel. 
Quartermasters are also detailed for signal- 
ing and soimding and have charge of some 
of the navigating appliances such as log 
lines, lead lines, sounding machines, and 
so on. 

In naval vessels, quartermasters are petty 
officers associated with the navigation of 
the ship, steering, taking soundings, and 
the like. 

Fr: Timonier; Ger: Steurer, 

See Iron Quartermaster. 

QUARTER MOORING. See Spring. 
QUARTER POINT. The fourth of the 
distance from one point of the compass to 
another, equivalent to about two degrees 
and forty-nine minutes. Also called quarter. 

Fr: Qmrt de Rhumb; Ger: Viertelkom- 
passstrich, 

QUARTER RAIL. On American schooners, 
a light open railing fitted above the bul- 
warks and extending around the quarters 
and stem of the vessel. It serves as guard 
for the quarter deck. Also called quarter- 
deck rail, monkey rail. 

Ger: Heckreling; Monkireling, 

QUARTER ROPE. 1. A rope or hawser 
holding a vessel by the quarter. It acts as 
a quarter spring. Also called quarter line, 
quarter fast. 


Fr: Traversier Arriere; Ger: Hintere 
Seitenfeste. 

See Spring. 

2. In a trawl net one of the lines fastened 
to the foot of the bosom at each end then 
rove through a becket on the headrope. Its 
purpose is to close the net when hauling it 
on board- Also called leech line. 

Fr: Vire-Vire; Ger: Knuppeltau. 
QUARTER RUDDER. A rudder slung in 
an obhque direction at the side of the stem 
from a strong crossbeam which projects 
over each quarter. Most rudders of this 
type are hung with slings made of rattan 
or similar material, the friction of which 
helps to keep them in the desired position. 
Quarter rudders are still used in native craft 
of the Pacific islands, Malaya, and so on. 

Fr: Gouvemail Lateral; Ger: Seiten- 
ruder. 

QUARTERS. 1. See Accommodation. 

2. Those parts in a trawlnet where the 
wings join the belly. 

3. Individual stations for the crew and 
passengers for fire drill or boat drill and in 
all emergencies. In naval vessels, the crew 
is at quarters when the men are manning 
their designated stations. 

Fr: Pastes; Ger: Station. 

See Firemen’s Quarters, Seamen's 
Quarters. 

QUARTERSAWED PLANK. 

See Rift Sawed Plank. 

QUARTER SAWING. Sawing boards 
radially from a log so that the annular rings 
are perpendicular or nearly so, to the face. 
Quarter-sawed lumber shrinks less, does not 
sliver and wears more evenly than flat- 
sawed lumber. Also called rift sawing. 
QUARTER SLING. One of the supports 
of a yard on either side of its center. 

Fr: Suspente; Ger: Rahestropp. 
QUARTER STANCHION. Name given 
to stanchions supporting deck beams when 
two of them are used imder each beam and 
they are placed one on each side of the 
middle line. Also, a strong stanchion form- 
ing the extreme boundary in a square- 
sterned wooden vessel. 

Ft: Epontille LatSrale; Ger: Seitenstutze. 
QUARTER TACKLE. A purchase fast- 
ened to the quarter of a lower yard to hoist 
boats or heavy weights. It is composed of a 
double block and a single block with hook 
and thimble. 

Ger: Klapplaufer, 
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QUARTER TIMBER. la a wooden vessel, 
one of the timbers secured to the transom 
frame to help in forming the counter. 

Ft: Branchette; Ger: Hinterer Seiten- 
aufianger. 

QUARTER WATCH. One half of the 
watch on deck. 

Fr: Demi Bordie. 

See Watch. 

QUARTER WIND. A wind which is blow- 
ing four points abaft the beam. The ship 
is then said to be quartered or veering. 

Ger: Backstagwind. 

QUASI DERELICT. A judicial term 
sometimes used to characterize a vessel 
when the conditions are not such as to con- 
stitute technically such a vessel derelict ; as 
for instance when a ship is not abandoned 
but those on board are physically and 
mentally incapable of doing anything for 
her safety. Also, when a vessel is found 
abandoned and there is no indication of the 
intent of master and crew to return and 
resume possession; or, according to some, 
when a vessel is necessarily abandoned 
because it is afire. 

QUASI-PROPULSIVE COEFFICIENT. 
The ratio of screw efficiency behind a model 
to that in open water. It is made up of two 
terms: (1) the efficiency of the screw in 
open water, which depends upon its revolu- 
tions and speed; (2) the product of hull 
ejficiency and relative rotative efficiency. 
It is frequently used in propeller calcula- 
tions when selecting and comparing pro- 
peller for the most efficient combination of 
hull and screw. This term is also used to 
denote the ratio of effective horsepower to 
propeller (delivered) horsepower; from 
which, the required horsepower is estimated. 
Bragg, E. M., *The Quasi Propulsive Coeffi- 
cient,” Institution of Naval Architects, 
Transactions, vol. 86 (London), 1944. 

QUAY. A landing place at which vessels 
receive or discharge cargo. Also called 
wharf. 

A quay is usually a solid masonry wall 
filled in behind, as distinguished from an 
open pile structure. In the quay system of 
harbor planning, the quay wall, wareho\ise 
sheds, rail lines, roadway are all parallel 
to the ship, as distinguished from the pier 
system^ where the platform for handling the 
goods IS at an angle to the other elements. 
Fr: Qmi; Ger: Kai. 

See Ex-Quay, Tidal Quay. 

QUAYAGE. 1 . The payment made for 
the use of, or berthing at a quay. 


Fr: Droits de Quai; Ger: Kaigcld, 

2. The total length of quays, piers, or 
wharves of a port where vessels can come 
alongside for loading and discharging. 

QUAY DUES. 

See Dockage. 

QUAYMAN. 

See Man. 

QUAY PUNT. A small sailing boat found 
on the estuary of the river Fal (Cornwall), 
used as a carrier for bringing stores, and the 
like, to the larger vessels anchored in the 
roads. These boats arc half-decked, with 
waterways around the cockpit. They are 
built with straight stem and transom stern. 
The rig consists of a short pole mast, gaff 
mainsail with boom, jib-hoadod mizzen, and 
foresail which sets on a short iron bumldn. 
In the summer a larger set of sails is used, 
and a running bowsprit with jib may be 
seen, also a standing lug mizzen. Length on 
water line 25 ft. 9 in. Beam 8 ft. Draft 5 ft. 
3 in. Displatsemont 6.8 toms. (Typical.) 
QUAY RATE (G. B.). A reduced charge 
made on goods landed from a ship when 
they can be cleared with dispatch from the 
quay, in place of the ordinary landing rate. 
QUAZE. A boat employed on the Danish 
and German coasts of the Rfiltic for net 
fishing and transportation of live fish by sea. 
Also called quatze, kvase. It is built with a 
large well in which from 1% to 4 tons of 
live fish can be carried. The ketch or the cut- 
ter rigs are usually adopted and an auxiliary 
engine fitted. Tlioir gi’oss tonnage varies 
from 10 to 60. The hull is built with keel 
and clinker planking, and sharp stern. The 
sail plan includes main pole mast and small 
jigger, a boomless gaff or lug mainsail, and 
two headsaila. Pomeranian Quaze: Length 
42% to 53 ft. Breadth 16% to 18 ft. 
(Average.) 

See Handelkvase. 

QUEEN. See Queen Staysail. 

QUEENIE. A four-sided staysail set from 
the triatic or jumper stay of a schooner 
yacht. 

QUEEN STAYSAIL. A triangular topsail 
made of working or lighter canvas, set by 
staysail- or gaff-rigged schooner-yachts for- 
ward of the main topmast. Also called queen. 
Its clew is sheeted to the afterend of a 
wishbone or sprit. It derives its name from 
the schooner yacht '*Queen^’ on which it 
was first used in 1900. It is so cut on the 
foot as to clear the spring stay. 
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QUICKEN— R.F.D. 

QUICKEN. Term used in shipbuilding, I below it, well within the bounding row of 


meaning to give any part or member a sharper 
curve. To quicken the sheer means to 
shorten the radius by which the curve is 
struck. (Rare.) 

QUICK-FLASHING LIGHT. A coastal 
light showing not less than sixty flashes per 
minute. 

Fr: Feu scintillant ; Ger: Festfeuer mil 
Blitzen; Funkeljeuer. 

QUICK FREEZING. A process in refrig- 
eration of perishable cargoes mainly 
employed in the transportation of soft fruit, 
green vegetables and fish. It involves the 
freezing of the produce very rapidly by 
exposing it to the influence of very low tem- 
peratures in the region of minus 50® F., 
after which it can be stowed in an insulated 
hold for any reasonable length of time at 
a normal refrigerating temperature of a 
few degrees below freezing point, say plus 
25® F. 

QUICKSAND. Loose, yielding wet sand 
which swallows and submerges heavy 
objects. Sometimes found on sand beaches 
or banks. 

Fr: Sable mouvant; Ger: Treibsand; 
Flugsand, 

QUICKWORK. That part of a ship’s 
planking or plating which is under water 
when it is loaded. 

Fr: Oeuvres Yives; Ger: Lebendiges 
Werk. 

QUICK WORKS. Term formerly used to 
denote the vessel’s sides above the channels 
and decks. 

Fr: Accastillage ; Ger: Oberwerk, 
QUILTING. Mats nailed to the planking 
of a vessel when navigating in polar waters 
as protection against ice. 

QUILTING RIVET (U. S.). 1. One of 
the rivets placed in the middle portion of 
a doubling plate so as to keep the faying 
surfaces together at all points. Also called 
tack rivet (G. B.). 

Fr: Rivet de Capitonnage. 

2 . A rivet used to secure a plate to one 


rivets. 

QUILTING WELD. A plug weld used to 
secure a plate to structure below it, within 
the bounding welds. 

QUINCY. A small, flat-bottomed boat with 
straight, flared-out sides similar in build to 
the dory and found on the lower Mississippi. 

The flare on the sides has the peculiarity 
of increasing continually from bow to tran- 
som. The latter has a verj^- pronounced rake 
and forms an open V coming to a point at 
the waterline. The quincy is seldom used as 
a sailboat, but when so it is fitted with a 
centerboard and sets a large leg-of-mutton 
sail. Its length varies from 18 to 20 ft. 
QUINT ANT. An instrument similar to the 
sextant, used for measuring the altitude of 
heavenly bodies. It has an arc or limb of 
72® or one-fifth of a circle. 

QUODDY BOAT. A keel-built, double- 
ended sailing boat found on the coast of 
Maine in the vicinity of Passamaquoddy 
Bay. These boats were used in the herring 
fisheries ; also by lobstermen as market 
boats. Also called lubec carry-away boat. 
Length over-all 33 ft. 6 in. Length, water- 
line, 30 ft. Beam 11 ft. 3 in. Depth at hold 
4 ft. 6 in. Draft 5 ft. (aft). (Obsolete.) 

The hull had strong sheer, rakmg ends, 
much drag to the keel, sharp rising floors 
with rather hard bilges, hollow, well-formed 
run. The small boats had cuddies and cock- 
pits like the friendship sloops. The larger 
had a raised foredeck and trunk forward. 
They had log rails (low plank bulwarks). 
The rig varied according to size ; the smaller 
boats C20 ft. and over) were cat-rigged. The 
larger ones (30 to 40 ft.) were sloop-rigged 
wirii short bowsprit and mast well forward. 
QUOIN. A wooden chock of angular shape 
used for supporting and wedging up casks 
or other circular-shaped packages when 
stowed in a ship’s hold so that the quarters 
will carry the weight. Also called cantick 
quoin. 

Fr: Coin d^Arrimage; Ger: Stauheil; 

Kuntze, 

See Hollow-Quoin. 


R 

R.A. RIGHT ASCENSION (astrouomy). 

R.A.M.S. EIGHT ASCENSION MEAN SUN 
(astronomy) , 

r.d. BUNKING DATS (chartering). 


R.D.C. RUNNING DOWN CLAUSE (insurance). 
Red. REDUCTION (astronomy). 

Ref. REFRACTION. 

R,F.D. EAISm FOBEDECEl. 



Rm.— RACING YACHT 
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Rm. BOOM. 

r.O.b. REMAINING ON BOARD (cargo). 

R.P.M. REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 

R.T. RYE TERMS (grain trade). 

RA. 

See Rau. 

RAASCHALUPPE. 

See Schaluppe. 

RABBET. A shoulder or recess on the edge 
of a piece of wood or metal for the recep- 
tion of the edge of a similar piece. In steel 
shipbuilding it consists of a groove formed 
in the stem and equal in depth to the thick- 
ness of the plating so as to form an abut- 
ment for the bottom and side plating. 
The principal purpose of the rabbet as used 
on a wooden hull is to protect the plank 
ends and permit calking. 

Fr: Rahlure; Ger: Spundung; Sponung; 
Fah. 

RABBET LINE. The intersection of out- 
side of planking and side of keel at stem 
or sternpost. 

Fr: Trait de Rahlure; Ger: Bpundungs- 
linie. 

RABBET PLANK. 

See Hog Piece. 

RACE. A strong current of water near the 
coastline and usually marked by rips. Some- 
times caused by the meeting of two tides. 

Fr: Raz de Courant; Ger: Stromschnelle. 
RACEABOHT (IT. S.). Small sloop-rigged 
racing yacht, distinguished from a knock- 
about by having a short bowsprit and a 
larger sail area. 

RACER. 

See Racing Yacht. 

RACING. The sudden acceleration in the 
number of revolutions of a marine pro- 
peller, generally due to the pitching of the 
vessel in a seaway, which causes the screw 
to emerge partly or totally above the surface 
of the water. 

Fr: Ajfolement de VHilice; 13er: Blind’- 
laufen. 

The racing of screws may be attributed 
to either of two causes. If the propeller 
breaks the surface of the water, as the stern 
rises in a seaway, it will draw down air and 
the resistance will be immediately much 
reduced. Racing may also occur if a vessel 
is among waves, although the propeller may 
not emerge. This is probably due to the 
circular motion of the particles of water in 
the waves. The water which is traveling in 
one direction at the crest returns in opposite 
direction in the trough. This circular motion 


extends to some distance bclow^ the surface 
and if the screws find the resistance aug- 
mented or reduced as it is beneath the crest 
or trough of a wave, it reduces or increases 
its speed accordingly. 

RACING FLAG. A distinguishing flag 
flown by sailing yachts at the main mast- 
head in place of the club burgee when 
racing. It is carried as long as the yacht is 
racing but is hauled down immediately 
should the boat give up and withdraw. 
RACING GIG. A long, narrow rowing boat, 
very lightly built and adapted for racing. 
Also called race boat. Modified form of the 
ship’s gig, adapted for pleasure or racing, 
it is built with straight sheer and upright 
stem and is heavier than the skiff. It has 
lapstrake planking of pine or mahogany, 
and pulls 2 to 6 oars. The largest type has 
a length of 40 to 42 ft . ; the four oared boat 
is 29 to 40 ft. long, and the smallest 23 to 
29 ft. with a common breadth which varies 
from 40 to 51 in. 

Fr: Vole do Course; Ger: Renngig. 
RACING NUMBER. An identification mark, 
given by the race committee, displayed on 
the mainsail of racing yachts. 

It usually shows the ohm of the yacht 
and its individual number. The class letters 
are placed in a lino with the jaws of a gaff- 
hcatled mainsail and midway between the 
luff and the loach of a triangular mainsail. 
The number is placed below and near the 
leech. 

RACING RULES. A code of rules adopted 
in yacht races. International racing rules, 
founded on British experience and practice, 
have been adopted since 1907 by the fol- 
lowing countries: Argentine, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, and Sweden. 
RACING SKIFF. Long, narrow racing 
boat for one oarsman, outrigged, usually 
fitted with a sliding scat and covered in 
fore-and-aft with canvas. It is made from 
two mahogany boards 2/ 16th to 3/16th in 
thickness. Length 30 ft. Breadth 12 to 16 
in. Weight from 33 to 44 lb. Also called 
single shell (U. S.). 

Fr: Skijf; Ger: Skiff; Einer; Einskuller. 
RACING YACHT. A type of sailing yacht 
designed to traverse closed short courses, 
in comparatively sheltered waters. 

Fr: Racer; Yacht de Course; Ger: Renrtr 
jacht; Rennhooi. 

In a racing yacht speed is the principal 
object, subject to necessary consideration 
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RACK— RADIAL PADDLE WHEEL 


for seaworthiness and substantial construc- 
tion. Racing yachts are built with compara- 
tively short and deep keel and shallow fore- 
foot, which makes for quickness in turning. 
The wetted surface is cut down to a mini- 
mum to reduce resistance. The rig is gener- 
ally more lofty than in cruising yachts. 
RACK. See Belaying-Pin Rack, Ferry 
Rack, Halyard Rack. 

RACK (to). To seize two ropes together 
with cross turns. 

Fr: Brider; Ger: Recken. 

RACK AND PINION STEERING GEAR. 
A type of gear in which the rudderhead 
supports a quadrant having a rack at its 
periphery. The steering engine drives a 
vertical shaft with a large pinion that 
meshes with the rack. Any motion of the 
engine causes the quadrant and rudder to 
turn right or left. 

Fr: Appareil a gouvemer a secteur 
dente; Ger: Zahnstangengetrie- 
hener Steuerapparat, 

RACK BLOCK. A piece of wood with a 
number of fairlead sheaves set in. 

Fr: Bateau. 

RACKING. 1. Spun yarn or other stuff 
used to rack two parts of a rope together. 
Fr: Bridure; Ger: Kreuzbandsel 
2. Structural deformation of the trans- 
verse section of a ship’s hull. A vessel is said 
to be racked if, when viewed end on, it 
appears to be leaning or tilting over to one 
side. Symptoms of racking generally appear 
at the junction of the frames with the beams 
and floors. 

Fr: Deliaison; Ger: Deformation des 
Querschnittes ; Wrachung. 


Backins: Seizing: 

RACKING SEIZING. Small stuff passed 
around two ropes or spars in and over and 
under, or figure-of-eight fashion. It is used 
instead of a round seizing when the strain 
comes upon one rope or part only. Racking 
seizings are always used with wire rigging. 
Fr : Amarrage en Portugaise ; Ger : Kreuz- 
sonrung. 

RACKING STOPPER. A rope stopper 
used on deck for binding the parts of a 
tackle together and jamming them. 


RACKING TURNS. Turns taken figure- 
of-eight fashion when making a seizing or 
lashing. 

Fr: Tours Croises; Portugaise; Ger: 
Kreuztorn. 

RADAR. Radio detection and ranging, a 
development of World War II. Pulses of 
ultra-high frequency radio waves emitted 
by a transmitter aboard ship are reflected 
by solid objects and are detected upon their 
return to the sending station. A visual pic- 
ture of objects projecting above the surface 
of the sea is presented to the observer on 
the sending ship. Since conditions of light, 
darkness, fog, and so on, do not affect its 
operation, radar is of great aid in navigation. 
Not only does it afford the navigator a 
picture of nearby obstacles, such as ships 
and rocks, showing their range and bear- 
ing, but it also depicts a nearby coastline, 
with accurate location of the ship’s position 
with respect to it. 

RADDLE. To interlace, as in making boat 
gripes and flat gasket. 

RADIAGRAPH. Portable flame-cutting 
apparatus used in shipyards. The torch, 
instead of being operated by hand, as in 
the ordinary flame cutter runs along a 
trace, thus insuring better finish when mak- 
ing straight or circular cuts. 

RADIAL DAVIT, LUFFING DAVIT. A 
name given to a boat davit hinged at heel 
and pivoting in a plane transverse to the 
ship’s keel. 

Fr: Bossoir Oscillant; Ger: Barkunen; 
Radialdavit; KlappdamU 
RADIALLY INCREASING PITCH. A 
propeller blade with pitch near the tip 
greater than that near tie hub. 

Fr: Pas Croissant Radial; Ger: Radial 
verdnderliche Steigung. 

RADIAL PADDLE WHEEL. A paddle 
wheel with floats rigidly fixed to the arms 
as distinguished from the feathering type 
of wheel. 

Fr: Rous d Aubes Fixes; Ger: Bad mit 
festen Schaufeln. 

See Paddle Wheel. 

It is seldom found nowadays except where 
lightness, cheapness, and simplicity are 
prime factors in determining the choice. The 
original design of radial paddles has now 
been modified by making the parts of the 
arms to which the floats are attached at an 
angle so that the plane of entry of each 
float is nearer the perpendicular. 
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RADIAL PISTON PUMP. A type of 
pump in which the axes of the pistons are 
in the same plane, perpendicular to the drive 
shaft, and are radial to it. The Hele-Shaw 
variable displacement pump, much used in 
steering gears, is of this type, and is suited 
for use in hydraulic transmissions. 
RADIATION FOG. Fog formed in stag- 
nant air when the ground is cooled by out- 
going radiation until the lowest layer of 
air is below its dew point. Rarely encoun- 
tered at sea. 

RADIO ALARM SIGNAL. A radio signal 
used on board ship to announce that a 
radio distress signal or message is to follow. 
It consists of twelve dashes sent in one 
minute, the duration of each dash being four 
seconds and the duration of the interval 
between two dashes one second. The purpose 
of this special signal is to set in operation 
the automatic apparatus used to give the 
alarm. Coastal radio stations may use this 
signal to announce an urgent storm warning, 

Fr: Signal di’Alarme Radiotelegraphique ; 
Ger: Radio- Alarmsignal; Alarm- 
zeichen. 

See Auto Alarm. 

RADIOBEACON. A land- or lightship- 
based wireless telegraph station which trans- 
mits a regular schedule of signals from 
which a mobile receiving station, such as 
that on board ship, may take its bearings 
to determine its direction in relation to the 
beacon, or, by using two or more such 
beacons, to determine its position at sea 
and distance from the beacons. Radio bea- 
cons are used by navigators particularly in 
foggy weather, at which time the beacon 
signals are transmitted more frequently. 
Also called wireless beacon, radiobeacon 
station. 

Fr: Radiophare; Ger: Funkhahe; Radio- 
warte; Funksender. 

The signals from some radiobeacons are 
intended to enable a mobile receiving sta- 
tion to determine its bearings or direction 
in relation to the beacon and, in some cases, 
the distance from the beacon. 

Byrnes, I. F., Marine Radio Communication 
and Equipment, Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers (New York), Trans- 
actions, vol. 48 (1940) ; Mixter, G. W., A 
Primer of Navi^tion (New York, 1943); 
Putnam, G. R,, Radio Beacons and Radio 
Beacon Navigation (Washington, 1931). 
RADIO BEACON STATION, 

See Radio Beacon, 


RADIO CALL SIGNAL. A call signal 
from the international series, assigned to 
each ship and each shore radio station by 
international agreement. Also called radio 
call sign. The first letter or the first two 
letters of the signal show the nationality 
of the station. In the case of ship stations 
the call signal consists of four letters, which 
coiTosi)ond to those of the ship’s number for 
visual signaling with flags. 

Fr: Indicatif d^ Appel Radiotelegraphique; 
Ger: Radio- Anrujmgnal; Ruf zei- 
chen. 

RADIO COMPASS. An instrument used 
in connection with a compass by which the 
navigator can ascertain his bearings from 
fixed points ashore and locate his position 
by the use of radio signals. Also called 
direction finder, wireless compass, goni- 
ometer. 

Fr: Radio-GoniomUre; Goniomhre; 
Ger ; Funkpeilhompass. 

See Compass. 

The modern radio direction finder makes 
use of a closed loop or coil for the reception 
of wireless signals from a distant transmit- 
ting station, or radio beacon. The strength 
of signals received with the aid of such a 
loop depends upon its direction relative to 
that of the transmitting station. When the 
piano of the loop is directed toward the 
station the received signal is at it-s maximum 
strength, and if the coil is turned through 
a right angle the signal falls to a minimum 
intensity. When a bearing has to be taken 
the desired signals emitted by the radio 
beacon are tuned in on the loop which is 
then rotated until the position of the maxi- 
mtim or minimum signal sti’ongth is found. 
This gives the bearing of the transmitting 
station relative to the ship. By noting the 
Compaq reading of the ship's head at the 
same time, the geographical bearings of the 
transmitting station is obtained and may be 
laid off on the chart. 

Long, S. H., Navigational Wireless, London, 
1927. 

RADIO COMPASS STATION. A shore 
station equipped with a radio direction 
finder and special apparatus for determining 
the direction of incoming radio waves trans- 
mitted by ships. 

Fr: Foste Radio-OoniomStrique; Ger: 
Funkpeilstaiion. 

RADIO DIRECTION FINDER. 

See Direction Finder. 

RADIO DISTRESS SIGNAL. A radio 
distress signal announcing that the ship 
sending the signal is threatened by serious 
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and imminent danger and requests imme- 
diate assistance. It is emitted on the inter- 
national distress frequency of 500 kilocycles 
(600 meters), and consists of a group com- 
posed of three dots, three dashes, three dots 
transmitted three times. In radiotelephony 
the signal consists of the spoken expression 
“Mayday.’^ The distress signal must be fol- 
lowed as soon as possible by the distress 
message giving the position of the vessel 
in distress, the nature of help requested, and 
any other useful information. 

Fr: Signal de Detresse RadiotiUgra-^ 
phique ; Ger : Radio-N o tsignal ; 

Notzeichen. 

RADIO FOG SIGNAL. A signal made by 
a coastal radio station operating only dur- 
ing periods of fog or low visibility. 

RADIO OPERATOR. A member of the 
ship^s staff who controls the operation of 
all aparatus associated with the ship’s radio 
transmitting and receiving equipment in 
compliance with official regulations govern- 
ing its use. He regularly receives and records 
time signals, weather reports, position 
reports and other navigation and technical 
data, and as well handles all radio ship-to- 
shore and shore-to-ship communications for 
the vessel and its passengers. He may be 
assisted by one or more radio operators, 
depending on the type of ship and voyage. 
The enlistment of a duly qualified radio 
operator is compulsory for all classes of 
vessels required by the lfi29 International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
to be equipped with a radio installation. 
On U. S. vessels the radio operator must 
be licensed by the Federal Communications 
Commission as a first, second, or third class 
commercial radio operator, and must carry 
a Certificate of Service as radio operator. 
He is also called radio officer, wireless tele- 
graph operator, wireless operator, W/T 
officer. 

Ft: Radio-TMegraphiste; Operateur de 
T. S. F.; Ger: Bordjunker; Funh- 
offieier^ 

RADIO PRATIQUE (U. S.). The permis- 
sion granted by medical authorities to some 
of the larger passenger vessels whereby they 
may enter certain specified U. S. ports with- 
out stopping at quarantine. A request by 
radio giving all particulars regarding the 
sanitary conditions on board must be made 
from 12 to 24 hours before the expected 
arrival in port. 

See Pratique. 


RADIO ROOM. A room from which wire- 
less messages are sent and in which they are 
received. In large vessels it is usually a 
soundproof room placed in the upper part 
of the ship’s superstructure in a position of 
the greatest possible safety, and as high as 
practical above the load waterline. 

Fr: Paste Radiotelegraphique de Sard; 
Ger: Funhraum. 

^ Means of communication either by voice 
pipe or by telephone or in some other 
efficient manner are provided between the 
navigating bridge and the radio room. The 
installation includes the main transmitting 
and receiving set and the emergency instal- 
lation, unless the former comply with all 
the statutory requirements^ of an emergency 
station. The emergency installation must 
be provided with a source of energy inde- 
pendent of the ship’s main generating 
circuit. 

RADIO SAFETY SIGNAL. A radio sig- 
nal announcing that the station is about to 
transmit a message concerning the safety 
of navigation or giving important meteoro- 
logical warnings. It consists of the group 
“T.T.T.,” transmitted three times. This 
signal is followed by the letters and 

three transmissions of the radio call signal 
of the station sending it. 

Fr: Signal Radiotelegraphique de Secur^^ 
ite; Ger: Sicherheitsfunksignal; 
Sicherheitzeichen. 

RADIO TIME SIGNAL. Wireless signal 
emitted by certain radio stations at stated 
Greenwich time, by which the navigator is 
able to ascertain the error in his chronom- 
eter. These signals, which were formerly 
sent by hand are now transmitted auto- 
matically. Thereby a precision of half a 
tenth of a second is attained. 

Fr: Signal Horaire Radio-Telegraphique ; 
Ger: Funkentelegraphisches Zeit- 
signaL 

As a result of the International Time 
Committee conference in 1925 a new system 
of rhythmic signals was adopted, which 
comprises a series of 306 signals transmitted 
in 300 seconds of mean time. At the com- 
mencement of each of the five m i nutes a 
dash of half a second^s duration is trans- 
mitted. This dash is followed hy^ a series of 
60 dots ; the final signal at the sixth minute 
being signaled by a dash. Bugby, Bordeaux, 
Moscow, Saigon, Nauen were the principal 
stations emitting radio time signals prior 
to World War II. 

Cowie and Eckhardt, Wireless Longitude, 
U, S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Special 
Publication 109, Washington, 1924. 
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RADIO WATCH. The service performed 
by a licensed radio operator on duty in the 
radio room, listening continuously for sig- 
nals of other stations transmitting on the 
international calling and the distress fre- 
quency of 500 kilocycles. Also called wireless 
watch. The operator, regardless of message 
traffic and signals must listen on 500 kilo- 
cycles at least twice per hour during the 
international silent period, for three minutes 
beginning at 15 minutes and at 45 minutes 
past each hour Greenwich mean time. 

Fr: Service dfEcoute; Gcr: Funkwnche. 
RAFFEE, RAFFIE. A thvoe-cornorcd sail 
set over the highest yard. The foot is spread 
by the yard ; the clews haul out to the yard- 
arms, and the head or apex hoists directly 
in front of the mast to the truck. It is used 
by fore-and-aft schooners and other small 
craft rigged to carry a square sail when 
sailing before the wind or nearly so. Some- 
times it is in two pieces, one for each side 
of the mast. 

RAFIAU. 

See Pointu, 

RAFT. A conveyance of primitive design 
consisting of a quantity of material of 
sufficient buoyancy fastened together and 
used for fishing, hunting or transportation 
by water. Rafts are made of wooden logs, 
reed bundles, driftwood bark, inflated skins 
and propelled by sails, paddles or poles. 
Some sailing rafts are provided with an out- 
rigger. They are also used as a means of 
conveyance by sea, river or lake, of the 
materials composing their structure from 
their place of assembly to a market. 

Fr: Radeau; Ger: Floss. 

See Balsa, Caballito, Jangada, Gay-Beh, 
Catamaran, Teletap, Log Raft, 
Life Raft, Shasha, Teppu. 

Suder, H., Vom> Einhaum wid Floss zum 
Schiff, Institut fiir Meereskunde, Yerdffent- 
lichungen, Neue Folge, Heft 7, Berlin 
(1930). 

RAFTED ICE. A form of pancake ice in 
which cakes are overriding one another. 
RAFTER. 

See Cross Rafter, Side Rafter. 

RAFTING. The piling up of field ice 
when, due to opposing currents or changing 
directions of wind, two ice fields impinge on 
each other. The ice at the edges buckle 
with the impact and large cakes are thrown 
up on the adjacent field. 

RAG BOLT. An iron pin with barbed 
shank, used mostly where a common bolt 


cannot be clinched. Also called barb bolt. 

Fr: Chcville d Barbe; Gor: Tackholzen, 
RAGNO A VELA. Sicilian fishing boat 
from the Gulf of Catania of the bilancella 
type, with a longtli of 65 to 75 ft. and 
carrying capacity of 10 to 15 tons. Crew 
5 to 7. These boats fish in pairs, towing a 
dragnet called ^‘ragno.’^ 

RAIL PORT. A port where the largest 
portion of the traffic is handled from ship 
direct into rail truck or vice versa. 

RAIL SCREEN. A canvtis cloth occasion- 
! ally extended over openwork railing as a 
I protection against wind, rain, and spray. It 
is usually made of No. 5 or No. 6 canvas, 
fitted with brass eyelets along the tabling’, 
for lacing at top and bottom. Also called 
windscreen. 

RAIL STANCHION. Stanchions for open 
railing made of steel pipe or brass, support- 
ing the rods of the railing. 

Fr: Montan t dc Garde Corps; Chande^ 
Her; Ger: Relingstutzc; Geldnder^ 
stntze. 

RAILWAY. 

Sec Track. 

RAILWAY DRYDOCK. 

See Railway. 

RAILWAY FASHION. A system used 
for rigging a spar. A gaff is said to be rigged 
“Railway Fashion” when the forward end 
is hold to the mast by a sliding attachment 
which travels up and down a railway instead 
of the usual jaws. The same term is applied 
to a yard provided with a similar device 
instead of a parrel 

RAILWAY GAFF. A standing gaff fitted 
on its under side with a track on which 
the hanks of the head of the sail slide when 
the sail is hauled out or brailod in. 

RAISED DECK BOAT. Term which 
applies to small pleasure or service craft, 
where the topsides of the forward super- 
structure are carried higher than the point 
where the deck would be in the trunk-cabin 
type. The flush cabin top is carried across 
the full width of the boat as far as the stem. 
A forward cockpit is often featured in this 
type of construction. From the construc- 
tional standpoint, the smooth continuous 
deck from side to side without break is 
stronger and easier to fovshion than a trunk 
cabin. It gives a maximum amount of free- 
board forward and, as the sides are flared 
out, it contributes toward dryness in rough 
weather. 
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r: \\ 

Schooner Raffee and Topsail 


A. Baffee 2. Raffee Downhauls 6. Topsail Sheets 

B. Topsail 3. Bailee Sheets 7. Sqnaresail Outhauls 

1. Rafifee Halyards 4. Topsail Downhauls r. Beef Band and Points 

5. Topsail Yards, Braces 

RAISED FOREDECK. The forward por- RAISED-HEAD RIVET. Rivet with 
tion of an upper deck situated between slightly raised head, the amount of rise 
bridge and forecastle, and raised above main being only 5/16 in. for a 1%-in. rivet as 
deck level, thus forming a structural dis- compared with % in. for a button-head rivet 
continuity or break. of the same diameter. 

Ft: Demi-Gaillard ; Ger: Erhohtes For- Fr: Rivet d Tite Bombee; Ger; Spitz^ 
deck. hopjniete. 
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RAISED QtlARTER-DECK. The after 
portion of a weather deck or upper deck 
which is raised a few feet above the forward 
portion. Strictly speaking, a raised quarter- 
deck is not an erection, but may be more 
correctly described as an increase in the 
depth of the vessel over the after end. 

Fr: Demi-Dunette; Ger: Erhohtes Quar- 
ter-Deck. 

RAISED QUARTER-DECK VESSEL. A 

flush-decked vessel in which the after part 
of the upper deck has been raised 3 to 6 feet 
according to length of vessel, and is com- 
monly known as a raised quarter-deck. Tliis 
type of construction is often adopted for 
the smaller sizes of cargo ships engaged in 
the coasting and shorter oversea trades. 
This obviates the difficulty sometimes 
experienced with some cargoes in giving 
the vessel sufficient trim by the stern, owing 
to the space occupied by the propeller shaft 
tunnel. There is a considerable difference 
between an erection called a raised quarter- 
deck and such erections as complete or 
partial awning decks, poops and forecastles. 
A raised quarter-deck is not a true erection, 
but a bona fide integral part of the ship’s 
structure, the term erection being used only 
for purposes of convenience. Raised quarter- 
deck ships are built with one deck only, and 
are used principally in the coal and timber 
trades. 

Fr: Navire d Demz-Dunette ; Ger: 

Erhohtes Qmrterdeckschiff. 

RAISED TANK TOP. A tank top sloping 
from the centerline towards the bilges. 
This type of construction is occasionally 
adopted with a high centerline girder. 

See Tank Top. 

RAKE. The inclination from the perpen- 
dicular of a mast, funnel, stem or sternpost, 
etc. The overhang of a vessel forward. 

Fr; Quite; Ger: Fall; Neigung, 

RAKE AFT. The inclination towards aft, 
of a vessel’s stern post, mast, etc. The hulls 
of ordinary trading vessels have no rake aft 
at the stem, this being confined to small 
sailing craft such as fishing vessels and 
yachts. The rake aft of masts on sailing 
vessels ensures that sails will be lifting 
rather than depressing when running before 
the wind or nearly so. However, when sail- 
ing close hauled, the angle of heel at which 
all lifting effect due to rake disappears, is 
very small. In former days a pronounced 
rake of spars was a feature of all fast fore- 


and-afters. It brought the leeches of sails 
nearer to the vertical, and thus the unsup- 
ported side of the sail was relieved of the 
pull exercised on it by the actual weight 
of the sail. The sail set better and was 
easier to make. The rake of masts also 
made for efilcicncy and greater ease in 
supporting them by shrouds and rigging, 
and rendered possible the sharper bracing 
of yards. 

Fr: Quite; Ger: Hacke. 

Sec Afterrake, Forerake, Overrake, 
RAKING STEM. A straight stem having 
a forward rake or extending beyond the 
forward perpendicular. A raking stem tends 
to minimize under-water damage in case of 
collision, and promotes better stream-line 
flow at the bow. In addition, it increases 
reserve buoyancy and improves seaworthi- 
ness. 

Fr: Etrave Mancie; Ger: Amsohiessender 
Vorsteven. 

RALLY. One of a series of drives with 
battering rams by which the launching 
wedges are gradually and evenly driven in 
all along the whole length of the ship, just 
before launching, in order to transfer the 
weight of the hull from the keel bloclcs and 
shores to the cradle and sliding ways. 

Fr: VoUe. 

RAM. 

See Ram Schooner. 

RAMARDOO. Australian one-piece sewed 
bark canoe of the Lcewalloo tribe from 
Pellew Islands, Gulf of Carpentaria. 

RAM BOW. A curved bow receding above 
the waterline. It is seen on American cat 
boats and on some canoes. Also called 
tumble-home bow. 

RAM LINE. A small rope or line formerly 
used for the purpose of forming the sheer 
or hang of the declts, for setting the beams 
fair, etc. (Obsolete.) 

RAMMING UP. 

See Wedging Up. 

RAMP. To ramp a sailing boat along: 
i.e., to sail her rather full when on the 
wind. 

RAM SCHOONER. A three-mast, bald- 
headed schooner used inside the Chesa- 
peake and on the Delaware Canal. Also 
called ram. 

RANCHINA. A decked fishing boat found 
in the White Sea, resembling the lodia but 
with more rise of floors. The hull is clinker- 
built. The largest boats have the same rig 
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as the lodia; the smaller carry two masts 
only. Deadweight capacity is 25 to 70 tons. 
RANDAN (G. B.). A pleasure rowboat 
with stern seat and three thwarts. 

RANDAN FASHION. A system of rowing 
with a pair of oars and a pair of sculls. The 
stroke and bow men each use one oar, 
and the man between them uses two 
sculls. 

RANGE. 1. A large cleat with two arms 
bolted in the waist of a sailing ship to 
which tacks and bow lines are belayed. 

Fr: Taquet d^Amure; Ger: Belegknecht. 

2. A geographical section of a coast, or 
waters, to which the same rate of freight 
applies. A vessel can load (or unload) at 
any one or more of the ports included when 
chartered to load on the range specified. A 
term which refers to the provisions in a 
charter party by which the loading or dis- 
charging port is not specified. This pro- 
vision requires the vessel to report at some 
specified place for orders as to its final 
destination. 

Ger: Grenze. 

3. A specified length of anchor cable 
hauled up on deck. 

Fr; Bitture; Ger: Bucht. 

RANGE (to). 1. To sail or steer in a 
parallel direction and near to, as, to range 
a coast. 

Fr: Ranger; Ger; Entlang segeln; Hin- 
fahren. 

2. To place in a line or row, such as an 
anchor cable. 

Fr: Elonger; Ger: Ldngsseit anlegen; 
Auslegen. 

3 . A vessel at anchor is said to range 
when she sheers about. 

RANGE CLEAT. 

See Range (1). 

RANGEFINDER. An optical instrument 
by means of which the navigator is able to 
measure directly his distance from any 
visible object by one observation performed 
in a few seconds and without any calcula- 
tion or reference to tables. Also called 
telemeter. 

Fr: TeUmetre; Ger; Entfernungsmesser, 

See Stadimeter. 

The rangefinder consists of two horizontal 
telescopes mounted in a common frame 
with two objectives situated one at each 
end of the frame and the eyepieces at the 
center, suitable reflectors being provided 
beyond the objectives to direct the beams 
of light along the frame towards the eye- 


pieces. The field of view seen through the 
right eyepiece is divided by a fine horizontal 
line called the separating line so that there 
are two fields of view, the upper and the 
lower. By moving the deflecting prism the 
two images can be brought into coincidence. 
The rangefinder scale moves with the 
deflecting prism and when coincidence is 
made, the range is read direct from the 
scale seen in the left eyepiece. The scale 
may be graduated in yards, meters, cables, 
or any other unit. 

RANGE LIGHT. 1. The white running 
light carried by mechanically propelled ves- 
sels under way at the after or second mast- 
head in accordance with the Rules of the 
Road. This light is compulsory for all vessels 
of 150 ft. or more in length, and optional 
for others. Also called after range light. 

Fr: Feu de Pointe; Feu Additionel; Feu 
de Mat Arriere; Ger: Richtungs-- 
feuer. 

2. One of two lights placed in line to 
indicate a course to steer or a danger to 
avoid, as an aid to navigation. Also called 
leading light. They are mostly used in nar- 
row waters where an accurately straight 
course is to be steered. The higher light is 
placed more remotely, but in the same 
vertical plane as the lower one. The differ- 
ence in the height of the two lights should 
be at least six feet for every mile of the 
distance at which they must show. A single 
leading light is occasionally adopted, in 
which case the light is so arranged as to 
throw a narrow beam along the channel so 
that a vessel unable to sight the light is out 
of the channel. The objection to the use 
of a single leading light is that there is a 
possibility of the luminous source being 
slightly out of position, which would at once 
alter the angle covered; whereas, when two 
lights are used even should such an accident 
occur there is no possibility of the line 
between the two altering. 

Fr: Feu de Direction; Ger; Leitfeuer; 
Kursfeuer; Richtfeuer. 

RANGE OF STABILITY. The number of 
degrees of heel from the upright position 
over which the righting arm is positive. It 
is shown by the stability curve. It may be 
defined as the angle at which the righting 
arm becomes zero. 

Fr: Ldmite de Stabilite; Ger; StabiUtdts-- 
grenze. 

See Righting Lever. 

RANTERPIKE. Three-masted topsail 
schooner or brigantine of the River Clyde 
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of about 250 tons. The topmasts were fitted 
abaft the lower masts. These vessels were 
generally engaged in the transportation of 
pig iron from Glasgow to Liverpool. The 
type is now extinct. Also called raniipike, 
RAP-FULL. With all sails filled, and not 
quite close-hauled. 

RAPID TRANSIT FALL. An extra fall 
used in conjunction with the burton fall and 
midship fall, in the method of discharging 
cargo called “rapid transit.” Its purpose 
is to give greater speed to the burtoning 
movement. Also called trolley fall, hurry-up 
fall (U. S.). 

RAPSON^S SLIDE. A device for control- 
ling the movements of the tiller. It consists 
of a carriage which slides transversely 
across the ship on a guide. The carriage 
contains a block with a hole in it which can 
turn about a vertical axis, and can also slide 
horizontally along the fore end of the 
tiller. It is a compensating gear because as 
the rudder angle is increased and the 
moment of pressure on the mdder blade 
increases, the turning moment exerted by 
the tiller increases as well. 

Fr: Chanot de Bane; Ger: Gleitldotz, 
RASING KNIFE. 

See Scriber. 

RATCHET WINDLASS. A simple form 
of hand-worked windlass consisting of a 
horizontal drum pierced with suitable aper- 
tures directed towards its center. Also called 
handspike windlass. Levers or handspikes 
are inserted in these to turn the windlass 
around when the anchor is weighed. It is 
provided with a ratchet wheel and pawls, 

Fr: Guindeau a Banes; Ger: Brats'pill. 
RATER. A small yacht or boat of the type 
commonly in vogue in the smaller classes 
of the Yacht Racing Association. (Slang.) 
Ger: Bchatzer, 

RAT GUARD. A sheet-metal disc con- 
structed in conical form with a hole in the 
center and split from the center to the edge. 
It is installed over mooring lines to prevent 
rats from boarding the ship from the shore 
over the line. 

Ger: Rattenschwanz, 

RATING. The grade or position of a sea- 
man on board ship. 

See Yacht Measurement. 

RATING CERTIFICATE. A certificate 
delivered by a yacht club after a yacht has 
been officially measured for racing. It gives 
the exact rating according to the measure- 


ment formula in use by the club. 

Fr: Ccriificat de Jauge; Ger: Klassen- 
schein. 

RATIONAL HORIZON. The great circle 
whose plane is parallel to the sensible hori- 
zon and which, passing through the center 
of the earth, extends to the celestial sphere. 
Also called celestial horizon. 

Fr: Horizon liationcl; Horizon Vrai; 
Ger: Wahrer Horizont; Astronom- 
ischcr Horizont. 

RATIO OF TIDAL RANGES. The ratio 
between the heights of high water and low 
water at a reference port, and that at a 
subsidiary port. 

Fr: Rapport dcs Amplitndcs; Ger: Fer- 
hdliriis dor Tidenhuh, 



Ratline 

RATLINE. One of the small lines crossing 
the shrouds and forming rope runs used by 
seamen for going aloft. They are fixed about 
15 in. apart by a seizing at each end and a 
clove hitch to each shroud in between. Rat- 
lines are made of ratline stuff. 

Fr: EnflSchuTc ; Ger: Wcboloine, 

See Catch Ratline, Ratline Stuff, Sheer 
Ratline. 

RATLINE STUFF. Six, twelve, fifteen, 
eighteen or twenty-four thread right-hand 
tarred hemp rope, used for ratlines, heavy 
serving, heaving lines, anchors, boat lash- 
ings, and so on. 

Fr: Qunrantenier ; Ger: Weheleingut. 
!l^tline stuff is a little larger than seizing 
stuff with the same number of threads and 
it IS laid up with less twist, which renders 
it more pliable. Sizes are designated by the 
number of threads. 

RATPROOFING. The incorporation in a 
ship’s design and construction of features 
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which will prevent infestation by rats. Close 
attention is given to se alin g crevices and 
narrow passages which might afford harbor 
for rats. 

See Deratization. 

RATTAN ROPE. Eope made of split and 
twisted rattan. These ropes were exclusively 
employed in the Ear East for all running 
gear and cables imtil the middle of the 
nineteenth century. They have, to some 
extent, been replaced recently by hemp or 
wire rope. Rattan rope is made of the stem 
of a cane of the genus Calamus. Cables up 
to 42 in. circumference are made of rattan 
in Eastern seas. They are said to be stronger 
than hemp and not so easily chafed by 
rocks. 

Fr: Cordage en Kaire; Ger: Rotangtau- 
werk. 

RATTLE DOWN. To hitch and seize the 
ratlines to the shrouds. The work of seizing 
ratlines to the forward and after shroud 
with small stuff passed through an eye 
splice at each end of the ratline, and half 
hitching it around each shroud. 

Fr: Enflecher; Ger: Ausweben. 

RAXT. East Indian dugout canoe with 
double outriggers from Kei Islands, Banda 
Sea. The ends are flat and are 
used as platform for har- 
pooning fish. In Timor-Laut 
Islands, called ra. 

RAVE HOOK. A hooked 
iron tool used for removing 
or ^‘reefing out” old oakum 
from the seams of planks 
before calking afresh. Also 
called reef hook, reefing hook. 

Fr: Bee d Corbin; Ger: 

Nahthaken. 

RAZING. The operation of 
cutting-in the ship’s lines on 
the mold loft floor or on the 
scrieve board with a razing 
knife or scriber, so that they 
cannot be easily wiped off. Also called 
rasing, scribing. 

Fr: Rouanner; Racher; Ger: Anreissen. 
RAZSHIVA. A sailing barge used for 
transportation on the Caspian Sea and 
Volga estuary. The type used on the Volga 
has a length ranging from 56 to 168 ft. 
The seagoing razshiva has a carrying 
capacity which ranges from 70 to 140 tons. 
REACH. 1. A straight course between the 
bends of a river. A straight part in a navi- 
gable river. 



Fr: Ouvert; Ger: Siromstrecke. 

2. Any course sailed with started sheets 
that is not directly before the wind. A long 
tack with the wind nearly abeam but always 
forward of it. Sailing with a beam wind. 
REACH (to). To make way to windward 
by a long tack without going about. A sail- 
ing boat under way is said to be reaching 
when neither beating to windward nor run- 
ning before the wind. To headreach is to 
forge ahead when lying to; to forereach is 
to forge to windward when tacking. 

REACH BOAT. Rowing and sailing boat, 
originating from Moose-a-bec Reach, Jones- 
port, in eastern Maine, U. S. A., and 
employed in general fisheries. It is double- 
ended with clinker planking, has two or 
three thwarts, and is 10 to 18 ft. long. All 
but the smallest boats are rigged with one 
or two spritsails. 

REACHING FORESAIL. A triangular sail 
which sets on the forestay and whose shape 
is approximately that of an equilateral tri- 
angle, owing to the length of its foot which 
overlaps the mainsail for a considerable 
distance. Also called Genoa foresail, Genoa 
jib. 

REACTION TURBINE. A turbine which 
depends for its operation upon the reactive 
force exerted by steam expanding through 
rows of blading mounted on a wheel free 
to rotate. 

Fr: Turbine d Reaction; Ger: Gegen- 
druckturbine. 

READY ABOUT. The order to prepare 
for tacking. 

Fr: Pare d Virer; Ger: Klar Zum 
Wenden. 

REAM. To enlarge or fair rivet holes by 
means of a reamer. 

Fr: Aleser; Ger: Aufreiben. 

REAMER. 1. A fluted tool used for fin- 
ishing and truing punched or drilled rivet 
holes. Also called rimer. 

Fr: Alesoir; Ger: Raumahle; Riebahle. 

2. One who enlarges rivet holes where 
they overlap slightly, are not perfectly 
cylindrical, or where it is desired to enlarge 
the diameter so that the rivet will com- 
pletely fill the hole. He operates a pneu- 
matic or electric portable drill. In Great 
Britain called rimer. 

3. Also reemer. One who drives a beetle 
or horsing iron into the seams of hull or 
deck planking to open them before calking. 
He usually works on repair jobs. 
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REAMED HOLE. A hole which has been 
enlarged by a reamer to the exact diameter 
required. 

Fr: Ttou AlSsi; Ger: Aufgeriebenes Niet-^ 
loch. 

REBATE. An allowance or discount on the 
freight rate made by the carrier to the 
shipper. 

Fr: Ristoiirne; Rahais; Ger: Ristomo; 
Rabait. 

See Deferred Rebate. 

RECALL NUMBER. A signal consisting 
of a white number on a black ground, dis- 
played by the sailing committee in yacht 
racing when one of the competing craft is 
on or across the starting line at the time 
of the starting signal or before it is made. 
A suitable sound signal is made simultane- 
ously and the yacht must put back and 
recross the line to the satisfaction of the 
committee. 

Fr: Pavilion de Rappel; Ger; Widenujs- 
flagge. 

RECAPTURE. To retake by force a cap- 
tured ship from the control and pos- 
session of the captor. The retaking may 
assume the form of rescue by persons 
on board the captured ship, or it may 
be accomplished by persons disconnected 
with the vessel and attached to another 
craft. 

Fr: Rescoicsse; Ger: Wiedemahme. 
RECEIVED FOR SHIPMENT BILL OP 
LADING. A term used in contradistinction 
to shipped bill of lading, which is the 
standard document. Some bankers object 
to such bills of lading on the ground that 
the security they offer is imperfect. Such 
bills are, however, a commercial necessity 
in respect of goods shipped at intermediate 
ports at which the vessel calls for a few 
hours only. 

Fr: Connamement Regu pour Bmbarque- 
merit; Ger: Vherriahmekonnosse^ 
ment; Empfangskonnossement. 
RECEIVER OF WRECKS (G. B.). An 
oflSicial stationed at the customhouse, to 
whom the master of a vessel just arrived 
must report any derelict, wreck, or iceberg 
met on the voyage, or any collision that 
may have taken place. 

Ger: Strandvogt, 

RECEIVING CLERK. One who is in 
charge of the reception of all cargo on the 
pier. He keeps the ship foreman posted as 
to what cargo is available and when more 


is expected to arrive. He also keeps a daily 
record of tonnage loaded. 

Ger : EingangsexpedienL 
RECEIVING NOTE (G. B.). A document 
issued by a shipper to one chief officer of a 
vessel asking him to receive on board the 
goods specified in the note. 

RECESSED BULKHEAD. A bulkhead 
which is stepped or recessed in the form 
of a plated, horizontal flat at some point 
of its height. Also called stopped bulkhead. 
Such steps or recesses do not, as a rule, 
extend to the ship’s side, inasmuch as such 
a watertight flat presents a vulnerable part 
in the event of a collision. 

Fr: Cloison en Bdionnette; Ger: Knick- 
schott. 

RECIPROCAL BEARINGS. The bearings 
of two compasses, each taken from the other. 
The true bearing of A from B is the recip- 
rocal of the true bearing of B from A. 

Fr: Relevemcyits Rcciproques; Ger: 
Gegemeiiige Peilungen. 

See Bearings. 

RECIPROCATING ENGINE. An engine 
in which the rectilinear movement of the 
piston is transformed into circular motion 
through a crosshoad, connecting rod, crank- 
pin and crankshaft. The vertical, inverted, 
direct-acting, reversible type of reciprocator 
has been universally adopted for every sort 
and almost any size of ship with screw pro- 
pulsion. When steam is the prime mover, 
the engines are of the multiple expansion 
condensing type. 

Fr: Machine Alternative; Ger: Kolberh 
maschine. 

Steam reciprocating engines are classified 
by the number of times the steam expands 
as it passes through the engine, one cylinder 
being usually provided for each expansion. 
The principal advantages of the reciprocat- 
ing engine drive are : excellent control at all 
loads, ease of reversing, and the fact that 
efficient speed range of engine and propeller 
are overlapping. Its disadvantages are; 
heavy weight and large apace requirements, 
low maximum power output per cylinder, 
and inefficient use of low pressure* steam. 
As a result of the latter, fuel consumption 
is rather high. An average figure for triple- 
expansion reciprocating engines utilizing 
superheated steam is 1.15 to 1.20 lb. of o3 
per horsepower hour, as compared with .60 
for geared turbine drive. ^ 

Hunters, S., “Reciprocating Marine Steam 
Engine Development during the Past Fifty 
Years,” Northeast Coast Institution of 
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Engineers and Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon 
T 3 uie), Transactions, voL 51 (1933-34). 
RECIPROCATING PUMP. A pump in 
which the pistons move axially in cylinders, 
and remain in the same plane as drive shaft. 
RECOVER (to). To swing the oar back 
from the end of one stroke to the beginning 
of the next one. 

RECOVERY. The point at the end of the 
stroke where the oar comes out of the water 
and is brought back to the position of the 
beginning of the stroke. . 

REDELIVERY CLAUSE. Similar to the 
delivery clause but in effect at termination 
of charter. 

Fr: Clause de Redelivraison; Ger: Ruch- 
Uejerungsklausel. 

See Delivery Clause. 

REDELIVERY NOTICE. Written notice 
given by the charterers to the owners of a 
vessel, stating at which port and on about 
what day the vessel will be redelivered at 
termination of charter. Ten days is generally 
accepted as the minimum time for the 
owners to be notified. 

Ft: Avis de Remise; Ger: RuchUejerungs- 
anzeige. 

RED-LEAD INJECTOR. 

See Putty Gun. 

REDNINGSKOITE. A seagoing sailing 
boat especially designed and built for the 
Norwegian government lifesaving service 
for the particular benefit of the fisheries, to 
assist open fishing boats that are unable to 
gain the land unaided or to rescue men 
from capsized boats. The boats are most 
frequently called upon to tow to windward 
fishing boats which are in danger of being 
blown on the coast or are stranded upon 
some dangerous lee shore. One of these 
boats will if necessary pick up and tow 
into port four or five fishing boats which 
otherwise would drift helplessly away. 
Length over-all 44 ft. Beam 14 ft. 4 in. 
Depth 7 ft. 10% in. Draft 7 ft. 6 in. Mini- 
mum freeboard 3 ft. 5 in. Displacement 925 
cu. ft. Sail area 1,061 sq. ft. (Typical.) 

These boats are sturdy seagoing craft 
which must be out in the severest weather 
and are consequently given a high de^ee 
of buoyancy, seaworthiness, and stability. 
They also render assistance to merchant ves- 
sels, piloting them to safety when regular 
pilots are unobtainable. They are sharp- 
ended, flush-decked boats with curved stem, 
moderately sharp bow with slightly convex 
lines, hollow floor, deep lead keel, well- 
formed run, curved stempost, moderate 


sheer, and low open bulwarks. The rednings-^ 
kdite is rigged with running bowsprit, pole 
masts, and two headsails. 

REDUCTION GEAR. A term meaning 
speed-reducing gears and usually applied to 
the gears used in geared turbine main pro- 
pulsion plants to reduce the speed of the 
turbine to a value suitable for driving the 
propeller, thus avoiding the low efl&ciency 
resulting from excessive propeller speeds, 
and enabling the turbine to operate 
efliciently at high speed. 

See Geared Turbine. 

Reduction gears are classified as single- 
reduction and double-reduction. In the for- 
mer, a high-speed pinion, driven by the 
turbine, engages directly with a low-speed 
gear (the main, or bull gear) mounted on 
the forward end of the propeller shaft, thus 
accomplishing the entire reduction in one 
step. In the double-reduction unit, an inter- 
mediate gear and pinion^ are interposed 
between the high-speed pinion and the low- 
speed gear, thus effecting the reduction in 
two steps. Single-reduction gears have speed 
reduction ratios up to 20 to 1; double- 
reduction units with ratios as high as 40 to 
1. In efficiency, they range from 97.5 per 
cent to 98.5 per cent for single reductions 
and from 95 per cent to 97 per cent for 
double reductions. 

REED. 

See Reed Horn. 

REED HORN. A fog signal apparatus in 
which the sound is produced by means of a 
metal reed or thin blade vibrating under 
the influence of a stream of compressed air. 
The note is fairly high, but the power and 
consequently the audible range are low. 

Fr: Trompette Anche; Ger: Zungeiv- 
pfeifen Nebelhom. 

REEDING TOOL. A finishing tool used in 
calking steel plates, and so on, following 
the splitter and maker. 

REEF. 1. One of the horizontal portions 
of a sail which may be rolled or folded up 
in order to reduce the area of canvas 
exposed to the wind. Reefs are usually situ- 
ated at the head of square and lateen sails 
and at the foot of fore-and-aft and lug 
sails. The courses of large vessels are either 
reefed with points or with small cords called 
reef lines or reef points. 

Fr: Ris; Ger: Re§; Reef. 

See Bag Reef, Balance Reef, Barrier 
Reef, Cunningham Reef, French 
Reef, Roller Reef, Slab Reef. 

2 . A rocky or coral elevation at the bot- 
tom of the sea which is dangerous to navi- 
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gation and which may be uncovered at 
certain stages of the tide. 

Fr; Recif; Ger; Rijf, 

REEF (to). 1. To reduce the size of a sail 
by rolling or folding up part of it and 
securing it by tying reef points. A square 
sail reefs at the head, a fore-and-aft sail 
at the foot. In square sails the reef points 
are tied around the yard as well as the sail. 
In fore-and-aft sails they may, or may not, 
be tied around the boom which extends the 
foot of the sail. 

Fr: Prendre un Ris; Ger: Rejfen. 

2. To shorten a spar, -such as a running 
bowsprit or topmast, the latter spar being 
fitted in such case with a second fid. The 
depth of such a reef is usually about one- 
sixth the length of the topmast. The term 
“housing” applies only when lowering the 
spar entirely; that is to say, within the 
cap. 

REEF BAND. A strip of canvas sewed 
horizontally across a sail as a strengthening 
in which, at regular intervals, are short 
pieces of rope for reefing. 

Fr: Bande de Ris; Ger: Rejjhand. 

REEF CRINGLE. A rope grommet worked 
around a thimble in the leech of a sail at 
the end of a reef band, through which the 
earing reeves. 

Fr; Patte de Ris; Ger: RefflageL 
REEF EARING. On square-rigged vessels, 
a piece of Manila rope about % in. in 
diameter, with an eye spliced in one end 
and the other end pointed or carefully 
whipped. It is used to secure the reef 
cringle of a topsail to the yardarm. It is 
usually kept below and given to an experi- 
enced seaman when he is starting aloft to 
reef. On fore-and-afters, reef earings are 
short, plaited lengths passed through the 
reef cringle and around the boom several 
times to secure the leech to the spar after 
the reef points are tied and the sail is 
hoisted again. 

Fr: Rahan d^Emvointure; Ger; Reff- 
hindsel; Rejjjolle, 

REEFER. 1. A vessel .designed and 
equipped for the transportation of food 
products under cold storage. A refrigerator 
vessel. 

2. A short, double-breasted coat made 
of thick cloth. Also called pea jacket. 
REEFING BATTEN. A vertical sail bat- 
ten which runs parallel to the mast of a 
sharpie or canoe, used for reefing the sail 


by hauling it close to the mast with brails 
known as hulling lines. 

REEFING BECKET. A sennett strap fit- 
ted with an eye and toggle; used in reefing 
when sails are rigged with French reefs. The 
toggle part is seized to the iron jackstay 
on the yard and the tail of the strap is taken 
around the rope jackstay on the sail, the 
eye being then placed over the toggle. 

Fr: Garcette de Ris; Ger; Reg KneheU 
steert. 

REEFING JACKSTAY. The rope rove 
through the grommets of a reef band for 
reefing with the use of a toggle on the jack- 
stay. Also called jack line or reef line. 

Fr: Filicre dc Ris; Ger: Rcffleine. 
REEFING PLANK. A plank hished across 
the ends of the stern davits on a Grand 
Banks fishing schooner. The crew stood upon 
it while reefing the mainsail. 

REEF KNOT. A knot consisting of two 
succeasive overhand knots used for joining 
together two ropes of the same size. Com- 
monly used for reefing sails because of the 
ease with which it may ho spilled. 

Fr: Noeud Plat; Ger: Rcffknoten. 

REEF LACING. A small line passed in 
the roof eyelets along the reef band of a 
boomed sail when roof points are not used. 

Fr: Hanet de Ris; Ger: Rcffleine. 

REEF LINE. 

See Reefing Jackstay. 

REEF NET. A fixed net of Indian origin 
used in the Puget Sound salmon fisheries. 
It is a set net held in place by four 
anchors and worked with two double-ended 
boats 25 to 40 ft. in length. On the bow 
of each boat is a lookout pole or stand on 
which a fisherman is stationed to observe 
the movements of the fish. 

Lowman, B. A., “Reef Nets in Puget Sound 
Salmon Fishery,” Pacific Fisherman, vol. 
37 (June, 1939). 

REEF PENDANT. Short ropes rove 
through the cringles on the lower leech of 
a gaff sail and often through a hole on the 
boom cleat, by which the clew of the sail 
is secured to the boom preparatory to reef- 
ing. 

Fr: Hague de Ris; Bosse de Bis; Ger: 
Schmierreep. 

REEF PENDANT BEND. A bend used 
when making fast a reef pendant around a 
boom when the reef is hardened down with 
the reef tackle. Also called reeving line 
bend. 
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REEF POINT. One of a set of short 
ropes fixed in a line along a reef band 
to secure the sail when reefed. Their length 
is nearly double the circumference of the 
yard. 

Fr: Garcette de Ris; Ger: Rejjseidng; 

Reffhandsel; Reffknuttel. 

REEF SQUID. A lashing or earing used 
by fishermen on the south coast of England 
to lash the outer cringle of a lugsail when 
reefing. 


REEVING LINE. 1. One of the ropes 
fixed occasionally to square sails in heavy 
weather for reefing or furling them more 
conveniently. 

2. Small rope or line fastened to a heavier 
one to facilitate passing the end of the 
latter through a block, and so on. 

Fr : Passeresse ; Ger : Scherleine. 
REFLOAT. To set afloat again. To pull 
a vessel off after it has been aground. 



Reeving-Line Bend 


REEF TACKLE. A small purchase used 
in reefing a square sail. It consists of a 
single block hooked into an eye at the 
outer end of the yardarm, with another 
block hooked to the leech of the sail in a 
special cringle situated below the lower reef 
band. When reefing, the reef cringle is 
hauled up and out to the yardarm. A reef 
tackle is also used with gaff sails to haul 
the reef earing out along the boom. 

Fr: Palanquin de Ris; Ger: Refftalje. 
REEF TACKLE PATCH. A strengthen- 
ing patch fitted below the lowest reef band 
of a square sail where the reef tackle is 
shackled. 

Fr: Renfort de Palanquin; Ger: Eejf- 
taljenlapp. 

REEL. A revolving frame, varying in size, 
used for winding up hawsers, hose, lead 
lines, log lines, and the like. 

Fr: Touret; Ger: Rolls; Trommel, 

See Hawser Reel, Log Reel. 

REEH. To widen or open the seams of 
planking with a reeming iron so that the 
oakum may be more readily admitted. 

Fr: Patarasser; Ger: Aufweiten; Kla~ 
meien. 

REEMING BEETLE. A (wood) calker^s 
largest mallet used with the hawsing iron 
for opening the seams of planks. It is a 
long-handled maul similar to a calking mal- 
let but larger, and fitted with soft steel 
rings, instead of tempered steel rings. Also 
called hawsing beetle or Horsing beetle. 

Fr: Maillet a Patarasser; Ger; Klamei 
Hammer, 

REEVE. To pass or run through any hole 
in a block, thimble, cleat, ringbolt, and so 
on, as to reeve the end of a rope. 

Fr; Passer; Ger: Scheren; Durchholen, 


Fr: Renjiouer; Desechouer; Ger: FlotU 
bringen; Abhringen; Aufschleppen. 
REFRACTION. The change of direction 
assumed by rays of light passing through 
atmospheric mediums of varying density. 
Atmospheric refraction ordinarily elevates 
a celestial object so that it appears to the 



observer to be higher in the sky than it 
really is. It changes according to the density, 
temperature, and moisture of the atmos- 
phere. 

Fr: Refraction; Ger: Strahlenbrechung ; 

Refraktion. 

Barlow, E. W., ^^Deceptions of Vision Due 
to Atmospheric Conditions at Sea,” Marine 
Observer, London, vol. 12, January, 1935. 
REFRIGERATED CARGO, Any cargo 
which is stowed at a low temperature in 
order to preserve the goods during trans- 
portation. Refrigerated cargoes are divided 
into three general classes, frozen, chilled, 
and air-cooled, according to the temperature 
at which they are kept. 

Fr: Marchandises Frigorifiees; Ger: 

Kuhlraumladung, 
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See Frozen Cargo, Chilled Cargo, Air- 
Cooled Cargo. 

Gordon, J. S., “The stowage of refrigerated 
cargo on board vessels,” Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Refrigeration, Froceedr 
ings, London, 1924. 

REFRIGERATED VESSEL. A vessel 
specially designed and equipped for the 
transportation of food products such as 
meat, fruit, fish, butter, eggs, under cold 
storage, having a large proportion or the 
whole of its cargo space insulated for this 
purpose. Also called refrigerator vessel. 

The insulation consists essentially of lay- 
ers of nonconducting materials which cover 
up all exposed steel work in the cargo 
spaces, the latter being kept at a certain 
temperature by the refrigerating plant. 
According to the nature of the cargo, there 
is a great difference in the fitting-out of the 
insulated holds and ^tween decli, not only 
in the degree of refrigeration required, but 
also in the stowage of the products, such as 
chilled or frozen meats, fruit, or any other 
variety of refrigerated cargo. The cubical 
loss of capacity occurring as a result of insu- 
lating a compartment may be estimated at 
18 to 23 per cent, the thickness of insulation 
depending on the temperature to be main- 
tained in the compartment, and on the 
range of outside temperatures which are 
encountered during the voyage. The hatches 
are reduced to minimum dimensions and 
are jfitted in greater number so that the 
cargo may be disposed of in the shortest 
possible time. They are all of the portable 
plug type. Owing to their comparatively 
high speed, the great majority of refrigerated 
vessels can accommodate a certain number 
of p^engers; thus they come under the 
heading of intermediate passenger liners. 

The term general refrigerated vessel is 
used to denote ships equipped for the trans- 
portation of mixed refrigerated cargo at 
the various temperatures required for each 
product. In some of these vessels arrange- 
ments are made for the simultaneous circu- 
lation of brine at six distinct temperatures. 

See Meat Ship, Fruit Carrier. 

Fr: Navire Frigorifique; Ger: Ladekuhlr 
raumschiff. 

Fanner, J. D., “Recent Developments in 
Marine Refrigeration,” Institute of Marine 
Engineers (London), Transactions, vol. 48 
(1936); Willcox and Fanner, “The Design 
of Refrigerated Vessels,” Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
Transactions, vol, 74 (1930-Sl); Woods, A, 
R. T., “Transport of Refrigerated Cargoes 
under Modem Marine Practice,” Institution 
of Naval Architects (London), Transactions, 
vol 77 (1935). 


I REFRIGERATING PLANT. An installa- 
lion of machinery for the purposes of cool- 
ing designated spaces aboard ship and for 
manufacturing ice. 

Most modern mechanical refrigerating 
plants are of the vapor-compression type 
using such refrigerant fluids as ammonia’ 
sulfur dioxide, carbon dioxide, ethyl chlo- 
ride or freon, which boil at tempei'atures 
from -110'^ F. to 50^ F. Those ^ises are 
converted to liquids under high pressure, by 
cooling to the boiling point at that pressure 
The liquid may then be evaporated, the 
heat necessary for evaporation being drawn 
from the substance the temperature of which 
it is desired to lower. The fluids listed above 
are primary refrigerants; the substances 
from which they extract heat are secondary 
refrigerants. The most common of the latter 
is brine. The secondary refrigerant serves 
as a vehicle to convey the heat from the 
space to be cooled, delivering it to the 
primary rofrigt'ranl. The standard method 
of designating capacity of a refrigerating 
Pf lit IS in terms of tons of refrigeration. 
The American ton of refrigeration corre- 
sponds to the extraction of heat at the rate 
of 200 B.T.tl. per minute. 

Pr: Ap-pmril Frigorifigue; Ger: Kiihl- 
maschine. 

REFRIGERATION. 


See Refrigerated Vessel. 
R^RIGERATION TON. A commercial 
unit of refrigeration. It is the heat absorbed 
by one ton (2000 Ib.) of pure ice melting 
to water at 32' F. in 24 hra. It is equal 
to the elimination of 12,000 British thermal 
units per hour. 

REFUSE STAYS. A vessel which fails 
to tack or balks at going about is said to 
refuse stays. 

Fr : Refuser a Virer. 

REGISTER. See Certificate of Registry. 
REGISTERED BREADTH. The width 
measured to the outside of the shell plating 
at the widest frame. 

Fr: Largevr rdglementaire; Ger: Breite 
fur Register. 

REGISTERED DEPTH. The depth 
measured amidships, from the top of the 
double bottom or from the top of the 
floor,^ if there is no double bottom, or from 
a point mi exceeding three inches above 
these points where ceiling planking is fitted 
to the top of the tonnage deck beam at the 
center line, It is a legal measurement 
defined in the tonnage rules. Also called 
depth of hold. 

Crevx de Cale*, Ger: Raumtiefei 
Yermessungstiefe, 
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REGISTERED LENGTH. The length 
measured from the forepart of the stem on 
the line of the forecastle deck, to the after- 
side of the head of the sternpost or to the 
center of the rudderstock where no stem- 
post exists. 

Fr: Longueur Reglementaire ; Ger: Regis- 
terldnge. 

REGISTER TONNAGE. The official ton- 
nage, gross or net, as determined by the legal 
mode of measurement, and as shown on the 
tonnage certificate. 

Er: Jauge Offidelle; Ger: Festgestellter 
Tonnengehalt. 

REGISTRY. A duty imposed on shipown- 
ers in order to secure to their vessels the 
privileges of ships of the nation to which 
they belong. Also called registration, docu- 
mentation. Registration is made by the 
principal custom officer of the port chosen. 
It includes; name of the ship, name of 
owners, tonnage, build, and description of 
the vessel, particulars of its origin, name of 
the master, name of the one entitled to the 
custody of the certificate of registration. 
The vessel is considered to belong to the 
port at which it is registered. 

In the United States three terms are used 
to denote the registration of vessels accord- 
ing to their trade and tonnage: 

Vessels in foreign trade are ^'registered.” 
Vessels in coasting and Great Lakes trade 
are "enrolled.” 

Vessels under 20 tons (coasting trade and 
fisheries) are "licensed.” 

All are referred to as "documented.” 

Fr: Nationalisation; Ger: Registrierung, 
U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, Documentation, Entrance and 
Clearance oj Vessels, Washington, 1940. 
REGULAR SHACKLE, A shackle which 
is secured to a block by the pin so that if 
this is removed, the fitting is freed from the 
block. The opposite of an "upset shackle.” 
REGULAR TURN. A chartering term 
which denotes that the vessel will on airival 
be placed in regular rotation on the list of 
tonnage awaiting berthage. This is the 
opposite of "free of turn.” 

Time for lay days will not count until the 
ship is actually in berth. In different ports 
the term "regular turn” has been construed 
as meaning; (1) turn with sailing sffips 
only; (2) turn with steam and sailing ships; 
(3) turn according to arrival at berth; (4) 
turn according to date of entry in the dock 
book. 


REGULATION LIGHT. Any of the Hghts 
which have to be carried by vessels whether 
under way, at anchor, or in any other cir- 
cumstances according to the rules set forth 
by the International regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea. 

Fr: Feu Reglementaire; Ger: Anord- 
nunglichL 

REGULATOR (U. S.). A shipyard worker 
who adjusts correctly the structural steel 
members placed in position by erectors. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE VESSEL. A 
vessel constructed of concrete reinforced by 
steel rods, the latter having a small cross- 
section area in proportion to the area of the 
concrete. Reinforced concrete as a ship- 
building material for seagoing vessels has 
been used experimentally as an alternative 
to steel during wartime owing to the abnor- 
mal conditions then prex'-ailing. It is claimed 
to be particularly suitable for coasting ves- 
sels, tugs, harbor and dock vessels, lighters 
and barges of all types, floating piers, cais- 
sons, pontoons, and floating docks. 

Fr: Navire en Ciment Arme; Ger: Eisen- 
betonschiff. 

There is no definite conclusion as to the 
limit of size for concrete built vessels, but 
as the length increases, there comes a point 
at which the amount of steel necessary to 
take up the stresses is so great that concrete 
can no longer be usefully employed. The 
largest concrete vessels built during World 
War I were oil tankers having a length of 
420 ft. with a deadweight capacity of 6380 
tons. Among the advantages claimed for 
concrete vessels are: (1) Quicker construc- 
tion with very little skilled labor required; 

(2) longer life owing to the freedom from 
dry rot or corrosion as in wood or steel; 

(3) reduced costs of repairs and upkeep. 

The disadvantages are: (1) greatly 

increased weight of hull and consequently 
greater displacement for the same dead- 
weight, the hull weight, excluding machin- 
ery, for instance, for a 300-ton deadweight 
concrete vessel being about 290 tons as 
against 120 tons for a steel hull ; (2) increase 
of net tonnage with corresponding port 
dues ; (3) longer time necessary for bottom 
repairs if damaged. 

The world’s tonnage in seagoing concrete 
vessels in 1919 was reckoned at 150,000 tons 
deadweight, several hundred lighters and 
other small craft for enclosed waters not 
being included in the above total. The best 
concrete for shipbuilding purposes is that 
which is densest. The steel used for rods 
is usually of shipyard quality mild steel, 28 
to 32 tons tensile strength. The generally 
I recognized method of construction was to 
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cast the concrete in molds made of tongued 
and grooved boarding. 

Boon, A. A., Der Ban von Schiffen aus 
Eisenbeton, Berlin, 1918; Eisenbetonschiff- 
ban und Stahlersparnis, Zement (Berlin), 
vol. 26, no. 44, 45 (1937); Ferguson, L. R., 
^‘Concrete Ships,” American Society of 
Marine Draftsmen. Journal, vol. 4 (1918); 
Fougner, Sea Going and Other Concrete 
Vessels, London, 1922; Ruediger, M., “Der 
Eisenbeton.” Schiffbau, vol. 20, Berlin, 1919. 


largest boats have a peculiar rig consisting 
of two masts of equal length and a small 
jigger mast stepped on the counter. Two 
headsails are used. Length 72 to 154 ft. 
Breadth 17 to 31 ft. Draft 4 to 5 ft. Dead- 
weight 80 to 320 metric tons. 

RELATIVE BEARING. A bearing stated 
as a direction relative to the line of the 
ship’s keel and expressed in points or degrees 
from the ship’s head, beam or stern. 



REINING. The strengthening border about 
5 or 10 meshes deep at the foot of each lint 
in a fleet of driftnets. 

Fr: Souillardure ; Ger: Unterwant. 
REINSURANCE. Insurance effected by 
an underwriter upon a subject against cer- 
tain risks with another underwriter on the 
same subject, against all or a part of the 
same risks, but not exceeding the same 
amount. 

Fr: Reassurance; Ger: Ruckverstcherung, 
REISEKAHN. A sailing lighter found in 
coastal waters of East and West Prussia, 
originating from the Kurisches Haff and 
built in the region between Memel and 
Elbing. The hull is flat-bottomed with 
carvel planking, broad stem and sternpost, 
and high sheer at ends. Leeboards are fitted. 
The smaller units are one-masted, but the 
ketch rig is most commonly used. T^e 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY. The degi'ee of 
saturation of the atmosphere defined as the 
ratio of the amount of water vapor present 
in a given volume of air to the amount 
necessary to saturate the same volume of 
air at the same temperature. Also called 
hygrometric state. In the Beaufort notation 
a relative humidity of less than 60 per cent 
is described as dry air. 

RELATIVE ROTATIVE EFFICIENCY. 
The ratio of propeller efficiency behind the 
vessel to the efficiency of the same propeller 
obtained in open water. 

RELIEVE. To release from a post, duty, 
or station. 

Fr: Relever; Faire la ReUve; Ger: 

Ahlosen. 

RELIEVING BOARDS. A term some- 
times applied to dunnage planks or boards 
placed every few feet over cases and other 
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containers stowed in the bottom of a hold 
to take up or equalize the strain imposed 
by the cargo above. 

RELIEVING TACKLE. Tackle fitted to 
the tiller of ships not provided with spring 
buffers or a rudder brake, to prevent the 
shocks caused by the impact of the sea on 
the rudder from being transmitted directly 
to the hand-operated steering wheel, and 
also to provide a means of securing the tiller 
in case of emergency. Sometimes called kick- 
ing tackle, rudder tackle. The relieving 
tackle consists of a rope rove through mul- 
tiple sheave blocks “endless fall” fashion, 
forming two separate tackles which are con- 
nected, one on each side, between the tiller 
and bulwarks or pedestals so as to pro\dde 
frictional resistance to the movement of 
the rudder. 

Fr: Palan de Garde; Ger: Nottalje; 
Steuertolje. 

REND. Large open split or shake in tim- 
ber, particularly in planks, where they are 
occasioned by exposure to the wind or sun. 

Fr: Eclat; Ger: Riss. 

RENDER. The free passage of a rope 
through a block, a bull’s-eye, a deadeye, 
etc. 

Fr: Courant; Ger: Durchsckeren, 
REPAIR. General overhaul of a vessel in 
drydock. (Seldom used.) 

Fr: Radouher; Ger: Aushesserung, 

See Damage Repairs, Temporary Repairs. 
REPEATER. One or three pennants of 
the International code of signals which indi- 
cate respectively that the first, second, or 
third flag in a hoist of signals is duplicated. 

Fr: Suhstitut; Ger: Wiederholungsfiagge, 
REPEATER COMPASS. An apparatus 
which is electrically connected to a master 
magnetic or g 3 n:ocompass and which follows 
exactly the movements of the master com- 
pass. Also called receiver compass. It con- 
sists of a small, step-by-^tep motor which 
drives a compass card through a train of 
gears, the reduction being 180 to 1. Repeater 
compasses are used with advantage as sub- 
stitutes for the usual auxiliary compasses. 
The latter are less satisfactory and have to 
be constantly checked with the ship’s stand- 
ard compass. 

Fr: Compos Repititeur; Ger: Tochter- 
kompass. 

REPLACEMENT CLAUSE. A clause 
inserted in marine insurance policies on 
machinery, by which the insurer’s liability 


is restricted to the cost of repairing or 
replacing the particular part lost or injured. 
REPRISALS. Act of force short of legal 
war. Means of obtaining separation before 
proceeding to war. Reprisals are well- 
understood and acknowledged means among 
nations of obtaining justice otherwise denied, 
and do not constitute an act of war. 

Fr: Represailles ; Ger: Repressalien. 
REQUEST NOTE. A special permit to 
land perishable or other goods before the 
ship has reported and cleared the customs. 
RESERVE BUOYANCY. The watertight 
volume of a vessel above the designed 
waterline. It is usually expressed as a per- 
centage of the total volume of the vessel 
or total buo 3 ’’ancy, and is thus a measure 
of the additional weight which could be 
placed on the ship before it would sink 
through loss of buoyancy. It is an indication 
of the seaworthiness of the vessel. 

Fr: Reserve de Flottahilite; Ger: Reserve 
Aujtrieh ; Reserveschwimmjdhig- 
keit; Reservedeplacement. 
RESIDUAL ERRORS. In a magnetic 
compass the deviation remaining on the 
different headings after compensation. 
RESIDUARY RESISTANCE. In speed 
and power calculations, the towrope resist- 
ance less frictional resistance. Residuary 
resistance is considered to be composed of 
wave-making and eddy-making resistances. 

Fr: Resistance Residumre; Ger: Normal- 
widerstand, 

RESIDUE CARGO (U. S.). A term which 
refers to cargo shown by the manifest to 
be destined to a port other than the port 
at which the vessel first arrived and made 
entry. 

RESISTANCE. The force required to 
move a floating body at a given speed of 
translation through water. 

See Air Resistance, Center of Lateral 
Resistance, Curve of Resistance, 
Hollows of Resistance, Lateral 
Resistance, Residuary Resistance, 
Skin Resistance, Towrope Resist- 
ance, Wake Resistance, Wave 
Resistance. 

Baker, G. S., Laws of Ship Resistance, Engi- 
neer, London, vol. 152, November-December, 
1931. 

RESISTANCE WELDING. A process of 
pressure fusion welding in which the neces- 
sary heat is obtained by passing a heavy 
electric current across the resistance set up 
between the contact areas of the parts to 
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be welded. Electrical resistance welding 
comprises a variety of processes such as 
butt welding by the upset and flash methods, 
spot welding, and seam welding. 

Fr: Soudure par Resistance; Ger: Wider- 
standsschweissung. 

RESISTOR HOUSE. A deckhouse con- 
taining the electrical equipment controlling 
deck machinery. 

RESPONDENTIA. A loan obtained by 
the master of a vessel on the security of 
cargo alone. In other respects the contract 
is of the same character as bottomry. 

Fr: Pret d la Grosse; Ger: Bodmerei. 
RESTRAINT OF PRINCES. A phrase 
used in bills of lading to denote a limitation 
upon the liability of a shipowner when the 
ship is detained by governmental authority 
against the will of the owners. It covers 
belligerent acts of states other than that 
of the owners of the vessel. 

Fr: Anet du Prince; Ger: Zwang durch 
Filrsten. 

RESTRICTED CLASS. A class or group 
of racing boats which, although differing in 
hull design, rig sails, spars, and so on, con- 
forms to certain racing rules concerning 
dimensions and some specified particulars. 
The object of these rules is to eliminate 
freak features such as excessive overhangs, 
insufficient freeboard and poor seagoing 
ability. 

Ger : Beschrdnkte Klasse, 

RETARDATION OF TIDE. 

See Lagging. 

RETENTIVE MAGNETISM. The tempo- 
rary magnetism communicated to an iron 
ship when its head is kept in one direction 
for some time, as, for instance, when it is 
moored to a pier, or when a continuous 
course for several days is steered. 

Fr: MagnStisme Retenteur; Gkr: BehalU 
ender Magnetismm, 

RETENTIVITY. The property by virtue 
of which hard iron resists being magnetized, 
and when magnetized resists being demag- 
netized. Also called coercive force. 

Ft; Ritention Magnitique; Ger: Koerzi- 
tivkraft 

RETROGRADE MOTION. A planet has 
retrograde motion when its right ascension 
is increasing, 

REVENUE TON (U. S.). A unit of cargo 
measurement found in all ports of the 
United States. It cannot be defined in units 
either of weight or of space occupied by the 


cargo, as it varies from port to port, from 
line to line, and from ship to ship, depending 
on the customs of the port and the nature 
of the cargo carried by the individual vessel. 
For any one port, however, and particularly 
for any one group of ships specializing in 
the same trade and carrying approximately 
the same kind of commodities the revenue 
ton represents a tangible unit of cargo meas- 
urement and is frequently used as the only 
means of expressing the total cargo of the 
ships. 

All United ^ States ships show on their 
manifests their total revenue tonnage, and 
very often they also indicate in long tons 
the total weight of the cargo. 

REVERSE BAR. A bar riveted to the 
upper edge of the floor plate on the side 
opposite to the frame bar, and back to back 
to the latter above the head of the floor. 
It is slightly smaller in section than the 
frame bar. Also called reverse frame. 

Fr: Corniere RpMversee; Comike Contre* 
Mernbrure; Ger; Qegcnwinhel; 
GegenspantwinkeL 

REVERSE TILLER. A tiller which 
extends abaft the rudderhead. 

Fr: Barre Renversic; Ger: Umgekekrte 

REVERSIBLE LAY BAYS. Reversible 
lay days, as mentioned in a charter party, 
are those under which the charterer has the 
option of averaging the time allowed for 
loading and discharging. The total time for 
the two operations being taken into account, 

Fr: Jours de Blanche Riversihles; Ger: 
Vertauchbare Licgatage; Reverdhle 
Lade- und Loschzoit, 

REVERSIBLE PROPELLER, A form of 
propeller successfully used with small craft. 
It usually has only two blades, each of 
which is mounted on a pivot or in a socket 
so that it may be rotated about an axis 
along its length sufficiently to change the 
general direction of its obliquity from right 
to left hand. In this manner, with the shaft 
turning constantly in one direction, the pro- 
peller may be transformed from go ahead 
to back, or vice versa, Also called variable 
pitch propeller, feathering screw. 

Fr: H4lice Riversible; Ger: Umteuer- 
schrauhe; Drehflilgekchrauhe. 

It is evident, however, that a propeller of 
the usual form, right-hand for instance, 
cannot be transformed into a true left-hand 
mropeller by any such twist of the blades. 
Furthermore, the blade necessary for sat^ 
factory operation with a reversing propeller 
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must be a meau between the two forms 
required for right- and left-hand propellers. 
For this reason it is unable to operate with 
optimum efficiency in either position, and 
such propellers are not advisable when con- 
siderations of efficiency are of importance. 
They are, how^ever, of great convenience 
when used with manj^ modern internal 
combustion engines, in which the shaft is 
allowed to rotate continuously in one direc- 
tion, while reversing is effected by shifting 
the blades in the manner indicated above. 
For an intermediate position the plane of 
the blades will lie nearly transverse and 
the boat will be dri\'en neither ahead nor 
back. 

Lockwood Taylor, J., “The Variable Pitch 
Marine Propellers,” Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers (London), Journal and Pro- 
ceedings, voL 152, 1945. 

REVERSIBLE WINCH. A winch with 
power control of the load when either 
lowering or raising. This is obtained by 
reversing the engine when the load is 
lowered. The lowering is slower than when 
lowering by gravity, as in nonreversible 
winches. 

Fr: Treuil d Changement de Marche; 
Cxer: Winde mit Umschaltgetrieb. 
REVERSING CURRENT. A tidal current 
that flows alternately in approximate oppo- 
site directions with a slack water at each 
reversal of direction. Currents of this type 
usually occur in rivers and straits where 
the direction of flow is more or less restricted 
to certain channels. 

REVOLUTION INDICATOR. An elec- 
trical apparatus by which the direction and 
number of revolutions per minute of the 
main engines are indicated on the navigating 
bridge. The indications are given by means 
of two concentric pointers over the face of 
a graduated circular dial situated in a 
prominent position of the bridge. 

Fr: Compteur de Tours; Ger: Umdreh- 
ungsanzeiger ; Umdrehungsfernan- 
zeiger, 

REVOLVING LIGHT. Coastal light wHch 
appears and disappears successively and 
emits rotating beams of light. It is actuated 
by means of a screen revolving around the 
source of light. It is distinguished from the 
occulting and flashing light because there 
is a gradual waxing and waning of the light 
while in the other types the eclipses and 
reappearances are of extreme suddenness. 
This term was suppressed by international 
agreement in 1930. 

Fr: Feu Toumant; Ger: Drehfeuer, 


REVOLVING STORM. Name commonly 
given to the violent storms which, while 
advancing bodily in a definite direction, 
rotate about an axis with great rapidity. 
Also called cyclonic storm, cyclone. The 
circulation of the wind is clockwise in the 
southern hemisphere and counterclockwise 
in the northern. Revolving storms are so 
named because the wind in these storms 
revolves around an area of low pressure at 
the center. Hurricanes, cyclones, and 
typhoons are names given to revolving 
storms. 

Fr: Cyclone; Ger: Wirhekturm. 
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Bhumb Line 

RHUMB LINE. The curve on the earth^s 
surface which cuts all the meridians at the 
same angle. Also called loxodromic curve, 
loxodrome. 

Fr: Loxodromie; Ger: Loxodromische 
Linie; Loxodrome. 

RIB AND TRUCK PARREL. A parrel 
consisting of a rope on which series of 
trucks and ribs are strung. 

Fr: Racage d Pommes et Bigots; Ger: 
Taurack, 


RIBBAND CARVEL P LANKIN G—RIDGE ROPE 


RIBBAND CARVEL PLANKING. A 

system of planking similar to that of the 
carvel-built boat with the addition of inside 
battens covering the seams. Each batten is 
fastened to both planlcs and ties the whole 
skin together making a stronger hull than 
plain carvel. 

Ger: Nahtspantcn Beplankung. 

Eor a given weight of material ribband 
carvel planking is the strongest type. The 
ribbands are notched into the ribs or frames, 
which are made heavier to allow for notch- 
ing. The planks are slightly thinner than in 
the ordinary carvel system. This type of 
planking is most suitable for light, fast boats 
which have to stand the stress of large sail 
area. It gives excellent results in strength 
and tightness. 

RIBBAND NAIL. A nail having a large 
round head with a ring to prevent the head 
from splitting the timber or being drawn 
through. Used principally for fastening 
ribbands. 

Fr: Cloud lattes; Ger: Seiitcnnagd. 
RIBBAND SHORE. One of the shores 
placed at frequent intervals outside the 
ground ways with the head abutting against 
the launching ribband and the heel fixed 
against the sides of the slip or otherwise 
secured. Their purpose is to hold the stand- 
ing ways and prevent the ribband from 
being torn off. 

RIBBED PLATE. A plate strengthened 
by ribs formed in its surface. 

Fr: Tole d Nervures: Tale Striie; Ger: 

Eijjelblech; Geripptes Blech. 
RIBBON. Narrow strip of contrasting color 
painted on the outside plating along the 
weatherdeck line or at the loadwater line 
above the boot topping, in some ships. 
RICKER. A stout pole, used for making 
a boaVs mast, a boat-hook stave, and so on. 
RIDDLE MEASUREMENT. A British 
rule of tonnage measurement officially 
adopted by Act of Parliament in 1835 and 
enforced until it was superseded by the 
Moorsom system in 1864. 

RIDE. 1. To lap over, said especially of 
rope when the part on which the strain 
is brought lies over and jams the other 
parts. 

Fr: Mordre; Ger: Behlemmen. 

2. To float or move upon the water in a 
buoyant manner. 

Fr: Etaler; Ger: Liegen; Reiten. 

3. To lie at anchor ; said of a vessel when 
kept at some particular spot by her anchor. 
A vessel at anchor is said to be ^‘riding 


weather tide^^ when the wind is against the 
tide and “ridiug lee tide” when wind and 
tide are in the same direction. 

Fr: Etre au MouUlage; Ger: Vor Anker 
reiten; Vor Anker liegen. 

RIDE DOWN. To force anything down to 
its proper place by throwing weight upon it. 

Fr: Pcser; Ger: Henintcrreiten. 

RIDE OUT. Hefei’S to a ship lying at 
anchor or hove to in heavy w'oathor when 
suffici('ntly seaworthy to keep safely afloat. 

Fr: Etaler; Ger: Abreiten; Reiten, 
RIDER. In wooden ships one of a series 
of doubling timbers bolted to the frame 
timbers. They reach from keelson to lower 
deck beams and strengthen the framing. 

Fr: Porquv; Gor: Knttspor; Binnenspant. 
RIDER FRAME. A frame welded or 
riveted to another frame in order to stiffen 
it. 

RIDER KEELSON. In largo wooden hulls, 
a keelson timber placed on the top of a 
main keelson to give additional longitudinal 
strength. Also called false keelson. 

Fr: Fnime CarUngxie; Ger: Kielschwein^ 
sohle. 

RIDER PLATE. 1. A horizontal fore- 
and-aft plate riveted to the top angles of a 
centerline keelson running above the floors. 

Fr: 2' ole Supmeuro; Ger: Gurtplatte; 
Gilrtungsplatte. 

2. In a composite built hull, one of the 
narrow plates extending from keel to sheer 
strake and inclined at forty-five degrees to 
the vertical. Eider plates are riveted outside 
the frames. Their purpose is to improve the 
longitudinal strength of the structure. 

Fr: Bando Diagonalc; Ger; Diagonal^ 
schiene. 

RIDERS. The upper tier of casks or bar- 
rels stowed in a ship’s hold. 

RIDGE. 1. A relatively narrow extension 
of an anticyclone or high pressure area. 

2. A long and narrow elevation from the 
bottom of the ocean with steeper sides than 
those of a ^^riae.” 

Fr; Dorsale; Ger: Rucken. 
RIDGEPOLE. 

See Awning Boom. 

RIDGE ROPE. 1. One of two ropes run- 
ning out on each side of the bowsprit, 
which the men can hold to. 

Fr; Filidre de Beaupri; Ger: Laufstag. 

2. A rope rove througlx the eyes of metal 
stanchions fitted in the top rail of small 
craft. 
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Fr: Filiere de Garde Corps; Ger: Streck- 
tau. 

3 . The centerline rope of an awning or 
backbone into which the crow’s foot is 
tucked, when the awning is short. Also called 
center ridge rope. 

Fr: Tetiere de Tente; Ger: Mittellieh. 

A The rope running along the side of a 
ship to secure the sides of an awning when 
spread. It is rove through holes at the top 
end of the awning stanchions. 

Fr: Filiere de Tente; Ger: Sonnensegel 
Strecktau. 

RIDGE SPAR. 

See Awning Boom. 

RIDING BITTS. Heavy wooden bitts 
with an iron casing around which the anchor 
cables were turned when a vessel was riding 
to anchor. They were in use before friction 
cable holders were introduced and served 
also to check the anchor cables when anchor 
was let go in deep water. 

Fr: Bittes de mouillage; Ger: Betinge. 
RIDING BOOM. A spar working on a 
hinge or gooseneck riveted to the ship’s side 
and lowered to a horizontal position at 
right angles to the side of the vessel. To 
this boom, which is supported by a lift and 
maintained in position by fore-and-aft guys, 
the ship’s boats tie up when the vessel is 
anchored. Also called swinging boom, boat 
boom, guest warp boom. 

Fr: Tang on d'Emhar cations; Ger: Boots- 
haum; Backspiere; Backhaum. 
RIDING CHAIN. In permanent moorings, 
the length of chain cable which connects the 
vessel to the ground chain. 

Fr: Pendeur de Corps-Mort. 

RIDING CHOCK. See Controller. 
RIDING LIGHT. The regulation light or 
lights which a vessel must carry when at 
anchor. Also called anchor light. Vessels 
of 150 ft. or more in length carry two riding 
lights. The regulations require these lights 
to show a white light which shall be visible 
for a distance of at least two sea miles. 
The diameter of lenses for anchor lights of 
sea going craft should not be less than 8 
in. If oil lights are used, the wicks should 
not be less than VA in. for colza oil and 
% in. for paraffin oil. 

Fr: Feu de Mouillage; Ger: Ankerlicht; 
Ankerlateme, 

RIDING SAIL. A triangular sail set on the 
mainmast on the Newfoundland Bank fish- 
ing schooners. Also called tiysail. It is 


hauled out with tackles and made fast aft 
to the main boom and stern of the vessel. 
It helps to keep the vessel head to wind 
when at anchor on the banks, and lessens 
the rolling. 

Fr: Voile de Batture; Deriveur; Ger: 

Treiher, 

RIDING STOPPER. A stopper which 
secures the anchor cable when the vessel 
is riding at anchor, thus relieving the strain 
on the windlass. 

Fr: Bosse de Mouillage; Stoppeur; Ger: 

Ankerstopper. 

RIDING TURN. 1. A turn on the parts 
of a rope on which the strain is brought. It 
lies over the other turns and jams. 

2. A second layer of turns put on over 
the ground or first turns in a seizing or 
whipping. Also called rider. 

Fr: Tour Croise; Ger: Ohere Schlagtom. 
RIFT-SAWED PLANK. A plank sawed 
radially from the log so as to have the 
annual rings perpendicular or nearly so to 
the face. Plahk sawed in such a way that 
the broad faces of the strake are at right 
angles to the annual rings. 

RIG. The rig of a vessel is the distinctive 
manner in which her masts and sails are 
disposed. There are two main types of 
rigs: the square and the fore-and-aft rig. 
These two rigs are frequently combined on 
the same vessel but whenever a vessel carries 
square sails it is said to be square-rigged. 
It must be noted that there is no hard and 
fast rule to distinguish vessels closely 
resembling each other. The tendency of aU 
modem rigs is gradually to do away with 
square sails, which are replaced by fore- 
and-aft ones. 

Fr: Greement; Ger: Zeug; Takelung. 
Massenet, Vallerey, Letalle, Greement et 
manoeuvre du navire, Paris, 1921; Midden- 
dorf, F. L., Bemastung und Takelung der 
Schiffe, Berlin, 1903; Moore, Sir A., Last 
Days of Mast and Sail, Oxford, England, 
1925; Underhill, H., Sailing Ship, Rigs and 
Rigging, Glasgow, 1937 ; Morris, E. P., The 
Fore and Aft Rig in America, New Haven 
(Conn.), 1927. 

RIGGED OAR. An oar which slips into a 
tholepin, becket, or rowlock at the stem 
of a boat, used both for sculling and 
steering. 

Fr: Godille; Ger: Wriecknem, 
rigger. 1 . A shipyard worker who, dur- 
ing the vessel’s construction, sets in place 
heavy stmctural parts such as stem, stem- 
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post, masts, and spars, and assists in hoist- 
ing, lowering, and handling all structural 
components. Also called erector. 

See Crane Rigger, In-Rigger, Loft 
Rigger. 

2, In Great Britain one of a gang of men 
engaged to shift a vessel from one part of 
a harbor to another. Such men are employed 
between the period when one crew is paid 
off and another engaged. 

3. One who installs all gear and fittings 
of wire and fiber rope on a ship. He 
fabricates and installs shrouds, stays, lifts, 
braces, radio aerials and other rigging fitted 
to masts and spars ; lays out and cuts mate- 
rials according to drawings and specifica- 
tions; splices fiber and wire rope where 
necessary; bolts or ties rigging in place. 
Also called Ship Rigger. 

Fr: Greeur; Ger; T abler . 

RIGGER’S HORN. A docked horn worn 
by riggei's on their belt and containing 
tallow for greasing the strands of rope. Also 
called grease horn. Sailmakors use a similar 
horn for sail needles to 
keep them from rusting. 

Ger: Fetthorn. 

RIGGER’S SCREW. A 
contrivance used in splic- 
ing rope. Also called rig- 
ger’s vise, splicing vise. It 
acts as a press for forming 
the splices; at the same 
time it acts as a vise for 
securing and holding the 
rope while the splice is 
being made. There are two 
types, one for Manila or Screw 

hemp rope, the other for wire rope, the dif- 
ference between them being in the shape of 
the jaws. 

Fr: Presse de Grieur; Ger: Schrauhenr 
klemme; BandseUchraube. 
RIGGING. A general term for all ropes, 
chains and gear used for supporting and 
operating masts, yards, boonoa, gaffs, and 
sails. Rigging is of two kinds, standing rig- 
ging and running rigging. More generally, 
the whole apparatus of spars including the 
masts, yards, sails and cordage, by which the 
force of the wind is utilized to move a sailing 
vessel against the resistance of the water. 

Fr: Griement; Ger: Takelage; TakeU 
werk. 

See Masthead Rigging, Rod Rigging, 
Running Rigging, Standing Rig- 
ging. 


The Rigging of Merchant Ships, Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce, Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Edition (January 13, 1944). 
RIGGING BATTEN. A batten of wood 
placed about the rigging in a sailing vessel 
to save the gear from chafing. Also called 
Scotchman. 

Fr: Parc Manoeuvre; Ger: Schaktuck; 
Schamficlungslatte, 

RIGGING CLEAT. A cleat with a heel 
hollowed out for fixing to a shroud with 
seizings. Also called shroud cleat, lashing 
cleat. 

Fr: Taquet de Hauhan; Ger: WanU 
klampc. 

RIGGING LOFT. A large shop or room 
where rigging is fitit^d and prepared for use 
on shipboard. 

Fr: Garnllurc; Ger: Taklerei; TafcZer- 
werkiitntt, 

RIGGING LUFF. A purchase used for set- 
ting up lower rigging and stays. It consists 
of two double l)Ioid<s or two single blocks. 
Also called luff purchase. 

Fr: Palana Croc.; Oor: Hnridtalje. 
RIGGING PLAN, A drawing which gives 
the distribution and areius of all sails, also 
their centers of effort, tho position of center 
of lateral resist.! and the height of 
center of effort above the center of lateral 
resistance. Also called sail draught (G. B.), 
sail plan. 

Fr: Plan de Voilnre; Gor: Takelungsplan. 
RIGGING SCREW. See Turnbuckle. 
RIGHT. To return to a normal position, 
as, a vessel righting after heeling over. 
RIGHT ASCENSION. The angle at the 
celestial pole intor(!fipted between the 
meridian passing through the first point of 
Aries and that pas.sing throTigh the position 
of a heavenly body. It is always measured 
eastward along the equinoctial and is 
expressed in time from Oh to 24h, each hour 
being equivalent to 15® of arc, 

Fr: Ascension Droite; Gor: Rachtsaszm- 
sion; Oeradeaufstoigung. 

RIGHT ASTERN. In lino with the ship's 
longitudinal axis and astern. 

IV: Droit Derrihre; Ger: Bechts Hintenr 
aus, 

RIGHT-HANDED ROPE. 

See Plain-laid Rope. 

RIGHT-HAND LAY. In rope making: the 
lay wherein the strands are twisted in a 
counterclockwise direction, 

Ft: Commettage d Droite; G«r: BedhU^ 
schlag. 
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RIGHT-HAND PROPELLER. A propel- 
ler in which the rotation of the blades is 
from left to right with the ship going ahead 
and the observer facing forward. 

Fr: Helice a pas d Droite; Ger: Rechts- 
gdngiger Propeller; Rechtsgehender 
Propeller. 

RIGHTING COUPLE. The mechanical 
couple formed by the force of gravity acting 
downward through the center of gravity and 
the force of buoyancy acting upward through 
the center of buoyancy, which tends to 
restore a vessel to the upright after it has 
been inclined. 

Fr: Couple de Redressement; Ger: Aup 
richte Krdjtepaar. 

RIGHTING LEVER, The perpendicular 
distance between the vertical lines of force 
of gravity and buoyancy, one down through 
the center of gravity and one up through 
the center of buoyancy, when the ship is 
inclined from the vertical, when the rela- 
tive positions of the center of gravity and 
center of buoyancy are such as to produce 
a righting couple. The righting lever may 
also be defined as the product of the trans- 
verse metacentric height and the sine of 
the angle of ship’s inclination. 

Fr: Bras de Redressement; Ger: HebeU 
arm. 

RIGHTING MOMENT. The moment of 
the righting couple which tends to restore 
a vessel to the upright when it has been 
inclined. It is expressed in foot-tons and 
equals the displacement of the vessel multi- 
plied by the righting lever. 

Fr: Moment de Redressement; Ger: Bta- 
bilitdtsmoment ; Aufrichtungsver- 
mogen. 

RIGHT OF ANGARY. The right of a 
State, whether belligerent or neutral, 
whether in time of peace or war, to requi- 
sition ships and goods situated in its terri- 
tory, subject to adequate compensation. 
It has been recognized by both constitutional 
and international law. 

Fr: Droit d^Angarie; Ger: Angarierecht. 
Henckels and Crocker, Memorandum of 
Authorities on the Law of Angary, U. S. 
State Department, Washington, 1919; Puget, 
H., “Le Droit d^Angarie,” Revue Maritime 
(Paris), N. S., vol. 2 (1922); Rolin, A„ Ue 
Droit d’Angarie ” Revue de droit Inter- 
national et Ligislation Comparee (Brussels), 
Series 3, vol. 1 (1920); Woolsey, L. H., 
'Taking of Foreign Ships in American 
Ports, American Journal of International 
Law, vol. 35, Washington (1941). 


RIGHT OF APPROACH. The right 
granted by international law to a war ves- 
sel to come near enough to a suspected 
merchant vessel for close inspection to 
ascertain her nationality. There must be no 
interference with her voyage and the vessel 
approached is not required to lie to. 

Fr: Droit de Reconnaissance; Ger: 
Anndherungsrecht. 

RIGHT OF CONVOY. The exemption of 
visit and search of neutral vessels on the 
high seas by a belligerent war vessel when 
the former are sailing in convoy under the 
protection of a warship of their own nation- 
ality whose commander asserts that there 
is no contraband on board the convoyed 
vessels. This doctrine has never been 
admitted by Great Britain. It has, however, 
been accepted by the United States and 
several European states, these states having 
frequently conceded the right by treaty. 

Fr: Droit d’Escorte; Ger: Geleitungsreckt. 
RIGHT OF FISHERY. The right by which 
vessels or craft are allowed to fish. On the 
high seas it is common to all mankind. The 
right of fishing within territorial waters is 
usually vested exclusively in the subjects 
of the particular state by international law. 
On the seashore it is prima facie vested in 
all subjects of the country as a common 
right. Laws and regulations impose limita- 
tions in respect of seasons, kinds of fish, and 
modes of fishing. 

Fr: Droit de Piche; Ger: Fischereireckt. 
RIGHT OF MOORING. The right by 
which vessels or craft are permitted to 
anchor in certain waters. It includes the 
right to fix moorings in the soil or bed of the 
foreshore. The right of mooring is incidental 
to the right of navigation and can only be 
exercised by vessels which are themselves 
used in navigation. Coaling lighters or 
hulks, for example, would not be considered 
as entitled to the right of mooring unless 
specially authorized. 

Fr: Droit d'Ancrage; Ger: Verankerungs- 
recht. 

RIGHT OF NAVIGATION. The right by 
which every ship, whatever her nationality, 
is entitled to navigate certain waters. The 
right of navigation in territorial waters, as 
well as on the high seas, is common to all 
except in wartime. 

It does not include the right to land upon, 
or embark from the seashore or land adjoin- 
ing, except at such places as are appropriate 
to this purpose. In the event of peril or 
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necessity, the landing of goods or persons 
is permissible on any part of the seashore. 
The public right to navigate all tidal navi- 
gable rivers has the same incidental rights 
as the right of navigation over territorial 
waters. 

Fr: Droit de Navigation; Ger: Schiffahrts- 
recht. 

RIGHT OF PURSUIT. The universally 
recognized rule by which mcn-of-war of a 
littoral state can pursue into the open sea, 
seize, and bring back into port for trial any 
foreign merchant vessel that has violated 
the law while in the territorial waters of 
that state. 

Fr: Droit de Poursuite; Ger: Verfolgimgs^ 
recht. 

RIGHT OF SEARCH. In maritime law, 
the right of a commissioned bolligorent ves- 
sel to stop neutral merchantmen on the 
high seas and make such examination and 
search as may be considered necessary if, 
after examination of the ship’s papers by 
the visiting officer, there is suspicion of 
fraud against the vessel. 

Fr; Droit de Recherche; Ger; Durchsuch^ 
ungsrecht. 

See Search. 

Fell, Das Durchsuchungsrecht im Seekrieg, 
Wurzburg, 1908. 

RIGHT OF SEIZURE. The right of State 
or municipal authorities to take poasossion 
of a vessel in territorial waters, for a broach 
of the revenue laws or laws of trade and 
navigation of a particular nation. 

The utmost length to which the exercise 
of this right on the high seas has ever been 
carried, in respect to vessels of another 
nation, has been to justify seizing them 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the State 
against whose laws they offend, and pur- 
suing them in case of flight, seizing them 
upon the high sea and bringing them in for 
adjudication before the tribunals of that 
state. 

Fr: Droit de Same; Ger: Ergreif ungs- 
recht. 

RIGHT OF VISIT, RIGHT OF VISITA- 
TION. The right, according to interna- 
tional maritime law, of a belligerent vessel 
to stop and visit neutral merchantmen for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether these 
vessels are of the nationality they purport 
to be, and whether they are attempting to 
break blockade, are carrying contraband 
goods, or are rendering unneutral service to 
the enemy. 

^ The right of visit may be exercised in 
time of war by all commissioned vessels 


and military aircraft of belligerents. In time 
of peace men-of-war of all nations have the 
nght of visit only in case of suspicion of 
piracy. The region where the right may be 
exercised is the maritime territory of either 
belligerent and the open sea. 

Fr: Droit dc Vmie; Ger: Visitations- 
recht. 

RIGHT OF WAY SIGNAL. A local signal 
used in channels or harbors, giving certain 
ships the right of way, and thereby sus- 
pending the usual rules of the road. 
RIGOL. 

See Wriggle. 

RIME. To enlarge a grommet or a cringle 
in sailcloth, for(!ing it open with a fid. Also 
called riming up. 

RIMER. S(iG Reamer. 

RIMING STOOL. A hardwood stool with 
circular top supi>ortcd by throe legs. Holes 
of various diameters are bored through the 
top. It is used by sailmakers for enlarging 
cringles or gromniots. These are placed 
over a suitable hole and a fid is driven 
througli by means of a mallet. 

RIND GALL. A Io(ail defect in structural 
timber produced by the growth of fresh 
layers over an injury sustained by the out- 
side of the tree during growth, as a result 
of whicdi the subsequent growth does not 
adhere to the wood previously formed. 
RINGBOLT. An eyebolt with a ring 
worked through the eye. llingbolta are made 
with lag screw ends for attachment to wood, 
with plain ends for riveting, or threaded 
ends for bolting. 

Fr; Pit on d Boucle; Ger: Ringholzen. 
RING NET. A net resembling a purse 
seine, from which it differs pxdncipally by 
the rounded ends starting at a distance of 
4 to 12 fathoms from the extremities and 
by the landing bag either at the center or 
at ^ one end. This bag is made of heavier 
twine and is the portion of the net into 
which the catch is concentrated preparatory 
to brailing. Also called purse lampara, semi- 
purse net. 

The sardine ring not of California has a 
length of 100 to 250 fathoms, depth 20 to 
50 fathoms; Meshing: wings 3 to 10 in., 
other parts % to VA in. The outstanding 
feature^ of the ring net is the speed with 
which it can be operated. A ring net can 
make two or three hauls while a purse seine 
crew is making one. 

w Fisheries 

oj Cahforma, Division of Fish and Game of 
California, Fish Bulletin no. 27, Sacramento, 
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RING PLATE, Eyeplate with a ring 
worked through the eye. 

Fr: Plaque d Boucle; Ger: Ringplatte. 
RING ROPE. A rope by which the anchor 
ring is hauled up to the cathead after the 
anchor has been catted. 

Ger: Taustopper, 

RINGS AIL. A studding sail formerly used 
with a gaff sail. Also called ringtail. It con- 
sisted of a narrow strip of canvas set out 
beyond the leech of the sail. Its head was 
stretched out on a small yard hoisted to the 
gaff end and its foot on a similar spar named 
ringtail-boom. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Bonnette d’Artimon; Paille-en-Cul; 
Ger: Brotwinner, 

RINGSTAFF. 

See Staff. 

RING STOPPER. The rope or chain 
securing the upper end of the shank of an 
old-fashioned anchor on the billboard to a 
toe of the tumbler arm. 

Fr: Serve Basse; Basse de Bout; Ger: 

Porteurleinkette. 

See Cat Stopper. 

RINGTAIL BOOM. A boom extending 
beyond the boom or main boom for spread- 
ing a ringtail. 

Ft: Borne de Faille en Cul; Ger: BroU 
winner spiere, 

RINGTAIL TOPSAIL. A triangular 
shaped sail used on fore-and-aft-rigged ves- 
sels. It is set abaft a leg-of-mutton spanker 
and extends from boom to topmast head. 
MacDonald, P. A., Mutton Spankers and 
Ringtail Topsails, The American Neptune, 
vol. 5, no. 3, July (1945), Salem, Mass. 

RIP CURRENT. A strong surface current 
of short duration flowing outward from the 
shore. Also called rip tide. It usually 
appears as a visible band of agitated water 
and is the return movement of water piled 
up on the shore by incoming waves and 
wind. 

RIPE HERRING. Trade term for herring 
which has all its roe and is just on the 
point of spawning or is actually spawning 
when captured. 

Fr: Ear eng gai; Ger: Rogener; Milch- 
ener. 

RIP LINE. 

See Belly Line. 

RIPPER. 

See Jig. 

RIPPING IRON. A wood-calker’s tool 
used for clearing a seam of pitch and oakum 


previous to calking afresh. Also called rasing 
iron, reefing iron, clearing iron. 

Fr: Pataras Taillani; Ger: Schoreisen. 
RIPPLE. The light fretting or ruffling on 
the surface of the water caused by a 
breeze. 

Fr: Ride; Ger: Krduselung; Kahheln; 
Kabhelung, 

RIPS. Agitation on the surface of the 
water caused by the meeting of currents or 
by the impinging of one current upon 
another moving in a different direction. 
Rips are more a vertical oscillation than a 
wave of translation. 

Fr: Clapotis; Ger: Stromrippling. 

See Tide Rips. 

RIP TIDE. 

See Rip Current 

RISE. A long and broad elevation which 
rises gently from the ocean bottom. 

Fr: Seuil; Ger: Erhohung. 

RISE AND FALL. The up-and-down 
movement of the tide resulting from the 
attraction of the moon and the sun on the 
aqueous envelope of the earth as it revolves 
on its axis. 

Fr: Elevation et Abctissement ; Ger: 
St eigen und Fallen. 

RISE AND SHINE. A call to turn out of 
hammocks or bunks. Also called and 
carry. 

RISE OF BOTTOM. 

See Beadrise. 

RISE OF FLOOR. 

See Beadrise, 

RISER. 1. A fore-and-aft plank fastened 
to the inner side of an open boat framing 
next to the gunwale, serving as support for 
the thwarts. Also called rising or wearing. 
There is one riser on each side of the boat, 
fastened to each frame with a through 
fastening or a brass screw. 

Ft: Serve de bancs; Ger: Duchtenweger. 

2. One of the heavy strakes of the bot- 
tom planking adjacent to the garboard 
strake. 

3. A fore-and-aft bearer supporting a 
deck in a wooden ship. 

RISING FLOOR. One of floors at the 
ends of the hull which rises sharply above 
the level of the midship floors. 

Fr: Varangue Acculee; Ger: Eingezo- 
genes Bauchstuck. 

RISING LINE. A curved line drawn on 
the sheer plan to determine the height of 
the ends of the floor timbers throughout the 
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ship’s length. It also determines whether 
the shape of the bottom is full or sharp, 

Fr: Lisse des Fagons; Ger: Flursentej 
Kimmsente. 

RISING TANK. Double-bottom spaces in 
which the inner bottom is higher at center 
line than at sides. This arrangement has the 
advantage of allowing moisture from the 
cargo to drain into the bilge pockets on 
each side. 

RISING TIDE. The actual rising of the 
water from low water to the next high 
water. 

Fr: Marie montante; Flux; Montant; 
Ger: Flut. 

RISING WOOD. In large wooden vessels, 
the topmost timber of the keel where, in 
order to get the required molded size, the 
keel is made up of two timbers. The rising 
wood receives the scoring of the floor 
timbers. 

Fr: Contre-Quille ; Ger: Gegenkiel. 

See Deadwood. 

RISK OF CAPTURE CLAUSE. A clause 
attached to marine policies in general, 
whether the subject matter insured is hull, 
freight, cargo, or otherwise, and which 
states that the underwriters accept all the 
risks excluded by the “free of capture and 
seizure’’ clause. 

Fr; Clause de Capture; Ger: Arrestie- 
rungsklausel, 

RISK OF CRAFT. A marine insurance 
term which refers to the risks incurred by 
goods during transportation by lighter or 
craft to the side of a vessel moored in a 
waterway or roadstead. Also called risk of 
boats. 

Fr: Risque Allege; Ger: Leichterrisiko. 
RIVE. In herring curing, to string fish on 
spits, or thin sticks of wood about feet 
long, thrust under one gill cover and out 
of the mouth. The fish are then ready for 
smoking. 

RIVER PILOT. A pilot whose license 
authorizes him to operate on certain speci- 
fied rivers. 

Fr: Pilote de Rivihre; Ger: Flusslotse; 
Revierlotse. 

RIVER PORT. A seaport which lies on 
the banks of a river. 

Fr: Port Fluvial; Ger: Flusshafen. 
RIVET. A metal pin used for connecting 
the various structural parts composing a 
ship’s hull. It consists of a cylindrical shank 
or body, terminated at one end by an 


enlarged portion or Ik'jrI. The other end is 
formed into a point when the rivet is driven. 
Excluding special materials occasionally 
used, rivets in general are made of wrought 
iron or medium or high tensile steel. 

Fr: Rivet; Ger; Nict, 

See Boat Rivet, Bullhead Rivet, Panhead 
Rivet, Raised-Head Rivet, Snap- 
head Rivet, Straight-Neck Rivet, 
Tack Rivet, Tap Rivet, Tapered- 
Neck Rivet. 

Wrought iron, often called malleable iron, 
has been used for the manufacture of rivets 
since the introtiuction of iron shipbuilding, 
and its malleability, among other properties 
it possesses, renders it vtsry suitable for the 
purpose. Steel, though of a higher tensile 
wstrength, does not possess the same malle- 
ability and it is for this reason that a higher 
price is paid for driving such rivets. Prac- 
tically all rivets used in British shipyards 
are made of iron,_ while in the United States, 
medium steel rivets are most frequently 
used. It is generally recognized that iron 
rivets are loss liable to corrosion than steel 
rivets. In the normal type of merchant 
vessel the cost of rivets and riveting, con- 
sidered tia a percentage of the cost of the 
total iron and steel, represents about 7% 
per cent of the total material and from 35 
per cent to 40 per cent of the labor expended 
on the hull. Rivets are named from the form 
of the head and point. They are hammered 
or closed up when in a boated state so as 
to draw the parts to bo connected more 
firmly together by the contraction of the 
shank when cooling. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 
Ship Rivets, Specifications, A 131:39; 
Boardman, R., “Rivets and Their Signifi- 
cance in Shipbuilding,” North East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
(Newcastle upon Tyne), Transactions, vol, 
48 (1927—28) 

RIVET BUSTER (U. S.). A pneumatic 
tool, in principle similar to the chipping 
hammer, used for cutting off the heads of 
rivets during repair work, or for replace- 
ment of poorly driven rivets. By substituting 
the desired tool, it can be used as a chisel 
or a backing-out punch. A modem rivet 
buster is driven by compressed air at about 
100 lb. per sq. in. pressure, weighs 36 lb., 
has an 11-in, stroke, and can strike 700 
blows per minute. 

RIVETER. 1. A man employed in ham- 
mering or closing up rivets, by hand or 
with a machine. Also called rivet driver. 

Fr: Frappeur; Riveur; Ger: Nietenkop}^ 
sohldger; Nieter* 
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2. A machine used for closing up or form- 
ing the points of rivets by pressure only. 
Also called riveting machine. 

Fr: Presse a River; Ger: Nietungspresse, 
See Hydraulic Riveter. 

RIVET HEAD. The protruding part of a 
rivet, formed during its manufacture, and 
providing the necessary holding power on 
one side of the joint. 

Fr: Tete de Rivet; Ger: Niethopf; Setz- 
kopf. 

RIVET HOLDER. The laborer on a rivet 
squad who holds up the head of a rivet 
with a heavy hammer or dolly bar after it 
has been inserted in the hole and while the 
point is being clinched. Also called holder- 
up, backer-up, holder-on, dollyman. 

Fr: Appuyeur; Teneur de Tas; Grer: 
Nietenhehdlter ; Vorhdlter, 

RIVET HOLE. Hole drilled or punched 
through a plate or shape, for rivet connection. 

Fr: Trou de Rivet; Ger: Nietloch. 
RIVETING. The art of fastening two 
pieces of material together with rivets. The 
turning over or clinching of the points of 
rivets, which are hammered sharply while 
red hot, the hammer beating over the point 
on all sides. 

Fr: Rivetage; Ger: Nietverbindung ; 7er- 
nietung; Vemieten. 

See Butt Riveting, Chain Riveting, Hand 
Riveting, Hydraulic Riveting, Lap 
Riveting, Machine Riveting, Oil- 
tight Riveting, Pin Riveting, Pneu- 
matic Riveting, Watertight Rivet- 
ing, Zigzag Riveting. 

Rossell, H. E., Riveting and Arc Welding, 
New York, 1934. 

RIVETING RAM. 


See Hydraulic Riveter. 

RIVET PASSER. Shipyard worker to 
whom the rivet heater hands the rivets, and 
who in turn passes them along to the 
holder-on. Sometimes called passer. 

Fr: Passeur de rivets; Ger: Nietentrdger. 
RIVET POINT. The end of a rivet upset 
by the riveting hammer when closing up. 
Also called rivet tail. 

Fr: Rivure; Ger: Bchliesskopf, 
Coimtersunk points are used for shell and 
deck plating where flush surfaces are 
required, and where the point may require 
calking. Snap points (similar m shape to 
buttonheads) are used in structural wor^ 
generally where flush surfaces are not 
required, and especially in sheer str^es of 
shell plating, in order to ^oid loss of 
material by counterankmg. They are also 


used with hydraulic riveting machines. Oval 
or Liverpool points are occasionally used 
with light plating where watertightness 
under pressure is not required. Hammer 
points are used where specially required. 
RIVET SHANK. The cylindrical body of 
a rivet between head and point. 

Fr: Put de Rivet; Ger: Nietschaft. 
RIVET SNAP. A set used in forming rivet 
points. Its working face is in the form of a 
hemispherical recess. 

Fr: Bouterolle; Ger: Setzeisen; Dopper, 
RIVET SQUAD. A squad employed in a 
shipyard for riveting the different parts of 
a ship under construction. Also called 
riveter’s squad. It usually consists of 3 
men and 1 or 2 boys, one of the latter heats 
the rivets, the other conveys them and 
inserts them into the hole. Two of the men 
clinch the point while the third holds up 
the head. When pneumatic riveting ham- 
mers are used only one man is employed 
for clinching the point. 

Fr: Equipe de Rivewts. 

See Frame Squad, Plater’s Squad, 

RIVET TOOL. A metal calking tool used 
for calking heads and points of countersunk 
rivets. 

RIVET WELD. 

See Plug Weld. 

RO, ROH. Malay double-outrigger canoe 
from Wetar, Lesser Sunda Islands, with 
wash strake at stem only, tall curved stem 
and stern pieces having painted ornamenta- 
tion, which extends under the gunwale. 
Sometimes called hero. 

One of the distinctive features of the 
Wetar Island craft is the fitting of two 
small platforms enclosed by coamings, pro- 
jecting outboard on each side. There are 
several varieties of this ty^e; one is called 
roh talor, another roh dugen. They are used 
for fishing and traveling. The rig consists of 
a single tripod mast with quadrilateral sail. 
ROACH. The concave or convex curve 
given to any side of a sail. Roach refers 
correctly to a concave curve only, but it is 
in general use to describe a convex curve 
as well. The words round or sweep to denote 
a convex roach. 

In square sails the roach forms an arc of 
a circle passing through the middle, at the 
foot and clews, for clearing the stays which 
reach between the masts. At the foot of 
courses, however, the roach is not circular. 
Three-fifths of its length at the middle are 
made parallel to the head. In gaff sails the 
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foot, luff, and head are reached, the cloths 
being cut with a curve according to the 
fullness or draught desired. Jibs are reached 
along the stay by broad-seaming and gather- 
ing the cloths along the luff rope so that 
they remain comparatively slack, and also 
along the foot. 

Fr: Echancrure ; Ger: Gillung; Wolbung; 
R undung. 

ROAD, ROADSTEAD. An area of water 
where ships can ride safely at anchor. More 
or less open anchorage affording less pro- 
tection than a harbor. An open anchorage 
generally protected by shoals. 

Fr: Rade; Ger: Rcede. 

ROARING FORTIES. Strong westerly 
winds encountered between 40 and 50 
degrees South latitude. Similar winds in the 
Northern hemisphere are termed Brave 
West Winds in nautical phraseology. 

ROB AND. Short bits of Manila, spun yarn, 
or plaited line used for fastening the luff 
of a fore-and-aft sail to the mast loops or 
stay-hanks, and the head of a square sail to 
the jackstay. Also used for securing the head 
of a gaff sail to the gaff when the latter is 
fitted with a jackstay. Sometimes called 
robbin, roving. 

Fr: Rahan de Titiere; Rahan d* Enver- 
gure; Hanet d’Envergure; Ger: 
Anschlaghindsel. 

ROBAND HITCH. A binding knot which 
consists of several turns finished off with a 
half hitch. Used for fastening the robands 
of a sail to the jackstay. 

Fr: Amarrage d^Envergure; Ger: Rah- 
bandselstek. 

ROCKERED KEEL. A keel with slight 
fore-and-aft curvature, most frequently 
used in small hulls 10 to 24 ft. long. These 
keels are bent or sawed from solid timbers. 
Also called rocker keel, 

Fr: Quille cambrSe; Ge'r: Oehrummier 
Kiel, 

ROCKET APPARATUS. A lifesaving 
apparatus from which a line-carrying rocket 
is fired. It consists of an adjustable metal 
tripod with suitable fittings to receive and 
support the rocket before it is fired. 

Fr: Appaveil la^ice-Fusie , Appareil porte 
Amarre; Ger: Raketenapparat. 
ROCKET LINE. A line used in connection 
with a lifesaving rocket apparatus. It is 
made of three-istrand Italian hemp (barked 
or tanned) 1 in. in circumference and about 


250 fathoms in length. Also called whip 
line. 

Fr: Ligne porte Amane; Ger: Raketen^ 
leine. 

ROCKET SOCKET, A gunmetal socket 
with tampion, installed in the handrail on 
each side of the flying bridge, for firing 
distress signals. 

ROCKING SHACKLE, A large shackle 
placed on the top of a trtink mooring buoy 
to which the ship’s cable is fiistoncd. 

Fr: Manille do corps mort; Ger: Muring 
Schakcl. 

ROD BOLT. A rod threaded at both ends 
and driven by screwing a nut on the end 
to be used as a head. The point is secured 
with a nut and washer after being driven. 
The rod bolt is used in wooden hulls where 
boltfi of required kiiigths cannot be obtained 
from standard sizes, 

RODE. The line or rope to which a small 
boat rides when anchored. 

ROD FENDER. A bundle of canes or rods 
hanging at the side of a pier or quay to 
prevent damage by vessels lying alongside. 
Also called faggot fender, cane fender. Fre- 
quently fabricated of Bcjuca, a Filipino 
cane. 

Fr: Defense on Fascines; Ger: Ruteru’ 
fender ; Bxisch fender. 

ROD RIGGIN G. Standing rigging in which 
steel rods or bars are substituted for wire 
rope in shrouds and stays. Also called bar 
rigging. 

Ger: Stangentakelung. 

This type of rigging has recently been 
aaoptod for large and small racing yachts, 
using in some ^ cases stainless steel bars of 
streamline section to reduce wind resistance. 
It as also used on some trading vessels, 
where round steel rods are employed. 
ROGUE’S YARN. A fine jute yarn run 
through the middle of one strand in a rope 
for identification. Also called identification 
thread. It is twisted the contrary way or is 
different in color or material from the other 
yams. Usually it is red or green. 

Fr: Fil de Marque. 

ROKO. Polynesian plank-built fishing canoe 
with single outrigger from Guadalcanal 
Island, southeastern Solomon Islands. The 
stern peak rises from the top strake. At the 
bow there is a quadrangular splash board in 
front of the washboards. The boats carry a 
crew of 2 to 6. 

See Bena. 
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ROKO-DA. A large dugout canoe without 
outrigger from South and Little Andaman 
Islands. These craft, which are of very 
clumsy construction, are mere rounded 
trunks hollowed out. The largest can carry 
as many as thirty people. 

ROLLER. A long, heavy, swelling wave 
moving with a steady sweep, breaking or 
nearly breaking at the top. 

Ger: Roller. 

See Blind Rollers, Dory Roller, Line 
Roller, Seine Roller. 

ROLLER CHOCK* 1, Fairlead with hori- 
zontal roller fitted at side of stem head in 
row boat. 

Fr: Davier; Ger: Leitrolle. 

2. A warping chock fitted with one or 
more vertical rollers in order to minimize 
friction of mooring lines. Also called roller 
fairlead. 

Fr: Chaumard d Rouleau; Ger: Verhol- 
klampe mit Rolle. 

ROLLER GEAR. In general, various 
furling and reefing appliances used in con- 
nection with fore-and-aft sails of small ves- 
sels, such as coasters, pilot boats, and sailing 
yachts. Also called roller reefing gear. 

With gaff sails, roller gear is used only 
for reefing. The boom is made to revolve 
by means of worm and wheel, or ratchet 
apparatus fastened to the mast at the end 
of the boom. When fitted to headsails it 
consists in some systems of a wooden roller 
revolving on a wire stay set on the stemhead 
or end of a bowsprit. A pull on the line 
wrapped around the drum at the tack rolls 
the sail up. Another method consists of 
rolling the sail which sets flying on a wire 
luff rope. The sail is then rolled along its 
own luff rope by merely pulling on a line 
which is wound around a reel placed just 
below the tack. By hauling on the sheet the 
sail is unfurled. 

ROLLER REEF. A reefing system in 
which the surface of the sail is reduced by 
rolling it around a spar instead of securing 
it with reef points. Frequently used in small 
fore-and-aft rigged pleasure boats. 

Fr: Ris d Rouleau; Ger: Drehreff. 

See Roller Gear. 

ROLLER RULE. A brass rule fitted with 
a roller on each end, so that when moved, 
it remains always parallel to its initial posi- 
tion. Used in plotting, as a substitute for 
parallel rules. 

See Parallel Rules. 

ROLLER SHEAVE. Sheave of a block 
fitted at its center with metal bushing and 


rollers or ball bearings which revolve around 
the pin. The friction is absorbed by the 
rollers and is very much less than in plain 
sheaves. Roller sheaves are generally used 
for halyards and purchases where the rope 
must render quickly and easily. Also called 
patent sheave. 

Fr: Rea d Rouleaux; Rea d Billes; Ger: 
Patentscheibe ; Blockrollenhuchse. 
ROLLING. The transverse oscillating rota- 
tion of a vessel about a longitudinal axis, 
which results when it meets waves with 
crests approximately parallel to the length 
of the ship. When a vessel rolls, it disturbs 
a much larger cross section of water than 
when it is steady. This increases its resist- 
ance to propulsion, and requires a corre- 
sponding increase in the propulsive power 
necessary for a given speed. 

Fr: Roulis; Ger: Schlingem. 

Baker, G. S., “RoUing of Ships under Way,’* 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon Tyne), 
Transactions j vol. 56 (1939). 

ROLLING CAISSON. A caisson in which 
the weight is always kept greater than the 
displacement and which moves on a track 
and rollers. 

Fr: Porte Roulante; Ger: Rollendes Tor^ 
schijf. 

See Caisson. 

ROLLING CHOCK. 1. A support for 
engines and boilers. Sometimes improperly 
used to denote bilge keels. 

See Bilge Keels. 

2. A piece of wood fastened to the mid- 
dle of an upper yard, half encircling it and 
secured by an iron or rope parrel, to steady 
the yard. Also called roll- 
ing cleat, parrel cleat. 

Fr: Matagot; Ger: Rah- 
klampe. 

ROLLING HITCH. A 

knot which consists of two 
round turns and one half- 
hitch used for fastening a 
line to a spar or when 
hanging off a rope with a 
stopper where a knot that 
will not slip is needed. 

Also called magnus Htch. 

Fr: Noeud de Fouet; Ger: Rollstek; 
Kneifstek. 

ROLLING SPAR. See Boat Spar. 
ROLLING SWELL. The motion of a sea 
where the waves are very far apart, forming 
long deep troughs between them. 

Ger: Rollende Lunung, 
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ROLLING TACKLE. A tackle set up 
between the yardarm and the mast to steady 
a yard in heavy weather and relieve the 
strain on the crane, slings, or parrel. 

Fr: Palan de Roulis; Ger: RoUtakel. 
ROLL SET. 

See Roll Template. 

ROLL TEMPLATE. In shipbuilding, a 
series of small templates with curved surface 
fitted to a shell plate at the frame lines, 
and used by the men at the plate-rolls to 
give the plate the desired curvature. Also 
called roll set. 

ROOM AND SPACE. The distance from 
the molding edge of a frame timber to the 
molding edge of the next one. It is usually 
equal to the breadth of the two timbers 
plus two to four inches. Also called timber 
and space. 

Fr: Maille; Ger: Inholz und Fach. 

ROOT. The short leg of a wood knee. 
ROOVE. A diamond-shaped slightly con- 
vex washer or ring, over which the end of 
a nail is clinched. Also called bur. 

Fr: Rouelle; Jouette; Ger: Klinkscheibe. 
ROOVE CLINKER NAIL. A copper nail 
clenched by hammering the point after 
placing it over a little diamond or conical- 
shaped piece of metal called ^^roove” or 
^‘bur.” Used for clinker planking of boats. 
Also called riveted-nail. 

Fr: Clou Rivi 8ur Jouette; Ger: Gai- 
nagel, 

ROOVING. Riveting the point of a nail 
over a small copper washer called a roove. 
This is considered good practice in boat 
building when using copper nails, to prevent 
them from drawing, owing to the softness 
of the metal. 

ROPE (to). To sew bolt-rope to the edges 
of a sail or awning. It is then known as 
roping. 

Fr: Ralinguer; Ger: Anlieken, 

ROPE. A general term for cordage over 
one inch in circumference. If smaller it is 
known as cord, twine, line or string, if finer 
still as thread or double yam. Ropes have 
special names according to the number and 
arrangement of strands and the way these 
are laid, A rope is usually composed of 
three strands, although four-stranded ropes 
are also found on board ship. Technically 
speaking, a rope is a construction of metallic 
wires or twisfted hemp, Manila, cotton, flax, 
or iute fibers, so intertwined as to form a 
thick cord capable of sustaining relatively 


severe strains. The size of ropes is designated 
by the circumference or the diameter. The 
length is given in fathoms. The weight of 
fiber ropes depends on the quantity of 
softening oil used, and the degree of twist 
in every stage of their manufacture; it is 
therefore difficult to obtain accurate weights 
for any particular size. 

Fr: Cordage; Filin; Ger: Tau; Seil; 

Reep. 

Carter, H. R., Modern Flax, Hemp and Jute 
Spinning and Twisting, London, 1925 ; Stop- 
ford, P. J., Cordage and Cable, Glasgow 
1925; Woodhouse, T., Cordage and Cordage 
Hemp Fibers, New York, 1919. 

ROPE CLAMP. A device used for holding 
together two parts of a bight of wire rope 
in lieu of an eye splice. It consists of two 
flat ground pieces of metal secured by 
bolts passing through the centers of both 
sections. 
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ROPE CLIP. A mechanical means of 
securing a wire ropo round a thimble as an 
alternative to splhung. It consists essen- 
tially of a base piece, or bridge, channeled 
and grooved to receive the wire, and a “U” 
bolt passing through the bridge piece and 
secured by two nuts. Not less than three 
clips should be used to secure any wire rope. 
The bridge piece should always be fitted on 
the working part and the “XJ” bolt on the 
tail or dead end of the rope. 

ROPE PENDER. A fender made of short 
pieces of old rope plaited together, the 
poorer sections being used as filling and the 
covering made by lacing a sftrand over the 
filling. 

Fr: Difense en Cordage; Gtev: Taufender; 

Stosstau. 

ROPE LADDER. A generic term for dif- 
ferent kinds of flexible ladders in which the 
rungs are held on each side by one or two 
ropes. Rope ladders as used on board ship 
are of three types: the pilot ladder, the 
round-rung ladder, and the Jacob’s ladder. 
They are used for convenience when board- 
ing from small boats or embarking in them 
from the deck edge; also in the rigging of 
large sailing ships. 

Fr: Eohelle de Corde; Ger: Sturmleiter; 

Fallreepsleiter. 

ROPEMAKER’S EYE. An eye formed in 
the end of a cable in laying it up. Two of 
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the strands are two legs of a rope, and when 
laid up they form an eye; the third strand 
is then also formed into an eye. A rope- 
maker’s eye is often made in the end of a 
jib stay when fitted with a slip at the jib- 
boom end. It has a thimble to receive the 
slip. 

Fr: Oeil d^Malingure. 

ROPE SHACKLE. Shackle fitted with an 
oval pin and forelock. 

ROPE SLING. A length of rope, usually 
between 12 and 24 ft. long, with the ends 
spliced together. Generally used for hand- 
ling boxes, barrels, bales, bags, and so on. 

Fr: Elingue en Filin; Ger: Taustropp. 


ROSE. 

See Strum Plate. 

ROSE BOX. A square or round box, 9 in. 
X 12 in., made of galvanized iron, per- 
forated with holes and fitted at ends of 
bilge suctions in order to prevent these 
pipes from becoming obstructed with solid 
matter. Also called strum box, strainer box. 

Fr: Crepine; Ger: Saugekorb. 

ROSE LASHING. A lashing in which the 
parts are passed alternately over and under, 
the end being expended around the crossing. 
Also called rose seizing. 

Fr: Aiguilletage en PortiLgaise; Ger: 
Bosenzurrung. 



Open Socket 



Closed Socket 


Rope Socket 


ROPE SOCKET. A wire rope fitting used 
for fastening the ends of two ropes instead 
of splicing them. Also called patent eye. 
Sockets are of two t3q3e3, the open and the 
closed socket. The open socket is fitted with 
a pin or bolt with cotter. The spread end 
of each rope is soldered in the socket with 
pure metallic zinc. 

Ger: Seilhuken; Seilgehduse. 

See Poured Socket. 

Sockets for wire ropes for general engmeer- 
ing purposes, Specification B.S. 463 (revised), 
British Standards Institution, London 
(1943). 

ROPE YARN. A yarn or thread made up 
of a number of fibers loosely twisted 
together. Several rope yams twisted 
together form a strand. 

Fr: Fil de Caret; Ger: Kabelgam. 

ROPE YARN KNOT. A knot used for 
knotting rope yarns. Also called marline 
knot. 

Fr: Noend de Fil de Caret; Ger: KaheU 
gamhnoten, 

ROPING. See Bolt Rope. 

ROPING TWINE. Twine used for sewing 
sail cloths to bolt ropes. It is generally 9-, 
10-, or 11-ply. 

FUd Ralinguer; Ger : Liekgam. 
ROREHE. East Indian fishing craft simi- 
lar to the orembai type, found in the Moluc- 
cas and North Celebes Islands. It is manned 
by a crew of 9 to 12. Length 26 ft. Breadth 
6.6 ft. (Typical.) Also called fonacd. 


ROSLAGSSKUTA. A small sloop-rigged 
coaster from the east coast of the province 
of Upland, Sweden. The foresail tacks down 
to the stem head. 

ROSLYN RIG. A two-mast rig used by 
small boats. It consists of a jib, sliding- 
gunter mainsail, and leg-of-mutton mizzen. 
The mainsail clew is cut short and bent to a 
small vertical club. Mainsail and mizzen are 
extended by horizontal sprits. 

ROSLYN YAWL. A large sharpie which 
carries two headsails and a jigger mast. It 
is supposed to have originated from Rosljrn, 
Long Island. 

ROSSEL CURRENT. The continuation 
of the South Pacific equatorial current after 
its division near the Fiji Islands. It flows 
westward among the islands and at length 
passes through the Torres Strait. The south- 
ern branch of the equatorial current sets to 
the southwestward and flows along the coast 
of Australia; hence it is known as the Aus- 
tralia current. 

ROTATING RADIO BEACON. A wire- 
less station which emits a beam of waves 
which sweeps around the horizon. Also called 
revolving radio beacon. The beam thus 
emitted rotates at a constant velocity and 
a direction-finding receiver is not needed; 
the bearing of the station can be calculated 
by using a stop watch. 

Fr: Radiophare d cadre Toumant; Ger; 

Rotierende Funkbake, 
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ROTATOR. A brass fitting towed at the 
end of a log line. It consists of a central 
with helical fins running lengthwise 
around it. When dragged through the water 
the fins cause it to rotate and the number 
of revolutions is recorded by the indicator 
fastened to the taffrail. 

Fr: Helice de Loch; Ger: Logschraube; 
Flugelwelle, 

ROTTEN CLAUSE. A marine insurance 
•clause which provides that if the vessel is 
found unseaworthy on a regular survey by 
reason of being rotten or unsound the under- 
writers are released of all obligations. 
ROTTEN ICE. Ice floes which have 
become honeycombed in the course of 
melting. 

Fr ; Glace pourrie, 

ROTTEN STOPS. Light pieces of basting 
thread, cheap string, or twine tied around 
a sail to hold it together in a bundle while 
it is being sent aloft ^'in stops.” 

Fr: Fils; Genope. 

ROUGH MAST. A piece of timber suit- 
able for spar- or mast-making. 

Fr: Bois de Mature; Ger: TJnhehauener 
Mast. 

ROUGH NET (G. B.). A gill net used by 
sailing drifters in Scotland. Length 21 yd. 
Depth about 10 yd. Meshing 30 rows to the 
yard. 

ROUGH SEA. A disturbed sea. Height of 
waves 5 to 9 ft. Wave lengths 7 to 14 ft. 
Douglas Scale No. 4. 

Fr: Met Houleuse; Ger: Qrohe Bee. 
ROUGH SIDE (U. S.). That side of a 
steel bulkhead on which the stiffeners are 
fitted. In Great Britain called stiffening 
side. 

Ger : V ersteijungsseite. 

See Calking Side. 

ROUGH SPAR. A spar in the rough. Cut 
timber before being worked into masts, and 
so on. Also called rough tree. 

Fr: Espar Brut; Ger: Unbehauenes 
Ruudholz. 

ROUGH TIMBER. The timber to its full 
size, as felled with lop, top, and bark off. 
Also called rough log. 

Fr: Bois en Grume; Ger: Unbehauenes 
Holz. 

ROUGH TOOL. A tool used for finishing 
flush calking, also for calking countersunk 
rivets where the rivet tool cannot be used. 
The cutting edge is straight with carding 
face. 


ROUGH-TREE. One of the stanchions 
supporting a rough-tree rail. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Batayoles; Ger: Schanzkleidstutzen. 
ROUGH-TREE RAIL. The rail at the top 
of the bulwarks and below the topgallant 
bulwarks in wooden vessels. The term origi- 
nated from the former practice in merchant 
vessels of carrying their rough, or spare 
spars in crutches along the waist. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Lisse de batayole. 

ROUND. 1. Generic term for round bars 
of steel or nonferrous metal up to 7 in. in 
diameter. 

Fr: Rond; jer Rond; Ger: Rundeisen, 

2. The outward curve given to the leech 
or foot of a sail, as opposed to the roach. 

Fr: Rond; Ger: Gillung; Rundung. 

3. The first row of half meshes running 
from right to left when commencing a piece 
of netting. 

Fr: Pigeon. 

ROUND BAR DAVIT. The most common 

type of davit generally used on cargo ves- 
sels. It consists of a vertical pillar of round 
section witli the upper portion bent in a 
fair curve and having sufficient outreach 
so that the boat should clear the ship’s side 
when the vcasel heels at an angle of 16®. 
This type of davit is \ivS\ially stepped in a 
socket attached to the ship’s side or on the 
first deck below the one where the boats 
ai'e stowed, near the side. Also called rotary 
davit. 

Fr: Bossoir Pivotant; Ger: Drehdavit. 
ROUND CHARTER. The chartering of a 
vessel for a round trip or voyage outward 
and homeward. 

Fr: Affretcment alter retour; Ger: Rwwd- 
rcisc Bejrachtung ; Rundreise Ver- 
chartcrung. 

ROUNDHOUSE. 1. Name formerly given 
to a square cabin built on the afterpart of 
the quarter-deck. The poop dock formed its 
roof. (Obsolete.) 

2. A privy or lavatory on the upper deck 
near the bow. 

3. A deckhouse in the afterpart of a sail- 
ing ship for the accommodation of petty 
officers and apprentices. 

ROUNDING. Old rope or strands served 
around a rope to prevent its chafing. Used 
by fishermen for the ground rope of drag- 
nets. 

Fr: Garni; Ger: Wuhling. 

ROUND LINE, ROUNDLINE. Three 
right-handed yarns used for heavy service, 
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such as eyes of the lower rigging, heavy 
seizings, and so on. 

Fr: Qmrantenier; Ger: Stickleine. 

Roundline is made of tarred hemp and 
in laying the yams a top is used to give 
closeness and regularity to ^ the lay. It is 
somewhat larger than houseline. 

ROUND OF BEAM. 

See Camber, Round Up. 

ROUND-RUNG LADDER. A light rope 
ladder used in the rigging. The nmgs are 
about one inch in diameter and 15 in, long 
with a groove cut in each end. Each rung is 
passed with the aid of a fid, between the 
strands of the side ropes. A seizing is put 
on the rope above and below each rung. 
ROUND SEAM. A seam formed by sew- 
ing the edges of canvas together without 


lapping. It is used only with the ji^test 
kinds of canvas. About 112 stitches 
worked to the yard. 

Fr: Couture a Point dehout; Ger: Kapp- 
naht; Runde NahL 





Round Seizing; 

ROUND SEIZING. A seizing used to hold 
two ropes together or two parts of the same 
rope together to form an eye. It is used 
only when the stress on both parts of the 
rope are equal, as, for example, in block 
straps, rigging eyes, and so on. It has riding 
turns, or riders over the first layer of turns. 

Fr: Amarrage plat avec Bridure; Ger: 

A <1 //Tr % ooJ 

ROUND SENNIT. Sennit formed by 
plaiting an even number of strands in two’s 
aroimd a small core or heart. 

Fr: Tresse Ronde; Ger: Runde Platting, 
ROUND THIMBLE. A round thimble 
used for sail earings, tackle block straps, 
and so on. Hea^’^^, wide scored galvanized 
sail thimbles are made in diameters ranging 
from 1 in. to 6 in. Welded iron thimbles 
for small sails are from % in. to 2% in. in 
diameter. Solid brass and gunmetal thim- 
bles are made in diameters from % in. to 
2 in. 

Fr: Cosse Ronde; Ger: Runde Kauschen. 
ROUND (to). 1 . To get past or get round. 

Fr: Doubler; Ger: Umsegeln. 

2. To come to the wind. To haul by the 
wind when sailing large. 

Fr: Venir au Lof ; Ger: Beidrehen. 
ROUND TURN. To wind a rope once 
around a bitt, spar, or any other object. 

Fr: Tour Mort; Tour plein; Ger: Rund- 
tom. 

ROUND TURN IN THE HAWSE. A 
foul -hawse after a ship with two anchors 
out has swung through 720 degrees, or twice 
around. 

Fr: Double Tour dans les Chatnes; Ger: 
Rundtom in den Ketten, 
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ROUND UP. To haul up, as the slack of 
a rope through its leading block. To haul 
through the parts of a purchase so as to 
bring the two blocks together. Also called 
round in. 

Fr: Embraquer; )Grer: Einholen, 

ROUND WIND. A wind that follows the 
sun, occasionally called a sun wind. A well- 
known phenomenon in fine summer weather 
around the British Isles. 

ROUSE. To haul heavily or with great 
force. 

Fr: Souquer; Ger: Steifholen. 

ROUSE OUT. To turn out or call up on 
deck from their berths the crew, the watch, 
or some of the hands. 

ROVE. The long end of a rope sling which 
passes through the bite and is put on the 
cargo hook when the draft is lifted. 

See Long Rove. 

ROVE IRON. 

See Rove Punch. 

ROVE PUNCH. A hollow pointed punch 
used by boatbuilders for hardening home 
against the planking points of nails over 
which roves have been previously placed. 
Also called roving iron, boss punch, rove 
iron. One man holds the head of the nail 
with a heavy flat-headed hammer while the 
rove is driven home and the nail clenched 
from inside by another hand. 

See Backing-out Punch, Driving Punch, 
Nail Punch. 

ROVERS, A term used in marine insur- 
ance policies, the meaning of which is closely 
akin to that of piracy. 

ROVING. 

See Rohand. 

ROW. To impel a boat along the surface 
of the water by means of oars. To propel 
a boat with one man at each oar. Also called 
pull. 

Fr: Nager; Ger: Rudem. 

ROWBOAT. An open, double-ended or 
transomnstemed boat with flat, round or 
V-bottom and depending principally on oars 
for propulsion. Also called rowing boat, 
pulling boat. 

Fr: Canot; Ger: Ruderboot. 

ROW DRY. An order given to the oars- 
men to row in such a manner as not to 
splash water. 

ROWLOCK. A generic name for various 
arrangements or contrivances serving as a 
fulcrum for an oar in rowing. Also called 
oarlock. It may consist of a notch in the 


washboard or a pair of pins, or a metal fork 
or stirrup pivoted in the gunwale or on an 
outrigger supporting the oar, or of a single 
pin passing through a hole in the oar or 
having the oar attached to it by a grommet, 
Fr: Dame de Nagc; Tolet; Ger: Rundsel; 

Dolle; Rojej)forte, 

See Becket Rowlock. 

ROWLOCK BOLSTER. 

See Poppet. 

ROWLOCK CHEEK. 

See Rowlock Chock. 

ROWLOCK CHOCK. A strengthening 
piece made of hard wood, fitted in way of a 
rowlock. Also called rowlock cheek, swell 
piece. 

Fr: Joue de Tolet; Ger: Rojegabel Bach. 

ROWLOCK COVER. 

See Poppet. 

ROWLOCK PLATE. A small countersunk 
plate fixed with screws in the rowlock cover, 
and pierced with a hole for the shank of 
the crutch. 

Fr: Bague de Tolet; Ger: Rudergabel 
Platte. 

ROWSER CHOCK. 

See Closed Chock. 

ROYAL. A small square sail, usually the 
uppermost on modern vessels, carried next 
above a topgallant sail on the royal mast 
and used only in light winds. It is taken in 
with clew lines and has no buntlines or 
leech linos, owing to its small size. Royals 
are carried only in light breezes because 
their masts are poorly supported and also 
because their position is such that they act 
with a long leverage and have a tendency 
to bury the ship and retard her progress, 
Fr: Cacatois; Ger: Royal; Reuel 
ROYAL PISH. A term applied in iGfreat 
Britain to whale, sturgeon, and porpoise, 
which, whether cast upon the shore or 
caught within the realm, are the property 
of the Crown and not of the finder. 

ROYAL POLE. That part of a royal mast 
which extends from the eyes of the royal 
rigging to the shoulder of the truck, pro- 
vided there is no skysail yard. 

Fr: Flhhe de Cacatois; Ger: Royailr 
stange ; Royaltopp. 

RUA-CHALOM. A shallow-draft sailing 
boat from the Gulf of Siam, with straight 
raking stem and sternpost, good beam, 
decked fore and aft. The smaller boats of 
this type are used in the fisheries, the larger 
ones for trading on the coast. Two quarter 
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rudders are fitted for steering; the weather 
rudder is the only one used, the lee rudder 
being always cocked up at the end above 
the stem. The rig consists of one mast with 
a large square-headed lug sail. Four sweeps 
are used in calm weather. The rua-chalom 
is found as far south as Bandon. 

^^*A.-PET. Deep-hulled sailing boat of the 
Gulf of Siam. A light non-watertight deck- 
ing is built across the boat from, the stem 
to the mainmast. The remarkable buoyancy 
and seaworthiness makes this craft fit for 
navigating rough waters. The high bows 
are spoon-shaped with a broad flare, and the 
stem is sharp pointed. The rua-pet has a 
rockered bottom with greatest draft abaft 
amidships when under normal trim. 

The rig consists of two masts with stand- 
ing lugsails made of rectangular pieces of 
yellow palm matting. A boom is laced along 
the foot of each sail. The mainmast is 
stepped a little forward of amidships and 
has a pronounced rake aft. The foremast is 
very small compared with the other mast 
and placed right in the eyes of the boat. 
These boats vary in size from about 20 to 
50 ft. in length. The mainsail has 3 to 5 
times the area of the foresail. Length 36 ft. 
Breadth 11 ft. Depth 6 ft. (Typical.) 
RUA-PLA. A small four-oared fishing boat 
of the rua-chalom type used in the fisheries 
on the east coast of the Gulf of Siam. 
RUA-TA. A two-masted lug-rigged craft 
found in the eastern waters of the Gulf of 
Siam and trading along the coasts of Cam- 
bodia and Cochin China. The largest run 
up to 60 ft. in length and are named after 
the huge oculi painted on the bows. 
RUA-YAYAP. Name given on the east coast 
of the Gulf of Siam to the Malay penjajap. 
RUBBER. 1. HaK-round or pear-shaped 
piece of hardwood fitted outside the gun- 
wale on the sides of a wooden open boat, 
and secured to alternate frames with roove- 
clenched nails. It forms a protection for the 
gunwale and acts as a longitudinal stiffener, 

Fr: Liston; Ger: Scheuerleiste ; Walln 
sckiene, 

2. An implement used by sailmakers to 
flatten or rub the seams of a sail. 

Ft: Frottoir, 

3. See Molding. 

4 . A stout piece of old net cut into strips 
2 or 4 ft. long, laced underneath the cod end 
of a trawl net to avoid abrasion when pressed 
by the weight of fish against the sea bottom. 


Also called false belly, rubbing piece. 

Fr: Peau de Bouc Tahlier, 

RUBBING STRIP. 1. An external stif- 
fener extending longitudinally on the sides 
of a vessel a short distance above the water 
line to protect it against damage from the 
bending and battering effects of quay-walls, 
piles, etc., or when going alongside other 
vessels. Also called rubbing piece, fender, 
rubbing strake. Fenders usually extend 
about two-thirds of the vessePs length amid- 
ships and are formed either of rectangular 
pieces of timber firmly secured to the side 
plating, or of heavy h^-round or thick, flat 
iron bars. They are fitted to small vessels 
such as coasters, cross-channel vessels, and 
tugboats, which are frequently in and out 
of harbor. 

Fr: Ceinture; Ger: Reibholz; Abweiser. 

2. A strip of heavy plating riveted under 
a keel plate to afford protection in docking 
or grounding. 

3. A protecting piece of hardwood which 
runs from stem to stem on each side of a 
small boat. 

Fr: Liston; Ger: Wallschiene. 

RUBBLE, Loose, angular and water-worn 
stones along a beach. 

Fr: Gravier; Ger: Rolktein. 



RUDDER. A device used for steering and 
maneuvering a vessel. The most common 
t 3 rpe consists of a flat plane surface of wood 
or steel hinged at the forward end to the 
stem- or rudderpost and roxmded at the 
after end to make a fair ending to the linpw 
of the vessel. 

Fr: Gouvematl; Ger: Ruder. 


RUDDER ANCLE INDICATOR— RUDDER CARRIER 


See Balanced Rudder, Bow Rudder, 
Center-Plate Rudder, Drop Rud- 
der, Full Rudder, Hawser Rudder, 
Jury Rudder, Meeting Rudder, 
Rudder Blade, Semibalanced 
Rudder. 

When made of metal it may either be 
built of plates, angles, or forgings, or it may 
be a casting. When the rudder lies in a 
fore-and-aft position the water flowing past 
it causes equal pressure on both sides. When 
turned so that one side is more exposed 
than the other to the stream, an unbalanced 
force is produced, which pushes the stern 
around, thus causing the vessel to swerve 
from her original course. 

RUDDER ANGLE INDICATOR. An 
electrical or mechanical appliance to indi- 
cate at a steering station the angle the 
rudder makes with the keel line of the 
ship. Also called rudder telltale. 

Fr: Repetiteur d' Angle de Bane; Ger: 
Buderzeiger. 

RUDDER AREA. The area of the 
immersed surface of the rudder blade at 
designed draft. It is usually expressed as a 
proportion of the area of lateral plane of 
the vessel. 

Fr: Aire du Sajran; Ger: Ruder fldche. 

Average values of rudder areas as fractions 
of lateral plane area: 

Express liners 1/85 

Passenger liners 1/50 to 1/70 

Cargo vessels 1/50 

Coasters and sailing vessels. 1/40 to 1/50 

Tugs 1/30 to 1/40 

RUDDER ARM. One of the forgings which 
project radially from the rudderstock to 
which the rudder plate is fastened. The arms 
are shrunk on the stock and fixed against 
rotation by a key. Also called rudder stay, 
rudder band. 

Fr: Bras de "Qouvemail; Ger: Buderarm. 

RUDDER BAND. 

See Rudder Arm. 

RUDDER BEARING. A fitting made in 
two parts, bolted to the nidderhead and 
fastened by means of a wide flange at the 
top of the rudder trunk. The upper portion 
is usually fitted with a flat ring, lubricated 
with oil, on which the rudder carrier turns. 

Fr: Presse Btoupe de Mkche; Ger: Ruder- 
schaft Stopfhuchse. 

RUDDER BLADE. The main flat portion 
of the rudder which provides the necessary 
surface for the impinging action and side 
pressure of the water. It is attached to a 


vertical shaft, the rudderstock, by which it 
is actuated. Also called rudder body. 

Fr: Sajran; Ger: Rudcrblatt. 

The area of the rudder blade is propor- 
tional to the longitudinal immersed plane 
area of the vessel. This ratio varies according 
to the type of vessel and the steering quali- 
ties required. Narrow deep rudder blades 
develop more pressure and require a smaller 
force to handle than do wide shallow ones. 
RUDDER BRACES. A term applied to 
rudder pintles and gudgeons when spoken 
of collectively. Also called rudder hangings, 
rudder irons. 

Fr: F enures de Gouvernail; Ger: Ruder- 
schmiege. 

RUDDER BRACKET. One of the stops 
fitted on deck for the same purpose as the 
rudder stops, making contact at the proper 
angle with the tiller or quadrant. They are 
arranged so as to check the rudder before 
the rudderatops, if there are any, come into 
play. Also called rudder deck-stop, rudder 
chock. 

Fr: Butoir de Gouvernail; Ger: Ruder- 
klick, 

RUDDER BRAKE, A kind of compressor 
or locking device fitted on the rudderhead 
to keep the rudder steady in case of damage 
or when changing from one gear (power) 
to the other (hand). The American Bureau 
rules require a rudder brake in all vessels 
over 350 ft. long. Lloyds rules requesting 
that all vessels 250 ft. long or over shall have 
power-operated steering gear also makes 
the provision of a rudder brake compulsory 
for ships above 250 ft. in length. 

Fr: Frein de Gouvernail; Ger: Buder- 

bremsBrn 

RUDDER BUSHING. The brass or metal 
sleeves fitted around the rudder pintles. 

Fr: Chemise d*Aiguillot; Ger: Fingerling 
Vberzug. 

RUDDER CARRIER. A fitting placed 
inboard either where the rudderstock tra- 
verses the shell plating or directly under 
the tiller. In addition to taking the radial 
thrust of the rudderstock it carries the whole 
weight of the rudder, the stock, and the 
tiller, 

Fr; Support de Gouvernail; Ger: Ruder- 
traglager. 

The rudder carrier consists of a heavy 
cast pedestal secured to the deck or to the 
shell plating, provided with a heavy bronze 
bushing in which the rudderstock rotates, 
while on the top of the pedestal there is 
fitted a heavy bronze thrust ring on which 
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the under side of the tiller rests. Both the 
radial and the thrust bearings are lubri- 
cated by oil boxes attached to the tiller. 
The thrust ring and radial bushing are each 
made in halves and special arrangements to 
facilitate examination or renewal of these 
parts without disturbing any other fitting? 
are provided. 


prevent water from rushing up through the 
rudder trunk. 

Fr: Braie de Gouvemail; Ger: Euder- 
kragen. 

RUDDER COUPLING. A strong coupling 
with machined flanges, either vertical or 
horizontal, by which the rudderstock is con- 



RUDDER CHAIN. One or two chains 
secured to the rudder horn and leading to 
each quarter of the vessel. In case of break- 
down of the steering gear they were used 
for keeping the rudder under control. They 
are nowadays replaced by the rudder brake. 

Fr: Bauvegarde de Gouvemail; Ger: 

Sorgketten. 

RUDDER CHOCK. A wedge used to 
prevent the working of a wooden rudder 
when at anchor or when otherwise desired. 
Pieces of wood to fay or fill up the excava- 
tion on the side of the rudderhole so that 
the rudder may be fixed in midship position 
if necessary. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Coin de Gouvemail; Ger: Ruderkeil. 

See Rudder Bracket 

RUDDER COAT. A tarred canvas cover- 
ing nailed to the counter of wooden craft 
and to the rudderhead, with slack enough to 
permit the latter to turn. Its object was to 


nected to the rudderhead. It is generally 
so arranged as to permit the rudder to be 
lifted without disturbing the tiller and steer- 
ing gear. 

Fr: Accouplement de Meche; Ger: Ruder^ 
kupplung. 

RUDDER CROSSHEAD. An athwartship 
metal piece bolted and keyed to the top 
of the rudderhead, to which the links of the 
steering gear are secured. 

Fr: Traverse de Gouvemail; Ger: Kreuz-^ 
kopj. 

RUDDER EYE. Eyebolt fitted at the top 
of the rudderstock. Used for taking the 
weight of the stock when shipped or 
unshipped. 

Fr: Piton de Cervelle; Ger: Ruderheiss^ 
ring. 

RUDDER FRAME. The framing of a 
rudder to which the plating forming the 
rudder blade is attached. 
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Fr: Cadre de Gouvemail; Ger: Rvder- 
rahmen* 


RUDDERHEAD. The upper part or con- 
tinuation of the rudderstock, above the 
blade, on which the quadrant or tiller is 
fitted. Also called upper stock. 

Fr: Tite de MecKe; Ger: Ruderkopf, 
RUDDER HORN. A forked iron fitted to 
the back of a rudder, to which the rudder 
chains are attached. Also called monkey tail. 
(Obsolete.) 

Fr: Ferrure de Sauvegarde; Ger: Rvder-^ 
horn. 

RUDDER LOCK. A metal or wooden 
cleat fitted in a pintle score to prevent the 
rudder from being accidentally unshipped. 
Fr: Clef de Gouvemail; Ger: Ruder 
Schloss. 

RUDDER LUG. One of the projections 
cast with, or forged on the rudder frame for 
hanging and hinging the rudder, called 
rudder snug, gudgeon. 


RUDDER PENDANT. One of the tw 
short wire ropes which terminate the rudd( 
chain, and are made fast to the stern. 

Ft: Pantoire de Sauvegarde; Ger: Sori 


RUDDER PIT. A small well in the floor 
of a drydock near the entrance. It provides 
the necessary depth to unship the rudder 
for examination or repairs. Also called 
rudder well. 

Fr : Fosse ^ Gouvemail; Ger : Ruder- 
grube. 

RUDDER QUADRANT. A casting or 
forging by means of which the turning 
power is transmitted to the rudderhead. It 
has a double groove or channel in its curved 


edge — one for the port and one for the 
starboard steering chain. These are fastened 
to it so that while one winds, the other 
unwinds, both leaving the quadrant tan- 
gentially and exerting a constant leverage 
or turning effect. Although termed a quad- 
rant it is not in form necessarily the quarter 
of a circle; it may be half a circle or even 
a complete circle. On large voxels where 
the rack and pinion type of gear is installed, 
a toothed quadrant is geared to the steering 
engine. 

Fr: Sccteur de Barre; Ger: Rudersektor; 

Ruder quadrant, 

RUDDER SNUG. Cast or forged projec- 
tions provided on the foreside of the rud- 
deratock to take the pintles when these 
are of the “fitted” type. Also called pintle 
boss. 

RUDDER STAY. 

See Rudder Arm. 

RUDDERSTOCK. That part of a rudder 
which acts as a vertical shaft through which 
the turning force of the steering gear is 
transmitted to the rudder body. Also called 
rudder main piece. 

Fr: Mhche Infirieure; Ger: Ruderpfoste, 
RUDDER STOPS. Small projections fit- 
ted on the rudder stock and on the stem 
post (one or the other or both) the faces 
of which make contact when^ the rudder 
has reached its maximum permissible an^e. 
Also called rudderpost stoppers, 

Fr: Butoirs de Gouvemail; Ger: Ruder* 
auschlagknagge ; Ruderhnagge. 
RUDDER TELLTALE. 

See Rudder Angle Indicator, 
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RUDDER TILLER. A heavy bar or lever 
with one end bored to fit on the rudderstock, 
and the other arranged for connection to the 
steering chains. The function of the tiller 
IS to turn the rudder, the necessary power 
in most ships being obtained from a steam, 
electric, or hydraulic steering engine. 

Fr: Bane de Gpuvernail; Ger: Ruder- 
pinne. 

See Chain Tiller, Emergency Tiller, 
Quadrant Tiller, Reverse Tiller, 
Single Arm Tiller, Spring Tiller, 
Steam Tiller. 

RUDDER TRUNK. A square or round 
casing built around the rudderhead to pre- 
vent water entering the hull where it trav- 
erses the counter. Also called rudder well, 
rudder tube, rudder case. It extends from the 
counter to a platform or deck. In wooden 
ships it is formed by the rudderpost back 
timber and by building up on the horn 
timbers. It is staved up inside. A thick oak 
collar forms the bearing for the rudderhead 
at deck level. 

Fr: Jaumiere; Ger: Ruderkoker. 

RUDDER WELL. 

See Rudder Pit 
RULES OF NAVIGATION. 

See Rules of the Road. 

RULES OP OLERON. 

See Lavr, 

RULES OF THE ROAD. The rules and 
regulations accepted by international agree- 
ment and enforced by law in maritime 
countries, which govern the movements of 
ships when approaching each other imder 
such circumstances that a collision may 
possibly ensue. Also called rules of naviga- 
tion. 

Fr: Regies de Route; Ger: Seestrassen- 
ordnung. 

They establish a well-devised and com- 
plete system of vessel’s lights and furnish 
the rules of navigation applicable to all the 
ordinary cases of vessels approaching each 
other under such circumstances as to involve 
the risk of collision, leaving extraordinary 
cases in respect to which no safe general 
rule can be devised, to the practical good 
sense and professional skill of those in 
charge of such vessels. Any departure from 
the rules, to be justifiable, must only be 
made to avoid imminent danger. 

The present international rules were 
drawn up by a conference of representatives 
of the maritime nations of the world at 
Waiiington, D. C., in 1889, and were su^- 
quently adopted by the respective nations 


concerned. These rules superseded interna- 
tional rules introduced in 1863 by England 
and France, and similar rides adopted by 
the United States in 1864, which in turn had 
been adopted, with amendments before 1886 
by the United States, England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Norway, and Denmark. 
Di the United States they became effective 
in 1897. The international rules were again 
amended ^ at an international conference 
meeting in London in 1929, and when rati- 
fied as amended by the individual nations 
concerned will become the law of the sea 
to all vessels^ on the high seas, that is, out- 
side the limits of excepted inland waters. 
Signatories of the 1929 convention included, 
in addition to the nations already named, 
Australia, Canada, Spain, Finland, Irish 
Free State, India, Itdy, Sweden, Nether- 
lands, Union of Soviet Socialist Kepublics 
and Japan. To date (1946) these amend- 
ments have not become the law in any 
country and the International Rules of 1889 
are still in effect. 

FarweU, R. G.,^ The Rules of the Nautical 
Road, Annapolis, 1941 ; La Boyteaux, Rides 
of the Road at Sea, New York, 1925; Moore, 
H. S., Rules of the Road at Sea, London, 
1922; Sebba, J., Seewasserstrassenordnung, 
Berlin, 1928. 

RUMBOWLINE. A name given to coarse 
soft rope made from yams and fibers of 
inferior quality and used for temporary 
lashings. It is also called "twice-laid” rope. 

Fr: Vieux Filin Blanc; Ger: Lodding. 
RUMMAGE. To clear or to move about 
the cargo of a ship in a search for smuggled 
goods. 

Ger: Durchsuchen; Durchstohem. 

RUN. 1. A trough for the water caught 
by a coaming or breakwater, built across 
the forecastle and leading overboard. 

2. The immersed part of the hull aft of 
the parallel body or, if the latter is nil, aft 
of the cross section of the greatest area. 

Fr: Coulee; Fagons de VArriere. 

See Angle of Run, Length of Run. 

3. A welding term used to denote the 
metal deposited by fusion during one pas- 
sage of the filler metal along the joint. Also 
called pass. 

Fr: Passe; Ger: Lage. 

See Backing Run. 

RUN (to). 1. To scud or navigate with 
the wind aft in very heavy weather with 
sufficient headway to keep the ship ahead 
of the sea. 

Fr: Fuir; Ger: Lenssen. 

2. To sail before the wind as distin- 
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guished from reaching or sailing close- 
hauled. 

Fr: Courir largue; Ger: Vor dem Wind 
segeln. 

3. To move over a definite course. 

Fr: Courir; Ger: Fahren. 

RUNABOUT. Small open or decked motor 
boat with a length ranging usually from 
16 to 30 ft. designed particularly for fast 
day runs of not more than a few hours in 
sheltered waters. No overnight accommoda- 
tions are provided. Sometimes called a 
water taxi. 

RUN AGROUND (to). Said of a ship 
accidentally driven ashore in a stranded 
manner or condition. 

Fr: Faire cote; Ger: Auflaufen. 

RUN AWAY, To seize a line and haul on 
the run. 

RUN BOAT. A sail- or motorboat from 
40 to 60 ft. long, with a capacity of 75 to 
100 barrels. Employed as carrier in the 
Chesapeake Bay crab industry, when the 
crabbing is done in regions where it is 
inconvenient or impractical for the crab- 
ber to deliver his catch to the dealers. When 
the boat is owned by the dealer and its 
captain is working on a commission it is 
referred to as a run boat. When the captain 
is buying crabs on his own responsibility 
and selling them where he chooses it is 
called a buy boat. 

RUN DOWN. 1. See Run Into. 

2. To sail north or south to a given 
parallel of latitude. 

3 . To stand along a coast. 

RUN IN. To cause to be drawn inboard, 
such as a bowsprit. 

Fr: Rentrer; Ger: Einlaufen. 

RUN INTO. To collide head on with a 
ship. To sink a ship by collision. Also called 
to run down. 

Fr: Aborder; Ger: Rammen. 

RUN IN WITH. To sail close to. 
RUNNER, 1 . A line fastened at one end 
to a fixed object such as an eye bolt on 
deck. It reeves through a single block and 
has an eye at the other end to which a 
tackle is clapped on. The term is also 
loosely applied to any line rove through a 
block. 

Fr. Cartahu Simple d poulie courante; 

Ger: Klappldujer. 

See Cargo Runner. 

2. In yachting parlance, a preventer back- 
stay. 


3. A man whose busi- 
ness is to take ashore, 
make fast, and let go 
the ship’s lines on a 
quay, wharf, or pier. 

Also called line runner, 
boatman. 

4. One of the men 
specially engaged to 
shift a vcasel, of which 
the crew has been paid 
off, from one port 
to another. They are 
shipped ^‘by the run.” 

RUNNER AND 
TACKLE. The same 
purchase as a luff tackle 
applied to a runner. 

The runner is a thick 
rope rove through a 
single block and usually 
has a hook attached to 
one end and one of the 
tackle blocks to the 
other. In applying it, 
the hook of the runner 
as well as the lower 
block of the tackle are 
fixed to the object in- 
tended to be moved. 

Fr: Bastaque; Palan 
sur Hague; Ger: 

M antcl. 

RUNNER CREW. 

See Runners. 

RUNNER TACKLE. Single Whip Reversed 
A luff tackle added to 
the end of a whip. 

RUNNING agreement. A form of 
articles of agreement used by foreign-going 
vessels, which may extend to two or more 
voyages when the average length of the 
voyage is Jess than six months. 

RUNNING BLOCK, A block fixed, or 
at^oh^ to the object to be raised or moved. 

Fr: Poulie mobile; Ger: Laufender Block 
RUNNING BOWLINE. A bowline made 
over the standing part of its own rope so 
that it will form a sliding noose. 

Fr: Laguis; Ger: Laufender Pfahkteh. 
RUNNING bowsprit, A bowsprit 
which can be run in or rigged in when head- 
sails are taken off. Also called running in 
bowsprit, sliding bowsprit, reefing bowsprit. 
Himning bowsprits are made of wood and 
only used in small craft. They are occa- 
sionally fitted to be rigged in partially 
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when reefing the headsails. The spar travels i 
in and out over a roller let in the stemhead 
between chocks or at side of stemhead. The 
heel passes between two heavy wooden 
uprights named bowsprit bitts. An iron pin 
through these bitts, with corresponding hole 
in the spar, keeps it from running in. Strong 
crossbars over the bitts keep the heel from 
rising. 

Fr: Beaupre rentrant; Cfer: Loses Bug- 
spriet; Einlaufendes Bugspriet; 
Einziehbares Bugspriet, 

RUNNING DAYS. Days counted in suc- 
cession without any allowance for holidays. 
The term is used in settling lay days or days 
of demurrage. In British shipping circles it 
is not admitted that Sunday is a running 
day in the sense of being a working day. A 
running day is a day of twenty-four hours 
and is usually reckoned from midnight to 
midnight. 

Fr; Jours Courants; Ger: Laufende Tage. 
RUNNING DOWN CLAUSE. 

See Collision Clause. 

RUNNING FIX. A position determined 
by the intersection of two lines of position 
established at different times but adjusted 
to the same time by applying the run of the 
ship between the observations. 

See Fix. 

RUNNING FREE. 

See Going Free. 

RUNNING GAFF. A gaff in which the 
forward or inner end is fitted with jaws 
which partly encircle the mast and are con- 
fined to it by a parrel which allows the spar 
to slide up and down the mast. It is hoisted 
by the throat and peak halyards, 

Ger: Laufende Gaff el, 

RUNNING HITCH. See Slip Knot 
RUNNING HOOK. A hook fitted in the 
bow of an open boat, to which the tack of 
the foresail is shifted when running. 
RUNNING LIGHTS. A general term 
applied to the various lights carried from 
sunset to sunrise by different classes of ves- 
sels when imder way, in accordance with the 
International Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions at Sea. Also called navigation 
lights. The color, position, and visibility of 
these lights are defined by these rules. 

Fr: Feux de Position; Ger: Positions- 
lateme; Fahrtlaterne, 

The glass of running lights consists of 
dioptric lenses so arranged as to throw a 
beam of light in a plane parallel to the sea 
level. The outer surface of the lenses con- 


sists of a central belt with a nuinber of 
steps above and below this belt, which are 
known as dioptric elements. When a diop- 
tric lens is not used the lantern must have 
a plain glass front, cylindrical in form, and 
in thiclmess at least 5/16ths of an mch. 
Sixty- to one-hundred-watt lamps (single 
filament) giving a lighting of 50 to 80 
candlepower are used. With oil lights a 
candlepower of at least 12 candles is required 
of the burners used with side and masthead 
lights. To minimize the chances of break- 
down, electric navigation lights are gener- 
ally fitted with two lamps for each lantern, 
or with a double filament lamp each of these 
lamps being connected by separate wirmg 
to the main source of supply. The running 
light system is controlled from a panel in 
the wheel house with indicators showing 
which lights are on. 

RUNNING LINE. A line coiled in a row- 
boat and run from the ship to a dock, a 
pier, a buoy, or another ship. Synon 5 rm 
of “guess warp.” 

RUNNING PART. The movable or haul- 
ing part of a fall in a tackle. 

Fr: Courant; Ger: Laujender Part. 
RUNNING RIGGING. That part of the 
rigging which includes the moving or mov- 
able ropes hauled upon to brace the yards, 
make and take in sails, operate gaffs and 
booms, raise and lower upper masts, hoist 
weights, and so on. Such gear is chiefly 
made of Manila rope, but Italian hemp, 
cotton rope and flexible steel wire or chain 
are also used. The principal ropes forming 
the running rigging are : tacks, sheets, 
braces, halyards, vangs, guys, boom topping 
Hfts, outhauls and downhauls, brails, reef 
points, reef lines, and reef tackles, buntlines, 
clew lines, clew garnets, and bowlines. 

Fr: Qreement Courant; Ger: Laujendes 
Gut. 

RUNNING SURVEY. A preliminary 
marine survey carried out by a vessel under 
way without using the methods and equip- 
ment employed by surveying vessels. The 
position of the vessel having been estab- 
lished, courses are laid out along the coast 
and bearings of all prominent marks are 
taken. As the ship proceeds, keeping accu- 
rate run of the course and distance, a 
bearing is taken of each new object sighted 
as well as several bearings of all objects 
passed. The ship's course is plotted as the 
base line, and the intersections of different 
bearings of the same landmark fixes the 
position of that object on the chart. 

Ger: Fliegende Vermessung. 
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RUNNING TUCK. A method of working 
a tuck seine where there is a more or less 
strong current. The method of shooting is 
the same as in the open tuck. After this the 
larger boat is anchored and the arms of the 
net are brought together by the force of 
the current. 

RUN OUT. To carry out the end of as a 
warp or hawser for the purpose of mooring 
or warping it to any object. 

Fr: Elonger; Ger: Ausbringen; Auslaufen. 
RUSSCON. Code name of the British 
Chamber of Shipping Black Sea Berth Con- 
tract, 1912, for grain. 

RUSSIAN HEMP. Hemp grown in the 
districts of Orel, Kursk, Mohilev, and Smo- 
lensk. The grade M.R.H. is commonly used 
for the manufacture of ropes. The fibers are 
about 3 ft. in length. 

Fr: Chanvre de Russie; Ger: Russischer 
Hanf. 

RUSSPRUSS. Code name for the British 
Chamber of Shipping Wood Charter, Kron- 
stadt, Riga and Memel, 1899. This charter 
has since 1926 been replaced by the “Balt- 
wood” form. 

RUST. The produce of corrosion which 
consists of an oxide of iron, of reddish brown 
color, formed on the surface of iron and 
steel. Rust scale is four to six times bulkier 
than the parent metal from which it is 
formed and it is this bulky nature which 
causes corrosion to exert a bursting effect 
on riveted joints. As used in bills of lading 
the word rust is usually held to include 
rust caused by sea water as well as rust 
resulting from atmospheric dampness or 
from sweat. 


Fr: Rouille; Ger: Rost. 

RUST JOINT, A jointing material com- 
posed of cast-iron borings or filings, sal- 
ammoniac and flowers of sulfur mixed to a 
paste with water, formerly employed to 
secure rigid connection between pipes or to 
secure watertightness where calking is 
deficient. Also called rust putty. 

Fr: Mastic de For; Potee; Ger: Rosthitt, 
RYBNITZA. A fish carrier with a crew of 
7 men employed in the seine fisheries on 
the estuary of the Volga and Caspian 
Sea. The carrying capacity of this type 
varies from 8 to 50 tons of live fish trans- 
ported in a well or tank. It has a flush deck 
and is rigged with two masts. The foremast 
stands just abaft the stem and the mainmast 
is stepped about thrcc-fifths of the boat’s 
length from the stern. Length 51 ft. 8 in. 
Beam 17 ft. 2 in. (Typical.) 

RYBE WHERRY. Open sailing and pull- 
ing boat of same type and rig as the Ports- 
mouth wherry. It had a cuddy forward, high 
weatherboards and thwarts for nearly two- 
thirds of its length from forward, and was 
steered by yoke lines. It was used chiefly for 
carrying passengers to and from the Isle 
of Wight. Now extinct. 

RYE TERMS. A chartering term which 
applies to dealings in various kinds of grain 
in addition to rye. When goods are sold on 
“Rye Terms” the sellers guarantee their 
condition on arrival with certain exceptions 
which are definitely stipulated in the con- 
tract. Samples are taken at port of discharge 
jointly by agents of shippers and of holders 
of bills of lading. Any deterioration of claim 
for such to be fixed by arbitrators. 


s 


S. Freeboard mark which indicates the 
load line in summer. It gives 
the freeboard derived from 
the tables of the assigning 
authority. 

S.A. safe: ahkival (marine insurance). 

S.B.S. SURVEYED BEFORE SHIPMENT, 

S.C. SALVAGE CHARGES. 

S.D. SBMiDiAMBTBE (astronomy). 

S/D SEA-DAMAGED (grain trade). 

S.D, SHORT DELIVERY. 

Shl.Dk. SHELTER DECK. 


S. and H. (eacct.) Sundays & holidays 

EXCEPTED. 

Sid. SIDEREAL (astronomy), 

S.D. SALVAGE loss. 

Sid. SAILED. 

S/N SHIPPING NOTE. 

5.0. L. shipowner’s habilitt. 

5.0. 5. distress signal. 

S.P. stern post, 

S.P.A. SUBJECT TO PARTICtTT.AR AVERAGE (the 

opposite of F.P.A., i.e., free of 

PARTICULAR AVERAGE). 
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S.P.D. STEAMER (or SHIp) PATS DUBS. 

Spg. SPRING (tides) . 

S.R. and C.C. strike, riots and civil 
COMMOTION (marine insurance). 
S.S. SCREW steamer. 

Stg. STRINGER. 

Str. STEAMER. 

Std. STANDARD (timber trade). 

S/L.C. SUE AND LABOR CLAUSE. 

S/LOSS SALVAGE LOSS (insurance). 

S.S. and C. salvage and salvage charges 
(insurance) . 

S.T.A. SHAFT TUNNEL ALLET. 

S.M. SCREW MOTOR SHIP. 

SAC AD A. The harco de Sacada, originat- 
ing from Peniche (Portugal), is similar to 
the cahique, but of lighter construction. The 
hull, with straight stem and round stern, is 
decked fore and aft and has four hatches. 
The rig consists of two masts with lateen 
sails. The fore- or mainmast, stepped near 
the bow, has a forward rake of about 15 
degrees. The mizzen or aftermast is stepped 
well in the stern and rakes slightly aft. 
SACO LEVA. A light-built, shallow-draft 
Greek sailer of 30 to 60 tons, with high 
sheer at both ends, rigged with 1, 2 or 3 
masts. In the 3-masted sacoleva the foremast 
carried square sails, whereas the two after- 
masts were very small and lateen- or lug- 
rigged. In the 2-masted trading boats the 
mainmast is placed at a distance of about 
one-third of total length from the stem and 
carries a fidded topmast on which a square 
topsail and occasionally a topgallant sail are 
set. The mizzen mast is stepped right aft 
and carries a jib-headed or lateen mizzen. 
Fishing boats are rigged with fore- and 
mainmast settee sails and jibs. One-masted 
boat: Length over-all 41 ft. Length, keel, 
30% ft. Breadth 12 ft. 3 in. Depth 4 ft. 1 in. 
Two-masted boat (fishing): Length over- 
all 49 ft. Breadth 13 ft. Depth 5.9 ft. 

The 3-masted sacoleva is now extinct, and 
the 2-masted type does not set square sails 
above the lugsails. Owing to the very small 
freeboard amidships, canvas weatherclot^ 
supported by a light spar are provided in 
the waist to protect the cargo from being 
damaged by spray. 

SADDLE. 1. An aid to shipfitting con- 
sisting of two uprights and a cross bar 
welded together, used in welded construc- 
tion fitting as a quick and easy means of 
pulling angles and stiffeners up to their 
proper places. The saddle is welded in place, 


and a wedge is used in conjunction with it. 

2. A semicircular support built of plates 
and angles on which cylindrical boilers are 
seated. Also called boiler saddle. 

Fr: Berceau de Chaudiere; Ger; KesseU 
lager. 

3. See Tongue. 

SADDLE BACK. The sloping plates under 
a centerline coal-hatch by which coal is 
diverted to the side bunkers. 

SADDLE HATCH. A small bunker hatch- 
way situated over the boilers or between 
them and the engines. It consists of a trunk 
or shaft whose sides open into the upper or 
lower side bunkers, and whose bottom is 
shaped like an inverted V or saddle. This 
formation diverts the coal into the bunkers 
and gives clearance below it. 

Ger: Sattelbunkerluke. 

SADDLE PLATE. See Cradle Plate. 
SADDLE STRAP. 

See Cradle Plate. 

SAFETY CERTIFICATE. A government 
certificate issued to passenger vessels which 
comply with the requirements of the 1929 
International Convention for Safety of Life 
at Sea concerning watertight subdivision, 
and lifesaving appliances. 

Fr: Certificat de Securite; Ger: Sicker- 
heitszeugnis. 

SAFETY HOOK. A cargo hook with a 
piece hinged to swing down and lock over 
the point. It prevents the sling from slip- 
ping off the hook. Also drop lip hook. 
SAFETY RADIOTELEGRAPHY CER- 
TIFICATE. A certificate issued to all ships 
of 1600 tons gross or more, engaged on 
international voyages, which comply in an 
efficient manner with the requirements pre- 
scribed in the International, Radiotelegraph 
Convention of 1927. 

Ft; Certificat Radiotiligra'pMque de 
Security ; Ger: Funhsich&rheiU- 
zeugnis. 

SAG. That form of longitudinal deforma- 
tion under stress in which the middle part 
of a ship^s structure sinks below the 
extremities. The converse of hogging. In 
this condition the weight exceeds the buoy- 
ancy over approximately the midship half- 
len^h, with more buoyancy than weight at 
both ends, therefore the tendency of the 
vessel is to arch down or sag at about mid- 
length. Such a condition results in a bending 
moment which stresses the top members of 
the vessel in compression and the bottom 
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members in tension. The stresses are termed 
sagging stresses. 

Pr: Contre-Afc; Ger: Durchsacken; Sta- 
pelung. 

See Hog. 

SAG (to). A vessel sags to leeward when 
it moves rapidly to leeward owing to the 
force of the wind, sea, or current. Also called 
to drop to leeward. 

Fr: Depaler; Ger: Abireiben, 


SAIL (to). 1. To move along over the 
water by the action of the wind upon sails. 
Said of a ship. 

Fr: Naviguer d la Voile; Faire Voile; 

Ger: Segcln. 

2. To move along over the water. To 
begin a journey on board ship. 

Ft: Appareiller; Ger: Abfahren. 

SAIL AHEA. The measure of the surface 
of the sails. The most efficient method of 



Sagging 



SAGGING MOMENT. The moment at 
any given point of the forces which tend to 
cause a vessel to sag. The opposite of hog- 
ging moment. 

Fr: Moment Flechissant de Contre^Arc; 

Ger : DurchsackungsmomenL 

SAIK. A Turkish sprit-rigged ketch with 
very tall mainmast and short mizzen. It 
carries above the main spritsail, a square 
topsail, and a flying square foresail is set 
for nmning before the wind. One headsail 
is set. 

SAIL. A piece of cloth, fabric, texture, or 
tissue of some kind spread to the wind to 
cause, or assist in causing, a vessel to move 
through the water. Sails are usually made of 
several breadths of canvas sewed together 
with a double seam at the border and edged 
all around with a rope called bolt-rope. 
They generally take their names, partly at 
least, from the mast, yard, or stay upon 
which they set. Thus the mainsail, main 
topsail and main topgallant sails are respec- 
tively the sails on the mainmast, maintop- 
mast and main topgallant mast. The tend- 
ency of all modern rigging is to do away 
with square sails in favor of those set fore 
and aft, which are handier. 

Fr: Voile ;'Gev: Segel. 

Sails are made of flax canvas, cotton or 
similar material of various thickness and 
strength according to the size and purpose 
for which they are intended. The total wind 
pressure of a sail may be resolved into three 
components: (a) a fore-and-aft component 
which drives the vessel forward; (b) a trans- 
verse component which tends to incline the 
vessel; (c) a vertical component which tends 
to lift or depress the vessel according to the 
design at shape of the sail and its location. 


determining the amount of sail for a design 
is by direct comparison with another boat 
of approximately the same type. Among 
the various methods for determining sail 
area, a coefficient consisting of the ratio 
of sail area to area of immersed midship 
section is one of the most useful. 

Fr: Surface de Voilure; Ger: Segelareal; 

Besegcdung. 

The numerical value of this ratio for 
different types of sailing vessels is as follows: 


Vessel Ratio 

Square-rigged vessel ... 35 to 50 

Topsail schooner 40 to 50 

Sailing trawler 24 to 20 

Fore-and-aft schooner.. 50 to 65 

Cruising yachts 45 to 55 

Racing yachts 70 to 100 


Sail areas for open boats are usually deter- 
mined by the ratio of sail area to that of a 
circumscribed rectangle at waterline having 
the same length and breadth as the boat. 


Cruising gig 2.5 

Dinghy 1,5 


SAIL BATTEN. A short and slender strip 
of wood placed in the leech of a lateen or 
racing sail to support and hold the form. 

Fr: Latte de Voile; Ger: Segellatte, 

The sail batten is made of a strip of pine 
or white ash of lathlike form and of width, 
length, and thickness in proportion to the 
size or breadth of the sail, but tapering at 
each end. The battens are slipped into 
sheaths or pockets formed across the sail. 
Battens usually extend only partly across 
the sail. In some racing sails the battens are 
not sheathed in a pocket. Knittles are fitted 
for the purpose and the battens are then 
laced to the sail, one on each side of the 
canvas. 

sail boom, a spar by which the foot of 
a sail is extended. Sail booms take their 
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names from the sails to which they are 
attached. They constitute the only means 
by which some sails can be taken beyond 
the ship’s sides (gaff sails, jibs, and spin- 
nakers) and they help to keep the sails 
flat. The inner end of the boom is fastened 
to the mast by jaws or by a gooseneck. 



Sail Boom 


A. Boom E. Topping Lift 

B. Gooseneck P. Spider Band 

C. Sheet Block G. Belaying Pin 

D. Sail Outhaul H. Horse 

Average boom diameters in fractions of 
total length: 

At mast (fore end) 0.(>12 

At middle 0.015 

At end 0.011 

SAIL-CARRYING POWER. The amount 
of sail that can be carried by sailing craft 
in relation to the service for which they are 
intended. Also, the angle to which a vessel 
heels, when carrying her working sails, 
under the action of a given wind pressure. 

In practice sail-carrying power is found 
by the following formula: 

Sail carrying power = 

Displacement X metacentric height 
Sail area X H 

H Vertical distance in feet between cen- 
ter of lateral resistance and center of 
effort. 

(Displacement in tons. Metacentric height 
in feet.) 

In these calculations the wind pressure is 
assumed to act at right angles to the lateral 
plane and with a pressure of one pound per 
square foot of sail area, which is equivalent 
to a fresh breeze of force 6, Beaufort scale. 

Fr: Stabilite sous Voiles; Coefficient de 
Stahilite sous Voiles; Ger: Steif- 
heit; Steifigkeit unter Segel, 

Inasmuch as sail-carrying power is depend- 
ent on statical stability, if GM is known, the 
area of sail which the vessel will eariy with a 
given wind pressure can be determined. On 
large merchant ships, however, the amomt of 
sail is in practice limited by the maximum 


practicable mast height. The area of sail 
could be increased if any way could be 
devised for spreading it. Varying character 
and stowage of cargo, result in wide varia- 
tions in the metacentric height, which in 
turn involves considerable changes in the 
sail-carrying power. 

Average Values of Sail-Carrying Power 


for Trading Vessels 

Square-rigged barks and ships.. 21 to 25.5 

Topsail schooners 19.5 

Fore-and-aft schooners 16.5 

Ketches 18 

Pilot Cutter 24 


SAIL COVER. A protective canvas cover 
placed over a furled sail. Also called sail 
coat. It is made of cotton canvas, or, for 
very small boats, of cotton drill, and is 
painted with a specially prepared paint. 
The tabling has eyelets to take a long lacing 
or hooks. 

Fr: Etui; Ger: Segelkleid. 

SAILING. The rules or methods of navi- 
gation by which a ship’s track is determined 
and represented on a chart and by which 
the problems relating to navigation are 
solved. These are: composite sailing, cur- 
rent sailing, Great Circle sailing, Mercator 
sailing, middle latitude sailing, parallel 
sailing, plane sailing, traverse sailing, wind- 
ward Great Circle sailing, windward sailing. 
SAILING CRAFT. Small vessel with sail 
propulsion exclusively. 

Fr: Bateau a Voiles; Ger: Segelfahrzeug, 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. Printed books 
issued by hydrographic offices to supplement 
charts. They give all pertinent infomiation 
concerning waters, coasts, harbors, and so on. 

Fr: Instructions Nautiques; (^er: SegeU 
anweisungen. 

SAILING DRIFTER. A ketch or dandy- 
rigged fishing vessel with a tonnage ranging 
between 30 and 180, according to the dis- 
tance from the fishing groimds, used in the 
herring and mackerel fisheries with drift 
nets. In Great Britain called driver 

The sailing drifter is usually of wood con- 
struction, with a lowering mainmast for 
lying to the nets. The mizzen or jigger mast 
has a forward rake in order to bring the 
center of sail area further forward. Sailing 
drifters usually carry a small auxiliary boiler 
which supplies^ the necessary power for the 
capstan by which the nets are hauled in. 
SAILING MASTER. A yacht’s officer in 
charge of its navigation. 

SAILING ON A BOWLINE. In nautical 
parlance means sailing on a wind or close 
hauled when the bowlines would be hauled 
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taut. Sailing on an easy bowline indicates 
that the vessel is sailing with the sails well 
full, and is not jammed up into the wind. 
SAILING ON HER OWN BOTTOM. 
Said of a trading or fishing vessel that has 
paid for herself. 

SAILING PUNT (G. B.). Pleasure boat 
of boxlike construction, with sides formed of 
single strakes inclining outward, the whole 
structure being held together by timber 
knees secured to stout floor pieces spaced 
about 1 ft. 9 in. apart. A large dipping lug 
is used for sailing. A punting platform is 
constructed at the afterend. Length 25 ft. 
Width 3.8 ft. Depth 1.3 ft. Sail area 200 
sq. ft. Two leeboards are provided. 
SAILING RULES. Rules adopted by 
national or international racing associations 
relating to the management and sailing of 
races, protests, and so forth. 

SAILING THWART. A fore-and-aft 
plank which runs on the top of the thwarts, 
through which the mast of a sailboat is 
stepped. When running from stem to first 
thwart it is called gangplank. Also called 
gangboard, mast carling. 

Er: Banc de Mdt; Gtr: Boots fisch; BegeU 
ducht. 

SAILING TRIM. 1. A vessel loaded to 
her designed draft or in such manner as to 
make her seaworthy is said to be in sailing 
trim. 

Ger: Segelfdhigkeit. 

2 . The arrangement or position of the 
yards and sails in order that the wind may 
act upon them at the desired angle. 

Fr: Orientation; Allure; Ger: BegehteU 
lung. 

SAILING VESSEL. Any ship provided 
with sufficient sail area for navigation under 
sails only, whether or not provided with 
auxiliary power, 

Fr: Y oilier; Ger: Segelschijf. 

SAILING WHALEBOAT. A whaleboat 
formerly issued to vessels of the United 
States Navy, fitted with a centerboard and 
with jib-headed ketch rig. 

SAIL LARGE. To sail free; to sail other 
than close-hauled or into the wind. 

Fr: Courir Largue; Ger: Raum segeln. 
SAIL LOCKER. A compartment where 
sails are stowed when not in use. 

Fr: Boute aux Voiles; Ger: Segelkoje; 
Segellast; Segelkammer, 

SAIL LOFT. A loft where sails, awnings, 
tarpaulins, canvas covers, and so on, are cut 
out and fabricated. 


Fr: Voilerie; Ger: Segelwerkstatt ; SegeU 
boden. 

SAILMAKER. One who fabricates and 
assembles canvas articles used on ships and 
boats, such as sails, awnings, covers and so 
on. He attaches ropes and metal fittings to 
canvas. On sailing vessels he was assisted 
by a sail maker’s mate and had charge of the 
upkeep of sails. He did not keep watch and 
was quartered with carpenter and carpenter’s 
mate. 

Fr: V oilier; Ger: Segelmacher, 
SAILMAKER’S BENCH. A wooden seat 
about 7 ft. long and 15 in. high upon which 
the sailmaker sits when sewing canvas. 



Sailmakor's Palm and Needle 

SAILMAKER’S PALM. An instrument 
used instead of a thimble by sailmakera 
and seamen in sewing canvas. Also called 
palm. It consists of a piece of stiff rawhide 
with an inverted thimble near the base of 
the thumb, by which the needle is forced 
through the canvas, A strap over the back 
of the hand holds it in place and there is a 
hole through which the thumb protrudes. 

Fr: Paumelle; Ger: Segelhandschuh; 
Scgelmacherplatte, 

SAILMAKER’S SPLICE. A splice which 
differs from the usual mariner’s splice in 
that the strands instead of being tucked 
over and under the opposite strands, follow 
round and round with the lay of the rope. 
This splicing is generally used for joining 
the ends of bolt ropes. Also called round 
splice. 

Fr: Epissure de V oilier; Ger; SegeU 
macher Splmung. 

SAILMAKER’S WHIPPING. A whipping 
used on the ends of reef points and similar 
gear which are exposed to continual frap- 
ping and chafe. It is made by stitching the 
twine through the rope with a needle. Also 
called palm and needle whipping. 

Fr: Surliwre de fransfilage. 
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SAILMAKING. The art of making sails, 
which includes designing, cutting, sewing, 
roping, tabling, and putting in linings, grom- 
naets, reef points, cringles, holes. 

The sailmaker, having been supplied with 
the spar plan, proceeds first to determine 
for each sail the proper distribution of the 
areas of the drawing power; the amount of 
draft to be put in, and the dimensions. The 
width, or cross measurement, is expressed 
in number of cloths, and the depth in yards. 

For a square sail, the number of cloths 
in the head, number in the foot, and the 
depth in yards are determined. 

For a triangular fore-and-aft sail, the 
number of cloths in the foot and the depth 
in yards of the luff are determined. 

For a four-sided fore-and-aft sail, the 
number of cloths in the head, number in 
the foot, and the depths of mast or fore- 
leech and of afterleech are determined. 

These particulars having been obtained, a 
plan called the ^‘casting or cutting plan,” 
which gives the shape and length of each 
cloth in the sail, is drawn up for the cutter, 
who then proceeds to cut out the sail, cloth 
by cloth in consecutive order. The cloths 
are then sewed together, spread out, and the 
tablings turned in. Strengthening pieces, or 
linings, are then seamed on where neces- 
sary. The next operation is to rope the 
edges by sewing the bolt rope. Cringles 
formed by a strand of bolt rope are then 
inserted at clews and earings and elsewhere 
as necessary. Reef holes, head holes, clew 
and bun tlin e holes, stay holes, and so on, 
are then pierced; and the sail is then com- 
pleted. 

Davis, C. G., How Bails Are Made and 
Handled, New York, 1931; Gray, A., BaU- 
making Simplified, New York, 1940; Kip- 
ping, R., Sails and Sailmaking, London, 
1928; Millot, M., Traite de Voilure, Paris, 
1926; Terence, North, Yacht Sails, London, 
1938 

SAIL MOMENT. The area of sails and 
pressure of wind upon them multiplied by 
the distance of the center of effort above the 
center of lateral resistance, which repre- 
sents the length of leverage. 

Fr: Moment d^Inclinaison de la Voilure; 
Ger: Winddruckmoment ; Segeh 
moment, 

SAIL NEEDLE. A steel needle of trian^- 
lar section for half its length from the point 
and then round, used for sailmaking. Also 
called long spur needle. Sail needles are 
made in different sizes and numbered from 
6 to 17%, the higher the number, the sm^ler 
the needle. Small ones are used for light 
cloth and large ones for heavy canvas. 


Fr: Aiguille de V oilier; Carrelet; Ger: 
Segelnadel. 

See Bolt Rope Needle, Marline Needle, 
Tabling Needle. 

SAILOR. A mariner. One whose occupa- 
tion is to aid in the operation of a vessel. 
Fr: Matelot; Ger: Matrose, 

See Turnpike Sailor. 

SAILORIZING. To practice the work of a 
sailor, especially that concerned with rope 
and canvas, such as the making of knots, 
splices, braided mats, and so on. 
SAILOR-MONGER (U. S.). A judicial 
term used to denote a person employing 
or operating with other lawless persons who 
board vessels upon entering a port and, by 
the help of intoxicants and the use of other 
means often savoring of violence, get the 
crews ashore and ^'sell” them to outgoing 
vessels for gain. 

SAILOR’S WHIPPING. A whipping made 
by la 3 dng an end down, taking a number of 
turns about it, hauling taut and la 3 ring out. 
The second end is then laid back around 
the rope and additional turns are made 
around the end with the loop that is 
formed. 

SAIL SLIDE. A small metal casting or 
punching used in connection with a mast, 
boom, or gaff track and made with lips to 
slide on it when the sail is set or taken in. 
When used with fore-and-aft sails, slides 
have a raised opening at the back where 
they are seized with marline at each grom- 
met in the sail. They are usually made of 
cast iron, cast bronze, or pressed brass. 
Sometimes called slide. 

Fr: Griff e; Ger: Jackstagreiter; Gleit- 
schvh, 

SAIL TACKLE. A tackle used for sending 
sails aloft; usually a top-Burton. 

Fr: Cartahu Double; Ger: SegeltakeL 
SAIL TRACK. A Tnshaped rail fitted to 
the underside of a gaff, the afterside of a 
mast, or the end of a boom, in which slides 
travel up and down or fore and aft as the 
sail is hauled out or hoisted and lowered. 
Also called mast track, railway, tramway. 
In square-rigged vessels the same device is 
sometimes fitted on the forward side of the 
mast, thus doing away with the upper top- 
sail and upper topgallant parrels. 

Ft: Chemin de Fer; Ger: Qleitschiene; 
Gleithahn, 

ST. ELMO’S FIRE. The luminous brush 
discharge frequently seen on the extremities 
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of masts and yards at sea and also occasion- 
ally on stays and other parts of the ship, 
when atmospheric electricity of low intensity 
induces electricity on the ship or other 
object that happens to be under its influ- 
ence. Also called corposant. This induced 
electricity concentrates at tlie extremities of 
structures where it becomes visible. 

Fr: Feu de St. Elme; Ger: St. Elmjeuer. 
ST. IVES GIG. A long, open boat pri- 
marily designed for pulling, but also fitted 
for work under sail and used by fishermen 
of Cornwall. The hull is clinker-built with 
fine bows and narrow transom stern. When 
under sail it is rigged with a large, dipping 
lug on the foremast and standing spritsail 
on the mizzen, with long outrigger. There 
are 6 thwarts. Length over-all 26 ft. 6 V 2 in. 
Breadth 6 ft. 4% in. Depth, inside from top 
of keel, 2 ft. 6 in. (Average.) 

ST. THOMAS CANOE. A planked sailing 
canoe with sharp pointed bows and dory 
stern used by the fishermen of St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, The bottom of the hull is 
made from a hollowed-out log. Frames are 
fitted inside this, to which the planks form- 
ing the topsides are fastened. A keel is fitted 
along the bottom. A cat-rigged mainsail is 
used for sailing. Oars are provided for use 
in calm weather. Length 15 to 20 ft. Breadth 
3 to 4 ft. Depth 2 to 2% ft. (Typical.) 
SAINT HILAIRE METHOD. 

See Intercept. 

SAINT JOHN WOOD BOAT. A type of 
seagoing sailing barge which originated at 
St. John, New Brunswick and was formerly 
used along the Maine coast for bringing 
cordwood to the lime kilns located near 
Rockland. The hull, almost wholly built of 
spruce, had bluff bows, and square transom 
stem with outboard rudder. Most of the load 
was carried on deck. The rig was that of a 
two-masted baldheaded schooner with or 
without bowsprit. The foremast was stepped 
as far forward as possible. The type is now 
extinct. 

SALANGER. 

See Chelinga. 

SALANGTT. 

See Masula. 

SALAPOORIAH, Small sailing lighter 
with a capacity of 10 to 15 tons found on 
the Bosporus, with slightly curved stem and 
pointed stern. The rig is peculiar as there is 
no mast. In its stead is a short post carrying 
on the port side a yard or sprit which is 
kept upright by a counterpoise on its lower 


end, and is steadied by a stay and backstays. 
The sail runs on hoops and is hoisted by a 
single block and fall at the head. The sheet 
leads to a short horse under which the tiller 
works. The sprit hangs in a chain from the 
head of the post. This enables the lighter 
to pass under the low bridges that span the 
Golden Horn. 

SALINITY, Number of parts of salt con- 
tained in one thon.sand parts of sea water. 
The average salinity of sea water is approxi- 
mately 35, but it varies in different localities 
from 33 to 37 parts. 

Fr: Salinite; Ger: Salzgchalt. 

SALINITY INDICATOR. An electrical 
instrument in use aboard some high-powered 
vessels fitted with watertubo boilers to warn 
the engineers immcfliat,nly of the entry of 
salts in the fresh water sysi.em supplying 
feed water, and to indicate at all times the 
saline content of the fresh water. Its opera- 
tion is based on the principle thiit propor- 
tional variation of the electrical conductivity 
of water takes phu^e with the variation of 
its electrolytic impurities. 

See Salmomcter. 

SALINOMETER. A hydrometer or float- 
ing instrtmicnt used to ascertain the per- 
centage of salt in soji water. It indicates 
the saline contents in thirty see, ends, that is, 
1 part of salt to 32 parts of water. Electrical 
chlorine indicators of greater sensitivity are 
used for checking the salinity of water dis- 
tilled by the evaporators. 

See Salinity Indicator. 

SALISH CANOE. A dugout canoe used 
for transportation of people and trading 
supplies, baggage and provisions by the 
coastal Indian tribes located between Puget 
Sound and the 50th parallel of north latitude. 
Also called chinook canoe. The family or 
transportation canoes are from 25 to 35 ft. 
long and 4 to 6 ft. beam. The so-called 
^‘voyaging canoes” are from 35 to 65 ft. long 
and 6 ft. beam. 

In the smaller craft of this type the whole 
hull is hollowed from a single log. In the 
larger, separate bow and stern piece are 
added. The bow has a swanlike, barbed 
shape with sloping cutwater. The stern is 
vertical and blunt. The bottom is flat with 
straight flaring sides. The stem and stem 
pieces are scarfed and joined with dowels 
to the body of the canoe. Flat gunwale 
strips run along each side and are carried 
up to the top of the stem piece, where they 
are cut off square. This type, which is also 
called the Southern Indian canoe, is heavier, 
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roomier, stronger and less cranky than the 
Haida or Northern Indian canoe. 
SALISIPAN. A dugout from the southern 
Philippines similar to the panca, with a 
wash strake made of palm leaves (nipa), 
which serves also as protection for the pad- 
dlers against arrows and darts when fighting. 
These boats are light and very fast. They 
were formerly used by the Moros on their 
piratical expeditions. 

SALLYING. The rolling motion given to 
a small vessel by having the crew run from 
side to side, in order to loosen ice around 
the vessel. 

Ger: Ahspringen lassen. 

SALMON BOAT. The Columbia River 
salmon boat is an open, carvel-built double- 
ended boat fitted with centerboard. It has 
a long low floor and round bilge, flares 
slightly at the top, and has a very shallow 
keel, with little or no rake to the stem and 
sternpost, both of which are straight. It is 
decked for 2 or 3 ft. at each end and has 
waterways extending along both sides. A 
coaming 2 or 3 in. high runs around the 
inner edge of the waterways and decked 
spaces. It has 4 thwarts and is rigged with 
a single mast stepped in the bow and sprit- 
sail. Length over-all 25% ft. Beam 6% ft. 
Depth 2 ft. (Typical.) 

Ger: Lachsfanger. 

The Columbia River salmon boat is 
employed in the river and coast gill-net 
salmon fisheries of the Pacific from the 
lower counties^ of California to Alaska. The 
Sacramento River salmon boats are smaller, 
their length ranging from 15 to 20 ft. They 
are rigged with a leg-of-mutton sail. 

The Solway Firth (Great Britain) salmon 
boats are half-decked with pointed stern 
and raking sternpost. They are rigged with 
lowering mast, standing lugsail, and jib. A 
fish well is provided. Length over-all 20 ft. 
Breadth 6 ft. 6 in. Depth 2 V 2 to 3 ft. (Aver- 
age.) 

SALMON COBLE. A flat-bottomed, 
square-sterned, clinker-built open fishing 
boat from 16 to 22 ft. in length with pro- 
nounced sheer forward used on the west 
coast of Scotland for the salmon fishery. 
The salmon coble has well-rounded bows 
and very sharply rounded bilges with sides 
nearly parallel. The freeboard is low, par- 
ticularly aft, where there is an open space 
for stowing the nets. These boats are gener- 
ally tarred outside. They row 4 oars, double- 
banked. 

SALMON GILL NET. Drift gill nets 


with a length of 150 to 200 fathoms and a 
meshing of 5% in. They are handled from 
small boats and allowed to drift with the 
current. They are used in Bristol Bay, 
Columbia River, Skeena River (B. C.), and 
other points along the American Pacific 
coast. 

SALMON TAIL. An extension plate added 
to the trailing edge of the rudder to give 
increased turning power when navigating 
in narrow waters, such as the Suez Canal 
and lower Danube. Also called Danube 
rudder, Suez rudder. 

SALOON DECK. In passenger steamers, 
the deck where passengers^ quarters are situ- 
ated, in the intermediate type of vessels 
when there is only one such deck. 

Fr: Pont des Emmenagements ; Ger: 

Salondeck. 

SALOON STORES. Supplies intended for 
sale on board the vessel. They are subject to 
duty and must be entered as merchandise. 
SALTER. One of a dressing gang in the 
cod fisheries, who is stationed in the hold 
of the vessel. He strews salt on the fish and 
stows it away after it has been cleaned and 
dressed by the other men working on deck. 

Fr: Baleur; Ger: Einsalzer; Salzer. 

SALT HORSE. Salt beef which in former 
days was the seamen^s staple diet. Also 
called salt junk. 

SALTING. The filling of all open spaces 
in wooden vessels between frame timbers, 
from light waterline to plank sheer or clamp, 
with coarse salt. The moisture acting on the 
salt enclosed between planking and ceiling 
causes a sort of brine to flow down over the 
wood and this pickle acts as a preservative 
against decay. Classification societies add a 
period of one to two years to a vessel’s class 
when salted. 

Fr: Salaison; Ger: Salzung. 

SALT STOPS. Short pieces of thin plank 
perforated with 1/16 in. holes, wide enou^ 
to reach from the inside of pl ankin g to 
inside of ceiling and long enough to fill the 
open space between frame timbers. Their 
purpose is to hold salt placed between the 
frame timbers. Also called salt ledges. 

Fr: Clef de Bel; Ger: Balzpropf, 

See Salting. 

SALT WATER SOAP. A sodium soap, 
suitable for sea water, made with coconut oil 
or palm-kemel oil by the cold or semiboil 
processes, which is suitable for use with 
sea water. Also celled marine soap. 


SAL VAGE— SALVAGE VESSEL 

SALVAGE. The property which has been 
recovered from a wrecked vessel, or the 
recovery of the ship herself. 

Ger: Geworhenes Gut. 

See Civil Salvage, Military Salvage. 
SALVAGE AGREEMENT. An agree- 
ment containing the conditions by which the 
owner or master of a vessel in distress 
accepts the proposed services of a salvor, in 
return for remuneration. The agreement 
should be in writing, signed by both parties, 
and witnessed. The owner or master of the 
vessel is under obligation to disclose all 
important facts which might affect the sal- 
vage services. 

Fr: Conirat de Sauvetage; Ger: Ber- 
gungskontrakt ; Hilfslohnvertrag. 

A standard form of agreement is published 
by the Committee of Lloyds. Under this 
agreement the salvor agrees to use his best 
endeavors to salve the vessel, and take her 
to an agreed place of safety, and to provide 
all proper mechanical and other assistance 
and labor. The amount of remuneration in 
the event of success is definitely fixed, with 
a proviso that in the event of any objection 
being afterward raised, ^ or any differences 
arising between the parties, the matter shall 
be dealt with by arbitration before the Com- 
mittee of Lloyds or before an arbitrator 
appointed by them. Salvage agreements are 
usually made on the *^no-cure—no-pay” 
basis. Salvors are entitled to make reason- 
able use of the gear and tackle of the dis- 
tressed ship. 

SALVAGE CLAUSE. A marine insurance 
policy clause which states the proportion of 
salvage charges for which underwriters are 
liable. 

See Towing and Salvage Clause. 
SALVAGE LIEN. A maritime lien which 
exists when a ship or goods comes into the 
posession of one who preserves them from 
peril at sea. All salvage services carry 
with them a maritime lien on the things 
saved. 

Fr: Privilkge sur Frais de Sauvetage; 
Ger: Pfandrecht der Bergung. 
SALVAGE LOSS. A loss which it is pre- 
sumed would, but for certain services 
rendered, have become a total loss. The 
charges incurred are “salvage charges ” The 
property salved is the “salvage.” When 
referring to goods a salvage loss is one 
resulting from shipwreck or from a situation 
where, by the perils of the sea, the vessel 
is prevented from proceeding on her voyage 
and the cargo, or the part that is saved 
is obliged to be sold at a place short of 
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the port of destination. The term is used 
in marine insurance when, at a point 
short of destination, it can be shown 
that it would cost more to forward damaged 
goods to their destination than the goods 
would realize on the spot. The underwriters 
usually pay the difference between the total 
insured value and the net proceeds of the 
goods, such a settlement being known as a 
“salvage loss.” 

• Ger: Berguugsverlust 
SALVAGE SERVICE. A service which 
saves or helps to save maritime property 
or lives of persons belonging to any vessel, 
when in danger either at sea or on the shore 
of the sea or in tidal waters, if and so far 
as the rendering of such service is voluntary 
and attributable neither to legal obligations 
nor to the interest of self-preservation, nor 
to the stress of official duty. 

Fr: Sauvetage; Ger: Bergung; Schiffs- 
bergung. 

SALVAGE TUG. A seagoing tug which 
although primarily designed for towage work 
is also provided with appliances and gear 
for assisting vmels in an emergency. It 
differs chiefly from the salvage vessel by its 
smaller tonnage since it is designed to work 
at a comparatively short distance from its 
base. Also called wrecking tug (U. S.). 

Fr: Eemorqueur de Sauvetage; Ger; 
Eettungsschlepper. 

SALVAGE VESSEL, A vessel of unde- 
fined type as to size and build fitted with 
special equipment for salving stranded ves- 
sels and for towing. Salvage vessels are 
usually converted craft, although some 
remarkable salvage vessels have been spe- 
cially built for this work. 

Fr: B&timent de Sauvetage; Ger: B&f^ 
gungsschiff; Bergungsfahrzeug. 

It was formerly considered that composite- 
built hulls were better suited for salvage 
work than steel hulls, but most modem 
salvage vessels are built of steel. Besides the 
usual towing appliances and gear found on 
board, the salvage vessel is equipped with 
powerful salvage pumps, both fixed and 
portable; an air compressor supplying the 
necessary power to the different pneumatic 
tools for chipping, drilling, and riveting 
under water; a self-contained welding and 
cutting plant; portable motor pumps and 
electric submersible pumps; (the necessary 
current for the latter being supplied by a 
special alternating current generator); a 
small workship for emergency jobs ; and a 
number of diving suite and appliances. 
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SALVAGING. The work of raising, refloat- 
ing, and recovering sunken ships or cargoes. 
Also called wrecking (U. S.). 

The methods used in salvaging depend 
principally on the location and depth of 
water in which the wreck lies. In deep 
water, wrecks are raised by means of pon- 
toons or by the application of compressed 
air to expel the water to give the hull sufld- 
cient buoyancy to float. For refloating ships 
stranded on rocks or sand, temporary bot- 
tom repairs are made by divers, and portable 
pumps are used to free the damaged com- 
partments of water, thus enabling the vessel 
to float on her own bottom. 

Davis, R. H., Deep Diving and Submarine 
Operations, London, 1936; Gowan and Had- 
field. Deep Sea Salvage, London, 1933; 
Grundt, Lavrofl, Nechalew, Schijfsbergung, 
Berlin, 1927; Macfarlane, A. P., ''Ship Sal- 
vage,” Institute of Marine Engineers (Lon- 
don), Transactions, vol. 55 (1943); 

Pilkington, A. R., Salvage Operations at 
Sea, Lloyd’s Calendar, London, 1936. 
SALVED VALUE. The value on which 
salvage is awarded. It generally means the 
value of ship and cargo when they have 
been brought to a place of safety by the 
salvors. 

SALVOR. One who assists a vessel in dis- 
tress, acting at the time as a volunteer, and 
not under any contract or duty which binds 
him to that particular service. Also called 
wrecker (U.S.). Members of the crew of a 
vessel are not entitled to a salvage allow- 
ance in salving their own ship. There must 
be skill and enterprise on the part of the 
salvor, and the service rendered must be 
of a dangerous nature to constitute salvage. 

Fr.: Sauveteur; Ger: Berger. 

SAMBUK. An Arab sailing vessel from 
the Red Sea with low curved quarter gal- 
leries, stem windows or counter, rigged with 
two masts and lateen sails. Sambuks are also 
used in the pearl fisheries of the Persian 
Gulf with dugout canoes as tenders. A 
large pearling sambuk may have as many as 
10 canoes. The largest trading sambuks carry 
about 80 tons. In some boats the stem is 
raked, in others upright. The stem has a 
great overhang. The capacity of the average 
boat ranges from 15 to 50 tons. The larger 
craft are decked but the smaller boats are 
usually open amidships. Length over-all 77 
ft. WaterHne 67.2 ft. Keel 49.2 ft. Breadth 
17.7 ft. Depth, molded, 9.1 ft. Sail area 
2012 sq. ft. (Typical.) 

The masts rake forward. The tack of the 
main sail is brought to the stemhe^d. The 


halyards lead to the taflrails, having a 

endant and treble purchase block, which 

ecomes the backstay, to support the mast. 
This, with three pairs of shrouds, complete 
the rigging, which is entirely of coir rope. 

See Dhow. 

SAMMA-AMI-BUNE, Japanese fishing 
sampan of Wakayama district in southern 
Japan chiefly engaged in the mackerel fish- 
eries with drift nets. Also called sampa-bune, 
samba bune. The hull has a pronounced 
sheer at both ends and the rudder is very 
long and narrow. There are two masts and 
the total sail area is about 675 sq. ft. Length, 
waterline, 35 ft. Breadth 7.5 ft. Depth 35 ft. 
Displacement 10.4 tons. Crew 16 to 18. 
SAMPAN. Generic term used in the East 
Indies, Malaya, China, and Japan to denote 
a small open boat or skiff. The word “sam- 
pan” is said to be a cormption of “shan-pan,” 
which in Chinese means three planks. 

The Chinese sampan is a general utility 
boat used in sheltered waters as passenger 
ferry, or also for the transportation of 
goods. The seagoing sampan is used for 
fishing. It is a flat-bottomed boat, wedge- 
shaped in plan, of considerable width in 
proportion to length, with low transom 
bow and rising transom stem with pro- 
nounced rake. The afterend mns out into 
two upward curving timbers which project 
well beyond the transom. There is no keel. 
Rowing sampans afe propelled with two 
short oars handled by one man, the latter 
facing the bow. The rowlocks consist of 
pieces of twisted rattan. The Chinese sailing 
sampan is rigged with one mast and bat- 
tened lugsail. A daggerboard is provided 
forward and in conjunction with a deep 
narrow rudder enables these craft to sail 
fairly close to the wind. Maximum length 
about 30 ft. Breadth 8 to 10 ft. at the stem. 

The Japanese sampan is of a totally differ- 
ent tjrpe. It is built with long raking sharp 
stem, vertical square stern, and broad flat 
keel of great thickness. The smaller craft 
are propelled by a single scull rigged 
out on the port side near the stem. More 
sculls are used on both sides as the 
dimensions increase. Sailing sampans are 
rigged with one, two, or three masts and 
square sails. A large number are now fitted 
with motor and screw propulsion. 

In the East Indies the word “sampan” 
is wi^ few exceptions used to denote a 
plank-built boat in contrast to the dugout 
canoe. Some of these are provided with 
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outriggers. In most instances they are rigged 
with one mast and a four-sided or a tri- 
angular sail. Some are steered with a center- 
line rudder, others by a quarter rudder. 
SAMSON KNEE. 

See Bitt Standard. 

SAMSON LINE. Light white line made 
out of 2 or 3 strands of hemp. Usually manu- 
factured in coils of 30 fathoms. 

SAMSON POST. 1. In small craft, a 
single bitt placed amidships just forward of 
the mast, to which the anchor cable is made 
fast. 



2 . A short heavily * built tubular mast 
placed about midway between the center- 
line and the bulwarks from which a derrick 
is supported and stayed. It is used for 
handling light cargo and is nowadays some- 
times replaced by electric or hydraulic deck 
cranes. Also called derrick post, king post. 

Fr: Mat Auxiliaire; Ger: Ladehaum^ 
pjosten. 

3. A hold stanchion resting on the keel- 
son and supporting a deck beam, (Obsolete.) 
SAND. Loose silicaceous material consist- 
ing of small hard gi*ains resulting from the 
disintegration of roclcs on or near the coast- 
line through the action of the waves. 

Fr; Sable; Ger: Sand. 

SANBALE. A coaster of the eastern 
Mediterranean displacing 15 to 50 tons. 
Rigged with 2 masts and lateen sails. 
SANBBAGGER. A small sloop-rigged 
centerboard racing boat with enormous sail 
plan. The type originated about 1850 in 
western Coimecticut ports and New York 
City. Sand bags were used as movable bal- 
last and were shifted to windward every 


time the boat came about while tacking. 
The foot of the jib was laced to a club 
with fore end swivelled to a gooseneck that 
slid back and forth on an iron horse fast- 
ened to the bowsprit. The hull was built 
with plumb stem, transom stern and out- 
board rudder. The type disappeared in 
1885 when shifting ballast by deadweight 
was ruled out. Typical dimensions: Length 
over-all 18 to 27 ft.; breadth 7 ft. 3 in. to 
11 ft.; average depth 2 ft. 2 in. 

Chapellc, H. I., History of American Sailing 
Ships, New York, 1935. 

SAND JACK. A rectangular cast-iron box 
filled with sand, having a side outlet near 
the bottom, which can be closed with a 
plug. The bo.x is filled to about 1 in. from 
the top and placed between the keel and 
the cribbing and keel blocks, so that when 
the vessel is ready for launching, it may be 
lowered onto the cradle by removing the 
side outlet plug in the jack, allowing the 
sand to run out. 

Fr: Tin d Sable; Ger: Smidtop}. 
SANDOLO. 1. A small boat of Arab 
origin employed in the sponge fisheries 
around the Kerkenna Islands on the 
Tunisian coast. The bottom is flat with 
negative sheer. At each end is a small keel 
piece extending about 2 ft. The sharp stern 
is surmounted by a sort of gallery of typical 
Arabic design. There is a small deck at 
each end. The rig is peculiar, consisting of 
a lug mainsail and Bermuda foresail. The 
mainmast is stepped at one-third length 
from the stem. The step is so arranged that 
the mast can be given three different angles 
of rake. The only standing rigging consists 
of the stay, which terminates with a tackle 
fastened to the stem head. Length over-aU 
27 ft. Breadth 6.7 ft. Depth 2.5 ft. 

2. Small open boat from the Adriatic, 
with flat bottom, sharp bow, square stern 
and flaring sides, employed in the Venetian 
lagoon fisheries and on the I^trian coast. 
Also called do. Length 22.3 ft. Breadth, at 
chine, 3 ft.; at gunwale, 4.1 ft. Depth 1.4 
ft. It is frequently termed battana in Istria, 
SAND STRAKE. 

See Garboard Strake^ 

SANITARY PASSAGE. A document 
issued by the harbor sanitary authorities to 
passengers landing from a vessel suspected 
of carrying latent germs of a contagious 
disease, in order that they can be kept under 
observation by the local health authorities 
upon reaching their final destination. 
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SANITARY PUMP. A pump which sup- 
plies salt water to the flushing system and 
to baths, sometimes directly, but more 
usually into a gravity tank, the overflow of 
which is carried to the closets and troughs. 

Fr: Pompe Sanitaire; Ger: Klosett- 
pumpe; Sanitdrpumpe. 
SANITARY TANK, A gravity tank which 
provides a constant supply of sea water 
throughout the ship for washrooms, baths, 
and so on. It is usually placed on top of 
machinery casing, and is kept full by the 
sanitary pump. 

Fr: Chateau d'eau; Ger: Spullwasser- 
tank; Hochhehdlter; Klosettank. 
SANTA ANA, A hot easterly wind of con- 
siderable strength which blows off Santa 
Barbara Channel and at San Pedro (Cali- 
fornia). 

SAP. The lighter colored portion of tim- 
ber. As it contains a greater quantity of 
moisture than heartwood it is more liable 
to the attacks of disease. In process of time 
the sapwood becomes heart wood. Sapwood 
should be removed from all timber to be 
used in ship or boat construction, as it soon 
decays. 

Fr: Aubier; Faux-Bok; Ger: Splint. 
SAP A. An East Indian type of sailing 
canoe from Flores and Timor, Lesser Sunda 
Islands, of which there are several varieties: 
the sapa, the sapa-bajo, and the sapa-sangge, 
the last-named being the largest. The huU 
is of dugout type, to which 3 or 4 strakes 
of planking are added. The stem is similar 
to that of the sope and is taller than the 
sternpost. 

The stem and stern pieces of the sapa- 
sangge terminate with a scroll. The rig con- 
sists of a pole mast stepped in the forepart 
of the boat, and a boomed spritsail. A 
quarter rudder is used for steering. Length 
14.7 ft. Breadth 2.3 ft. Depth 1.5 ft. 

The boats are very seaworthy, and are 
used for inter-island transportation. 
SAPIAOWAN. A dugout with overhang- 
ing bow and stern from the Philippine 
Islands. It is full-bodied above water, flat- 
bottomed and of U-shape cross section. The 
sapiaowan is propelled by 14 paddlers seated 
on 7 thwarts, and is chiefly used for fishing 
with a large seine known as sapiao, or in 
coral gathering. The bow and stem are of 
triangular shape. 

SAPIT. A keel-built trading boat of the 
Samal and Moro people from Tawi-Tawi 
Islands, Sulu Archipelago. The upper works 


of the hull are carved and decorated from 
stem to stem. It is steered with a rudder. 
The rig is composed of a tripod mast with 
boomed lugsail and a bowsprit. A cayang 
or canopy made of woven palm leaves 
serves as shelter for the crew. The sapit 
kadiaman are used by the Bajao people as 
floating dwellings. Length 19 to 26 ft. 
Breadth 6^ ft. (approximate). 

SAPU. An East Indian dugout canoe. 

See Tala. 

SARDARA. Open six-oared seine boat 
from the east coast of Sicily. Also called 
harca i Sardi, These boats work in pairs 
and are assisted by a third smaller boat 
(lampara) which carries a light to attract 
fish when working at night. The sardara 
from the Gulf of Catania is distinguished 
by the design of the stem, which rises above 
the gunwale and terminates in a hom-shaped 
head curving outboard. Length 2S% to 
33 ft. 

The sardara from Syracuse is smaller and 
does not carry the stemhead ornament 
found on the boats from the Gulf of 
Catania. Length 22.9 ft. Breadth 5.9 ft. 
Depth 2.3 ft. (Average.) 

All boats are rigged with a portable mast 
and lateen sail. A jib is occasionally set. 
SARDELLARA. A boat used in the sar- 
dine fisheries with driftnets on the Venetian 
lagoons and adjacent waters. Length 29 to 
36 ft. Tonnage 1 to 3. Crew 3 or 4. 

SARD INAL. A small half-decked fishing 
boat found on the Algerian coasts and 
working with the lamparo and sardinal nets. 
It is rigged with one mast and a lateen sail. 
Length 26 ft. Breadth 8 ft. 3 in. Depth 2 
ft. 4 in. (Typical.) 

SARDINII^RE. General name for different 
types of open fishing boats used in the 
sardine fisheries off the coasts of Brittany 
and the Vendee district south of the Loire 
Estuary. 

They were formerly lug-rigged with 2 or 
3 masts. Recently most of the sailing boats 
have been replaced by decked motor 
launches and only a few of the original 
types are still in existence. The sailboats 
from Brittany differ in hull and rig from 
the Vendee or southern type. The former 
have a straight stem with slight rake aft 
and are rigged with dipping foresail and 
standing mainsail. The foretack is fastened 
to the stemhead and there are no headsails. 
The foresail is frequently a larger sail than 
the main or after sail. In the boats from 
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Vendee the stem is rounded, with cut- 
away forefoot. They are^ rigged with stand- 
ing foresail and mainsail, reefing bowsprit 
and jib. Topsails are carried on both masts. 
A small jiggermast with dipping lug is 
occasionally seen on this type. Boats from 
Brittany: Length, over-all, 34 ft. Length, 
keel, 31 ft. Breadth IOV 2 ft. Draft aft 5 ft. 

2 in. Sail area 800 sq. ft. Boats from 
Vendee: Length 23 ft. Breadth 8 ft. 3 in. 
to 9 ft. 2 in. Depth 3 ft. 8 in. to 4 ft. Sail 
area 750 to 840 sq. ft. 

In Brittany the round-stern sardine boats 
are known as chaloupes and those with 
transom stern as canois. 

SARDINE LAUNCH. A powered boat 
used in the sardine fisheries of Monterey 
Bay (Calif.) and adjacent waters. The 
wooden hull has a clipper stem, wide flaring 
gunwales and canoe stern. The deck M 
slightly cambered. A small hatch forward 
of the pilot house gives access to the hold 
but the space below deck is seldom used 
for stowing fish. The mast is a 4 to 6 ft. 
pole used only to support an electric light 
for night work. In traveling to and ^ from 
the fiishing grounds the launch has a lighter 
in tow. The average length of sardine 
launches is about 45 ft. with engines ranging 
from 10 to 50 horsepower. 

SARDINE LIGHTER. A seagoing lighter 
used in the sardine fisheries on the coast of 
California for transporting the catch from 
the fishing grounds to the cannery. It has 
no means of propulsion and is towed by a 
sardine launch. The capacity of these light- 
ers ranges from 12 to 60 tons. Some are 
round-bottom, others flat-bottom craft. 
Most of the deck space is taken by a hatch- 
way leaving only narrow waterways at sides. 
Nearly all are square-sterned. 

SARGASSO, A floating mass of seaweed, 
especially the gulf weeds, which are so 
common in the warm portions of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Ft: Sargasse; Oer: Sargassokraut 
SARGASSO SEA. The area of water in 
the South Atlantic which lies eastward of 
the Bahama Islands between Latitude 25* 
and 30® North and Longitude 38® and 60* 
West and where large quantities of seaweed 
float on the surface. 

Fr: Mer des Sargasses; Ger: Sargasso 
Meet. 

S ART. Open boat employed on the lagoons 
and estuaries of the southeast coast of 


Madagascar. It is built of planks carefully 
fitted together with rising ends like a whale- 
boat. It is about 30 ft. long, with 8-ft. beam. 
No nail or other metal fastening is used in 
its construction. The planlcs are tied together 
with twisted cords of a palm fiber called 
anivona. There is no framework to which 
the planking is fixed, but the thwarts act as 
stiffeners of the fabric, passing right through 
the sides. Strips of bamboo are used to calk 
the scams, and loops of the same material 
arc used for the rowlocks. 

SASH. One of the hinged flaps forming the 
top of a skylight. Also called skylight sash. 

Fr: Batiant do Claire Voie; Ger: Ober- 
licht Flugel. 

See Port Sash, 

SAUCER. 1. An iron concave-shaped 
socket let into the step of a capstan, on 
which the spindle turns. 

Ft: Saucier; Ger: Pfanne; Spillspur. 

2. One of the metal steps bolted to the 
afterside of a wooden rudderpost under a 
brace, so that the plug of the pintle will 
rest on it and keep the pintle straps from 
coming in contact with the braces, thereby 
reducing rudder-turning friction. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Grain, 

SAUGE. A small open boat used in the 
western Mediterranean for fishing. Lateen 
rig. 

SAUTERELLIER. A small open boat 
used for shrimping with a trawl net in the 
district of St. Valery sur Somme, Normandy. 
Length 19% ft. Breadth 9% ft. Draft 3 ft, 
SAVE ALL. A small receptacle made of 
thin copper or galvanized sheet iron, fit- 
ted under a sidelight to collect water. Its 
width is about 2 in., depth 1 in. The 
moisture collected is periodically sponged 
out by hand. In some oases a small pipe is 
fitted to carry away the drippings. Also 
called drip pan. 

See Water Sail, 

SAVEIRO. A rocker-bottomed open row- 
ing boat with very high pointed stem and 
stem, used on the coasts of Portugal in the 
sardine fisheries for haxiling seine nets on 
the beach. These boats are found from the 
estuary of the river Douro as far south as 
Cape Sines. They are of box-shaped cross 
section and are fitted with iron knees^ and 
rubbing pieces at the extremities and bilges. 
They vary in length from 20 to 30 ft. A 
simple sail is occasionally set but they ar^ 
usually propelled by long sweeps. On 
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coast of the State of Bahia, Brazil, the term 
saveiro is used to denote various small 
trading or fishing craft with 1 or 2 masts. 
The saveiro de carga has a rig similar to 
that of a 2-masted lancha with square fore- 
sail and loose-footed gaff mainsail, both 
masts having same step piece. The saveiro 
de caes of the State of Bahia is rigged with 
a single lateen sail and has a capacity of 
20 to 25 tons. 

SAWEB FRAME. Wooden frame sawed 
in a natural crook shape as nearly as possi- 
ble to the designed contour. Also called cut 
frame. Each frame is usually double and 
is built up of several short lengths. The 
usual practice is to use sawed frames for 
boats which have a waterline length over 
40 ft. A combination of bent and sawed 
frames is occasionally used in the building 
of hulls with a length ranging from 25 to 
40 ft., every alternate or every third frame 
being sawed timber. 

Natural crooked timber being obtained 
with difficulty, straight grained material is 
usually used. It is inferior to natural crooks 
for strength. 

Fr: Memhrure Chantoumee; Ger: 

Geschniitenes Spant, 

As the frame curvature must be consid- 
ered, the several lengths that compose the 
frame must be cut and secured in such a 
manner that short grain, which cannot 
entirely be avoided at the ends of each 
piece, will not weaken the frame when 
assembled. Accordingly, it is customary to 
make each frame double, two sets of pieces 
being fastened side by side, with the short- 
grain portion of one alongside the long 
grain of an adjacent one, thus making the 
frame of equal strength from end to ^d. 
SAYEH. Small Arab vessel of samhuk 
type, much used for pearling at Kuwait in 
the Persian Gulf. Also called say, shewe. 
Its displacement rarely exceeds 15 tons. 

See Samhuk. 

SCAFFA. A Scottish herring boat similar 
in hull form to the Zulu, except for the stem, 
which was built with a rounded forefoot 
instead, of the square, vertical Zidu stem- 
Most of these boats were clinker-built. 
They came from Moray Firth ports. Now 

extinct. ^ , 

SCAFFIE YAWL, A small one-masted 
boat originating at Portknockie, Scotland, 
and built on the lines of a scajfa "^th roimd 
stem and raking stempost. The rig consists 
of a dipping lugsail cut comparatively short 
in the foot, and a jib set on a long bow- 


sprit. Length over-all 25.5 ft. Breadth 8.5 
ft. Depth, inside, 3.6 ft. 

SCAITH. An open herring boat originat- 
ing from Banff, Scotland. It was rigged with 
3 masts and lugsails. Spar bowlines were 
used to keep the luffs of the sails to wind- 
ward. Length 41 ft. Breadth 13 ft. Deptdi 
of hold 4 ft. 9 in. Now extinct. 

SCALE DISCHARGE <G. B.). In charter- 
ing, the conditions under which the dis- 
charging of bulk cargo is to be effected as 
stipulated in the charter party. The scale 
may, for instance, range from 600 tons per 
day at 6^ pence to 3000 tons per day at 
1 shilling and 8 pence. Scale discharge is 
usually at the option of the receiver who 
must declare in writing before breaking 
bulk which option he intends to use. 

SCALE EFFECT. A term used in model 
basin work to denote the variation between 
ship and model performance, due to differ- 
ences in absolute size, to nonsimilarity of 
water flow, or to causes arising from lack 
of proper application of the theory of simili- 
tude governing, the action of geometrically 
similar bodies. 

SCANDALIZE. To leave a sail partially 
set. To reduce sail in an unusual manner, 
as, for instance, to lower the peak of a gaff 
sail without touching the throat halyards, 
or, also, to trice up the tack and lower the 
peak imtil the gaff is perpendicular to the 
mast. To tie down the luff and leech of a 
jib-headed sail without reefing otherwise. 
To lower a square topsail and haul out the 
reef tackle without slacking the sheets or 
tying reef points. To hoist or trice the tack 
and clew of a fi[sherman’s staysail. 

Fr: Arriser. 

SCANFIN. Code name for the British 
Chamber of Shipping and Timber Trade 
Federation Wood Charter (1899) from 
Scandinavian countries and Finland to the 
United Kingdom. A new form came into 
force in 1924. 

SCANT. The handling of a vessel under 
sail when obliged to head as closely to the 
wind as possible to make a port or any other 
desired point. 

Fr: Chicaner; Ger: Schrallen, 
SCANTLINGS. 1. The dimensions of all 
structural parts such as frames, girders, 
plating, used, in building a vessel. The vari- 
ous classification societies publish rules giv- 
ing the scantlings to which the builders 
must adhere. 
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Fn J^nchantillons ; Get: MateTialstdTken^ 
Verbandstdrken. 

Foster King, J., ''Scantling Developments 
in Iron and Steel Ships,” Engineering (Lon- 
don), vol. 120 (September, 1925). 

2. In the timber trade, ^ pieces ot soft- 
wood measuring 2, 2%, 3 in. in thickness, 
with a width ranging from 3 to in. In 
wooden shipbuilding, converted timber 
under 5 in. sq. 

SCANT WIND. A wind which compels 
a vessel under sail to head as closely to the 
wind' as she can in order to make the 
desired, course. Also called scrimp wind.^ 

Fr: Tent enPointe; Gcr: Knapper Wind; 
Schraler Wind. 

SCARF. 1. A joint by which the ends of 
two structural pieces of timber or metal 
are united so as to form a continuous piece. 
Also called scarph (G. B.). A lappod joint 
made by beveling off, notching or otherwise 
cutting away the sides of two timbers at 
ends, and bolting, riveting, or strapping them 
together so as to form one continuous piece 
without increase in sectional area at the 
joint. 

Fr: Ecart; Ger: Laschmg; Lasch. 

See Box Scarf, Coated Scarf, Edge 
Scarf, Flat Scarf, Half and Half 
Lap Scarf, Hook Scarf, Key Scarf, 
Locked Scarf, Plain Scarf, Tabled 
Scarf, V Scarf. 

2. In whaling, the line or score around 
a whale made by the spades in cutting- 
in. It is the dividing line between two 
blankets. 

SCARF (to). To join the ends of two 
timbers or metal parts so as to form a 
continuous piece in appearance. The joining 
of wood or metal by sloping off the edpa 
and maintaining the same cross section 
throughout the joint. In Great Britain, 
scarph. 

Fr: Ecarver; Ger: Laschen; Verlaschen. 
SCARF CLOUD. A name sometimes given 
to a cirrus cloud surmounting cumulo- 
nimbus clouds. 

SCARF NIB. 

See Lip. 

SCARF TACK. A small copper nail used 
in boatbuilding for a variety of purposes. 
The smallest are used for securing leather 
on oars, tacking down canvas, small head- 
ings and so on. The larger sizes as used for 
plank scarfs are through fastened and 
secured by clenching. 


SCEND. The amplitude of the vertical 
motion of a ship due to the range of the 
waves. 

Fr: Levee; Ger: Aulsteigung. 

SCEND (to). To lift or heave upward in 
a seaway. 

SCEVO. See Palischermo. 

SCHALUPPE. 1. A fishing boat from 
Pomerania and Riigcn Island in the Baltic 
with tonnage ranging from 12 to 85. The 
hull has loss sheer than the JacM and has a 
flat V-transom stern. It is rigged with a 
long headed gaff mainsail, above which a 
gaff topsail is set on a tall fiddod topmast. 
The largest boats also carry a s(iuare topsail 
and topgallant sail sot flying. There is a 
bowsvndt with jil>booiu and 3 headaails. 
When rigged with yards it is called 
Rmtachaluppe. 

2. On the North Sea coast of Germany 
(Heligoland, etc.) an open or half-decked 
flat-bottomed fishing boat of about 30 to 
32 ft. length and 9 ft. beam. It is rigged 
with one mast sprit mainsail, forestaysail, 
and jib. On the eastern Frisian coast the 
SGhalujrpe is decked fore and aft and is 
kctch-rigged with loose-footed gaff mainsail. 
Length about 40 ft. Breadth IV /2 to 16% 
ft. 

SCHEERBOOT. A small centerboard- 
sailing-boat employed in the shallow water 
fisheries on the Pomeranian coast (Baltic 
Sea) with round bottom, short flat keel, and 
good sheer. It has a sharp raking stern, 
rounded stem, and fl\ish deck. The hull is 
divided into 4 compartment. The cabin 
extends from stem to must. Next is the 
centerboard trunk with ballast stowed on 
each side. The fish well forms the third 
compartment. The stern space is used for 
gear and nets and is provided with a steers- 
man’s cockpit. The rig is that of a cutter 
with tall polo mast stopped about 5 ft. 
forward of half-length. The sails include a 
jib, set flying, a stay foresail, a gaff mainsail 
with long head and short foot, its luff laced 
to the mast. There is no boom. The topsail 
has an unusually long yard. Length over-all 
38 ft. Length of keel 28.2 ft. Breadth 12 
ft. Depth 4.4 ft. (Typical.) 

SCHIFAZZO. A latccn-rigged Sicilian 
coaster with 1 or 2 masts and displacement 
ranging between 15 and 35 tons, used for 
sponge fishing and small coasting trade in 
the Mediterranean. It has a round stem and 
stern post, the length varies from 30 to 50 
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SCHILETTO— SCHOONER 


ft., the beam being about one third of the | 
length. It is built with a large sheer and a | 
pronounced camber to the deck. Swifters | 
are used as shrouds for holding the masts. ■ 
The bowsprit, which is fairly long, has no | 
steeve. 

SCHILETTO. 

See Bragozzo. 

SCHIXIKI. A Siberian dugout with sides 
raised by planks fastened by wattling of 
willow twigs and calked with moss. It is 
about 30 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and carries 
a sail and rigging made of elk leather. 
SCHLOOPKA. An open Black Sea fishing ^ 
boat strongly built with strong sheer, a 
large flare forward, and a graceful nm to a 
high transom. The frames are so close 
together that bottom boards are seldom 
used. 

SCHNIGGE. Fishing or trading boat of 
Frisian origin found on the German North 
Sea coasts. Also called Snik. It is decked, 
flat-bottomed, and fitted with leeboards. 
The hull is similar to that of a Galeass but 
with fuller buttocks and carries fore-and-aft 
rig with one or two pole masts, a standing 
bowsprit, and three headsails. Trading boats 
of this type are nearly extinct. Length 50 
to 56 ft. Hold depth 4 to 5 ft. 8 in. Breadth 
14 to 16 ft. Gross tonnage 15 to 40 (aver- 
age). 

SCHOKKER. Small, flat-bottomed Dutch 
boat originating from the island of Schok- 
land. It is fitted with leeboards an^ a 
straight stem raked at an angle of smout 
60° to the waterline. The hull is carvel- 
planked, with a half deck forward. The stem 
post is well-raked and the shape of the stem 
is similar to that of a hoogaars. The rig 
includes a gaff mainsail, a small mizzen, a 
staysail and a jib. Schokkers are mostly \ised 
for dip-net fishing or as pleasure craft on 
the Zuider Zee waters. The stem is a straight 
beam, cut off square at the upper end. This 
upper end carries on one side a second nar- 
rower beam, and the anchor, which usually 
consists of a grapnel, is carried between the 
two. Length 42 ft. Breadth 14 ft. 
SCHOLBOOT, Name given by Dutch 
fishermen to small flush deck North Sea 
steam trawler of about 150 tons, 200 horse- 
power and a length from 90 to 100 ft., 
employed in the offshore plaice fisheries. 
SCHONERGALEASSE. A sailing coaster 
from Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with a tonnage ranging from 60 to 
about 250. It has the huU form of th® 


Galeass and is rigged as a fore-and-aft 
2-mas ted schooner. 

SCHONERGALIOT. Sailing coaster with 
a tonnage ranging from 95 to 270, foxmd in 
the Dutch and German coastal waters. It 
has the rig of a fore-and-aft schooner and 
the hull form of a galiot. Now extinct, 
SCHONERKHEP. Sailing coaster from 
Germany and the northern Holland area 
rigged as a 2-masted fore-and-aft schooner 
with the hull form of the kuff. Tonnage 68 
to 210. Probably extinct. 

SCHOOL FISH. Term used in the trawl- 
line cod fisheries to distinguish the fish mov- 
ing over the bottom in large schools seeking 
fresh feeding grounds from the so-called 
gurry fish, which are the few straggler 
fish which remain on the banks after the 
larger schools have migrated. 



SCHOONER. A fore-and-aft rigged vessel 
with 2 to 6 masts, common in the coasting 
and fishing trades. Also called fore-and-aft 
schooner. In schooners rigged with 3 or 
more masts the spars and rigging are of 
uniform dimensions and scantlings for aU 
masts, with the exception of the main boom 
on the aftermast, which is heavier and 
longer than the others. In European waters 
large trading schooners have not found 
favor, the bark-rig being preferred for 
coasting and foreign trades when more than 
3 masts are carried. In the United States, 
5- and 6-masted schooners have been built 
for the timber trade on the Pacific coast and 
the coal trade between Atlantic ports. 

Fr: Goelette jranche; Goelette Latine; 
Ger; Gajfelschoner ; Vor und Ach^ 
ter Schoner; Jacht Bchoner, 

See Bald-Headed Schooner, Bermuda 
Schooner, Cat Schooner, Five- 
Masted Topsail Schooner, Herm- 
aphrodite Schooner, Main Topsail 


SCHOONER BARGE— SCOPE 
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Schooner, Oyster Schooner, Ram 
Schooner, Scow Schooner, Square 
Topsail Schooner, Staysail 
Schooner, Steam Schooner, Syrian 
Schooner, Tern Schooner. 

If compared with the square rig, the fore- 
and-aft schooner has the advantage of being 
a better craft when sailing close-hauled and 
requiring a smaller crew than square-rigged 
vessels of the same tonnage. The first 
4-masted schooner (William L. White), 
was built in 1880, the ^ first 5-masted 
schooner (Governor Ames) in 1888, and the 
first 6-masted schooner (George W. Wells) 
in 1900. One 7-masted schooner, the “Thomas 
W. Lawson,” built in 1902, was the only 
boat with more than 6 masts. In Nova 
Scotia inshore fishermen use schooner-rigged 
open boats about twenty feet in length 
which are probably the smallest craft with 
this rig. 

Chapelle, H. L, The History of American 
Sailing Ships, New York, 1935; Church, A. 
C,, “The Evolution of the Fishing Schooner,” 
Atlantic Fisherman, New York, vol. 6, Octo- 
ber, 1925. 

SCHOONER BARGE. A type of seagoing 
barge found on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, usually towed, but fitted 
with short masts and sails so that it is not 
entirely helpless if it breaks away from the 
tug. Schooner barges are towed singly or in 
fleets of two or three. Some of them have 
a deadweight capacity of over 3000 tons. 



Schooner Briar 


SCHOONER BRIG. A two-masted vessel 
with square-rigged foremast and fore-and- 
aft rigged mainmast. The term hermaphro- 
dite brig has been used by the leading 
American writers to describe this rig. Half 
brig is a common New England term for 
the same rig. Most American brigs since 
1860 have been actually hermaphrodite 
brigs, although that term was not used in 
the (^cial recordisu 


Fr: Brick-Goclette ; Gor: Schonerbrigg; 
Mufferdeibrigg ; Briggsehoner, 
SCHOONER KETCH. A mime sometimes 
given in America to a 3-mastcd schooner in 
which the mizzenmast is shorter than the 
mainmast. 

SCHOONER RIG. A fore-and-aft rig 
with 2 to 6 ma^ts, used for merchant vessels, 
fishing craft and yachts. It is safer and 
handier than the cutter or sloop rigs when 
the tonnage rises above 60 or 80, as it is 
lighter and capable of easier handling in 
a seaway. The 2-mastod schooner rig is gen- 
erally considered more suitable for hulls 
with an over-all length ranging from 36 to 
130 ft., and the 3-masted rig for hull lengths 
between 70 and 150 ft. 

Fr: Grhnient de Goelette; Ger: Schoner* 
zeug, 

SCHOONER STAY (U. S.). The whip 
rigged between the heads of two derrick 
when they are topped for working cargo. 
SCHOONER YAWL. Two-masted schooner 
in which the main boom is cut short to 
avoid its reefing dangers and difficulty of 
handling. This is compensated by a small 
jiggermast and sail to restore the area and 
balance of sail plan. 

Fr: Yawl Goelette; Ger: Schoner Yawl. 
SCHOUW. In Holland, a class of flat-bot- 
tomed open or partly-decked craft with hull 
of prismatic crass section, pram-shaped 
bows, and fiat or round stern. Also called 
schuyt. It is a handy and comparatively 
fast typo of boat of simple construction, 
owing to the flat surfaces of contour. The 
rig consists of a loose-footed gaff mainsail 
and jib-headed foresail. The seagoing fishing 
schouw has a bowsprit and jib. A fish-well 
is provided. Large Iceboards are carried. 
Their length ranges from 18 ft. to 37 ft. 
In recent times those boats have been 
replaced by the hoogaars type. 

S CHUTE. In Germany, a small sailing 
boat from the Frisian Islands. The hull is 
built with sharp ends, flat bottom and 
otherwise similar to the Mutte. Tonnage 
10 . 

See Scow, Segelschute. 

SCHUYT. See Scliouw. 

SCOFF. A slang term meaning to eat, 
SCOOP. 1. See Baler. 

2. See Dip Net 

SCOPE. The length of cable measured, 
from hawsepipe to anchor, by which a 
rides. Also called riding scope. 
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SCORE— SCRAPE BOAT 


Fr: Touee; Ger: Ausgesteckte Ketten- 
Idnge. 

SCORE. The groove made in the cheeks 
of a wooden block for receiving the strap. 
A block may be single or double-scored. 

Fr: Engoujure; Goujure; Ger: Kerbe; 
Blockkeepe. 

See Pintle Score. 

SCOTCH BOILER. See Firetube Boiler. 
SCOTCHMAN. Iron or wooden batten 
fastened to the standing rigging to prevent 
chafing. 

Fr: Fare-Manoeuvre; Ger: Schott- 
mann; Schamfielungslatte, 
SCOTTISH-CUT SAIL. A diagonally cut 
jib-headed sail in which the cloths at the 
head run parallel to the leech and those at 
the foot parallel to the foot, both sections 
joining at the last. In this cut the sail is 
fitted with a hemp luff rope. It is a strong 
cut for storm jibs, trysails, or raffees and 
is in general use for all headsails of trading 
vessels. 

SCOTTISH RIG. Term applied to the rigs 
of 4-masted barks. The barks carrying single 
topgallant sails and a fidded jigger topmast 
were known as “English-rigged,” those with 
double topgallant sails and pole jiggermast 
as “Scottish-rigged.” 

SCOURING BASIN. A basin in which a 
quantity of water is impounded during the 
flood tide and the contents retained until a 
suitable time, about low water, when the 
gates are opened again and a volume of 
water is let out to maintain desired depth 
of entrance channel by scouring the bottom. 
Also called sluicing pond. 

Fr: Bassin de Chasse; Ger: Spvlbecken. 
SCOW. A flat-bottomed boat with sloping 
ends. The bow and stern are square across 
instead of coming to a point. Some have the 
same width fore and aft while others narrow 
slightly toward the ends. As a general service 
boat it is easy to build, easy to beach, very 
stable, and of great carrying capacity. Varia- 
tions of the type are known as John boat, 
batteau, punt, beach skiff, pram, square- : 
ender. Large sizes are used for commercial 
purposes as lighters or as houseboats. A i 
scow is held to be a vessel for the purpose 
of Admiralty jurisdiction. The fact that pile- 
driving machinery or a derrick is installed 
upon these craft does not affect the prin- 
ciple. 

Fr: Gabarre; Chatte; Ger: Lichterschiff ; 

Punte; Schute, 


See Bilge Board Scow, Deck Scow, Gar- 

1 bage Scow, New Zealand Scow, 
Oyster Scow, Tray. 

The word scow as used in the Atlantic 
coast ports of the United States refers to 
harbor craft with decked ends in which 
the load is carried in an open hold as dis- 
tinguished from the lighter which has the 
entire load placed above deck. 

SCOWING. A procedure used by small 
boats when anchoring on ground suspected 
to be foul. The cable is unshackled from the 
ring and the end made fast round the shank 
and flukes of the anchor with a clove hitch, 
and stoppered with spun yam at the crown. 
When the cable is hauled upon the stop 
breaks, and the fluke can then readily be 
lifted out of its bed. 

See Becuing. 

SCOW SCHOONER. A 2-masted schooner 
with punt-shaped hull, false cutwater, and 
centerboard, used as market boat or lighter 
in San Francisco Bay. Most of the boats 
have nowadays been provided with motors 
and their rig has been removed. Length 
over-all 69 ft. Tonnage length 63A ft. 
Breadth 23 ft. 8 in. Depth of hold 5 ft. 
5 in. (Typical.) 

SCOW SLOOP. A sloop-rigged sailing 
barge formerly used in the stone, firewood, 
and ice trades in New England coastal 
waters and rivers, as well as on Chesapeake 
Bay and tributaries from the Susquehanna 
Biver to Baltimore. The hull was punt- 
shaped and wall-sided. Some carried one 
leeboard on the port side. Others had two 
leeboards or a centerboard. Length over-all 
60 ft. 3 in.; breadth 14% ft.; depth 4 ft. 
4 in.; sail area (jib and mainsail) 1717 
sq. ft. (Typical.) 

SCRAPE. A fishing implement used in 
Chesapeake Bay for catching soft crabs. It 
consists essentially of a triangular iron 
frame with a base varying in width from 

2 to 5 ft. A cotton mesh bag is attached to 
the upper side and extends about 6 ft. 
behind the scrape. It is dragged by a rope 
fastened to the apex. Each scrape boat 
operates with two scrapes; one on each 
side. 

SCRAPE BOAT. Small sailing boat from 
Chesapeake Bay, employed for catching 
crabs with an apparatus called “scrape.” It 
is a broad, square-stemed craft with short 
deck forward. The waterways and coaming 
on each side extend right aft to the transom. 


SCREW lOG 
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SCRAPER-^CREW STEERING GEAR 


The rig consists of a ma^t stepped in the 
bow with Isg-of-mutton mainsail and jib 
foresail which tacks down to a short bow- 
sprit. 

SCRAPER. A sharp-edged steel imple- 
ment used for scraping paint work, decks, 
cleaning ship’s bottom and so on. Some 
scrapers have both ends flat tapered with 
one end bent at right angles. Others consist 
of a triangular metal blade with sharp 
edges, attached to a wooden handle. 

Fr: Gratte; Ger: Schrabher, 

SCREEN BULKHEAD. A light bulkhead 
made of plain or corrugated sheet iron or 
wood frequently fitted in cargo vessels as 
a partition belween boiler and engine rooms. 
It is dust-tight only. 

Fr: Cloison-Ecran ; Ger: Schutzschott. 

SCREEN DOOR. A wooden door frame 
over which single or double wire mesh is 
stretched. 

SCREW ANCHOR. 

See Mooring Screw. 

SCREW BOLT. A bolt with one end 
threaded. Also called nut bolt. For most 
purposes galvanized iron screw bolts are 
preferred in shipbuilding to clinch bolts. 
They can be drawn up tighter and are 
stronger. It is usual to burr the head over 
after tightening up. 

Fr: Cheville d Micron; Ger: Schrauhholzen. 

SCREW CONTROLLER. A cable con- 
troller in which two hinged claws are 
brought together by a screw spindle with 
crank handle and are thus made to exert 
sufficient pressure sideways to prevent the 
cable from running out. Also called screw 
stopper. 

Fr: Stoppeur d Vis; Ger: Reibungstop- 
per; Friktionstopper. 

SCREW CURRENT. The column of water 
projected by the motion of a screw pro- 
peller. When the propeller turns in its ahead 
direction this current comes from forward 
and is discharged aft. When the propeller 
is backing the current comes from aft and 
is discharged forward. 

The screw current may be subdivided into 
two components, i.e.: the suction screw 
current which is that portion of the screw 
current moving into the propeller disc; and 
the discharge screw current which is that 
portion being driven out from the pro- 
peller. 

Fr: Sillage; Ger: Propellerabstrom, 


SCREW GAMMONING. Chain or plate 
used as gammoning and tightened up by 
means of screws and nuts. 

Fr: Liure d Tendeurs; Ger: Schrauhzur^ 
ring; BugsprietbugeL 

SCREWING LIGHTER. A dumb Hghter 
used for dri\dng screw anchors in the bot- 
tom of a harbor or roadstead when installing 
permanent moorings. It is built with a well 
in the center and is pro\dded with sheer 
legs and a hea\’y hand-capstan for handling 
mooring screws. Length 68 ft. Breadth 31 
ft. Depth 6 V 2 ft. (Average.) 

SCREW LOG. An instrument automati- 
cally registering the distance traveled by a 
vessel. Also called patent log, mechanical 
log, speedometer, towing log. It generally 
consists of a rotator or torpedo-shaped brass 
body with projecting fins called the screw, 
which is towed astern at the end of a log 
line 200 to 600 ft. in length, the forward 
motion of the ship causing it to rotate with 
a velocity which varies directly with the 
speed of the vessel. Through a series of 
gears, dials are made to register the distance 
corresponding to the revolutions of the 
screw. In ships over 400 ft. in length the 
log may be streamed from a 25- to 35-ft. 
boom hinged under the forepart of the 
bridge. 

Fr: Loch Enregistreur ; Ger: Patentlog, 
SCREW MOORINGS. A type of mooring 
employed in harbors with soft, muddy bot- 
toms, and in which anchors are replaced 
by mooring screws. 

See Mooring Screw. 

SCREW SHACKLE. A shackle with 
threaded pin. 

Fr: Manille d axe visse; Ger: Schrauhen-‘ 
sckackel. 

SCREW STEERING GEAR. Hand- or 
power-operated, direct-connected type of 
steering gear consisting of a shaft provided 
with left and right hand threads canning 
heavy sleeve nuts which travel on the screw 
shaft. The nuts are connected to the rudder 
crosshead and travel in opposite directions, 
the rotation of the shaft causing the rudder 
to swing. Screw gears are hand, steam, or 
electrically operated and are foimd in 
smaller craft as well as in vessels of moderate 
tonnage. 

Fr: Appareil d Gouvemer d Vis; 
Ger : SckraubenspindeJrBteuervor- 
richtung. 



SCRIBE— SCUNNER 


SCRIBE. To mark one timber off against 
another, so that when the first timber is 
cut to the marks it will fit the other. 

Fr: Triquer; Ger: Schreihen. 

SCRIBER. A sharp tool used by loftsmen 
for marking ship’s lines on the mold loft 
floor. Also called scriying knife, razing knife. 

Fr: Pointe a tracer; Ger: Rrissahle. 
SCRIBNER DOYLE. A method used by 
shippers for measuring mahogany logs on 
the West African coast. 

SCRIMSHAW. Artistic work, consisting 
chiefly of carving and etching in jaw bones 
or teeth of whales and sharks, formerly 
done by whalemen. 


Fr: Diablotm; Ger: Leichtes Dunstge^ 
wolk. 

See Fracto-Nimbus. 

SCUD (to). To run before a gale under 
enough canvas to keep the vessel ahead of 
the sea without being pooped. 

Fr: Fuir; Ger: Lctmcm; Lenzen, 
SCUDER. On a North Sea herring drifter, 
one of the crew who assists the mate in 
sending the fish and hauling the warp up 
from below. Also called net rope sender. 
SCULL. 1. A short oar of such length 
that a pair of them (one on each side) can 
be managed by a single rower sitting in the 
middle of the boat. 



SCRIVE BOARD. An auxiliary mold loft 
floor placed conveniently near the frame 
bending slabs on which the full-sized body 
plan of a ship is drawn, the lines being cut 
into the surface of the wood by means of a 
sharp tool called scriving knife. For conven- 
ience in copying the lines it is usually made 
so that it can be divided into portable parts 
and taken to the mold loft to have the lines 
copied on it, and then transported to its 
proper position and put together again. It 
is used as a ready reference for the bending 
of frames, floors, and so on, or to take 
dimensions from. It gives complete informa- 
tion as to the shape and dimensions of every 
part of each transverse frame. 

Fr: Panneau de Traci; Ger; Spanteri^ 
plan. 

SCROLL. A curved piece of ornamented 
timber bolted to the knee of the head under 
the bowsprit in place of a figurehead. Also 
called scroll head. It is finished off by a 
volute turning outward. 

Fr: Volute; Ger: Krulle. 

SCUD. Loose, vapory fragments of clouds 
drifting rapidly under rain clouds. Meteoro- 
logical name “Fracto-Stratus.’^ 


Fr; Aviron de couple; Ger: Bhull. 

2. An oar used to propel a boat by work- 
ing it from side to side over the stern, the 
blade, which is always kept in the water, 
being turned diagomilly at each stroke. 

Fr: Oodille; Ger: Wrickriem; Wrigg^ 
ruder. 

3. The act of rowing with short oars 
named sculls. Both oars are managed by a 
single rower. 

Fr: Nage de marinier; Ger: Skullen. 

4. To work an oar over the stern of a 
boat, giving the oar a figure-of-eight motion 
so as to drive the boat ahead. It is in effect 
the half stroke of the screw rapidly 
reversed. 

Fr: Oodiller; Ger: Wrichen. 

SCULLING NOTCH. A half-round notch 
cut out in the top of the transom of a boat 
to support a sculling or steering oar. Also 
called stern notch. 

SCUNNER, Lookout man stationed in the 
foretop of a sealing vessel, whence he directs 
the course of the vessel so far as its move- 
ments through the ice are concerned; avoid- 
ing the heavy pans and wheeling aside the 
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SCUPPER— SEA 


lighter ones. A barrel-man is stationed 
above the scunner. 

SCUPPER, One of the drains set in 
decks to carry off accumulation of rain or 
sea water. Also called deck drain. The 
scuppers are placed in the gutters of water- 
ways on open decks and in the comers of 
enclosed decks, and connect to pipes which 
eventually lead overboard. 

Fr: Dalot; Ger: Speigat. 



American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 48, Scupper Valves j Washington, 
1928; American Marine Standards Commit- 
tee, Standard 66, Ship Scuppers and Drains, 
Washington, 1929. 

SCUPPER HOLE. A drain hole cut 
through the gunwale angle bar and adjoin- 
ing shell plate to allow water to run directly 
overboard from the gutter or waterway. 

Fr: Dalot; Ger: Speigat. 

SCUPPER HOSE. A canvas hose tem- 
porarily attached to the outside of a scupper 
hole and reaching to the water level, to 
conduct the water clear of the ship’s side. 
SCUPPER NAIL. A short nail with very 
broad head used for nailing tarpaulin 
leather flaps, or scuppers, and so forth, on 
wooden vessels. 

Fr: Clou a Maugere; Ger: Persenrdng 
Nagel, 


SCUPPER PIPE. One of the pipes by 
which the water from a deck scupper is 
drained by gravity to the bilges or over the 
ship’s side. Those in the weather portions 
of the decks are led overboard. Those in 
fully enclosed superstmctures on the free- 
board deck and on decks below the free- 
board or bulkhead deck are led to the bilges. 
They may also be led overboard if fitted 
with nonreturn valves as required for the 
sanitary discharges. 

Fr: Conduit de Dalot; Tuyau d^Orgue; 
Ger: Speigatrohr; Abfallrohr. 

SCUPPER VALVE. 

See Storm Valve. 

SCUTTLE. A small opening of square, 
circular, or elliptical shape cut through a 
hatch deck or bulkhead to provide access 
or for the stowage of fuel, water, small 
stores, and so on. A similar hole in the side 
or bottom of a ship. The cover for such an 
opening. 

Fr: Bouchon; Ecoutillon; Ger: Spring- 
luhe; Schuttloch. 

See Bunker Scuttle, Cap Scuttle, Gam- 
moning Scuttle. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 90, Watertight Deck Scuttles, 
Washington, 1933. 

SCUTTLE (to). To intentionally sink a 
ship by opening the seacocks or by cutting 
holes through the ship’s bottom or sides. 

Fr: Sahorder; Ger: Anbohren, 

SCUTTLE BUTT. 1. A drinking fountain 
or faucet aboardship. Name formerly applied 
to a large cask or butt carried on deck and 
containing drinking water for the use of 
the crew. In modern vessels, a steel tank 
with a capacity proportionate to the crew, 
well insulated, and fitted with a drip pan and 
faucets. In some ships the scuttle butt is 
provided with cooling coils connected to 
the refrigerating ^tem. 

Fr: Chamier; G^r: Trinkwassertonne ; 
Wasserfass, 

2. A sailor’s slang for rumors, 

SCUTTLE HATCH, SCUTTLE HATCH 
COVER. A metal cover used for closing a 
scuttle. 

Fr: Ecoutillon; Ger: Deckloch; Kist- 
luke. 

SEA. The waves, spoken of collectively 
and prevailing at the time spoken of. Waves 
caused by the wind actually blowing at the 
time of observation. Waves set up by wind 
prevailing at the place and time of observa- 
tion. 


SEA ANCHOR--SEAGOING TTTG 


Fr: Mer; Ger: See; Meet, 

See Beam Sea, Choppy Sea, Confused 
Sea, Crossed Sea, Following Sea, 
Head Sea, Heavy Sea, High Sea, 
Hollow Sea, Long Sea, Moderate 
Sea, Precipitous Sea, Quartering 
Sea, Rough Sea, Short Sea, Slight 
Sea, Smooth Sea, Sugar Loaf Sea, 
Very High Sea, Very Rough Sea. 
SEA ANCHOR. A drag thrown overboard 
to keep a vessel to the wind and sea. Also 
called drogue, drift anchor. Drogues are 
frequently used when handling a boat 
in surf, in which case a conical canvas bag 
is used. 

Fr: Ancre flottante; Ger; Treibanker, 
SEA BAG. A canvas bag about 1 ft. in 
diameter and 3 ft. in length used by seamen 
to store their belongings, such as clothing, 
bedding, dishes, and many other articles 
which they carry about with them from ship 
to ship. Also called duffle bag. It is usually 
made of No. 2 canvas. 

Fr: Sac d'equipage; Ger: Tmgesack, 
SEA BOAT. 

See Accident Boat. 

SEA-BORNE TRADE. The transporta- 
tion by sea of passengers, merchandise, or 
other property by merchant vessels. 

Fr; Transports Maritimes; Commerce 
Maritime; Ger: Seehandel. 

SEA BOTTOM. The bed of a body of 
water. It is characterized according to its 
nature as muddy, rocky, sandy, and so on. 
Sometimes called bottom. 

Fr: Fond; Ger: Meeresgrund. 

SEA BREEZE. A breeze that blows from 
the sea. It is due to the difference in tem- 
perature of the land and the sea. During 
the day the land becomes heated more than 
the sea, an area of low pressure is formed 
over the land, and a breeze sets in from 
seaward. The opposite of a land breeze. 

Fr: Brise de Mer; Ger: Seehrise. 

See Land Breeze. 

SEABRIGHT SKIFF. Beach boat used by 
fishermen along the coast of New Jersey 
and especially adapted for landing in a 
heavy swell with fares of fish. The hull is 
constructed with slightly rounded stem, 
square transom stern and flat keel. The ends 
are decked. Before the advent of motors 
they were rigged with a single spritsail or 
with a lugsail and small jib. Today all are 
fitted with auxiliary engines. The length 
ranges from 18 to 30 ft. 
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SEA BUOY. The first buoy encountered 
coming from sea marking a channel or 
entrance to a harbor. 

Fr: Boucc ExtSneure; Ger: Ansegelungs- 
tonne, 

SEA CHEST, The intake between the 
ship’s side and a sea valve. 

Sec Suction Box, Seaman’s Chest. 

SEA COCK. A (!ock fi1,tod to the ship’s 
side plating. ITsed in flooding ballast tanks, 
supplying water to sanitary and fire pumps, 
also as boiler blow down. They are fitted 
with special gland covers with spanner 
guards to prevent the spanner being 
removed while the cock remains open. 

Fr: Prise d'eau d la 7ncr; Ger: Seehahn, 
SEA CONNECTIONS. A general term 
for valves and coclvs attached to the ship’s 
out.side plating, some of which are located 
under water for the supply of sea water to 
ballast and firo pumps, others above the 
load water lino as discharge of bilge and 
ballast and cinnilating pumps, boiler blow 
downs and so on. All sea connections must 
be fitted directly to the ship’s side without 
the intervention of pipes. Where brass 
valves are used zinc rings are fitted 
around the openings to counteract galvanic 
action. 

Fr: Prisocs d^cau d la mer; Ger: Boden- 
vcntil. 

SEA-DAMAGED TERMS. An expression 
used in connection with grain contracts, 
which provides either that damage by sea 
water shall bo for seller’s account or that 
grain damaged by sea water or condensation 
shall be rejected by buyers. 

SEA FISHERIES. All fisheries pursued 
in salt water as distinguished from the lake, 
stream, or fresh water fisheries, 

Fr: P^che Maritime; Ger: Seefischerei, 
SEA GASKET. A long line passed around 
a yard or other spar and the sail which is 
to be secured to it. Also called furling line, 
long gasket. It is used at sea when neatness 
is not required. 

Fr: Rahan de Ferlage; Chamhri^re; Ger: 
BescMagleine. 

SEAGOING TUG. A tug built for channel 
and small coasting work, in which the hull 
form is similar to that of other seagoing 
vessels. The crowds accommodation and 
bunker capacity are on a larger scale than 
in a harbor tug, 

Fr: Remorqueur de Mer; Ger: See- 
schlepper. 
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SEAGOING VESSEL. A vessel fit to 
withstand the ordinary strains of a sea 
voyage and which in the ordinary course of 
its business does actually go to sea. For 
certain statutory purposes the following 
classes of vessels are not deemed to be 
seagoing even though they may be seagoing 
for the purposes of other statutes: pleasure 
yachts, tugs, lighters, barges. A vessel 
engaged actually and intentionally in navi- 
gation outside the headlands of a harbor or 
outside the boundaries of inland waters is 
seagoing throughout the voyage although 
only part of it may be at sea. In Great 
Britain it is held that a vessel fit to go to 
sea but actually used entirely upon naviga- 
tion of inland rivers is not seagoing for 
statutory purposes. The term ''seagoing ves- 
sel” as used in maritime law applies to those 
craft which in the ordinary course of events 
are employed in deep-sea navigation 
although they may occasionally be navigat- 
ing rivers or inland waters. 

Fr: Navire de Mer; Ger: Seeschijf; See- 
jahrzeug; Vberseeschijf. 

SEA KINDLINESS. A term relating to 
the ease of motion or behavior of a vessel 
in heavy weather particularly in regard to 
rolling, pitching, and shipping water on deck. 
It should not be confused with seaworthi- 
ness, which implies that the vessel is able 
to sustain without structural damage heavy 
rolling or pitching. Sea kindliness is a desir- 
able but not essential adjunct to seaworthi- 
ness. 

Ft: Aptitude d la mer; Tenue d la mer; 
Ger: Seetuchtigkeit, 

Macdonald and Telfer, "Sea Kindliness and 
Ship Design,” North East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders (Newcastle 
upon Tyne), Transactions, vol. 54 (1938). 
SEA LADDER. A ladder on a ship's side, 
formed of rungs riveted, welded, or other- 
wise fastened to the sides from load-line 
level to weather deck. 

SEA LAWYER. A seaman who is prone 
to argue, especially against recognized 
authority. 

SEALER. Seal-hunting boat. Any craft 
used for seal hunting. In the Baltic the 
sealer is a light, clinker-built boat with a 
swim bow which enables it to override and 
break through the ice. The keel is deep and 
is shod with iron, A large square sail is 
carried. Length 26.3 ft. Beam 9.7 ft. 
(Typical.) 


Fr: Phoquier; Ger: Seehundf anger ; Rob- 
benboot. 

SEA LETTER. 

See Passport, License. 

SEA LEVEL. The level of the surface of 
the sea midway between high and low 
water. 

Fr: Niveau de la mer; C^er: Wasserstand, 

See Mean Sea Level, Mean Tide Level. 
SEALING BEAD. 

See Calking Weld. 

SEAM. 1. An edge joint of two plates, 
whether flush or lapped or the joint between 
adjacent planks. Also, the slight crevice 
between the ends or edges of butt laps. 

Fr: Couture; Ger: Naht, 

See Calk Seam. 

2. The junction of two pieces of canvas 
when they are sewed together. 

Fr: Couture; Ger: Segelnaht. 

See Cord Seam, Flat Seam, Miter Seam, 
Monk Seam, Round Seam, Slack 
Seams. 

SEA LOG. The log book kept at sea, as 
distinguished from the harbor log, kept in 
port. 

SEAMAN. In its broad sense the term 
seaman refers to any person employed or 
engaged to serve in any capacity on board 
a vessel. Also called sailor, mariner. With 
respect to the laws affecting seamen the 
term is generally used in the sense which it 
is given in the construction of the British 
statutes relating to merchant shipping as 
"any person (except masters, pilots and 
apprentices) employed or engaged in any 
capacity on board any ship.” In most coun- 
tries seamen are required to pass an exami- 
nation as to eyesight, hearing, and physical 
condition, and to give evidence as to service 
and capabilities. In law the term "seaman” 
usually refers to any man serving on board 
a seagoing vessel below the rank of officer. 

Fr: Homme d’equipage; Gens de Mer; 
Ger: Schiffsmann; Seemann, 

See Able-Bodied Seaman, Merchant Sea- 
man, Ordinary-Seaman. 

Healey, J. C., Fodsle and Glory Hole, Study 
of the Merchant Seaman, New York, 1936; 
International Juridical Association, Report 
on Status and Working Conditions of Sea- 
men in the American Merchant Marine, 
New York, 1936; Neuhauser, W., Der 
Arbeitsvertrag des Schijfsmannes in der 
deutschen Seeschiffahrt, Rostock, 1934. 
SEAMAN APPRENTICE. A youngster 
who works xmder close supervision and 
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receives theoretical instruction, ashore and 
aboard ship, in preparation for qualified 
employment on the deck department or ships 
of the American merchant marine. 
SEAMAN'S CHEST. A wooden box 
usually forming all the luggage of a sailor 
in the merchant service. It is fitted with one 
or more tills and is usually long and very 
narrow, the back sloping slightly so that the 
cover is narrower than the bottom. 

Fr: Coffre de Marin; Ger: Seemanmhuic; 

Mairoaenkiste. 

SEAMAN’S HEAD. Formerly, the space 
next to the knee of the head where the 
sanitary arrangements for the crew wore 
found. It consisted of a pair of long latrine 
troughs with holed lids, lying fore and aft 
on each side above the knee timbers and 
abreast of the inner part of the bowsprit. 
These troughs were concealed from out- 
board by painted canvas cloths called “head 
screens” fastened to an iron rod known as 
the “iron horse.” Nowadays, a compartment 
with toilet facilities for the crew. 

Fr: Poulaine; Ger: Mannschajtaabort. 
SEAMANSHIP. A general term for the 
art by which vessels of all classes and sizes 
are handled in all conditions of weather. 
The principles of seamanship may be stated 
in a literary form but a mastery of it can 
be acquired only by actual practice at sea. 
Though the art of seamanship is distinct 
both from the art of shipbuiding and the 
science of navigation it has naturally devel- 
oped with them. 

Fr: Manoeuvre; Matelotage; Ger: See- 
mannschajt; Seemannahunst, 

See Deck Seamanship, Marlinspike Sea- 
manship. 

Cooke, F. B., Seamanship jor Yachtsmen, 
London, 1923; Cornell, F. M., American 
Mercharit Seamen's Manual, New York, 
1938; Nicholls, A. E., Seamanship and iVow- 
tical Knowledge, Glf^gow, 1937; Prince, W., 
Seamanship as Applied to Towing, London, 
l^^^Jp'^senberg, F,, Standard Seamanship, 
J-j Seamanship 
md Nautical Knowledge, Glasgow, 1933; 
Turpin, E. A., Merchant Marine Officer's 
Handbook, New York, 1942, 

SEAMEN’S LIEN. A maritime lien on 
seamen’s wages. It attaches to ship and 
freight and the proceeds of both and follows 
them into whatever hands they come. 

Fr: Privilege sur salaires de I'iquipage 
SEAMAN’S PASSPORT. In the U. S. a 
passport issued to merchant seamen; valid 


only for travel c)(‘c:i.sionod by the seaman’s 
shipping assign in out. 

ScG Certificate of Identification. 
SEAMEN’S QUARTERS. Place of lodg- 
iiig for dock hands. 

Fr: Paste dcs Matdols; Gor: Matrosen- 
logia. 

SEAMEN’S REGISTER (G. B.). A record 
kc'pt by the Hegistrar General in London 
containing the olliciid number and date of 
registration of each foreign-going ship under 
the British flag and her registered tonnage 
the length and nai.urc of her voyage or 
employment, the nanuvs, ages, wages, nation- 
ality, and so on, of the master and crew 
SEAMING TWINE, Linen, cotton, or flax 
twine used for sewing sails and canvas in 
general. Also called sail twine. It is known 
by the ply, that is, the mirnhor of threads 
which varies from 2 to 8. Two kinds most 
commonly used are the 4-ply and 5-ply. 
Flax twine is oncasionnlly dipped in tar 
softemal by a proper jiroportioii of oil. 

Fr: Fd d Voile; CSer: Sega!ga 7 'n; Nahgam, 
SEAM LAP. A joint between two plates 
in the direction of their length, in which 
their edges are ovindapped a sufficient width 
to receive one or more lino of rivets. Also 
known as edge lap, landing, 

Fr; Recouvrement des Cans; Ger: Naht- 
ubcrlappung; Ldngsnaht 
SEAMLESS BOAT. A metal boat without 
frames or seams, composed of two sides 
riveted to a steel keel bar of T-bulb section. 
Each side consists of one shoot of mild steel 
sheered in the flat from an expansion mold 
to the shape which when pressed gives the 
desired model. The plate is furnaced, and 
upon reaching the required degree of heat, , 
is pulled onto the press which lies in close 
proximity to the furnace, It is then auto- 
matically guided and secnirod in the proper 
position. The lower part of the hydraulic 
press rises till the plate comes in contact 
with the upper half of the shaping die. A 
stroke of from 3 to 5 ft. is suificient to 
bring the concave and convex dies together 
and this one operation molds the half-hull. 
The lower part of the press is then brought 
back to its starting position. After the plate 
has been extracted from the mold it is 
immediately galvanized, by the electrolytic 
process.^ The keel bar is also bent in a - 
hydraulic press and fixed on a stand where 
the two shelves are secured one on either 2 
side. These three thicknesses having been ,3 
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correctly punched, are riveted by hydraulic 
machines, after which the hull is ready for 
trimming, painting, and the fitting of inte- 
rior work. Wooden thwarts, bottom boards, 
stern sheets and gunwales are then fitted 
as usual. 

Fr: Embarcation BeamlesB; Ger: NahU 
loses Stahlhoot. 

This type of construction is satisfactory 
for standard boats built in quantities, but 
owing to the expense of making dies for the 
presses, the cost is prohibitive for a single 
boat of a new type. Other objections to this 
system are : the straining of the plate which 
takes place at or about the bilge; the neces- 
sity of welding together two or more plates 
to obtain the necessary amount of material 
for the half^ girth amidships, if large boats 
are to be built ; and the heavy and expensive 
plant necessary to work the plates. 

SEAM STRAP. Long, narrow strip of 
plating used to connect the side joints or 
edges of two plates. Narrow strip of plating 
serving as a connecting strap between the 
edges of plates when these are not lapped. 
Also called edge strip, seam strip, butt strap. 

Fr: Couvre joint longitudinal; Ger: 
Nahtstreif. 

SEAM STRIP. 

See Seam Strap. 

SEA MULE. A square, box-shaped floating 
structure equipped with a substantial power 
plant; employed in harbors and sheltered 
waters for handling barges, scows, lighters 
and other dumb craft. It is so arranged that 
it can be attached to the stern of any 
barge-like structure which it is to propel. 
The engine drives a large-diameter, coarse- 
pitch screw through a joint capable of being 
operated in a vertical direction by means 
of a ratchet, so that when the sea mule 
approaches shoals or shallow water, by work- 
ing the ratchet the propeller can be lifted 
up from the bottom of the aperture to avoid 
damage. 

SEA PAINTER. A long rope, not less 
than 2% in. in size, for use in maneuvering 
a ship’s boat away from side of ship when 
lowered xmderway. It is led from forward, 
and secured to the center of the forward 
thwart with a strop eye and toggle so as to 
permit quick releasing. It tends to throw 
the bow of the boat out when the boat is 
waterborne. 

SEA PIE. A seaman’s dish composed of 
fish or meat and vegetables m layers 
between crusts, the number of which deter- 


mines whether it is a ^‘double-decker” or a 
“three-decker.” 

SEA PILOT. A pilot who navigates large 
vessels to and from open waters. 

Fr: Pilote de Mer; Ger: Seelotse. 
SEAPORT. A port located either on the 
seaeoast or within a sheltered estuary near 
the sea. Also refers to any port of major 
importance where unimpeded connection 
with the sea exists although the port be 
located some distance from the open water. 

Fr: Port de Mer; Port Maritime; Ger: 

Seehafen, 

SEARCH. The act by a belligerent war 
vessel of searching a neutral vessel and her 
cargo in exercise of the right of search when 
the visit has given no satisfaction or if 
there is grave suspicion of fraud against the 
vessel. It is effected by one or two officers 
of the war vessel accompanied by some of 
the crew. If the search proves satisfactory' 
to the visiting officers a memorandum is 
made in the vessel’s official log book by the 
senior visiting officer and the ship is allowed 
to proceed on her course. 

Fr: Recherche; Ger: Durchsuchung. 

When conditions make it impossible to 
carry out the search at sea, owing to the 
size of the vessel, the great amount of 
cargo, the danger of attack from enemy 
submarines, or the elaborate arrangements 
made by the enemy for concealing the 
identity of the various consignments of 
goods at the time of the search, it has nowa- 
days become the practice to take the vessel 
into a belligerent port for search. 

SEARCH (to). To search a ship for con- 
traband goods, stowaways, and so on. Also 
called to overhaul. 

Fr: Visiter; Ger: Visitieren. 

SEARCHER. Name given by North Sea 
fishermen when working in fleet to a trawler 
whose duty it is to leave the fleet to explore 
and test localities suggested by the Admiral, 
to see where fish are to be found. 
SEARCHLIGHT. A powerful electric light 
with large reflector, visible over a long dis- 
tance. When fitted with a shutter, it may be 
used for signaling. Searchlights are compul- 
sory for vessels going through the Suez Canal. 

Fr: Projecteur; Ger: Scheinwerfer. 

SEA ROOM. A position offshore which 
offers no dangers to navigation. 

Ft: Mer Libre; Ger: Seeraum, 

SEA SCALE. 

See Douglas Scale. 

SEA SLED. A type of construction 
adopted for small craft of high speed in 
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which the ordinary V bottom is inverted, 
in order to collect a layer of air under the 
bows of the boat. This helps to cushion the 
boat and reduces skin friction. A variation 
of this type provides a tunnel in the center 
of the boat’s bottom in order to obtain 
greater air collecting powers for cushioning 
and to improve the directional handling 
qualities. Also called inverted V-bottom 
boat. 

Perring, G. W. A., Design of High Speed 
Motor Boats, Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, Transactions, vol. 
69 1925-26. 

SEASONED TIMBER. Timber which has 
become hard and dry by the escape of 
natural moisture. 

Fr: Bois Sec; Ger: Lufttrochenes Holz, 

See Seasoning. 

SEASONING. The process by which 
moisture is extracted from timber to be 
used for ship- or boatbuilding. As a rule 
timber is either air-dried (natural seasoning) 
or kiln-dried (artificial seasoning). 

See Water Seasoning. 

In the natural seasoning or air-drying 
process the material is piled up in open 
sheds and small slips of wood are placed 
between the various pieces allowing fresh 
air to circulate freely around each piece. 

Air-drying of timber takes months and 
sometimes years, but the wood shrinks into 
a more homogeneous and hard material than 
with any other process. 

In artificial seasoning, or kiln-drying proc- 
ess, the material is placed in an oven where 
the moisture evaporates faster so that wood 
does not have time to shrink back into the 
microscopic spaces left by the evaporated 
moisture. Thus kiln-dried timber is more apt 
to pick up moisture from the atmosphere 
than naturally seasoned wood. 

Most naval architects’ specifications call 
for boat lumber to be dried to a point where 
it will not contain more than 15 per cent 
moisture. 

Bateson, R. G., Timber Drying, London, 
1938; Henderson, H. L., The Air-Seasoning 
and Kiln-Drying of Wood, Albany (New 
York), 1936; Wagner, J. B., Seasoning of 
Wood, New York, 1917. 

SEA STORES. A general term for pro- 
visions, materials, and supplies taken on 
board for the maintenance of passengers 
and crew, and the navigation, propulsion, 
and upkeep of ship and machinery during 
the voyage. The victuals and provisions 
collected together for the subsistence of a 
ship^s company. Provisions and supplies for 
use at sea. 


Fr: Approvisionnements de Bord; Ger* 
Schiffsvorrdte. 

SEATING. That part of a floor timber 
which fays on the deadwood, or the part of 
a transom which fays against the stern post. 
See Engine Seating. 

SEATRAIN, SEA-TRAIN. A seagoing 
train-ferry for the transportation of railway 
cars on one or several decks, over compara- 
tively long distances in open waters. The 
cars are taken on board through a stern 
opening or arc lowered bodily through a 
hatchway. This tcM*m is also used to denote 
collectively a number of vessels of merchant 
I ship type tis well as naval auxiliaries which 
follow a battle fleet engaged in long range 
operations and carry supplies, stores, and 
ammunition for the maintenance of the fleet, 
although the term “train” is more frequently 
applied to such activities. 

Ger: Trajektschiff. 

Burrill, L. C., The design and construction 
of the rail-car carrying steamship Scatrain, 
North East Coast Instittition of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon Tyne), 
Transactions, vol. 46 (1930). 

SEA TRIALS. A series of trials conducted 
by the builders, during which the owner’s 
roprosentati\'os on board act in a consulting 
and chocking capacity. 

Fr: Essais d la mer; Gor: Prohefahrt. 
SEATTLE HEAD. A T-shaped fixture 
fitted on the top of a galley smoke pipe 
to prevent down-drafts. 

SEA VALVE. A valve or cock placed at 
or near the outside plating of a vessel below 
the waterline to admit water for purposes 
such as supplying sea water to the fire 
pumps, filling or dist^harging ballast tanks, 
blowing down the boilers, and so on. Also 
called outboard valve, seacock. 

Fr: Pme d*cau d la mer; Ger: Boden- 
ventil; Sechahn; Seeventil, 
SEAWARD. Toward the sea or ofiing. 

Fr: Au Large; Ger: Seewdrts. 

SEAWAY. 1. The progress a vessel is 
making through the water. 

Fr: suing e; Ger: Fahrt, 

2. ^ A navigable portion of the sea. The 
position of a vessel where a moderately 
heavy sea is running. 

3 . The undulatory movement of the sea 
when clear of shoal water. 

Fr: LevSe; Ger: Beegang, 

SEAWEED. General name for marine 
plants of the Algae class which grow in long 
narrow ribbons. Also called sea grass. Sea- 
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weed forms excellent manure; when thrown 
by the tide and thus used it is called “sea 
wrack.” It is also one of the principal sources 
of iodine. 

Ft: Varech; Ger: Seetang; Seegrass; See- 
kraut, 

Newton, Hand-book of British Seaweeds, 
London, 1931. 

SEAWORTHINESS. The sufficiency of a 
vessel in materials, construction, equipment, 
crew, and outfit for the trade or service in 
which it is employed. Also called naviga- 
bility. Any sort of disrepair in the ship by 
which it or the cargo may suffer, bad stow- 
age of the cargo if such as to make it difficult 
and dangerous to navigate the ship, over- 
loading, all are breaches of the warranty 
of seaworthiness. Where nothing is said on 
the subject, seaworthiness is an implied 
condition of hiring of shipping. 

Fr: Etat de N avigahilite ; Ger; Seetuch- 
tigkeit; Seefdhigkeit. 

Burrill, L. C., “Seaworthiness of Collier 
Types,” Institution of Naval Architects 
(London), Transactions, 1931; Erbach, R., 
“Freibord und Seefahigkeit,” Schiffbautech- 
nische Gesellschaf t (Berlin) , Jahrbuch, 1929 ; 
Ives, B. J., Elements of Seaworthiness, 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon Tyne), 
Transactions, vol. 41, 1925. 
SEAWORTHINESS CERTIFICATE. A 
certificate issued by a classification surveyor 
or other qualified person to allow a vessel 
to proceed after she has met with an acci- 
dent. It is frequently issued to enable a 
vessel to proceed, after temporary repairs 
have been effected, to another port where 
permanent repairs are then carried out. 

Fr: Certificat de N avigahilite ; Ger; See- 
tuchtigkeitsattest, 

SEBIR. An East Indian canoe employed 
in the pearl fisheries of the Aru Islands. It 
is similar to the belang although the stem 
and stern differ somewhat from the latter 
craft. The stem ends in two projecting hori- 
zontal baulks placed above each other, 
sometimes with a vertical plank on the out- 
board end, used by the divers for hauling 
themselves on board. The stem is composed 
of a long and narrow uprising piece dec- 
orated with carvings. 

SECONDARY CYCLONE. A small cir- 
cular depression subsidiary to a cyclone. It 
is usually formed by the bends of the iso- 
bars on the equatorial side of cyclones. It 
also forms on the edge of anticyclones. 


SECONDARY PORT. A port for which 
tidal differences from a standard port have 
been calculated and published in tide tables. 

Fr: Port Secondaire; Ger: Anschlussort, 
SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER 
(U. S.). An engineer in charge of a watch. 
In Great Britain called third engineer. This 
engineer has charge of the boiler room and 
the auxiliary machinery within the fireroom. 
His position is particularly important in 
steamers because the efficiency of the pro- 
pelling machinery is largely dependent upon 
the condition of the boilers and the manner 
of fuel consumption. 

Fr: Troisieme Mecanicien; Ger: Zweiter 
Maschinenassistent, 

SECOND DOG WATCH. The dog watch 
from 6 to 8 p. M. Also called last dog watch. 
SECOND HAND (G. B.). A certificated 
seaman acting as an assistant to the skipper 
of fishing vessels of more than 26 tons, for 
navigating purposes. 

SECTION. See Bar. 

SECRET BLOCK. A block designed to 
prevent fouling by building the shell com- 
pletely over the sheave, with access only 
large enough on each side for the rope. 
SECTIONAL BOX DOCK. A self-docking, 
floating dry dock in which the joints of the 
various sections are vertical and are con- 
tinued all around the profile of the dock. It 
is thus possible to make connections 
between the different portions as strong as 
the net sections of the plating. This type 
of dock is as strong as the box dock with 
the advantage of being self-docking. It can 
be employed for docks of the largest size. 

Fr : Box dock en sections, 

SECTIONAL PONTOON DOCK. A self- 
docking, floating dry dock in which the two 
walls are continuous structures, but where 
the pontoon is made in separate sections, 
attached to the walls by flat, horizontal 
bolted joints. Also called sectional dock. 
Any pontoon section can be unbolted from 
the rest of the dock, and lifted by it for 
painting and repairs. This system has been 
frequently adopted for small and medium 
size docks. 

Ft: Dock d pontons sectionnes; Dock 
Auto-carinable ; Dock auto-care- 
nant; Ger: Teildock; Sektiondock. 
SECTION MODULUS. In calculating the 
longitudinal strength of the hull of a vessel, 
the section modulus of the ship girder is 
defined in the Load Line Regulations of the 
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United States as follows, 'The longitudinal 
modulus I/o is the moment of inertia I of 
the midship section about the neutral 
axis divided by the distance c measured 
from the neutral axis to the top of the 
strength deck beam at side, calculated in 
way of openings but without deductions for 
rivet holes. Areas are measured in square 
inches and distances in feet. Below the 
strength deck, all continuous longitudinal 
membem other than such parts of under 
deck girders as are required entirely for 
supporting purposes are included. Above 
the strength deck, the gunwale angle bar 
and the extension of the sheer strake are the 
only members included.” 

See Hog, Sag, Hull Girder. 

SECTIONS. Boiled bars of iron or steel 
of various cross sections used in shipbuild- 
ing. Also called shapes. 

Fr: Profiles; Ger: Profile. 

SECTOR. A portion of a circle defined by 
bearings within which a light shows a special 
character or color or is obscured. 

Fr: Secteur; Ger: Sektor. 

SECTORED LIGHT. A light made to 
show different colors in different sectors 
within its range, or the same color over 
definite sectors. 

Fr: Feu a Secteur; Ger: Sektorfeuer. 
SECUNNY. Indian seaman acting as 
steersman or quartermaster. 

SEEPRAHM. A non-propelled steel-built 
seagoing lighter from the lower Weser (Ger- 
many), with round bilges, sharp stem, round 
stern, four hatchways, usually equipped with 
two 3-ton deck cranes. Dimensions, etc. 
(typical); Length 170 ft. Breadth 27.3 ft. 
Load draft 8.5 ft. Deadweight capacity 600 
tons. 

SEGELSCHITTE. A sailing barge from 
the lower Elbe similar to the Ever, used for 
transportation on rivers and in coastal 
waters as far as Denmark. 

The hull is fiat-bottomed. It is decked 
and has one or two hatchways. Most of 
these craft were built with sharp stern. They 
were ketch-rigged with collapsible masts, 
enabling them to go under bridges. Length 1 
59 to 72 ft. Breadth 15^2 to 17 ft. Hold 
depth 4,1 to 6.9 ft. Tonnage 25 to 45 gross. 
(Average.) 

SEICHE. A sudden and temporary oscilla- 
tion or fluctuation of the water level in a 
land-locked part of the sea. 

Fr: Seiche; Ger: Seiche; Seeschwankung. 


SEINE. A type of net of which there are 
many varieties used for the capture of fish 
found near the surface of the water either 
along the coast-line or out at sea. It consists 
essentially of a long and narrow netting 
with or without a bag which hangs verti- 
cally in the water, one edge being provided 
with floats and the oi.hor with sinkers. 
After the school of fish has been encircled 
the ends are brought together or hauled 
ashore. 

Fr: Senne; Ger: Wade. 

See Bait Seine, Beach Seine, Capelin 
Seine, Deep Sea Seine, Drag Seine, 
Drift Seine, Long Haul Seine| 
Minnow Seine, Purse Seine, Shore 
Seine, Stop Seine, Tuck Seine. 
SEINE BOAT. 

Soe Seiner. 

SEINE FLOAT. A small cork or wooden 
float in each loop of the life lino extending 
around a ]ifo})oat or buoyant iqiparatus, to 
prevent tbe lino from twisting and to give 
a hotter security for the person bolding on. 
A similar float is used with seine nets, hence 
its name. 

Fr: Flottc; Ger: Schioinifticr ; Flott. 
SEINER, Generic i.rnn for vaj*ious craft 
employed in the seine not fislu'rios. Also 
called seine boat. The iypitm,! seiner as used 
for salmon and sarditio ynirso mning on the 
Pacific coast of the U. S. is a powered boat 
with verti(ail sf.cm, square stern, docked 
fore and aft with pilot and dock houses for- 
ward. At the aftorond there is a turntable 
on wdiic.h the soin<^ not is stowed. For work- 
ing the net there is a power winch with two 
gypsy heads located amidships, near the 
hatchway. Most of those boats are built of 
wood and propelled by Diesel engines. 
Length 55% to 85 ft. overall. Beam 15 to 
22 ft. Draft 5^/2 to 11 ft. 

Fr: Senneur; Ger; WadanfiMher. 

SEINE ROLLER. A largo wooden roller 
about 9 to 10 ft. long and 6 in. in diameter, 
fitted at the stern of a purse seine boat to 
lessen the friction between the railing and 
the seine when the latter is being hauled on 
board or paid out. 

SEINING. The act or method of using a 
seine not. On the Pacific cojust of the U. S. 
the purse seine is worked in the following 
manner: when a school of fish is sighted a 
skiff or small pulling boat about 20 ft. long 
is dropped overboard from the stern of the 
seine boat, which continues to steam ahead 
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while the men in the skiff row in the oppo- 
site direction, with the result that the net 
is drawn off the turntable into the water as 
the vessel encircles the school. The seine 
boat returns to the skiff when the net has 
been entirely paid out. The two ends of 
the purse line are recovered and taken to 
the purse winch and hauled in. While the 
bottom of the net is being closed by this 


the sea, taking the form of rollers caused 
by a submarine earthquake. Also called 
earthquake wave. Sometimes erroneouslj' 
called tidal wave. 

Fr: Vague Sismique; Ger: Seismische 
Welle. 

SEIZE. To bind, lash, or make fast a rope 
to another, a rope to a spar, and so on, with 
several turns of small stuff such as spun 




Seiner. {Deck Plan} 


means, fishermen drive the fish away from 
the opening where the two ends of the 
net meet. When finally the bottom of the 
net has been entirely closed and the 
fish are crowded together the catch is 
taken on board with a dip net, called a 
brailer. 

Fr: Peche d la Senne; Ger: Wadenjisch- 
ereL 

See Long-Haul Seining. 

SEISMIC WAVE. A heavy disturbance of 


yarn, marline, or specially made seizing 
stuff. 

Fr; Genoper; Amarrer; Ger: Zvrren; 

Bindseln. 

SEIZING. 1. Small 4-stranded rope 0.5 to 
0.7 in. in diameter and 24 ft. in length by 
which each deeping of a drift net is fastened 
to the warp. When hauling the nets in, the 
seizings help to keep the strain even on each 
deeping. 

Fr: Barsomn* Ger: Zemng. 
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2. A binding made with small stuff of one 
rope to another, a rope to a spar, or different 
parts of the same rope. Seizings take their 
names from their appearance or the use they 
are put to. Throat seizings, middle seizings, 
and end seizings are named from the part of 
the rope where the seizing is applied. 

Er: Amanage; Ger: Bindsel; Bandsel; 
Sormig. 

See Cross Seizing, Flat Seizing, Half- 
Crown Seizing, Racking Seizing, 
Rose Seizing, Round Seizing, 
Throat Seizing. 

SEIZING LINE. Small stuff made of 
tarred hemp yams and used for permanent 
seizings. 

Fr: lAgne d^Amarrage; Ger: Bindselleine ; 
Bandselleine. 

SEIZING STRAND. See Seizing Wire. 
SEIZING STUFF. Line or cord used for 
making seizings and worming. Fiber seizing 
stuff is heavier and stronger than houseline 
or roundline. For very small seizings, small 
waxed or tarred seizing twine or whipping 
twine is used. For heavier seizings tarred 
marline and for still heavier ones, spun yam. 
The different sizes of fiber seizing stuff are 
distinguished by the number of yams or 
threads of which they are composed. Seizing 
stuff most commonly used is three strand 
right hand stuff made of 4-, 6-, or 9-yams 
of tarred hemp. 

Fr: Ligne d'Amarrage; Ger: Bindeelgut; 
Ndhtaue. 

See Seizing Wire. 

SEIZING TWINE. Twine used for small 
seizings. 

Fr: Fil Amanage; Q-er: Bindselgam, 
SEIZING WIRE. Small stuff made of gal- 
vanized annealed steel wire and used for 
serving and making seizings on wire rope, 
also for lashings. Sometimes called seizing 
strand. The smaller sizes, from 1/16 to % 
in. in diameter, are composed of 7 wires 
twisted into a single strand. For 3/16 and 
’hi in. diameters, the construction is 1 by 19. 
SEIZURE. The taking possession of a ship 
and its cargo in time of peace or war for a 
violation of public law, as for instance, 
illicit trade. Seizure is not equivalent to, 
but is leas exigent than, capture, as the 
latter word involves keeping what has been 
seized. 

It includes seizure by revenue officers of 
another State and seems to cover every act 
of a ship either by a lawful authority or by 


overpowering force whether such seizure be 
justified by law or not or whether it is 
belligerent or not. 

Fr: Saisic; Ger: Besitzergreifung ; 

Beschlagnahme* 

SEE AH. An East Indian keel-built fishing 
boat from Billiton Island with raking stem 
and vertical stem. It has a portable decking 
and a centerline rudder of European type. 
There is one mast. 

SEKO BUNE. Japanese whaling sampan. 
There are two types of seko bu7ie, one from 
Koochi district, the other from Yamaguchi 
district. The first type is distinguished by 
the elongated shape of the fore part and 
stem, which is more pronounced than in any 
other fishing sampan. Length 33.6 ft. 
Breadth 6.1 ft. Depth 2.6 ft. It is rigged 
with one mast and has a crow of 12. 

The second type luus as distinctive feature 
long washboards which extend for about 
four fifths of the hoat^s length from the 
stem. It is not rigged, and m propelled by 
6 yuloJis. Length 36 ft. Breadth 6.2 ft. 
Depth 2.8 ft. Crew 11. 

SEKONG. An East Indian sailing canoe of 
the juhung type with double outriggers, 
bladeliko stem and stern, and deep wash 
strakc, found in eastern Java, Bali, Madura, 
and Lombok and used for fisliing and trans- 
portation. Also called prao sekong. The sides 
have a certain amount of tumble home at 
the wash stralce. It is steered with a quarter 
ruddor. Two different rigs are employed. 
The fiiTSt one consists of a short mast and 
quadrilateral sail. The second, which is most 
frequently seen, has no mast. The triangu- 
lar-shaped sail has the foot of its yard 
stepped in the bottom of the boat; a bam- 
boo pole or strut leading aft keeps the yard 
at the desired angle. Length 21.7 to 34.4 ft. 
Breadth 2.7 ft. Depth 1.3 to 1.6 ft. In Kubran 
and Surabaya the sekong is called jukung. 

See Jnknng. 

SEKSKEIPING* A Norwegian open boat 
used for fishing and other purposes in the 
Nordfjord and surrounding waters. Also 
called kirkebaat. It is a twelve-oared boat, 
and is the largest craft built in that district. 
Length 32 ft. Breadth 7.2 ft. Depth 22 ft, 
(Typical.) 

SEKSRING. A Norwegian open boat from 
the Nordland coastal district propelled by 
3 pairs of oars. Also called faering. 

See Nordlandsbaat. 
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SELATAN. A strong southerly wind which 
blows during the Southeast monsoon in the 
North Celebes. 

SELF-BALING BOAT. A type of lifeboat 
in which a watertight deck runs throughout 
the length of the boat slightly above the 
load waterline. The space below this is thus 
converted into a watertight compartment. 
Extending from the deck down through the 
bottom of the boat there are several water- 
tight trunks, open at top and bottom, 
through which any water which accumulates 
on the deck is carried off. The trunks are in 
effect scuppers. 

Fr: Emharcation a Vidange automatique ; 

Ger: Selhstentleerendes Boot. 



Self-Closingr Bulkhead Door. (,Stone*8 System) 


SELF-CLOSING DOOR. An installation 
used on passenger vessels in which water- 
tight doors are remotely operated by a 
hydraulic pressure system, allowing them 
to be closed simultaneously from the bridge 
by the officer in charge or to be closed 
separately at the door from either side of 
the bulkhead. Also called automatic closing 
door. 

Fr: Porte d Fermeture automatique; 

Ger: Krafttur, 

Before the door closes a bell at each door 
gives warning. The power is derived from 
a pump situated in the engine or boiler 
room. It is also possible to open a door 
locally by means of a handle on the local 
control valve, but when the handle is 
released the door again closes automatically. 
SELF-DOCKING DOCK. A floating dock 
divided into sections, any one of which can 
be lifted on the remainder of the dock for 
cleaning, painting and repairs. The various 
types of self-docking docks are: (1) the 
bolted sectional dock; (2) the sectional pon- 


toon dock; (3) the offshore dock; (4) the 
sectional box dock; (5) the multi-sectional 
dock; (6) the depositing dock. 

Fr: Dock auto-car enant. 
SELF-DRAINING COCKPIT. A cockpit 
separated from the cabin by a waterti^t 
bulkhead. The sides and floor are also made 
watertight, the latter sloping slightly aft. 
Drain pipes with nonreturn valves are pro- 
vided to discharge the water through the 
outside skin. Also called self-emptying 
cockpit, or self-bailing cockpit. 

Fr: Cockpit d Auto-Vidange; Ger: 

Selhstentlerender Cockpit, 
SELF-REEFING TOPSAIL. A square 
topsail fitted with gear by which it can be 
furled without sending men aloft. Also called 
self-reefing topsail. The gear consists of two 
yards, the lower one on which the sail is 
bent being suspended from the upper one 
by 2 or 4 claw rings fitted with wooden 
rollers. At each end of the lower yard is a 
drum from which a light chain nins, through 
a sheave on the upper yard, to a block on 
the mast. Passing through this it joins the 
chain from the other yard arm, and on the 
bight so formed is a block with a single 
hauling part to the deck. Pulling on this 
rolls up the sail. 

Fr: Hunier a Rouleau. Ger: Selbsttdtiger 
reffender Marssegel. 

This gear is still used by French New- 
foundland fishing boats. Roller gear top- 
sails are not suitable for large sailing vessels, 
since when they are fitted to large yards 
the sails are too cumbersome to be easily 
handled and in reefing the sail often splits. 
The best-known systems of roller gear top- 
sails are Cunningham, Collins, and Pink- 
ney’s. In Cimningham’s patent the topsail 
yard itself rolls and winds the sail, while in 
Collins’ and Pinkney’s rig the sail rolls 
around a rolling spar fitted on the foreside 
of the yard. The Cunningham system has a 
light spar on the afterside termed the chafing 
spar, which carries the foot ropes. It rolls 
only to a close reef and is very heavy to 
hoist. In Collins’ and Pinkney’s system ^e 
sail can be rolled up entirely by slacking 
away the sheets, thus doing away altogether 
with furling aloft. 

Middendorf, F. L., Bemastung und TakeU 
ung der Schiffe, Berlin, 1903. 
SELF-LUBRICATING BLOCK. A block 
fitted with a bronze bushing in which a 
! cavity containing a special lubricant is pro- 
I vided. The cavity is pierced with radial 
I holes leading toward the pin. A porous sub- 
stance, such as leather, is placed in the 
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oiling grooves in order to allow the lubri- 
cant to pass through gradually. Also called 
self-oiling block. 

Fr: Poulie a qramaqc auiomatique; Gcr; 

Selbstsclwiiercnder Block. 
SELF-LUBRICATING SHEAVE. A 
sheave made with a perforated bronze bush- 
ing in which the perforations are filled with 
a special lubricant (graphite). As the bear- 
ing wears, the lubricant is distributed over 
the pin. 

SELF-RIGHTING BOAT. A coastal life- 
boat which has high bow and stern air tanks, 
and which is fitted with a heavy keel of iron 
or lead. The buoyancy is carried sufficiently 
high, so that the boat tends to right itself 
when capsized, and this tendency is increased 
by the keel being made as heavy as prac- 
ticable. In practice the weight of the keel 
is from one fifth to one third of the boat’s 
total weight. 

Fr: Ernharcation inchavirnhle ; Ger: 

Selbstmmnchtendcs Boot. 

The features which make a boat self-right- 
ing are obtained only by the sacrifi(^e of 
other desirable qualities, and accordingly 
this type is not always adopted for coastal 
lifesaving craft. The solf-rigliting typo, 
owing to its deep and heavy keol, cannot bo 
adopted whore a shallow-draft lifeboat is 
required or where launching is laborio\is and 
difficult. 

SELF-SYNCHRONOUS TRANSMIS- 
SION. Electrical operating gear consisting 
of a Solvsyn transmitter, electric leads and a 
Selsyn receiver. Also called Selsyn system. 
Selsyn transmitters and receivers are alter- 
nating-ciuTcnt motors so designed that the 
rotor of the receiver follows accurately in. 
speed and magnitude of angular displace- 
ment the motion of the transmitter rotor. 
As applied to steering control, for example, 
the motion of the steering wheel, which is 
carried on an extension of the shaft of a 
Selsyn transmitter rotor, is transmitted via 
the Selsyn receiver at the steering engine 
to the steering engine control mechanism, 
which in turn governs the motion of the 
steering engine and causes the engine to 
move the rudder to the desired angle. 

See Telemotor, Follow up System, 

This system of control offers certain 
advantages not present in other methods, 
such as the telemotor, in that it is applicable 
to any vessel, is simple and reliable, has no 
friction losses, is not subject to air-lock, 
does not get out of stej), and connections 
can be made to pierce ship structure at the 
most advantageous locations. 


SELF-TRIMMER. 

See Self-Trimming Vessel. 
SELF-TRIMMING VESSEL. A ve^el so 
arranged structurally that loose bulk cargo 
will flow freely into holds, so that little if 
any, trimming by hand is rcMiuircd to ensure 
the cargo complotely filling the holds. Also 
called self-trimmer. Cargoes suc.h as grain or 
coal a,ro those most commonly handled in 



this way and vessels of the turret, trunk, 
cantilever, and arch-fnunotl type are illus- 
trative. Ore-carrying vessels arc frequently 
fitted with longitudinal wing bulkheads 
extending throughout the lower part of the 
hold making a suHiciont angle with the tank 
top to trim the ore toward the centerline, 
so that unloading gralis can clean out the 
hold. One of the main features of self-trim- 
mers is the great width of hatches, . which 
may be as much as from 40 to 65 per cent 
of the mol(l(‘d breadth, in order to reduce 
the under-deck space at sides, and the dis- 
tance from hatch ends to watertight bulk- 
head, which is not more than 12 ft. Topside 
ballast tank vessels arc very efficient in this 
way as thoro is jiraetically no lost space. 

Fr; Navire Self Trimmer; Ger: Selbst- 
trimmGTschiff. 

In British p)orts and also in some Conti- 
nental ports (Antwerp, Rotterdam) vessels 
are classified for the purpose of trimming 
expenses into (a) self-trimmers, (b) easy 
tnmmers, (c) ordinary trimmers. The holds 
of a self-trimmer are entirely clear, single 
deck, holds having hatches large enough to 
nil the holds without any trinaming being 
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required, leveling of the hatch openings 
excepted. The so-called “distance” of such 
holds does not exceed 32 ft. The holds of an 
easy trimmer are single holds which, with- 
out being self-trimmer holds, have a “dis- 
tance” of 39 ft. maximum. Ordinary holds 
are single-deck holds where (1) the “dis- 
tance” exceeds 39 ft. and (2) an “end” 
exceeds 11.4 ft. The “distance” is calculated 
by adding the two ends and the two wings 
of each hatch and dividing by the number 
of hatches. Measurements are taken at deck 
level, from hatch coaming to ship’s side or 
bulkhead respectively. 

Mitchell, E. H., Special Features in the 
Design and Loading of Self Trimming Col- 
liers; Institute of Naval Architects, Trans- 
actions, vol. 73 (London, 1939). 
SELF-UNLOADING VESSEL. Vessel 
designed for the carriage of bulk cargoes 
such as coal, ore, gypsum, cement, and fitted 
with cargo handling machinery which renders 
it totally independent of imloading plant 
ashore as well as shore labor. This type of 
vessel is adapted only to cargo which will 
flow by gravity and is of sufficiently hard 
and irregular nature to avoid interlocking 
and bridging. 

Fr: Navire Auto Dechargeur; Ger: SelhsU 
umladungsschiff. 

The unloading system generally consists 
of two horizontal conveyors placed at the 
bottom of the hold, symmetrically arranged 
at the forward end of the ship Uhrough a 
combining hopper). These deliver cargo to 
the heel of an inclined elevator, which in 
turn delivers to the heel of a boom con- 
veyor which can be swung over either side 
through a total arc of about 200 degrees. 
To obtain a flow of cargo to the conveyors, 
the cargo hold is built with a bottom 
approximating in cross section the shape of 
a flattened W. 

SELVAGE. The side edges of a piece of 
net as distinguished from the head and foot 
(heading and reining). Also called guarding. 

Ger: Randmaschen. 

SELVAGEE STRAP. A strap made by 
warping a piece of small stuff around two 
or more nails or spikes placed at some dis- 
tance apart. The ends of the small stuff are 
spliced or tied together with a reef knot 
and the whole is firmly marled. It is stronger 
than a spliced strap. 

Fr: Erse en Bitord; Ger: Gamstropp; 

Wantstropp* 

SELVEDGE. The edge of a sail cloth fin- 
ished in such a manner as to prevent the 
raveling out of the weft. Also called selvage. 

Fr: lAs; Ger: Einstrich. 


SEMAN. A plank-built boat with double 
outriggers from East Halmahera, Moluccas, 
found chiefly in Tobelo, Kao, and Buli. Also 
called prao seman. The planked hull is built 
upon a very narrow dugout base which 
serves the purpose of a keel. In some boats 
the keel is nearly straight, but many of the 
medium-sized craft have the dugout portion 
strongly curved, with stem and stem pieces 
continued upward with strong sheer. Length 
over-all 20 ft. Breadth 4^/^ ft. Depth 3^ ft. 
(T3q)ical.) 

SEMAPHORE. 1. A signaling apparatus 
employing moving arms or plates affixed to 
a high post or pole. 

Fr: Semaphore; Ger: Semaphor. 

2. A method of hand-signaling with two 
flags, used by naval vessels. Frequently 
called wigwag. 

SEMAPHORE SIGNAL. Long distance 
signal made with the arms of a semaphore 
stationed on board ship or ashore. 

Fr: Signal Simaphorique ; Ger: Sema- 
phorsignal ; Kustentelegraphsignal. 
SEMA-SEMA. Am East Indian craft. 

See Pelang. 
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Semi-balanced Endder 

SEMI-BALANCED RUDDER. A balanced 
rudder in which the blade forward of the 
stock does not extend vertically to the full 
height of the blade situated abaft the stock. 
The forward blade area is about 10 per cent 
less in surface than with the fully balanced 
rudder. 

Fr: Gouvemail Partiellement Compense; 

Ger: Halbschwehervder. 

See Balanced Rudder. 
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SEMICIRCULAR CORRECTOR. In a 

compensating binnacle, one of the bar mag- 
nets symmetrically placed in long horizontal 
holes athwartship and fore and aft within 
the binnacle. The magnets are round iDars 
of hard steel 8 in. long and 0.4 of an inch 
or 0.2 of an inch in diameter (for a 10-inch 
card). Each magnet is painted bluo on one 
half of its length and red on the other 
half, to mark the end of possessing the same 
kind of magnetism as the earth’s north and 
south polar regions respectively. The fore- 
and-aft corrector holes are in two vertical 
rows at equal distances of about 5 in. from 
the middle of the binnacle. The athwartship 
corrector holes are in one vertical row about 
the same distance forward or aft from the 
center of the binnacle. The holes in each 
vertical scale are spaced to give equal aug- 
mentation or diminution of corrective force, 
when one of the corrector magnets is shifted 
up or down from hole to hole in order. 
These are marked with numbers propor- 
tional to the corresponding corrective force. 

Er: Aimant Correcteur Semi Circulaire; 

Ger: Halbkreisformiger Kompensa- 

tionsmagnet. 

SEMICIRCULAR DEVIATION. The 
deviation which, as the ship turns around, 
changes its sign in each semicircle, that is, 
easterly in one semicircle and westerly in 
the other. It is due to the subpermanent 
magnetism of the ship and is also affected 
by the vertical induction in soft iron. 

Er: Deviation Semi Circulaire; Ger: 

Halbkreisartige Deviation. 



Semidiameter 


SEMIDIAMETER. A correction of sextant 
altitude when observing heavenly bodies 
such as the sun and moon which have a 
sensible diameter and where the point 
brought tangent to the horizon may be the 


top of the disc or "'upper limb,” or the bot- 
tom of the disc or "lower limb.” 

The quantities given in navigational 
tables are calculated for the center of 
heavenly bodies, so that if the upper limb 
is observed, the semidiameter must be sub- 
tracted, and if the lower limb is observed, 
the semidiameter must be added to make 
the final result apply to the center of the 
body. 

Fr: Dcmi-Diambtre; Ger: Ilalbmesser. 
SEMI-DIESEL ENGINE. Semi-Diesel 
engines are two-cycle internal combustion 
engines where the vaporization of the fuel 
and the ignition of the charge occur in 
contact with a hot surface, the heat of this 
surface being maintained by explosions. 
Also called hot-bulb engine. 

Fr: Motcur Semi Diesel; Ger: Oluhkopf- 
motor. 

Before the engine can be started the 
necessary heat for vaporizing and igniting 
is usually obtained by means of a torch or 
other heating device, which is cut out when 
the engine has been warmed up. The maxi- 
mum power developed by semi-Diesel 
engines is from 300 to 400 h.p., but in general 
practice the power of each unit is seldom 
above 200 h.p. The fuel consumption for 
the larger sizes is about 0.55 pounds per 
bhp. The weight per bhp varies considerably 
but the average is about 160 pounds for the 
larger sizes. This typo of engine is obsolete. 
Pollock, W., Hot Bulb Engines and Suit- 
able Vessels, New York, 1920. 
SEMIDIURNAL TIDE. The tides which 
occur twice a day. They are the best known 
and arc usually marked by a fairly regular 
interval between times of high water, with 
maximum height about the time of con- 
junction of moon and sun, and minimum 
height about quadrature. The highest of 
these tides are called spring tides; the low- 
est, neap tides. 

Fr: Mar6e Semi-diume; Ger: Halbtagige 
Oezeit. 

SEMIPURSE NET. 

See Ring Net. 

SENHOUSE SLIP. A short length of 
chain of the same strength as the anchor 
cable, with a slip hook at one end and a 
shackle at the other. It is shackled to the 
cable clench, its purpose being to allow the 
bitter end of the cable to be easily slipped 
in case of emergency. 

SENNIT, SENNET. Braided cordage 
made from untarred marline rope yarns or 
spun-yarn plaited by hand. Also called i^- 
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net. There are a number of varieties such 
as round sennit, square sennit, flat sennit, 
French sennit, etc. Sennits are used for 
making mats, stoppers, manropes, tiller- 
lashings, and so on. 

Fr: Tresse; Ger: Platting. 

See French Sennit, Flat Sennit, Round 
Sennit, Square Sennit. 

SENNIT LINE. Braided line such as is 
used for signal halyards. 

SENSIBLE HORIZON. The circle which 
bounds the horizontal plane extending from 
the spot where the observer stands. 

Fr: Horizon Sensible; Ger: Scheinharer 
Horizont. 

SENTINEL. A device used by small craft 
to increase the holding power of an 
anchor. It consists of a weight fitted with a 
large shackle. When the anchor is let go 
and the required amount of cable veered 
out, the sentinel is attached over the anchor 
cable so that it will run freely up and down 
the cable. A light preventer line is attached 
to the sentinel and the end is kept on deck. 
The sentinel is run down the cable until 
it reaches the bottom and is approximately 
half way between the anchor and the boat. 
The sentinel acts as an auxiliary weight at 
the middle of the cable and as the boat 
heaves back on the cable the weight must 
be lifted clear of the bottom before any 
strain comes on the anchor. 
SENTI-SENTEK. Local name given in 
Tuban, Java, and Madura Island to a 
double-outrigger canoe used for transporta- 
tion, similar to the sekong. 

SEPARATION CLOTH. Large sheet of 
gunny, burlap, jute cloth, or other fabric 
used in stowage for separating different 
grades of bulk grain or similar cargo, also 
to protect special cargoes such as sugar 
from moisture. Also called save all. 

Fr : Toile de Fardage ; Ger : Gamiermatte. 
SEQUENCE WELDING. A method of 
making a continuous fusion weld in sections 
by carrying it along the joint for a short 
distance, then stopping and moving to 
another position and laying another section. 
SERANG. Name given on British vessels 
to an Asiatic boatswain or native boss, act- 
ing as liaison between a Lascar crew and 
the officers. 

SERUA. A paddling and sailing East 
Indian canoe from the Moluccas, smaller 
than the oremhai, used in the Island of 
Geram. It has a shelter with flat roof. 


SERVE. To bind or wind a rope tightly 
with small cord, spun yam or marline, keep- 
ing the turns very close together. The stuff 
thus used is called service. 

Fr: Fourrer; Ger: Bekleiden. 

SERVICE. Tarred spun yam or marline 
tightly bound over the worming and par- 
celing around a rope to protect it from wear 
and weather. 

Fr: Fourrure; Ger: Bekleidung. 
SERVICE HORSEPOWER. In cargo 
ships and in a number of passenger vessels 
with steam engines this term refers to about 
80 per cent of the power developed on trial 
and is the usual power at which engines are 
run for the sake of economy and regularity. 

Fr: Puissance Normale; Ger: Normale 
Leistung in Pferdestdrke; Dienst- 
pferdestdrke. 

SERVICE SPEED. The speed of a vessel 
with clean bottom loaded to her designed 
draft with engines exerting average power 
on a voyage of standard weather frequency. 
The mean sea speed for a series of voyages. 
Sometimes called commercial speed. 

Fr: Vitesse Normale; Vitesse Commer- 
dale; Ger: Seegeschwindigkeit ; 
Dienstgeschmndigkeit ; Normale 
Geschwindigkeit ; Fahrgeschwindig^ 
keit. 

Kent, J. L., “Average Sea Speeds of Ships 
Under Winter Weather Conditions,** Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects (London) , Trans- 
actions, 1927; Taylor, D. W., The Speed and 
Power of Ships, Washington, 1933. 
SERVICE TANKS. In steamships eqmpped 
with oil-fired boilers, fuel oil tanks located 
under the engine rooms or in other spaces 
near the fire rooms, to maintain a reason- 
ably large supply of oil ready for immediate 
use. Commonly found in naval vessels. 
SERVING BOARD. See Serving Mallet. 
SERVING MALLET. A cylindrical piece 
of ash or lignum vitae wood fitted with a 
handle and having a groove on one side to 
fit the convexity of a rope. It is used as an 
aid in serving ropes or wrapping them 
round with spun yarn, and so on, to prevent 
chafing. Also called serving board, service 
board. Diameter of head 3 in., length of 
head 7V2 in., radius of groove % in., length 
of handle 12 in. 

Fr: Mailloche; Ger: Kleidkeule, 
SERVING STUFF. Spun yam, hambro- 
line, houseline, or roundline used for serving 
a rope. 

I Ft: Ligne a fourrer; Ger: Kleidungsgut. 
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SET, 1. Collectively speaking: a number 
of sails which complement each other and 
fit the spars of a vessel or boat. Also called 
suit. 

Fr: Jeu de Voiles; Ger; SegelstelL 
2. The set of a current is that point of 
the compass toward which the water runs. 
Fr; Direction; Ger: Stromrichtung. 

See Roll Set. 

SET (to). To loosen and extend. To spread 
to the wind, as a sail. 

Fr: Etahlir; Ger: Setzen, 

SET-BACK. 

See Skew Back. 

SET BOLT. A bolt used as a punch or 
drift to force another bolt further in than 
can be done by driving. 

Ger: Zugholzen. 

SET IRON. In shipbuilding, a flat bar of 
soft iron used for transferring the curvature 
of a frame, etc., from the scrieve board 
to the bending slab. 

SET NET. An entangling net, either gill 
or trammel net, attached to some fixed 
object such as the shore, the bottom of the 
sea, or an anchored boat. It may be set on 
the surface or it may be submerged. It can 
only be set on or near the bottom when 
there is little current. 

Fr: Filet Dormant; Filet Fixe; Ger: 
Btellnetz. 

SET SAIL. To begin a voyage. The term 
is used for mechanically propelled vessels 
as well as for sailing vessels, 

Fr: Mettre d la voile; Ger: Ahjahren. 

SETT. 

See Wrain Staf. 

SETTAGE. A tax laid on incoming 
vessels for the use of a jetty or pier. 
(Obsolete.) | 

SETTEE. Long, sharp, decked, and lateen- 
rigged craft of the Mediterranean. 

Fr: SStie; Ger: Settle, 

See Settee Sail. 

SETTEE RIG. A rig adopted for small 
sailing craft. It requires only low masts and 
answers well for boats of narrow hull form, 
the broadest part of the sail being kept 
low down. 

Fr: Oriement de Sitie; Ger: S&ttie 
Takelung, 

SETTEE SAIL. A quadrilateral lateen 
sail with short luff used by Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Arabian craft. The leech is about 
five sixths of the length of the head and the 
luff one fifth to one sixth of the depth of 


the leech. The foot is gored to provide a 
circular sweep. Ono row of reef points runs 
at one fifth of the depth of the leech 
from the foot. It is said to be of Arab 
origin. 

Fr: Voile d domic Anienne; Voile de 
Setie; Voile de Chebec; Ger: 
SchebeckcnscgcL 

SETTING FID. 

Sec Cringle Fid. 

SETTING MAUL. A wood calking tool 
used for striking setting, or making irons. 
Also called making maul. It has a short, 
thick, barrel-shaped head of hardwood 
bound on the ends witli iron rings, as the 
calking mallet, and is fitted with a straight 
round handle. 

Fr: Maillot d Patarasscr; Ger: Schlei- 
hammer, 

SETTINGS. The small lines by which the 
balch line is fastened t.o the ground rope 
in a trawl not. 

Ger: Bandncl; Strippen. 

SETTING UP. 

See Wedging Up. 

SETTLE. To case slightly, as a fall or 
tackle. 

SETTLING TANK. 1. In ships equipped 
with oil-burning boilers, a small tank, 
located in the fire room, not integral with 
the ship’s structure, and fitted with steam- 
heating coils. It is used us a receiving space 
for oil whicdi is contaminated with water. 
The contaminated oil is heated and the 
water settles by gravity to the bottom of 
the tank, whence it is drawn off and dis- 
charged ov(3rboard or to a bilge sump tank. 
The oil may then bo piiasod through a puri- 
fier, to remove every trace of water, and the 
purified oil is returned to a service tank. 

2. In Diesol-engined ships, a similar tank 
in which impurities arc separated by settling 
out before the oil is drawn off for use. 

Fr: Came de DScantation; Ger: Absetz-- 
tank; Klarbehdlter ; Setzoltank, 

See Oil Purifier, 

SETT PILING. Piles driven into the 
ground as a foundation for the building 
ways. Sometimes a concrete slab is laid on 
top of the sett piling over the entire bottom 
of the ways, The piling must often be driven 
very deep to find solid footing and to guar- 
antee against any settling under the weight 
of the ship. 

SET UP. To haul taut or take in the slack, 
as in standing rigging, to bring the shrouds 
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or other rigging to a uniform and proper 
tension by adjusting the turnbuckles or 
lanyards. 

Fr: Rider; Raidir; Ger: Ametzen. 
SEVERAL FISHERY (G. B.). The right 
to fish in certain areas granted to private 
persons and in which places the public has 
no right to fish. At present a several fishery 
in Great Britain must have been acquired 
either by a grant previous to the Magna 
Charta or by prescription or by Act of 
Parliament. 

SEVERALTY. A law term indicating the 
reference of disagreements among part 
owners of a ship or her cargOj to the courts. 
SEW. Refers to the depth of water lacking 
to keep a grounded ship afloat at low tide. 
If the water has left her 2 ft. she has 
“Sewed” 2 ft. Also called Sue, 

SEWAGE TANK. One of several tanks 
for the disposal of sewage in a passenger 
vessel. The contents of the tank are expelled 
by sewage ejectors using compressed air, 
with discharge openings located in the ship^s 
bottom. 

Fr: Caisse d, eau Sale; Ger: Ahwasser- 
hehdlter. 

Marine Sewage Disposal, Marine Engineer, 
London, vol. 56, September, 1933, pp. 
265/7. 

SEWED. Said of a ship resting upon the 
, ground when there is not suflicient depth 
of water to float her. Also called sewed up. 
A vessel thus situated is said to be sewed 
up by as much as is the difference between 
the level of the water and her floating 
line. 

Fr: Dijaugi; Ger: Trocken gefallen, 
SEWN PLANKING (G. B.). A method of 
planldng dispensing with seam battens and 
calking and used for the construction of 
high-speed boats, canoes, and so on. It 
consists of layers of thin mahogany sewed 
together with copper wire passing through 
holes bored in the ribs. It is said to give 
great strength combined with flexibility. Its 
inventors are Messrs. S. E. Saunders, Cowes. 
Another method of accomplishing this is 
to string the planks edgewise with copper 
wire and draw them up in place. Narrow 
planks of about the same width as their 
thickness are generally used for this system. 
The planking thus fakened is very flexible, 
but the costs of construction are high. 

Ft: Borde Cousu; Ger: Angeliekte 
Beplankung. 


SEXTANT, A portable reflecting astro- 
nonncal instrument for measuring angles 
It is principally employed for measuring 
the altitude of heavenly bodies at sea, but 
it can also be useful in determining the 
horizontal angles between landmarks to fix 
a position. The instrument consists of a 
triangular frame one side of which is the 
graduated are of a circle about 75® in scope. 
At ^ the opposite angle an arm is pivoted 
which swings across the surface of the 
frame and the graduated arc, and by a 
system of reflecting mirrors the images 
whose angle is desired are brought together 
and the angle read from the arc. Principal 
parts of a sextant are the frame, the arc 
and the arm, the index glass, horizon glass, 
telescope and vernier. A sextant usually 
measures angles of 120 to 150®. The prin- 
ciple of the sextant is that the angle between 
the first and last directions of a ray which 
has suffered two reflections in one plane 
is equal to twice the inclination of the 
reflecting surfaces to each other. 

Fr: Sextant; Ger: Sextant. 

* See Angle Sextant, Sounding Sextant 
U. S. Bmeau of Standards, “Specifications 
for Marine Sextants,” Circular no. 110 
Washington, 1921. ’ 

SEXTANT ADJUSTMENTS. The art of 
correcting the various errors to which a 
sextant is liable and which can be elimi- 
nated. 

Fr: Rectifications du Sextant; Ger: Sex^ 
tantberichtigungen. 

See Error. 

After adjusting, the instrument should 
have: (1) the index glass perpendicular to 
the plane of the irstrument,* (2) the horizon 
glass perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument; (3) the line of collimation 
parallel to the plane of the instrument; (4) 
the horizon glass parallel to the index glass 
when the index is set at zero. 

The sextant has also three so-called 
unadjustable errors which are: the centering 
error, the prismatic error, and the shade 
error. 

SEXTANT TELESCOPE, A small tele- 
scope used with a sextant. It has a good field 
of view and brightness of image. It fits into 
a screw collar and is parallel to the plane 
of the instrument and in line with the 
horizon glass. Each sextant is generally pro- 
vided with two telescopes, as well as an 
inverting telescope. The long telescope 
a magnifying power of 6 to 10 diameters 
and has two eyepieces with a fine wire 
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through the center of the field and two 
coarse wires at right angles to it. The short 
telescope is of Galilean type with a magni- 
fying power of about three. It consists of a 
double object glass with double concave 
eyepiece placed beyond the focus of the 
object glass at a distance of virtual focus 
of the eye lens. 

Fr: Lunette Terrestre; Ger: Sextantevn 
jemrohr, 

SHACK FISHING. Among American and 
Canadian fishermen from Nova Scotia, a 
method of capture in which the men fish 
from the deck of the boat each with 
several long lines. Each hand dresses his 
own fish and gets credit for his catch when 
sharing. 

SHACKLE. 1 . A bow-shaped, D-shaped, 
saddle-shaped, or U-shaped wrought-iron or 
steel fitting with a pin across the throat, 
used as a connection between lengths of 


chain, or to attach other fittings. Shackles 
used in the rigging have a threaded pin, 
whereas those used for joining lengths of 
anchor chains have a smooth, heavy pin, 
held in place by a small cotter. 

Fr: Manille; Ger: Schakel. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 82, “Rigging Shackles, 1931 ,* Brit- 
ish Standards Institution, Standard 825, 
Shackles (Mild Steel) for Lifting Purposes, 
1939. 

2. Shackle. A “shackle” or “length of 
cable” is the standard length of a piece of 
chain cable as manixfactured, each length 
being connected to the next one by a join- 
ing shackle. Also called shot. In the British 
navy a length of cable is 12% fathoms. In 
the U. S. Navy and in the merchant service, 
it is 16 fathoms. 

Fr: Maillon; Ger: Kabelldnge; Keitenr 
ende. 
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3. To join or make fast with a shackle 
two ends of a chain or rope. 

Fr: Maniller; Ger: Einschakeln. 
SHACKLE BLOCK. An iron-strapped 
block fitted with a shackle and bolt attach- 
ment. If the shackle bolt passes through 
the eye of the strap the block is called a 
regular or standard shackle block. If the 
U passes through the eye it is known as an 
upset shackle block. When the shackle is 
made fast in the direction of the circum- 
ference of the sheave it is called a front 
shackle block. When made fast in the 
direction of the pin it is a side shackle 


sides are not enclosed it gives the hull no 
greater structural strength or buoyancy. 

Fr: Navire a Shade Deck; Ger: Schatten- 
deckschiff. 

SHADE ERROR. In a sextant, the angle 
through which the index must be moved to 
restore contact between the reflected and 
direct images of the observed heavenly body 
if these images do not remain in contact 
when a shade is interposed in the optical 
system. This error is usually recorded for 
each shade or combination of shades. 

Fr: Rectification du Petit Miroir; Qer: 
Spiegelfehler. 
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block. The same terminology is used for 
hook blocks, which are termed front hook 
or side hook blocks according to the direc- 
tion of attachment of the hook. 

SHACKLE BOLT. A bolt which passes 
through the eyes of a shackle and is secured 
by a shackle pin. 

Fr: Boulon de Manille; Ger: Schakel- 
bohen, 

SHACKLE PIN. The small pin of wood or 
iron that secures a shackle bolt in place. 
The bolt may be secured by a pin through 
each end, or by one end headed and a pin 
through the other, also by a pin throu^ 
one end and through the eye. 

SHACK LOCKER (TI. S.). A room or 
compartment on fishing craft where food is 
available at all hours. 

SHADE DECK. A very light deck not 
enclosed at sides and supported by stanch- 
ions. Such a deck does not usually extend 
from bow to stem. Its purpose is to provide 
protection for passengers against the 
weather. 

Fr: Shade Deck; Ger: Schattendeck. 
SHADE-DECK VESSEL. A vessel pro- 
vided with a full length superstructure of 
very light construction which is open on 
the sides. Intended primarily to provide a 
moderate degree of protection for passen- 
gers; since its construction is light and the 


SHADOW. A quadrilateral spinnaker with 
very short head which hauls out on a tem- 
porary gaff rigged out at the masthead. The 
foot hauls out to the spinnaker boom in 
the customary manner. 

SHADOW PIN. A vertical pin 3 or 4 in. 
high fitted on the glass cover of a compass 
and used for taking the sun's azimuth. 
SHAFFLE. The fitting on a mast which 
receives the gooseneck pin of the boom. 
SHAFT ALLEY. A watertight passage 
extending from engine room to stern tube 
and providing access to the line of shafting. 
Also called shaft tunnel. 

Fr: Tunnel; Ger: WellentunneL 
SHAFT BRACKET. 

See Propeller Strut 

SHAFT HORSEPOWER. The horse- 
power obtained from a torsion meter applied 
to a calibrated section of the line shafting. 
In steam reciprocating engines the shaft 
horsepower is approximately 85 to 95 per 
cent of the indicated horsepower, in diesel 
engines with direct drive 67 to 76 per cent. 
The expression ‘‘maximum designed shaft 
horsepower” is used to denote the shaft 
horsepower at 10 per cent in excess of the 
normal shaft horsepower, the latter being 
the shaft horsepower established by the 
specifications. The maximum designed shaft 
horsepower is used in determining the vari- 
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ous safety factors for the component parts 
of the machinery. In a turbine installation 
it is the power developed with all the tur- 
bine nozzles open. In a diesel installation it 
is the maximum overload condition as fixed 
by the specifications. Also called brake 
horsepower. 

Fr; Puissance au jtein', Puissance sut 
VArbre ; Ger : Bremspferdesidrke ; 
W ellenpferdestdrke . 

SHAFTING. The medium by which the 
motion of the engines is transmitted to the 
propeller screws. From the crankshaft of the 
reciprocating engine, the main shaft of a 
direct-drive turbine, or the bull gear of a 
geared turbine, the rotational motion is com- 
municated to the propeller by means of sec- 
tions of shafting carried by bearings and 
secured to each other by couplings, usually 
flanged. The after section carrying the pro- 
peller is known as the propeller or tail shaft, 
the section fitted to work in the thrust bear- 
ing to transmit the thrust of the propeller 
to the ship is called the thrust shaft, the 
section in the stern tube, the stern tube 
shaft, and the intermediate sections are 
known as line shafting. The shafting is 
usually a high-grade steel forging. 

Fr: Ligne d^Arbres. 

SHAFT LINER. A brass liner which 
encases the propeller shaft as protection 
against the corrosive action of sea water. It 
may be fitted by forcing on cold with 
hydraulic pressure or shrunk on hot. In 
some cases, particularly with reference to 
small vessels, the shaft is built with two 
short liners, one fixed at the forward end 
in way of the stem gland, the other aft in 
way of the stern bush. The space between 
the liners is served with canvas and tarry 
twine, the whole being coated over with 
special composition paint. 

Fr: Chemise d^Arhre; Ger: Propeller^ 
Welle Uherzug, 

SHAFT LOG. A timber connected to the 
keel and the after deadwood through which 
the propeller shaft passes. Some shaft logs are 
made of one piece of wood with shaft hole 
bored through. Others are built up of two 
pieces bolted together. The hole is frequently 
provided with a lead or copper sleeve flanged 
and fastened to the log at both ends. 

Ger: Wellenklatz, 

SHAFT STRUT. A bracket supporting 
the afterend of the propeller shaft and the 
propeller in twin or multiple-screw vessels 


having propeller shafts off the center line. 

Fr: Support d’Arbre; Ger: Wellcnbock. 

See Bossing, Spectacle Frame. 

SHAKE. Cracks, flaws, or clefts which 
occur in timber. They may have occurred 
during growth or may be due to unequal 
shrinkage. 

Fr: Cadranure; Ger: Kermiss. 

See Cup Shake, Heart Shake, Star Shake, 
SHAKE (to). To shako a vessel in the 
wind. To bring a vossoFs head so close to 
the wind that the sails shiver. 

Fr: Paire rnUngucr; Ger: Scgel Tillen. 
SHAKEDOWN CRUISE, A journey of 
varying length made by a new vessel for 
the purpose of running in and adjusting 
machinery and instnirnonls, as well as 
familiarizing the c-rew with the working and 
handling of the ship. Shakedown cruises of 
merchant vessels arc relatively short, but 
naval vessels usually voyage several thou- 
sand miles. 

SHAKE OUT. To shake out a reef; that 
is, to untie the reef points and spread more 
canvas. 

Fr: Larguer; Ger: Amlassen. 

SHAKES. Parts of casks or barrels knocked 
down for shipment. 

SHALLOP. A hig-riggod, two-masted fish- 
ing boat. This term was also applied to an 
open boat propelled by oars or sails, for use 
in shallow waters. (Obsolete.) 

SHALLOW. An area of water where the 
depth is relatively slight. 

Fr: Petit fond; JIaut fond; Ger: Untiefe, 
SHALLOW FLOOR, A floor of compara- 
tively small depth, as found in single- 
bottom vessels, 

Fr: Varangue Basse; Ger: Niedrige 
Bodenwrange, 

SHAMAL. A northwesterly wind of the 
Persian Gulf. 

SHANGHAI-ING. Unlawful practice of 
procuring or inducing a person by force, 
threat or misrepresentation, or while the 
person is intoxicated, to go on board ship or 
to enter into a vessel to perform service or 
labor thereon. 

SHANK PAINTER. The rope or chain 
securing the fluke of an anchor on the bill- 
board to a toe of the tumbler arm. 

Fr: Sene Bosse; Ger: Rustleine, 
SHANTY. A sailor^s song, especially one 
which was sung in former days during heavy 
work such as mastheading a topsail yard, 
weighing anchor and in general during all 
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work where unisoa and strength were 
required. Shanties were of two kinds: those 
sung at the capstan and those sung when 
hauling on a rope. Also called chantey. 
SHAOSING OR HANGCHOW BAY 
JUNK. A three-masted trading junk 
originating from the port of Shaosing on 
the Yung Ho River, Province of Chekiang. 
These junks are chiefly engaged in carr5dng 
firewood, charcoal, and cotton from Che- 
kiang ports to Shanghai. The largest are 
about 100 ft. long and carry up to 3000 
piculs (180 tons). The hull is fiat-bottomed 
with swim-headed bows and square transom 
stern. Portable decking. They have a very 
light draft and carry leeboards. 

Waters, D. W., Hangchow Bay trader and 
fisher, Manners Mirror, London, vol. 33, 
January, 1947. 

SHAPE. A structural section or girder. 

See Bar. 

SHARKI. Local southeasterly wind which 
blows during the winter months in the Per- 
sian Gulf and reaches force 7 (Beaufort 
Scale). Also called ^‘Kaus.’’ 

SHARKS’ MOUTH. An opening in an 
awning where masts and stays pierce it. 
SHARP BILGE. A sharply curved bilge, 
as found in flat-floored hulls. Also called 
hard bilge. 

Fr: Bouchain Yij; Ger: Scharje Kimm- 
Tundung. 

SHARP-BOTTOMED. A hull with con- 
siderable rise of floors. 

Fr: A Varangues acculees; Ger: Scharf 
gehauL 

SHARPIE. Long, flat-bottomed, center- 
board boat used for pleasure or fishing in the 
U. S. The original rig consisted of two short 
masts which carried a triangular leg-of- 
mutton sail extended by a horizontal sprit. 
Racing sharpies have a large single sail 
laced to a boom. The floor or bottom of a 
sharpie is usually rockered or rounded up at 
both ends. Length/Beam ratio is from four 
to five. As a rule the boat is decked at both 
ends. The Florida sharpie employed in the 
Gulf Coast fisheries is the largest of this 
typ0 of boats. Length over-all 56 ft. Beam 
12 ft. Depth from bottom of garboard to 
top of gunwale 4 ft. (Average.) 

It is rigged with two leg-o-mutton sails. 
The New England Sharpie has an over-all 
length of about 35 feet, beam 19 feet 9 
inches. It is decked at ends with a large 
cockpit in center. The North Carolina 
Sharpie used in operating pound nets is 


smaller than the above: its length over-all 
is only about 28 feet. The sails are of the 
jib headed pattern with sprits. The mainsail 
is loose footed. 

Chapelle, H. I., Amencan Sailing Craft, New 
York, 1936. 

SHARPSHOOTER. 1. A double-ended, 
decked sailing boat from the Bahama 
Islands, with short hollow entrance, long 
run, and gi*eatest beam forward of amid- 
ships. Raking stem and sternpost. The rig 
consists of a mast stepped in the bow with 
leg-of-mutton sail. Length over-all 24 ft. 
Keel 20 ft. Breadth 9 ft. (Typical.) 

Chapelle, H. I., Bahama Sharpshooters, 
Yachting, New York, vol. 53, August, 1932. 

2. Local name given in the eighteen 
sixties to a type of New England fishing 
schooner because of its reputed sharpness 
in deadrise and waterlines. Also called file 
bottom. Now extinct. 

SHARP STERN. A pointer stern of tri- 
angular section, stem and sternpost being 
alike, and with outboard rudder. It is fre- 
quently found in lifeboat constmction. Also 
called lifeboat stem or whaleboat stern. In 
the construction of small craft the sharp 
stern possesses certain advantages: it is 
cheap to build and perfect longitudinal bal- 
ance of hull under seagoing conditions is 
more easily obtained by its use, giving 
greater comfort in rough weather. The objec- 
tions are mainly a loss of initial stability 
due to the lack of buoyancy aft and the cur- 
tailing of deck space and of room below deck. 

Fr: Arriere Pointu; Ger: Scharf er Heck, 
SHARP UP. The position of the yards in 
a square rigged vessel when braced as nearly 
fore and aft as the rigging will allow. 
SHASHA. An Arab raft or float made of 
date sticks, used on the Batira coast of the 
Gulf of Oman for fishing and for communi- 
cating with native craft anchored off shore. 
It is made of two bunches tied together at 
the small end to form the stem. The thick 
ends are joined to form the skeleton of the 
float which is filled up with palm barh 
coconut fiber. Their length is about 12 ft 
and they hold one or two men. 
SHA-TENG. Sampan of Canton Rive] 
used to ferry passengers. The central part o: 
the boat has a cabin. Length 24 to 28 ft 
Breadth 6 to 8 ft. 

SHAY. A local name given in Ipswich Bay 
Mass., to the Isle of Shoals boat. 

See Isle of Shoals Boat. 

SHEAR LEGS. See Sheerlegs. 
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SHEATHING. 1. A covering fastened to 
the underwater body of wooden, composite, 
or steel hulls as a protection against ship 
worms and marine growths of all kinds. 
Zinc, galvanized iron, or copper are used. 
In iron-fastened hulls, copper is not used, 
in order to avoid electrolytic action between 
dissimilar metals. Over brass or treenail 
fastenings, copper sheathing is very satis- 
factory and is frequently used. Heavy brown 


the metallic sheathing to the hull of a 
wooden vessel. They arc from % in. to 2% 
in. long with large polished countersunk 
flat heads which do not encourage the 
adhesion of weeds. 

Fr: Clou a Douhlage; Ger: KwpjerhavJt^ 
nngcl. 

SHEATHING PAPER. A coarse paper 
laid in several thicknesses under the copper 
sheathing of a wooden vessel. 





SHEAVE 

f> ROLLER BUSHINS 
C PIN 


A WOOPEN SHEAVE 
B POLLER SHEAVE 
C METAaiC SHELVE 
P SELTIUBRICATINGSHEAVE 


Sheave 


paper, well tarred and oiled, or sheets of felt 
are laid between the sheathing and the 
planking. 

Fr: Douhlage; Ger: Kupferhaut; Boden- 
beschlag. 

See Deck Sheathing. 

Hot-rolled or cold-rolled copper sheets 
weighing from 14 to 16 ounces per square 
foot are generally used for sheathing. The 
former is more pliable and easier to fit over 
curves but the cold rolled metal gives a 
better surface. The sheathing is generally 
carried up to a height of about 3 in, above 
designed waterline and kept parallel to it. 
Wood treated with creosote is often used to 
sheathe barges and lighters. 

2. Light sheet metal covering over insu- 
lation applied to bulkhead or overhead 
plating. 

SHEATHING NAIL. A cast nail made of 
an alloy of copper and tin, used in fastening 


Fr: Papier d douhlage; Ger: Putter'- 
pappe, 

SHEATH KNIFE. A knife without clasp 
worn by seamen. It fits into a leather sheath 
attached to a belt. 

Ger: Scheidemesser. 

SHEAVE. A grooved wheel in a block, 
mast, yard, and so on, over which a rope 
passes. The sheave, which is bushed, rotates 
upon the pin. Sheaves are made of wood, 
bronze, or galvanized cast-iron or steel. For 
running rigging where severe or heavy inter- 
mittent strains arc expected, as in the case 
of runners and topping lifts, brass sheaves 
are used. 

Fr: RSa; Ger: Scheibe, 

See Dead Sheave, Disc Sheave, Dumb 
Sheave, Half Sheave, Roller 
Sheave, Self-Lubricating Sheave, 
Spoke Sheave* 
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SHEAVE-HO--SHEER MOLD 


Wooden sheaves are made of lignum vitae 
wood bushed with bronze. Iron or steel 
sheaves are used with flexible wire rope to 
prevent galvanic action, which would soon 
damage the rope. They are of much greater 
diameter than those for fiber rope (15 to 20 
times the ropers diameter). The groove 
should fit the rope accurately so as to sup- 
port it for one third of its circumference. 
In practice the diameter of the groove at 
the bottom should be 1/16 in. greater than 
the diameter of the rope, with an angle of 
flare from 50 to 60 degrees. 

Ratio of diameter to thickness (wooden 


sheaves) : 

Heavy purchase falls 4 

Running gear 5 

Boat falls 6 


SHEAVE-HO. A cry raised when the 
blocks of a tackle have come together by 
hauling or the tackle is two-blocked, and 
it is necessary to overhaul it. 

SHEBAR. Name given by the Swahili 
people on the east coast of Africa to a small 
Arab dhow with sharp stern. 
SHEEPSHANK. A hitch made in a rope 
to shorten it. It is formed by making a long 
bight in the rope, and taking a half hitch 
near each end. It remains secure only as long 
as there is a strain on the rope. 

Ft: Jamhe de chien; G^r: Trompeten- 
stick ; y erkurzwngstrompete. 

See Knotted Sheepshank, Toggled Sheep- 
shank. 

SHEEPSHANK WITH REEF, A variety 
of sheepshank which is more secure than the 
ordinary or plain sheepshank. 

SHEER. 1. The longitudinal curvature of 
the deck at side between stem and stem- 
post. In amplitude, it is equal to from 2 to 
4 per cent of length in merchant vessels. The 
lowest point of sheer is located amidships in 
cargo vessels. Passenger vessels and yachts 
are generally designed with low point of 
sheer at 0.6 to 0.7 of the length from the 
stem. The forward sheer is about two thirds 
and the after sheer about one third of the 
total sheer. 

Fr: Tonture; Ger: Sprung. 

2. The position in which a ship is some- 
times kept when riding at a single anchor 
in order to keep her clear of it. 

See Plank Sheer, Standard Sheer. 
SHEER (to). To deviate from the line of 
the course so as to form a crooked and 
irregular path through the water. This may 
be due to the ship being difficult to steer, 
or to careless handling of the helm. 

Fr: Emharder; Ger: Scheren. 


SHEER CLEAT. 

See Whaleboat Chock. 

SHEER CURVE. 

See Sheer Line. 

SHEER DRAFT, A drawing which serves 
principally for the reproduction of a vessel’s 
lines in natural size on the mold loft floor. 
It consists of three plans, the sheer plan, the 
half-breadth plan, the body plan. Also called 
sheer drawing. 

Fr: Plan Longitudinal; Ger: Ldngenriss; 

Aufriss. 

See Lines. 

SHEER HEAD LASHING. A lashing 
secured to the legs of sheers with cross turns 
and a reef knot. When the legs are separated 
the lashing is tautened. 

Fr: Amarrage en Portugaise; Ger: 
Kopflaschung. 

SHEER HULK. A vessel or any floating 
structure fitted with sheer legs and used in 
a harbor for lifting heavy weights and 
placing or removing masts. 

Fr: PontoU'^Mature; Ger: Hulk mit 
Mastenkran. 

SHEERING BATTEN, SHEER BAT- 
TEN. A wooden batten fixed to the frames 
after erection, for fairing the landings of 
shell plates, in relation to the sheer line. 
Fr: Lisse de Construction; Ger: Spriet^ 
latte; Spreizlatte; Sente. 
SHEERLEGS. Also shear legs. A triangu- 
lar weight handling framework consisting of 
two spars or girders fastened together near 
the top, with their lower ends spread out 
to form a base. The legs are steadied by 
guys, and the hoisting tackle is suspended 
from the apex. Used in harbors and dock- 
yards for handling heavy weights from ship 
to shore and vice versa. 

Fr: Bigues; Ger: Bock; Mastenkran. 
SHEER LINE. The longitudinal curve of 
the rail or decks which shows the variation 
in height above water or freeboard 
throughout the vessel’s entire length. Also 
called sheer curve. 

Fr: lAgne de Tonture; Ger: Decksprung- 
linie. 

SHEER MAST. A mast made of two poles 
fitted triangle fashion on the principle of 
sheers and stepped on each side of the boat. 
Common to prahus and other craft of the 
Eastern seas. 

Fr: Mat Bipode; Ger: Zweiheinmast. 
SHEER MOLD. A long thin plank foi 
adjusting the rail line on the ship’s side ir 
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order to form the sheer of the ship. One of 
its edges is curved to the extent of the sheer 
intended to be given. 

Ger: Strakmallung. 

SHEER MOLDING. A molding which 
follows the upper deckline on the outside 
of the planking or plating. Also called sheer 
rail. 

Fr: Lisse de Plat~Bord; Ger: Behan- 
deckelleiste, 

SHEER OFF. To move away from. The 
opposite of to bear toward. 

SHEER PLAN. A plan showing the 
longitudinal, vertical section passing through 
the median line of a vessel. Also called 
sheer draft, inboard profile. 

Fr: Plan Longitudinal; fier: Ldngsriss; 
Aufriss, 

SHEER POLE. An iron bar or wooden 
batten seized across the shrouds above the 
upper deadeyes or the turnbuckle serving 
as a first ratline. Also called sheer batten. 
It is generally provided with belaying pins. 

Fr: Quenouillette ; Ger: Bockstange; 
Spreelatte. 

SHEER RATLINE, A name given to 
every fifth ratline which extends to the 
swifter and after shroud. 

Fr: Enflechure Bdtarde; Ger: Spring- 
weheleine. 

SHEER STRAKE. Strake of shell plat- 
ing running next to the main, or strength- 
deck, its upper edge having the curvature 
or sheer of the vessel. The sheer strake 
forms with its adjacent stringer plate the 
top flange of the ship girder, and for this 
reason is always of increased thickness. 

Fr: Virure de Carreau; Ger: Farbegang; 
Scheergang. 

SHEET. 1. A rope or chain fastened to 
one or both of the lower corners of a sail, 
and used to extend it or to change its 
direction. The ropes, in the square sails 
above the course, by which the clews are 
extended. In the courses, each clew has a 
tack and sheet, the tack being used to 
extend the weather clew, and the sheet the 
lee clew. In fore-and-aft sails, except gaff 
topsails, the sheet secures the after lower 
corner and the tack the forward lower cor- 
ner. In studding sails the tack secures the 
outer clew and the sheet the inner one. 

Fr: Ecoute; Ger: SekoL 

2. A term which distinguishes the thinner 
from the thicker plates used in shipbuilding. 
A plate % in. in thickness is called a 


‘■‘sliGcl/’; above that thickness it is called a 
“plate.” 

Fr: Fcuillard; Ger: Fcinblech; Eisen- 
blech. 

SHEET ANCHOR. A spare anchor for- 
merly carried in the waist of the ship, as 
far forward as convenient. Soinotimcs called 
waist anchor. It was the largest anchor 
aboard and wjis kojit ready for use in an 
emergency, with cable bcait. Sla'ct anchors 
arc nowadays generally called spare bower 
or best bower. 

Fr: Anerc de Vcille; Ger: P flick tanker; 
Em tanker. 



Bend Single. Bend Double. 

Sheet Bond 

SHEET BEND. A typo of double hitch 
made by pjissing tho end of one rope 
through the bight of another, around both 
parts of the other, and under its own part. 
Also called single bond, bcckot bend, swab 
hitch, signal halliard bend. It is used for 
joining two ropes, especially when of differ- 
ent sizes, also in bending small sheets to the 
clews of sails, and in bending flags where 
snap hooka are not fitted. 

Fr: Noeud d'ficouto simple; Ger: Eitir 
fachcT Schotenstek. 

SHEET HOME. To strain or haul on a 
sheet until the foot of a sail is as straight 
and as taut as possible. 

Fr: Border Plat; Border d> Joindre; Ger: 
Vorschoten. 

SHEET ICE, A thin layer of new ice, 
smooth and level. 

Fr: Couche de Qlace; Ger: Fldoheneis; 
Eisschild, 

SHEET IRON. 

See Sheet. 

SHEET IRON BOARD. A platform 
sling especially designed for handling struc- 
tural steel of short lengths and other simi- 
larly heavy and hard commodities. It is 
9% ft. long, 4 ft, wide, A narrower type, 



SHEET LIGHTNING-SHELL CHOCK 


12 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, is used for small 
strips of sheet iron, reinforcing steel, pipes, 
tubes and other similar metal shipments. 
SHEET LIGHTNING. The reflection of 
fork lightning. Also called summer light- 
ning. 

Fr: Exhalaison; Ger: Wetterleuchten; 
Fldchenhlitz, 

SHEETS. The spaces in the forward and 
afterends of a row boat, not occupied by- 
oarsmen. 

See Flowing Sheets, Foresheets, Off-set 
Sheets, Stern Sheets. 

SHEET WINCH. Small hand winch with 
vertical barrel, used on sailing yachts for 
handling jib sheets, with an average load 
from three-quarters to one and one-half 
tons. A similar winch with horizontal barrel 
attached to the bulwark railing was used 
on merchant sailing vessels for trimming 
the fore and main sheets. 

Ger: Schotenvdnde ; Relingswinde. 
SHELF. 1. An inner timber or line of 
timbers which follows the sheer of the ves- 
sel and is bolted to the underside of the 
beams to strengthen the frame and sustain 
the deck. The term “lock shelf^^ is used when 
the beam is locked to the shelf by means 
of a key piece, a coak or any other projec- 
tion which fits into a corresponding score 
in the underside of the beam. 

Fr: Bauquiere; Ger: Balkweger. 

2. In launching, a series of brackets riveted 
to the shell plating forming a bearing sur- 
face for the heads of the forepoppets. Also 
called poppet shelf. It is used when launch- 
ing large heavy vessels to prevent the 
poppets from slipping upward. 

3 . The zone of the ocean bottom extend- 
ing from the line of permanent immersion to 
the depth where there is a 'marked steep 
descent toward the great depths. 

Fr: Plateau; Ger: Schelff. 

See Continental Shelf, Metacentric Shelf. 
SHELL. 1. The wooden or metal easing 
of a block in which the sheaves revolve. 
It may be all wood, with a rope strap, wood 
with internal iron strap, or all metal. Ash 
or elm are used for wooden shells; steel or 
composition for metal shells. 

Fr: Caisse; Ger: Gehduse. 

2. The outer hull of a ship. 

See Paying ShelL 

SHELL BOSSING. A local swelling of the 
shell plating and frames found in twin- and 
quadruple-screw vessels where the propeller 


shafts pierce the hull. Also called shaft 
bossing. It terminates nearly at right angles 
to the shell, where the shaft enters in a 
casting called a spectacle frame. Shaft 
bossings not only reduce resistance but 
also have the advantage of strengthening 
the afterend of the ship and obviate the 



Section Through Framed Bossing 



possibility of damage to exposed shafts, 
as is the case when struts are fitted. Pro- 
pulsion resistance is increased 10 to 12 per 
cent in twin-screw ships if bossings are 
installed. 

Fr: Aileron; Ger: Wellenkose. 

SHELL CHOCK. One of the closely fit- 
ting chocks placed in the waterway spaces 
of a 'tween deck between the stringer bar 
and shell plating. Various materials such as 
wood covered with cement, a mixture of 
coke and cement, or concrete are used. 
Experience having shown that cement or 
concrete, being inelastic, hare a tendency 
to crack and break away from the shell and 
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frames, the latest practice is to use a mix- 
ture of large gravel and an asphalt by- 
product with a high melting point. The 
gravel is laid first within the space and then 
the asphalt is poured in hot. 

Fr: Accotar; Ger: Aufklotzung. 

SHELL EXPANSION PLAN. A plan 
which provides information for the order- 
ing, manufacturing, and fitting of outside 
shell plating. 

Fr: Plan de developpement de horde; 

Ger : Plattenabwicklungszeichmmg. 

The principal data usually indicated on 
this plan are : ordered dimensions and marks 
of each plate; position, form and thickness 
of all doubling plates; sizes and location of 


strako. The numbers of plates may run from 
forw.'ird aft or conversely. 

SHELTER. A light superstructure built 
at each end of the navigating bridge to 
afford a shelter for navigating officers. Also 
called wing shelter, bridge shelter. 

Fr: Cagnard; Ger: Schiitz; Windschutz. 
SHELTER DECK. A deck similar to an 
awning deck, differing from it in that the 
’tween deck space below is not included in 
the vessel’s not register tonnage. This omis- 
sion is allowed under existing tonnage laws 
on condition that somewhere in the deck 
an opening referred to as “tonnage opening” 
is arranged for without permanent means 
of closing it, and that no part of the ’tween 
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Shelter Deck Vessel. {Courtesy American Bureau of Bhiyping) 


cargo ports, sidelights, and all other open- 
ings; location of watertight bulkheads, tank 
mar^ns and divisions, declcs, stringers, 
bilge keels and fenders; breadths of land- 
ings, lapped joints, and butt straps; size 
and spacing of rivets. 

Since the outside hull form of a ship 
cannot be geometrically developed, this 
plan is not a correct expansion of the shell 
plating. It is necessary therefore to make a 
wooden model called the plating model, and 
lay off the plates on it. 

SHELL LANDINGS. The points of inter- 
section of the frames with the edges of the 
various shell plates as shown on the shell 
expansion plan. 

SHELL LONGITUDINAL. In a longi- 
tudinally framed hull one of the closely 
spaced stiffeners riveted or welded to the 
shell plating. 

Fr: Memhrure Longitudinale de Bordi; 

Ger : Aussenhautldngsspant, 

SHELL PLATING. A collective term for 
the outer plating of a vessel, comprising 
bottom plating, bilge plating, and side 
plating. 

Fr: Bordi Extirieur; Ger: Amsenhaut. 

Shell plating is laid in longitudinal 
strakes, the first one being nearest to the 
keel. Plates vary in thickness according to 
their position, being thickest amidships and 
tapering in thickness toward each end of 
the hull. For convenience in working, shell 
plates are numbered and lettered, each 
strake corresponding to a letter, the strake 
nearest to the keel being known as “A” 


deck space under the shelter deck is par- 
titioned off or enclosed in a permanent 
manner. 

Fr: Shelter Deck; Gor: Bchutzdeck. 
SHELTER-DECK VESSEL. A type of 
ship with a full length superstructure above 
the principal deck, the superstructure being 
of lighter construction than would be 
required for a ship of full scantlings to the 
uppermost continuous dock. Also called 
complete superstructure veasel. Shelter-deck 
vessels may be of the three-island type, or 
with erections of various kinds built over 
the shelter deck. The shelter ’tween deck 
spaces can be excluded from the net ton- 
nage (except in calculating the Suez Canal 
charges) and duos need be paid only on 
such spaces as are actually occupied by 
cargo. The ship is made subject to certain 
restrictions on freeboard and draft, corre- 
sponding to permitted methods for tempo- 
rary closing of openings and scuppers in 
the shelter deck space, 

Fr: Navire Shelter Dock; Ger: Schutz- 
deckschiff. 

Shelter-deck vcasels when considered as 
cargo carriers have approximately 10 per 
cent more cubic capacity per ton dead- 
weight than^ the single-aeck or two-deck 
vessels. Their gross tonnage is about 13 
per cent less and their net tonnage 12 per 
cent. The cost of the shelter-deck vessel is 
practically the same as that of the single- 
deck vessel, but is slightly higher per ton 
deadweight than that of the two-decker* 




Shelter Deck Vessel 


A. Main Deck J. Gunwale Bar 

B. Shelter Deck K. Shell Bar 

C. Hatch Coaming L. Stringer Bar 

D. Hatch Beams M. Beam Knee 

E. Hatch Carrier N. Frame 

F. Hatch Cover O. Tankside Bracket 

G. Bulwarks P. Gusset Plate 

H. Half Beam R. Margin Plate 

I. Stringer Plate S. Floor Plate 


T. Tank Top Plating 7. Hold PiUar 

U. Side Girder 8. Deck Girder 

V. Centre Girder 9. Bulkhead 

1. Keel Plate 10. Hold Ceiling 

2. Garboard Strake 11. Bilge Ceiling 

8. Bottom Strake 12. Spar Ceiling 

4. Bilge Strake 

6. Side Plating 
6. Sheer Strake 


In the U. S. ^‘shelter-deck vessel” usually 
refers to any vessel having a continuous 
weather deck as opposed to the type 
having raised forecastle, bridge, and poop; 
and in referring to tankers applies to a 
vessel having three continuous steel decks, 
the uppermost of which is the strength 

Sjostrom, C. H., “Shelter Deck Cargo Ship,” 
Marine Engineering and Shipjmg Age, vol. 
40 (October, 1935). 

SHELVING SHORE. A shore gradually 
sloping towards the sea. 

SHERINGHAM CRABBER. An open 
beach boat from the east coast of England 
originating from Sheringham and used for 
inshore fishing with lines or crab pots. The 
hull is clinker-built, with sharp stem, 
rounded stem, and drop rudder. The frames 
are bent and joggled, closely spaced amid- 
ships, but wide apart toward the ends. The 
heavy top strake is pierced by rowlock 


holes. There are three thwarts, the forward 
one or mast thwart has double knees and 
hanging knee. The rig consists of a dipping 
lug. The tack hooks just forward of the 
stemhead. When fishing the sail is rolled 
round the yard and it and the mast are 
stowed forward out of the way. When the 
boat is beached it is carried up by the 
oars, which are passed right throu^ the 
rowlock holes. Four men can usually walk 
up the boat in this manner. Length over-all 
16 to 19 ft. Breadth 6 ft. 3 in. to 7 ft. 
SHETLAND HERRING BOAT. Sailing 
craft similar in construction to the fifie but 
different in rig, the lugsails being replaced 
by a gaff mainsail and small lug mizzen 
sheeted on a long outrigger. There are two 
headsails. Length of keel 45 to 65 ft. 
SHETLAND YAWL. A name sometimes 
given to the haaf boat or sixem. 
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SHEWE, A small Arab dhow used in the 
pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf. It is 
similar to the samhuk but smaller, its ton- 
nage rarely exceeding 15 tons. There is a 
slight difference in the manner in whitdi 
the timbers of the stempost are carried up 
into a pillar above the bow. 
SHIBARI-AMI-BUNE. Japanese fishing 
sampan from Hiroshima district working 
with an offshore seine net. The rig consists 
of one mast. Length, waterline, 32.5 ft. 
Breadth 11.2 ft. Depth 3.7 ft. Displacement 
10.5 tons. 

SHIELD. See Mask. 

SHIELDED ARC WELDING. The cus- 
tomary type of electric arc welding, in which 
the arc is shielded from injurious contact 
with the surrounding atmosphere during the 
fusion process by a protective layer of 
inert gases. These gases arc produced by 
coating the weld rod with the proper flux. 
This also results in the formation of an 
easily removable -slag after the arc has 
moved along, which covers and protects the 
weld from further oxidation during cooling. 
SHIFT. 1. To move from one berth to 
another a vessel in harbor or dock. 

Fr: Dihaler; Ger: Vcrholcn. 

2, To change direction, as the wind. 

Fr: Sauter; Ger: Umspnngcn ; Umlaufen. 
SHIFTING. 1. The transverse alteration 
in the position of a vship’s cargo with special 
reference to bulk cargoes. It is generally 
caused by the inclination of the vessel, 
either by the amplitude of rolling or by a 
heavy list during a certain length of time. 

Fr: Eipage; Ger: Ubergehung; Ver- 
schiehung. 

2. A tugboat charge for moving a vessel 
from one berth to another in a harbor. 

Fr: Frais de Dehalage; Ger: Verholungs’- 
kosten, 

3 . Any object or gear which is only 
temporarily fixed or attached on board. 

Fr: Volant; Mobile; Ger: Schlinger. 
SHIFTING BACKSTAY. Backstay used 
with fore-and-aft rig, but only as neceasity 
requires. Also called running backstay, pre- 
venter, runner, Such stays are shifted when 
the vessel goes about so that the weather 
ones will be taut and the lee ones slack. 
Shifting backstays are set up with their own 
permanent tackle and act as preventer stays 
for the topmast when the vessel is under a 
press of sail. Eunning backstays are on the 
border line between running and standing 


rigging. They perform the function of 
stiinding rigging in that, they help stay the 
mast but they a.re liandled like running 
rigging in that the lower end terminates 
with an eye to whii‘h a tackle is attached. 

Fr: Galhauhan Volant; Ger: Sohlinger- 
pardiinc; Borg I mi. 

SHIFTING BALLAST. Pigs of iron, bags 
of sand, and so on, used as balhust in open 
sailing boats and capjiblo of being moved 
about to trim ilio vessel. Also called port- 
able ballast. 

Fr: Lest Volant; Ger: Luvhallast; Flie- 
gender Ballast; Lebcnder Ballast. 
SHIFTING BEAM. A portable beam fit- 
ted in a hatchway for the purpose of sup- 
porting the hatch carvers. The ends of the 
beams are fil.t-tal in .slolied (jarriers attached 
to the inside of the hatchway coamings. 
Also called hatch beam, bridle beam, hatch 
web. 

Fr: Barrot 7nohile; Ger: Schiehebalken, 
SHIFTING BOARDS. Fore-and-aft bulk- 
head made of loose ])lanking, temporarily 
fixed to the middle-lino pillars in a ship’s 
hold to prevent bulk evargo, (ispecially grain, 
from shifl.ing tlwo to the motion of the ship. 
Sometimes called ])orin))le grain bulkhead. 
Vessels which generally carry grain in bulk 
arc required by statutory regulations to 
have shifting boards in all holds and Tween 
docks in whi<di it is so carried. In many 
vessels shifting boards are replaced by a 
permanent steel grain bulkhead. Shifting 
boards arc also used as closing appliances 
for tonnage openings in end bulkheads. 

Fr: Bardis; Gor: Losnehmhares Oetreide^ 
schott; ScMingcrschoit. 

SHIFTING CHOCK. A boat chock fitted 
with hinges and provided with a catch so 
that the boat may be launched outboard 
without any preliminary lifting by boat 
tackles. 

Fr: Chnnticr d Rahaitcment; Ger: 
Klappbnre Bootsklampe, 

SHIFTING IRON. One of the fittings in 
the form of iron clasps or hook bolts secured 
to the hold pillars of a vessel carrying grain 
in bulk, to support the shifting boards. 
SHIFTING SAND. Sand of small parti- 
cle size which drifts with the action of the 
water or wind. 

Fr: Sable Mouvant; Ger: Treibsand* 
SHIFTING-STOCK ANCHOR. An anchor 
fitted with a movable stock which has one 
extremity bent at a right angle which per- t 
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mits it to be brought along the shank by 
taking out a forelock. 

Fr: Ancre a Dejaler; Ger: Anker mit 
heiklappharem Stock. 

SHIFT OF BUTTS. A carefully planned 
disposition of the butt joints throughout 
the whole surface of plating or planking in 
order to prevent the occurrence of any line 
of weakness due to the alignment of joints, 
which would form a line of probable rup- 
ture compared with a solid surface. 

Fr: Decroisement des Abouts; Ger: 
Stossverteilung. 


going vessels of every kind. A ship may also 
be defined as a masted vessel larger than 
a boat and suitable for navigation on the 
high seas. In maritime law and prize law 
the word ship is equivalent to vessel and it 
is not the form, the construction, the rig, the 
equipment or the means of propulsion that 
makes a ship, but the purpose and business 
of the craft as an instrument of marine 
transportation. A ship is bom when she is 
launched and becomes a subject of admiralty 
jurisdiction from the moment her ke^ 
touches the water. 




SHIM. A piece of wood or iron, inserted 
in a slack place in a frame, plank, or plate 
to fill out a fair surface or line. Also 
applied to thin layers of metal or other 
material used to true up a bed plate or a 
machine, or inserted in bearings to regulate 
clearance. 

SHIN. To climb a mast, rope or spar by 
using hands and legs only when there are 
no rungs, steps or the like. 

SHINGLE. Coarse gravel or small, 
rounded stones. Formerly used as ballast 
for sailing vessels. It measures about 23 
cu. ft. to the ton. 

Fr: Galet; Ger: 'Qrant; Meerhies; 
Oerdlle. 

SHIP. A ship may be defined as a vessel 
of considerable size adapted to navigation. 
The word is used as a general term for sea- 


Fr: Navire; Ger: Schijf; Fahrzeug. 

SHIP (to). 1. To ship the oars means to 
put them in the rowlocks ready for use. To 
place an object in its working position. 

Fr: Border; Armer; Ger: Klarmachen. 

2. To bring within the ship; to load, 

Fr: Embarquer; Ger: Einschifen; 7er- 

hden. 

3. See Sign on (to), 

SHIP BISCUIT. Hard biscuit consisting 
of flour, water or milk and salt, which does 
not deteriorate when stored for long 
periods and therefore is suitable for use 
on board ship. Also called hard bread, hard- 
tack, pilot bread, sea biscuit, ship’s bread. 
Fr: Biscvdt de Mer; Ger: Schiffshrot; 
Hartbroi. 

SHIPBREAZING. The demolition or 
cutting up of vessels which are unfit for 
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sea or obsolete, and are therefore commer- 
cially unproductive. Such vessels, after 
having been stripped, are cut up into scrap 
for use in steel works. 

Fr: Demolition de Navires; Ab- 

wrackung. 

Rossell, H. E., Scrapping Warships, Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engiiieei’S, 
Transactions, vol. 32 (New York, 1924). 
SHIP BROKER. Any person or firm 
securing passenger and freight for line ves- 
sels, obtaining cargoes for vessels, seeking 
charter traffic, providing shippers with their 
tonnage requirements at the time and place 
where required, and so on. Those who nego- 
tiate the purchase and sale of ships arc also 
styled “ship brokers”; as well as the agents 
who, on a commission basis represent the 
owners of a vessel in ports where they have 
no branch offices. 

Fr: Consignataire de Navires; Courtier 
Maritime; Ger: Schijjsmahler, 

The services of a ship broker extend to 
berthing and victualing the ship, engaging 
and paying the crew, arranging ^ charters, 
canvassing for cargo, collecting freight pay- 
ments, arranging to load and dLscharge 
cargo, settling claims arising from loss or 
damage to cargo, and in fact, acting in 
every way on behalf of the owners. 
SHIPBUILDER. A builder of vessels as 
distinguished from a naval architect, who 
is a designer of vessels. Shipbuilders are 
usually, but not necessarily, naval architects 
as well. In the smaller shipbuilding yards 
there are no naval architects. 

Fr: Constructeur de Navires; Ger: 
Schiffsbauer. 

SHIPBUILDING LIEN (U, S.). A lion 
for labor and materials furnished toward 
the original construction of a vessel. It is 
not a maritime lien and cannot be enforced 
in an Admiralty court. 

SHIP CANAL. An artificial waterway of 
more or leas uniform dimensions, suitable 
for seagoing vessels. 

Fr: Canal Maritime; Ger: Seekanal. 
SHIP CHANDLER. A dealer in cordage, 
canvas, and all other articles connected with 
the furnishing of a ship. A merchant who 
supplies vessels with all kinds of stores, 

EV: Foumisseur de Navires; Ger: Schifis- 
lieferant ; Sckiffshdndler, 

SHIP CHANNEL. 

See Fairway. 

SHIP DUNNAGE. Material such as 
boards, planks, braces, cordwood, scantling, 


shiplap, separation cloths, dunnage paper, 
used for dunnaging in shii)s’ holds. 
SHIPENTINE (U. S.). A vessel in which 
the three forward masts are square-rigged 
and the aftermast fore-and-aft rigged. In 
Great Britain called four-masted bark. The 
names of masts are: foremjist, mainnuist, 
mizzenmast and jigger niiust. The fore-, 
main-, and mizzenmasts are usually of same 
height. This rig has been adopted for vessels 
with gross tonnage rjinging from 1400 
(Tweedsdalc, 1877) to 3500 {Sortiali, 1892). 

Fr: Quatre Mats Barque; Ger: Viermast- 
barkc. 

In the United States the term “four- 
masted bark” is occiusionally used to denote 
a vessel square-rigged on two masts and 
schooner-rigged on the other two. 
SHIPFITTER, One who lays out the 
shape, location of rivet holes, and bevelings 
upon the plates and shapes of which the ship 
is constructed. In addition to laying out 
from templates supplied by the loftsman, 
he also makes or lifts templates himself 
directly from the ship for parts of special 
shape and sees that they are properly shaped 
and fitted into place. The contraeding ship- 
fitter is one who takes a contract to lay 
out the material for some struct\iral part 
of the vessel md\ as a ke('l, a dock, or the 
shell plating, and to sot it up on the ship 
ready for riveting. 

Sec Plater. 

SHIP FOREMAN. A stevedore who 
superintends the work of loading or dis- 
charging an entire vessel with the assistance 
of several hatch foremen. 

SHIP GIRDER. The main body of a ves- 
sel, when exposed to longitudinal bending, 
either hogging or sagging, may be likened 
to a hollow box girder, which has its prin- 
cipal strength in the top and bottom flanges. 
The top flange of the ship girder consists of 
the main deck (uppermost continuous deck) 
plating, dock stringers, and sheer strakes. 
The bottom flange consists of the bottom 
plating, keel, garboard strakes, B & C 
strakes, and any continuous longitudinal 
girders in way of the bottom. A continuous 
inner bottom also contributes to the lower 
flange. 

See Hog, Sag, Section Modulus. 

The side webs of the ship girder are 
composed of the side plating, which takes 
up the shearing stresses. The maximum 
stress in the deck or bottom when the ship 
ia in lonicitudmaJ bending is equal to the 
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bending moment divided by the sections 
modulus. 

SHIP HOUR (U. S.). A unit of labor 
time which represents the time a ship 
remains alongside a pier for the purpose of 
loading or discharging cargo. 
SHIPKEEPER, 1, The member of the 
crew in charge of a whaling vessel when the 
master is himself taking an active part in 
the capture or lowers the boats. (Obsolete.) 

2. A watchman in charge of a vessel in 
port when there is no crew on board. 

SHIP LETTER, A letter conveyed by a 
merchant vessel which is not classified or 
subsidized as mail vessel. 

SHIPLOAD. As much cargo as will load 
a vessel to her proper load line or fill her to 
capacity. 

Fr: Cargaison; Ger: Schiffslast. 
SHIPMASTER’S LIEN. A lien which the 
master of a ship has by the maritime law 
and the custom of merchants on the freight, 
as against the owners, for the payment of 
seamen’s wages and other disbursements. 
SHIPMEN (G. B.). In British ports, long- 
shoremen working on board ship, as dis- 
tinguished from quaymen, who are employed 
only on land. 

SHIPMENT. 1. The act of placing goods 
on board a vessel. By prompt shipment is 
meant usually that goods must be shipped 
within 14 days from the date of the con- 
tract. 

Fr: Emharquement ; Ger: Verschijjung, 

2. The goods themselves when in transit 
to one consignee. 

SHIP MORTGAGE ACT (U. S.). An act 
passed by Congress in 1920 also known as 
section 30 of the Merchant Marine Act 1920, 
'which relates to the recording of sales, 
conveyances and mortgages of vessels of 
the United States. 

SHIPOWNER. One of the persons in 
whom is vested the title of property of a 
ship or ships. 

Fr: Proprietaire de Navires; Ger: Schijjs- 
eigentumer; Schiffseigner, 

See Berth Owner, Joint Owner, Manag- 
ing Owner, 

SHIPPED BILL OF LADING. A bill of 
lading issued only after the goods have 
actually been shipped on board the vessel, 
as distinguished from the received for ship- 
ment bill of lading. 

Fr: Connaissement Emharqui; Ger: Ah- 
ladekonnoseemenL 


SHIPPER. The person for whom the 
owners of a ship agree to carry goods, called 
“freight,” to a specified destination and at 
a specified price. AJso called consigner. The 
conditions under which the transportation 
is effected are stipulated in the bill of 
lading. 

Fr: Chargeur; Ger: Ablader; Belader. 
SHIPPER’S EXPORT DECLARATION. 
A custom house form filled by the shipper 
of goods to foreign countries. Also called 
Shipper’s Manifest. It mentions the marks, 
numbers, quantity, description and value of 
the goods at time and place of export. This 
document furnishes one of the bases for 
foreign trade statistics. 

Fr; Declaration d^ Exportation; Ger: 

Ausfuhrdeklaration ; Schijfszettel. 
SHIPPER’S GUARANTEE. An indem- 
nity given to a shipowner in exchange for 
clean bills of lading, for goods to which a 
clean mate’s receipt has not been issued. 
This practice prevents bills of lading being 
claused “weak cases,” “recoopered,” and so 
on, and may save annoying claims from 
consignees which will be difficult to rebut. 
SHIPPER’S MANIFEST. 

See Shipper’s Export Declaration. 
SHIPPER’S PAPERS. The papers or 
documents employed by the carrier and the 
shipper in their dealings with each other 
and also the papers which the shipper 
requires in his relations with government 
authorities, underwriters and consignees. 
They include: bill of lading, insurance 
policy or insurance receipt, shipping permit, 
dock receipt, shipper’s manifest, consular 
invoice, exporter’s invoice, certificate or 
origin. Also called shipping papers, shipping 
documents. 

Fr: Documents d* Emharquement; Ger: 

Verschiffungsdokumente; Verla- 

dungspapiere. 

Hodgson, A. tf.. Shipping Documents (Lon- 
don, 1929). 

SHIPPER’S PROTEST. A protest entered 
before a notary public against the master 
and owners of a vessel in consequence of 
the master’s refusal after notice to sign 
bills of lading in the customary form, i.e., 
without qualifications or exceptions con- 
cerning the goods shipped. 

SHIPPING. Ships when spoken of collec- 
tively. The body of ships that belongs to a 
country’s fleet, that frequent a particular 
port or harbor, or that are used for a certain 
purpose. The term is often broadly used in 
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law treatises as including the instrumen- 
talities of transportation by water, their 
regulations, ownership, and employment and 
the rights and liabilities connected with or 
growing out of them. 

Bryan, L. A., Principles of Water Tra7ispor- 
tation, New York, 1939; Berglund, A., Ocean 
Transportation, New York, 1931; Calvin 
and Stuart, The Merchant Shipping /ndus- 
try, New York, 1925; Kirkaldy, A. W., 
British Shipping, London, 1914; MacMur- 
ray, C. D., Shipping and Shipbrokmg, Lon- 
don, 1934; Zimmermann, E. W., Ocean 
Shipping, New York, 1921. 

SHIPPING BILL (G, B.). A form filled 
by an exporter of goods and delivered to 
the customs authorities before shipping 
goods for export. When the bill has been 
stamped and signed by the customs, the 
exporter is at liberty to move the goods. 
When presented to the customs officer at 
the dock, the shipping bill is the authority 
for him to allow the goods to be loaded on 
board the vessel named on the bill. 

Ft: Certificat d*Bmharquement; Grer: 
ZoUfreischein, 

SHIPPING BOARD (U. S.). A commis- 
sion of seven members created by Act of 
Congress in 1916 to encourage and develop 
the merchant marine of the United States. 
It was dissolved in 1933 and was replaced 
by the Maritime Commission in 1936. 
SHIPPING COMMISSIONER (U. S.). 
A government official of the United States 
who supervises all matters relating to mer- 
chant seamen as required by law. He affords 
facilities for engaging seamen by keeping a 
register of their names and characters. He 
superintends their engagement and dis- 
charge. He provides means for securing the 
presence on board at the proper times of 
men who are so engaged. Also called ship- 
ping master in British ports. 

Fr: Commissaire Maritime; itjer: 8ee^ 
mannsamt Bemtzer, 

SHIPPING DOCUMENTS. 

See Shipper's Papers, 

SHIPPING MASTER. 

See Shipping Commissioner. 

SHIPPING OFFICE (G. B.). An office 
maintained by the Board of Trade in Great 
Britain where seamen are engaged under the 
supervision of a government official known 
as marine superintendent. Also called marine 
office. 

SHIPPING PERMIT (U. S.). A delivery 
or receipt note issued by a shipping firm' 


to a shipper of goods when an agreement 
has been reached in regard to freight rates 
and date of shipment on the goods to be 
transported. In Great Britain called ship, 
ping note. 

Fr: Permis d'embarquement; Billet 
d'embarquement; Billet de herd; 
Gcr: Lndcordcr; V arladungsschein] 
SchiffszettoL * 

The document instructs the receiving 
clerk at the dock or pier to accept delivery 
of certain goods for shipment by a named 
vessel to a given port. It is sometimes 
made out in two sections, one of which 
called receiving note, is returned to the 
shipper; the other, called mate's receipt 
retained by the shipping firm for making up 
the bill of lading from the particulars con- 
tained in the document. 

SHIPPING POOL. An agreement between 
shipping firnis by which the payment of a 
percentage of the freight or passage money 
collected by any of the conference lines is 
divided in certain agreed proportion among 
the firms belonging to the pool. 

Fr: Pool; Consortium; Ger: Schijfahrts- 
pool. 

Sec Money Pool, Traffic Pool, Working 
Pool, 

The form^ and administration of pools 
differ according to trade rc<iuircmonts. The 
simplest form is whore a single article or a 
certain chiss of articles is pooled without 
regard to the carriage of other cargo aboard 
the ship. This form of pool carries with it 
an allowance for acttial stevedoring, and 
sometimes other expenses that are the same 
with each line. This is known as the carry- 
ing charge. All monies received over and 
above the carrying charge are pooled and 
stibsequently divided in accordance with the 
agreed percentage for each line. In the long 
voyage services it is more customary to 
pool the entire cargo of eacjh vessel, with 
the usual allowance for the carrying charge. 
This equalization of earnings is often 
extended to a form that takes into con- 
sideration the operating costs of each ves- 
sel and these varying costs are brought to a 
common level, which is debited against the 
total earnings. The net profits are then 
apportioned ^ in the agreed percentages 
among the lines party to the agreement, 
Sickel, W. G., “Pooling Agreements,” 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Annals, voL 55 
(Sept., 1914). 

SHIPPING RING. 

See Conference. 

SHIPPING TON. A unit of measure used 
in marine transportation. The U. S. shipping 
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ton has a capacity of 40 cubic feet or 32.14 
U. S. bushels, or 31.16 Imperial bushels. The 
British shipping ton has a capacity of 42 
cu. ft. or 32.72 Imperial bushels, or 33.75 
U. S. bushels. 

SHIPPING VALUE, As used in marine 
insurance (cargo) policies, the prime cost 
of the goods to the insured, plus the 
expenses of and incidental to shipping, and 
the charges of insurance. 

SHIP’S AGENT. A person or firm who 
transacts all business in a port on behalf 
of shipowners or charterers. A permanent 
representative for a shipping line. Also 
called shipping agent. 

Fr: Consignataire de Navires; Gor: 
Schiffsagent, 

SHIP’S BILL OF LADING. A plain 
(unstamped) bill of lading retained by the 
master for record purposes. In case of vari- 
ance between this and the bill delivered to 
the shipper, the latter must control. Of the 
other two copies, one is retained by the 
shipper and the other is forwarded to the 
consignee. Also called captain’s bill of lading. 
SHIP’S CARPENTER. A petty officer, 
responsible directly to the chief officer, 
whose duties include the opening and bat- 
tening down of hatches and cargo ports; 
the sounding at regular intervals of the 
double-bottom and other tanks; the han- 
dling and upkeep of anchors and cables, 
wooden masts, and cargo booms; and the 
maintenance of wooden decks. In vessels 
fitted with rod-and-chain steering gear he 
must oil and inspect this gear daily. He has 
charge of the storm oil tanks and generally 
speaking must be able to effect all kinds of 
repairs not made by the engineers’ depart- 
ment. As far as possible, the work of the 
ship’s carpenter at sea is confined to day- 
worker’s hours. 

Fr: Charpentier de Bord; Grer: Schigs- 
zimmermann, 

SHIP’S CLERK. 

See Cargo Sheet Clerk. 

SHIP’S DOCTOR. A duly qualified medi- 
cal practitioner whom the statutes of most 
maritime countries require every seagoing 
vessel engaged in foreign trade to caipr 
when the number of persons on board is in 
excess of a specified figure. Also called medi- 
cal officer, sHp’s surgeon. 

Fr: Medecin de Bord; Ger: Schiffsarzt. 

He attends the passengers and crew in 
need of medical attention. T^e treatment 
of such passengers, however, is under their 


own control and they may accept or refuse 
the services of the ship’s doctor, who is in 
no sense the owner’s servant. He keeps a 
journal of practice and a record of all 
accidents, sickness, deaths, and births. He 
inspects the sanitary condition of the vessel 
with the master and other officers and is in 
charge of all medical and surgical supplies 
on board for both passengers and crew. 
SHIPSHAPE. Neat and well ordered. 
SHIP’S HOLIDAY. A day of exemption 
from work in accordance with the laws and 
customs of the nation whose flag the ship 
carries. 

Fr: Jour ferie du hord; 'Ger: Feiertag der 
Schifsmannschaft. 

SHIP’S HUSBAND. A duly registered 
person to whom the management of a ship 
or ships is entrusted by or on behalf of the 
owners. He is subject to the same liabilities 
as if he were the managing owner, althou^, 
according to some authorities, lacking power 
to bind the owners when the ship is in her 
home port. He has authority to contract 
for all necessary supplies, repairs, equip- 
ment, towage and salvage services to be 
rendered to the ship, enter into contract for 
her freight or chartering, hiring of officers 
and crew, and to do all acts necessary and 
proper for conducting the ship’s affairs in 
the usual way. 

Fr: Armateur Girant; Ger: Schijjsdispo^ 
nent; Korrespondentreeder, 

SHIP’S LOG BOOK. A nautical record 
compiled from entries taken from the rough 
log book. Also called ship’s log, smooth log 
book, mate’s Log. It is kept by the chief 
officer and signed by the master. In addition 
to the routine particulars of the navigation 
of the ship, entries are made of the following 
matters: any loss or damage to the ship or 
anything connected therewith, whether 
occasioned by the violence of the wind or 
sea or by any extraordinary cause or event, 
any stranding or collision or breakdown of 
machinery with full particulars of such 
damage; time when vessel is berthed and 
notice of readiness to load or discharge 
given; any cause operating to hinder or 
prevent the continuous working of cargo; 
the quantity of cargo dealt with on each 
day and an exact record of all times occu- 
pied. 

Fr: Journal de Bord; Journal de Route; 
Ger: Loghuch; Schijfstagehuch, 

See Scrap Log Book, Official Log Book. 
SHIP’S LANTERN. A heavy lantern well 
protected against injury by contact with 
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ropes, aud so on, and placed in the rigging 
or any other conspicuous place designated 
in the Eules of the Eoad, for the purpose 
of defining a vessel’s position at night, and 
indicating the type of vessel. 

Fr: Fanal de Bord; Ger: SchiJJslaterne. 

See Combined Lantern, Globe Lantern, 
Hurricane Lantern, Rules of the 
Road, Tricolored Lantern. 

SHIP'S MAGNETISM. The ship's mag- 
netism is chiefly due to induction in the 
earth’s magnetic field. Most of the ship’s 
metal is structural steel, which is inter- 
mediate in character between hard steel 
and soft iron. Deviation of the compass due 
to the ship’s magnetic field, 

Ger: Schiffsmagnetismus. 

SHIP'S NAME. The name of every regis- 
tered (merchant) vessel is marked upon 
each bow and upon the stern, and the home 
port is marked on the stern. Names are 
painted, gilded, or consist of cut, carved or 
cast Roman letters of light color on a dark 
background or vice versa, secured in place 
and distinctly visible. According to United 
States and British rules for merchant vessels 
the height of letters should not be less than 
4 in. They are usually made of cast naval 
brass, 

Ger: Schijfsname. 

A pleasure vessel or yacht is required to 
have its name and port of registry placed 
on some conspicuous portion of the hull. No 
change can be made in the name of a ship 
without written permission of the marine 
department in charge of the registration of 
vessels. 

SHIP'S NUMBER. Four letters of the 
International Code of Signals assigned to 
every registered vessel by the national gov- 
ernment to which it belongs. Also called 
signal letters, call letters. When it desires to 
make its identity known, the vessel hoists 
the flags corresponding to these letters. Lists 
are published by each country containing 
tables both of signal letters and of ships 
names arranged alphabetically. The top or 
first flag (square) indicates the nationality 
of the ship and, by international agreement 
one or two particular letters are allotted to 
each nationality. The number of all ships 
registered in Great Britain begin with letter 
''G” or Signal letters are also used 
for wireless call signals. 

Fr: Numiro Officiel; Lettres SignaU- 
tiques; Ger: Ordnungsnummer ; 
Signalbuchstaben, 


SHIP’S PAPERS. The papers or docu- 
ments required for the manirestaiion of the 
ownership and national character of a ves- 
sel and cargo and to show its compliance 
with the various laws of the country to 
which it belongs. They include: certificate 
of registry, register, clearance certificate, 
manifest, license, sea letter, piissport, muster 
roll, charter party (if any), bill of health, 
log book (official), ship’s articles, articles of 
agreement, bills of lading, builder’s certifi- 
cate (optional), bill of sale, freeboard cer- 
tificate, classification certificates, load-line 
certificate, radio certificate. 

Fr: Pa-fners de Bord; Ger: Sc?iiffsdokvr 
menie ; ScMJJapnpiare. 

SHIP'S REGISTER. The official record 
of partieularKS and description of a vessel 
Also called register. 

Fr: Immatriculation; Ger: Bchiffsregister. 
SHIP’S STAFF. The officers belonging to 
the different dc)>artmont« of a merchant 
vessel. It includes the deck and engine room 
officers, the ship’s doctor, purser and wire- 
less operator. 

Fr: Etnt-Major; Ger: BcMffsstab, 

SHIP STEEL. Mild steel manufactured 
by the open hearth procoas (acid or basic) 
and having a tensile strength of 26 to 32 
I tons per square inch with an elongation not 
less than 20 per cent on 8 in, for material 
of 0.375 in. thickness or above, and not 
less than 16 per cent for thinner material 
American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 81, Structural Medium Steel for 
Ships {Specifications), Washington, 1932; 
British Standards Institution, Standard 13, 
Structural Steel for Shipbuilding, 1942; 
Donaldson, J. W., ''Steel and Iron in Ship- 
building and Marine Engineering,” Iron and 
Steel Industry (London), voL 11, no. 1 and 3 
(1937); Hatfield, W. H., "Steel Metallurgy 
in ^ Relation to Marine Engineering and 
Shipbuilding,’* Junior Institution of Engi- 
neers (London), Journal, vol. 46 (1936). 
SHIP STORES. Provisions and supplies 
for use on board ship at sea or in port. 
Ship stores are sealed as nondurable by the 
customs. 

Fr: Approvisionnements de Bord; Ger: 

Schifjsbedarf. 

SHIP'S TIME. Local apparent time. Also 
called nautical time. On board ship the 
clocks are set every day at 12 o’clock when 
the sun crosses the meridian. When the 
difference of longitude is considerable the 
clocks are sometimes set three times daily, 
at 11 P.M., 3 A.M,, and 5 A.M. The civil mean 
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time of the zone in which a ship happens to 
be, as contrasted with Greenwich time. 

Fr: Heure du Bord; ,Ger: Schijfszeit; 

Borduhr, 

SHIP’S WARRANT. A document intro- 
duced by Great Britain in 1940 to supple- 
ment the “Navicert” system. It is issued to 
neutral ships whose owners or time-charter- 
ers have given satisfactory assurances to the 
Ministry of Shipping in London that all 
ships under their control will refrain from 
carrying on a contraband trade or a trade 
capable of proving of any benefit to the 
enemy. 

SHIP TIMBER. The term “timber” is 
applied to wood of sufficient size to be 
adapted for building or structural purposes, 
whether standing in the forest or after it 
has been felled. It is used to denote all 
pieces of wood of any importance employed 
in the construction of a ship but in particu- 
lar for those forming the frame. The word 
is also applied to the trunk or body of a 
tree after it has reached a diameter of eight 
inches. 

Fr: Bois de Construction; Bois de 

Marine; Ger; Schiffbauholz ; 

Schiffsholz, 

Boulton, E. H. B., Timber in Shipbuilding, 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland, Transactions, vol. 87, 1944; 
Robertson, E., Timber in Shipbuilding, 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland, Transactions, vol. 79, 1936; 
Robertson, W. A., Timber and Shipbuilding, 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland, Transactions, vol. 80, 1937. 
SHIPWORKER. Name given to a fore- 
man stevedore. He is responsible for the 
correct loading of the whole vessel, which 
means deciding the sequence in which dif- 
ferent holds shall be filled, and noting that 
each package is stowed so that its own 
safety and that of neighbouring goods is 
assured. Also called ship foreman. 

Fr: Chef Arrimeur. 

SHIPWORM. A marine mollusc which 
bores into submerged wood by means of an 
almost microscopic hole for a short distance, 
then turning at right angles continues to 
bore with the grain of the wood, seldom if 
ever breaking through the surface. Com- 
mencing its boring operations as a tiny 
mollusc, it fattens and grows until it reaches 
a length of about 8 to 9 inches and bores 
a hole of a diameter equal to that of an 
ordinary lead pencil. The best known and 
most destructive of these molluscs is the 


Teredo navalis. Damage to ships through 
worms is more common and rapid in 
tropical waters than in colder latitudes. 
Attack by teredos is discouraged by the use 
of sheathing of copper, or of wood treated 
with creosote, acid cupric chromate, or 
copper naphthenate. 

Fr: Taret; Ger: Bohrwurm. 

Sigerfoos, C. P., Natural History, Organiza- 
tion and Late Development of the Tereni- 
dae or Shipworms, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
(Washington), Bull. 27 (1907). 
SHIPWRIGHT. A skilled, all-around ship 
carpenter, experienced in building wooden 
ships, barges and other classes of craft, 
including such work as laying out, drawing, 
fastening, planking, calking, deck laying, 
hewing. Also called foreman ship carpenter, 
yard carpenter. 

Fr: Charpentier de Marine; Ger: Schiffs- 
baumeister. 

The shipwright must be experienced in 
bidlding launching ways and launching 
cradles, and in the actual launching of 
ships. In steel shipyards he supervises all 
wood construction, prepares the ground for 
the keel blocks, lays the blocks at proper 
height and inclination, and secures them 
against tripping. He also sets the uprights 
and erects the staging around the building 
berths. He lays wooden decks a^nd hold 
ceilings. BQs work on board ship includes: 
laying of wooden decks, ceilings, sparring, 
fitting of hatch covers, hatch wedges and 
wooden framework of awnings (ridge poles 
and stretchers), boat chocks, machinery 
chocks under winches and windlass, shore 
gangways, tunnel platforms, shifting boards 
and grain feeders, wooden fenders, bulwark 
rails, lines for regulating erected structure. 
SHIPYARD. A yard, place, or enclosure 
containing building slips for the construction 
and fitting out of vessels. Shipyards are 
located on the edge of a body of water of 
sufficient depth and area to allow of safe 
launching either endwise or sidewise, and 
where a channel leading to the sea exists. 
The area of ground depends upon the num- 
ber, size and character of the ships to be 
built, and also upon how much of the fit- 
ting out and equipping of the hulls is done 
at the shipyard. Also called shipbuilding 
yard. 

Fr: Chantier de Constructions Navales; 
Ger: Schiffswerft. 

Barrie, G., Shipyard Methods and Layout, 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Transactions, vol. 77, 1934; Fer- 
guson, W. B., Economic Phases of Foreign 
Shipyard Rractice, Marine Engineering, New 
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York, vol. 35, February, 1930; Van Donke- 
laar, A., Modern Dutch Shipyard Arrange- 
ment and Practice, Noi'ih East Coijst 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
(Newcastle upon Tyne), Tramactiomy vol. 
48 1931/32 

SHIVERING. The shaking of the sails 
when a ship is brought close to the wind. 
The flutter or shake of a sail caused by 
trimming the spars or luffing so that the 
wind strikes on the edge of the sail. 

Fr: Faseyer; Ger: Killen, 

SHNIAKA. A boat used on the Murman 
coast and on the Russian side of the 
Varanger Fjord. According to some writers 
the design of this boat is unique and not 
only differs from the Russian boat-s but is 
unlike those of any other country. Also 
called sknekke. 

The largest boats range from 25 to 40 
ft. in length, with an average of about 25 
ft. They are mostly open boats although 
some of them have a cuddy aft. These boats 
are built with keel, sharp stern, vertical 
sternpo.st, rounded stem with tumble home 
above the waterline. The ends are covered 
with tarred canvas flush with the gunwales 
for a distance of about 5 ft. The ruddorhead 
is fitted with a yoke and long tiller like 
those used on the Norwegian boats. At a 
distance of about one-quarter the boaPs 
length from the stem there is a heavy 
transverse bulkhead. The planking is 
clinker-built and fastened with a soft line 
about the size of manila spun yarn, made of 
tree bark. The keel, stem, sternpost and 
timbers are made of birch, while the plank- 
ing is pine or spruce. The rigging consists 
of one mast stepped between a croasboam 
which extends from gunwale to gunwale and 
a bulkhead. It carries a square sail, trimmed 
by braces and sheets. When cIo.se-hauIed 
the lower part of the luff is hauled forward 
by a bowline and the upper part is pushed 
forward with a sprit. Length over-all 32 ft. 
11 in. Beam 6 ft. 8 in. Depth 2 ft. 5 in. 
Height of mast above gunwale 18 ft. Yard 
15 ft. Sprit 16 ft. 3 in. Mast abaft stem 
12 y 2 ft. Oars ISVs ft. 

SHOAL. An elevation of the sea bottom 
which comes within 6 fathoms of the sur- 
face. A detached area of any material except i 
rock or coral which constitutes a danger 
to navigation and over which seas usually 
break in heavy weather. A sand bank which 
shows at low water. 

Fr: HauUjond: Ger: Flache SteUe; 

Untiefe Watt; Droopte Plate. 


SHOALWATER OYSTER BATEAU 

Open, fl<at-bottomod, flal.iron-shaped boal 
used in the oyster fishery at Bay Center 
Shoalwator Bay (Washington). Some oj 
those boats have a centerbojird and carry s 
single lug sail. Ordinarily they sail to and 
from the oyster grounds, but in light winds 
they are often towed. Length 24 to 30 ft. 
Beam 11 to 12 ft. 

SHOE. 1. The horizontal connection be- 
tween the heel of the nuldorpost and that 
of the sternpost in a single-screw vessel. 
Fr: SeMi'lle; Ger; Stcvmsohlc. 

2. The outer piece of the cutwater. 

See False Keel, Anchor Shoe, Beam 
Shoe. 

SHOE BLOCK. A block containing two 
sheaves which instead of setting parallel to 
each other are at right angles. 

Fr: PouUc d. olive; Ger: Schubblock 
SHOE DONL A peculiarly shaped fishing 
craft from the Delta of Godavari River 
(east coast of India). The hull is wide and 
flat forward with sharp stem narrowing 
gradtially toward the stern, which is of the 
square-transom type. The forepart is decked, 
forming a sort of turtlehack. The afterpart 
is (l(‘ck(‘(i for a})out three feet from the 
stern. Ilio well is narrow and is protected 
at its fore end by a transverse coaming. It 
is steered by means of an oar working in a 
wooden crutch rowlock fastened to the 
center of the stern. This oar is tised for 
sculling when there is no wind. There is a 
deep forefoot and a keel of 6 to 8 in, 
deep, which extends aft as far as the mast 
step. The carvel planking is made of nar- 
row teak Btrakes nailed on the frames. 
Length over-all 26 ft,; forepart 8 ft. 6 in. 
Breadth at coaming 3 ft. 7 in. Depth 2 ft, 
(Typical.) 

SHOE PLATE. A furnaoed plate which 
connects the keel and sternpost. Its after 
end extends right under and around the 
stem frame, encasing it. 

SHOLE, A small piece of timber or plank 
placed under the heel of a shore. 
SHON-TXT-CHITAN. Small open Chinese 
fishing boat from Swatow employed as 
tender to the ta-tseng boats. Length 28 ft. 
Beam 9 ft, 

SHOOKS. Barrel staves bundled for 
export. 

Ger: Stabkolz, 

SHOOT.^ The act of suddenly luffing a 
sailboat in the wind while it continues tq 
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make headway by force of momentum. 

Fr: Lancer dam U Vent; Ger: Auf- 
schiessen. 

SHOOT KNOT. A netting knot of the 
reef knot description used mostly by inshore 
fishermen. Also called braiding knot. 

Ger: Schotensteh, 

SHORE. 1. The land adjacent to the sea 
or to a large river; land which extends 
between ordinary high-water mark and low- 
water mark. 

Fr: Rivage;C(&ri Ufer. 

See Lee Shore, Bold Shore, Shelving 
Shore, Flat Shore, Weather Shore. 

2. A prop fixed under a ship’s bottom or 
at the side to support her when in drydock, 
aground or on the stocks. Also a timber or 
metal strut or prop used as an emergency 
support for a weakened or damaged portion 
of the ship’s structure such as a deck, a 
bulkhead, and so on. 

Fr: Accore; Ger: Stiltze. 

See Back Shore. Bilge Shore, Cap Shore, 
Dog Shore, Driving Shore, Rib- 
hand Shore, Side Shore, Skeg 
Shore, Spur Shore, Trip Shore, 
Wale Shore. 

SHORE BOAT. A small boat operated 
from or owned ashore as distinguished from 
a ship's boat which forms part of the 
equipment of a vessel. Also a boat plying 
between a vessel at anchor and generally 
used for ferrying passengers or crew. 
SHORE FAST. Any mooring or docking 
line by which a vessel is secured to the 
shore as distinguished from those which run 
out from the ship towards a buoy, a dol- 
phin, and so on. t * 

Fr: Amarre de Terre; Ger: Landjest. 
SHORE FISHERIES. Under this head 
are included all those fisheries prosecuted 
from small boats or from the shore without 
the aid or use of vessels, although, as m 
the case of the lobster fishery, vessels may 
be employed to take the catch of the shore 
fishermen to market. . - , 

Fr: Petite Phhe; Ger: Vferfischeret. 
SHORE RAM. A battering ram for knock- 
ing out shores. Length r^ges from ^ to 
32 ft., depending on the size of the ship to 
be launched, -mth ropes to accommodate 
20 to 30 men. A steel head is provided to 
prevent splitting. 

SHORE SEINE. A general name for various 
types of seine-nets worked from the shore, as 
distinguished from purse seines which are 
fished in deep water away from the coastlme. 
Ger: Landwade. 


SHORESMAN. Term applied to a sole or 
part owner of a fishing vessel, who superin- 
tends onshore all operations relative to the 
voyage, performing duties such as supplying 
salt and bait, fishing gear and other neces- 
sary equipment. 

SHORE UP. To support by means of 
shores placed on each side. 

Fr: Accor er; Ger: Ahstutzen; IJnter- 
stutzen, 

SHORE WEIR, A weir located near the 
shore line, with perhaps one wing extending 
diagonally into the sea, while the shore 
answers the purpose of a wing on the other 
side. 

SHORE WHALING. The name given to 
the whaling operations and treatment car- 
ried out from a land station to which whales 
are towed after capture, as distingmshed 
from ship whaling, in which operations are 
carried out on board a factory vessel. 

Starks, E. C., History of California Shore 
Whaling, California Fish and Game Com- 
mission Bulletin no. 6, Sacramento, 1922. 
SHORING. A system of shores as installed 
to strengthen or support a weakened bulk- 
head, deck, or area of the ship’s hull. 

See Shore. 

SHORT ARM FLOOR TIMBER. One of 
the floor timbers in the long and short arm 
type of framing. 

Fr: Varangue d Branche Courte; Ger: 
Kurzarmige Bodenwrange. 

SHORT BLAST. A blast of the whMle or 
fog horn of less than 4 seconds duration. 

Fr: SonBref; Ger: Kurzer Ton. 

SHORT BRIDGE. A bridge house less 
than 15 per cent of the vessel’s length. 

Fr: Chateau Court; Ger: Kurzes Bruckeri^ 
haus. 

SHORTEN SAIL. To reduce the amount 
of sail by reefing or furling. 

Fr: Diminu&r la Voilure; Ger: Segel 
mindem; Segel kilrzen. 

SHORT FORECASTLE. A forecastle 
with a length of less than 20 per cent than 
the ship’s length. 

Ft: Gaillard Court; Ger: Kurzes B^h. 
SHORT-HANDED, Said of a vessel inade- 
quately manned or without the regular 
number of men. 

SHORT-LANDED. The unloading of 
cargo when less goods or a lesser number of 
packages than that shown on the manifest 
or other documents are put ashore^ at port 
of destination. Also called short delivery. 
Fr; Manquant; Ger: Minderlieferung, 
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SHORT SEA, A sea in which the waves 
are irregular, broken and interrupted so as 
to break frequently over a vessel’s bow, 
beam, or quarter. A sea whose distance 
between two crests is shorter than is normal 
with their height. 

Fr: Afer Cowrie; Ger: Kurze See; Knappe 
See, 

SHORT SEAS. A chartering term which 
in Europe refers to the Baltic and White 
Sea trades. 

SHORT-SHIPPED. Goods are said to be 
“short-shipped” when shut out of a vessel 
through lack of space, late arrival, or error. 
They are also called “shut-outs.” 

Fr: NonEmharqui; Ger: Unverachifjt. 
SHORT SPLICE. A splice in which two 
ends of rope are joined by untwisting only 
a short part of each, which makes the union 
thick. Used only where the rope is not 
required to reeve through a block and 
where an increased diameter is not objec- 
tionable, as in straps, slings, pendants, and 
so on. It is the strongest way to unite two 
ropes. 

Fr: Epissure Carrie; Ger: Kurzsplissung, 
SHORT STAY. An anchor is hove in to a 
short stay when the amount of cable out is 
little more than the depth of water. 

Fr: A pic; Ger: Auf und nieder; Kurzer 
Stag. 

SHORT STOWAGE. A term used in the 
lumber trade to denote short and small 
pieces which form part of a shipment in 
order to obtain maximum stowage. Also 
called ends. Charters usually specify the 
percentage of short lengths which must be 
supplied by the shippers for stowage 
purposes. 

SHORT TACK. To run short boards when 
working to windward where there is no 
room, or from some other cause. 

SHORT TON. A unit of weight of 2000 
pounds. Also called American ton. 

SHOT. A length of chain cable, usually 
16 fathoms, between two joining shackles. 
Fr: Maillon; Ger: Kettenldnge, 

See Outboard Shot. 

SHOT LINE (IT. S.). A 3-stranded, lef1>- 
laid, flax line, used with line throwing guns. 
It varies in circumference from 25/64 to 
31/32 of an inch. 

SHOTTEN HERRING. A herring which 
has just deposited its eggs. It is dry and 
thin, and is often used as bait for lining. The 
trade term “spent” refers to such fish with 


a minimum length of lO^/L in. About S50 to 
1000 per barrel. 

Fr: Harcng Vide; Ger: Ihlen; HohU 
hcring; Abgdaichter Hering. 
SHORT FLOOR TIMBER. 1. The short- 
est floor timber in the long and short floor 
type of framing. In this system the long 
floor extends past the ends of the short floor 
for an equal distance on each side, these 
extensions furnishing the lap for attachment 
of the first futtocks. In this style of frame 
futtocks of like numbers fall in the same 
tier, all first futtoclcs abutting the ends of 
short floors and second futtocks the ends of 
long floors. 

Fr : Varangue Courte ; Ger : Kurze Boderir 
wrange. 

2, Timber placed across the keel where 
half floors are used in order to secure the 
heels of the latter. Also called cross timber. 

Ger: Licger, 

SHOULDER, A projection on a block or 
mast. 

Fr: Noix; Ger: Schulter, 

See Hounds. 

SHOULDER BLOCK. A block with a 
projection near the upper end so that it can 
rest against a spar without jamming the 
rope. 

Fr: PouUe d Talon; Ger: Hackenhlock; 
Schulterblock. 

SHOULDER GUN. A line-carrying, breech- 
loading rifle propelling a projectile attached 
to a line 400 feet or more in length. It is 
used only on small craft of 300 tons and 
less for life-saving purposes. 

Fr: Fusil Porte-^Amarre ; JGfer: heinen- 
Wurfgewehre. 

SHOULDER-OF-MUTTON SAIL, A 
1a:iangular sail having its foot extended on 
a boom and its apex attached to the head 
of a pole mast. Also called leg-of-mutton 
sail. The luff of the sail is attached to the 
mast by hoops or by a lacing so that any 
other gear such as stays or jib halyards must 
be fastened above the peak of the sail, 

Ger: Dreieckiges BooUegel, 

SHOWER. A fall of rain, snow, sleet or 
hail, usually of short duration, but often of 
considerable intensity. Showers fall from 
isolated clouds separated from one another 
by clear spaces. 

Fr: Ondie; X^ihoulie; Ger: Schauer, 
SHRIMPER. Generally a small vessel or 
boat used for the capture of shrimps with 
a drag net. Also called shrimp boat, shrimp 
dragger or shrimp trawler. 
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The craft found in the south Atlantic 
states where the fishery is prosecuted in 
open coastal waters are larger and more 
seaworthy than those of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The latter work in more restricted areas 
and to a large extent in sheltered waters. 
All hulls are made of wood with straight 
stem, elliptical stern with counter and 
decked fore and aft. The pilot house is 
located forward of the fish hold in the 
Atlantic coast boats and abaft the hold in 
the Gulf craft. For working the gear there 
is a short stout mast with derrick or an 
^^A” frame which serves to elevate the drag 
lines so that the otter boards can be hauled 
on deck and also to assist in bringing 
aboard heavily laden trawls. There is a 
power winch driven either by a separate 
engine or geared to the main engine. In the 
Gulf of Mexico the shrimpers have no 
power winch or mast and the bringing in of 
the trawl is entirely manual. Length 40 to 
65 ft. Breadth 11% to 18 ft. Draft 3 to 6 
ft. Propulsion by heavy oil single screw 
engines 50 to 170 horsepower. 

Fr: Crevettier; Ger: Gameelenhoot. 
SHRIMP JUNK. A Chinese junk employed 
in the shrimp fisheries of San Francisco 
Bay. The craft vary in size, but the majority 
are about 50 ft. long and 12 ft. broad with 
round bottom, no keel, square stem and 
blunt bows. The rig consists of one mast 
stepped slightly forward of half length with 
a battened lugsail. The stern is decked for 
a length of about 14 ft. and used as living 
quarters for the crew. Just forward is the 
open shrimp hold about 12 ft. long. Next 
forward is a net room of similar size. The 
remaining space forward is used for lines 
and gear. On the after deck there is a crude 
wooden windlass worked by four wooden 
spokes and used for lifting the nets. Each 
junk operates 30 to 60 nets of Chinese 
pattern. 

SHRIMP TRAWL. A beam trawl towed 
by a small boat or in very shallow water 
by a horse. The length of the beam varies 
from 10 to 30 ft. according to the tonnage 
of the boat. The mesh is % in. to 1 in. In 
some countries small otter boards 32 in. 
long and 26 in. deep are fitted instead of 
a beam, 

Fr: Chalut a Crevettes; Ger: Gameelen- 
kurre. 

SHRINKAGE. In welding, the contraction 
which occurs in the base and weld metal 


upon cooling. When in the direction along 
the line of the weld it is known as longi- 
tudinal shrinkage ; when normal to this 
direction, transverse shrinkage. 

Fr: Retrait; Ger: Schrumpfung, 
SHROUD. One of a set of strong wires or 
hemp ropes extending on each side of a 
masthead to the sides of the ship to sup- 
port a mast laterally. 

Fr: Hauhan; Ger: Want; Wanttau. 

See Bowsprit Shroud, Bumkin Shroud, 
Diamond Shroud, Futtock Shroud, 
Funnel Shroud, Lower Shroud, 
Preventer Shroud, Topgallant 
Shroud, Topmast Shroud, Upper 
Shroud. 

^ In small vessels, especially if fore-and-aft 
rigged, the shrouds are fitted in pairs, one 
piece of rope being doubled to form two 
le^, a little below the bend these parts 
being seized together forming a loop. This 
loop or collar is passed over the head of 
the mast, both legs coming down on the 
same side. In large, square-rigged vessels, 
and in steam or motor-propelled vessels, the 
lower shrouds are usually made of steel, 
and are fastened to small separate eyeplates 
riveted to the mast. The lower ends of the 
shrouds are fastened to deadeyes or rigging 
screws at the channel plate. Shrouds take 
their names from the spars they support. 
SHROUD CAP. A thimble-shaped cover- 
ing made of brass, sheet lead, tarred canvas, 
or leather and fitted to the upturned ends 
of shrouds to keep out moisture. 

Fr: Coiffe; Ger: Taukappe. 

SHROUDED PROPELLER. A propeUer 
in which there is some form of cylinder 
surroimding the propeller tips for the pur- 
pose of concentrating the fiow of water 
into the propeller disc and avoiding tip 
losses and losses due to turbulence and tan- 
gential flow from the propeller tips. The 
shrouds are attached to the hull and sur- 
round the propeller with a small clearance. 
This system has been successfully applied 
to small units of shallow draft, such as tugs 
and self-propelled barges. The best known 
example of a shrouded propeller is the 
so-caUed *‘Kort” nozzle. 

Fr: H Slice a Tuyere; Ger: Dusevr 
schrauhe. 

SHROUD HOOP. A steel band with eyes 
to which the upper ends of the shrouds are 
fastened. 

SHROUDING. A ring of trapezoidal cross 
section secured over the blade tips of a 
turbine wheel to prevent steam from spilling 
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out at the ends of the blades and to reduce 
blade vibration. 

SHROUD KNOT. A knot used to unite 
two ropes. Formerly used for repairing hemp 
shrouds. It is strong and neat and requires 
very little rope. 

Fr; Noeud de Hauhan Double; Ger: 

Wantknoten. 

SHROUD-LAID ROPE, Right-hand laid 
cordage with or without a hemp core sur- 
rounded by four-strand. It is often found 
on yachts as it looks neater and does not 
get so hard when wet as hawser-laid cordage. 
The latter is, however, about one-fifth 
stronger for a given size. Shroud-laid rope is 
supplied to the trade in white Manila 3 to 
8 in. in circumference, in white hemp 1% 
to 5% in., and in tarred hemp V/z to 12 in. 

Ft: Aussi^re en Quatre; Ger: Wantschlag- 

Tauwerk. 

SHROUD TRUCK, A short wooden cylin- 
der perforated and used as fairleader for 
running rigging. It is seized to the standing 
rigging. Also called seizing truck, leading 
truck. 

Fr: Pomme Gougee; Ger: Wantklotje. 
SHUT-OUT CARGO. A shipment of goods 
which has been booked for a specified vessel, 
but which on account of lack of space, inter- 
vention of authorities or other circumstances 
has failed either wholly or in part to be 
loaded in that vessel. 

SHUTTER. A piece of wood which fits 
into the rowlocks of an open boat. Shutters 
are shipped whenever the oars are not being 
used. They are fitted with lanyards. Though 
the word ^'shutter” is the correct name for 
these fittings they are often referred to as 
“poppets,” 

Fr: Tape de Dame; Ger: Pjortendeckel; 

Rojepjortendeckel 

See Shutter Strake. 

SHUTTER STRAKE. The last outside 
plank strake of the bottom to be worked 
in when building a wooden hull. The last 
plank to complete a strake. Also called 
shutter. 

SIBIDSIBIRAN. A double-outrigger, fish- 
ing canoe of the Baroto type from the 
Philippine Islands, used in the hook-and-line 
fisheries on the Visayan Sea. The hull is a 
dugout with built-up sides made of bamboo 
matting fastened to uprights with coir lash- 
ings. It is rigged with a sprit mainsail with 
boom and a triangular foresail. A quarter 
rudder is used for steering. Also called 
pinayo. 


SICK BAY. A general term which covers 
all rooms or compartments on board ship 
assigned for the treatment of the sick, such 
as the dispensary, operating room, con- 
tagious ward, and so on. More frequently 
used in connection with troop ships or 
men-of-war. 

See Hospital. 

SICKE. Open seine boat employed in the 
coastal fisheries of the Gulf of Danzig and 
the Frische Hall. The hull is double-ended 
with keel, round bilge, clinker planking, and 
fish well. It is rigged with two short masts 
and spritsails. The foremast is stopped near 
the stem and has a considerable forward 
rake. Other craft of the same type are the 
Angelsicke and the Garmicke, The latter 
works with a drag net. Sickc: Length 16 to 
23 ft. Breadth 4.6 to 6.6 ft. Garnsicke: 
Length 32 ft. Breadth 9.8 ft. (Average.) 
SICK SEAM. A term used by sailmakers 
to denote that the stitches of a seam are 
worn and giving way. 

SIDE (to). 1. To work the timbers of a 
ship to the required scantlings by trimming 
the sides. 

2. To make two or more sides of a log 
parallel. 

Fr: Triquago; Ddgramnge> 

SIDE BAR. One of the two strengthening 
flat bars fitted on each side of a built bar 
keel. 

Fr; Plat de Quille; Ger: Kickchiene, 
SIDE BAR KEEL. A keel consisting of a 
central vertical through plate which extends 
down from the top of the floors below the 
prboard plates. The thickness of the pro- 
jecting part is made up by riveting two 
side bars or slabs, one on each side. Flanged 
down against the latter are the garboard 
plates as in the bar keel. This form of keel, 
costly to fit and repair, has practically dis- 
appeared from present-day hulls. 

Fr: Quille d’ Assemblage ; Ger: Gebauter 
Kiel • 

SIDE BULKHEAD. A longitudinal bulk- 
head in the sides or wings. 

Fr; Clomn laUrale; Ger: SeitensohoU, 
SIDE BUNKER. A bunker situated at 
sides of boilers in boiler-room compartment 
from tank top to lowest deck, also in lower 
and upper ^tween-decks at casing sides. 

Fr: Scute Latirale; Ger: Seitenbunker, 
SIDE BY SIDE. The position of two ships 
placed close alongside each other, 

Fr; Bord d Bord; Ger: Seite an Seite* 
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SIDE COAMING. One of the fore-and-aft 
coamings at the sides of a hatchway. 

Fr: Hiloire Longitudinale ; Ger: Lang- 
suite. 

SIDE COUNTER TIMBERS. The two 
timbers on each side which form the outer 
limit of the counter in square sterned craft. 
They are often formed of two pieces scarfed 
together because of their shape. Also called 
term pieces. 

Fr: Cornier; Terme; Ger: Heckstutze. 
SIDE CURTAIN. Canvas secured fore 
and aft in canopy-cover openings as a pro- 
tection against spray; also canvas spread 
between the rail and the awning ridgeropes 
as a protection against the wind. 

Fr: Rideau de tente; Ger: Seitenkleid. 
SIDED TIMBER. Log in which the sides 
have been trimmed. 

Fr: Bois Bquarri; Ger: Vierkantig 
hehauenes Holz. 

SIDE DUNNAGE. The dunnage boards 
or spar ceiling fitted on the ship’s sides to 
prevent packages from protruding into the 
frame spaces and interfering with ventila- 
tion, or coming into contact with frames or 
shell, with consequent damage from the 
condensed moisture there. With some car- 
goes the boards forming the side dunnage 
are overlaid with bamboo or split bamboo 
dunnage mats woven grate-fashion. 

SIDE GIRDER. 

See Longitudinal. 

SIDE KEELSON. A beam or girder 
placed on each side of the bottom about 
two thirds the distance from the center line 
to the bilge. This is used as a longitudinal 
stiffener for the bottom of the hull. 

Fr: Carlingue laterale; Ger: Seiten-Kiel- 
schwein. 

SIDE LAUNCHING. A method of lamich- 
ing used in restricted waters. The building 
berth is parallel to the waterfront and the 
vessel slides down multiple ways in a 
direction perpendicular to the keel. It has 
the advantage that the vessel can be built 
on an even keel. The inclination of the 
ways is steeper than with the end launching. 

Fr: Lancement en Travers; Ger: Querab- 
lauf. 

Kirby and Hopkins, '^Side Launching of 
Ships on the Great Lakes,” Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, Transc^ 
lions, vol. 26 (New York) 1918; Schade, H. 
A., '^Side Launching,” Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Age (New York), April, 1932. 
SIDE LIGHT. 

See Porthole. 


SIDE-LIGHT PLUG. A portable metal 
shutter in the form of a disc fitted on the 
outside of a side light to protect the glass 
against the impact of the waves. Also called 
port lid, side-light shutter, storm shutter. 
It is held in place by a small projecting lip 
on the fixed frame. 

Fr: Tape de Huhlot; Ger: Pfortendeckel; 

EmlegedeckeL 

SIDE LIGHTS. The red (port) and green 
(starboard) lights carried by vessels when 
under way. They are so screened as to 
show from ahead to two points abaft the 
beam, which is equivalent to an arc of 
112® 30', and must be visible at a distance 
of at least two miles. 

Fr: Feu de Cote; Ger: Seitenlatemen ; 

Seitenlicht ; Seitenlampen. 

Side lights must not be carried in the rig- 
ging of steam or motor vessels, but whenever 
possible are to be fitted at bridge ends. They 
are fixed by a metal tongue on the screen 
board, the dimensions of this tongue being 
usually: height 5 in., width 2% in., thick- 
ness % in. In side lights that burn oil the 
height of the back of the lantern case should 
be at least 12 in. and its breadth at least 
10 in. The lantern fixing should always be 
on the side. Owing to the absorption by 
coloring, the power of a red light is only 
40 per cent of the intensity of the corre- 
sponding white light. The corresponding 
intensity of the green light is 25 per cent. 
SIDE-LIGHT SCREEN. A wood or steel 
framing with a minimum length of 3 ft. in 
which each one of the vessel’s red and 
green navigation lights is carried and which 
is so constructed as to prevent these lights 
from being seen across the bow. Also called 
lamp screen, light box, lamp board, light 
board. 

Fr: Ecran de fanal; Ger: Latemenkasten; 

Latemenbrett ; iKiterrienschirrn, 

A batten is placed vertically along the 
forward edge of the fore-and-aft screen and 
projecting outboard so that its outer edge 
is tangent to a line drawn through the inner 
edge of the wick or filament parallel to the 
keel line. The afterside of the frame is 
arranged to screen off the light so as to 
show two points abaft the beam. 
SIDE-PLATE RUDDER. A rudder 
formed of a solid frame forged or cast which 
includes the bow, the stock, and the trans- 
verse uniting stays or arms. Also called 
double plate rudder. Gn either side of this 
frame a comparatively thin plate is riveted. 
The space between the two plates is filled 
with wood. 
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Fr: Gouvernail a Double Tdle; Ger: 
Zweiplatterrvder. 

SIDE PLATING. The shell plating extend- 
ing from the curve of the bilge up the 
ship’s side. 

Fr: Borde de Muraille; Ger: Seitenbe- 
plattung. 

SIDEREAL. Of or pertaining to the 
stars. 

Fr: Sideral; Ger: Sideral. 

SIDEREAL CHRONOMETER. One so 
regulated that it shows the exact time with 
reference to the apparent movement of a 
fixed star. 

Fr: C hr onometre Sideral; Ger: Chronom- 
eter nach Stemzeit. 

SIDEREAL DAY. The interval between 
two successive upper transits of the vernal 
equinox. 

Fr: Jour Sideral; Ger: Sterntag. 

SIDEREAL NOON. 

See Noon. 

SIDEREAL TIME. The time defined by 
the motion of a star as it appears to 
revolve from East to West. The westerly 
hour angle of the First Point of Aries. 

Fr: Heure Siderale; Ger: Stemzeit, 
SIDEREAL YEAR. The time required 
for a complete revolution of the earth 
around the sun with reference to a specified 
star. 

Fr: Annie Siderale; Ger: Stemjahr. 
SIDE-SET TRAWLER. An otter trawler 
in which the nets are set and hauled in from 
the sides of the vessel as distinguished from 
those which are rigged for setting and haul- 
ing over the stern. 

SIDE SHACKLE. A shackle which stands 
so that its narrow edge or side is at right 
angles to the sheave of the block to which 
it is fitted. 

SIDE SHORE. 

See Breast Shore. 

SIDE STRINGER, A fore-and-aft girder 
running along the side of a ship above the 
bilge. The stringer may be intercostal and 
attached directly to the shell plating, or 
continuous and attached to the inner flanges 
of the frames. 

Fr: Serre de CotS; Ger: Seitemtringer. 
SIDE TANK. A structural ballast tank 
which forms a continuation of a double 
bottom up the sides, giving the advantage 
of a double skin. Also called Macglashan 
tank. 

Fr: Ballast Latiral; Ger: Seitentanh; 
Hoher Wasserballastkasten. 


SIDING. The dimensions of a timber 
reading opposite to the molding. 

Fr: Droit; Ger: Seitcnrechte Dicke. 
SIGHT, An instrumental observation of 
the sun or other heavenly body for deter- 
mining the position of a \a\ssGl at sea. A 
navigator’s expression for taking the alti- 
tude of a heavenly body. 

Fr: Hauteur; Ger: lldhe. 

See Back Sight, Position Line Sight. 
SIGHT EDGE. The edges of the plates, 
in clinker-built plating, which are visible 
on the outside of the shell, on the top of 
decks and tank top, and on the opposite 
side from the stiffeners on bulkheads. 
SIGHT ENTRY. See Bill of Sight. 
SIGHTING (G. B.). The presentation by 
a consignee or holder of a bill of lading to 
the master of a ship in order to obtain 
delivery of the goods. This is called ^‘sight- 
ing a bill of lading.” 

SIGHT THE ANCHOR. To heave an 
anchor up to the water’s edge to make sure 
it is clear; it is then again let go. 

SIGHT VANE. An instrument fitted on 
the top of a compass or pelorus and used 
for taking bearings. Also called azimuth 
sight. The object vane is an oblong frame 
having a fine thread or wire stretched along 
its middle by which the point to bo observed 
is intersected. The eye imic consists of an 
oblong plate having a very narrow slit 
which forms the sight through which vision 
is directed in taking a bearing. 

Fr: Viseur Azimutal; Ger: Diopter; 
Yisier, 

See Pelorus. 

SIGNAL FLAG. A flag used in or adapted 
for signaling between two ships or between 
ship and shore. One of a sot of flags of 
different colors, shapas and markings which 
used singly or in combination have different 
meanings. Also called signaling flag. Signal- 
ing flags for merchant vessels have been 
agreed upon internationally and as a con- 
sequence an international code of signals 
was brought into force. The flags of the 
code in use since 1932 include 30 letters of 
the alphabet, a code flag, 10 numeral pen- 
nants and 3 substitutes. By means of hoists 
not exceeding 4 flags it is possible to make 
any signal from the code or spell out words 
not contained therein. 

Fr: Pavilion Signals tique ; Ger: Signal 
flagge. 

Only a few colors can be readily distin- 
guished at sea. These are : red, blue, yellow, 
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black, and white ; and these cannot be mixed 
indiscriminately. For clarity at a distance 
flags should be either red and white, yellow 
and blue, blue and white, or black and white; 
besides plain red, white, and blue flags. 
SIGNAL HALYARDS. Light lines run- 
ning through sheaves at the gaff end, mast- 
head, jumper stay, and so on, for hoisting 
flags. They are made of white hemp, soft- 
laid, with one of the yarns reverse spun so 
as to get flexibility. They are usually sup- 
plied in three sizes, %, 1%, in. Signal 
halyards are also made of hard-laid or 
braided cotton, or of eight strand, three-ply, 
braided flax twine. 

Fr: Drisse de Pavilion; Ger: Flaggenjall. 
SIGNAL LETTERS. A 4-flag signal oiOSi- 
cially recorded and allocated by various 
governments to each ship for the purpose 
of making the vessel’s name known at sea. 
The first letter, or in some cases the first 
two letters indicate the nationality of the 
vessel. By international agreement each 
nation has been allocated one or two letters 
which form the top or uppermost flags of 
the signal. Since 1943 the wireless call sign 
or call letters have been composed of the 
same letters in the same order. 

Fr: Lettres Signaletiques ; Ger: TJnter-' 
scheidungssignal ; Signalbuchstahen, 

See Ship’s Number. 

United States Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation, Signal Letters of the United 
States Merchant Marine, Report Series no. 
10, Washington, 1941. 

SIGNALING MIRROR. A stainless steel 
or other suitably polished metal mirror with 
a reflecting surface of 20 sq. in. or more, 
used for making distress signals from a 
lifeboat. 

SIGNAL MAN. 

See Hatchman. 

SIGNAL PISTOL. A pistol used for mak- 
ing distress signals from a small boat. It 
fires parachute signal cartridges giving a 
brilliant red flame of 20,000 candlepower 
or more with a burning duration of 30 
seconds, projected vertically to a height of 
150 ft. 

SIGNAL ROCKET. A pasteboard cyhn- 
der with conical head containing pyrotech- 
nic stars of various ingredients and colors 
and a quantity of powder. When the rocket 
has attained its greatest height the cylinder 
bxirsts and the ignited stars spread through 
the air, casting a brilliant 

Fr: Fusie de Signalisation ; Ger: Signals 
rakete; Leuchtrakete. 


SIGNAL STATION. A position on the 
coast from which signals are made to ships 
at sea. 

Fr: Station de Signaux; Ger: Signal- 
station. 

SIGNAL YARD. A short yard made of 
wmod or steel tubing fixed to the forward 
side of the foremast and used for signaling 
purposes. Each yard arm is provided with 
one or two signal halyard blocks. The yard 
is held in place by inner lifts, outer lifts, 
and a pair of short braces which are taken 
to the backstays. Some passenger vessels 
have a second signal yard on the mainmast. 

Fr: Vergue a signaux; Ger: Signalraa. 
SIGNING OFF. The discharge of seamen 
at the completion of the voyage, and pay- 
ment of wages. It takes place before the 
same authorities as signing on. 

Fr: Licenciement ; Ger: Ahmeldung; 
Abmusterung. 

SIGNIN G ON. The signing by each mem- 
ber of the crew of the articles of agreement 
before the beginning of the voyage. This 
procedure must, in most maritime countries, 
take place before the proper authority; in 
Great Britain a superintendent; in the U. S. 
a shipping commissioner or a collector of 
customs ; in foreign ports, a consular 
officer. 

Fr: Enrdlement; Ger: Anmeldung; 
Anmusterung. 

SILK ROOM, Steel walled space provided 
in vessels designed for the Far East trade 
and specially adapted for the transport of 
silk hales. Silk rooms are usually built in 
’tween decks. The walls are lined with soft 
wood paneling and wooden gratings are 
fitted on the floor. The spaces between 
beams are packed with cork dust and all 
precautions are taken to eliminate any risk 
of sweat owing to the delicate nature and 
high value of the goods. In some modem 
vessels the capacity for silk is over 35,000 
cu. ft. 

Fr: Soute d Soieries; Ger: Seidenraum. 
SILL. A small angle lug or casting, fixed 
imder a scupper hole outside of the shell 
plating in order to prevent the water issuing 
from a scupper hole from trickling down the 
ship’s side. Also called port sill, lip. 

Ger: PJortendrempeL 
See Dock SUl. 

SILT. A fine earthy sediment. A deposit 
of mud or fine soil from running or standing 
water. Fine sand, clay, and earth trans- 
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ported by running water and often accumu- 
lated in banks at the mouths of rivers, 

Fr: Vase; Ger: Schlick; Schlamm. 
SLIVER PIECE. A boatbuilding term 
used to denote small pieces of wood of tri- 
angular section fastened on each side of the 
stem or keel of a boat at the back of the 
bearing or rabbet line to make up for the 
deficiency of material. 

Ger: Ahgeschnittenes Stuck. 

SIM. A single-outrigger dugout canoe with 
wash strake from Lihir Island, New Ireland, 
Bismarck Archipelago, of same type as the 
bil from Lamusmua. Length 30 ft. Breadth 
1.2 ft. Depth 1.7 ft, (Typical.) 

SIMOON. A very short and violent wind 
met with on the coasts of the Arabian 
peninsula. It lasts only about 10 minutes 
and is laden with sand. 

SIMPLEX PUMP. A reciprocating pump 
which has a single water cylinder, as dis- 
tinguished from a duplex pump with two 
steam cylinders cast side by side in a single 
block and two water cylinders constructed 
in a similar manner. 

SIMPSON'S RULES. Mathematical rules 
for obtaining the area included between a 
graphic curve and its base line. In these 
rules arcs of parabolas passing through the 
extremities of equally spaced ordinates are 
considered to approximate actual curve. 

Fr: Rkgles de Simpson; Ger: Simpsonsche 
Regel, 

SIMULTANEOUS ALTITUDES. Alti- 
tudes of two or more heavenly bodies 
observed at the same time in order to 
ascertain the ship^s position. 

Fr: Hauteurs Simulianies; Ger: Gleich- 
zeitige Hohen. 

SINAGOT. A French sailing trawler from 
the village of S4n4 in the Gulf of Morbihan. 
It resembles the sardine boats of southern 
Brittany in rig but is different in hull form 
and usage. The scantlings are heavier. It 
has a greater length of keel and area of 
midship section with corresponding increase 
of displacement. The hull is built with 
straight stem, raking sternpost, high free- 
board forward, sharp stern, and short deck 
forward. The rig consists of two masts with 
lug sails, each sail having 6 or 6 rows of 
reef points. There is one headsail which 
tacks down to a short bowsprit. There is no 
standing rigging. The average length is 34 
ft. with a tonnage of 5 to 6. Crew 2. 

Journal de la Marine Le Yacht, Paris, no. 
2223 (October 31, 1926), p. 526-27. 


SINGHALESE CATAMARAN. A raft 
made of 3 to 5 logs of hewn mahogany fast- 
ened together by lashings, and so disposed 
that the outer logs are canted to raise their 
upper edge above the othei's and thus form 
a sort of longitudinal trough in the center. 
The centraj logs project at the stern some 
distance abaft the side logs, and afford 
a position on their lee side for the steering 
oar. The bow is formed by three short 
pieces of timber secured to the forward end 
of the raft and projecting upward at a 
considerable angle. 

A single triangular sail with boom is set 
on a mast stepped amidships. The largest 
catamarans are from 25 to 30 ft. long. Smaller 
ones are used for fishing. The larger type 
is employed for boarding vessels in open 
roadstead through the surf. 

SINGING PROPELLER. A screw pro- 
peller in which the blades are so propor- 
tioned that under normal working condi- 
tions they vibrate at a rate which produces 
a distinct noise. These sounds may be 
musical or discordant; some singing pro- 
pellers emit only one type of sound but in 
most cases both types are represented. So 
far as the mechanism of singing is concerned 
it is now generally agreed that the noise is 
caused by the vibrations of the blades and 
that the sonic vibrations are transmitted 
through the water and picked up by the 
shell plating in way of the afterend of the 
ship, which acts as a sounding board. 
Usually the bladas are found to be too thin. 

Fr: H Slice Chantante; Ger: Singende 
Schraube. 

Davis, A. W.j “Characteristics of Silent Pro- 
pellers,” Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Transactions, vol. 83 
(1939). 

SINGLE. To unreeve the running part of 
a purchase. To reduce the number of parts 
of a doubled or trebled rope to one. 
SINGLE-ARM TILLER, A tiller which 
consists of a single bar or lever, as dis- 
tinguished from a quadrant tiller or a yoke. 

Fr: Barre Simple, 

SINGLE-BANKED. A rowboat in which 
one oarsman sits on each thwart. Gi®3, 
whaleboats and dinghies are single-banked. 

Fr: Armi en Pomte; Ger: Mnzigrur 
derig, 

SINGLE BLOCK. A block with one 
sheave, 

Fr: Poulie Simple; Ger: Binscheibiger 
Bloch, 
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SINGLE BOATER. A North Sea trawler 
which takes aboard fuel, stores, and ice for 
about a week, then proceeds to the fishing 
grounds and stays there until a sufficient 
quantity of fish has been caught. It then 
returns home with the catch to unload and 
start off again. Single boaters do not fish 
in fleets, as do the box trawlers. 

SINGLE BOTTOM. Refers to a vessel 
which has no inner bottom or tank top. 

Ger : Binjacher Boden. 

SINGLE BURTON. A tackle rove with 
two single blocks, frequently used on small 
craft for loading and discharging cargo by 
hand. 

Fr: Bredindin Simple; Ger; Einfacher 
Klappldufer* 

SINGLE-COLLAR THRUST BEARING. 

See Kingsbury Thrust Bearing. 
SINGLE-DECK VESSEL. A type of ves- 
sel particularly suitable for the transport 
of bulk cargoes which have to be trimmed 
after loading and which are often dis- 
charged with grabs. Large single-deck vessels 
with a total deadweight up to 10,500 tons 
have been built for the carriage of coal, 
grain, and ore. This type of vessel is not 
suitable for bagged or packaged cargoes 
owing to possible damage to lower tiers 
by crushing on account of the great depth 
of the hold. 

Fr; Navire d un Pont; Ger; Bindeck- 
schijf » 

SINGLE-DORY FISHERMAN. la New 
England, trawl-line vessels which use small 
dories about 12 ft. in length requiring oidy 
one man per dory as distinguished from the 
double-dory fishermen which use a larger 
type of dory, about 14 ft. long with 2 men 
in each dory. 

SINGLE-EXPANSION ENGINE, m 
early type of reciprocating steam engine, m 
which steam was admitted to one or more 
cylinders, and expansion took place 
single cylinder or in one stroke, after which 
the steam was discharged to the condenser. 
SINGLE FASTENING. By single fastp- 
ing is meant that each strake of planking 
has one fastening of each kind, wood and 
metal, into each frame timber. 

Fr: Chevillage Simple; Ger: Emjache 


Yerholzung. 

SINGLE-LEG PROPELLER STRUT. A 

propeller strut in which the hub or ^ 
bearing is attached to the hull by a smgle 
member. 


SINGLE PADDLE. A type of canoe pad- 
dle with single blade, derived from the 
North American Indians. It is used con- 
tinuously on the same side of the boat and 
its motion, in skilled hands, is noiseless. 
Single paddles are of two t3Tpes, the bow 
paddle and the stem paddle. The latter is 
heavier and made of hardwood (maple). 
The bow paddle is usually made of spruce. 
Bow paddle: Length 4 to 5 ft. Blade 26 to 
28 in. Breadth 5 to 5^ in. Stem paddle: 
Length 4 ft. 9 in. to 5 ft. Blade 24 to 28 in. 
Breadth 6 to 6% in. 

Fr : Pagaye Simple ; Ger : Einziger PaddeL 
SINGLE-PLY CANVAS. Canvas in which 
each weft or filling thread passes alter- 
nately over and under the warp thread. 

Fr: Toile a Fils Simples. 

SINGLE PURCHASE. See Whip. 
SINGLE SHELL. See Racing Skiff. 
SINGLE STEP HYDROPLANE. A hydro- 
plane with one step in the bottom. 

Fr: Hydroplane a Redan Unique; Ger: 

Einstuj-Gleitboot. 

See Hydroplane. 

SINGLE TOPSAIL. A large square top- 
sail with 2 to 4 reef bands. This sail in 
modem vessels has been replaced by double 
topsails. Also called whole topsail. 

Fr: Hunier Plein; Ger: Einfacher Jlfurs- 


SINGLE-TREE MAST. The converse of 
a built mast, a lower mast made of one 
piece of timber. 

Fr: Mat d'un Seul Brin; Uer: PfahlmasL 
SINGLE UP. To take in all bights of 
mooring lines preparatory to getting under- 
way from alongside a quay wall or pier. 

Fr: Dedoubler les amarres. 
SINGLE-VEED WELD. A butt weld 
where both fusion faces are straight beveled 


before welding. ^ , 

Ft- Soudure en V; Ger: V-SekweTssung. 
SINGLE-WAY LAUNCHING. A method 
of end launching in which only one large set 
of ways is used in conjunction with smaller 
auxiliary bilge ways. The entire weight of 
the ship is sustained at the keel which 
rests on a sliding way. In order to prev^t 
the vessel from swaying adeways, two add^ 
tipnal ways are provided, one under each 
bilge. They axe also relied upon as ^ 
emergency arrangement in case the ship 
should stall on the ways. 

Fr’ Lancemeni sur QuUle; Lanc&merU 
sur Savate; Ger: Stapellauf m%t 
Mittelschlitte; KtelahlauJ. 
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The single-way launching, although 
somewhat more hazardous than the two-way 
system, has some points in its favoi. It is 
simpler and its first cost is considerably 
less than the double way system. Its is 
by no means confined to small craft, vessels 
with a launching weight well over 8000 toM 
have been successfully put in the water by 
this method, the width of the sliding way 
being in this case 4 ft. and its thickness 
varying from 10 to 22 inches. 

SINI. Polynesian single-outrigger dugout 
canoe with deep wash strake from Nissan 
Islands, Solomon Islands, which carries 
from 1 to 6 persona, according to length. 
The hull is sharply pointed and raked at 
the ends. There are flattened transverse end- 
boards which curve fore and aft respectively. | 
The larger craft have a platform, made of 
sticks laid longitudinally, over the booms. 
Also called tsine tini, 

SIREN. A noise-making apparatus^ in 
which a metallic disc with holes equidis- 
tantly arranged in a circle is driven on the 
turbine principle by a jet of air or steam 
between two fixed plates with inclined 
holes. Also called syren. Since the escaping 
air or steam is cut off by the holes, a sound 
wave of frequency determined by the speed 
of rotation and the number of holes in the 
circle is generated The note emitted is 
generally of medium power, increasing to a 
maximum and then diminishing. The sound 
is conveyed by a trumpet-shaped tube. 

Fr: Sirhne; Ger: Birene, 

Large passenger vessels are usually 
equipped with sirens emitting a low note, 
as an increased range is thereby obtained 
and the sound is less unpleasant than it is 
higher up the scale. The siren is fre- 
quently placed on the foremast above the 
crosstrees, where it is out of the way of the 
cargo gear. When so located the greater 
part of the ship is, acoustically speaking, in 
shadow, so that passengers are not disturbed. 
At the same time it is easier for the navi- 
gating personnel to distinguish between their 
own siren and those of other ships. Lately 
electric sirens in which the kinetic enerj^ 
of the motor armature is converted to 
sound have been fitted to some passenger 
vessels. 

SIRMARKS. Points or stations marked 
on the molds of frame timbers where bevel- 
ings are applied in order to cut the timber 
to the required bevel at these points. 
(Obsolete.) 

Ft: Points de Rahattement; Ger: Rerm- 
zeiohen. 


SIROCCO. A hot and dry south or south- 
easterly wind experienced in the western 
half of the Mediterranean at all times of 
the year but more frequently during the 
months of July and August. It originates 
from the high land in the Sahara Desert. 
SISAL ROPE. A rope made of sisal fiber 
as a substitute for Manila. Its tensile 
strength is about 75 per cent that of Manila. 
Unlike Manila, sisal rope is stiff and harsh, 
and deteriorates rapidly when exposed to 
salt water. The henequen or Agave plant 
from which sisal hemp is made, grows 
chiefly in East Africa, New Zealand, Mexico 
and Java. 

Fr: Cordage en Sisal; Ger: Sisaltauwerk. 
SISTER BLOCK. A shell with two 
sheaves of same size one above the other. 
Also called long-tail block. The falls lead 
in opposite directions. 

Fr: Poulic Vierge; Ger: StangenwanU 
block; Puppblock. 

SISTER HOOK. 

See Clip Hook. 

SISTER KEELSON. Longitudinal timbers 
placed on each side of the main keelson 
and extending as far forward and aft as 
possible in order to give additional strength 
at the middle line of the vessel. They are 
fjistcned horizontally to the center keelson 
and vertically to tho floors. 

Fr: Carlingue Laihale; Contre Carlingue; 
Ger: N ehenkichchwein ; Seitenkielr 
schioein. 

SISTER SHIP CLAUSE. Insurance 
clause by which the underwriters agree that 
in the event of collision between ships of 
the same ownership they will deal with the 
matter as if the ships belonged to different 
owners. 

SISTER SHIPS. Ships built on the same 
design. 

SIXAERN. Small sailing and rowing 
clinker-built boat with gi*cat spring at ends, 
used for long-line fishing arotmd the Shet- 
land Islands. Also called sixarren, sixern, 
haaf boat. The rig is made up of a single 
square sail of primitive design, hoisted by 
halyards bent to the yard and running 
through a sheave in the mast. The loose 
end is also made fast to the yard and used 
as a downhaul. The boat is divided into 6 
compartments known locally as: fore head, 
foreroom, mid-room or ballast room, Owse 
room, shot or wade room, Kannie or 
Hurrik. Length over-all 25 to 30 ft. Length 
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at keel 17 to 21 ft. Breadth (extreme) 8 to 

9 ft. Inside depth at mast thwart 2^ to 3 
ft. 2 in. (Typical.) 

SJAEKTER. A small open boat 18 to 20 
ft. in length used for fishing in the Katte- 
gat, North Sea. 

SKAFFIE. A type of Scotch lugger with 
curved stem and raked sternpost, apparently 
of Norse origin. Also called scajja. The rig 
consists of a dipping lug on the foremast 
and a smaller standing lug on the mizzen. 
It is broader, fiatter in the bottom and 
generally deeper in the keel than the Fifie. 
Length over-all 60 ft. Length at keel 36 ft. 
Breadth 17 ft. 3 in. Depth of hold 7 ft. 
(Average.) 

SKAG (XT. S.). A length of heavy chain 
carried by a barge when in tow, intended 
to be dropped overboard, if necessary, to 
steady the barge in its course when navigat- 
ing narrow channels. 

SKAPHE. A single-masted, lug-rigged, 
fully decked boat originating from the 
Grecian Archipelago, used for small coasting 
and sponge fishing. The hull is beamy with 
good flare, pointed stern, and pronounced 
rake of stem, with one large hatchway 
amidships. The mast, very short, is stepped 
forward and sets a spritsail and one head- 
sail with tack fastened to stemhead. 
SKATE. In the trawl-line flsheries, the 
receptacle in which the lines are coiled 
before setting. The skate is a piece of canvas 
about 15 to 18 in. square after it has been 
hemmed, with two small ropes, each 9 or 

10 ft. long, crossed at right angles on the 
canvas and fastened at each corner and in 
the center. The trawl is coiled on it and 
tied up with the ropes. 

SKEEMAN. An officer on a British Green- 
land whaling vessel who directed the stow- 
ing of the blubber. (Obsolete.) 

SKEET. 

See Baler. 

SKEG. 1. A knee timber which connects 
and braces the stern post and keel. 

Fr: Courhe (fJ^tamhot; Ger: Kielhacke. 

2. Additional timbers fastened under the 
stem of small craft, acting as a deep keel 
to keep the boat on a straight course. 

Ger: Totholz; StevemchwerL 

3 . A wood or metal arm extending abaft 
the keel with a bearing at its afterend. It 
acts as support for the rudder and protects 
the propeller. 

Fr: Talonnihre; Crosse; Ger: Kielhacke; 
Hacke* 


A The extension of the after part of the 
keel in a single screw vessel that supports 
the rudder post and stem post. 

Fr: Semelle (FEtamhot ; Ger: Stevensohle. 
SKEG BAND. An iron band fitted outside 
of the sternpost and keel of a rowboat to 
protect and strengthen the keel and stern- 
post scarf. It extends from the lower rudder 
brace to about 2 ft. forward of the scarf. 

Fr: Bande d'Etambot; Ger: Hinter^ 
stevenschiene. 

SKEG SHORE. A diagonal prop, the 
upper end of which abuts against the back 
of the sternpost, formerly used to prevent 
the launching cradle from sliding down 
after the keel blocks have been removed. 

Fr: Poulin; Ger: Hintere Kielstutze. 
SKEIN. A quantity of yarn, twine, house- 
line, and so on, put up in a sort of knot. 

Fr: Manoque; Ger: Bund, 

SKEKTA. Open rowing and sailing boat 
from the west coast of Iceland (Breida- 
fjord) lightly built with short keel, long 
raking stem, rounded forefoot, and sharp 
curved stem and clinker planked- The rig 
consists of one mast stepped a little forward 
of half length, which sets a large square 
sail, and sometimes a small topsail. Length 
20 to 23 ft. Breadth 7J2 to 8 ft. 

SKELETON FLOOR. A floor composed 
of plate brackets on each side of the center 
girder and at the margin plate. The reverse 
and frame bars are connected in between 
by stmts with or without bracket plates 
according to the size of the vessel. Also 
called bracket floor, open floor. 

Fr: Cadre Varangue; Varangue Squelette; 
Ger: Offene Bodenvxrange, 
SKERRY YAWL. 

See Trondjem. 

SKEW. A type of arrangement of pro- 
peller blades, set with an inclination aft 
instead of being placed at right angles to 
the hub. Also called skew-back, set-back, 
rake. It is claimed that in single-screw ves- 
sels the raking of the propeller blades is a 
distinct advantage when there is an eddy 
formation at the upper levels. In addition, 
it appears to give better results in rough 
water when the propeller blades occasionally 
emerge. 

Fr: Inclinaison; Ger: Winkelstellung ; 
Aufflage, 

SKID. 1. A framework of planks or timber 
fitted to the outside of a ship abreast of the 
hatches to prevent injury to the ship's side 
when cargo is loaded or unloaded. 
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Fr: McLTtyri Ger: Ladeschliiten. 

2, Beams sometimes fitted over the decks 
for the stowage of boats. 

See Boat Skid. 

SKIFF. A flat-bottomed, shallow-draft, 
open boat of simple construction, with sharp 
bow and square stern. Skiffs are propelled 
by motor, sail, or oars. They are used by 
fishermen and watermen, or as pleasure 
boats in sheltered waters. 

Fr: Skiff; Ger: Skiff. 

See Beach Skiff, Dory Skiff, Delaware 
Sturgeon Skiff, Fair Isle Skiff, 
loch Fyne Skiff, Monterey Squid 
Skiff, Orkney Skiff, Pilot Skiff, 
Thames Skiff. 


Slider, H., Vom Einbaum und Floss zum 
Schiff, Institut fiir Mccrovskuude, Berlin 
(1930) ; Trebitsch, R., Fellboote und 
Schwimmsacke und ihre G(x)graphische Ver- 
breitung, Archiv fiir Aiithropologie, Band 11, 
N.F., Braunschweig (1912). 

SKIN GIRTH. Tlie girth of the hull taken 
by following the skin surface from gunwale 
to gunwale. 

Fr: PSrimbtre; Ger: Schmiegenumjang. 
SKINNER. In the cod and halibut fish- 
eries, one of the men of the dressing gang 
who, with a glove or a piece of bagging, rubs 
off tho nape skins, also any blood spots, and 
drops the fish in a tub of salt water. 

Fr: Gratieur. 



SKIM MINGS. In marine insurance^ poli- 
cies, the removal from a bag of coffee or 
other similar commodity of the damaged 
beans, leaving the bag so “skimmed” for 
sale in sound condition. 

SKIN. 1. The plating of a ship. The inside 
akin , is Sometimes called the ceiling, the 
outside skin, the case. In modern riveted or 
welded vessels the skin consists of steel 
plates, laid in adjacent contiguous strakes. 

2 . That part of a furled sail which 
remains outside and covers the whole. 

Fr: Chemise; Ger: Brok. 

SKIN BOAT. Generally, a primitive open 
or decked craft used for hunting, fishing or 
transportation and propelled with paddles 
or sail, in which the outer shell is made of 
seal or other animal skins tightly stretched 
over a light framing usually of wood. With 
a few exceptions the skin boats are mostly 
found in the Arctic regions where there are 
no trees and where large marine animals are 
common. 

Ger: FellhooL 

See Kayak, Umiak, Baidarka. 

Shinji Niehimura, Skin Boats, Tokio (1931) ; 


SKIN RESISTANCE, llosiatance caused 
by tho friction of the water on the immersed 
surface of tho hull. It depends upon the 
area of wetted surface, tho nature and con- 
dition of the wetted surface and the speed 
of tho ship. It is tho most important factor 
in the total resistance, tho other factors 
being the eddy-making resistance and the 
wave-making resistance. For large vessels of 
very low speed the skin resistance may 
approach 90 per cent of the total. For ordi- 
nary vessels of moderate speed it is usually 
between 70 and 80 per cent, 

Fr: Rimtance de Frottemeni; Ger; R^ 
bmgswider stand. 

Baker, G. S., “Skin Friction Resistance of 
Ships,” Institution of Naval Architects 
(London), Transactions, vol. 68 (1916), 
SKIP. 

See Tray. 

SKIP. A shallow, flat-bottomed, straight- 
sided wooden box strengthened with iron 
fittings, with top and one end open, sup- 
ported by three or four chains or wire ropes 
leading to a common ring for hanging on 
a hook. The chain supporting the open end 
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is provided with a trip hook for dumpiiig. 
Also called skip box. Skip boxes are fre- 
quently used for handling miscelleaneous 
small cargo when the use of slings or slings 
and netting is disadvantageous. 

SKIPJACK. A centerboard, V-bottomed 
sailing boat common on the Chesapeake 
Bay and Atlantic coast of the United 
States. The hull is built of hard pine with 
clipper stem fitted with billet, headsails and 
trail boards, and a broad transom stern 
with outboard rudder. The bottom is 
planked crosswise. The deck runs from stem 
to stern. The rig consists of one mast with 
pronounced rake aft, on which are set a | 
leg-of-mutton mainsail and a stay foresail i 
or jib, which tacks down on a short and 
much hogged-down bowsprit, as in the bug- 
eye. This type of craft, which derives from 
the sharpie, is a compromise between the 
flat-bottomed and the round-bottomed boat. 
It is used for oyster dredging and as a 
market boat. It is also a popular form of 
hull for small yachts. At Provincetown, 
Mass., it is called corner boat on account 
of the sharp angle formed by the topsides 
and bottom. The largest boats used in the 
oyster trade have the following average 
dimensions: Length 42 ft. Beam 14 ft. 
Depth 3 ft. 9 in. Draft 3 ft. The smaller 
units vary in size as follows: Length 36 ft. 
6 in. to 39 ft. 8 in. Breadth 11 ft. 6 in. to 
13 ft. 2 in. Depth 2 ft. 8 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. 
Draft 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft, 

Chapelle, BE. I., Notes on Chesapeake Bay 
Skipjacks, American Neptune, Salem, vol. 
4, October, 1944. . 

SKIPPER. 1. A term apphed omcially in 
Great Britain to a duly certificated person 
in charge of a fishing vessel. The presence 
of a skipper is compulsory for all fishing 
vessels of 26 tons or more. 

2. Name given to the master of a small 


trading or pleasure vessel. 

Pr: Patron; Ger: Schiffer; Fuhr&r* 

SKIP WELDING. Method of fusion weld- 
ing adopted for fillet and butt welds to 
relieve residual stresses and to prevent 
distortion. In the “skip” method a short 
run is made and then another short run is 
made by skipping some distance, and so on 
throughout the joint. The operator then 
returns to the first run and makes a similar 
short run adjacent to it, proceemng 
tematically throughout the work. The time 
between adjacent runs should be such ^at 
the first run deposited has had sufidcient 


time to cool and contract. In the “step- 
back” method a similar procedure is 
adopted but with a different sequence of 
runs. 

Skip Welding sequence 

IH4|7|10I2I6I8|11I3I6|9|1^ 
Step-Back Welding sequence 
r9T7r5l311|2|416i8|igI 
The greater and shorter the number of ^unSf 
the more effective the stress relieving 
becomes. 

Fr: Soudure a pas de Pelenn. 

SKJEGTE. A sail, and rowboat used in 
Norway in the south coast fisheries. It is 
built with deep keel, clinker planking and 
a runway (skvetganger) on each side with 
coaming extending fore and aft, and is 
undecked. It is rigged with a spritsail. Its 
length ranges from 19 to 23 ft. 

SKOITE. A general term which, when 
used alone, applies to a type of small, 
Norwegian decked sailing coaster or ,fishing 
boat, clinker-built, with transom stem. Its 
tonnage seldom exceeds 35. It is always 
single-masted with sloop or cutter rig, the 
latter being most common. The construction 
of the stem has special features. The hull 
j proper is sharp or pointed and the transom 
is formed by extending the deck and bul- 
warks abaft the rudder and fastening planks 
across. The so-called counter is entirely flat, 
and, to prevent the seas from lifting and 
breaking this structure, it is supported by 
iron braces which extend downward from 
the underside of the deck. Length over-all 
32 ft. 3 in. Breadth 11 ft. 3 in. Depth 4 ft. 

3 in. (Typical.) 

See Bankskoite, Kokarskot, Listerskoite, 
Redningskoite. 

SKY-GAZER. A light, triangular sail set 
flying above the royal. It was used only 
during the clipper ship era. A triangular 
skysail. 

SKYLIGHT. A wood or metal stmcture 
built over a weather-deck opening to afford 
light and ventilation to the spaces below. 
The top covers are flat or pitched and are 
provided with hinges. They can be raised 
or lowered by screw gear from below. Brass 
rods are frequently fitted over the glass for 
protection. 

Fr: Claire Vote; Cer: Oherlicht; Dech> 
fenster. 

See Circular Headed Skylight, Dwarf 
Skylight, Hipped SkyKght 


SKYLIGHT COVER--SLACK CLOTH 
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SKYLIGHT COVER. 1. The top of a 
skylight having glass panes fitted in it, 
and usually hinged and operated from 
below. 

2. A canvas hood cut to the required 
shape and placed over a skylight as a pre- 
caution in heavy or wet weather to prevent 
water trickling down. 

Fr: Cavot de Claire Voie; Etui de Claire 
Voie; Ger: Obcrlkhikappe ; Ober- 
lichibezug. 

SKYLIGHT GEAR. A lifting gear com- 
posed of a quadrant, rods, pinions, lever, 
and hand wheel for opening and shutting a 
skylight from below. 

SKYLIGHT GRATING, Guards of brass 
or other metal protecting the glass panes 
of a skylight. 

Fr: Caillchotis de Claire Voie,* Ger: 
Oberlicht Schutzstangen. 
SKYLIGHT QUADRANT. A brass bar 
in the form of a quadrant hinged to a plate 
at one end and having a slot in the middle. 
The plate is screwed to the side of the sky- 
light and the sash carries a set screw which 
slides in the slot. It is used for holding the 
sash open at any desired angle. 

Fr: Secteur de Claire Voie; Ger: Ober- 
licht Sektor. 

SKYSAIL. 1. A triangular racing sail used 
in the staysail schooner rig. Its head sets 
on snap hooks which run on a taut wire 
from main truck to fore truck. There is no 
true sheet, as adjusting the downhaul on the 
luff gives the desired draft at different points 
of sailing. 

2. A small square sail set above a royal. 

. Fr: Contre-Cacatois; Paphllon; Ger: Bky- 
segel; Schekegel. 

See Flying Skysail. 

SKYSAIL POLE. The mast pole extend- 
ing from the royal rigging to the truck in 
vessels which carried flying skysails over 
standing royals. 

Fr: Flhche de Contre-Cacatois; Ger: 
Scheisegeltopp ; Scheisegektange. 
SKYSCRAPER. A triangular sail which 
sets from the truck and the skysail yard- 
arms; also called moonraker. It was used 
during the clipper ship era. Obsolete. 

Fr: Aile de Pigeon; Ger: Dreieckiger 
Wolkenraper, 

SLAB. The slack part of a sail which hanp 
down after the leech lines are hauled up. 

Ger: Oei. 

See Bending Floor. 


SLAB CORK. Granulated cork compressed 
into boardform, baked and hold together by 
the natural cork gum as a binder. Used for 
insulalion of cargo spaces and applied in 
two or morn layers arranged to break joints. 
Weight 8 to 12 pounds per cubic foot. Also 
called coi’kboard. 

Fr; Livge aggJomere; Ger: Korkstein, 
SLAB HATCHES. Hatches made of a 
mim])er of wooden hal.ch covers bolted 
togeihor and seeuroly hound with an iron 
band. Usually only four are required to 
cover the hatchway. As they arc too heavy 
to be lifted withoul. a purchase, they 
effectively prevent cargo pilfering. 

Ger ; Schillcn hike . 

SLAB KEEL. An additional plate of 
heavy steel rivt'h'd outside of a plate keel. 
It gives groat loe.al rigidity, and servos as a 
substantial fender. It, is also called false keel, 
rubbing bar, rubbing strip. 

Fr: Faimc QuUlf'i G<n*: SchutzkicL 
SLAB KNEE. 

Sec Welded Knee, 

SLAB LINE. Lines tused for confining the 
slack cHiivjis of a (?ourse after it has been 
taken in. It is riggiKi in the same manner as 
a buntline, but is run up on the afterside 
of the sail to slab-lino blotdca lushed to the 
jacks tay, 

Fr: C argue a Vue; D/'gorgeoir; Ger; 

Dampflemc ; BMappIeme. 

SLAB PIN. A slightly conical steel pin 
used as a positive stop on a bending slab or 
floor. 

SLAB REEF. The first or upper reef in 
a whole topsail. 

SLACK. 1, The extra length allowed in 
cutting out a fore-and-aft sail to obtain a 
round or curved afterlo(H‘.h. 

Fr: Mou; Ger: BcJilacktuoK 

2. The part of a rope which has no stress 
upon it. 

Fr; Mou; Ger: Lose, 

See Slack Water. 

SLACK AWAY. To pay out without los- 
ing control over the rope thus handled. Also 
called to slack ofl. 

Fr: Filer; Ger: Wegfieren; Losfieren. 
SLACK CLOTH. A certain quantity of 
canvas allowed to be gradually gathered up 
in sewing on the boltrope of a sail, in order 
to prevent the rope from tearing the sail 
as a result of stretching in consequence of 
wear. 

Fr: Mou; Ger: Schlacktuch, 
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SLACKEN. To decrease in tension or 
velocity. To ease up tension on a rope. 

Er: Mollir; Bonner du Mou; Ger: 
Fieren; Lose gehen. 

SLACK IN STAYS. Slow in going about. 
A vessel in bad trim or handled in a lub- 
berly manner is generally slack in stays. 

Er: Lent d Virer; Ger: Beim Wenden 
langsam sein. 

SLACKNESS. The tendency of a vessel 
under sail to fall off or away from the 
direction of the wind when the helm is 
amidships, as opposed to “ardency.” Slack- 
ness can be corrected by moving the center 
of effort of the sail plan sufficiently abaft 
the center of lateral resistance to balance 
the tendency. 

Er: Mou; Ger: Leegierigkeit. 

SLACK SEAMS. A certain quantity of 
canvas allowed for gathering in the seaming 
up of the afterleech of fore-and-aft main- 
sails. The puckering of the seams in a 
gradual manner. The seams sewed after 
slack is allowed in the cutting out form the 
curve on the afterleech. 

Er: Emhu; Ger: Breiterhaltung. 

SLACK WATER. The period between the 
flood and ebb or between the cessation of 
the tidal stream in one direction and its 
commencement in the opposite direction. 
The relation of the time of slack water to 
the tidal phases varies in different localities. 
In some cases slack water occurs near the 
times of high and low water, while in other 
localities the slack water may occur midway 
between high and low water. 

Er: Etale; Ger: Stauwasser. 
SLAMMING. A feature of the motion of 
a ship through a seaway. Slamming almost 
always takes places forward and the greatest 
effect upon the hull structure is usually 
shown by damage to the floors and plating 
at a distance of from one-eighth to one-sixth 
of the length of the ship from the fore per- 
pendicular. Slamming damage is usually 
ascribed to dynamic pressures arising from 
impact of the ship^s hull upon the surface 
of the water, and from the actual impulsive 
displacement of water caused by the down- 
ward movement of the ship when pitching. 
It is particularly noticeable in cargo vessels 
with engines aft when making passages in 
ballast. Also called pounding. 

Spanner, E. E., Slamming Damage at Sea, 
Engineering, London, vol. 139, no. 3601, 
January, 1936. 


SLANT. A slant wind; i.e., a transitory 
breeze or period of its duration. 

SLAT DOOR. A wooden door composed 
of a frame with slats or blinds. Slat doors 
are fitted in conjunction with joiner doors 
to state rooms, or independently to some 
compartments. Also called blind door, 
jalousie door. 

Er: Porte d Persienne; Ger: Jalousie 
Tur, 

jib. a term used by yachtsmen 
to denote a working jib, almost permanently 
set and slightly larger than the spitfire, 
SLEEPER. 1. One of the heavy timbers 
placed upon the ground or on top of piling 
of a building berth to support the cribbing, 
keel blocks, and bilge blocks. 

Er: Traversin de Cale. 

2. One of the knees bolted to the tran- 
soms and counter timbers to strengthen the 
stem framing. 

Er: Tahlette; Ger: Heckhalkenknie, 
SLEET. Ealling pellets of ice, sometimes 
mixed with a cold rain. 

Er: Gresil; Ger: Graupeln, 

SLEW. Also Slue. 1 . To turn about & 
fixed point, as a spar, derrick, and so on. 

2, To yaw from side to side while at 
anchor or being towed. 

SLEWING DERRICK. A cargo derrick 
mounted on the center line of the ship, 
which works cargo in or out of the ship by 
slewing inboard or outboard. The slewing 
motion is controlled by man-power or by 
small slewing winches acting on the derrick 
guys. 

SLEW LINE. 

See Slew Rope. 

SLEW ROPE. A rope used in slewing a 
spar or derrick. Also called slue rope, slew 
line. 

SLICE. 

See Launching Wedge, Adjusting Wedge. 
SLICK. A smooth area on the surface of 
the sea, as one caused by a film of oil or 
by the sweep of a ship’s stern in making 
a turn. Also called greyslick. 

SLIDING BULKHEAD DOOR. A water- 
tight steel door so constructed and operated 
that it can be moved horizontally (or ver- 
tically) into position. These doors are made 
watertight and are fitted with shafting and 
bevel gears or other mechanism to permit 
them to be operated from an upper deck. 
Also called sliding door. 

Er: Porte d Glissierea; Ger: Schiebetur, 
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SLIDING GUNTER. 

See Rig. 

SLIDING GUNTER MAST. A mast made 
in two pieces, the upper part sliding on the 
aft side of the lower by means of two iron 
rings. These irons are fitted to the hoisting 
part of the mast, which is usually termed 
topmast or gunter yard, and fit the lower 
mast very loosely. They are made of brass 
or galvanized iron covered with leather, and 
are kept well greased. The sail is bent to the 
topmast and laced to the lower mast. Sliding 
gunter masts were formerly used on some 
clipper ships for setting skysails. 

Fr: Mat de Homn; Ger: Schichestange ; 
Houari. 

SLIDING GUNTER SAIL. A triangular 
sail with the luff bent partly to a sliding 
gunter yard and partly to the mast. It is 
a handy form of open boat sail. 

Fr: Houari; Ger: Portugiesisches Segel; 
Houamegel. 

SLIDING KEEL. 

See Drop Keel. 

SLIDING WAYS, Heavy timbers forming 
the lower part of the cradle which slides 
down the standing ways when the vessel is 
launched. Also called bilge ways, bilge logs. 
They are usually made of timbers 12 in. by 
12 in, about 35 ft. long. The adjacent sec- 
tions are held together by link plates and 
pins so as to provide some degree of 
flexibility. 

Fr: Coulisse Vive; Ger: Schlittenhalken ; 
Ldufer; Ahlaujschlitten. 

SLIGHT SEA. A fine weather sea with 
wave heights ranging between % and 2 ft. 
No. 2 Douglas scale. 

Fr: Mer peu agitie; Ger: Leicht hewegte 
See, 

SLING. 1. Rope or chain strap used for 
encircling any object so as to suspend it, 
while being raised or lowered. In a more 
general sense the word '^sling'^ denotes any- 
thing that is used to handle loads or join 
together several packages that make up a 
draft. 

Fr: EUngue; Estrope; Ger: Hmgestropp; 
Stropp; Schlinge, 

See Bale Sling, Barrel Sling, Boot Sling, 
Buoy Sling, Canvas Sling, Chain 
Sling, Platform Sling, Gaff Sling, 
Let Sling, Qi^arter Sling, Rope 
Sling, Web Sling, Wire Sling, Yard 
Sling, Wide-Board Sling, Soda- 
Ash Sling, 


2. A single lift of casos, bags, barrels, 
package or other merchandise bound 
together in a sling and hooked on to the 
end of a cargo fall operated by a winch 
or crane. The normal weight of a sling 
ranges from 1000 to 2000 pounds with a 
maximum of 3000 pounds. Also called draft, 
sling load. 

Fr: Pahmquee; EUnguce; Ger: Aushe- 
bung. 

SLING (to). To place goods or merchan- 
dise in a sling for transfer from ship to shore 
or inversely. This operation is performed 
as follows: The sling is laid out flat on the 
dock floor or ship's bol,tom and the cargo 
piled on it in sue.h a manner ixs to have 
one end of the sling longer than the other. 

The long end, or rove, is put throtigh the 
shorter end called **liii.o,” and on the cargo 
hook. As the draft is lifted, and tho sling 
gets taut, the bite is driven tight on the 
rove with a piece of wood or an iron bar. 

Fr: Elingucr; Gt^r: Schlingon; AmcMagen. 
SLING BAND. A band around the center 
of a lower yard to which the slings fasten. 
Also called sling hoop. 

Fr: Collier de Smpentc; Ger: Hanger- 
hand, 

SLING CLEAT. 

See Becket. 

SLING-DING (U. S.). In New England 
hand-line fisheries, a galvanized iron rod 
about % in. in diameter and 16 to 20 in. 
long with an eye at each end, from which 
snoods are hung. The object of the sling- 
ding gear is to prevent the snoods from 
fouling. 

Fr: ArbalHe, 

SLINGER. A longshoreman who fastens 
the sling around the draft and hooks on the 
winch fall. Also called hooker-on. 

Fr: Elingueur; Ger: Anschlager. 
SLINGING. A charge made for putting 
chains or ropes around goods as they lie in 
a craft or on a quay so that they may be 
lifted on board. The expression generally 
used is “slinging and lifting.” 

Fr; Frais d*4Ungage; Ger: Anschlags" 
kosten, 

SLINGS. 1. That part of a yard to which 
the slings are fastened. The center part of 
a yard. 

2. A fitting for hoisting a boat by a boat 
crane or boom, consisting of a metal ring } 
with four pendants. Two of these pendants 
are for athwartships steadying lines, and the - 
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others shackle to chain bridles permanently 
bolted to the keel. Customarily used in 
U. S. Navy ships’ boats. 

SLING SHOT (U. S.). A line inserted 
between a ground or trawl line and the 
anchor, serving as a point of attachment 
for the buoy line. Also called slip shot 
(U. S.). 

SLIP (G. B.). 1. A note issued by the 
insurer on acceptance of a risk. It contains 
brief details of the voyage, goods, condi- 
tions, and so on, and is initialed by the 
insurer. From the duplicate of this slip the 
policy is issued. Also called binder (U. S.), 
application (U. S.). 

Ger: Versicherungsschein. 


See Marine Railway. 

SLIP HOOK. A long-shank, hinged hook 
with a link over the beak. When the link is 
knocked off, the hook collapses. It is used 
for chain plates, cable stoppers, boat gripes, 
clear-hawse pendants, and so on. Also called 
pelican hook. 

Fr: Echappement ; Ger: Schlipphaken ; 

Schlippschakel. 

SLIP KNOT. A simple knot which can be 
drawn taut easily and which slips with 
facility. A knot used where a loop is 
required to jam on to anything when pulled 
taut. It is similar in action to a running 
bowline. Sometimes called running knot, 
running hitch. 



Slip Stopper 


2. The difference between the pitch of a 
propeller or the mean circumference of a 
paddle wheel and its actual advance through 
the water corresponding to one revolution. 

Fr: Recul; .Ger: Slip. 

3. The area of water between two piers 
or wharves. 

Fr: Darse; Ger: Becken. 

See Apparent Slip, Clear-Hawse Slip, 
Liner, Negative Slip, Patent Slip, 
Senhouse Slip, True Slip. 

SLIP (to). To let go suddenly. To slip 
the anchor cable. To detach a ship from 
her anchor in an emergency by letting go 
the chain at a shackle when there is no time 
to heave up the anchor. To let go entirely. 

Fr: Filer par le Bout; Ger: Ahschlieren; 
Schlippen. 

SLIP ANGLE. The angle between the 
tangent to the face of a propeller blade and 
the line of advance of the blade. 

SLIP DOCK. A type of marine railway in 
which a vessel is partially withdrawn from 
the water by means of a cradle on rails and 
the tide is excluded from the lower part 
of the slipway by a pair of gates and side 
walls. It is used only where there is a 
considerable range of tide. It permits the 
shortening of the underwater portion of the 
marine railway. 

Fr: Slip de CarSnage; dale de Halage; 
Ger: Sckleppdock. 


Fr: Noeud Coulant; Ger: Weiberknoten; 
Laufknoten. 

SLIPPERY HITCH. A variation of the 
clove hitch which provides a convenient 
way to secure a line to a ring. It can be 
instantly released by pulling on the free 
end of the line and is therefore frequently 
used for sheets and halyards in small 
sailboats. 

Fr: Noeud de Ride; Noeud de Soldat; 
Ger: Schlippstek. 

SLIPPERY REEF KNOT. A knot similar 
to the ordinary reef knot but easier to 
untie. Also called half bowknot. 

SLIP ROPE. A rope so arranged that it 
may be readily let go, as for instance a rope 
passed through the ring of a mooring buoy 
with both ends on board ship. By letting 
go one end and hauling on the other the 
ship is freed. 

Fr: Amarre en Double; Ger: Schlipptau.* 
SLIP STOPPER. A chain stopper used 
for holding the anchor cable when the 
anchor is down, to relieve the strain on 
the windlass. It is shackled to a heavy ring- 
bolt in the deck and ends with a pelican 
hook. A horizontal link of the cable is held 
fast between tongue and link of the pelican 
hook. For small ships the slip stopper is 
sometimes made up of hemp with a stopper 
knot or an iron toggle in the outer end and 
a lanyard for lashing to the cable. 

Fr: Bosse d Echappement; Ger: SchUpp 
Stopper, 
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SLIPWAY. 1. The space in a shipbuilding 
yard where foundations for launching ways 
and keelbloclcs exist and which is occupied 
by a ship while it is under construction. It 
slopes gently down toward the water, with 
sufficient slope or declivity to cause the 
vessel to move under the impulse of gravity 
when disengaged from the holding-up 
appliances. Also called slip, building berth, 
building slip, stoclcs. 

Fr: Cale de Constmetion; Ger: Stapel; 
Aufschleppe; Bauhelling. 

2. 'General term for the blocks and shores 
on which a vessel is built. 

See Marine Railway, Slip Dock. 

SLIVER. 

See Launching Wedge. 

SLOB ICE. A name given to loose broken 
ice in bays and along the exposed edges of 
floes. It is usually more or less disc.olored 
and contains some miscellaneous flotsam. 

Fr: Glace morcclea; Ger: Sickeis, 

SLOEP. A Dutch fishing boat employed 
in the hook-and-line fisheries of the North 
Sea. Also called vischsloep, beugsloep, 
sloepschip. The steel hull is similar to that 
of the logger with vertical stem, elliptical 
stern and fish well amidships. Its relative 
dimensions, however, differ. It has more 
depth and less beam than has the logger. 
Up to about 1890 all sloepen were built of 
wood with transom stern, and were rigged 
as two-mast fore-and-aft schooners. Since 
then the ketch rig has replaced the schooner 
rig as in the logger. In 1926 there were still 
ten of these boats afloat. Length 82.3 ft. 
Breadth 19.7 ft. Depth 12.4 ft. (molded). 
(Typical.) 

SLOOP. A rig very similar to that of the 
cutter from which it is distinguished by 
having a short standing bowsprit, and a jib 
set on a stay instead of the long running 
bowsprit and jib set flying as in the cutter 
rig. Sloops usually have only one headsail, 
the foresail and jib forming one sail. 

Fr: Or4ement de Sloop; Ger: Schlup. 

See Bermuda Sloop, Friendship Sloop, 
Sandbag Sloop, Oyster Sloop, 
Scow Sloop. 

The mast of a sloop is stepped further for- 
ward than that of the cutter. The name 
*‘knock-about” is frequently used to denote 
a sloop without bowsprit and with a jibstay 
leading to the stem head. Originally the dis- 
tinction between a cutter and a sloop lay 
primarily in the hull, the sloop having more 
beam and less draft for same length than 


the cutter. The practical limits of over-all 
length of hull for a sloop rig usually range 
between 14 and 50 ft. The term is also com- 
monly applied to a yacht without bowsprit 
and with only one headsail which sots on 
the forestay. In the IT. S. the term sloop is 
often applied to cutter-rigged craft. The 
sail area is divided roughly into 80 per cent 
of the total area in the mainsail and 20 per 
cent in the headsail. 

SLOOP BOAT (U. S.). Term formerly 
used by New England fishermen to denote 
a keel-built, sloop-rigged fishing boat with 
clipper bow and long counter stern employed 
in the local fisheries. Iv<'ngth over-all 49 ft. 
3 in. Breadth 14 ft. 2 in. Depth 5 ft. 9 in. 
(Typical.) 

Chapelle, H, I., “The Gloucester ‘Sloop 
Boat.s^” Yachting (New York), vol. 63 
(January, 1933), 

SLOOP RIG. 

See Sloop. 

SLOPE. The declinity of the ocean bottom 
extending from the outer edge of the shelf 
into deeper water. 

Fr: Talus; Ger: Abjnll 
SLOP CHEST. A chest containing a com- 
plement of clothing, boots, oilskins, tobacco, 
idankots, and so on, for tlie use of seamen. 
Any of the cont.onts may be sold during 
the voyage to members of the crew. The 
carriage of a slop chest is compulsory for all 
vessels registered in the United States, with 
the exception of winding and fishing vessels. 

Ger : Kleiderkiste. 

SLUDGE. 

See Slush Ice. 

SLUDGE VESSEL. A tank vessel or 
lighter with false bottom so arranged that 
when the discharging grounds, out at sea, 
are reached, the valves are opened and the 
sludge flows overboard automatically. The 
function of sludge vessels is to receive the 
discharge from sewage disposal plants and 
carry it out to sea. 

Fr: Marie-Salope ; Ger; Mudderprahm. 
SLUICE. An opening in the lower part 
of a bulkhead, fitted with a sliding water- 
tight gate, which has an operating rod 
extending to an upper deck. It is used to 
permit the flow of liquids from one com- 
partment to another. 

See Sluice Valve. 

SLUICE KEEL. A bar keel which ter- 
minates at the afterend in a casting forming 
deadwood, and in which one or more aper- 
tures are provided. This type of keel is 
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adopted in small tugs to facilitate turning 
by lessening the area of lateral plane. 

Ger: Schlemenkiel. 

SLUICE VALVE, Valve attached to the 
foot of a bulkhead. There is no connecting 
pipe and it is used only for allowing liquid 
to flow from one compartment into the 
adjoining one. Also called sluice cock. Sluice 
valves should be fitted only in positions 
where they are accessible at all times, as 
they are very liable to be blocked with dirt. 
They are operated from a deck above by 
means of a rod. 

Fr: Diaphragme; Vanne a Glissiere; Ger: 
Schleusenventil. 

See Sluice. 

SLUMGULLION. Term used by American 
whalemen to denote a mixture of the blood, 
which issues from the fat-lean, and the salt 
water and oil which flows from the blubber 
while the men are handling it as they hoist 
it aboard ship, stow it away, and prepare 
it for the try-pots. Also called lipperings, 
dreenings. 

SLUSH. 1. A mixture of tallow black soap 
and linseed oil applied to wooden masts. Its 
purpose is to ease the up-and-down move- 
ments of parrels. 

Fr: Graisse h Mature; Ger: Btange’- 
schmiere. 

2. A mixture of white lead and tallow, 
with which the bright parts of machinery 
are covered to prevent rusting. 

Fr: Galipot, 

SLUSH ICE. The initial stages in the 
freezing of sea water when it is of gluey or 
soupy consistency, or, inversely, when field 
or drift ice breaks up and becomes slushy 
through a rise in the temperature of sea 
water. Also called sludge ice, frazil ice. 
Navigation is not checked by slush ice. 

Fr: Bouillie Glade; Ger: Schlammeis, 
SMACK. A small, decked vessel sailing 
under various rigs and formerly used for 
fishing or trading. This name is applied 
indiscriminately to various types of fishing 
vessels. British fishermen distinguish be- 
tween a smack and a boat, the smack being 
considerably the larger of the two and 
engaged exclusively in trawling. It is wholly 
decked and is often supplied with a steam 
engine for getting in the gear, whereas the 
boat is mostly half-decked. Smacks are 
rigged as cutters, sloops, dandys, or ketches, 
according to size, and have usually a run- 
ning bowsprit. Tlie length varies from 60 
to 90 ft. In the Atlantic coast fisheries of 


the United States the use of the term 
^^smack” is general!}^ limited to boats above 
5 tons which, according to law, must register 
at the custom house. They are built with or 
without well. The larger are usually “dry 
smacks,” having no well. 

Fr: Smack; Ger: Schmack, 

See Boston Smack, Well Smack. 
SMACKEE. A name given to a welled fish- 
ing boat of Key West, Florida. The hull is 
carvel-built with good sheer, sharp bows, 
rismg floor, long run and skeg, and a tran- 
som stern with outboard rudder. There is 
a cockpit aft, well amidships, and cuddy 
hatch forward. The rig consists of a pole 
mast stepped well forward, which carries a 
triangular mainsail and a jib with short bow- 
sprit. Length over-all 24 ft. Beam 8 ft. 3 in. 
Molded depth 3 ft. Height of mast above 
deck 32 ft. Length of boom 23 ft. Outboard 
length of bowsprit 6 ft. 

SMALL BITTS. Cast-iron or metal heads 
extending above a deck or railing, upon 
which sheets or other running gear is 
belayed. Also called sheet bitts. 

Fr: Bittons; Gev: Schotenpoller, 

SMALL CIRCLE. Any circle on the ter- 
restrial or celestial sphere whose plane does 
not pass through the center, as opposed to 
a great circle. 

Fr: Petit Cercle; Ger: Nehenkreis, 
SMALL COASTING TRADE. Traffic 
between ports on the same coast and within 
specified geographical limits. Also called 
coastwise trade, limited coasting trade. 

Fr: Petit Cabotage; Ger: Kleine Kilsten- 
jahrt. 

SMALL LINES. A type of long line simi- 
lar to the “great line” but of smaller pat- 
tern. The snoods are shorter, about 3 ft. 
long, placed close to each other and the 
hooks are smaller. Length 50 to 2000 fathoms. 
Also called spillers. 

Ft: Petites Cordes; Ger: Kleine Lang- 
leinen, 

SMALLPOX. A contagious disease charac- 
terized by a peculiar postular cutaneous 
eruption. The International Sanitary Con- 
vention of 1926 provides that ships which 
have had, or have, a case of smallpox on 
board either during the voyage or at 
time of arrival, are subject to: (a) medical 
inspection; (b) disembarkation and isola- 
tion of the sick; (c) disinfection of all bed- 
ding, soiled linen, wearing apparel, etc., 
which may have been infected; (d) disin- 
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fection of parts of the ship which have been 
occupied by persons with smallpox. Pro- 
vided these regulations are observed, the 
ship can be given immediate free pratique. 

Pr: Petite Virole; Ger: Pocken, 

SMALL SAILS. In square-rigged vessels, 
the topgallants, royals, flying jib, and stay- 
sails. 

Pr: Vcdles Hautes; Ger; Obersegcl. 
SMALL STORES. A term sometimes 
applied to personal necessities such as soap, 
needles, thread, tobacco, etc. 

SMALL STOWAGE. Cargo suited by size 
and shape to fill spa(!e which would other- 
wise be wasted owing to irregiilarity in 
size and shape of the cargo, intcirruption by 
stanchions, spaces between beams, and so 
on. Also called beam filling. 

Fr: Barrotage. 

SMALL STUFF. General name given to 
all the small lines or ropes under one inch 
in circumference used on board ship. It 
includes spun yarn, marline, houseline, round- 
line, the smaller sizes of seizing and ratline 
stufis, and the corresponding sizes of untarred 
line, made either of flax or Manila. Hemp 
cordage, generally tarred, of 2, 3, 4, 6, or 9 
threads. Also called tarred fittings. 

Fr: Mc7iu film; Ger: Rcusd; Dunnes 
Tauwerk, 

SMELLING THE BOTTOM. Nautical 
expression which refers to the behavior of 
a vessel when navigating in shallow water, 
the effect of which is to reduce her speed 
and often cause her to sheer off her course 
or make her slow in answering her helm. 
Also called feeling the bottom, smelling the 
ground. The increase of resistance with con- 
sequent reduction of speed is largely due to 
the fact that the restriction on the flow of 
water around the ship results in the gen- 
eration of higher pressures in the water and 
the formation of higher waves. The increase 
in the velocity of the water flowing past the 
ship also results in an increase in the bodily 
settlement of the ship, due to which the 
vessel may strike the bottom even though 
her still draft is less than the depth of 
water. 

SMITEH (G. B.). A storm jib used on 
fishing luggers of East Cornwall. 

SMITH WORK. All workmanship in con- 
nection with the installation and fitting of 
mast and derrick mountings, cargo gear, 
boat davits, rails and stanchions, chain 
plates, cleats, eye- and ringbolts, and so on. 


SMITING LINE. A lino lusod for break- 
ing out a light sail sent up in stops. 

Ger: Rucker. 

SMOKE COVER. Canvas cover used to 
prot-oed. sails situated al)aft the smokestack 
in auxiliary ^av^ols. 

Fr: Etui de Chnuffc; Ger: Rauchbezug, 
SMOKE SAIL. 1. A small sail hoisted in 
sailing voss(‘ls forward of the galley funnel 
when the shii> was riding head to wind to 
prevent the smoke from being blown aft 
and to permit it to rise. 

Ger: RmicJuu^gvl. 

2. A pie(a? of sail cloth stretched near a 
forgo when used on deck jis a prol^ection. 
SMOKE SIGNAL. A daytime distress 
signal for libiboats, which while floating on 
the water produccjs smoke in sufficient 
intensity, volume and color as to be visible 
from aircraft. Recently small, hand-held 
smok(‘-producing distrtvss signals have also 
been devised. When ignit(‘d they omit large 
quantities of coloiani smoke. These signals 
are dual, in tliat they can at will be made 
to produce a pyrolechni(‘, display for night 
signaling, in lieu of smoke. 

SMOKESTACK. See Stack. 
SMOKESTACK GUY (U» S.). One of the 
wires or chains which give lateral support 
and prevonis swaying of the stack. Also 
called funnel stay, fuimol shroud, shroud 
stay. 

Fr: Ilauhan de CkemMe; Gor: Sekom-' 
stainstag. 

SCOTCH HADDIE (U. S.). Trade name 
for a specially ]jroc(‘ssed haddock, pre- 
cook(?d and smolaid at the same time. The 
smokie differs from the finnan haddie in 
that the fish is not H]dit op(‘n, but the whole 
fi.sh is Inmg up smoked and cooked, so 
that it is ready for consumption. In Great 
Britain called smokie* 

SMOKING* 

See Curing. 

SMOOTH. An area of comparatively 
smooth water, following usually after two or 
three heavy seas. * 

Fr: Embellie; Gor: 'Glatten; QlUtte. 
SMOOTHING. 

See Dubbing. 

SMOOTHING TOOL. A metal calker’s . 
tool used in touching up leaky rivets, or ' 
instead of a splitter for calking heavy plates. 
the narrow edge being used in splitting. It <1 
is also used for removing gates, sprues and J 
other projections from castings. I 
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SMOOTH PLANKING. 

See Carvel Planking. 

SMOOTH SEA. A slightly disturbed sea 
with waves up to % ft. high. No. 1 Beaufort 
Scale. 

Fr. Mqt Belief Afer Ridie^ Gen Ruhige 
See, 

SMOTHERING. A method of extinguishing 
fires on board ship, based on the principle 
of cutting off the supply of air so that 
combustion cannot be supported, and at 
the same time blanketing the flames. Three 
methods of smothering are in general use: 
(a) by steam; (b) by foam; (c) by carbon- 
dioxide. 

SMOTHERING LINE. A line of piping 
for conveying steam, carbon dioxide gas or 
any other extinguishing gas or vapor to the 
various compartments of the ship, in order 
to smother a conflagration. 

Fr: Tuyautage de Vaporisation; Ger: 
Feuerldschleitung. 

SNAKE. To wind small ropes spirally 
between two larger ones. 

Fr: Trans filer; Ger: Schwichten, 

SNAKE PIECE. See Stern Pointer. 
SNAKING. 1. A method of making a 
whipping more secure by passing turns 
across, winding from one to the other. 

2. The turns of a rope passed in a zigzag 
direction, or spirally between two other 
ropes. 

Fr: Transfilage: Ger: Schwichtung 
SNAPHEAD RIVET. Riv- 
et with hemispherical head 
used where a finished ap- 
pearance is required in out- 
side work. Also employed 
with hydraulic riveting ma- 
chines. Also called button- 
head rivet, CUphead rivet, Snaphead Rivet 
roundhead rivet. 

Fr: Rivet d Tite BouterolUe; Ger: 
Schellkopfniet. 

SNAP HOOK, A metal hook closed by a 
spring snap, generally used for bending 
headsails to their stays, instead of hanks. 

Fr: Mousqueton; Ger: Karabiner. 
SNATCH BLOCK, A single block so fitted 
that the bight of a rope may be passed 
through it, without the delay of reeving or 
unreeving. The iron strap is hinged on one 
side and the shell is divided to allow the 
rope to be shipped into the sheave. A 
snatch block is often used as a lead block 
for wires and moorings, in which case it is 



hooked into a ringbolt in the hatch coam- 
ing or on deck near a winch. 

Fr: Poulie Coupee; Ger: Fussblock; 
Kinnbacksblock, 





Snatch Blocks 


SNEAK BOAT. 

See Sneak Box. 

SNEAK BOX. Name given in New Jersey 
(U. S.) to a very shallow-draft, decked boat, 
originally used for shooting and fishing, and 
which, because of its slight projection above 
water and easy lines, could be quietly 
pushed up to the game. Also called sneak 
boat, deviFs coffin. It can be rowed or 
sailed. Length from 12 to 15 ft. Beam 4% 
to 5 ft. The racing sneak box, as built 
today, is about 20 ft. long with a draft of 
only 6 in. It is built on the lines of a 
scow with Marconi rig, and a centerboard. 




SNIB— SNOTTER 


SNIB. One of the handles that can be 
operated from either side of a watertight 
door. Also called ^^dog.” 

Fr: Tourniquet, 

SNIK. A small Dutch sailboat built with 
a fish well, used for trawling in the estua- 
ries of the Schelde and Waal Rivers. It is 
ketch-rigged with triangular mizzen and 
two headsails. 

SNIP A. A double-ended sail- and rowboat 
used for inshore fishing and transportation 
in Sweden. There are several varieties of 
this type. They are mostly rigged wit.h two 
masts and narrow spritsails. In Norway a 
similar boat is called snekke and has a 
length which ranges from 16 to 24 ft. 
Snipa from Landskrona: Length 14.7 ft. 
Breadth 5.2 ft. Depth 1.6 ft. Freeboard 
amidships 12 in. Maximum draft 1.9 ft. 
SNIPE. To cut a sharp bevel on the end 
of a stiffener or beam, frequently done to 
provide proper continuity of strength in 
the structure. 

SNODDER. A line about 10 ft. long used 
for heaving in the slack of a trawl net in 
heavy weather. 

SNOOD. A thin strong line by which a 
hook is attached to the main or back line 
of a trawl. Also called ganging, gangion, 
snell. Horse-hair, gut, Japanese gut, and air- 
plane wire are used for the snooding of 
hooks. In many of the larger lines the snoods 
are corked so as to lift them off the bottom, 
in order to prevent the bait being robbed 
by small creatures. 

Fr; AvanQon; Ger: Schnur; Vorfach, 
SNORTER. A small rope bent to the end 
of a light yard over which the eye of the 
lift and brace fits. Also called snotter. The 
tripping line leads from the other end 
to the deck and when hauled upon, pulls 
off the lift and brace. 

Ger: Ruckleine, 

SNOTTER. 1. A length of rope of 2 to 4 
fathoms, with an eye spliced in each end, 
used for the same purpose as a sling and 
convenient for reeving through the handles 
of bags, and so on. 

Z, A strap by which the heel of a sprit 
is supported on the mast. It consists of a 
short piece of rope with an eye spliced in 
each end. It is put around the mast and 
one end rove through an eye, the heel of 
the sprit ships in the other eye. 

Fr : Collier de lAvarde ; Ger : Sprietstropp. 

3 . Generally speaking, any rope loop to 
prevent slipping, as for instance, one by 
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which a block is kept in its place at the 
end of a boom. 

4. A small strap on the yard of a lugsail 
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into which the halyards hook. On the yard 
of a dipping lug it is placed at about one 
third the distance of the yard from the for- 
ward end, in the yard of a standing lug at 
about one fourth. 

SNOUTER. A trolling line carried on a 
short pole placed as a jibboom and used 
by Pacific salmon trollers. 

SNOW. 1. A snow-rigged vessel, 

Fr: Senau; Ger; Schnaimchiff. 

2. A rig which differed from the brig by 
having a trysail mast abaft the main lower 
mast, to which the boom mainsail was 
hooped. 

SNUB. 1. To let go the anchor and bring 
a ship up quickly with a short range of 
cable. 

Fr: Gasser Verre; Ger: Kurz anhalten. 

2. The action of checking a line or rope 
from running out by taking a turn about 
a cleat, bitts, or similar fitting. 

Fr: Choquer a la demande; Ger: Plotzlich 
anhalten, 

SNUBBING. To draw in sharply at their 
ends the waterlines or diagonals in the lines 
plan. 

SNUG. To reduce sail when expecting bad 
weather. To be prepared to meet bad 
weather. Also called snug down. 

Fr: Faraud; Ger: Knagge. 

SNUG HARBOR. A harbor affording good 
shelter, where vessels can lie securely. 

SNY. In wood shipbuilding, the upward 
curve given to the planking at bow or stern. 
Also called spile. It is commonly measured 
by a batten, called a spiling batten, tem- 
porarily fastened for this purpose to the 
frame timbers 

Fr : FJpaule ; Ger : Krurrirnung. 

SNYING. In steel shipbuilding, the proc- 
ess of giving shell plates a curvature or 
shape which cannot be obtained with the 
use of the ordinary press or bending 
machines, usually a double curvature. The 
plate is heated in a furnace to bright orange 
and is then secured to a steel template; 
after which process it is hammered until 
the desired curvature is attained, Snying is 
resorted to only for a few plates of the bow 
and stem. 

SOATAU. A large paddling dugout canoe 
with single outrigger from Samoa. 
SOCKET, 

See Rope Socket 

SOCKET SIGNAI/. A rocket or similar 
device discharged from a brass socket fitted 


to the railing. It is fired by a friction tube 
attached to a lanyard. 

SODA-ASH SLING. A platform sling 
about 5 ft. 4 in. long, and 2 ft. 5 in. wide 
used for handling soda ash. 

SOFT LAY. In ropemaking: A construc- 
tion in which the amount of twist given to 
the yarns and to the strands is less than in 
the regular or standard lay. Used only where 
great flexibility is required. Also called long 
lay. 

Ger : Loser Schlag. 

SOFT NOSE. 

See Fashion Plate Stem. 

SOFT NOSE PLATE. One of the rounded 
stem plates above the waterline in ships 
built with a fashion plate stem. 

SOFT PATCH, 1. A metal patch, fast- 
ened or held in place by means of tap bolts 
or tap rivets and made watertight by means 
of a stopwater of red lead and putty or 
fibrous packing. 

2. A temporary patch on piping aboard 
ship, frequently made by placing a layer of 
gasketing material and sheet lead, then 
wrapping with wire. 

Fr: Placard Joint Plastique. 

SOFT TACK. Seamen’s term for leavened 
bread as distinguished from hardtack or 
biscuit. 

SOFTWOOD. AU timber converted from 
coniferous trees (which have needles instead 
of leaves). As defined by the British Mer- 
chant Sapping Act, this term includes 
deals, battens, or other lightwood goods of 
any descriptions other than those classed 
as "heavy.” In the market sense the term 
softwood as opposed to hardwood, includes 
pine, fir, spruce, and similar lightwoods 
generally grown in North America and in 
Northern Europe. Pitch and Oregon pine 
are regarded by the trade as on the border- 
line. 

Ft: Bois Tendre; Ger: Nadelholz; 

Weichholz, 

SOGER. Name given by New England 
fishermen working with hand lines to hard- 
wood pins % to 1 in. diameter fitted at 
intervals of about 4 ft. in the vessel’s rail to 
prevent the lines from slipping in a fore- 
and-aft direction when the tide is running 
strong. 

See Soldier, 

SOGNEBAAD. Generic name for various 
open boats of the same design built in the 
Sognefjord district (Norway) used for 
inshore fisbing. They range in size from 17 


SOIMA^-SOLE PIECE 


to 30 ft. but those not exceeding 22 ft. 
length are most in use. They are clinker- 
built, with 4 strakes of planking on a side, 
curved raking stem, and a sharp stern with 
raking sternpost. There are 3 frames occu- 
pying from one quarter to three eighths of 
the boat's length, of which the 2 foremost 
have crossbeams. There is a broasihook at 
bow and stern placed diagonally. The boats 
have no gunwales but there is on each side 
a ribband or clamp running along tin? inner 
upper edge of the strake next to the top 
one. The rig usually consists of a narrow- 
headed, small square sail set on a mast 
stepped nearly amidships. Length over-all 
22 ft. 7 in. Beam 5 ft. 3 in. Depth 22 in. 
Stem and sternpost rise about 10 in. above 
planking. (Typical.) 

SOIMA. Open fishing boat found in 
Russia on Lake Ladoga and the Estuary 
of the Neva, rigged with two short masts, 
which carry spritsails. There are no shrouds 
and the luff of the sail is laced to the msust. 
These boats vary in size from 20 to 50 ft. 
in length. The greatest broatlth is always 
abaft amidships. A small well is built for 
carrying fish alive. 

SOKAI-BUNE. A Japanese open boat 
used for capturing whales in the coastal 
areas. It is rigged with a mast and square 
sail and is handled by a crew of 10 with 
8 oars. 

SOLAR DAY. The period of the rotation 
of the earth with respect to the sun. 

Pr: Jour Solaire; Ger: Sonnentag, 

SOLAR SYSTEM. The astronomical sys^ 
tern consisting of the sun and all the celes- 
tial bodies which revolve about it. 

Pr: Systbme Solaire; Ger: Sonnensystem. 
SOLAR TIME. Time measured by the 
hour angle of the sun. 

Pr: Beure Solaire; Ger: Sonnenzeit 
SOLAR WIND. A shifting wind blowing 
from sea and land alternately at certain 
hours and sensibly only near the coasts. 
Solar winds result from the action of the 
sun raising the temperature of the land so 
as to draw an atmospheric current from 
seaward by day. This action is reversed as 
the earth cools down at night. Also called 
sun-wind, 

SOLAR YEAR. The elapsed time between 
successive passages of the sun through the 
vernal equinox. Also called tropical year. 

Pr: Annie Solaire j Ger: Solar jahr. 


SOLDIER. Slang word for a seaman who 
shirks his work. Also called soger, blood 
sucker, gold brick, 

Ger: Bokligger. 

SOLEING. Also soling. The joint where 
two planks ov(?rlap in clinker planking of 
small boats. 

SOLENT BARGE. See Cowes Ketch. 
SOLE PIECE, 1. In launching arrange- 
numts, a heavy plank on which the lower 
ends or heels of tlie poppets Also called 
poppet board, 'rhe solo piece has a groove 
taken out of its center to receive the tenons 
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raised in the hoels of the poppets. Solepiece 
planks are fitted bo that when their inner 
edge rests firmly upon the sliding ways the 
outer edge is about % in. open. The pur- 
pose of this opening is to give good bearing 
sxirface to the wedges. 

Pr: Semelle de ColombioTB; Ger: Sohle 
des Schlngbettes, 

2. A timber or steel plate used for releas- 
ing the cradle when launching a ship. Also 
called tie plank, solo plate. The forward 
portion of those timbers is bolted to the 
ground way and the after portion to the 
sliding ways at the forward end of the 
cradle.^ Sawing throtigh or burning with a 
torch it pulls apart under the load and the 
ship is free to slide down the ways. 

Pr: Savate; Sahlihe; Ger: ScKuh, 

3. In boat building, a filling piece on the 
keel and under the forward deadwood. 

4 . The fore-and-aft piece forming the 
lower part of the stem frame in single-screw 
vessels extending from the propeller post ; 
to the rudderpost. Also called heel piece* 

Pr: Semelle d*Stambot^ Ger: Bteveneohle* [f 
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SOLE PLATE. 

See Bed Plate. 

SOLID FLOOR. A floor consisting of a 
continuous plate or of a range of intercostal 
plates extending from center line to bilges, 
and with lightening holes cut through the 
plating. 

Fr; Varangue Pleine; Ger: Voile Boden- 
wrange. 

SOLID FRAME. A frame consisting of a 
single bar such as an angle bar, bulb angle 
or channel, as distinguished from a built-up 
frame. 

Fr: Memhrure Simple; Ger: Fullspant. 


SOLID SPAR. A wooden spar made either 
from a grown stick or fashioned from a 
larger log; the heart of the tree being as 
nearly as possible the center of the spar. 
Also called pole spar. 

Fr: Espar Plein; Ger: Voiles Rundholz. 
SOLID THIMBLE. A cast-iron or steel 
thimble for use with wire rope. It has a hole 
or holes drilled in the heart for attachment. 
It varies in size from IV 2 to in. 

Fr: Cosse Massive; Ger: Massive 
Kauschen. 

SOLSTICE. The times of the year when 
the sun reaches the solstitial points. 
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Solid Floor 


SOLID LOG BULKHEAD. Structural 
wooden bulkhead made of heavy horizontal 
or vertical strakes of planking calked all 
over to insure watertightness. 

SOLID PILLAR. A massive pillar or 
round section made of a rolled or forged 
steel bar. Also called round pillar. 

Fr: Epontille Massive; Ger: Massive 
Stiltze, 

SOLID PINTLE. A rudder pintle cast or 
forged solid in one piece with the rudder- 
arm. Solid pintles are seldom found except 
in very small rudders. 

Fr: Aiguillot Massif; Ger: Massiver 
Fingerling, 

SOLID PROPELLER. A propeller m 
which the boss and blades are made of one 
casting. 

Fr: HSlice Massive; Ger: Massive 
Schrauhe, 

SOLID RUDDER FRAMfi. The framing 
of a rudder in which the arms are cast or 
forged with the main piece. 

Fr: Cadre Massif; Ger: Massiw Ruder^ 
rahmen* 


Fr: Solstice; Ger: Sonnenwende, 
SOLSTITIAL POINTS. The two points 
of the ecliptic at the greatest distance from 
the equinoctial and where the sim reaches 
its maximum and minimum declination. 
They are distinguished as the summer 
solstitial point and the winter solstitial 
point. 

Fr: Points Bolsticiavx; Ger: Solstitial- 
punkte; Sonnenwendepunkte. 
SOMA. Japanese trading junk. It is rigged 
with one m^ stepped very far aft and one 
square-headed sail bent to a yard which 
hoists right to the masthead, with sheets 
and tacks at the clews. Although the yard 
permits a certain amount of bracing up, 
these craft do not sail with the wind before 
the beam. 

SONDER. A class of small yacht origi- 
nated in Germany, in which the sum of the 
waterline length, extreme beam, and extreme 
draft must not be greater than 32 ft. 
SONDMORSBAAT. The sondmorsbaat^ 
or Sondmore boat, is an open sail- and row- 


SONIC DEPTH FINDER— SOUND (to) 


boat commonly used in the cod and herring 
fisheries in the district of Sondmore, Nor- 
way. It has sharp flaring ends and a deep 
keel, and is V-shaped throughout its entire 
length. The clinker planking consists of 4 
strakes on each side with an additional top 
etrake at the bow which extends aft a little 
more than, one third of the boat’s length 
and another at the stern which is about 
half as long. The distinguishing character- 
istic of this craft is that it luia no gunwale, 
and the lower bow planlcs instead of being 
placed in the usual way exltmd diagonally 
upward at an angle of 10 to 15 degrees and 
meet the other planl<s coming from the 
stern about one third of the boat’s length 
from the stem. The ends of the planks are 
chamfered, so that they lap over the after 
planl<s instead of butting against them. The 
rudder is small, curved on the foreside to 
fit the sternpost, and is operated with a 
long tiller similar to that used on the 
Nordlandshaat, Sondmore boats vary con- 
siderably in size, their length ranging from 
24 to 39 ft. Length over-all 27 ft. Breadth 
6 ft. Depth 2 ft. (Typical.) 

The rig consists of a single raking mast, 
stepped amidships and supported on each 
side by 4 shrouds, to the lower ends of 
which are attached pointed wooden toggles. 
These are inserted into rope bockets held 
by metal staples to the hull. This arrange- 
ment is adopted so that the standing rig- 
ging can almost instantly be removed or 
put in place whenever it is desirable to 
lower or erect ^ the mast. The mast is in 
some boats additionally supported by a stay 
running^ to the stemhead. A narrow-headed, 
lugsail is carried, which, when the boat is 
sailing close-hauled,^ taclcs down to the stem, 
while the sheet trims to the lee quarter. 
When the sail is trimmed in this manner, 
the larger part is forward of the mast, and 
the center of effort of the sail is considerably 
forward of the midship section. When there 
is a forestay it is customary to lace the lower 
part of the lufi to it when the boat is by the 
wind; but when there is no stay a rope is 
rove through the cringles in the luff of the 
sail and taken around the stemhead. 

SONIC DEPTH FINDER. An echo- 
sounding device which uses low frequency 
sound waves of about 2000 cycles per second. 
Th^e can de detected by ear. Also called 
sonic echo sounder. The transmitter con- 
sists of a steel diaphragm which is struck 
a powerful blow by a pneumatic or a spring 
driven electro-magnetic hammer, thereby 
emitting a heavily damped sound wave. 


The receiver is a hydrophone. Both trans- 
mitter and receiver are mounted in water- 
fillcd tanlcs fitted inside the ship’s plating. 
In some systems the generation of sound 
impulse is produced by an oscillator. The 
time required for the emitted sound to 
reach the bottom and return to the ship ia 
measiured, and serves as an index of the 
depth. 

Fr: Echo Sojidcur d ondes $onore$; Ger: 
t:irhallwvllr7i Echolot, 

See Echo Sounder, Fathometer, Flying 
Sounder, Magnetic Striction Echo 
Sounder, Super-Sonic Echo 
Sounder, Echo Sounding. 

SOOIE. 

See Lurkie. 

SOPE, Kef ora to several types of East Indian 
native-built boats. Some are plank-built with 
keel and straight st(un and are used for 
the transportation of goods in Karimon 
Java. In the Ccilobos this name refers to a 
keel-built trading and fishing prao rigged 
with one mast, which carries a kind of 
boomed low lugsail extending from stem 
to stern. The capacity of these boats is 
from 10 to 15 tons. They engage chiefly 
in the Tropang fisheries. 

SOPET. An East Indian dugout canoe 
from Makassar, the Celobos, similar to the 
'palary but smaller. 

SORTER (U. S.). One employed in sort- 
ing cargo as it is being unloaded from a 
ship, designates the section whore the dock 
gangs are to place the cargo; sees that tW 
marks of all packages are turned out so 
that they can be readily identified for 
delivery to the consignee. 

SOUND. An arm of the sea over the extent 
of which soundings may be obtained. A 
narrow channel or strait. A narrow passage 
of water having communication with the 
open sea at each end lying between a long 
extent of land on both sides. Sounds are also 
called belts in the Baltic, firtlis in the Scot- 
tish Isles, and pertuis on the French coast. 

Ft; Bras de mer; Pertuis; Ooulet; Ger: 
Sund; Meerenge, 

SOUND (to). 1, To produce vibrations 
affecting the ear as with a whistle, bell or 
other instrument used for signaling. 

Fr : Emettre un son; Ger: Pfeifen; Tonen, 

2 . To measure the depth of water by 
means of a lead line, a sounding machine 
or by echo sounding. 

Ft; Bonder; Ger: Loten, 
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SOUNDING. The depth measured or the 
number indicating the depth on the chart 
usually in fathoms. To strike soundings; 
to come inshore sufficiently to reach the 
bottom with the hand lead. 

Pr: Sonde; Ger: Lotung. 

See Echo Sounding, No Bottom Sound- 
ing. 


tion of the sounding wire reduces friction to 
a minimum and permits a rapidity of 
descent of about 100 fathoms per minute. 
After casting the lead, reeling in may be 
accompKshed nearly at the same rate. 

The weight of the sinker varies according 
to the speed of the vessel: 26 to 33 pounds 
for vessels with a speed of 10 to 15 knots, 
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SOUNDING BOOM. A small boom which 
fits into a gooseneck on the shell plating. 
It is used in connection with a sound- 
ing machine for taking casts of the lead 
from amidships or near the navigation 
bridge. 

SOUNDING MACHINE. A navigational 
instrument used on board ship for taking 
soundings in depths up to about 200 fathoms 
while the vessel is going at normal speed. 
Also called mechanical sounding apparatus. 
It consists essentially of a hand or elec- 
trically operated reel on which a soundmg 
wire is reeled, and the sinker, upon which 
the recording device is fixed, enclosed in a 
brass case open at one end. The recording 
device consists of either a glass tube or a 
mechanical depth recorder with p^ton and 
spring. The smooth surface and minute sec- 


35 to 44 pounds for faster ships. The fitting 
of a sounding machine is mandatory for all 
mechanically propelled American vessels of 
more than 500 tons gross. 

Fr: Sondeur Hydrostatique ; G«p: Lof- 
maschine; Patentlot. 

See Depth Recorder, Sounding Tube. 
SOUNDING PIPE. A pipe running ver- 
tically from an upper deck to the ship’s 
bottom so that the height of water or liquid 
in any compartment or tank can be meas- 
ured at all times by means of a sounding 
rod attached to a line and lowered in the 
pipe. Also called sotmding tube. Sounding 
pipes are provided at the afterend of each 
ballast tank or other water spaces, in oil- 
fuel tanks, and in every hold space. They 
terminate with a screw plug. 

Ft: Tuyau de Scmde; Ger: PeilTohr* 
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SOUNDING POLE. A thin graduated 
pole used for obtaining the water depth in 
shallow rivers, fairways, and so on, or to 
ascertain the exact depth above a pinnacle. 
It has a length of about 10 ft. and its lower 
end is fitted with an iron cap. 

Fr: Lance de Sonde; Gor: PciMock. 
SOUNDING ROD. A graduated rod or 
piece of iron or brass used to ascertain the 
depth of water in the pump well, bilges, 
ballast tanks, fuel tanks, and so on. 

Fr: Sonde; Gcr: Poilstock, 

SOUNDING SEXTANT. A sextant used 
for nautical surveys. It dilTers from the 
ordinary sextant in being lighter and 
handier. 

SOUNDING TABLE, A table indicating 
the capacity in tons of ea<ili doubl(3-bottom 
tank, peak tank and deep tank, cornjspond- 
ing to every inch of sounding. 

SOUNDING TUBE, A slender glass tube 
about 2 feet long phuaxl in a probjctive 
brass casing and used with a sounding 
machine. The tube is lowered with a sinker 
to the sea bottom; the lower end is open 
and the upper end closed. The tube is coated 
inside with a chemical substance (chromate 
of silver). The air within is coin])rossed in 
proportion to the depth of water. The 
chemical coating is discolored as far as the 
pressure has forced the water up the tube. 
After taking a sounding the tube is rennoved 
from tile bims case and laid against a special 
scale which indicates the depth of water. 

Fr: 2'ube de Bondage; Ger; Peilrohr; 

Lotrohr, 

SOUNDING WIRE. A galvanized wire 
line made of annealed mild steel and com- 
posed of 7 strands tightly twisted, with an 
outside diameter ranging from 0.027 to 0.054 
of an in. according to the weight of the 
sinker. It is used for taking soundings with 
the Kelvin or other patented sounding 
machines. 

Ger: Lotdraht. 

SOUND-POWER TELEPHONE. A type 
of telephone in which the driving electrical 
energy is generated at the transmitter by 
the motion of an iron core attaclied to dia- 
phragm, within a magnetic field set-up by 
an ALNICO permanent magnet. The receiv- 
ing unit is virtually a duplicate of the 
transmitter, and operates on the same 
principle, in reverse. This type of telephone 
was used very successfully in the United 
States Navy during World War II as a 
battle telephone, By virtue of its simplicity, 


it is rugged, reliable, and easy to repair. No 
exi.crnn.1 source of electric power is required 
for its operation. 

SOUND SIGNAL. General term for aerial 
and submai'ine audible signals as used on 
board ship and ashore, whic.h includes steam 
or pneumatic whistles, foghorns, sirens, dia- 
phoTics, bells, and guns. Wil.h the exception 
of the latter, tlu^ dot, and dash system is 
enqdoyed in a similar manner to flashing a 
light,. A not,e fi'tHiuoiu'y of 128 periods per 
,se(a)n(l has been found the most satisfactory 
for aerial fog signals. All aerial sound signals 
arc strongly ailtM'ted by atmosidieric condi- 
tions, and arc t.Iu'refore mostly used in 
c.onj unction with radio beacons and direc- 
tion tinders or subtnarine sigxmls. 

Fr: Slg7(<d Phoniqna; G(u*: lldrbaros Sig>- 
nal; SchalJslgnnl. 

Gill and Harding, “Sound and Radio Aids 
to Navigation,” Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine EugiiUKJrs (New York), Trans- 
(icfions, vol. 48 (1040), 

See Submarine Signal. 

SOUND VESSEL. A term which formerly 
roforrcHl to a woodtm vcssc'l on its first 
voyage, after whi(!h voyag(! all wooden hulls 
were considm’cd as having some of their 
timbers more or less dec^ayed, although still 
ill good order. 

SOUTH EQUATORIAL CURRENT. The 

surface current moving westward in the 
Atlant,ic Ocean south of the oiiuator, and 
assisted by the southeast trade winds. 
SOUTHERLY BURSTER. Name given 
in south and souther ^ ’islralia to a sudden 
shift of wind, usually from a northwesterly 
direction. Tlu^se st orms are accompanied by 
a sudden fall in temperature and are most 
prevalent from October to March. 
SOUTH ISLES YOLE. A boat of con- 
stnict.ion and design similar t ;0 the Wostray 
or North Isles yole, and rigged with two 
stu'ilsuils insU^ad of lugsails, 
SOUTHWESTER. k hat of waterproof 
material, usually oiknl linen. The brim is 
made very broad at the buck so as to pro- 
tect the necik from rain and spray. Also 
called sou’wester. 

It'r: Suroit; Gor: Lnekhui ; SildwestBr* 
SOUTHWEST MONSOON. A seasonal 
wind found from April until October in the 
Mozambique Channel, in the north Indian 
Ocean, and part of the Pacific, also in the 
southern part of the China Sea. From July 
until October it is found between 5® and 
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10° north latitude on the west coast of 
Africa. 

Er: Mousaon du Sud Quest; Ger: Sud- 
westmonsun. 

SOUTHWOLD BEACH PUNT. Small 
open fishing boat with vertical transom 
stern, and clinker planking. The rig consists 
of two masts with lugsails, a dipping fore- 
sail, and standing mizzen. The foresail is 
tacked to an iron bumkin. Also called 
Alderburgh sprat boat. Length 15.2 ft. 
Breadth 6.2 ft. Depth 2.3 ft. (Typical.) 
SPACE SYSTEM. A method of ventilat- 
ing a ship’s hold loaded with bags of rice. 
A tunnel is formed of the bags, placed fore 
and aft, leaving an empty space about a 
foot wide which forms the ventilating 
duct. 

See Closed-in Spaces, Deducted Space, 
Exempted Space, Open Space, 
Propelling-Power Spaces. 

SPADE RUDDER. See Underhung Rudder. 
SPALL. 

See Thwart, Cross-spall. 

SPAN. A rope having both ends made fast 
some distance apart, so that a block or a 
purchase may be hooked to its bight. 

Er: Brague; Patte d’Oie; Ger: Spanne; 
Hanger. 

See Buntline Span, Davit Span, Guy 
Span, Peak Span, Yard Span. 
SPAN BLOCK. 1. A block seized into 
the bight of a span. 

2. A block at the head of topmast or 
topgallant mast for studding sail halyards 
to reeve through. 

SPAN IRONS. Whaling term denoting 
harpoons secured to the sides of a whale- 
boat above the thwarts, as distinguished 
from the live irons, which were ready for 
instant use. (Obsolete.) 

SPANISH BOWLINE. A method of 
forming two loops in a rope neither of 
which will slip. 

SPANISH BURTON. A tackle composed 
of two single blocks, with both standing 
parts fastened to the load to be moved. The 
strap of one block is tailed and rove through 
the sheave of the other. 

Fr: Bredindin; Ger: Staggamat. 
SPANISH CEDAR. A name popularly 
given to a tropical tree of the family 
Meliaceae, in no way related to the 
cedar specie. It is also called Honduras 
cedar and is extensively used for planking 
on racing hulls and cabin trunks. It is soft 
and has comparatively little strength but 


holds its shape well and is easy to work. 
Weight when seasoned 35 lb. per cu. ft. 
SPANISH CLEWS. Hammock nettles or 
clews, not plaited below the ring or eye. 
SPANISH FOX. A single yarn twisted up 
left-handed, or contrary to its lay. Used for 
small seizings. 

Fr: Lignerolle. 

SPANISH TRAWL. A trawl net without 
boards, worked by two boats. Also called 
paranza or pare] a. 

SPANISH WINDLASS. A device for 
extracting power when heaving the two 
parts of a rope together for any purpose. It 
consists of a well-greased line, a steel or 
wooden bar, and two marlihespikes. 

Fr: Tresillon; Ger: Spanische Winde. 
SPANKER. The triangular or quadrilat- 
eral gaff sail set on the afterside of the 
mizzenmast of a square-rigged ship, brig, 
or bark. The gaff sail of a bark is usually 
known as ‘‘mizzen.” The term “driver” is 
applied in a more general sense to the 
fore-and-aft sail with or without gaff ^et on 
the aftermast of a ship or bark. When tri- 
angular it is called “mutton spanker.” 

Fr: Brigantine; Ger: Besan; Briggsegel. 
SPANKER GAFF. A standing or running 
gaff on which the head of a spanker is bent. 
Fr: Come de Brigantine; Come d^Arti^ 
mon; Ger: Besan Gajfel. 
SPANKER MAST. The aftermast of a 
barkentine or schooner-rigged vessel with 
4 masts. 

SPAN LASHING. A lashing used to 
secure two ropes or spars a short distance 
apart. 

Ger: Spannlaschung. 

SPANNER STAY. A horizontal wire 
extending athwartships between the heads 
of two kingposts. 

SPANNING. A whaling term used to 
denote a whale swimming in a definite 
direction and appearing at the surface at 
more or less regular intervals. 

SPAN SHACKLE. An eyebolt with a tri- 
angular shackle. Span shackles are fastened 
to the deck and are used for lashing boats 
and spars in place. Also called lashing 
triangle. 

Fr: Bchaudis. 

SPAR. A general term for a piece of tim- 
ber of round section and of great length in 
proportion to its diameter, used for masts, 
yards, booms, gaffs, bowsprits, and so on. 
Spars are cut from strong, sound, straight 
grain, slow growth, live and strai^t trees. 
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Metal spars are constructed of riveted or 
welded plating and also of steel pipe with 
swaged joints. 

Fr: Espar; Ger: Spiare; Rundholz. 

See Bamboo Spar, Barling Spar, Boom 
Spar, Boat Spar, Built Spar, Cant 
Spar, Cut Spar, Foot Spar, Fender 
Spar, Grown Spar, Hollow Spar, 
Middling Spar, Monkey Spar, 
Ridge Spar, Rolling Spar, Rough 
Spar, Solid Spar, Steel Spar, Tow- 
ing Spar. 

SPAR AND BOOM GEAR. The arrange- 
ment of cargo booms used when handling 
goods by the Burton system. One boom is 
guyed over the hatchway, another over the 
ship’s side. 

See Burton System, 

SPAR BXTOy. A buoy consisting of a 
wooden or steel spar anchored by one end. 
Spar buoys are Uvsod in northern latitudes, 
where icing occurs during the winter, in 
place of hollow metal buoys, as there is 
less danger of the spar buoys being swept 
away or damaged. They arc also useftil for 
indicating the direction and force of the 
, current. 

Fr; Bouie Mdth; Bouie-Espar; Ger: 
Spierentonne, 

SPAR BOWLINE. A bowline provided 
with a light spar or pole for holding the luff 
of a lugsail to windward. 

Fr; Foule; Ger: BuUenspriet. 

SPAR CEILING. Battens laid in holds 
and ’tween decks of ships other than colliers, 
tankers, and timber and ore carriers. They 
are fitted on the sides from the turn of the 
bilge upward, and are spaced about 9 in. 
apart. Their thickness is about 2 in., and 
width 6 to 7 in. They prevent the cargo 
from coming into contact with the frames 
or shell plating, with resulting damage by 
moisture or sweat. The boards are arranged 
vertically or horizontally according to the 
system of framing adopted. Also called 
sparring, hold sparring, open ceiling, open 
sparring. 

Ft: Vaigrage h Claire-Voie; Ger; Weger- 
ungslatten; Oarnieriatten, 

SPAR DECK. An upper deck of compara- 
tively light construction above the main or 
strength deck. 

Fr: Spar deck; Ger: Spar deck, 
SPAR-DECK VESSEL. Vessel having 
over its main or strength deck another deck 
of light construction. 


Fr: Navirc d Spardeck; Ger: Spardech, 
schiff. 

The upper ’tween deck in this type of 
\essel, tUs oiiginally built, Wtis fitted only 
the use of passengers or very light cargo 
The side plating is of reduced thickness and 
IS supported only by alternate framed In 
later types the thickness of side plating was 
increased, and it was supported at every 
frame. The spar-deck type has ill-defined 
lamte, but generally it is a ship having two 
or more complete docks of lighter construc- 
tion at sides, than a full-scantling ship, and 
heavier in scantlings than one of the awnine- 
deck type. ® 

SPARE BUNKER. A coal bunker in cargo 
vcasols which may be used for either coal or 
cargo. Also ailed reserve bunker. 

Fr; Saute de Reserve; Ger: Reserve- 
bunker, 

SPAR FENDER, A short, round piece of 
wood fastened to a line and hanging over 
the side to protect the ship’s sides. Some- 
times called wood fonder. Length 4 to 6 ft. 
Diameter 6 to 10 in. 

Ger: Wrcifholz; Ilolzfender; Reibholz. 
SPAR MAKER. A ship carpenter who spe- 
cializes in aparmaking. He finishes and 
installs square, octagonal, and round spars, 
masts, cargo booms, and so on, and applies 
the fittings. 

SPARRING. 1. See Spar Ceiling, 

2. Equipping a ship with spars. 
SPARRING DOWN. Lushing battens or 
oars across the shrouds for the men to stand 
on when rattling down. 

SPAR VARNISH. 1. A rapid-drying, 
water-resistant, olitstic varnish used on 
board ships and boats. It is designed to 
meet all the needs for a general utility var- 
nish suitable for both outside and inside 
exposure where durability is the chief requi- 
site, and where high gIo.ss or initial hardness 
of the film are not required 
Fr: Vemis Marin; Ger: Bootslack. 

Spar varnish consists of various gums fused 
and dissolved in hot linseed oil, thinned 
with turpentine, and incorporating a crystal- 
line mineral such m fiuor spar or feldspar 
f^or increasing moisture resistance. The dried 
film should withstand cold water for 12 hr. 
and boiling water for 60 min. without 
whitening or dulling, 

^ 2. A varnish made of rosin, sulfur, and 
linseed oil used for wooden spars and out- 
side brightwork where no paint is applied. 

Ger: Barpeus; Harpuis. 

SPAWN. The eggs of fishes, molluscs, crus- 
taceans, and so on, when small and numer- 
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ous. The mass of eggs that a lobster carries 
under its tail is known as a “coral” or 
“berry.” 

Fr: Frai; Grer: Laich. 

SPEAKING TUBE. A tube, usuaUy of 
brass, serving to convey the human voice 
from one part of the ship to another. Also 
called voice pipe, voice tube. In small ves- 
sels it is used for communicating between 
the bridge and the engine room. It is 
usually fitted with a whistle at each end for 
calling attention. On vessels of U. S. registry 
speaking tubes are permitted only if the 
distance between the wheel house and for- 
ward part of engine room is le^ than 150 
ft. 

Fr: Porte Voix; Ger: Sprachrohr. 
SPECIAL CARGO. A term usuaUy applied 
to goods for which special stowage, super- : 
vision and checking are considered desirable 
because of the value of their contents, the 
ease with which abstracted articles can be 
secreted, etc. Jewelry, fancy goods, toilet 
articles, wearing apparel, furs, laces, bottled 
spirits and articles of value and portability 
are included under this heading. Special 
cargo should not be confused with precious 
or valuable goods which are carried in a 
specie room. 

SPECIALS. A general name given to valu- 
able fragile, hazardous, or objectionable 
goods which are usually accepted by ship- 
operators at an increased rate of freight 
and for which “special stowage” instructions 
are issued. 

SPECIAL SURVEY. A vessel is said to 
be built “under special survey” when during 
the progress of construction from the laying 
of the keel to completion, the material and 
workmanship has been examined by the 
surveyors of the cognizant Classification 
Society in order to insure that the require- 
ments of the rules and the approved plans 
are satisfactorily followed. 

Ft: Construction sous Surveillance 

Spidale; Ger: Erhauung unter 
Aufsicht, 

SPECIFICATION. A statement of all the 
particulars of a vessel both general and in 
detail, including what is shown on the plans 
as well as what cannot be shown on them. 
The quality of the materials to be used is 
described and the scantlings are carefully 
recorded. It also states how parts not sup- 
plied by the shipbuilders are to be obtained. 
The specification is a legal, technical, and 
commercial document. Legally it forms part 


of the contract between owner and builder 
and states the conditions and requirements 
to be fulfilled in a manner which leaves no 
doubt as to the meaning it is intended to 
convey. Technically, a specification states, 
beginning with the dimensions, all the 
essential properties of the proposed vessel 
and gives a general description indicating 
the general type of vessel required 

Fr: Specification; Ger: Bauvorschrijt. 

The technical qualities include draft, 
trim, deadweight, quality of material and 
workmanship, survey and certificates. The 
specification should be considered in con- 
junction with plans, and as regards the 
main structure of the hull it is customary 
to state that the scantlings shall be as per 
approved midship section. With regard to 
ordina^ vessels built to classification rules 
or their equivalent, extra requirements for 
special trade conditions should be clearly 
and definitely expressed in the specifica- 
tion. 

SPECK FALL. One of the falls formerly 
used by whaling vessels for hoisting blubber 
and bone when flensing a whale lying along- 
side. It was rove through a single block 
attached to the blubber guy. (Obsolete.) 
SPECTACLE CLEW. A steel contrivance 
used at the clews of square sails. It consists 
essentially of three rings cast together at 
different angles but in the same plane, so 
that three ropes or blocks can be hooked 
into it and lead in different directions. Also 
called spectacle iron, clew iron. 

Fr: Trefle; Ger: Brille; Brillenlegel. 
SPECTACLE EYE. A steel fitting with 
two eyes attached to the head of a round 
bar davit to receive the span and guy. 



SPECTACLE FRAME. A single casting 
which contains the bearings for and sup- 
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ports the ends of the propeller shaft-s in 
twin- or multiple-screw vessels. It consists 
of arms of pear-shaped cross section wdiich 
extend outboard on each side of the ship’s 
centerline to bosses which take the pro- 
peller shaft bearings. In large merchant 
vessels the spectacle frame replaces shaft 
struts or bracket. 

Fr: Aileron; Ger: Wellenhock. 
SPECTACLE IRON. 

See Spectacle Clew. 



of water in which it works. A propeller 
having a pitch P and making N revolutions 
per minute would advance a distance Pi\r 
if there were no slip. It is less than the 
ship’s speed by the amount of the wake. 
Fr: Avance par Tonr; Ger: Fortschritts^ 
gcschwindigkeit. 

SPENCER. A trapezoidal gaff sail, gener- 
ally without boom, formerly set on the 
fore and main square-rigged lower masts of 
barlcs and shi|)s. On some vessels the luff 
of ‘the sail was attached to mast hoops 
which hoisted up and down on a spencer 
mast stepped just abaft the principal mast. 
On other vosstds the head of the sail was 
bent to a standing gafT and was brailed in 
on the mast. 8i)ouc(irs were replaced by 
staysails in the early seventies. 

Fr: Voile do Senau; Voile Go'dlctte; Ger: 

'Fraisegel; Sc)inamegaL 
See Spencer Mast 

SPENCER MAST. A small mast stepped 
abaft a fore or main lower mast, to which a 
spencer was bent by means of hoops. 
(Obsolete.) 

SPENT. Term used to denote the condi- 
tion of a ship as regards draft stability, and 
so on, with fuel, stores and fresh water 
consumed, cargo spaces empty and ballast 
tanks full, as at the end of a voyage. The 
converse of ready for sea. Also called 
burned-out condition. 

SPENT PISH. Pish exhausted of spawn. 

Ger: Hohlfisck, 


Spectacle Eye 

SPECTACLE PLATE. 

See Davit Spreader. 

SPECTIONEER. Also Specksioneer. A 
whaling term formerly used in the Green- 
land fishery for denoting the officer under 
whose direction the whale was cut up. 
SPEED-LENGTH RATIO. The ratio of 
the speed in knots to the square root of the 
waterline length (ft.). It is the speed con- 
stant for ships of geometrically similar form, 
Fr: Coefficient de Vitesse Relative; Ger: 
Relatives Geschmndigkeitsverhdlt- 
nis. 

SPEED MADE GOOD. The actual 
velocity of the ship in knots along the 
course, measured in relation to the ocean 
bottom or to fixed objects ashore. 

SPEED OP ADVANCE. The speed of 
translation of a screw propeller in the direc- 
tion of its axis with reference to the body 


SPERMACETI. The white flakes of 
fatty substance or wax that separate from 
sperm^ oil when it cools after boiling. It is 
used in the preparation of candles and cos- 
metics. It the East it is also used in cook- 
ery. Refined spermaceti is white, translu- 
cent, and crystalline. It is tasteless, odorless, 
and very brittle. 

Fr: C Stine; Blanc de Baleine; Ger: Walr 
rat 

SPERM OIL. Waxy oil extracted from the 
head cavity of the sperm whale and the 
bottlenose whale. It differs from whale oil 
and fish liver oil in that it is composed 
chiefly of waxes and not fats. The most 
valuable constituent of sperm oil is sperma- 
ceti. Commercial sperm oil is usually com- 
posed of one third head oil and two thirds 
body oil. 

Fr: Buile de Spermaceti; Ger: Walratdl; 
PottwaWl; Sperm^t 
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SPHERICAL BUOY. A buoy showing a 
domed top above water, generally used for 
marking the ends of a middle ground. 

Fr: Bouee Epherique; Ger: Kugelboje; 
Kugeltonne. 

See Middle Ground. 

SPHERICAL NAVIGATION. 

See Spherical Sailing. 

SPHERICAL SAILING. A method 
whereby the courses and distances sailed 
take the spherical shape of the earth into 
account as distinguished from plane sailing 
in which it is assumed that, for a small area, 
the earth’s surface is a plane surface. Also 
called spherical navigation. 

SPIDER. A triangular metal outrigger, 
used to keep a block clear of the mast or 
the ship’s side. Also called strut. 

Fr: Pistolet. 

SPIDER BAND. Am iron band around 
a lower mast, near the deck, with sockets 
attached into which belaying pins are 
thrust. AJso called spider iron. 

Ft: Cercle de Tournage; Ger: BelegnageU 
hand; Nagelband; Kavielnagelring. 

See Futtock Hoop. 

SPIDER IRON. 

See Spider Band. 

SPIEGEL. Small Dutch sloop similar in 
hull form to the boeier. The spiegel rig dif- 
fers from the boeier in two respects: (a) the 
mainsail of the spiegel is a little wider at 
the head than that of the boeier; (b) there 
are three headsails instead of two, a bow- 
sprit and small jib forming part of the 
spiegel rig. The mast is very lofty in pro- 
portion to the length of the boat. 

SPIKE. A name given to a large, cut or 
wrought nail of square section, made of 
galvanized iron, steel, or composition. Also 
called boat spike, spike nail, deck nail. 
Spikes are used by boatbuilders for fasten- 
ing thick planking. They are shaped like 
nails. The word ^^spike” is loosely applied 
to large nails, generally roseheaded. The 
length at which nails come under the 
heading of spike is approximately 3 in. 
Boat spikes are from 3 to 14 in. long, with 
diamond-, button-, or nailhead, square 
shank, and chisel point, 7 to 17 to the pound. 

Fr: Clou; Ger: Spiker. 

SPIKE FASTENING. A temporary fast- 
ening used to hold the planks in place until 
they can be finally fastened. J^o called 
working fastening. 

Fr: Cloutage; Ger: Spikerbefeatigimg, 


SPIKE IRON. A wood calking tool with 
narrow, blunt edge, used for calking around 
corners, boltheads, spikes, and other close 
places. 

Fr : Fer d clous. 

SPIKE NAIL. 

See Spike. 

SPIKE TACKLE. A tackle formerly used 
by whalers to hold the whale alongside while 
flensing it. (Obsolete.) 

SPIKE TUB. A wooden tub formerly used 
for receiving the fat, blubber, and so on, 
of whales until it was rendered. (Obsolete.) 
SPILE. A small wooden peg used by ship- 
wrights to stop the hole left by a spike when 
it is withdrawn. 

Fr: Coupe-eau; Ger: Speller. 

SPILING. A method used in ship con- 
struction by which the desired shape or 
curvature of a structural part is inscribed 
on a template or batten and transferred to 
the material to be used before cutting. 
SPILINGS. Dimensions taken from a 
straight edge or rule or template to differ- 
ent points on a curve. 

SPILING STAFF. A strip of wood with 
straight edges, about % in. thick and 2 to 
3 in. wide used by boatbuilders to take the 
spiling of a plank. Also called spiling batten. 
SPILL. To throw the wind out of a sail. To 
relieve a sail or part of it from the pressure 
of the wind, in order to furl or reef it. This 
is done by collecting the sail together or by 
bracing it so that the wind strikes the leech, 

Fr: EtoujfeT; Ger: Verschutten. 
SPILLAGE. Goods which have escaped 
from their containers. They are collected 
and either appropriated to the merchants 
concerned in proportion to their respective 
consignments or are sold to meet possible 
claims. Also called sweepings. 

Ft: Balayures; Ger: Kehrlmg; Fegsel; 

Fegel. 

SPILLER. 1. A square compartment 
made of netting, which adjoins the pot of 
a pound net and is used as a container for 
fish. A small tunnel leads the fish from the 
pot into the spiller, from which fishermen 
lift them out. 

Ger: Fangkammer. 

2. In the mackerel fisheries of Nova 
Scotia, a seine inserted into a larger seine 
for taking out the fish. 

SPILLERS. A term used in Cornwall and 
Devon for ^‘small lines’^ employed for the 
capture of whiting, with about 2000 hooks. 


SPILLING LINE— SPLICING SHACKLE 




SPILLING LINE. 1. A bimtline fitted to 
square sails to spill the wind and assist in 
getting the sail secured. It is fastened to the 
yard rope through a bulFs-eye on the foot- 
rope and comes up on the after side of the 
sail. It “spills” the wind out of the sail by 
crumpling the canvas up the yard. 

Fr: Famse C argue; Degwgeoir; Etrang- 
loir; Ger: Dampgording, 

2. A small rope rigged on the fore side 
of a square sail for picking up the reef line 
in reefing topsails. 

3. Any line Uvsed for spilling the wind out 
of a sail by brailing in an edge and keeping 
it from bellying out. 

SPILL PIPE. 

See Peck Pipe. 

SPINDLE. The center of a made mast. 
The main piece of a made mast. Also called 
heart. 

Fr: Mhche; Ger: Herzstiick, 

See Made Mast, Vane Spindle. 
SPINDRIFT. See Drift. 

SPINNAKER. A largo and baggy loose 
footed triangular sail, first introduced aboard 
the British cutter “Sphinx” in 1866, and 
used by cruising and racing yachts when 
running before the wind. It is set flying on 
the side opposite to the mainsail. The head 
is hoisted by halyards which pass through 
a block at the masthead. The tack is secured 
to the outer end of a boom, and the clew is 
sheeted to the deck forward of the mast. 
Pacific coast lumber schooners carried spin- 
nakers varying in form and size according 
to the master’s ideas. They had a boom 
and hoisted to the trestletrees. 

Fr: Spinnaker; Ger: Spinnaker, 

See Parachute Spinnaker. 

SPINNAKER BOOM. A long light spar 
for extending the foot of a spinnaker. It 
swings out on the side opposite to the main 
or foreboom. 

Ft: Tang on de Spinnaker; Ger: Spin^ 
nakerbaum. 

SPIRIT FLAG (G. B.). A red flag with 
white disc in the center. It is flown by tank- 
ers in port when carrying gasoline and 
spirits. 

SPIRKETING. A thick strake or strakes 
of ceiling worked inside the hull upon the 
beam ends or next above the waterways of 
a ’tween deck. Where there are no water- 
ways, the spirketing is the thick strake 
worked on the topside of the beams. 
(Obsolete.) 

Fr: Virure Bretonne; Ger: Setzweger, 


SPIRKETING PLATE. 1. Vertical side 
stringer pliiio atlachod inside the frames a1 
a l(m*er dock or tier of hold beams. 

Ger: St'tzwcgrrplattc, 

2. A sniiill bulwark plate attached to the 
steiuhead and tapered downward as it goes 
aft. 

SPIRUNARA. Sicilian fishing boat em- 
ployed for catching anchovy with a net 
called spigoric. Occasionally used in the 
small coasting trade. Sometimes called 
sjdgonara. 

SPIT. A relatively small extension of a 
coastline into the sea. 

Fr: Epi; Ger: Spltze; Landzunge, 
SPITZ-MUTTE. A small boat resembling 
the MuttCf but having sharp ends, The 
larger boats of this typ(^ arc rigged with a 
gaff topsail and jib. Some carry a jigger- 
mast. 

SPLICE. A method of joining rope by 
interweaving the strands, A splice is a more 
intimate junc.tion of parts than a knot, the 
lay of the rope b(dng op(‘nod and the ends 
tucked in so that the sizt* and character of 
the rope at the platan whorci the splice is 
made are not greatly changed. It is generally 
admitted that splitdng of wire rope dimin- 
ishes its strength, this loss being in propor- 
tion to the size of the rope. In small sizes, 
from % to % in. diameter, it is only about 
6 per cent, but it may, in larger ropes, reach 
30 per cent. 

IV: Bpissure; Ger: Splmung, 

See Chain Splice, Drawing Splice, Eye 
Splice, Flemish Eye Splice, Horse- 
shoe Splice, Irish Splice, Long 
Splice, Long Rolling Splice, Mari- 
ner’s Splice, Sailmaker’s Splice, 
Short Splice, Tail Splice. 
Graumont and Hensel, Splicing Wire and 
Fiber Rope (New York, 1045); Lawrence 
Day, Sailors Knots, Lon<lon, 1936; Scot 
Skirving, Wire Splicing, Glasgow, 1932. 
SPLICE (to). To unite or join together 
two ropes or the parts of a rope by inter- 
weaving the strands of the ends, 

Fr: Episser; Ger: Splissen. 

SPLICING FID. A tapered wooden pin, 
12 to 24 in. long, rounded at the end, and 
made of hickory or lignum vitae wood. It 
is used by riggers and sailmakers for open- 
ing the strands of a rope, and so on. Diam- 
eter at butt 1 to 3 in, Also called driving 
fid, hand fid. 

FV: Burin; Ger: SplissKom; Fid, 
SPLICING SHACKLE. A shackle at the 
end of a length of chain, around which the 
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end of a rope is taken and spliced when 
chain and rope are secured together. 

Ger: Splissschakel. 

SPLICING VISE. 

See Rigger^s Screw. 

SPLINED DECK. A wooden deck in 
which the seams, after being calked, have 
wedge-shaped strips of a darker wood such 
^ mahogany or teak, fitted in them, 
instead of the usual paying. These strips are 
glued in the seams and a few copper brads 
are added to back up the glue. 

SPLINE PLANKING. A system used for 
topside planking of racing yachts, teak 
splines being let into the seams after the 
calking. There is no paying or puttying. 

SP LINING. A method of ensuring water- 
tightness of outside planking in which the 
seam is first calked in the usual manner, 
the filling material being kept well back 
from the outer surface of the planking. 
Thereafter long and accurately fitting strips 
of teakwood known as “splines” are glued 
into the seam over the calking. It is mostly 
used for topsides, but is occasionally used 
for decks in high-class yacht-bxiilding. 
SPLIT PALL, Term used by stevedores 
to denote one of the cargo falls when 
each fall is provided with a cargo hook, as 
distinguished from the married fall, in 
which the ends of both falls are attached to 
a single hook. 

See Double Whip. 

SPLIT HERRING. A herring which has 
its viscera taken out, and is then prepared 
for kippering. 

Pr: Hareng Braille; Ger: Spaltenhering, 
SPLIT JIGGER. A sail used on large four- 
masted barks where the gaff sail of the 
jigger mast was, owing to its unhandy size, 
rigged with lower and upper gaffs. Also 
called divided jigger. 

See Double Gaff Rig. 

SPLIT LINK. Chain link made of two 
symmetrical halves riveted together. 

Pr: Maille Brisee; Ger: Splitterglied, 
SPLIT LUG. A lugsail split in two in the 
wake of the mast. The yard is slimg at two 
fifths its length from the forward end as in 
the dipping lug. The luff of the afterpart 
is partly fitted with mast hoops and is 
partly laced to the mast. The afterpart of 
the sail is used as a standing lug, while the 
fore part, fitted with two sheets, acts as a 
jib. La going about neither tack is cast off. 
It was formerly used for ships* boats of the 
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British Navy, and until recently by Scot- 
tish fishing boats. - 

SPLIT SPRIT. 

See Wishbone. 

SPLIT TACKS. Said of one of two vessels 
that have been sailing on the same tack 
when one goes about and the other keeps 
on the same tack. 

See Tack. 



A. Head of Sail C.G^. Luff 
Leech Dj)i. Foot 

1- Halyards 2. Reef Points 3. Sheets 4. Tacks 

SPLITTER. 1. The member of a dressing 
gang on a cod or halibut fishing vessel who, 
continuing the opening made by the 
throater, splits the fish close by the side 
of the backbone from the body. He is 
equipped with a peculiarly shaped knife, 
the blade of which is somewhat curved 
flatwise. 

Pr: Trancheur; Ger: Fischspalter. 

2. A tool used in conjunction with a 
pneumatic piston for calking plate laps and 
the ends of angles, also for the first opera- 
tion in calking butts. The cutting edge may 
be straight or slightly curved. This tool is 
also used for chipping square edges to a 
bevel to facilitate calking. 

Pr: Matoir d Gorge; Ger: Spalteisen, 
SPLITTING KNIFE. A knife with a flat- 
wise curved blade, used by the splitter on 
a cod or halibut fishing vessel, when dress- 
ing fish. 

SPLITTING OUT. The removal of keel 
blocks and shores from under a vessel about 
to be launched, by inserting cold chisels in 
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the cap pieces and splitting them away. It 
follows the wedging up as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and thus completes the transfer of 
the weight of the vessel to the launciiing 
ways. 

SPLITTING STRAP. A loop parsed 
through straps located at suitable points 
around a large trawl net so as to divide the 
catch into convenient portions while unload- 
ing the cod end. The splitting strap and 
cod end are hove to the surface by the 
haul-up line and lifted aboard by the fishing 
tackle. 

SPOIL GROUND. A sea area within 
which material dredged from other areas is 
deposited. Also called dumping ground. 

Fr: Emplacoment da Dvhlah; Ger: 

Ahladc'plaiz. 

SPOKE SHEAVE. A metal sheave with 
spokes, as distinguished from a disc sheave. 

Fr: Rea a mis; Gor: Spakcn.sohcibc, 
SPONGE BOAT. A motor sailer of Greek 
type employed in the sponge fishing indus- 
try of the Gulf of Mexico. The wooilon hull 
of heavy construction has a pronounced bow 
sheer, rounded stem, square tuck stnrn with 
outboard rudder and is fully docked. An 
unusual feature is that the planking is so 
worked that no calking is noceasary. The 
greater number of spongers are yawl-rigged 
although there are a few ketches and a iaw 
sloops. All are fitted with a motor, the sails 
being used as auxiliary and for steadying 
purposes when riding at anchor at night 
and diving operations are suspended. The 
over-all length ranges from 28 to 50 ft. with 
a beam ratio of 3% to 1 in the smaller boats, 
and 3 to 1 in the larger, A typical 30-ft. boat 
has the following measurements: Length 
over-all 30 ft. Waterline length 26 ft. Beam 
11 ft. Draft 3% ft. Sail area 375 sq. ft. 
Motor 25 h.p. 

SPONGE DINGHY. Small open boat 
used around Key West for gathering 
sponges on shallow reefs with sponge hooks. 
It is a carvel-built kcelboat with straight 
stem and heart-shaped, vertical transom 
stem with skeg. It has considerable sheer 
and comparatively low freeboard, Each boat 
is provided with a stern and bow seat and 
three thwarts, the middle one on which the 
sponge fisher sits being adjustable. Length 
over-all 13 ft. 6 in. Length, keel, 13 ft. 
Breadth 4 ft. 6 in. Depth 17 in, (Typical.) 

Two men go in a boat, one watching for 
and hooking the sponges from the bottom, 
the other slowly sculfing the dinghy over 


the ground. These boats are generally car- 
ried by a sponging vessel which takes one 
boat for every two men of the crew. 
SPONGE HOOK. An iron or steel hook 
with 3 curved prongs measuring in total 
width about 5 or 6 in. The entire length is 
about 8 in., the upper end being made into 
a socket for the insertion of a long pole. 
These hooks are used in shallow waters 
where it is not necjcssary to send down 
divers for the sponges. 

SPONSON. In a paddle-wheel steamer, a 
small outboard platform strongly bracketed 
to the side plating, and supporting the 
paddlc-wdicel bearing. 

Fr: Chaisn dr Pnlirr; Ger: Kovsole, 
SPONSON BEAM. In a paddle-wheel 
steamer, the outer fori^-iind-jift girder sup- 
porting the padtlle-wheel box and the outer 
bearing of the paddle-wlieol shaft. 

Fr: Elongis dc Tnmhour; Gor: Radge- 
hJiusc-Lirngstrager ; Langstniger das 
Radknst(‘vb(tIkons. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. Igni- 
tion produced in coal cargoes and bunkers 
by the evolution of heat through the chemi- 
cal action of its own constiliuent^?. It is due 
mainly to the oxidation of fine coni. 

Fr: Comhmtion B'pontan6e; Ger: Balhsi- 
entzmdung. 

Andomon, J. A.,^ The Spontaneous Ignition 
of Coal in Ship’s Bunkers, Institute of 
Marino Engineers (London), Transactions, 
vol. 35, 1924; Stock, H. H., Fires in Steam- 
ship Bunkers and Cargo Coni, IT, S. Bureau 
of Minos, To(^lmical Paper no, 326 (Wash- 
ington, 1023). 

SPOOL. A gauge formed of a round piece 
of wood, used in making nets by hand, The 
size of the meshes is regulated by the 
perimeter of the spool. Length 6 to 8 in. 
Also called mesh pin, pin, shale, moot, 
bowl, keevil, kibble. 

Fr: Moule; Ger: Striohhoh, 

SPOON. A trolling bait Cushioned like the 
bowl of a spoon with a hook or hooks at 
one end and the line attached to the other. 
A revolving metallic lure for the capture 
of fish, used in trolling. Also called spoon 
bait, trolling spoon. 

Fr: Cuilkr; Ger: Loffeltoder. 

SPOON BOW, A bow, with full round 
sections, the shape of which bears a general 
resemblance to the bowl of a spoon. It is 
mostly found on yachts, and on stem-wheel 
steamers designed for shallow river travel. 
Also called shovel bow. 

Fr: Avant d cuiller; Ger; Uffelbng; 
Ldffelartiger Bug, 
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SPOON DRIFT, A showery sprinkle of 
sea water or fine spray swept from the top 
of the waves by the force of the wind and 
driven along before it, covering the surface 
of the sea. 

Fr: Emhrun; Ger: Wasserfiocken. 

SPOON FASHION. See Nested Boats. 
SPOON OAR, An oar with curved blade,* 
mainly used in smooth waters for light 
boats. 

Fr: Avirona Cuiller; Ger: Lofelruder. 
SPOON STERN. A special form of 
cruiser stern in which each waterline is 
longer than the one below, and ends in a 
blunt angle at the center line. Also called 
canoe stern. 

SPOT SHIP. A chartering term to denote 
a vessel which has arrived at the port of 
loading and is ready to receive cargo. Occa- 
sionally the expression “spot ship” means a 
laid-up vessel with skeleton crew on board 
and ready to sail on comparatively short 
notice. 

SPOT WELD. A resistance welding proc- 
ess in which overlapping parts are welded 
at one or more spots by the application of 
an electrical current of low voltage and 
high amperage on opposite sides of the 
joint by two opposing contact points. 

Fr: Soudure par Points; Ger: PunhU 
schweissung. 

SPRAT, Small herring found in the North 
Sea and the Baltic. Also called garvie 
herring. 

Fr: Esprot; Ger: Sprotte, 

SPRAWL WIRE See Spreader. 

SPRAY. Water dispersed in particles over 
any exposed part of a vessel, either by the 
wind or by idle impact of waves against the 
ship^s sides. 

Fr: Emhrun; Ger: Spritzwasser ; Spruh’- 
regen, 

SPRAY HOOD. A canvas hood extended 
by iron spreaders, used in open boats to 
protect the occupants from rain and spray. 
Also called canopy. 

Fr: Capot d^embarcation; Ger; Boots^ 
hezug. 

SPREADER, 1. A horizontal steel bar 
rigged out in small sailing craft with sharp 
bows to give more spread to the head- 
sheets, on the same principle as the whiskers 
which spread the jibboom guys. Also called 
whisker, whisker boom. 

Fr: Barres de Civadiere; Ger; BUnde 
Make; Kluver Backstag Ausleger, 


2. One of the extensions bolted on each 
side of the cross trees to spread the topmast 
backstays in a schooner, or the topgallant 
and royal backstay's in square-rigged vessels. 

Fr: Barres de Telegraphe; Ger: Backstag 
Ausleger, 

3. A short boom or beam of timber pro- 
jecting from each bow in a square-rigged 
vessel. It is made to extend the weather 
clew of the foresail. 

Fr: Porte4of; Ger: Butluv; Luvbaum, 

See Cross Tree. 

4. A device used in the hand-line fishery 
to separate the snoods and prevent them 
from fouling. It consists of a small iron 
rod slightly curved and with an eye at each 
end from which a snood hangs. Also called 
sprawl wire. 

Fr: Arbalete; Ger: Spreit, 

See Davit Spreader, Jumper Stay 
Spreader. 

SPREADER LIFT. One of a pair of lifts 
running between the spreader crosstrees, 
and the mast to keep them from sagging. 
SPREAD FIRES. To open or spread 
banked fires in a coal-fired boiler over the 
whole surface of the grates, and at the same 
time to supply them with the requisite 
quantity of coal for raising steam. 

SPREAD YARD. A small boom lashed 
across the forecastle deck in small sailing 
vessels, serving as outrigger to the jibboom 
guys. It replaced the whiskers. (Obsolete.) 
SPRING. 1. A shore mooring line diago- 
nal to the keel and exerting a force, when 
power is applied to it, both in the direction 
of the keel and at right angles to it. It is 
therefore used for moving a vessel lying 
alongside a quay or pier ahead or astern, 
breasting her in at the same time. Also 
called spring line, spring rope. 

Fr: Amarre de Paste; Garde Montante; 
Ger: Bpringtau. 

% Offshore line or hawser made fast at 
one end to an anchor cable, the other end to 
the ship^s quarter, by which the vessel is 
handled broadside to the anchor. Also called 
spring line, quarter mooring. 

Fr: Croupiat; Croupiere; Ger: Anker-- 
spring, 

3 . A crack running obliquely through any 
part of a wooden mast or yard, which rend- 
ers it unsafe to carry the usual sail thereon. 
The spar is then said to be sprung. 

Fr: Fente; Crevasse; Ger: Sprung, 

See After Spring, Grass Spring, Forward 
Spring. 
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SPRING (to). To split or crack, such as 
a mast or spar. To injure by straining. 

Fr: Fendre; Craquer; Ger: Zwdngeii. 
SPRING BEARING. A bearing installed 
to support line shafting. It consists of a 
pedestal fitted with a bottom brcuss lined 
with white metal. Also called steady bear- 
ing, plummer block, line shaft bearing, pil- 
low block. 

Fr: Palier d'Arbre; Ger: Lauflager; 

Tunnel Wellenlager, 



Spring Lay Rope 


SPRING LAY ROPE, A six strand com- 
posite rope made of alternate fiber and wire 
strands around a fiber core. Each strand con- 
sists of three 19 plow steel wire strands and 
three Manila fiber strands laid around a 
heavy fiber core. It is used for mooring lines. 
SPRING LINE. Trolling line carried from 
the tip (outboard end) of a fish pole. 

See Spring. 

SPRING RANGE. The average difference 
in height between high and low water at 
time of new or full moon. 

Fr: Amplitude en Vive eau; Ger: Spring* 
tidenhuh. 

SPRING STAY, t A horizontal stay 
which extends between lower mastheads. 

2. An arrangement of gear by which cargo 
is hoisted or lowered, consisting of a pend- 
ant from each masthead. These are shackled 
at their ends over the hatch where the stay 
tackle or hatch tackle is hooked. 

Fr: Maroquin; Ger: Ladestag. 

3 . A term used to denote, in racing and 
cruising ketches, stays which run between 
the main and mizzenmasts. One of them 
runs from the truck of the mainmast through 
a sheave at the truck of the mizzenmast and 


down the fore side to a turnbuckle on deck. 
The other runs from the truck of the main- 
mast to a point on the mizzenmast suffi- 
ciently high to clear the leech of the 
mainsail. 

Ger: Spnngstag. 

SPRING TIDE. The tides of maximum 
Tange. They are the result of the additive 
action of the moon and sun. They take 
place twice in a lunar month, when the 
moon is in conjunction or opposition, that 
is, at new and full moon. 

Fr: Marce dc Vive Eau; Ger; Springflut; 
Spnn glide. 

SPRING TILLER (G. B.). A tiller con- 
nected by biifler springs to a quadrant, or 
sectional tiller, which worl<s loosely on the 
rudderhead. The steering engine is geared 
to the periphery of the quadrant by a pinion 
wheel, thus reducing the concussion trans- 
mitted to the engine when the rudder is 
struck by the force of the seas. It is also 
known m clastic quadrant. 

SPRIT. 1. A pole sot diagonally across 
a fore-and-aft sail to extend that sail by 
the peak. The lowcn* end of the sprit rcste 
on a sort of bcckct called ^‘snotter,” which 
encircles the mast. 

Fr: Livarde; Bales ton; Ger: Spriet. 

2. A light spar to which the luff of a jib- 
headed gaff topsail is UkukI and extended 
above the truck. It differs from a jackyard 
in that it sots parallel to the topmast, 
whereas the latter i.s carried at an angle. 
Also called hoisting pole. 

Fr: VerguG dc Flbchc; Ger: Toppsegel* 
raa. 

See Split Sprit. 

SPRIT JIB. A jib fitted with a sprit which 
extends from clew to luff, bisecting the 
angle of the clew and perpendicular to the 
stay. 

Fr: Foe a Ldvarde; Ger: Sprictkluver. 
SPRITSAIL. A quadrilateral sail extended 
by a spar reaching diagonally from the mast 
to the xipper aftercorner of the sail. 

Fr: Voile a ldvarde; Ger: Sprietsegel. 

In small boats the luff of the sail is 
usually laced to the mast to which^ it is 
permanently bent. It is a favorite rig for 
some types of craft on account of the sim-^ 
plicity of running gear However, a sprit is 
an awkward spar to handle, and needs to be 
longer and heavier than a gaff to set a simi- 
lar sail. The upper corner of the sail is 
sustained by a loop or becket in the boltrope 
fastened to the upper end of the sprit. The 
lower end of the spar is set up tight with a 
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becket at the heel of the mast, (called 
“snotter”) or just above the rail level. 

In the Levantine spritsail the sprit itself 
is rigged as usual but the sail runs on rings 
along an almost horizontal stay from, mast- 
head to sprit end. This arrangement is very 
satisfactory in waters where squalls and 
sudden shifts of wind are common. 



1. Throat halyards 

2. Heel of sprit and snotter 
8. Sprit boom 


4. Sheet 
6. Beef Oingle 


SPRITSAIL RIG. A rig used for small 
boats, seagoing barges, fishing craft, and 
so on, which carry spritsails. The economy 
and simplicity of the gear and general 
handiness of this rig, d^pensing with g^ 
and boom, have made it a great favorite 
for fishing vessels where winds are strong. 
Also called sprit rig. 

Pr: Greement a lAvarde; G«r: Spriet 

n^n n 

SPRITSAIL SHEET KNOT. A stopper 
knot which consists of a double wall and 
double crown made by the two ends, used 
formerly in the clews of sails, and nowadays 
as a stopper knot. 


SPRITSAIL TOPSAIL. A jib-headed gaff 
topsail with its luff extended well above the 
mast truck by a light spar called ^‘sprit” 
or “hoisting pole.'’ It is set flying from the 
deck and the clew is sheeted to the gaff 
end. 

Pr: Fleche Pointu d Vergue; Ger: Dreir 
kant Raatoppsegel. 

SPRIT TOPSAIL. A quadrilateral topsail 
set flying from the deck. Its head is laced to 
a spar called a sprit, which sets at an angle 
across the topmast after the fashion of a 
lugsail. This sail does not project beyond 
the gafi end, as does a club topsail, and 
should not be confused with the spritsail 
topsail. Also called lug topsail. 

Pr: Fleche d Vergue; Ger: Schiebhlindes 
Toppsegel, 

SPRUCE. A light, soft and moderately 
strong wood of which there are many varie- 
ties. The only two kinds used for ship- 
building in the U. S. are the black and the 
white spruce. Floors, keelsons and longi- 
tudinal members of the vessel’s framework 
are made of spruce. In boatbuilding it is 
used for the planking of light skiffs likely 
to be exposed to weather and general knock- 
ing about. The framework of small speed- 
boats is frequently made of spruce. For 
masts and spars the variety known as sitka 
or silver spruce is highly desirable. On steel 
vessels it is used for hold ceiling, hatch 
covers, and lining of refrigerated spaces. 
Seasoned weight per cu. ft. 26 to 32 lb«. 

Pr: Spruce; Ger: Spruceholz. 

SPUN YARN. Small stuff made of 2, 3, or 
4 yarns of hemp tarred and laid up with- 
out being twisted together themselves. 

Pr: Bitord; Ger: Schiemannsgam. 

SPUR. 1. A shore or piece of timber 
extending from the bilge ways and fayed 
to the bottom of the ship on the stocks. 
Shores slightly inclined, which are often fit- 
ted in pairs, alternate with the keel blocks. 
Pr: Accore; Ger: Schlittenstdnder. 

2. A prong on the arm of a stockless 
anchor to assist it in catching hold of the 
bottom. 

Pr: Ergot; Ger: Spom, 

SPUR BEAM. A diagonal beam forming 
the margin of the sponson and connecting 
the end of the sponson beam to the ship’s 
side in a paddle vessel. 

Pr: Allongis de Jardin; Sen Radkastenr 
Gcdleriehalken. 

SPUR-GEARED WINCH. A winch 
which the engine or motor is connected 
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the maia shaft through spur gearing. Steam 
winches are usually spur-geared, whereas 
electric winches are frequently worm-geared, 
or drive tiirough a hydraulic transmission. 
Spur gears are of the straight or herringbone 
type. The hoisting speed of spur-geared 
winches is limited by the peripheral speed 
of gears which, in practice, have their limit 
within a comparatively narrow margin when 
compared to worm gearing. If driven at high 
speed with no load, spur gearing is very 
noisy. 

Fr: Treuil d Engrenages Droits; Ger: 
Stirnradgetnebene Winde. 
SPTJRLING LINE. 1. A rope stretched 
across the two forward shrouds. It has 
thimbles spliced into it and serves as fair- 
leader for running rigging. 

Ger : Wegweiserleine. 

2. A line or chain connected with the 
drum of a steering wheel, by moans of 
which a telltale is made to show the position 
of the helm. (Obsolete.) 

SPUR SHORE. One of several heavy spars 
resting against the side of a vessel to hold 
it clear of a quay or wharf when it is neces- 
sary to leave room for lighters between ship 
and shore. The ship end is hold by one 
or more lanyards made fast to the deck or 
rail. The shore end is fitted with a truck or 
rollers to accommodate it to the different 
stages of the tide. Two breast tackles or 
heel chains leading from the heel of the spur 
shore to the string piece of the wharf are 
used for keeping the shore hard up against 
the vessel’s side. 

Ger: Ahhalter. 

SQUALL. A sudden and violent gust of 
wind or a succession of gusts, usually accom- 
panied by rain, snow, or sleet. It is fre- 
quently associated with a temporary shift 
of wind. It arises suddenly, lasts for some 
minutes, and usually dies away as suddenly. 

Fr: Orain; Ger: Bo. 

See Atched Squall, BulFs-Eye Squall, 
Line Squall, White Squall. 

Barlow, E. W., Squalls at Sea, Marine 
Observer, vol, 7, Jan.-Fcbruary, 1930. 
SQUALLY, The state of the atmosphere 
when frequently disturbed by sudden and 
violent gusts of wind. Also called squally 
weather. 

Ft: Temps d Grains; Ger: Boig. 
SQUARE. 1. A unit of measure used in 
the timber trade, equivalent to 100 super- 
ficial feet, 


2. The upper part of the shank where the 
anchor stock goes through. 

Fr: Carre; Ger: Vicrkant. 

3. In a trawl net, that part of the net 
laced to the fore end of the batings. The 
central upper i)ort]oii of the not which over- 
hangs the sea bottom in front of and above 
the ground rope. It meaanres about half the 
length of the W'hole not. 

Fr: prand Dos; Oer: Vicrkant; Dach; 
Square ; Querstilck. 

SQUARE (to). 1. To lay the yards at 
right angles to the keel by moans of the 
bra(!os, at the same time bringing them to a 
horizionlal position by the means of lifts. 

Fr: Brnsscr Carn^; Ger: Vivrhant Brassen, 

2. To square the ratlines, moans to get 
them horizontal an<l parallel to oa,c;h other. 

Fr: Aligner; Ger: Wanten naeJmehen. 
SQUARE BODY. That part of a ship’s 
hull situated b(d.ween the for(‘body and the 
afterbo<ly, which is parallel-sided and has a 
constant cross scadJon. The portion of the 
vessel more or less amidships, in which there 
is no variation in hull form below the 
wiiterline. Also called parallel middle body. 

Fr: Section Cylindriqiw; Gor: ParallelGS 
MittcUchiff. 

See Middle Body, 

SQUARE CLOTHS. In sailmaking, the 
clotlw cut square to the depth or cut by a 
thread of the (ianvas as distinguished from 
goring cloths. 

SQUARE FRAME. The frames in the 
central portion of a ship or parallel middle 
body which have their piano perpendicular 
to the longitudinal axis of the vessel, Also 
called balan(;od frame (U. S.). 

Fr: Couple Droit; Gor; Eichtspant; 
Qumpant, 

SQUARER (U. S.). A worker in a ship- 
yard building wooden shiixs. He follows the 
plankers ancl fairs up the snrfac.es after the 
planking is fastened to the frames or beams. 
He uses the adze and broadax. 
SQUARE-HANGING MESH. Meshes 
hanging with two sides parallel to the head 
and foot of a not. 

SQUARE MARKS. Bits of twine on 
braces and other running gear to serve as 
a guide. Some indicate that the yards are 
square; others that they can be braced up 
no farther. Also called sharp-up marks. ' 

Fr; Reputes; Ger: Zeichen. 

SQUARE RIG. A general term for all rigs 
where sails are extended by yards slung 
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a.thwartship and trimmed with braces. In 
some fore-and-aft rigs, such as the lateen, 
lug, and sliding gunter rigs, spars called 
yards are also used, but as they are set in 
a fore-and-aft direction and are not con- 
trolled by braces, they are not included 
under this term. In square-rigged vessels, 
the theoretical center of effort of the sail 
plan is situated forward of the center of 
lateral resistance. This is the reverse of the 
conditions existing in fore-and-aft-rigged 
craft, and is done to facilitate paying off 
in any sudden change of wind and thus to 
prevent the sails from being taken aback. 
A square-rigged vessel can spread a large 
amount of canvas with the wind abeam or 
abaft the beam, often outsailing a fore-and- 
after of the same size and type. The square 
rig is also efficient in heavy weather, pro- 
viding the standing rigging is well set up. 

Fr: Griement d Traits Carres; Ger: 
Rahtahelage, 

SQUARE-RIGGED VESSEL. A sailing 
ship with square rig on two or more masts. 

Fr: Navire d Traits C arris; Ger: 
segelschiff. 

SQUARE SAIL. Rectangular sails set 
from yards which pivot about their middle. 
In all quadrilateral sails the upper edge is 
called the “head”; the sides or skirts are 
called “leeches,” and the bottom or lower 
edge is called the “foot.” If the head is 
parallel to the foot the lower comers are 
termed “clews” and the uppermost comers 
“earings.” 

Fr: Voile Carrie; Ger: Baasegel; Rah- 
segel. 

SQUARE SENNIT. Sennit made with 
any multiple of four strands, and with no 
heart. 

Fr: Tresse Carrie; Ger: Vierechige Plat- 
ting. 

SQUARE STATIONS. A series of vertical 
lines equally spaced from stem to stem on 
the sheer plan. Also called sections, vertical 
stations. 

Fr: Sections transversales ; Ger: Bj)anU 
ehene. 

SQUARE STERN. See Flat Stem. 
SQUARE-TOED FRIGATE (U. S.). Local 
name given in Quincy, Mass., to the scow 
sloops engaged in the granite trade. 
(Obsolete.) 

SQUARE TOPSAIL. A square sail set 
above the lowest sail or course and carried 
on a topsail yard in square-rigged ships. 


Fr: Hunier; Ger: Marssegel. 

Topsails take their name from the mast 
upon which they stand. In modem trading 
v^els the huge single topsail has been 
divided into two parts, called respectively 
the upper topsail and the lower or middle 
topsail. Single topsails are still carried in 
most Indian square-rigged craft, and it is 
only in a few of the largest barques that 
double topsails are set. Many important 
evolutions of a sailing vessel are made, 
imder topsails, especially in time of emer- 
gency, and they are justly accounted as 
being among the principal sails in a ship. 
SQUARE TOPSAIL SCHOONER. A 
vessel which carries square topsails on the 
foremast, the main and mizzen masts being 
rigged with a gaff sail and topsail. Also 
called topsail schooner. 

Fr: Goelette Carrie; Goelette d Humiers; 

Ger: Schonerbark; Rahschoner, 

The topsail schooner is the simplest of 
the square-rigged craft, and spreads an 
upper and lower topsail on the foremast. 

a similar rig is carried on the main- 
mast, the rig is known as a “two-topsail 
schooner.” A topsail schooner is generally a 
three-masted vessel with yards on the fore- 
mast, and fore-and-aft sails on the other 
masts. The square foresail is not bent to the 
yard, but is set flying when running. The 
topsail schooner has a gaff foresail. 
SQUARE TUCK. A thwartship termina- 
tion of the stem, used only in small craft, 
being a substitute for the ordinary arrange- 
ment of transoms, and so on. 
SQUARE-TUCK STERN. A flat stem 
without counter. The plank ends abut in 
the fashion timber or tuck timber. This type 
of stem is still found in small coasting craft 
(Jagt, and so on) and in pleasure craft with 
outboard rudder. 

Fr: Arriere d icusson; Ger: Plattgatt. 
SQUARE YARD. A yard to which the 
head of a square sail is bent. Square yards 
are trimmed by braces, supported in their 
center by slings, ties, or halyards, and at 
their extremities by lifts. Lower yards, 
lower topsail yards, and lower topgallant 
yards, are standing, being confined to their 
respective masts by tmsses which permit 
angular movement only. All other yards are 
connected to the mast by a parrel or a slide 
; track which permits a vertical as well as an 
angular movement. 

SQUARE YARDS. A ship is said to have 
“square yards” when there is only a com- 
paratively small difference between the 
length of the upper and lower yards. 

Fr: Grande Croiswre. 
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SQUARING. The checking up of a vesseFs 
frames to assure their proper position in the 
transverse and longitudinal planes when 
they are erected and during the construction 
of the hull. Also called fairing, regulating 
(U. S,). 

Fr: Balancement ; Ger: Einlotcn. 
SQUARING OFF. Trimming off the pro- 
jecting edges of the strakes after a wooden 
vessel is planked. Also called dubbing. 

Fr: Dresser; Ger: Abdechscln. 

SQUAT (U. S.). The change of trim by 
the stern due to the motion of a vessel 
through the water. 

Fr: Dejauge. 

SQUATTING. The tendency of a fast boat 
to go down by the stern as it gets underway. 
Squatting speeds occur when the speed 
length ratio attains 1,1 to 1.2. 

SQUAW NET. Used in the salmon fish- 
eries of the Columbia River, Pacific coast. 
It consists of an oblong sheet of gill netting 
about 12 ft. long and 8 ft. deep, its lower 
edge weighted to keep it down, and its 
upper edge attached to a polo timt floats 
on the surface and which is held by a line 
or lines to another projecting polo that is 
securely fastened to tho shore so that it 
will not swing around with tho strain of tho 
current upon the net, It derives its name 
from the fact that it is the same not used 
by Indian squaws. 

SQUEEGEE. A strap with toggles in the 
end, xised to confine a studding sail while 
it is being set. 

See SqnilUgee. 

SQUID JIG, Name ^ven by Newfound- 
land Bankers to a small piece of lead about 
3 in. long and of oval shape which has a 
number of radially arranged fishhooks curv- 
ing upwards. Also called ripper, pirn. It is 
kept constantly moving from a boat, and 
is used for catching squid for baiting the i 
cod lines. 

Fr: Faux; Ger: Aufschlitzer, 

SQUILL AGEE. An implement somewhat 
resembling a wooden hoe, with an edge of 
India rubber or thick leather, used for 
scraping water from wet decks. Also called 
squilgee, squeegee. 

Fr: SSchoir; Rateau; Ger: Backschwah- 
her; Ahsetzer; Deckraufe, 
STABBER, A sailmaker^s tool, similar to 
an awl. It has three edges and is used for 
marking eyelet holes. 

Fr: AUne de V oilier. 


STABILITY. Tho tendency of a body to 
return to its original po.sit,iou after it is 
displaced therefrom. In a ship, stability is 
indit^ated by sev(M*!il characteristics. Initial 
stability is nu'asurcd by tho metacciitiic 
licight. Tho range of stability, maximum 
righting arm, and angle of heel at which the 
maximum righting arm occurs are all impor- 
tant in considering the ship’s stability. Also, 
the area under the (mrvo of righting 
moment, which is a measure of the work 
required to capsize the ship, is a function 
of stability. 

Fr: t)talnlU6; Ger: BtahilUat, 

I See Metacentric Height, Initial Stability, 

I Righting Lever, Range of Stabil- 

ity, Static Stability, Dynamic Sta- 
bility, Curve of Stability, 
Hillhouso, P., Ship Stability and Trim, Lon- 
don, 1919; La Dago and Van Gemert, Stabil- 
ity and Trim, New York, 1946; Macdonald, 
K., Practical Ship Stability, Glasgow, 1933; 
Report oj the Special (Ummittee on Stor 
bility and Loading of the A7nGnca7i Stand-* 
ards Cormnittce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, 1029; Vickery, 0. 
A., Stnlnlity of Ships, London, 1926. 
STABILITY OF MOTION. The inherent 
tendency of a vossol to regain a straight 
course when tho helm is bro\ight amidships 
after turning. 

Fr: Stabilitj do rorite; Ger; Kurzhestdv^ 
digheit ; Fnhrstahilitdt. 
STABILITY TEST. 

See Inclining Experiment 
STABILIZING BULGE. A combination 
of biilt-in antirolling tanlcs consisting of 
outside bulges incorporated over a consid- 
erable length on each side of the hull. The 
bulges form the arms of a U tube, each one 
of the tanks being connected by an air duct 
of one frame space width, from the upper 
margin plate to tho corresponding tank on 
the other side of the ship. 

Ger: Ansohwellung; Stahilitat Ansdhwelr 
lung. 

In each tank, air duct valves controlled 
from above are fitted to throttle or to shut 
off the air passing between the tanks, By 
means of these valves the phase of the 
oscillating water in the tanks, set in motion 
by the rolling of the ship, can be controlled 
in such a manner as to work against the 
roll. 

STABLE EQUILIBRIUM. A ship is in 
stable equilibrium if, when it is slightly 
inclined from the upright position, the ver- 
tical forces of weight and buoyancy will 
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tend to return it to the upright. The meta- 
center is then above the center of gravity, 
and the metacentric height is positive. 

Fr: Equilihre Stable; Ger: Stabiles 
Gleichgewicht. 

See Neutral Equilibrium, Unstable Equi- 
librium, Metacenter. 



Stable Eauilibrium 
B = Center of buoyancy 
G = Center of gravity 
M = Metaeenter 
GM = Metacentric Height 
WL = Water Line 

STACK. A metal trunk through which the 
combustion gases are led from the uptakes 
to the open air. Also called funnel, smoke 
pipe, smokestack. It is built of light plat- 
ing, generally double, with an air space 
between outer and inner stack to prevent 
heat losses by radiation, thus keeping the 
temperature of the gases as high as possible 
while they are passing through the stack, 
a condition which is advantageous for good 
draft. The two stacks are tied at intervals 
by plate brackets or tie plates. The cross- 
sectional area of the stack is derived from 
the grate surface of boilers, the average 
proportion being 1 sq. ft. in the stack to 
every 6 or 8 sq. ft. of grate area. The inner 
stack is circular, the outer elliptical. 

Fr: Cheminee; Gjr: Schomstein. 

See Air Funnel, Dummy Funnel, Lower 
Funnel, Mast Funnel. 

STACK COVER. A metal plate for cover- 
ing the top of a smoke stack, to^ prevent 
rain and snow from penetrating inside when 
the vessel is laid up. 

STADIA. A graduated rod used in con- 
junction with a telemeter for measuring 
short distances in surveying operations. 
STADIMETER. An instrument used to 
measure the distance from the observer to 
a more-or-less distant object, such as another 
vessel, when the height of a specified por- 
tion of the latter (such as the masthead), is 
known. It is in effect a hand-held range- 
finder. 


STAFF. A pole on which a flag is hoisted 
and displayed. Also called flagstaff, flag- 
pole. 

Fr: Hampe de Pavilion; Baton de Pavil- 
ion; Mat de Pavilion; Ger: Flag- 
genstock; Flaggenpol; Flag gen- 
stange. 

See Buttock Staff, Futtock Staff, Jack- 
Staff, Poop Staff, Ship's Staff, 
Spiling Staff, Tide Staff, Wring- 
Staff. 

STAFF GAUGE. 

See Pole. 

STAGE BEARER. 

See Thwart. 

STAGE BENT. 

See Upright 

STAGE LASHING. Tarred cordage made 
of soft-laid hemp and used for securing 
material which has already been placed in 
position. It is never used for hoisting, sling- 
ing, or lifting purposes. It varies in size 
from 1% to 4^ in. 

STAGE PLANK. A plank between stag- 
ing uprights on which men stand when 
working on the outside of the hull in a 
shipyard. 

STAGE POLE. Vertical scaffolding placed 
in shipyards around the building ways to 
support the necessary staging during the 
construction of vessels. 

Fr: Forant; Ger: Stellage Stutze, 
STAGGERED INTERMITTENT WELD- 
ING. A process of fusion welding in which 
increments on one side of the standing 
member are placed midway between adja- 
cent increments on the other side. 

I Fr; Soudure Dtscontinue Altemee; Ger: 

Zickzachschweissung ; Zickzack 

TJnterhrochene Schweissung, 
STAGING. 1. Upright supports fastened 
together with horizontal and diagonal braces 
forming supports for planks which consti- 
tute a working platform around a ship 
under construction. 

Ger: Stelling; HeUinggerust. 

2. Planks suspended over the ship’s side, 
from which men work to clean, paint, or 
repair the hull. Also called hanging stage. 
Ger: Stellage. 

See Cutting Stage, Hanging Stage, Land- 
ing Stage. 

STAINLESS STEEL. A corrosion-resist- 
ing alloy steel with 18 per cent chromium 
and 8 per cent nickel, available commer- 
cially in sheets, strip, seamless tubes and 
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bars. Corrosion-resistance is primarily due 
to its chromium content but is enhanced by 
other constituents. Used in naval vessels for 
stacks, uptakes, and in other locations where 
resistance to corrosion is paramount. It hfxs 
also come into wide use for sanitary spaces, 
cold storage compartments, and in food 
preparation units. 

Fr: Acier Inoxydable; Ger: Unverrost- 
barer Stahl, 

See High-Elastic Limit Steel, High- 
Tensile Steel, Ship Steel. 

Saunders, H. E., Corrosion-resisting steel 
and its application to ships, Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers (New 
York, 1929). 

STAINLESS STEEL ROPE. A rope in 
which the wires are made of a stainless stool. 
It is the strongest wire rope available, 
affords permanent resistance to corrosion, 
takes a minimum of stretch, is highly flexi- 
ble, and is practically nonmagnetic. 

Fr: Filin Acier Inoxydable; Ger: Rost- 
jreies Tauwerk. 

Owing to its slippery nature it is difficult 
to splice and for this reason sockets or 
other fittings are generally adopted. On 
account of its high cost it is seldom used 
except for yacht rigging, where it is gener- 
ally conceded to be the moat suitable, par- 
ticularly in the smaller sizes (3/32 in. and 
under), since in these sizes galvanized wire 
breaks down rapidly. 

STAITHS (G, B.). Landing stages with 
lines of rails projecting over a river, canal, 
or quay wall, from which vessels can be 
loaded with coal, ore, or other bulk cargo by 
dumping the contents of railway trucks right 
into the vessel’s holds. 

Fr: Verse; Ger: Kipphriicke, 
STAKEBOAT (U. S.). On the lower Hud- 
son river, a floating structure permanently 
anchored, and without motive power of its 
own, used to facilitate making up tows for 
upriver traffic. The scows are brought to the 
stakeboat by harbor tugs, and thereafter are 
picked up by other tugs for the trip upriver. 
STAKE NET, Any one of various fixed 
gill nets consisting of netting hung on stakes 
driven into the ground, with or without 
additional contrivances for entrapping the 
fish. 

Fr: Parc sur filets; Ger: Staaknetz; 
Hamen; Ketscher, 

STAMPED POLICY (G. B.). A policy 
stamped in accordance with the stamp act 
of 1891. Under English law all policies of 
sea insurance are subject to payment of 
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duty, the rcquisilo amount of the duty 
being stamped on the policy before the 
policy is signed by the umlerwritars. 

Fr: Police Timbrec; Ger: Paxierte Police. 
STANCHION. 1. In stool ships, a v(3rlical 
structural member between docks, usually 
of round hollow section. 

2, In wooden vesseds, a rough log used 
as a pillar in the ship’s liold. 

Fr: Monfant; EpontiUc; Gct: Stiltze. 
See Awning Stanchions, Bulwark Stan- 
chion, Hatch Stanchion, Middle 
Line Awning Stanchion, Pillar, 
Quarter Stanchion, Rail Stanchion, 
Step Stanchion. 

STANCH, Also Staunch. Said of a vessel 
when the hull is sonml, wa,t(M*tight, free of 
water, and fit in oveiy way l.o rcKieivc and 
carry her hiding. 

Fr: Fort; Ger: hi gutem Zustande; 
FesL 

STAND. The interval hetwinm the last of 
the ebb tide and first of the flood tide, or 
vice versa, during which there is no sensible 
change in the height of the tide. 

Fr: Etale; Ger: 

See Boat Stand, Davit Stand, High 
Water Stand, Low Water Stand, 
Steering Stand. 

STAND (to). 1. A term, meaning to hold 
a course at sea. 

Fr: Tcjdr; Ger: Anliegen, 

2. A sail is said to stand well when it 
docs not lift or shake. 

STANDARD. A capacity momirement 
used in the tim))or trade and which has a 
different moaning in various localities: 

1 Gothenburg standard contains 120 cu. ft. 
1 Petrograd standard contains 120 pieces 
of V/z in. X 11 in. X 12 ft. = 166 cu. ft. 
1 London standard contains 120 pieces of 
3 in. X 9 in. X 12 ft. = 270 cu. ft. 

1 Drammon standard contains 120 pieces 
of 2% in. X 6^/^ in. X 9 ft. = 127% 
cu. ft. 

1 Quebec standard-hundred contains 100 
pieces of 2^/4 in. X 11 in. X 12 ft. = 
229% cu. ft. 

1 Christiana standard-hundred contains 
100 pieces of 1% in. X 9 in. X 11 ft- = 
103% cu. ft. 

1 Batten standard contains 120 pieces of 
2% in. X 6% in. X 12 ft. =: 162% cu. 
ft. 

STANDARD CHRONOMETER. The 
chronometer with which the others aboard 
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a vessel are compared, and to which all j 
observations involving time are referred. j 

Fr: Chronometre Malon; Ger; Normal \ 
Chronometer, 

STANDARD COMPASS. A term applied i 
to a magnetic compass used generally as | 
azimuth compass, to which all other com- 
passes are referred and by which the ship 
is navigated. It is placed in a position as 
remote as possible from magnetic influence 
and is adjusted with great care. All courses 
are referred to its reading. 

Fr: Compas JEtalon; Ger: Normal Kom- 
pass; Regel Kompass. 
STANDARDIZATION TRIALS. 

See Progressive Trials. 

STANDARD KNEE. In a wooden vessel, 
an inverted knee timber, fayed to the deck 
and against the ship^s side. 

STANDARD PORT. A port for which 
full tidal predictions are given in the tide 
tables and to which tidal diflerences for 
secondary ports are applied. 

Fr: Port de Reference; Port Principal; 
Ger : Basishafen ; Bezugsort. 
STANDARD SHEER. The sheer as estab- 
lished in conformity with the 1930 rules of 
the International Convention on Load Lines. 
It can be described as forming two branches 
of a parabola, tangent to a line drawn 
parallel to the keel through the sheer line 
amidships. The ordinate at the stem is 
double that at the stern. 

Fr: Tonture reglementaire ; Ger: Nor- 
maler Sprung. 

STANDARD TIME. Time based upon the 
transit of the sun over a certain specified 
meridian, called the time meridian, and 
adopted for use over a considerable area, 
usually a belt of 15® longitude. With a few 
exceptions standard time is based upon some 
meridian which differs by a multiple of 15 
degrees from the meridian of Greenwich. 
Also called zone time. 

Fr: Heure du Fuseau; Heure Legale; 
Ger: GesetzUche Zeit; Zonenzeit. 
STAND BY. To be in readiness. To be 
prepared to execute an order. 

Fr: Eire Pare; Ger: Klar stehen; Bleihen 
bei, 

STAND CLEAR* To keep out of the way. 
To keep away from. 

Fr: Digager; Ger: Klcer bleihen, 

STAND IN. To be coming in toward the 
shore. To head for harbor or anchorage. 

Ft: Courir Bur; Ger: Gegen Land 
eteuern; Anlaufen, 


STANDING BEVEL. The bevel between 
the surfaces of a frame when the angle so 
formed is obtuse. Also called open bevel. 

Fr: Equerrage en Gras; Ger: Bchmiegung 
ausser dem WinkeL 

STANDING BLOCK. A block fastened to 
some permanent support, as distinguished 
from a running block, which is attached to 
the object to be raised or moved. 

Fr: Poulie fixe; Ger: Fester Bloch. 
STANDING BOWSPRIT. A bowsprit 
permanently fixed, as distinguished from a 
running bowsprit. 

Fr: Beaupre fixe; Ger: Fester Bugspriet. 
STANDING BY. Delay caused to a ves- 
sel’s discharge or loading by bad weather, 
absence of lighters, and so on, the cost of 
such delay being a matter for arrangement 
between the parties concerned. 

STANDING GAFF. A gaff kept hoisted and 
peaked on which a fore-and-aft sail is set 
by means of an outhaul and furled with 
brails. It is kept in position by a peak span 
leading to the lower masthead, is steadied 
by vangs on either side, and confined to the 
mast by a gooseneck. 

Fr: Come Fixe; Ger: Feste Gaff el. 
STANDING JIB. A large jib formerly car- 
ried by ships and barks, but later replaced 
by the inner and outer jibs. 

Fr: Grand Foe; Ger: Stehender Kluvfock. 
STANDING LTTG, A lugsail in which the 
tack secures at the foot or abaft the mast. 
The fore end of the yard projects forward 
of the mast for a distance varying from a 
third to a quarter of the total length of 
yard. The yard is not dipped in tacking 
or jibing, and the sail lies on the mast and 
one tack and off the mast on the other. 

Fr: Voile d Bourcei a amure Fixe; Voile 
de Lougre Fixe; Ger: Festes Lug- 
gersegel; Stehendes Luggersegel. 
STANDING PART. In knotting, the main 
part of a rope, as distinguished from the 
bight and the end. That part of a tackle 
fall made fast to the standing block. 

Fr: Dormant; Ger: Stehender Part; 
Fester Part. 

STANDING RIGGING. Semipermanent 
rigging which acts chiefly to support the 
masts ; that is, shrouds, stays, backstays, and 
so on. When once in position these are not 
moved except when they require adjustment 
or renewal. Yards, gaffs, and booms have 
some standing rigging for their support, or 
for other purposes. Standing ri^ng is 
usually made of wire rope, except in some 
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Standing Lust 

A. Head of Sail 1. Halyards 

B. Leech 2. Shroud or Stay 

C. Weather 8. Sheet 

3D, Foot 4. Tack Hook 

very small craft. It consists generally of 
mild steel wire of 6 X 7 construction, with 
a tensile breaking strength of 46 to 55 tons 
per sq. in., or of galvanized plough atoel 
wire with a tensile breaking strength of 95 
to 105 tons per sq. in. 

Fr; QrSement Dormant; Ger: Stehendes 
Out 

Recently stainless steel wire has come into 
favor for the standing rigging of sailing 
yachts and for other special craft. It is then 
used in the form of a strand or wire line 
composed of 19 wires and known as the 
1 X 19 construction. The ropes usually 
included in the standing rigging of sailing 
vessels are: lower rigging, topmast rigging, 
topgallant rigging, stays, backstays, bobstay, 
bowsprit shrouds, martingale stay, jibboom 
guys, and lifts. Standing rigging should give 
the greatest possible rigidity to the masts 
in a fore-and-aft direction. However, some 
lateral flexibility should be allowed since, 
unless a mast can bend from side to side 
under the pressure of canvas, a dangerous 
compression strain is set up which may 
buckle the mast. 

STANDING TIMBER, Timber during the 
period that it forms part of the growing 
tree. 

Fr: Bois Sur Pied; Ger: Stehendes Holz, 


STANDING TOPSAIL. 

Sec Gaff Topsail. 

STANDING WAYS. Heavy structure 
fastened to the building berth, consisting of 
solid balks of timber 15 in. to 72 in, in 
breadth, laid down on closely spaced sup- 
porting blocks. Also called fixed ways, 
ground ways. In lengthwise direction the 
standing ways may be cither straight or 
very slightly cambered. They extend from 
the vesaePs stem right aft and into the 
water a sufficient length to insure the 
required depth of water at the afterend of 
the ways. Their slope varies from 1/12 to 
1/24. 

Fr: Coulisse Morte; Ger: Scklaghalken; 
Ablaufbahn, 

See Sliding Ways, Launching, 

STAND OFF AND ON. To remain near, 
as a coast, by sailing toward it, and then 
away from it. 

Ger: Ab und zu liegen. 

STAND ON, To continue on the same 
course or tack. To hold the course and 
speed. 

Fr; Oarder Mnintcnir; Ger; Durchliegen, 
STAND ON VESSEL, 

See Privileged Vessel. 

STAND OUT. To sail out from a harbor 
and direct a course to seaward. 

Fr: Cap m Large; Ger: HerausUegen, 
STAND UP. A vcjssel under sail stands up 
when she carries her canvas without heeling 
heavily. 

Fr: Porter la toile, 

STAPLE. A loop of metal, or a bar bent 
and formed with two points to be driven 
in at both ends or welded to a pad for 
holding a hook, pin, or bolt. Also called 
dog. 

Fr: Crampe; !Ger; Krampe* 

See Staple Angle. 

See Mooring Staple. 

STAPLE ANGLE. A short length of 
forged, stamped or cast angle bar forming a 
close fit around a continuous structural 
member at the point where it passes through 
a deck or bulkhead. It is calked for water- 
tightness. Also called angle collar, stapling, 
staple. 

Fr: Comihre d^MancMiti ; Ger: WinkeU 
kragen, 

STAPLE KNEE. Long iron knee made in 
the form of a staple, with one arm secured 
to the deck beam above, and the other 
bolted to the deck beam below. The body 
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was fastened to the ship’s frame. (Obsolete.) 

Ger: Doppelknie, 

STAPLING. 

See Staple Angle. 

STAR. A type of racing sailboat belonging 
to an international one-design class. The 
hull is chine-built with fin keel. The over-all 
length is 22 ft. 7% in. It is rigged with a 
marconi mainsail and jib. Also called star 
boat. 

STARBOARD HAND BUOY, A buoy 
which should be kept on the right-hand side | 
of a vessel entering a harbor, river, or estu- 
ary from seaward, or with the main stream 
of flood tide. 

STAR BOAT. See Star. 

STARRING. The process of sounding 
around a point, island, or rock, on lines 
of sounding which radiate from its center. 

Tr: Bondage en Etoile. 

STAR SHAKE. One of a number of clefts 
radiating from the pith toward the circum- 
ference in a piece of timber. They widen 
toward the bark. 

START. To start a sheet, when sailing to 
windward, means to slacken it because the 
boat does not respond quickly enough to 
the helm under the pressure of the wind. 

Er: Choquer; Ger: Auffieren, 

STARTING RAM. A device provided for 
starting a vessel on the launching ways in 
the event that it refuses to move by gravity 
after the releasing arrangements have been 
put into effect. Also called starting jack. It 
consists of a hydraulic ram placed under 
the forefoot or at the upper end of each 
sliding way which is capable of applying 
pressure parallel to the ways, and toward 
the water. 

Fr: Verin de PoussSe; Venn de Chasse; 
Ger: Ardasshebel. 

STARTING SIGNAL. One of the various 
signals used by a race committee at the 
commencement of a yacht race. Starting 
signals include, first, a warning signal, sec- 
ond, a preparatory signal shown a few 
minutes after the warning signal, and third, 
a starting signal hoisted a few minutes after 
the preparatory signal. Attention is called 
to each visual signal by a sound signal, gun, 
or whistle. If several classes of yachts are 
to be started, those following the first class 
usually start on the next signal, the warning 
and preparatory signals being omitted. 

Fr: Signal de dipart; Ger: Ahfahrt- 
^naL 


STATICAL STABILITY. The stabiHty 
characteristics of a ship when at rest at a 
given angle of keel, as distinguished from 
d 3 mamic stability, which is a measure of the 
work done up on a ship in motion to incline 
her to a given angle. 

Fr: Stabiliie Statique; Ger: Statische 
Stabilitdt 

See Dynamical Stability, Stability. 
STATION. The allotted place or the duties 
of each person on board ship in emergencies. 
Fr: Poste; Ger: Station. 

See Anchor Stations, Boarding Station, 
Boat Station, Fire Station, Lloyds 
Signal Station, Quarantine Station, 
Radio-Compass Station, Signal 
Station, Square Station. 

STATION POINTER. An instrument 
used for plotting an observer’s position by 
means of two observed horizontal sextant 
angles between three objects. Also called 
three-arm protractor. It consists of a gradu- 
ated brass or plastic circle from the center 
of which three arms radiate; the middle 
one is fixed, but the other two are free to 
rotate around the circle. To each of these 
movable arms a vernier, with clamp and 
tangent screws is attached. When two angles 
have been observed these angles are set on 
the two movable arms of the station pointer, 
which is then placed on the chart and moved 
about until the edge of the middle arm is 
on the middle object observed and the edges 
of the other arms on the other two objects. 
Then the center of the graduated circle 
gives the ship’s position at the time of the 
observation. 

Fr: Stigmographe ; Ger: Kompasshreis. 
STATIONS. Projected lines in the body 
plan through which the sections parallel to 
the vertical longitudinal plane cut the 
molded surface of the hull. In merchant ship 
design they are spaced so as to divide the 
length between perpendiculars into either 
ten or twelve equal spaces. Beyond the 
limits of the parallel middle body the inter- 
vals are halved and near the ends, where 
the curvature becomes more pronounced, 
quarter intervals are generally used. Also 
called square stations, ordinates, transverse 
sections. 

STATIONS BILL. A list which shows the 
names of all members of the crew and 
details of their various duties in connection 
with fire and boat drills, giving the particu- 
lar lifeboat to which they belong. Also 
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called muster list or muster roll. It assigns 
duties to the different members of the crew 
in connection with: (1) the closing of 
W. T. doors, valves, etc.; (2) the equipment 
of boats and rafts generally ; (3) the launch- 
ing of boats attached to davits; (4) the 
general preparation of the other boats and 
rafts; (6) the muster of passengers; (6) the 
extinction of fire. The same list also assigns 
certain duties to the members of the stew- 
ard's department in passenger vessels, such 
as: warning the passengers, seeing that pas- 
sengers are clothed and have their lifebelts 
on, assembling of passengers, keeping order 
in the passages and stairwaj’^s and generally 
controlling the movements of all passengers, 

Fr: Role d* Appel; Ger: Mmterrolle, 
STATUTORY BECK LINE, A horizon- 
tal line 12 in. in length and 1 in. in breadth 
marked amidships on each side of the ship 
and from which freeboard is measured. Its 
upper edge passes through the point where 
the continuation outward of the upper sur- 
face of the freeboard deck intersects the 
outer surface of the shell plating. 

Fr: Jjigne de Pont RSglementaire ; Ger; 
Oezetzliche Decklinie, 
STAYARING. 

See Ottring, 

STAVE. 1. To crush in. To knock a hole 
in. When violent damage is done to the 
upper part of a ship's hull, it is said to be 
stove. 

Ft: Crever; Ger; Rockstasten; Einr 
schlagen. 

2 . In the timber trade, narrow pieces of 
softwood about 42 in. long, and of various 
widths and thicknesses. 

Fr: Merrain; Ger: Dauhenkolz. 
STAVERSCHE JOL. A Dutch open fish- 
ing boat with well from Stavoren, Friesland, 
used for catching herring and sardines on 
the Zuider Zee. It is distinguished from other 
small craft of this region by its deep keel 
and the absence of leeboards, and is prob- 
ably of Scandinavian origin. The hull is 
built with ample freeboard, transom stem, 
rounded stem, and pronounced sheer for- 
ward, Owing to its good seagoing qualities 
this type of boat is frequently chosen by 
yacht owners. The rig consists of a boomless 
gaff mainsail and' foresail. Length, waterline, 
17.3 ft. Beam 7.2 ft. Tonnage 4 to 6. Crew 
2 or 3. 

STAY. A strong rope, generally of wire, 
forming part of the standing rigging, used 


as a siq^port for .spar.s and more especially 
masts. Stays load from tJu' head of a mast 
ilown to another mast or rlowu to the deck. 
The stays loading forward or aft are called 
fore-and-aft stays, while ihase leading 
acros.s the ship arc named backstays. 

Fr: Rt(d; Draillc; Gor: Stag; Loiter, 
STAY (to). To incline forward, aft, or 
to one side by means of si, ays and shrouds. 

Fr: EUiyvr; Ger: Wenden, 

Sec To Tack. 

STAY FORESAIL. Sec^ Fore Staysail. 
STAY HOLE, Hole in the luff of a stay- 
sail or jib for the lacing, rings, or hanks, by 
whiidi it is conllrK'd to t.he stay. 

Fr; Ocilkt d'emmrgure; Ger: Staglieh 
Gattchen, 

STAY PIN. 

See Stud. 

STAYSAIL. A triangtdar or trapezoidal 
fore-and-aft sail hoisted on a stay. It is 
hold down by tac.k, and is confined to 
the stay by iron thimbles, rings, hanks, 
bridles, or hudngs, toggled into the stay 
hol('« or into eyelets. 

Fr; Voile d'Mai; G(^r: Btagsegel. 

See Advance Staysail, Fisherman's Stay- 
sail, Forestaysail, Fore-Topmast 
Staysail, Middle Staysail, Mizzen 
Staysail, Queen Staysail, Storm 
Staysail, Vanderbilt Staysail 
STAYSAIL RIG. A fore-and-aft rig 
adopted for racing and cruiaing ketches and 
schooners, in which the gtiff or triangular 
foresail is discarded, and is replaced by two 
staysails between each mast. It gives a 
greater sail area and increased efficiency 
when sailing on the wind, 

Fr: Griemmt d VoileB dfMai; Gfer; Btag^ 
segeltakelung. 

The main advantages of this rig are the 
ease with which sail can be taken in or 
set and the more effective staying. One dis- 
advantage is its inability to hold a high 
wind. Also, when sailing before the wind, 
one third of the sail area is lost, the sails 
between the two masts being useless. This 
rig is simple to handle. The sail plan is cut 
up and can easily be lowered and hoisted, 
but the upper staysails do not stand when 
sailing off the wind. Close-hauled it is fairly 
efficient, but with the wind free it is very 
ineffective. It was never adopted on com- 
mercial sailing crafty because of the need of 
many additional sails when running before 
the wind. 

STAYSAIL SCHOONER. A rig in which 
the conventional gaff or Bermuda foresail 
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is replaced by a number of smaller triangu- 
lar sails which fill the rectangular area 
between the deck, the two masts, and the 
main topmast stay. According to aerody- 
namic theory this outfit of canvas has 
greater efficiency than the single sail, 
whether of the gafi-headed or marconi type. 
'Fi: Goelette a Yoiles d/Mai; Ger: Stag-- 
segelschoner. 

STAYSAIL STAY. A stay which is not 
used to support a mast, its duty being to 
carry a triangular sail, staysail, or jib when 
no stay is available for this purpose. 

Er: Draille; Ger: Letter, 

STAY TACKLE. A tackle made fast to a 
stay and used for hoisting weights to a 
midships position and lowering them into 
the hold, or the reverse. Stay tackles are 
hooked to the collar of the lower stay or 
some point aloft where they plumb the 
deck nearly amidships, for hauling in and 
landing on deck articles hoisted by the 
yard tackle. 

Er: Palan d’Mai; Ger: Stagtakel. 
STEADY. An order to the helmsman to 
keep the ship’s head in the direction the 
vessel is on at the moment the order is 
given. Also ^'steady as you go.” 

Er: Comme ga; Ger; Recht so. 

STEADY BEARING. A bearing for line 
shafting, which incorporates both upper and 
lower brasses lined with white metal, to 
take care of bending stresses in the shaft. 

See Spring Bearing, Shafting. 

STEADY COTTRSE. An expression used 
in connection with the Rules of the Road. 
A vessel is said to be on a steady course 
not only when her heading does not change, 
but whenever her future positions are 
clearly ascertainable from her present posi- 
tions and movements. 

STEADYING SAILS. A general name 
given to sails carried by small, mechanically 
propelled boats in order to reduce rolling 
or to help to keep the desired course in 
rough weather. 

Er: Voiles d^appui; Ger: Stutzsegel. 
STEADY WIND, A wind constant m 
force and direction. 

Er: Vent Fait; Ger: Bestdndige Bnse; 
Stehender Wind; Stetige Brise, 
STEALER* A trapezoidal shell plate of 
about double width at one end, located near 
the stem or stern. It takes the combined 
butts of a through strake and of a drop 
strake. Also called stealer plate. 

See Drop Strake, 


SfeoJer 


Molded edge or 
sheef line 



Stealer. (From Baker, E., Steel Shipbuilding, by 
loer mission of McGrww-^HiXL Book Co, N, Y.) 


STEAM CAPSTAN. A capstan operated 
by a steam engine. The engine is usually 
nonreversing and transmits its power to the 
capstan spindle through a worm and worm 
wheel. 

Er: Cahestan d Vapeur; Ger: Dampf- 
spill. 

STEAM GTTY, A single-wire derrick guy 
replacing the ordinary guy with wire pen- 
nant and rope tackle. "When trimming the 
derrick it is taken to a winch. 

STEAMING LIGHT. The white light 
carried by steam and motor vessels under 
way, on the foremast or in the fore part of 
the vessel, and visible from ahead through 
an arc of 112%® on either hand at a distance 
of at least 5 miles, in accordance with the 
Rules of the Road. Also called masthead 
light. 

Er: Feu de Tele de Mat; Ger: Topp- 
licht; Topplateme; Topplampe, 
STEAMING-OUT LINE. A pipe system 
with a branch in each cargo hold, by which 
live steam can be turned on for fire-fighting 
purposes, or for freeing oil tank spaces of 
gas. Also called steam smothering line. 

Er: Tuyautage de Vaporisation; Ger; 
Dampffeuer-Loschleitung, 
STEAMING RANGE. 

See Cruising Radius. 

STEAMING TIME. The distance in nau- 
tical miles between two ports, divided by 
the average daily run of the vessel. 

STEAM SCHOONER. A special type of 
bulk cargo vessel mainly used in the lumber 
trade of the Pacific coast of the United 
States. Although these vessels were origi- 
nally the outgrowth of lumber sailing 
schooners, the modem steam schoonera 
depend wholly upon their engines. Their 
general structure resembles that of sailing 
schooners. They have a greater proportion- 
ate beam than the ordinary steamer, high 
freeboard, great sheer forward, and a long 
unobstructed deck space between the fore- 
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castle and the bridge, which is placed far 
aft. Large quantities of lumber are fre- 
quently carried on this open deck space as 
“deck load.” Their length ranges from 100 
to 200 ft. with a maximum capacity of 500 
tons. They are locally known as “aingle- 
enders” when the engines are placed abaft 
the cargo spaces; and “double-enders” when 
there is an extra hold aft of the engine room. 
The latter have three masts. 

Dickie, D. W., The Pacific Coast Steam 
Schooner, Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, Hi^lorical Transactions 
(New York, 1945); “Pacific Coast Steam 
Schooners,” Mamie Engineering (New 
York), vol. 23 (1918). 

STEAM SCHOONER GUY. 

See Guy Span. 

STEAMSHIP. A mechanically propelled 
vessel in which the principal motive power 
is steam, as opposed to a sailing vessel or 
motorship. Also called steamer. 

Fr: Vapeur; Ger; Dampjschiff. 

STEAM SMOTHERING LINE. 

See Steaming Out Line. 

STEAM STEERING GEAR. A steering 
apparatus in which a vertical or horizontal 
steam engine supplies the necessary power 
for moving the rudder. These engines are 
simple and reliable, but are noisy and very 
inefficient. Their efficiency is about 5 per 
cent. Their initial cost is low compared 
with that of other systems, 

Fr: Appareil d Oouverner d Vapeur; Ger: 
Dampfrudermaschine ; Dampf^ 

steuerapparat 

STEAM TILLER. A steering gear in 
which the steering engine is fastened to 
and moves with the tiller. The motion is 
conveyed through a pinion geared to a fixed 
quadrant. Steam connection between mov- 
ing and stationary parts is obtained by 
means of ball and socket joints. 

Fr: Servomoteur Sur Barre; Ger: Ruder 
mit Antriebskraft auf der Pinne. 
STEAM TRAP. A device for removing 
entrained or condensed water from steam in 
a marine steam power plant. They are 
mechanical, of the bucket or float type, or 
thermostatic. Also called drainer. 

Fr: Siparateur; Ger: Kondenstopf, 
STECHSCHWERTBOOT. Single-masted, 
half-decked sailing trawler from Stralsund, 
Pomerania, with fore-and-aft rig. Length 
22.9 to 26.2 ft. Breadth 9.8 ft. Depth 3.9 ft. 
STEEL GRATING. A structure of metal 
bars so arranged as to give a support or 
footing over an opening while providing 
spaces between the bars for the passage of 


light and air. Also callod grill flooring. The 
most common apidications of gratings on 
board ship are for covering boiler hatches 
or fuiloy hatches, floors of oil-fired boiler 
room.s, walkways and galleries in engine and 
boiler roorn.s, ladder slops, and so on. The 
widtli usually ranges between 16 in. and 2 
ft. They are constructed of flat bars on 
edge, or of rods % or % in. in diameter 
carried by side bars 2Vi to in. deep. 
STEEL SPAR. A built-up spar made of 
plates riveted or welded together, or of steel 
tubing with sw\'iged joints. 

Fr: Espar Mctallique; Ger: Stdhlemes 
Itimdholz. 

STEER. To guide a vessel by the move- 
ments of a rudder or holm. 

Fr: Gouverner; Ger: Btcuem. 
STEERAGE. 1. The part or space of a 
passenger vessel, in the ’tween decks, allot- 
ted to the posaengora who travel at the 
cheapest rate. 

Fr: Entrrpont; Ger; Zwisckendeck; 
Steerage, 

2. The effi^ct of the holm on a ship in 
motion. The manner in which a ship is 
affected by the helm. 

Fr: Gauvernc; Ger; Stcucrung; Wirhung 
des Stcuers. 

STEERAGE PASSENGER (G. B.). 

According to British law the expression 
“steerage passenger” means all passengers 
except cabin passengers, 

Fr: Passager d'Entrepont; Ger: Zwisekenr 
dcckpassagier, 

STEERAGEWAY. That degree of for- 
ward movement or headway of a ship which 
renders her subject to the helm. The expres- 
sion “bare steerage way” has been held 
to mean the lowest speed consistent with 
the maintenance of headway. 

Fr: Erre pour Oouverner; Ger: Steuer- 
fahrt. 

STEER CLEAR OF. To keep away from. 
Fr: Gouverner au Large de; Ger: Klar 
stmem, 

STEERER, 

See Steering Gear, Automatic Steerer, 
Boat Steerer. 

STEERING. The act of directing a ship 
on her course. Also the effect of the helm 
on a ship. 

Fr; Oouveme; Ger: Steuem, 

See Automatic Steering. 

STEERING COLUMN. A pedestal of 
nonxnagnetic metal which supports the 
steering wheel. An indicator is usually fitted 
on the top or at the side of the column to 




steam Tiller 


A. Tiller 


B. Eudder Head 


W. Trick "wheel connected to "telemo'tor 


Back 

U. 


6. Engine Cylinders 
Emergency quadrant 


show the rudder angle, and there is fre- 
quently a similar indicator to show the angle 
transmitted by the steering wheel. Also 
called steering stand. 

Ger: Steuerstand. 

STEERING COMPASS. The compass 
placed next to the steering wheel, by which 
the course is steered. These compasses are 
usually supplied with a magnifying prism 
placed over the lubber’s line, thus enabling 
the helmsmen to detect any movement of 
the ship’s head more readily than would be 
possible by reading the card direct. 

Fr: Compos de Route; Ger: Steuerkom-^ 
pass, 

STEERING CRUTCH. A crutch fitted on 
the quarter of a lifeboat as a support for 
the steering oar. 


STEERING ENGINE. A steam, electric, 
or hydraulic power machine used for work- 
ing the rudder and having its valves or 
operating gear actuated by leads from the 
navigating bridge. 

Fr; Servo moteur de harre; Ger; Bvder^ 
maschine; SteuermascMne, 
STEERING GEAR. The steering wheel, 
leads, steering engine, and fittings by which 
the rudder is turned. Also called steering 
apparatus, steerer. 

Fr: Apparel a Gouvemer; Ger: Steuer- 
vorrichtung; Steuerapparat, 

For vessels over 500 tons and even smaller 
it is considered advisable to fit mechanical 
steering gears. According to American 
Bureau rules all vessels exceeding 250 ft. in 
len^ must be provided with a steering 
engine. The Bureau Veritas rules specif 
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mechanical steering gear for vessels over 800 
tons and 500 horsepower. A sl-ooriiig ajipa- 
ratus includes three distinct items: 

L The tiller or quadrant fixed on the 
rudderhead. 

2. The engine or hand wheel giving the 
necessary power for moving the tilhT which 
may bo placed close to the steering appa- 
ratus or at a distance. 

3. The controlling or transmission gear 
for the engine. 

STEERING GROMMET. A wire grom- 
met served with marline or spun yarn and 
fastened to the sternpost of an open boat 
for holding a steering oar. 

Pr: Erscau d^Avivon dc Queue; Ger: 

Eudersiropp, 

STEERING LIGHT, The small white 
light sometimes carried abaft the smoke- 
stack or aftennast by a vessel when towing, 
as an aid for i.he vessel towed to steer by. 

Pr: Feu dc Gouverne; Ger: StcucrUahL 
STEERING OAR. A long oar used as a 
rudder, especially in lifeboats whore a 
hinged rudder becomes ineffective in a sea- 
way, and whore the seas are liable to keep 
the rudder blade out of the waic'r at times. 
It is also used where a boat must bo ttirned 
quickly. A steering oar fits into the steering 
crutch next to the sternpost, or in a rope 
grommet. In lifeboats it is often ijaintetl 
white to distinguish it from ttie ot.her oars. 

Pr: Aviron do Queue; Ger: Stcucmidcr; 

Steucrrcmcn. 


STEERING OAR BRACE. The fulcrum 
of a whaling boat’s steering oar located on 
a sort of bumkin, projecting over the port 
side just forward of the sternpost. Also 
called steering brace. 

STEERING QUALITIES. The tendency 
of a vessel underway to answer readily to 
any movement of the rudder. Steering qual- 
ities are principally affected by the area of 
the rudder blade, the shape of the dead- 
wood fore and aft, and the time tal^pn to 
put the helm over. They are proportional 
to the immersed area of the rudder and 
inversely proportional to the ship’s 
immersed lateral plane, 

Fr: QualitSs Evolutives; Ger: Steuer- 
fdhigkeit ; Kursbestandigkeit ; 

Steuermacht 


See Steering, Weatherly Qualities. 
Davidson and Sohiff, “Turning and Course- 
keeping Qualities/’ Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, Transactions, 
vol 64, New York, 1946; Johns, A. W., “Ship 
Form and Steering.” The Engineer (Lon- 
don), vol 186 (1923). 


STEERING ROD. A length of straight 
rod running along llu' walmwaya and con- 
nod ('d to the wheel chains. Also called 
wlu'el rod. 

Fr: Tringlr dc Dmssc; Gt?r: Uuderstange 
STEERING STAND. A sniall raised plat-* 
form or grating plactal n«'xi (d a baud steer- 
ing wheel, for llu' hehnsiuan to stand on. 

Ger: ^7(’arrp//f7i7. 

STEERING TELEGRAPH. An apparatus 
similar to the engine inh'graph, arranged 
for the transmission of orders from the 
navigation bridge to the sU'ering-engine 
room or any otlua* steering station. 

Fr: Ti'onsuitdft’ur (TOi'drcs dc Barrc; Ger; 
ISti'Ucr telegraph ; Under telegraph. 

Sec Selsyn. 

STEERING WHEEL. A wheel which 
I controls tlu' movenmnis of a ship’s rudder, 
and so turns truct(''d that tht^ spokes are con- 
tinued through the ftdltnvs or rim for a 
distance sutlitneni to in'ovidt^ a good grasp 
for the hanils of tht' lielmsnuin. 

Fr: Rmc do Gouvcrnall; (hT: Steuer- 
rad. 

The me, in^ nun*chant vessels, may vary 
from 1 ft. 6 in, to 6 ft. in diameter, the 
larger wluuds Ix'ing iitted in small vessels 
witliout mt'ehanieul stet'ring upparattw. The 
smaller ont‘s are mostJy mad{» of solid metal. 
Woodtm whot'ls arc made td tetik with solid 
navo cast in brass and shaped to rtuioive the 
inner ends of the spok(‘a. ’“The latter are 
turned to some ornanumtal shape with 
felloes made up of thnui thicknessea. A 
heavy brass ring is sunk into grooves in the 
folloas. Th(U‘e is usually one fit,(»ering wheel 
on the navigating bn<lge or in the wheel 
house, also one or Bometimes two aft on 
or below the poop for the emergency steer- 
ing gear. In modern vessels with self-syn- 
chronous electric steering control, the 
steering wheel is frequently a metal disc 
from 2 to 3 ft. in diameter with heavy 
rim, suited to the hand grasp. 

STEERING WHEEL BECHET, A short 
lino with one end fastened to the deck, used 
in small craft for holding the tiller or steer- 
ing wheel in any desired position. Also called 
tiller beoket. 

Fr: Raban de Barre; Ger; Ruderpinne 
Halteiau. 

STEER SMALL, To steer with little 
movement of the helm. The opposite 
“steer large.” 

Fr: Gouvemer avec Peu de Barre. 
STEERSMAN. See Helmsman. 

STEEVE. 1, The inclination above horf 
zontal given to the bowsprit. This 
varies according to size and type of vesi^^ 
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It is advantageous in small vessels, as it 
gives more height above water for working 
the headsails in a seaway. 

Fr: Indinaison; Ger: Steigung; Nei^ 
gungswmkel des Bugspriet. 

Average Values of Steeve 

V essel Angle in degrees 

Three-masted bark 17 to 19 

Fore-and-aft trading 

schooners 12% to 17 

Fore-and-aft schooner yacht 10 to 12 

' Trading ketch 8 

Cutter 2 

2. Short spar with a block at one end, 

used for stowing bale goods in a ship’s hold. 
STEEVE (to). To elevate a spar at an 
angle. 

Fr: Apiquer. 


STEM DINGHY. A dinghy with pointed 
bows, as distinguished from a pram dinghy. 
STEM FOOT. The forward end of the 
keel, into which the stem is fitted. 

STEM IRON. See Stem Band. 
STEMMING. The application made by a 
ship’s agent to the port authorities for a 
discharging berth just before the vessel’s 
arrival at the port of destination. 

Ger: Einschreihen. 

STEMMING DATE. The date and time 
specified in a charter party at which the 
loading is to commence and upon which lay 
time commences. Also called stem date, 
STEMMING LIST (G. B.). A list com- 
puted by the harbor authorities indicating 
the rotation of vessels awaiting berthage at 
a loading port. 


STEEVING. The stowing of cotton, wool 
or other bale cargo, with jackscrews. 

Ger: Trawen. 

STEM. 1. The upright post or bar of the 
bow. It may be a casting, forging, or weld- 
ment, or made of wood. 

Fr: Etrave; Ger: Vorsteven; Y order- 
Steven, 

See Bar Stem, False Stem, Fashion Plate 
Stem, Free Stem, Newhaven Stem, 
Raking Stem. 

2. An agreement respecting the quantity 
of cargo, date of loading and time to be 
occupied in loading. It generally refers to 
bulk cargoes. 

STEM (to). 1. To make headway, espe- 
cially to make progress in opposition to 
some obstruction such as a current, head 
wind, tide, and so on. 

Fr: E taler; Ger: Vorwdrtsdringen; Tot- 
segeln. 

2. To stem a vessel means to load it, or 
arrange to load it, within a certain period 
of time (G. B.). In the coal trade vessels 
are stemmed to begin to load on a particular 
date agreed between charterer and ship- 
owner. Such a date is known as the stem 
date. 

STEM ANCHOR. An anchor similar to a 
bower anchor in size but stowed in a stem 
hawsepipe. Also called center anchor. The 
stem anchor replaces the spare bower. 

Fr: Ancre d^Mrave, 

STEM BAND. A piece of flat or half- 
round iron fastened outside on the stem of 
a wooden boat as protection. It extends 
over the stemhead to about 2 ft. abaft stem 
and keel scarf. Also called stem iron nose. 

Fr: Bande Etrave; Ger: Yorrsleven- 
scktene. 


STEM NET. In a fleet of drift nets, the 
one nearest the stem of the vessel. 

STEM NOTE. 

See Notice of Readiness. 

STEM PIECE. 1. The lower timber of 
the knee of the head, scarfed to the gripe or 
to the keel. Also called independent piece. 

Fr: Dossier; Ger: Ruckenstilck. 

2. One of the pieces of wood worked 
against the stem on each side for the pur- 
pose of increasing the distance between the 
knightheads and to avoid cutting away the 
latter to form the hole for the bowsprit. 
Also called snaped timber. 

STEM PLATE. Plate fitted flat against 
the inside lower portion of the stem in 
composite vessels, for additional strength. 

Fri.Tole d' Etrave; Ger: Vorstevenplatte, 
STEMSON. A piece of compass timber 
worked abaft the apron. Its lower end scarfs 
to the keelson. Its upper end is continued 
as high as the middle or upper deck, and 
its purpose is to support the scarfs of the 
apron. Also called stem knee. 

Fr: Marsouin Avant; Ger: Stevenknie; 

Reitknie; Schlempknie. 

STEP. Also mast step. 1. The recessed 
block or framing in which the heel of a 
mast is placed. It is fitted on the keelson 
or on a lower deck. 

2. The hole or mortise into which a mast 
tenon steps. 

Fr: Emplanture; Ger: Mastspur. 

STEP-BACK WELDING. 

See Skip Welding. 

STEPPED BOTTOM. A form of bottom 
construction peculiar to hydroplanes and 
racing craft designed for high speed. It intro- 
duces one or two steplike breaks in the 
continuity of the bottom past which the 
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water flows. The effect of this is to create an 
air space behind the step and reduce the 
amount of wetted surface, with a corre- 
sponding gain in speed. 

Fr: Fond a Redan. 

STEPPING POINT. See Bearding Line. 
STEP STANCHION. Stanchion placed 
near a hatchway and used as a hold ladder. 
Also called notch stanchion, cleat stanchion. 
Fr: Epontille a echelons; Ger: Treppenr- 
stutze. 

STERN. The afterpart of a ship or boat. 
Fr: Arriere; Ger: Heck; Gatt. 

See Apple Stern, By the Stern, Canoe 
Stern, Counter Stern, Cruiser 
Stern, Elliptical Stern, Fantail 
Stern, Flat Stem, Irish Sea Stern, 
Lute Stern, Pink Stern, Sharp 
Stern, Spoon Stern, Square Stern, 
Square Tuck Stern, Transom 
Stern, V Stern, Yacht Stern. 
STERN ALL. A command to a boat^s 
crew to back water on both sides, to acquire 
stemway. 

Fr: Sciez Partout; Ger: Vberall streichen. 
STERN BOSS. The enlarged part of the i 
propeller post in a single-screw vessel, | 
through which the propeller shaft passes. 
Also called stem bossing. 

Fr: Lunette; Ger: Schraubenoffnung. 
STERN BUSH. A grooved brass or com- 
position bushing fitted at the after end of 
the stem tube on which the propeller shaft 
bears. The material of the bearing surface 
may consist of one of the following alter- 
natives. 1. Lignum vitae blocks with grain 
on edge driven into grooves; 2. rubber 
bearing surfaces vulcanized to brass backing 
strips for attachment to the grooves; 3. phe- 
nolic composition blocks driven into the 
grooves (See Micarta) ; 4. Babbitted bear- 
ings with forced lubrication from a special 
feed system. In the first three cases grooves 
are left between the strips so as to allow 
for water passing through for lubrication. 
Also called stem tube bearing, stem tube 
bushing. 

Fr: BoUe a Gaiac; Coussinet d^Btambot; 
Ger: Stevenrohrbiichse ; Steven- 
rohrlager. 

STERN CHOCK. A round or oval casting 
or frame inserted in the bulwark plating at 
the stern of the vessel for leading mooring 
lines. Also called stem pipe. 

STERN DAVIT. One of a pair of davits 
projecting beyond the counter of a square- 
stemed vessel, from which the stern boat 
is handled. 


Fr: Bossoir de Portemanteau; Ger: 
Heckdavit. 

STERN FAST. 

See Stern Rope. 



STERN FRAME. A heavy casting, forg- 
ing, or weldment forming the afterend of 
the ship^s structure, and supporting the rud- 
der. It also serves as a frame for connecting 
the ends of the shell plating. Sometimes 
called stempost. 

Fr: Mambot; Ger: Hintersteven. 

See Post 

In single- and triple-screw vessels it 
includes the propeller and rudderposts. In 
wooden vessels, it includes the framing of 
timber composed of the stempost transoms, 
and fashion pieces which receives the ends 
of the planking and supports the rudder. 
STERN GLAND. A short, hollow cylin- 
drical casting having a flange at one end, 
used for compressing the packing in the 
stem tube stuffing box. It is placed at the 
forward end of the stem tube on the after- 
peak bulkhead. Also called stern tube gland. 

Fr: Presse-Etoupe Arriere; Ger: StenV' 
buchse ; Stevenrohrbiichse. 

\ STERN KNEE. A heavy knee which 
[ forms the lower piece of the deadwood aft 
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and connects the sternpost to the keel in a 
wooden vessel. Also called sternpost laicc, 
heel knee. 

Fx: Courbe d’Mambot; Ger: Reitknic; 

Einterstevenhnie. 

STERN LIGHT. A white light carried at 
the stern and throwing an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of 12 points (135 
degrees) of the compass or of 6 points from 
right aft on each side of the vessel, in 
accordance with the Rules of the Hoad. It 
is placed as nearly as practicable on the 
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nally upon the coiling at ilu' ylorn for the 
security of the lunds of half timbers. Also 
callcMl crutch, snakopiocn. 

Fr: E char pc; Ocr: Ilintcrplvkhand; 
Pickst uck, 

STERNPOST. See Stern Frame. 
STERN ROPE. A mooring or docking line 
leading aft and n^aking an angle of loss 
than 45*’ with tho fore-and-aft lino of the 
ship. Also called stern fast. 

Fr: Amarre do Bout; Ger: Achtertau; 
Hccktau, 
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same level as the side lights and must be 
visible for a distance of at least one mile. 

Fr: Feu de Poupe; Ger; Hecklicht, 
STERN LINE. 

See Stern Rope. 

STERN MOLDING. Half-round battens, 
or ornamental work fitted around the stem 
of a vessel. 

Fr: Couronnement; Ger: Eeckverderung. 
STERN PIPE. A hawsepipe similar to the 
stem pipe, and placed on the center line at 
the stern. It is used for housing a stockless 
stream anchor. 

Fr: Ecubier de remorque; Ecubier 
d^emboasage; Ger: Taukluae; Hin- 
terea Kluaenloch, 

STERN POINTER. In a wooden vessel, 
one of the timbers fayed and bolted diago- 


STERN SHEETS. The space in an open 
boat abaft the afterthwart, and provided 
with scats for passengers. 

Fr; Chambre; Ger: Einicrteil 
STERNSON. The curved timber uniting 
the upper deadwood to the sternpost in 
wooden ships. 

Fr: Maraouin Arri^rc; Ger: Eintersieven 
Reitknie. 

STERN TIMBER. One of the fore-and^ 
aft timbers which make up the framing of 
the upper counter or transom and support 
the taffrail. Also called transom timber. 

Fr: Jamhette de Tableau; Ger; Hech^, 
apanten; Spiegelhoher ; Heckstutze,^^ 
STERN TUBE. A tube through which the • 
propeller shaft passes, extending from 
sternpost to the stuffing box bulkhead. AM 
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called shaft tube. It consists of a hollow 
cast-iron or cast-steel cylinder fitted with 
brass bushings. These are lined with lignum 
vitae, white metal, plastic, or vulcanized 
rubber bearing surfaces upon which the 
propeller shaft rotates. The forward end 
of the stern tube is connected by a fiange to 
the afterpeak bulkhead, which in conjunc- 
tion with the stuffing box fitted around the 
shaft makes a watertight joint at this point. 

Fr: Tube d'Mamhot; Tube de Sortie 
d^Arbre; Ger: Stevenrohr, 

Water can enter the stem tube from the 
afterend through suitable grooves cut in the 
bearing surfaces, and forms a satisfactory 
lubricant when not mixed with sand or 
mud. In twin-screw vessels, stem tubes are 
supported aft by the spectacle frame, and 
a stuffing-box bulkhead is worked at the 
forward end. 

West, A. C., "Stern Tubes and Tail-End 
Bearings,” Institute of Marine Engineers 
(London), Transactions , vol. 46 (July, 1934). 
STERN TUBE BEARING. 

See Stern Bush. 

STERN TUBE BEARING STRIPS. 
Strips of lignum vitae wood or hardened 
rubber fitted on the periphery of the stem 
bush, which form the bearing surface for 
the propeller shaft. 

Fr: Lamelles de Gaiac; Douvelles; Ger: 
Fockholzstuhen ; Pockholzstreifen. 
STERN TUBE CHECK RING. 

See Stern Tube End Plate. 

STERN TUBE END PLATE. A fiat ring 
with an inside diameter about one inch less 
than the inside diameter of the stern tube 
bushing, to which it is tap bolted. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent the stem tube bearing 
strips from slipping out. Also called stem 
tube check ring. 

Fr: Couronne d' Arret; Ger: Stoppring; 
Stevenrohrschlussring. 

STERN TUBE NUT. A large malleable 
iron nut which fits on the afterend of the 
stem tube. It is tightened hard up against 
the stem frame and is locked by means of a 
keeper plate. Also called stem tube ring nut 

Fr: Ecrou de Serrage du Tube d'Miam^ 
hot; Ger: Stevenrohrmutter. 
STERN TUBE RETAINING STRIP. One 
of the several bronze strips of trapezoidal 
cross section fastened to the periphery of the 
stem tube bushing and holding the bearing 
material in place. 

Fr: Clej de tenne des DouveUes; Ger: 
Stevemohr IMngsschiene, 


STERN TUBE STUFFING BOX. The 
receptacle for the packing around the pro- 
peller shaft at the forward end of the stem 
tube. 

Fr: Presse-itoupe arriere; (jer: Steven^ 
rohr Stopfbuchse, 

STERN WAVES. The wave series having 
its origin at the stem of a vessel moving 
through the water. The series of waves pro- 
duced at the stern does not increase pro- 
pulsive resistance as much as that formed 
by the bow. Also called waves of replace- 
ment. 

Fr: y agues de V Arriere; Ger: HeckweUe, 
STERN WAY. The backward motion of a 
boat. The movement of a vessel carried or 
impelled backward. 

Fr: Eire en Arriere; Ger: Riickwarts- 
fahrt. 

STERN-WHEELER. A paddle-wheel 
vessel in which the wheel is at the stem, as 
distinguished from the side-wheel steamer. 
Stern-wheelers are common on the rivers 
of the United States, where they are used 
as freight boats, and to tow barges. 

Ger: Hinterradschijf» 

STERN WINDOW. One of the square 
openings for light and ventilation formerly 
seen in square-stemed ships. They are still 
found in some Arab and Indian native-built 
vessels, also on some of the small sailing 
coasters in Northern European waters. 

Ft: Fenetre; Ger: Kajutspforte ; Spiegel* 
fenster, 

STEVEDORE. A person or firm employed 
in loading and unloading vessels. One whose 
occupation is the stowage of cargo in a ship^s 
hold. Also called longshoreman. The private 
stevedore in return for a fixed rate of 
remimeration, generally so much per ton, 
provides the men, gear, and all other 
adjuncts for working the cargo in or out of 
a vessel. Some shipowning firms do their 
own stevedoring and maintain a special 
staff and organization for this purpc^e. 
Owing to the varied nature of the goods 
handled, the work is classified as technical. 

Fr: Arrimeur; 'Ger: Stauer, 

See Contract Stevedore, Foreman Steve- 
dore, Stevedore Gang. 

A stevedore is not sp. independent con- 
tractor doing work which when completed 
is to be turned over to the master for his 
approval or disapproval. Listead he must 
load the vessel at all times under the direc- 
tion of, and subject to, the control of the 
master. 
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STEVEDORE GANG. Also longshore- 
men’s gang. A group of longshorciucii or 
stevedores working as a unit in handling 
cargo through one hiitchwny. Each gang 
includes three squads: one working in the 
holds or ’tween-docks, the secoTid on deck, 
and the third on the pier or (piay. lilach gang 
is in charge of a hat{;h boss (U. S.) or fore- 
man stevedore (G. B.). 

The size of gang and distribution of crew 
depend on the kind of cargo handled, 
whether the cargo is loaded or distdiarged 
and on the custom of the port. For loading 
general cargo in the porks of Loudon and 
New York the average ntmiber of men 
forming a gang may vary from 18 to 24 
men, stationed as follows: 9 to 12 in the 
hold (iioldsmcn) ; 8 to 5 on deck (hatch 
tenders, winchmen) ; 6 to 7 ashore (piennen, 
quay men). 

STEVEDORE’S KNOT. A type of double 
figure-eight knot, occasionally used to pre- 
vent a rope from unrooving, 
STEVEDORING. The oiierations of load- 
ing and discharging ships. Spcc.iiically 
defined, stevedoring applies to the transfer 
of commodities from the ship to the first 
place of rest on the pier and to the direct 
transfer of commodities from the ship to a 
railroad car or lighter and vice versa. In 
discliarging cargo, stevedoring therefore 
includes the sorting of the commodities as 
the piling on the pier; in loading cargo, it 
includes the stowing of the cargo in the 
various compartments of the ship. 
STEVNSBAD. Open or half-decked keel- 
built Danish fishing boat originating from 
the village of Stevns (hence its name) and 
employed in the herring filsheries of the 
Sund. It is rigged with a sprit mainsail, 
topsail, and two headsnils. Length 25 ft* 
Breadth 9 ft. Depth 3 ft, 6 in. (Typical.) 
STEWARD, One of the ship’s company, 
who attends to domestic matters. In a 
cargo vessel, the duties of the steward are 
mainly confined to provisioning, and cater- 
ing for the officers and crew. In passenger 
vessels, the functionary called ^'chief stew- 
ard” has charge of the table and culinary 
departments for the passengers and crew, 
the servants, and the whole of the passen- 
gers quarters, the term steward being also 
applied to his male helpers. 

Fr: Steward; Ger: Steward, 

See Bedroom Steward, Chief Steward, 
Deck Steward, Glory Hole 
Steward* 


STEWARDESS. A woman who waits 
upon Lunalo pas,s(mg(‘r« on board ship. 

Fr: Frmma da CImmhra dc Bard; Ger: 
Stawardctt{< ; A ufanirt vwi. 

STICK. A pioco of limber .suitable for 
making a ina.st or spar. Siicks arc classified 
as ‘‘square s(i<^ks” or “round stiidcs,” accord- 
ing to their ca’(»ss section. 

Seo Girth Stick, Gob Stick, Hand Mast, 
Head Stick, Inch Mast. 

STICK LENGTH. Tho total length of a 
sp.ar. It iueludiw tho bury or housing, the 
hounding or hounded length, and the pole 
or head, 

STICK UP. A small log-of-nuitton sail 
list'd on tho Chesapeake Bay crabbing boats. 
Also calk'd jigger. It si'ts on ji short mast 
with pronounctul forwanl rake, stepped just 
abaft tho st.tnn, 

STIFF. 1. Tho powtT or ability of a ves- 
sel to offer resistaiKHi t<3 inclination from the 
upright canst'd by extiuaial forces. Largo 
inetaccnf.ric heiglit induces stillness, a con- 
dition which <iaus(‘8 quick, “snappy” rolling 
in disturbed wat.ei>5. Tlu' uptmsite of “crank.” 
Fr: Stable; Ger: Stahil; Sft'ilheit, 

2. A ship having a large or excessive 
amount of initial stability, 

STIFFENER. 8(*etiona or shapes uised for 
increasing t,hc rigidity of plating, ns bulk- 
head stilTeners. Also called stiffening bar. 

Fr: Cornure da BvnfoH; Cmii^re de 
Raidmage ; G cr ; VanteiBrngspro- 
fil ; Yt rutdrhm (meifi haL 
Sec Bulkhead Stifiener, 

STIFFENING. Weights, ballast or cargo, 
kept in a ship when the vessel is unloaded 
or nearly so in ortier to increase her sta- 
bility and to prevent her from becoming 
crank. In former days stiffening l)ooma or 
spans were u.sed for this purpose, lashod to 
the hull on each side. Tho tiTin also means 
sufficient ballast for the .safe movements of 
a veascl within dock.s or in a river, but not 
necassarily sufficii'ut for a seagoing trip. 

Gor : StaiJhntHhaUmt. 

STIFFENING BAR. 

See Stiffener. 

STIFFENING ORDER (G. B.). Order 
issrjed by the customs in British ports by 
which permission is granted to a ship to 
take in ballast or heavy cargo prior to her 
being totally unloaded, thereby improving 
the conditions of stability. 

Fr: Permi$ de Leetage; Ger: Ballastorder, 
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STIFFENING SIDE (G. B.). That side 
of steel plating on which the stiffeners or 
frames are fitted. In the U. S., rough side. 

Ger: Versteifungsseite. 

STIRRUP. One of a number of short 
pieces of served rope suspended from a 
yard. They are fastened to the footropes, 
which they support at the required distance 
from the yard. 

Fr: E trier; Ger: Springperd. 

STOCK. A crosspiece fitted at the end of 
the shank opposite to the arms and lying 
transversely to the plane of the arms in 
a stocked anchor. Also called anchor stock. 
The stock is held in position in the shank 
by a raised lug or shoulder on one side 
and a key on the other. It has a ball 
cast on one end. The other end is bent at 
right angles a few inches from its extremity 
and also terminates in a ball which is 
removable. The bend at the end allows it 
to be partly drawn and folded along the 
shank. When a strain comes upon the cable, 
the stock cants the anchor, causing the arm 
to lie at a downward angle to the ground 
so that the pea enters and buries itself. The 
balls at the ends of the stock keep it from 
sinking too deeply in the ground before it 
is in proper position. 

Fr: Jas; Ger: Ankerstock. 

See Rudder Stock. 

STOCK AND BILL TACKLE. A pur- 
chase used in getting a stock anchor on and 
off the foredeck. It is hooked to straps on 
the stock or the bill of the anchor and leads 
across the deck. 

Fr: Palan de Mouillage. 

STOCKED ANCHOR. An anchor made 
of a steel shank to one end of which two 
curved arms are forged. The other end of 
the shank is bored to receive the stock, 
which is attached at right angles to the arms 
and shank. The horizontal distance mea^ 
ured between the extremity of the arms is 
0.7 of total length of shank. Also called 
common anchor, old-fashioned anchor, solid 
anchor, admiralty anchor. 

Fr: Ancre d Jas; Ger: Stockanker; iVor- 
malanker. 


See Housing Anchor. 

A disadvantage of the old-fashioned anchor 
that should be noted is that when, the_ stock 
strikes the bottom it may get buried in the 
ground and the pull on the cable may bend 
OT fracture it. The difficulty of stowing and 
the length of time taken for fishing and cat- 
ting the stock anchor the m^t objee- 
tionable features of this type. When the 


fluke is properly buried it has good holding 
qualities. A stock anchor when carried out 
by a boat for streaming has better holding 
power than the stockless type. 

STOCKHOLM TAR. Tar obtained by the 
crude distillation of pine stumps and roots. 

It is used in wooden shipbuilding and in the 
manufacture of cordage. 

STOCKLESS ANCHOR. A type of 
anchor which has no stock and in which the 
arms are not fixed to the shank but are 
free to turn about a pin, a trunnion, or a 
ball socket in the crown. 

Fr: Ancre sans Jas; Ger: Btocklosanker. 
The advantages of stockless anchors when 
compared wdth stocked anchors with fixed 
flukes are as follows : Greater holding power 
is obtained by the fact that both flukes 
embed themselves in the sea bottom. The 
elimination of the stock makes for ease of 
housing; that is, it becomes possible, for 
the shank of the anchor to be pulled into 
the hawsepipe, and as the flukes rotate 
freely, they draw up hard against the ship^s 
side. The anchor is thus stowed quickly and 
conveniently and is ready for instant use. 

Stockless anchors are usually made in two 
parts; the head, or crown, and the flukes 
form one part, always made of cast steel. 
The shank (which may be, according to the 
type, of forged or cast steel) forms the 
second part. The connection between the 
shank and the flukes is made on the ball- 
and-socket principle or by means of trun- 
nions on the head of the shank so arranged 
that the flukes are always at an angle of 
about 45** to the side of the shank lying next 
to the bottom of the sea. The two parts 
forming the anchor are usually assembled 
by drawing the shank through an opening 
provided in the head, wedge-shaped pieces 
or a riveted fluke pin being afterward 
inserted to prevent it from coming out. 
Some of the patent anchors have the flukes 
and crown secured to a forged shank by a 
through bolt of steel, the axis of which is 
parallel to the points of the flukes. A^o 
called swinging fluke anchor, housing 
anchor, double fluke anchor. 

STOCKS. The timbers on which a ship 
rests while being built. Generally, the keel- 
blocks, bilge blocks, and shores upon which 
a vessel is built. 

Fr: Attinage; Ger: Unterstutzung. 
STOKEHOLD. That space in a ship's 
boiler room from which the fires are fed and 
cleaned. Also called fire room. 

Fr: Chaufferie; Rue de Chauffe; Ger: 

Heizraum. 

STOKER. A hand belonging to the engine 
room force of a steam vessel and whose 




stocked Anchor 


duties consist in feeding the furnaces and 
attending to the boilers in a general way. 
In coal-burning ship: shovels coal from 
locations where it was dumped by coal 
passers into furnace, spreading the coal so 
as to form an efiSiciently-buming fire; rakes 
and slices fires periodically or as directed by 
water tender to clean them of clinkers and 
ash and make them burn more brightly; 
helps coal passer to dispose of ashes over- 
board. In an oil burning ship: cleans oil 
burning equipment in boiler room as rou- 
tine or under direction of water tender; 
shuts down oil burners that are clogged with 
carbon or otherwise operating inefiSioiently 


and replaces them with clean ones; cleans 
oil strainers; cleans spilled or accumulated 
oil from working apacos in the fire room. 
Also called fireman. 

Fr: Chauffour; Gor: Ilcizar. 

STOLE MESHES. A process in net-mak- 
ing in which a mesh is taken away by 
netting two meshes of the preceding row 
in one. 

STOMACH PIECE, 

See Apron. 

STOOL. A support for shaft gearing, pip^ 
light auxiliary machinery, and so on. 
ufi^lly built up of plates and angles. 

Fr: Support, ^ Cham; Ger: Stuhl 
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See Backstay Stool, Boiler Stool, Derrick 
Stool, Riming Stool. 

STOP. 1. A small projection at the head 
of a lower mast supporting the trestletrees. 
Any projection on a mast or spar to support 
something or keep it from slipping down. 

Fr: Noix; Ger: Knagge; Schulter; 
Stumpjer Ahfass. 

2. Small stuff used to tie up anything. A 
fastening of small stuff used for securing 
a sail to a boom or gaff after it 'is furled. 
Piece of small stuff or narrow band of can- 
vas used for securing a sail or awning 
temporarily. 

Fr: Amarrage; Ger: Nitzel; KnutteL 

See Awning Stops, Awning Side Stops, 
Clothes Stops, Deck Stops, Ham- 
mock Stops, Keel Stop, Rotten 
Stops, Rudder Stops. 

STOP (to). To tie up with small stuff, as 
a sail when sent aloft, or an awning when 
furled to prevent the wind from blowing it 
away. 

Fr: Mettre Sur Fils; Serrer en Bonnette; 
Gor: Bejestigen; Stoppen. 

STOP FOR FREIGHT. A written request 
made by a shipowner, as carrier, to the 
custodian of goods asking for the detention 
of the latter until the amount of freight 
specified in the request has been paid. The 
stop must be delivered at the time of the 
landing of the goods. It is canceled by the 
issue of a “removal of stop.” 

STOPPER. A short length of rope or 
chain, or a steel fitting used on board ship 
for checking the running of a rope or chain 
cable, or for holding it firmly while it is 
being belayed. A rope stopper is made up 
of a short length of Manila secured at one 
end to the structure of the ship, the other 
end being passed around the rope to be 
stoppered with a jamming hitch. 

Fr: Bosse; Ger: Stopper. 

See Bow Stopper, Cable Stopper, Cathead 
Stopper, Chain Check Stopper, 
Chain Stopper, Check Stopper, Dog 
Stopper, Hatch Stopper, Housing 
Stopper, Lanyard Stopper, Lever 
Stopper, Riding Stopper, Ring 
Stopper, Rocking Stopper, Slip 
Stopper, Trip Stopper, Wire Rope 
Stopper, Wire Stopper. 

A stopper for a chain cable may consist 
of wire rope or chain from 4 to 6 ft. long. 
At one end it is spliced into the eye of a 
hook and at the other it has an eye formed 
around an iron toggle. The hook is placed 


in a ringbolt in the deck, and the body of 
the stopper lashed to the chain by two tails 
of soft Manila rope. When a ship is at 
anchor cables can be held by such stoppers 
to relieve the strain of the windlass. 
STOPPER (to). To check or hold fast 
any rope or cable by means of a stopper. 
STOPPER HITCH. A hitch similar to the 
rolling hitch except that the second turn 
is crossed over the first turn. It is more 
secure than the rolling hitch. 

Fr: Noeud de Bosse; Ger: Stopperstek. 
STOPPER KNOT. A general name for 
the different knots used for preventing the 
end of a rope from flying loose or slip- 
ping through some block or farrlead. The 
overhand knot, figure-of-eight knot and 
Matthew Walker knot are the most com- 
monly used. 

Fr: Noeud de Bosse; Ger: Stopperknoteri. 
STOPPING DP. Rolling up or gathering 
tightly a sail or awning and holding it in 
this condition with more or less evenly 
spaced turns of light twine called stops or 
rotten stops. 

Fr: Server en Bonnette; Ger: Stoppen. 
STOPPING-DP PIECES. Timbers used 
in a laimching cradle for filling up the space 
between the upper side of the bilgeways and 
the ship’s bottom. Also called stoppings up, 
packing. 

Fr: Billotage; Empilage; (3er: Aujklotz- 
ung; Aujkeilung. 

STOPS. Short pieces of rope or canvas 
bands for furling fore-and-aft sails. 

STOP SEINE. A short seine shot across 
the arms of a larger one (called “main 
seine”) to complete the circle, thus enclos- 
ing the fish in a kind of pound 
STOP VALVE. A valve which acts to per- 
mit or prohibit the flow of a fluid through 
a pipe. 

Fr: Soupape d* Arret; Rohinet d^ Arret; 
Ger: Absperrventil; Ahsperrkahn. 

See Globe Valve, Gate Valve. 
STOPWATER. 1. A dowel of white pine 
or other softwood driven in a seam between 
the keel and one of the adjoining parts 
where the wood is too thick to allow calking. 
The hole for a stopwater should be bored 
directly across the seam and so situated that 
the center of the hole comes on the seam. 

Fr: Coupe Eau; Clej de Calf at; G^: 
Scheidenagel. 

2. In steel shipbuilding, any device 
whereby faying surfaces are made water- 
tight by any method other than calking in 
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such parts of the structure as are inacces- 
sible to the calker. Also called stopper, oil 
stop. The materials generally used for this 
purpose are: tar, felt, flatwoven lampwick, 
strand lampwick, tarred paper, red-lead 
putty. 

STORAGE. A port charge for goods held 
in transit sheds or warehouses under fixed 
or special arrangement for periods of time 
beyond that considered in the term 
“wharfage.” 

Ft: Frais de Magadnage; Frais d*cntre- 
posage; Ger: Lagergeld; Lager^ 
miete. 

SXORBAAD. A Norwegian open sailing 
boat used for setting and hauling trawl lines 
for the larger decked craft such as the 
bankskoite, storskoite, and smaskoiic in the 
same way as dories are employed in the 
Newfoundland cod fisheries. It is clinker- 
built with sharp stern and curved sternpost, 
and is sprit-rigged with 2 miists. The fore- 
mast is stepped just abaft the stem and the 
* mainmast forward of amidships. There are 
5 thwarts. This type of boat has now boon 
replaced by the dory. Length over-all 22 
ft. 1 in. Beam 8 ft. 9 in. Depth 3 ft. 9 in. 
(Typical.) 

STOREKEEPER. Unlicensed member of 
the crew carried on some merchant vessels. 
He is charged with the custody of all stores 
and issues them as needed. Some ships 
carry both deck and engine storekeepers. 

Fr: Magasinier; Ger: Lageraufseher. 
STOREROOM. Any space or compart- 
ment in which are stowed the various stores 
and supplies used on board ship. 

Fr: Magadn; Ger: V orratskammer ; Vor- 
ratsraum. 

STORM. A wind of force 11 on Beaufort’s 
Scale, sometimes accompanied by rain, 
snow, hail, or lightning, which reaches a 
velocity of 66 to 65 nautical miles per 
hour. The terms “cyclone” and “cyclonic 
storms” are often used interchangeably. 

Fr: Tempete; Ger: &turm. 

See Law of Storms, Magnetic Storm, 
Revolving Storm. 

Bigelow, F. H., Btorim, Btorm Tracks, etc.; 
U. S. Weather Bureau Bulletin no. 20, Wash- 
ington, 1907. 

STORM CANVAS. An expression used to 
denote the storm staysails, trysails, storm 
mizzen, double-reefed foresail, fore and 
main lower topsails, and fore-topmast stay- 
sail in a square-rigged ship. 

Fr: Voile de Cape; Ger: Bturmsegel. 


STORM COVER, A hinged cover made 
of sheet iron filled over stokehold fiddley 
openings to cover the gratings in heavy 
weather. 

STORM JIB. A small jib of heavy flax 
canvas used iis a storm sail. Also called 
spitfire jib. It is generally of S(;ottish or 
diagonal cut. 

Fr: Toiirjnviitin ; Gov: Stur7nkluver. 
STORM MIZZEN. A triangular sail used 
in stormy weather instead of the usual 
gaff mizzon. 

Fr: Arlimon de Cape; Gor: Bturmbesahn, 

STORMOGRAPH. 

See Barograph. 

STORM OIL. Oil used in case of emer- 
gency to pr(;veut the breaking of waves and 
to some extent to prevt^ni tlieni from form- 
ing. Also calUal wav()-(pi(dling oil, sea-quell- 
ing oil. It is usotl in lu^avy w{\'Ll.hcr when 
boarding a wiaadc, lioislirig and lowering 
boats, for taking a disabkal vessel in tow, 
when croasing rollers or surf on a bar. Thick 
and heavy animal ami v<'g{dable. oils such 
jis sperm, linseed, tu:)ttons(‘ed, and olive oils 
are the best. Min(‘ral oils are less effective. 

Fr: Ilidk do Filage; Gor: Wollcnol. 

See on Bag. 

The oil should be ndt'used in a slow and 
steady flow. In ordinary tnerchant vessels it 
is usually distribut(*d from a waste pipe on 
each bow, oitlu^r by filling the cdoset bowls 
with oakum and oil, or by placing in the 
bowls a can with a tap slightly open so as 
to ensure a slow drip. Anollutr way is to use 
a canvas bag hung over the side at any point 
where it is found to give the best results. 
The quantity used need not oxcoed a few 
gallons even for a large ship. The efficacy of 
oil is chiefly duo to the fact that when it 
spreads over the surface of water, it main- 
tains itself as a distinct lay(ir whoso particles 
do not take up the orbital motion of par- 
ticles of water m the sea waves. The carriage 
of storm oil is compulsory on all mechan- 
ically propelled, seagoing vessels of the 
United States with a gross tonnage of 200 
or more ; the quantity ranging from 30 gal- 
lons for vessels of 200 tons to 100 gallons for 
those of 6000 tons or more. 

STORM OIL TANK. A metal container 
placed under the forecastle dock near the 
stem in some ships for storing storm oil 
Each tank (port and starboard) is fitted 
with a drainpipe leading overboard through 
the shell plating. 

STORM RAIL. A rail of galvanized pipe 
fitted around the outside of deckhouses 
accessible to passengers. A similar rail made 
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of mahogany and fitted in passageways of 
accommodation. 

STORM SAIL. A stout sail, generally of 
No. 1 canvas, and of reduced dimensions 
for use in heavy weather. A sail made of 
very stout canvas, of smaller size than the 
corresponding working sail. Storm sails are 
usually roped with hemp. 

Fr: Voile de Cape; Gcr: Siurmsegel. 


working sails when there is too much wind 
for the latter, even if fully reefed. Cringles 
are worked in the luff tabling and the sail 
is fastened to the mast by parrel lines suit- 
ably spaced. 

Fr: Artimon de Cape; Deriveur; Ger: 
Sturm Treisegel. 

STORM VALVE. A simple form of check 
valve placed at the end of soil or scupper 



Storm Tracks 


STORM SIGNALS. Visual signals hoisted 
at coastal stations to indicate the approach 
of gales, and so on. 

Fr: Signaux de Mauvais temps; Ger: 
Sturmsignale ; Stvrmwarnungssig- 
nale. 

Niblack, A. P., “Summary of Data on Uni- 
formity in Storm Warning Signals,” Hydro- 
graphic Review (Monaco), vol. 3, no. 2 
(July, 1926). 

STORM STAYSAIL. A staysail of reduced 
dimensions for use in heavy weather. 

Fr: Voile d*4tai de Cape; Ger: Sturm 
Stagsegel. 

STORM TRACK. The line of progressive 
motion followed by the path or vortex of a 
cyclonic storm. In the Northern Hemisphere 
the path follows a right-hand curve ; in the 
Southern Hemisphere, a left-hand one. 

Fr: Trajectoire; Ger: Sturmbahn. 
STORM TRYSAIL. A triangular or quad- 
rilateral loose-footed sail carried abaft the 
mast, made of strong flax canvas, and used 
in heavy weather in lieu of the ordinary 



Storm Valve. {American Marine Standard) 

pipes discharging through the ship^s side 
near the waterline. It allows the water to 
discharge overboard but prevents sea water 
from backing up in the pipe. Also called 
flap valve, clack box. 
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Fr: BoUe a Clapet; Ger: Bturmventil; 

Selbstschlussveji til. 

STOSH. See Ground Bait. 

STOVE IN. Said of the outside of a ship 
or boat when pushed in or broken in by 
accident. 

Fr: D if once; Ger: EwQcMosscn. 

STOW. 1. To furl or roll up iis a sail, an 
awning, and so forth. 

Fr: Serrer; Ger: Fcstmachcn. 

2. To arrange eompjiftkv the goods or 
cargo in a ship’s hold, and ’tween decks. 

Fr: Ammcr; Ger: Stemen. 

3 . To put anything away for sea. To put 
gear in its proper place. 

Fr: Samr; Ger: Wegstauen. 

STOWAGE. 1. Stowage is that important 
branch of the art of seamanship which 
applies to the loading of a vessel and has 
for its aims the handling, placing, and pack- 
ing of goods, in such a manner as to ensure 
the preservation of crew and ship from 
danger or injury arising from the manner 
in which the cargo is stowed, the protection 
of the cargo space from damage, loas or 
deterioration; the economy of cargo space 
on which depends the vessel’s earning 
capacity; and the highest possible rate of 
port speed, that is, the rate at which the 
vessel is capable of loading and discharging 
her cargo. 

Fr: Arrimage; Ger: Stauung; Stauen. 

2, The amount of cubic space occupied 
by a ton weight of cargo when actually 
laden in the ship’s hold. Stowage consists 
of measurement plus breakage. 

Fr: Encombrement ; ,Ger: Stauraum. 

8. A support or fastening for any gear 
such as anchors or ship’s boat^ (U. S,). 

See Broken Stowage, Deep Stowage, 
Overstowage, Short Stowage, 
Small Stowage, | 

Bridger and Watts, The Stowage of CargOj 
London, 1927 ; Hillcoat, C. H., Notes on the 
Stowage of Ships, London, 1918; Leeming, 
J,, Modem Ship Stowage, Washington, 1942; 
Stevens, R. W., Stowage of Ships and Their 
Cargoes, London, 1894; Thomas, R. E., 
Stowage, London, 1928. 

STOWAGE CERTIFICATE. A certifi- 
cate handed to the master by a sworn 
surveyor in which it is stated that the 
cargo has been stowed properly and efii- 
ciently. 

Fr: Certificat d* Arrimage; Frocks Terhal 
de bon Arrimage; Ger: Stauun>gs^ 
attest; Stauungssohem, 


STOWAGE FACTOR. Tho figure which 
oxiuvases the nuiuhnr of cubio feet occupied 
by one ion of 2240 pmind.s of a commodity 
when istowed and <lunnngeil in the usual 
manner. This factor is com])ui.('d by dividing 
2240 pounds by the weight, in pounds, of 
a cubic foot of this particuhir commodity, 
Fr: Coefficient d^irrmiage ; Ger: Rnum- 
bedarf, 

STOWAWAY. A person hiding on a 
departing vessel, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing free passage or passage without 
authorization. 

Fr: Passager Clandestin; Ger: Blmder 
Passniper; Vbcrschmugglcr ; Ein^ 
Schleicher, 

STOW NET. A conical hag not act in a 
moving body of water and nmd for the 
capture of shrimp, sprat, and herring. 

Fr: Chalut d Vkalage; Oer: Ankcrhamen, 
The stow net ia fastened to the anchor 
chain of a vessel moonal in a tid(>way and 
may be m much as 200 ft. long. Its mouth 
is held open by 2 spars 20 to 20 ft. long 
called balks. The gape or vfu'tiiuil distance 
between t,lu‘ balks is from fj to 6 fathoms. 
The net itself is made in 3 or 4 long sections 
joined along their Kidvagos. 

STRAIGHT BILL OF LADING. A non- 
negotiable shipping docunumt which pro- 
vides that a shipment is to be delivered 
direct to the party whose name is shown 
as consignee. 

Fr: Connamoment N(minatif; Con- 
naiwment d Persomw. Dfnammh; 
Ger: NicM indossahles Konnosse- 
ment ; Namrmkonyumement, 
STRAIGHT BOW. A rectilinear wedge- 
shaped bow, raked, or perpendicular to the 
water plane, in distintdlon to a clipper bow 
or spoon bow. Also called straight stem. 

Fr: Etrave Droiie; Ger: Senkrechter 
Bug; Gerader Steven, 

See Clipper Bow, Spoon Bow. 
STRAIGHT deck:. A wooden deck in 
which all planks run parallel to the fore- 
and-aft lino of the boat. 

Fr: Pont d Bordages RectiUgnes, 

See Laid Deck, 

STRAIGHT FRAMED SHIP. A simpU- 
fied form of hull whose transverse sections 
are completely delineated by straight lines, 
and in which such features of the shell 
surface as round of bilge flare, stem hollow, 
and clubbing of forefoot, are practically 
eliminated in order to simplify construction. 
It has no sheer and the length of parallel 
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middle body is about 45 per cent of total 
length. 

The constructional advantages claimed 
for this type of hull form include the possi- 
bility of fabrication of all steel work in 
bridge-building yards ; greater speed of 
construction as compared with curved frame 
hulls; elimination of most of the fairing 
process in the mold loft; simplification of 
repair after damage; better riveting, owing 
to more satisfactory marking off; superior 
steering qualities. During the 1917-1921 
period this system was put into practical 
use in various types of cargo vessels ranging 
from small 1200 ton coasters to cargo liners 
of over 12,000 tons deadweight. In World 
War II, it was not found necessary to resort 
to this type of construction in order to 
build the great number of cargo ships finally 
constructed. 

Robb, A. M., ''Straight-Frame Ships,” Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, Transactions, vol. 68 (1925). 
STRAIGHT-NECK RIVET. Rivet with' 
shank of uniform diameter used with drilled 
holes only. Also called straight-shank rivet. 

Fr: Rivet a Fut Droit; Ger: perade- 
schaft-Niet. 

STRAIGHT OAR. An oar with straight 
blade as distinguished from a spoon oar. 

Fr: Aviron Droit; Ger: G erodes Ruder, 
STRAIGHT TIMBER. Timber which has 
no curvature, such as used for keels, keel- 
sons, shelfs, sternposta. 

Fr: Bois Droit; Ger: Gerades Holz, 
STRAIN. To undergo structural distortion 
under force, as the hull of a ship in a high 
sea. 

Fr: Travailler; Ger: Sick Begehen; 
Arbeiten. 

STRAIT. A relatively narrow waterway 
between two large bodies of water. In the 
absence of special agreement to the contrary 
the waters of a strait are territorial waters 
in those parts where the width of the strait 
does not exceed 6 nautical miles. 

Fr: Ditroit; Ger: Strasse; Meerenge. 

See Territorial Straits. 

ST RAKE. A range of planks or plates 
abutting against each other and extending 
the whole length of the ship. 

Fr: Virure; Ger: Gang; Plankengang; 
Plattengang. 

See Air Strake, Binding Strake, Bilge 
Strake, Block Strake, Bottom 
Strake, Broad Strake, Clamp 
Strake, Closing Strake, Diminish- 
ing Strakes, Drop Strake, Gar- 
board Strake, Inner Strake, 


Knuckle Strake, Landing Strake, 
Limber Strake, Lock Strake, Nib 
Strake, Outer Strake, Rubbing 
Strake, Sand Strake, Sheer Strake, 
Shutter Strake, Thick Strake, 
Wash Strake. 

STRAKE BOOK. A book used in ship- 
yards in which the ordered dimensions and 
marlcs of each ship plate are indicated. 
STRAND. 1. The shore or beach of the 
sea or ocean. Land bordering a sea or river. 

Fr: Estran; Ger: Strand; Ufer. 

2. One of the component parts which 
when twisted or laid up together form a 
rope. Strands are made of yarns or wires and 
are twisted together in a direction opposite 
to that in which the yarns are twisted. 

Fr: Tor on; Ger: Ducht; Kardeel; lAize; 
Faser. 

See Seizing Strand. 

STRAND (to). 1. To drift or be driven 
ashore. To run aground. Stranding occurs 
when a ship takes the ground not in the 
ordinary course of navigation but by acci- 
dent or the force of wind or sea, and 
remains stationary for some time. The 
stranding of a ship within the meaning of a 
marine policy does not include the taking 
of the ground in a tidal harbor in the place 
where it is intended it should, oven if in 
so doing the bottom of the vessel strikes 
against some hard substance by which it is 
damaged. 

Fr: Eire Jete d la Cote; Echouer; Ger: 
Stranden, 

% To break one or more strands in a 
rope by chafing or by excessive straining. 
STRANDED WRECK. A wreck which 
has some part of it projecting above water. 
STRAND FISHERIES. Fishery pursued 
from the shore with the use of open boats 
only. 

Fr: Peeke d V Estran; Ger: Strandfisek- 
erei. 

STRANDING. The destruction or loss of 
of a vessel by its being sunk or broken up 
by the violence of the sea or by its striking 
or stranding upon a rock, shoal, or the like. 
The term stranding refers most particularly 
to the driving or running aground of a 
vessel. It may be either accidental or vol- 
untary. Voluntary stranding takes place 
where the ship is run aground either to 
preserve her from a worse fate, or for some 
fraudulent purpose. In marine insurance a 
^'touch and go” is not considered a strand- 
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ing. In order to constitute a stranding the 
ship must be stationary for a certain length 
of time. 

Fr: Naujrage; Ger: Schijjbnich. 

STRAP (U. S.), STROP (G. B.). L A 
ring or rope or band of iron ])ut round a 
block or deadeye suspending it or holding 
it in place. 

2. A piece of rope with the ends spliced 
together used for attaching a tackle to 
anything or for slinging any weight to be 
lifted. 

Fr: Estrope; Erso; Ger: Btropp. 

See Bow Strap, Parting Strap, Selvagee 
Strap, Splitting Strap, Bosom 
Piece, Belly Strap, Head Strap, 
Jaw Strap, Kicking Strap, Saddle 
Strap. 

STRAP (to) (U. S.). To fiust,(m a strap of 
rope or iron around a block, a d(md(\vo, a 
bull’s-eye, and so on. In Great Britain called 
to strop. 

Fr: B simper; Ger: Btroppen. 
SXRAP-BORED BLOCK. A block with 
its sheave entirely enclosed ext^opt for tho 
holes loft on each side for reeving tho rope. 
These bloclca wore used for clew linos and 
clew gjirnets on topsails and courses to 
prevent fouling by reef points. Also called 
secret block, clcw-linc block. 

Fr: PouUq dc C argue Point, 

STRAPPER (U. S.). In tho construction 
of wooden ships, one who ties frames or 
deck beams by the application of steel or 
iron straps placed diagonally across those 
members. The straps are sot in so that tho 
face of the strap comes flush with the face 
of the frame or beam, 
STRATO-CUM0LUS. Large globular 
masses or rolls of dark clouds often covering 
the whole sky, especially in winter. It gener- 
ally appears as a gray layer irrogtilarly 
broken into masses, of which the edge is 
often formed of smaller masses, often of 
wavy appearance like alto-cumulus. Some- 
times it characteristically appears as groat 
rolls arranged in parallel lines, pressed close 
together. Blue skies may be seen through 
the lighter intervening spaces. In Great 
Britain called roll-cumulus. 

Fr: StratocumuLus ; Ger: WukuCumulm. 

See Alto-Cumulus, Cumulus. 

STRATUS. A uniform layer of cloud 
resembling a fog, but not resting on the 
ground. When this sheet is broken into 
irregular shreds and patches by wind, or by 
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niounlain ponk.^, it is railed frnrio-siraiua. 

Soo Alto-Stratus, Cirro-Stratus, Strato- 
Cumulus. 

STREAM. 1. A course of wuler flowing 
along a bed in ih(' earth. 

2. A currimt in the sea formed by the 
action of tho wind. 

Fr: Cowwit; Ger: Btrom; Btrbniwig, 

Son Gulf Stream, Japan Stream, Tidal 
Stream. 

STREAM (to). To .shoot overboanl as a 
patent log, an n,n<*hor buoy, and so forth. 

Fr: Filer; Ger: Wvrjcti, 

STREAM ANCHOR, An anchor stowed 
at ih<‘ .stern and etnph).vtHl with a bower 
anchor in narrow waterw.ays wlu're tlu;re is 
no room for the vc.ssel to .swing witii tho 
tide. Also calletl sl.ts'n anclior. It is usually 
a light anchor, its weight Ix'ing from 26 
to 50 per cent that of a l>rnver. It i.s occa- 
sionally us(Hi {US a k(xigt‘ {iiu‘hor {ind is about 
twice as heavy as the l.'itier. Strtuun anehors 
in modern ve.ss«ds ar<‘ fre(iu(‘ntly of the 
stockless type. 

Fr: Anere dc Aficrc de Toxde; 

Ger: Btronumker ; Hcckankcr, 
STREAM CHAIN. A clost‘-link chain 
\ised with a st.iaaun anchor. Htrtoun chain is 
txauisiomnlly u.s(*d jis anchor or mooring 
chain on snudl vesstds. 

Fr: Chain V. do Touth; Q(^r: Stromanher^ 
kelte, 

STREAM CURRENT. Tim accumulation 
of a drift curnuit into a colltadivo miuss by 
the effiad. of sonu' olust{icleH Huch tis ishinds 
or confhuMi otttI(d.s, the mass running off by 
its own gravity in a dinsdJon imposed upon 
it by the obHt{ith‘. Htreanx currents are fre- 
quently V(‘ry lu‘avy. 

Ger: Beast torn, 

STREAMING. A tugboat charge for 
assisting a vessel out of its berth and into 
the channel, The opposite of ‘Mocking.” 
STREAMLINED RUDDER. Also called 
hydrofoil rudder, A phited rudder which, 
owing to its hydrofoil shape, produces the 
minimum resistance in piissing through the 
water. Whereas with a flat-plate rudder a 
considerable loss in efficiency is caused by 
the propeller, especially in single-screw 
vessels, with a streamlined rudder, there 
is little interference with the slip stream. 
The beat results, according to teats carried 
out in^ model tanks, are obtained with 
streamline sections having a thickness 
between 0.2 and 0.26 of the breadth in the 
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direction of the stream. Streamlined, plated 
rudders are also designed to lessen the load 
on the rudderpost, on account of their 
buoyancy. 

Fr: Gouvemail Profile; Ger: Stromhe- 
tdtigtes Ruder; Stromlinienruder. 
STREAMLINE WAKE. Wake due to the 
streamline motion of the water closing in 
behind the stern. 

STREAMLINING. As applied to the 
superstructures of modem fast passenger 
vessels, the design and installation of deck 
houses and erections of streamline form. 
This involves the elimination and rounding 
off, or fairing, or sharp comers and excres- 
cences, with a view to decreased wind resist- 
ance, improved efficiency, and eye appeal. 

Fr: Profilage; Carenage, 

STREAM NET. A fixed wall of netting 
held by stakes along the shore, into which ^ 
the fish thrust their heads. Owing to the 
opening of their gills they are unable to 
withdraw and so become entangled. 

Fr: Filet de Barrage; Ger: Spermetz. 
STRENGTH DECK. The uppermost com- 
plete deck which offers resistance to longi- 
tudinal bending. The uppermost deck incor- 
porated into, and forming an integral part 
of the longitudinal girder within the half- 
length amidships. By extension, any con- 
tinuous deck which is accounted for as part 
of the ship girder. 

Fr: Pont de Resistance; Ger: 'Qurtungs- 
deck ; Festigkeitsdeck. 

STRESS OF WEATHER. Also press of 
weather. 1. Continued and sustained vio- 
lence of the elements. 

2. Constraint imposed by continued bad 
weather. 

Fr: Gros Temps; Temps Force; Ger: 
Unwetter; Schweres Wetter; 17n- 
gestumes Wetter. 

STRETCH. The reach or extent of pro- 
gression on one tack of a ship under sail. 

Fr: Bord; Ger: Strecke, 

STRETCH (to). To sail by the wind under 
all sail. 

Fr: Torcher la Toile; Ger: Prang en. 
STRETCHER. Thwartship pieces of wood 
against which oarsmen brace their feet. Also 
called boat stretcher, footboard. 

Fr: Marchepied de nage; Ger: Fusslatte; 
Fussleiste; Fusstock; Fussbrett 

See Awning Stretcher. 

STRETCHER CLEAT. A cleat fitted at 
bottom of a rowboat and supplied with 
notches for holding the foot board in place. 


STRETTERBOOT. A one-mast open boat 
engaged in the flounder fisheries with a 
dragnet called Streuer, on the Pomeranian 
coast. The hull is flat bottomed with 
clinker planking. Leeboards are provided. 
Length 24 ft. Breadth 8% ft. Depth 3 ft. 
(Average.) 

STRICKWADENBOOT. HaH-decked 
seine boat from the coast of Pomerania. 
The hull is built with keel, clinker planking, 
and centerboard. The rig consists of one 
mast. Length over-all 23 ft. Breadth Wz ft. 
Depth 3 ft. 4 in. (Average.) 

STRIKE. 1. A topmast is said to be struck 
when after swaying and taking out the fid 
it is sent down on deck and the rigging 
taken off. 

Fr: Depasser; Ger: Streichen. 

2. To lower, dip, or haul down, especially 
when referring to a flag mast or yard, or 
the ensign in token of submission. 

Fr: Amener; Ger: Streichen. 

3. A ship strikes when it in any way 
touches the bottom. To run ashore or 
aground. To run upon a bank, a shoal, and 
so on. 

Fr: Talonner; Ger: Aufstossen; Stossen. 
STRIKE BELOW. To lower into the hold 
as cargo or any other object. To lower below 
the upper deck and stow any article as, in 
naval vessels, to strike ammunition below. 
STRIKE CLAUSE. A clause inserted in 
bill of lading and charter parties when labor 
I difficulties are foreseen or probable, by 
which the ship is not responsible for loss, 
damage, or delay caused by or arising out 
of strikes or labor disturbances. 

Fr: Clause de Greve; Ger; Streikklausel. 
STRIKE MAST. 

See Collapsible Mast 

STRIKE OUT. To hoist up from below 
deck and out on a pier or quay, as cargo. 
STRIKER, 1. In the Menhaden fisheries, 
the man who in a small boat rows in the 
direction of the school which has been 
sighted by the lookout men aloft. Also 
called striker man. Upon resighting the fish 
he signals with an oar their location and 
direction of travel to the captain. He then 
rows until he is in such a position that the 
fish are between his boat and the boats 
which carry the seine. When in that position 
he endeavors to halt the progress of the 
school by splashing the water with his oars, 
thus preventing their escape while the seine 
is being set. 
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2. The man assigned to the pulpit of a 
sword-fishing vessel, who strikes the fish 
with the harpoon. 

See Dolphin Striker. 

STRIKER BOAT. Name given on the 
-Atlantic coast of the United States to a 
small, round-bottom rowboat very light in 
weight and exceptionally seaworthy, with 
sharp bow and square stern used in the 
Menhaden fisheries, for keeping track of 
the schools of fish and for indicating to the 
seine boats the direction in which they are 
moving. Also called drive boat. Length 12 
ft. Breadth 4^2 ft. Depth 1 ft. 9 in, amid- 
ships. (Approximate.) 

The hull of these boats is built of white 
cedar and they are rowed with a pair of 7-ft. 
oars by the striker man, who stands on a 
small platform wfiiile rowing. 

On the Pacific coast the striker boat, also 
called bait boat or chum boat, is a decked 
motorboat with a length of 35 to 40 ft., 
used for the capture of mackerel by means 
of hook and line. The fishing gear consists 
of a short bamboo pole, a short line with 
wire leader, and a feather lure (the striker) 
with a barbless hook. 

STRIKE THE BELL. Expression used at 
sea to denote the divisions of the daily time 
from their being marked by bells which are 
struck every half hour, the term “bell” being 
employed aboard ship as “o’clock” is ashore. 

Fr: Piquer; Ger: Schlagen. 

STRING. A term used in the trawl-line 
fisheries. On the East Coast each string is 
composed of a 60-fathom ground line to 
which are attached the gangings spaced 4 
fathoms apart, each one having a length of 
2 fathoms. Eight strings (128 hooks) form 
a basket or skate of line. In the Pacific 
coast halibut fisheries, the term is used to 
denote several skates or trawl-line fastened 
together. 

See Drawing String, “G” String. 
STRINGER. Fore-and-aft strength mem- 
ber girder. There are two sets of these gir- 
ders in the framing of the usual cargo ship, 
the keelsons or longitudinals at the bottom, 
and the side stringers on the sides above the 
bilges, 

Fr: Bene; Ger: Stringer, 

See Hold Stringer, Panting Stringer, 
Poppet Stringer, Side Stringer. 
STRINGER BAR. An angle bar connect- 
ing the stringer plate of a deck to the shell 
or frames, 

Fr: Comiere Gouttiere; Ger: Stringer- 
winkeL 


STRINGER LUG. Short lengths of angle 
bar forming the connection between ’tween- 
deck stringer plate and shell plating. Also 
called shell lug, chock. 

Fr: Taquet de Gouttiere; Ger: Aufklotz- 
ungwinkel; Kurzer Stnngerwinkel. 
STRINGER PLATE. The outer strake of 
plating on a deck or the plates attached to 
the top flanges of any tier of beams at the 
sides of a vessel. Also called deck stringer. 
These plates assist in’ connecting the deck 
beams to the sides of the ship. They stiffen 
the shell plating in the vicinity of the 
stringers and contribute to the longitudinal 
strength of the hull. 

Fr: Tole Gouttiere; Ger: String erplatte, 
STRINGPIECE MAN. In a stevedore 
gang, one of the longshoremen stationed on 
the edge of the pier at the stringpiece to 
assist in handling the sling loads to or from 
the vessel at the end of the hook move- 
ment. There are generally two stringpiece 
men to each gang. 

STRIP. To remove all rigging from a ship, 
a mast, or a spar. Also called cast off, 

Fr: Digamir; Ger: Abtakeln. 
STRIPPER. 

See Stripping Line. 

STRIPPING LINE. An auxiliary suction 
system in an oil tanker used for draining 
residual oil when the main suction line 
ceases to be effective. Also called stripper. 
It runs fore and aft, with a suction in each 
tank, and is connected to a stripping pump. 

Fr: Collecteur d'Asehchement; .Ger: 
Nachlenzleitung, 

STRIPPING PUMP. A pump of about 
one fourth the capacity of one main cargo 
pump fitted in oil tankers to remove the 
residual oil in the tanks after the main 
cargo pumps cease to be effective. It is 
connected to a separate suction line. It is 
brought into action when the flow of oil to 
the pump suctions becomes intermittent 
causing heavy wear and tear on the main 
pump suctions and discharge valves. 

Fr: Pompe d^Asskchement; Ger: Nack- 
lenzpumpe; Jaegerpumpe, 

STRIP PLANKING. A form of carvel 
planking in which the planks or strips are 
very narrow (1 in. to in. wide) and 
slightly tapered, wedged down close, with 
the edges fastened to each other. It can be 
used on any hull form designed for carvel 
planking. The strips are put on from the 
keel upward and are narrow enough to be 
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edge-fastened by galvanized wire nails 
driven parallel to the face of the strip. 

With a little paint or marine glue 
smeared on the edges, the seams become 
permanently watertight and need no calk- 
ing. Each strip must be tapered from end 
to end as the girth of the boat varies from 
stem to stern. In the event of damage to 
any of the lower planks it is almost impos- 
sible to set in a new plank without taking 
off (and trimming) aU the planks above the 
damaged area. 

STROKE. 1. The type of rowing, or the 
manner of handling oars, especially with 
regard to the length, speed, or frequency 
of motion. The number of dips of the oars 
in the water within a given time. A single 
pull of the oar. 

The average number of strokes per min- 
ute for ship’s boats formerly in use were: 

Launch 25 to 29 

Pinnace 26 to 30 

Cutter 31 to 36 

Whaler 31 to 36 

Gig 24 to 26 

Fr: Nage; Ger: Gang; Schlag. 

See Breast Stroke, Cutter Stroke, Dago 
Stroke, Feathering Stroke, Galley 
Stroke, Gig Stroke, Long Stroke. 

2. A rower who pulls an oar nearest the 
stem in single-banked boats, usually on the 
port side, and sets the stroke for all the 
rowers. Also called strokesman or stroke 
oar. 

Fr: Chef de Nage; Ger: Schlagmann; 
Schlagriem, 

STRONGBACK. 1. Portable wooden 
fore-and-aft beam extending from stem to 
stem on a lifeboat, over which the boat 
cover is stretched. 

2. Bar placed across a cargo door or port 
to secure it in a closed position. In general, 
a bar placed across any access cover to 
assist in holding it in the secured position. 

Fr: Traverse; Ger: Betinghalken. 

See Deck Strongback, Hatch Beam, 
STRONG BREEZE. A strong wind with 
an average velocity of 24 nautical miles per 
hour and a pressure of 2.3 lb. per square 
foot. Beaufort’s scale no. 6. 

Fr: Vent Frais; Ger: Steife Brlse. 
STRONG GALE, A continuous wind 
moving with a velocity between 41 and 47 
nautical miles per hour. Beaufort’s scale 
no. 9. 

Fr: Coup de Vent; Ger: Sturm. 
STRONG ROOM, A specially constructed 
compartment in passenger liners for storing 
valuable cargo, such as bullion, silk, species. 


and the like. It is usually situated low in 
the ship, where it is not readily accessible. 
Adjacent compartments are usually so 
arranged that they seldom require to be 
opened. 

Fr: Soute aux Valeurs; Ger: Geldraum. 
STRUCTURAL BULKHEAD. A bulk- 
head, generally water- or oiltight, which 
forms one of the boundaries of the main 
compartments and contributes to the 
strength of the hull. Its depth usually 
extends through several decks. 

STRUM PLATE. A plate fitted in pump 
suctions, deck scuppers, sea cocks, having a 
number of small holes in it to allow water 
to pass, but designed to stop foreign mat- 
ter that would clog the piping. Also called 
rose, strainer plate. 

Fr: Tdle Crepinee; Ger: Siebplatte. 



A. Palm B. Barrel C. Arm or Leg 

STRUT. Bracket supporting the outboard 
end of a propeller shaft in twin- or multiple- 
screw vessels having propeller shafts fitted 
off the center line. Also called propeller stmt, 
propeller bracket, shaft strut. It usually 
consists of a barrel fitted with a bushing 
to form a bearing for the shaft, connected 
to the shell by one or two streamlined arms. 
The inboard end of each arm is fitted with 
a palm for attachment to the shell. 

Ft: Support d^arhre; Ger: Wellentrdger ; 
Wellenhock. 

See Single Leg Propeller Stmt, Two Leg 
Propeller Strut. 

STRUT STAY. 

See Jackstay. 
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STUD. A wedge of cast steel inserted when 
cold into the heated link of anchor cable 
and shrunk into place. Its effect upon the 
distribution of stress is to reduce the maxi- 
mum tensile stress by about 20 per cent 
and the compressive stress by about 50 
per cent. Also called cable stud or stay pin. 

Fr: Etai; Ger: Stiltze. 

STUD BOLT. A bolt threaded at both 
ends. One end is screwed into a tapped hole 
in the base structure to which attachment 
is to be made. Stud bolts threaded at one 
end only and attached to the base structure 
by welding, have come into general use. 

Fr: Goujon; Ger: Schrauhenholzen. 
STUDDING. The vertical timbers or 
framing of a wooden deck house, fitted 
between the sill and the plate. 

STUDDING SAIL. One of the light sails 
set from studding sail booms, which are 
portable extensions of yardarms. Also called 
stunsail. They are extended upon different 
yards of the fore- and mainmast and are 
named according to then stations as lower, 
topmast, and topgallant studding sails. 
Royal studding sails were sometimes car- 
ried. They are controlled by halyards lead- 
ing through jewel blocks at the yardarms, 
outhauls, and sheets. They are very seldom 
seen nowadays. Studding sails are all quad- 
rilateral in shape except the lower ones, 
which are occasionally triangular, 

Fr: Bonnette; Ger: Leesegel, 

See Flying Studding Sail. 

STUDDING SAIL BOOM. A spar that 
rigs in and out upon a lower topsail or top- 
gallant yard for stretching the foot of a 
studding sail. 

Fr: Bout-dehors de Bonnette; Ger: Lee- 
segehpieren. 

STUDDING SAIL HALYARD BEND. A 

bend made by taking a round turn with the 
end coming around the standing part, then 
under both turns and tucking over and 
under the turns. 

Fr: N'oeud de Drisse de Bonnette; Ger: 
LeesegelfallsticK 

STUDDING SAIL TACK BEND. A bend 
for securing a rope round a spar. It will 
remain secure only so long as a strain is 
kept on the line. Also called buntline hitch. 
STUDDING SAIL YARD. The spar to 
which the head of a studding sail is bent. 

Fr. Vergue de Bonnette; Ger: LeesegeL 
raa. 

STUD LINK. Link in chain cable fitted 
with a stud or stay pin across it. Stud links 


are stronger than stiidless ones and are less 
susceptible to kinking. Also called studded 
link. When made of cast steel the stud is 
cast integral with the link. 

Fr: Maille a Etai; Ger: Stegglied; Steg- 
schake. 
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Stud Link Chain Gable 

A. Common link E. End link 

B. Enlarged link D. Joining shackle 

C. Long stud link 

STUD LINK CHAIN. Chain in which each 
link has a short distance piece known as a 
stud or stay pin worked at its mid-length 
at right angles with its major axis, in order 
to maintain the shape of the link. It has 
been proved by experiments that the resist- 
ance of stud link chain is about 20 per cent 
higher than that of open link chain. It has 
the further advantages that it does not foul 
so readily and offers greater resistance to 
cross stresses and blows tending to deform 
or rupture the chain by forces other than 
those of pure tension. 

Fr: Chaine Etangonnie; Ger: Stegkette, 
STUDSAIL. See Bonnet. 

STUFF. A mixture of tallow, turpentine, 
etc., applied to the spars or planking of 
wooden vessels. Turpentine and resin is 
used for lower masts, tallow on the top- 
masts. For the sides: turpentine, oil and 
varnish ; for the bottom : tallow, sulfur and 
resin. Black lead and water are used in 
fishing vessels to give smooth sides. 

Fr: Coroi; Ger: Schmiere, 

See Diminishing Stuff, Lanyard Stuff, 
Nettle Stuff, Ratline Stuff, Small 
Stuff, Seizing Stuff, Serving Stuff, 
Thick Stuff. 

STUFFING BOX. A device designed to 
prevent leakage around a moving part that 
passes through a hole in a vessel or in a 
compartment containing water, steam, or 
oil. It consists of a tubular box, and a 
packing gland or follower to compress the 
contained packing between the moving part 
and the stuffing box proper. 

Fr: Presse-itoupe; Ger: Stopfbuchse. 
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STUFFING BOX RECESS. A recess pro- 
vided at the after end of the shaft tunnel to 
give the necessary space for withdrawing^, 
and manipulating the propeller shaft. Its 
length is usually from 4 to 5 frame spaces, 
being based on the space required for suoh 
an operation. Also called tunnel recess. 

Fr: Niche de Presse Etoupe; Ger: 
W ellentunnel Nische, 

See Thrust Recess. 

STUMP MAST. Short upper mast with- 
out pole. 

Ger: Stumpfermast, 

STUMP POLE. A mast pole shortened to 
minimum length above the uppermost eyes 
of the rigging. 

Ger: Stumpjertopp. 

STUMP TOPGALLANT MAST. A top- 
gallant mast which ends close to the shoul- 
der of the spar. There is no pole, or merely 
a very short one. 

Ger: Stumpferhramstdnge, 

STUMPY. 

See Thames Sailing Barge. 
SUBASSEMBLY. In shipbuilding a por- 
tion of the structure of the hull assembled 
into a unit, usually to a high state of 
completion. 

SUB CHARTER. An agreement made by 
the charterer of a vessel to sublet in part 
or totally the said vessel to other persons. 
It is an independent contract between char- 
terer and subcharterer in no wise connected 
with the original charter except as regards 
the determination of the charterer’s right to 
subcharter. It does not create any contrac- 
tual relationship between subcharterer and 
owner of vessel. 

Fr: Sous~Ajfretement; Ger: Unterver- 
jrachtung; Unterv er chart erung. 
SUBDIVISION. The partitioning of the 
hull’s internal volume transversely, and 
longitudinally into a number of compart- 
ments in order to reduce the quantity of 
water which may gain access to it through 
stranding, collision, or any other accidental 
cause. Also called compartmentation. 

Fr : Compartimentage ; Cloisonnement ; 
Ger: Schotteneinteilung ; Schotten- 
stellung; Wasserdichte TJnterteilung. 

The question of subdivision is of primary 
importance in passenger vessels, where a 
proper system of watertight bulkheads can 
be instrumental in keeping a ship afloat 
after serious damage. Following the loss of 
the 'Titanic” in 1912 new regulations for 
the subdivision of passenger vessels were 


drawn up by an International Conference 
in 1914. The 1914-1918 War having pre- 
vented the ratification of the 1914 Confer- 
ence regulations by several Governments, 
another Conference for the Safety of Life 
at Sea took place in London in 1929 and 
its provisions now apply to all ships belong- 
ing to countries of the signatory Govern- 
ments. The contracting Governments to the 
1929 Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, are: Commonwealth of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, Spain, Irish Free 
State, United States of America, Finland, 
France, Germany, United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

Anderson, A. C. F., "The Subdivision of 
Large Passenger Steamers,” Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), Transactions, 
vol. 65 (1923) ; Bates and Wanless, "Sub^ 
division of United States Maritime Vessels,” 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers (New York), Transactions, vol. 
50 (1942); Biedermann, P., "Schotteinteil- 
ung bei Frachtschiffen der Schutzdeckbau- 
art,” Verein Deutsche Ingenieure, Zeitschrift, 
vol. 80, no. 5 (1936) ; Tawresey, J. G., "Safety 
at Sea,” Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers (New York), Transac- 
tions, vol. 44 (1936). 

SUBDIVISION DRAFT. The draft of a 
passenger vessel when immersed to her sub- 
division load line assigned in accordance 
with the rules of the International Conven- 
tion of 1929 for the Safety of Life at Sea. 

Fr: Tirant d’eau de Compartimentage; 

Ger : Schott entiej gang. 
SUBDIVISION LENGTH. The length 
between perpendiculars measured at the 
extremities of the subdivision load line. 

Fr: Longueur de Cloisonnement; Grer: 

Ahteilungsldnge. 

SUBDIVISION LOAD LINE. The water- 
line corresponding to the maximum draft, 
beyond which a ship cannot be loaded and 
still maintain the degree of subdivision 
required by the service for which it is 
designed, 

Fr: Ligne de Charge de Cloisonnement; 

Grer: Abteilungsladelinie ; Schotten 

Ladelinie. 

SUBJUNIOR OFFICER (U. S.). A stu- 
dent officer who has completed his theoreti- 
cal work in a nautical school and is placed 
by the Maritime Commission aboard a 
merchant vessel for a period of two months 
in order that he may complete his sea 
experience before qualifying for examina- 
tion as third mate. 
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SUBMARINE BELL. A fog-signal device 
used principally in connection with light- 
ships, buoys, and beacons. It consists of a 
bell suspended below the surface of the 
water. The clapper is actuated either elec- 
trically, by compressed air or, if fitted to 
a buoy, by the motion of the buoy. The 
range of audibility varies from 10 to 30 
miles. Also called submarine fog signal. 

Fr: Cloche soils marine; Ger: Unter-- 
see Glocke. 

Carter, W. R., Submarine Si^aling, Ameri- 
can Society of Naval Engineers Journal, 
August (1914). 

SUBMARINE SIGNAL. Underwater sound 
signal in which the sound is produced by a 
submarine bell or by an electric oscillator 
installed on a coastal station or on a light- 
vessel. The latter has proved superior to the 
submarine bell since it gives a sustained 
sound instead of a single note. The range of 
submarine signals far exceeds that of aerial 
signals. There are several systems of receiv- 
ing apparatus in use. The one most generally 
adopted consists of two microphones fitted 
well below the water line on the outer 
plating of the ship, one on each bow. These 
microphones are connected to telephone 
receivers on the navigating bridge, a two- 
way switch enabling the operator to listen 
on either side of the ship at will. 

Fr: Signal sous marin; Ger: Unterwasser 
Schallsignal. 

SUBMARINE SENTRY. A sounding 
machine consisting of a kite towed by the 
vessel. Because of its construction, it sub- 
merges and remains at a constant depth 
below the surface. Should the vessel pass 
into shallow water, the trigger, on touching 
the bottom, is dislodged and the kite rises 
to the surface, sounding a bell or gong on 
board. 

Ger: Lotscheit; Tiefenmelder. 
SUBMERGED SCREW LOG. An elec- 
tric log consisting of a seacock or valve 
fitted on the ship’s bottom. Also called sub- 
merged speed indicator. Through the sea- 
cock protrudes a composition fitting having 
one opening facing forward for the admis- 
sion of water, another opening facing aft 
for the escape of water. Between these two 
openings a small rotator or propeller of 
extreme sensitiveness is placed. This is set 
in motion by the slightest flow of passing 
water, thus responding to any movement 
of the, vessel or any change of speed. The 
submerged mechanism is so arranged that 


a contact occurs at a given number of revo- 
lutions of the rotator. Each time a contact 
,*is made an electric impulse is transmitted 
to an instrument box placed on the navi- 
gating bridge where, by means of a make 
and break arrangement, it is repeated in 
synchronism with the submerged mechanism 
and is indicated on a dial or distance 
recorder. The whole of the apparatus which 
protrudes through the ship’s bottom can 
at any time be drawn up into the interior 
of the ship, and, after closing the seacock, 
can be removed for examination. The best 
known logs of this type are the Chemikeeff, 
Forbes, and Nicholson’s logs. 

See Pitometer Log. 

SUBMERSIBLE PUMP. A portable cen- 
trifugal pump actuated by an integral elec- 
tric motor, the whole assembly being 
capable of functioning when entirely sub- 
merged. This type of pump is included in 
the statutory equipment of oceangoing 
passenger vessels. The source of power must 
be situated above the bulkhead deck. 

Fr: Moto-pompe ilcctrique submersible; 

Ger: Tauchpumpe ; Notlenzpumpe, 
SUBPERMANENT MAGNETISM. The 
magnetism in the steel and hard iron of a 
ship, which acts like a permanent magnet. 
The metal becomes magnetized during the 
shipbuilding process, since it lies in the 
earth’s magnetic field, and is subjected to 
stresses while being formed, bent, and riv- 
eted or welded. It causes semicircular 
deviation. 

Fr: Magnetisme Sub-Permanent; Ger: 

Halbfester Magnetismus, 

See Deviation, Semicircular Deviation. 
SUBPUNCHING (U. S.). The process of 
punching rivet holes a size or two smaller 
than their final diameter and reaming them 
out to full size after assembling and bolting 
up to adjacent structural parts. Also called 
small punching. 

SUBROGATION. In marine insurance, 
the act by which an underwriter, having 
settled a loss, is entitled to place himself 
in the position of the insured, to the extent 
of acquiring all the rights and remedies in 
respect of the loss which the insured may 
have possessed, either in the nature of pro- 
ceedings for compensation or recovery in 
the name of the insured against tMrd par- 
ties, or in obtaining general average contri- 
bution thereto. 

Ft: Subrogation; Ger: Vnterschiebung. 
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SUBROGATION CLAUSE. A marine 
insurance cargo clause which prevents the 
underwriters from suing the carrier in the 
name of the insured in order to seek reim- 
bursement on a loss due to the carrier’s 
negligence. 

SUBSIDY. General term for financial aid 
granted by a government to the various 
branches of its shipping industry either with 
or without any requirement of special 
service as compensation. Also called bounty, 
subvention. 

Fr: Subvention; Prime; G^r: Schiffahrts- 
prdmien ; Schijfahrtssubvention. 

See Construction Differential Subsidy, 
Construction Subsidy, Equipment 
Subsidy, Mail Subsidy, Navigation 
Subsidy, Operating Differential 
Subsidy. 

Saugstad, J. E., ^'Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Subsidies, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce,” Trade Promotion 
Series, 129, Washington, 1932; Schiedewitz, 
E. W., Subventionierung der Weltschiffahrt, 
Hamburg, 1931. 

SUBSTITUTE FLAG. A flag used in a 
code to repeat a signal flag of the same 
class as that immediately preceding it. Also 
called repeater. The use of substitutes is to 
enable the same signal flag to be repeated 
one or more times in the same group while 
carrying only one set of flags. In the Inter- 
national Code of Signals there are three 
substitutes called first, second, and third 
substitutes. The first substitute always 
repeats the uppermost signal flag of that 
class of flags which immediately precedes 
the substitute. The second substitute repeats 
the second signal flag counting from the 
top. The third substitute repeats the third 
signal flag counting from the top. 

Fr: Substitut; Ger: WiederhohmgsjUigge, 
SUBSTITUTION CLAUSE. A bill of 
lading clause by which the shipping com- 
pany is at liberty to carry the goods by the 
vessel named in the bill of lading or any 
other vessel either belonging to the com- 
pany or other persons. 

Fr: Clause de Substitution de Navire; 
Ger : Substitutionsklausel. 
SUCTION. A term commonly applied by 
seamen and pilots to several distinct 
hydraulic phenomena associated with mov- 
ing vessels. These independent actions are: 
(1) the direct impulse embodied in the 
streams of water projected astern by screw 
or paddle independently of any motion of 


the ship itself; (2) the direct effect of the 
mass of water which follows a ship bodily 
when it is moved slowly through restricted 
waters; (3) the indirect, or lateral pressure, 
effect of the fore-and-aft acceleration of the 
water displaced from bow to stern during 
normal motion through the water at full 
speed. In the first two, the force exerted 
is aligned with the water’s motion. In the 
last, the force developed hydraulically acts 
at right angles to the line of the water’s 
motion. 

Fr: Suction; Ger: Sog, 

See Bilge Suction. 

Bodilly, R. B., Interaction Between Vessels, 
New York, 1924; Reeve, S. A., Hydraulic 
Interaction Between Passing Vessels, U. B. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, vol. 37, 1921, 
SUCTION BOX. A cast or built-up box 
fitted inside the ship’s skin below water, for 
the purpose of supplying sea water to the 
circulating pump. Also called sea chest, inlet 
box. A strainer plate is fitted on the opening 
and the main injection valve is bolted on 
the inlet side of the chest. 

Fr: Caisse de Prise d^J^au; Ger: Sauge- 
hasten; Seewasserkasten, 

SUCTION DREDGE, A type of dredge 
extensively used where the material to be 
excavated is mud, sand, or other soft matter 
which can be mixed with water and pumped 
through pipes. Also called hydraulic dredge, 
pump dredge. 

Fr: Prague Suceuse; Ger: Saugehagger. 

The excavating machinery consists of a 
suction pipe which can be lowered toough 
a well or over the side or end of the hull; a 
centrifugal pump for sucking or drawing a 
stream of water through the suction pipe, 
and a discharge pipe through which -file 
pump discharges the water thus sucked in. 
The end of the suction pipe is lowered to 
the soft bottom and partly buries its end 
in the material. In most dredges of this 
tjye the end of the suction pipe is provided 
with revolving cutters or with water jets 
to loosen the material so that it will be more 
easily drawn into the suction pipe. The dis- 
charge pipe may lead to hoppers in the 
dredge or it may be extended to the shore 
and discharged at some chosen point. 

SUE AND LABOR CLAUSE, A clause 
printed in policies of marine insurance. The 
object of thiis clause is to encourage exertion 
on the part of the insured and induce him 
to take every step practicable for the pro- 
tection or recovery of the thing insured. 
Permission is granted to the insured or his 
servants to take steps in mitigation of any 
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Joss for wJiieli the insurer would be liable. 
The insurer agrees to pay his proportion of 
any expenses so incurred. Also called sue, 
labor, and travel clause. 

Er: Clause d^Agir et de Travailler; Ger: 
Gerichtskostenr- und Arbeitslohn^ 
klausel 

SUEGEE. A mixture of caustic soda, soft 
soap and water used on board ship for 
scrubbing paint worlc. Also called auji-muji. 

Ger: Sodaldsung. 

SUEZ CANAL TONNAGE. The tonnage 
on which transit dues are calculated for 
vessels going through the Suez Canal, The 
Moorsom system of measurement is used 
with the following differences as compared 
with the British tonnage regulations: 

1. All enclosed spaces are included in the 
gross tonnage. 

2. Unenclosed spaces are excluded, also 
the fore end of the forecastle from the stem 
over a length equal to % the length of the 
ship and the poop from right aft over 1/10 
the length of the ship, the length of the 
bridge as is equal to the length of the 
machinery space deck openings. 

3. Shelter deck space is included except 
immediately opposite any openings in the 
side. 

4. No deduction is made for peak ballast 
tanks, but a deduction of 5 per cent in 
gross tonnage is made. 

5. The maximum deduction allowed' off 
the gross tonnage is 50 per cent. 

It is generally assumed in practice that 
the gross register tonnage as computed by 
the Suez Canal rule is approximately 5 
per cent higher than that computed by the 
British official rule and the net Suez Canal 
tonnage about 30 per cent higher than the 
British net tonnage. 

Er: Jauge du Canal de Suez; Ger: Suez 
Kanal Yermessung, 

SUEZ RUDDER. 

See Salmon Tail. 

SUFFERANCE WHARF. A wharf or 
pier appointed by the customs on which 
dutiable and other goods may be landed 
and loaded under certain conditions without 
paying duty. 

See Bill of Sufferance. 

SUGAR-LOAF SEA. A sea in which the 
waves rise into sugar-loaf shapes, with little 
wind. 

SUGG. To rock with Ihe action of the sea 
when stranded. 

SUJI-MUJL 
See Suegecu 


SUMATRA. Strong southwesterly gust of 
wind experienced during the southwest 
monsoon season in the Strait of Malacca. 
SUMMER LOAD LINE. The deepest 
waterline to which a merchant vessel is 
legally allowed to load for voyages within 
specified geographical zones in summer 
months. It is infficated by the letter S on 
the ship^s side. 

Er: Ligne de charge d'iti; Ger; Sommer 
Tiefladelirde, 

SUMMER TANK. One of the tanks in a 
tank vessel in which additional oil is carried 
during the summer months when freeboard 
regulations allow the draft of tankers to bo 
increased or when light oils are carried. 
These tanks extend on both sides of the 
expansion trunk immediately above the 
main tanks. Some of them are frequently 
arranged for the carriage of fuel or Diesel 
oil for the ship^s use. 

Fr: Citerne d'Me; Ger: Sommertank, 
SUMNER LINE. A position line used in 
navigation, based on the important discov- 
ery made by Captain T. H. Sumner in 1837 
that a line of position on some part of 
which the ship is situated can be obtained 
from a single altitude observation, the line 
always being at right angles to the bearing 
of the body. 

Er; Droite de Sumner; Ger; Sumner's 
Linie; Sumner Standlinie. 

U. S. Hydrographic Office, The Sumner Line 
of Position, Publication 204, Washington, 
1933. 

SUMP. A small well fitted in the main 
compartments, usually at the afterend, to 
facilitate drainage of bilge water. Also 
called drainage sump, drainage well. 

Er: Puisard; Ger: Sumpf; Drainage-- 
hrunnen. 

SUMP A. Decked fishing boat with large 
well, used as a tender on the Latvian coast 
for the transportation of live fish. These 
boats vary in length from 25 to 45 ft. with 
a beam of 15 to 25 ft. The well has a 
capacity of 1% to 2% tons of fish. 
SUNASUNA. Polynesian single-outrigger 
dugout canoe from Vella Lavella Islands, 
Northwestern Solomon Islands, similar to 
the hul of Lavongai Island. It has carvings 
at both ends with a bird^s head on the 
bow. 

SUN DECK. 1. The uppermost deck on 
large pa^enger liners. Also called sports 
deck. It is frequently used as a boat deck, 
providing at the same time room for vari- 
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ous sports such as tennis court, squash 
racket court, etc. The officers’ accommoda- 
tion and radio rcK)m, with the necessary 
accommodation for wireless operators is 
usually arranged for on this deck. 

2. On cargo vessels and other small ves- 
sels this term also refers to an uppermost 
deck constructed of light boarding and 
iisually covered with canvas and painted. It 
is intended merely as a sun protection for 
the navigating bridge and not as a prome- 
nade space. 

Fr: Sun Deck; Ger: Sonnendeck. 

SUN DOG. A mock sun shining near the 
sun, caused by peculiar atmospheric 
conditions. 

Fr: Parhelie; .Ger: Nebensonne. 
SUNDSBAT. A Danish open boat em- 
ployed in the Sound and Kattegat inshore 
net fisheries. The hull is clinker-built 
with rounded stem and sternpost, and has 
5 thwarts. The rig consists of 4 sails : a sprit 
mainsail with topsail bent to a spar nearly 
as long as the mainmast, a large jib-headed 
foresail, and a very small jib which tacks 
down to a short bowsprit. Length over-all 
16 to 24 ft. Length of keel 10 to 16 ft. 
Breadth 4% to 8 ft. 

SUNKEN MANHOLE. A manhole in 
which the cover is below deck or tank-top 
level. 

Ger: Versenktes Mannloch. 

SUNKEN POOP. A poop which has its 
deck raised only a partial deck height above 
the level of the upper or weather deck. Also 
called monkey poop. 

Ger: Versenkte Hutte. 

SUNK FORECASTLE. A forecastle which 
extends partly above and partly below the 
upper or weather deck. 

Fr: Demi Gaillard; Ger: Versenktes Back, 
SUNK NET. A drift net fished with the 
warp above the net as distinguished from 
a swum net where the warp is under the 
net. 

Ger; Sinkfleet. 

SUNN HEMP. Hemp made from the 
fibers of an Indian plant, Crotolaria juncea. 
It is also found in the East Indies. It is 
largely used by ropemakers. Also called 
Bombay hemp, Madras hemp. 

Fr: Chanvre du Bengale; Ger; Sunnkanf, 
SUNNMORSBAAD. A generic name by 
which various Norwegian open boats 
employed in the fisheries of the Sunnmore 
district are known. They are distinguished 
from each other by the number of oars 


they use. The boats of Sunnmore include: 
(1) the ottring or 8-oared boat; (2) the 
jjoringjar also an 8-oared boat, but of 
smaller size than the ottring; (3) the seks~ 
ring or 6-oared boat; (4) the faering or 
4-oared boat. The seksring is occasionally 
called treroring, 

SUN PILLAR. A vertical column of light 
occasionally seen above the sun at sunrise 
or sunset, attributed to the reflection of 
sunlight from horizontal ice crystals. 

Fr: Colonne Solaire; Ger: Sonnensdule. 
SUN VALVE. See Unattended Light. 
SUPERCARGO. 1. A person appointed 
by the owners of the cargo on a merchant 
ship whose business it is to manage the 
sales or purchase of goods and to super- 
intend all the commercial aspects of the 
voyage. The supercargo sails from port to 
port with the vessel to which he is attached 
and has complete control over the cargo 
and everything which immediately concerns 
it. Under certain circumstances he is 
responsible for the cargo, but he has no 
power to interfere with the management of 
the ship. 

2. In the American merchant marine 
refers to an unlicensed member of the crew 
who performs general clerical duties aboard 
ship such as filing various papers, typing 
correspondence, ship’s accounts, store lists, 
personnel roster, and so on. He receives 
freight aboard ship, checking all items 
against manifest; under the joint super- 
vision of chief officer aboard and chief 
stevedore ashore he supervises the stowage 
of freight and sees that freight is discharged 
at proper port. He may inspect the condi- 
tion of perishable freight prior to stowage, 
notifying chief officer of any unsatisfactory 
condition discovered. Also called freight 
clerk. 

Fr: Suhrecargue; Ger; Kargadewr; 

Superkargo. 

SUPERHEAT. When steam is heated 
above the temperature necessary for its 
formation at a given pressure, it is said to 
be superheated. Modem steam-driven 
marine engineering plants utilize super- 
heated steam to increase their efficiency. 

I SUPERINTENDENT ENGINEER. 

See Port Engineer. 

SUPER LINER. A term reserved to pa> 
senger ships which represent radical depart- 
ure either in size or speed over previous 
practice. 
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Gaede, G. C., American Superliners, Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
New York, Transactions, vol. 47, 1939. 
SUPERSONIC ECHO SOUNDER. Echo- 
eounding equipment in which inaudible 
high-frequency sonic waves with frequency 
ranging from 30 to 40 thousand per second 
are made use of. Also called ultra sonic 
depth, finder. These vibrations travel in 
water at the same speed as audible sounds 
but, through their inaudibility, avoid inter- 
fering noises of audible frequencies such as 
propeller noises and water noises produced 
by the sea on the hull, which affect the 
receiver. Supersonic waves also obtain a 
comparatively sharp beam of transmitted 
energy to the sea bottom with reasonable 
dimensions of transmitter thus avoiding a 
distribution of energy over a wide area of 
sea bottom. They are based on the piezo- 
electrical property of quartz for transmitting 
vibrations; the transmitter consisting of two 
steel plates of adequate thickness with a 
mosaic of small sheets of quartz sandwiched 
between them. 

Fr: Echo-Sondeur a Ultra Sons; EchO’- 
Sondeur Ultra Sonore; Ger: Ultra- 
schallwelle EcholoL 

See Echo-Sounding. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE. Any structure ex- 
tending above the upper or main deck, as a 
continuation of the main framing such as 
a bridge house, poop, forecastle, or a decked 
structure on the freeboard deck extending 
from side to side of the ship. Also called 
deck erection. A raised quarter deck is con- 
sidered a superstructure. 

Fr: Superstructure; Ger: Aufbau; Vher- 
hau. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE DECK. 1. A con- 
tinuous deck of light scantlings upon which 
the superstructures (poop, bridge, fore- 
castle) are built. It is usually the first deck 
above the strength deck and is often known 
as the awning or shelter deck. 

2. The deck forming the top of a super- 
structure. 

Fr: Pont des Superstructures; Ger: Auf- 
baudeck. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ARC. In a sextant, 
an extra arc attached to the limb inside the 
curve of the regular arc. It is made of 
aluminum and is used solely for the purpose 
of taking 2 or 3 land bearings quickly. It 
is graduated to 10 seconds only to facihtate 
rapid reading by eye. 


SUPPLY-EXHAUST VENTILATION. 

A combined supply and exhaust system of 
mechanical ventilation which finds most 
general application in the ventilation of 
passenger quarters. Also called plenum- 
exhaust ventilation. Air is supplied direct to 
staterooms and extracted through louvres 
fitted in the doors or bulkheads, the move- 
ment of the air being induced toward adja- 
cent lavatories and toilets where an exhaust 
system is in operation. 

Fr: Ventilation Mixte; Ger: Gemischte 
Lujtung. 

SUPPLY VENTILATION. A system of 
mechanical ventilation by which fresh air 
is forced into the various compartments. 
Also called plenum ventilation, pressure 
ventilation. The plenum system is a supply 
system only, the vitiated air exhausting 
through natural ventilators including stair- 
ways, doors, and so on. It is largely adopted 
in accommodation for third-class passengers 
and crew. The supply system offers an addi- 
tional advantage in that it is readily adapt- 
able for temperature control. A heating 
element is then incorporated with the fans 
so that the air may be delivered at any 
desired temperature. 

Fr: Ventilation par Refoulement; Ger: 
Druchlujtung . 

SURCHARGE. A marine insurance term 
used to denote additional rates superim- 
posed on the basic rate for the insurance of 
cargo bound through war or similar perilous 
areas. Also called cargo surcharge. 

Fr: Surprime; Ger: Zvschlaggehuhr. 
SURF. The waves of the sea which break 
upon a shore or a shoal, Also called breakers. 

Fr: Brisants; Ger: Brandung. 

SURF BOAT. Open rowboat specially 
designed for beaching and launching through 
the surf. Its design varies according to local 
conditions and duties. In most cases the 
hull is double-ended with fiat floors and 
heavy scantlings. Some are used as coastal 
life boats, others as work boats for the 
transportation of goods from ship to shore. 

Ger: Brandungsboot; Surfboot. 

SURF DAYS. Days on which the worHng 
of cargo when carried out by means of boats 
or lighters in open roadsteads or bar ports 
is not practicable or is not reasonably safe 
on account of the state of the sea. 

Ger: Brandungstag, 

SURGE. 1, The tapered parts of tide 
whelps in a capstan, 

Ger: Rippen der Spillklampen. 
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2S' 6"' MUng Self • Bailing Surfbcat Model SH 
Surf Boat 


See Whelp. 

2. Horizontal oscillation of water with 
comparatively short period and high 
velocity. A compound or reacting wave 
action, usually a continuation of the vesseFs 
wash acting and reacting in opposite 
directions. 

Fr: Lame de Houle; Ger: Sturzsee; Woge. 

3. A general change of atmospheric pres- 
sure superimposed upon the changes which 
are due to the movements of depressions 
and anticyclones. 

Fr: Variation Generate ; Ger: Aufwallung, 
SURGE (to). 1. To slip back. To let go a 
piece of rope suddenly. To slack a rope 
suddenly when it renders aroxmd a belaying 
pin, a winch, windlass or capstan. 

Fr: Choquer; Ger: Schricken; Auf- 
schricken, 

2. To rise and fall, as a ship does when 
riding at anchor. 

Ger: Wogen, 

SURGING. One of the various motions of 
a ship in a seaway; may be defined as the 
variation in speed of translation (forward) 
through the water. It is a bodily movement 
of the ship as a whole. 

Lockwood Taylor, J., Surging of Ships, 
Engineer, London, vol. 151, March 6, 1931. 
SURVEY. L The measurement of an 
area in aU its details for the purpose of 
compiling a chart.- 

Fr: Levi; Ger: Aufnehmung; Aufnahme, 

2. Examination or inspection of a ship 
or part of its cargo or equipment to deter- 
mine its condition, responsibility for dam- 
age, and disposition to be made. 

Fr: Visite; Expertise; (3rer: Besichtigwng, 


See Coast and Geodetic Survey, Damage 
Survey, Hydrographic Survey, 
Periodical Survey, Running Sur- 
vey, Special Survey. 

SURVEYING BOAT. Any of various 
tjrpes of small boats, such as launches, pin- 
naces, whaleboats, dorys, gigs, dinghys, etc., 
used as tenders by a surveying vessel where, 
owing to shallowness of water or for 
other reasons, it is necessary to carry out 
nautical surveys from small craft. 

Fr: Emharcation Hydrographique ; Ger: 
Peilboot. 

Coastlining, searching for pinnacle rocks 
in shallow waters, sounding and sweeping 
are carried out by surveying boats. As they 
may have to work at a considerable distance 
away from the land or from the parent ship 
and may be exposed to heavy seas, only 
thoroughly seaworthy boats are employed. 
Their weight and size are restricted by the 
fact that they must be capable of being 
hoisted on board their parent ship in open 
waters. They are usually fitted with 
engines. 

Nares, J. D., "Surveying Boats, Hydro- 
graphic Review (Monaco), vol. 10 (1933). 
SURVEYING VESSEL. MechanicaUy 
propelled seagoing vessel, specially built 
and equipped to carry out hydrographic and 
other nautical surveys in coastal waters and 
on the high seas. Surveying vessels are in 
most instances government-owned. 

Fr: Navire Hydrographe; Ger: Vermes- 
sungsfahrzeug. 

SUSPECTED BILL OP HEALTH. A 

suspected bill of health indicates that there 
were rumors of contagious diseases at the 
last port at which the vessel called but that 
they had not appeared before the veasePs 
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departure. Also called touched bill of health. 

Fr: Patente de Sante Smpecte; Ger: 
Zweifelhafter Gesundheitspass. 
SWAB. A mop from 1% to 3 ft. long, made 
of a middled and seized piece of rope with 
the strands raveled out or with rope yams 
wound into a skein, put through a gi’ommet 
and there seized and snaked. It is fastened 
to a rope lanyard and then to a swab handle, 
and is used for swabbing and drying decks. 
Also called deck swab. 

Fr: Faubert; Ger: Schwabher, 

SWAB HITCH. A form of hitch similar 
to the sheet bend, in which the end is bent 
to an eye instead of a loop. Used for attach- 
ing a line to a swab. 

SWALLOW. 1. The aperture between the 
sides in the shell of a block, through which 
the rope reeves. The space or opening in a 
block which takes the rope above the 
sheave. 

Fr: 'Gorge; Ger: Schlund. 

2. The oval or round opening in a moor- 
ing chock. 

SWAMP. To overset, sink, or cause to 
become filled with water, as a boat. 

Fr: Remplir; Ger: Vollaufen, 

SWAN NECK VENTILATOR. An uptake 
ventilator which has its upper extremity 
bent through an angle of 180®. Also called 
gooseneck ventilator. 

Fr: Col de Cygne; Ger: Schwanenhals 
Lujter; Sckwanenhals, 

SWASH BITLKHEAB (XT. S.). A middle- 
line bulkhead with numerous openings built 
in peak-tank or deep-tank to provide 
against violent movement of free water 
when these tanks are partly filled. In Great 
Britain called wash bulkhead. 

Fr: Cloison Chicane; Ger: Schlinger- 
Schott; Bchlagschott, 

SWASH PLATE, Plates fixed in tanks to 
prevent or inhibit excessive movement of 
contained liquid, and thus decrease the 
deleterious effect on stability of the conse- 
quent freensurface effect. Swash plates are 
lighter than strength structure, and are 
pierced with lightening holes. 

SWAY, 1, To hoist or raise, particularly 
when referring to masts and spars. To ‘Way 
up^^ a topmast means to raise it so that 
the fid may be taken out before striking. To 
“sway on end” means to hoist to a perpen- 
dicular position from the deck. 

Fr: Guinder; Grer: Aujheissen^ 




Swash Plate 

A. Fore Peak B. After Peak C. Swash Plates 

2. Also, the effort made by throwing the 
weight of the body on a rope when hoisting. 
SWAY ACROSS. To move a yard to a 
horizontal position. 

Fr: Croiser; Ger; Kaien. 

SWEAT. The condensation of moisture on 
cargo and on metal surfaces in a ship’s hold 
due to changes of temperature which 
develop chiefly when the vessel passes from 
warm to cooler waters especially if ventila- 
tion is insufdcient. The condensation on the 
uninsulated inner surface of the shell, or on 
uninsulated cold-water piping. 

Fr: Buee de Cale; Ger: Bchijjsdunst; 
Schwitzwasser, 

Colvin, Hahne, Colby, “Care of Cargo at 
Sea,” Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers (New York), Transao 
tions, vol. 46 (1938); Duly, S. J., “Con- 
densation on Board Ship,” Royal Society of 
Arts (London), Jour., vol. 86 (1938); 
Duly, S. J., “Damage to Cargo Due to 
Ship’s Sweat,” Royal Society of Arts (Lon- 
don), Jour., vol. 76 (December, 1927); 
Maiine Moisture Damage, Association of 
Marine Underwriters of British Columbia, 
Bulletin 10, 1940. 

SWEAT BOARD. A wood lining fitted 
over sleeping berths in seamen’s quarters as 
a protection against sweat from the steel 
deck above. 

SWEEP. 1. A term formerly used in 
naval architecture to denote various arcs of 
circles describing the form of frames in the 
body plan. There were 5 sweeps: the floor 
sweep, the lower breadth sweep, the recon- 
ciling sweep, the upper breadth sweep, the 
top-timber or back sweep. (Obsolete.) 

2. A semicircular frame on which the end 
of a tiller or rudder yoke travels. 

Fr: Tamisaille; Ger; Leuwagen; 'Qldt- 
hahn. 

3, An apparatus used in hydrographic 
surveys for the detection of rooky pinnacles, 
ledges, boulders, coral reefs. Also called wire 
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drag. It consists of a horizontal bottom 
wire supported at intervals by adjustable 
upright cables suspended from buoys on the 
surface. These uprights can be lengthened 
or shortened for various required depths. 
They are kept in a nearly vertical position 
by means of weights attached to their lower 
ends. The end weights and buoys are larger 
than the intermediate and the towing gear 
is attached to them. The wire sweep is a 
modification of the drag for use in areas 
where the general depths are considerably 
greater than the depths to be verified and 
where few, if sny, obstructions are believed 
to exist. 

Fr: Drague; Ger: Dregtau. 

4. A long and hea\’y oar used in small 
boats, barges, and so on, for steering or 
occasionally to assist the motion of the boat 
in a calm. A long oar used for sculling. 

Fr: Aviron de Galere; Ger: Lange Rie- 
men; Lange Ruder. 

6. The curve in the leech of a sail. 

Fr: Echancrure; Ger: Gillung. 

See Roach. 

SWEEPING. Various methods employed 
in hydrographic surveys to discover the 
irregularities of the sea bottom in navigable 
channels. 

Fr: Draguer; Ger: Dreg gen. 

Edgell, J. A., '‘Notes on Wire Drag Sur- 
veys,” Hydrographic Review (Monaco), vol. 
13 (1936) ; “Methods of Sweeping Used in 
Various Coimtries,” Hydrographic Review 
(Monaco), vol. 11 (1934), pp, 67-80. 
SWEEPINGS. See Spillage. 

SWELL (G. B.). 1. A fish measure of 

common use in Great Britain. The equiva- 
lent of 1 cran (3% cwt.) of fish stowed in 
3 boxes. 

2. Undulating movement of the sea sur- 
face persisting after the originating cause of 
the motion has ceased. It is caused either 
by wind at a distance from the place of 
observation or by winds which persisted in 
the locality previous to the time observa- 
tion. 

Fr: Houle; Ger: Dunung; Deining. 

See Cross Swell, Ground Swell, Rolling 
Swell. 

Bouasse, H., Houle, Seiches, Rides et 
Maries, Paris, 1924. 

SWELL DAMAGE. The damage to 
anchored or moored craft, shore installations 
and so on, caused by a swell or system of 
waves which are generated by a moving ship 
in constricted waters. These waves travel at 


a velocity of about one-half the speed of 
the vessel and proceed on a course diverging 
45 degrees from the course of the ship. Con- 
siderable swell damage may result from the 
passage of sizable vessels through constricted 
passages at high speed. 

SWEPT PLANKING. A method of plank- 
ing used for wooden decks in which the 
planks are made to follow the sweep of the 
sides and are notched or nibbed into a 
center plank called a king plank. It is used 
only for small boats and yachts. Also called 
sprung planking. 

SWIFTER. 1. The forward or after shroud 
of lower rigging when there is an odd num- 
ber of shrouds. 

Fr: Hauhan Bdtard; Ger: Hoofdtau. 

2, A small Line joining the outer ends of 
capstan bars to confine them to their 
sockets while the capstan is being turned. 

Fr: Rahan; Ger: Strecktau. 

3. A rope fender encircling a boat longi- 
tudinally and protecting its sides. 

Fr: Ceinture; Ger: Stosskissen. 
SWIFTERING LINE. A line for swifter- 
ing the shrouds before ratlines are put on. 
Also used between stays and preventer 
stays. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Pantoquiere; Ger: Schwichtleme. 
SWIG. To tighten a line which is fastened 
at one end to a fixed object and at the other 
to a moving one, by hauling thereon at 
right angles to its lead and. for each haul, 
taking up the slack at the fixed point of 
attachment. It gives greater nower than by 
hauling at the free end of the rope. 

Fr: Etarquer; Faire Abattape. 

SWILL. Name given on the east coast of 
England to a basket of double pannier 
shape, made of unpeeled willow and holding 
about 660 herring or 5 long hundred. It was 
formerly used to transfer fish from boat to 
shore, and is still used as a fish measure. 
SWIM-END BARGE. A type of open 
lighter commonly used in the port of Lon- 
don, with overhanging blunt ends. It has a 
len^h of 80 to 90 ft., 18 to 20 ft. beams, and 
a deadweight capacity of 100 to 120 tons. 
SWING. 1. To move or float around with 
the wind or tide, as a ship riding at a single 
anchor. 

Ft: Eviter; Ger: Schwoien; Schwaien; 

Aufdrehen. 

2. The procedure followed for bringing a 
ship’s head to every point of the compass 
in succession in order to ascertain the 
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amount of local deviation or compass error 
on each heading by comparison of the com- 
pass and true bearings of some distant 
object ashore, or of the sun. Also called to 
swing ship. 

Er: Faire J^viter; J^viter; Ger: Rund 
Schwoien. 

The vessel is placed on a given Compaq 
heading, such as north, the deviation is 
obtained, and the ship is then swung to the 
right, steadying on successive headings 
varying by 15, 30, or 45 degrees according 
to conditions, deviations being observed on 
each heading. As soon as a complete set is 
made with the right rudder, another similar 
set is obtained with the left rudder. Intervals 
of 15 degrees are considered preferable if 
accurate results are to be obtained for the 
intermediate points. The vessel should 
remain on each course several minutes 
before the observation is made. 

SWING CLEAR. To ride at anchor, par- 
ticularly in tidal waters, without colliding 
with any object. 

SWINGING. The turning of a vessel at 
anchor from one direction to another under 
the influence of tide or wind. 

Er: Evitage; Ger: Schwoien. 

SWINGING BOOM. A spar formerly used 
as outrigger for a lower studding sail. 
Also called lower studding sail boom. 
(Obsolete.) 

Fr: Tangon de Bonnette Basse; Ger: 
Schwingbaum; Backspiere. 
SWINGING BUOY. One of the buoys 
placed in a harbor, river or a roadstead to 
assist turning a ship in a circle for compass 
adjustment. The buoys are arranged so as 
to be in line with magnetic range beacons 
ashore. The ship's head is made fast with 
a line to a large nun buoy which serves as 
the center of the circle. Pour smaller buoys 
are anchored, one on each cardinal point of 
the compass, for swinging the ship's stem 
by means of a small stem line, thus enabling 
the vessel to make a complete circle. 

Fr: Borne d^ evitage; Ger: Deviations’' 
boje. 

SWINGING-FLUKE ANCHOR. 

See Stockless Anchor. 

SWINGING MOORINGS, All types of 
permanent moorings where there is only one 
riding chain, the vessel being allowed to 
swing freely to wind and tide. 

SWINGING THE LEAD. Slang expres- 
sion denoting wilful evasion of duty or 
work on the part of a member of the crew. 


SWING OUT. To move about in a hori- 
zontal plane a ship’s boat, an anchor, or any 
other object suspended from a davit, to 
get it over the ship’s side before lowering. 

Fr: Deborder; Ger: Ausschwingen. 
SWIVEL. 1. A hoop or link in which 
provision is made, by means of a shank and 
collar, for circular movement. Used for chain 
cables, bloclis, and so on. 

Fr: Emerillon; Ger: Wirhel. 



2. A mooring appliance consisting of a 
large swivel and link secured to two tri- 
angular or thrcc-eyed forgings called spec- 
tacles or large eyes. To these eyes studless 
links are attached ; two linlcs to one eye and 
one to the other on each forging. Swivels 
are used for keeping turns out of the cables 
when the ship is moored. Also called moor- 
ing swivel. 

Fr: Emirillon d^affourcke; Ger: MuringS” 
wirhel; Vertauwirbel. 

The mooring swivel is shackled upon 
cables just forward of the stem in such a 
way that the parts leading from the hawse- 
pipes are connected to the inner shackles 
and the parts leading to the anchors to the 
outer shackles. As the ship swings, the 
swivel turns and keeps the cables clear. 
SWIVEL HOOK. A hook secured to any- 
thing by means of a swivel. In a swivel hook 
block the suspending hook is swiveled to 
the block so that the latter is free to tum> 
to present the sheave in any direction. 

Fr: Croc a EmirUlon; Ger: Wirbelhahen, • 
SWIVEL PIECE. The combination of 
shackles, swivel, and special links which 
form the outboard end of an anchor cable. 
Swivel pieces are made up in various com- 
binations. The following sequence is com- 
monly adopted: (1) the bending shackle 
which goes next to the anchor; (2) heavy 
open link or long end stud link; (3) stud or 
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Swivel Piece 


open link; (4) swivel; (5) stud or open link; 
(6) connecting shackle joining the swivel 
piece to the first length of cable. 

Fr: Etalingure a Emirillon; Ger: 7or- 
Idufer; Wirbelstuck; Ketten Wir^ 
bel 

SWORD MAT. A mat made of rope 
yarns woven close together, used as chafing 
gear. 

Fr: Sangle au Metier; Ger: Schwert- 
matte; Brook. 

SWORN BROKER. A broker bound, 
affirmed, or attested by an oath. 

Fr: Courtier Juri; Ger: Schwurmakler. 
SWUM NET. A drift net with the warp 
3xmk beneath the net. 

Ger: Treih fleet. 

See Sunk Net. 

SYNCHRONISM. The condition obtained 
j^hen the rolling or pitching period of a 
vessel at sea coincides with the wave periods, 
thereby causing violent rolling or pitching. 

Fr: Synchronisme ; Ger: Gleichzeitigkeit. 
SYNCHRONOUS WAVE. Waves are 
synchronous when the half-period of the 
vave is equal to the ship^s own period in 
still water, or in other words when the ratio 


of the period of the vessel and that of the 
period of the wave is 1 to 2. 

Fr: Houle Synchrone; Ger: Gleichzeitige 
Welle. 

SYNODIC MONTH. The period of time 
which elapses between one conjunction of 
the moon and sun and the next one. The 
synodic month is used in the study of the 
phases of the moon and the tides. 

Fr: Afois Synodique; Ger: Synodischer 
Mortal. 

SYNOPTIC CHART. A special chart used 
in weather forecasting on which a large 
number of simultaneous observations are 
plotted showing the actual barometric pres- 
sure, temperature, humidity, direction and 
force of wind, state of sea, weather experi- 
enced, clouds, and so on, at the time for 
which the chart is compiled. Also called 
synchronous chart. 

SYRIAN SCHOONER. A two-masted 
fore-and-aft schooner of about 80 tons, 
found in eastern Mediterranean waters and 
plying between the Syrian coast, Cyprus, 
and the Egyptian ports. It carries two tall 
raking masts, a bowsprit and jibboom, and 
a long main boom. The sail plan includes 3 
headsails, a jib-headed foresail, main stay- 
sail, main topmast staysail, and jib-headed 
mainsail. The mainsail is loose-footed and 
the clew is set flying to the boom end. The 
boom projects a considerable distance over 
the transom. The foresail is boomless and 
the main staysails are fitted with booms. 
These vessels are said to be smart and handy 
under sail. Local name Shaktura. 

SYZYGY. The point of an orbit, as of that 
of the moon, when it is in conjunction or 
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opposition. Generally used in regard to the 
su-ii and moon. 

Fr: Syzygie; Gkr: Syzygium. 

See Conjunction, Opposition. 


SYZYGY TIDE. The tide which takes 
place on the afternoon of the day the sun 
and moon are in syzygy. 

Fr: Maree de Syzygie; Ger: Syzygium- 
gezeit. 


T 


T. Freeboard mark which indicates the 
load line in tropical zones. It is 
arrived at by deducting from 
the summer freeboard one- 
quarter of an inch per foot 
of summer draft measured 
from the top of the keel to the 
center of the disc. 

T. F. Freeboard mark which indicates the 
loadline when the vessel is 
loaded in fresh water in tropical 
zones during summer. 

T. TRUE (with reference to direction). 

T. TEE IRON. 

T TROPICAL WATERS (with reference to free- 
board) . 


TABABERI. A double-outrigger dugoiit 
canoe from Geelvink Bay, Dutch New 
Guinea, with flat square stern and long 
rising stem. These canoes are usually rigged 
with a tripod mast and oblong sail made of 
matting. 

TABERNACLE. A vertical tmnk to take 
the heel of a lower mast that does not pass 
through a deck. Also called mast trunk. It is 
sometimes built so that the mast can be 
lowered, in which case a heavy bolt is fitted 
through the sides of the tabernacle and 
serves as a pivot for the mast. In small fish- 
ing vessels the tabernacle is constructed of 
three upright timbers extending for some 
distance above the deck. 




JtX, iVJLUiBU 

B. Heel of Mast 

C. Tabernacle 

D. Fore Knee 


T TIME. 

t.1.0, TOTAL LOSS ONLY (see Loss). 

T. and P. theft and pilferage. 

T. and S. touch ani> stay. 

T.Dks. ^tween-decks. 

T.P. tropical fresh waters. 

T.I.B. trimmed in bunkers. 
t.S.m.S. TWIN-SCREW MOTOR SHIP. 
T.S.S. TWIN-SCREW STEAMER. 

Tr.S.S. TRIPLE-SCREW STEAMER. 
Tr.S.M.S. TRIPLB-SCRBW MOTOR SHIP. 


Fr: Ccdsse de Pied de Mdt; Ger: Mast- 
hock; Mastkoker. 

TABLE. 1. Outer part of a keel, stem, or 
sternpost projecting beyond the rabbet line. 
Also called depth. 

Fr: Tableau. 

TABLE (to). To strengthen a sail by mak- 
ing broad hems on the head, leeches, and 
foot for the attachment of the bolt rope. 
Fr: Gainer; Ger: Stosslappen s^tzen. 
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See Azinmtli Tables, Bending Table, Der- 
rick Table, Deviation Table, Tide 
Tables, Traverse Table, Upper 
Mast Table, Winch Table* 

TABLE CLOTH. A type of cloud hanging 
over Table Mountain, near Capetown, 
before a southeasterly gale. 

TABLED SCARF, A scarf in which one 
part is tenoned to occupy a mortise or 
recess in its counterpart. 

Fr: Ecart a Entablement; Ger: Schak^ 
werklaschung. 

TABLE OF COMPUTED ALTITUDE 
AND AZIMUTH. Navigational tables de- 
signed to permit rapid computation of 
calculated altitude and azimuth of a heav- 
enly body, with minimum effort on the part 
of the navigator. Also called H. 0. 214. They 
consist essentially of tabulated solutions of 
the astronomical triangle, so arranged as to 
yield the navigator his calculated altitude 
and azimuth by inspection. 

The tables are applicable equally to sights 
of the sun, moon, planets and navigational 
stars. They are designed for use in connec- 
tion with celestial bodies both of the same 
name as and contrary name to the latitude 
and apply to both Northern and. Southern 
Hemispheres. For greater convenience they 
are divided into 9 volumes, the values^ for 
10 degrees of latitude being included in a 
single volume. 

U. S. Hydrographic Office, Publication 214, 
Washington. 

TABLING. 1. A reinforcing border of 
canvas around a sail to which the boltrope 
is sewn. It is made by turning over the edge 
of the cloth and sewing it down with an 
average of 68 to 72 stitches to a yard. At 
the head, the tabling is on the afterside of 
a square sail, but around the rest of the 
sail on the foreside. 

Fr: Gaine; Ger: Vmschlag Stosslappen, 
Tabling breadths for trading vessels 
average : 

Courses 4 to 6 in. 

Topsails 3 to 5 in. 

Topgallants and royals. . . 3 in. 

Jibs, on the leech and stay 3 in. 
on the foot 2% in. 

Gaffsails, Leech, at middle; 3Vi in. 
broader at clew and peak; 

foot 2% in.^ 

2. The letting of one piece of timber into 
another by alternate scores of projections 
from the middle so that they cannot be 
drawn asunder lengthways or sideways. 

Fr: Assemblage a Patte de Loup; Ger: 
Hakenlaschung. 


TABLING NEEDLE. A needle used for 
sewing service leather to those parts of a 
boltrope likely to chafe against the rigging. 
The length ranges from 5 to 5 V 2 in. 

Fr: Aiguille d Basaner; Ger: Stosslapp- 
nadel, 

TABULAR BERG. A flat-topped iceberg 
carved from the greater ice barrier. Also 
called snowberg. 

TACHOMETER. A mechanical device for 
indicating shaft revolutions per minute. 
Some types also average the revolutions 
per minute of two or more shafts. 

Fr: Tachymetre, 

TACK. 1, The rope holding down the 
weather clew of a course. 

Fr: Amure; Ger: Hals. 

2. The direction of a vessePs head with 
regard to the trim of its sails; as, on the 
starboard tack, it has the wind on the star- 
board side. The run of a vessel on one tack. 

Fr: Bordee; Ger: Gang; Schlag. 

3. The lower forward corner of a fore- 
and-aft sail. That part of a sail to which 
the tack is fastened, the weather clew of a 
course. 

Fr: Point Amure; Ger: Hak. 

See Lazy Tack, Lee Tack, Midship Tack. 
TACK (to). To change the course of a 
ship when sailing by the wind by turning 
her head toward the wind so that it will 
sail at the same angle with the wind on the 
other side. To change from the port tack 
to the starboard tack, or vice versa. Also 
called go about, stay. 

Fr: Virer de Bord Vent Levant; Lou- 
voyer; Ger: Lavieren; Uber Stag 
'pehen. 

See Cross Tack, False Tack, Short Tack, 
Split Tack. 

TACK AND HALF TACK. A long tack 
followed by a short one. 

TACK CRINGLE. The iron ring spliced 
into a fore-and-aft sail at the junction of the 
luff and the foot. The iron shapes spliced 
into the lower corners of square sails. 

Fr: Patte de Point dAmure; Ger: Hals- 
legel. 

T ACKER (U. S.). A welder^s helper who 
does most of the temporary welding, such as 
the welding of clips and saddles for assem- 
bling or erecting structural members prior to 
final welding. So called because the majority 
of his work consists of tack welding. 

See Tack Welding. 
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tack hook, a hook fitted on the stem 
of an open boat for fastening the tack of 
the foresail. 

TACKING TO LEEWARD. A practice 
sometimes resorted to when running before 
the wind, to keep all sails drawing, espe- 
cially with fore-and-aft rigged vessels. The 
ship is run for some time with the wind on 
one quarter, then gybed and run an equal 
distance with the wind on the other quarter. 

See Gybe. 


Fr: Queue; Gcr: Flagg cnsteert; Flagger^r 
leine. 

TACKLE UPON TACKLE. A purchase 
consisting of one luff tackle applied to the 
fall of another. Also called luff upon luff. 
Fr; Palau sur Garant; Ger: Takel auj 
Takel. 

See Luff Tackle. 

TACK PIN. A long belaying pin on a fife 
rail. 

Gcr: Koveinnagel 
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TACKLE. A combination of ropes and 1 
blocks working together, or any similax con- 
trivance affording a mechanical advantage ! 
to assist in lifting or controlling a weight 
or applying tension on board ship. Tackles 
vary in design according to their different 
uses, every form or adaptation having its 
own specific name. The theoretical power of 
a taclde is equal to the number of parts of 
rope entering the moving block or blocks. 
A deduction ranging between 10 and 50 per 
cent must be applied for friction, according 
to the type of tackle and the working of 
the sheaves. 

Fr: Palau; Ger: Takel; Talje, 

TACK LINE. 1. A line spliced into the 
eye at the bottom of the tabling for secur- 
ing a flag to the halyards and separating 
the different flags of a signal. 

2. A length of signal halyard about 6 ft. 
long used for separating each group of flags 
when more groups than one are shown on 
the same halyard. 


TACK PURCHASE. 

See Tack Tackle. 

TACK RIVET. 

See Quilting Rivet. 

TACK TACKLE. Tackle used to bowse 
down the tack of a sail to its proper place, 
particularly applied to the sails of fore- 
and-aft-rigged craft. Also called tack pur- 
chase. 

any fore-and-aft-rigged craft. 

Fr: Palan (PAmwre; Ger: Halstalje. 
TACK TRICING LINE. In a fore-and- 
aft-rigged vessel, the line which draws the 
tack of a gaff sail upward in order to spill 
the wind without lowering the gaff. Also 
called tack trice. 

Fr: Capucin; Ger: Bals Auf holer. 

TACK WELD, A short weld used princi- 
pally for assembly preparation purposes, for 
temporarily holding material in place thai 
is to be solidly welded, until the propei 
alignment and position are obtained. Alsc 
I occasionally used in permanent assembly 
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of secondary structures in welded vessels. 

Fr: Soudure d'Agrafage. 

TACK WELDING. A welding term used 
to denote short, light, separate welds made 
at points on the welding line, for the pur- 
pose of holding temporarily the pieces to 
be welded during the making of the final 
weld, or for attachments not subject to high 
stress. Also called tacking. 

TACTICAL DIAMETER. The perpen- 
dicular distance from the original course to 
the position where a ship has turned through 
180®, after the helm is put over. 

Fr: Diametre d' Involution; Ger: Durch-- 
messer des Evolutionskreises. 
TAFA-ANGA. A plank-built single-ou1>- 
rigger seagoing canoe from the Tongan 
Archipelago. The construction of the hull is 
the same as that of the Samoan Va’ a-Alo 
or Bonito boat. Length 20 to 30 ft. Breadth 
of 20 to 22 in. in the middle. The ends are 
decked over. 

TAFFAREL. Small open boat found in 
Malta and adjacent waters. Length 20 to 
23 ft. Breadth 4 to 4% ft. Depth 30 in. 
Deep curved rudder. The rig consists of a 
jib, rigged on a small bowsprit, and a sprit- 
sail. The foot of the sprit is not tied to the 
mast, but rests on one of the notches cut 
in the thwart, a little abaft the mast. 
TAFFRAIL. In a wooden vessel, the upper 
part of the ship’s stern, usually ornamented 
with carved work or molding, the ends of 
which unite to quarter pieces. The railing 
about a ship’s stem. 

Fr: Couronnement ; Ger: Heckreling; 
Heckhord. 

TAFFRAIL LOG. A screw log in which 
the register or recording dial is secured to 
the taffrail. In twinnscrew ships the taffrail 
register is frequently fitted on a short spar 
4 to 5 ft. in length in order that the rotator 
may be streamed well clear of the ship’s 
wake. 

Ger: Heckrelingslog ; Decklog. 

See Log, Patent Log. 

TAGLER. Open fishing boat somewhat 
smaller in size than the Tucker, used for 
drifting in the Stettiner Haff, at the mouth 
of the Oder River. Also called Tagler Kahn. 
The over-all length varies from 37 to 50 
ft. with a beam of 16^ to 19 ft. The largest 
boats have a centerboard. They are rigged 
with one mast which carries a gaff mainsail, 
topsail, and forestaysail. A jib is also seen 
on the larger type. 


TAGIJRI-AMI-BUNE. Japanese trawling 
fishing sampan from Fukui district, rigged 
with one mast and a square sail about 317 
sq. ft. in area, made of sedge mat. Length 
over-all 35 ft. Breadth 7.1 ft. Depth 
2.6 ft. 

TAHPOOY. A small sailing coaster foimd 
on the coasts of Guiana and Venezuela 
with a capacity of 20 to 100 tons. The 
smaller units are cutter-rigged, while the 
larger ones are fore-and-aft schooners. The 
bows are of swimhead type, being trape- 
zoidal in shape with the broadest part on 
the top. The smaller or lower base is con- 
nected to the keel by a kind of forefoot. In 
order to lessen resistance, the bows are given 
an inclination of 30® to 40®. The stem is 
round with outboard rudder. The lines of 
the run are fine. Length 32 to 82 ft. Breadth 
10 to 2 IV 2 ft. Draft forward 2 ft. Draft aft 
4y2 ft. 

T AH RAY. West African planked boat 
employed by the Wolof people in the fish- 
eries at the estuary of the Senegal River. 
The hull is flat-bottomed, wall-sided, and 
slightly rockered fore-and-aft, with square 
bilges. The bow and stem terminate in a 
solid end piece of rectangular section, about 
4.9 ft. long, which projects beyond the 
transoms. The framing consists of floors and 
knee timbers. There are 3 thwarts. The mast 
thwart is connected to the sides by 4 
lodging knees. There are 3 strakes of side 
planking. The top or gxmwale strake is 
strengthened by a half-round batten. The 
boat is rigged with a vertical mast and a 
boomed sprit sail. Length over-all 24.6 to 
31.1 ft. Breadth 7.4 ft. 

TA-HITNG. A 4-masted Northern junk, 
trading between Antung and Shanghai and 
varying in size from 50 to 250 tons. Also 
called tuyang shuan or antung junk. The hull 
is built with considerable sheer, flat bottom 
and flush deck. Three or four heavy wales 
made from split trunk trees give the neces- 
sary longitudinal strength. The bow and 
stem terminate in heavy stem and transom 
beams. The bottom planking is laid fore 
and aft, except at the ends where it is laid 
transversely. Transverse bulkheads are 
spaced 2 to 6 ft. apart. The side and bottom 
planking form a sharp angle at bilge. The 
bow framing consists of a heavy cross tim- 
ber laid in the angle formed by the bottom 
planking and the foremost bulkhead. Where 
it abuts against the sides stout ribs grown 
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to shape are laid against the turn of the 
bow and sides. A similar arrangement is 
provided aft to strengthen the turn of the 
stem. The hatch coaming which extends 
from the foremost bulkhead for about two 
thirds of the length is some 3 ft. in height 
and horizontal, not following the sheer of 
the hull. The breadth of hatchways is about 
one third of the vessel’s beam. A deck house 
is built over the afterdeck. Abaft the deck 
house, which ends at the transom, a short 
overhanging gallery is built out from deck 
level and terminates in a false transom 
some 5 ft. in height. The rudder-raising 
windlass is located in this gallery, and the 
mizzenmast or masts are stepped at sides. 
It is supported by numerous knees fastened 
to the inner sides of the wales and the 
undersides of the deck planking. The most 
general method used for fastening planking 
and timbers is with wrought-iron clamps. 
Nails are seldom used. Length over-all 70 
to 110 ft. Breadth 15 to 32 ft. Depth of 
hold eVs ft. 

The rig consists of 3 or 4 pole masts. The 
fore- and mainmasts are stepped in taber- 
nacles on the center line, the former having 
a slight forward rake and the mainmast a 
slight rake aft. There are one or two quarter 
mizzenmasts stepped on the gallery. Just 
off the center line on the starboard bow 
there is a cathead projecting for about 5 ft., 
its outer end cleft and fitted with a sheave. 
Abaft the sheave there is an iron hoop 
which serves as a support for a jibboom 
when it is shipped. On each quarter (where 
2 mizzenmasts are carried) there is a light 
fore-and-aft quarter boom and a transverse 
check boom for handling the mizzens. These 
sails are made of dark brown cotton and 
stiffened with bamboo battens spaced 20 
in. apart. They consist of narrow vertical 
cloths sewed together. The mizzens have 1 
bonnet, the foresail 2, and the mainsail 3. 
They are laced together and fitted with 
boltropes. The ground tackle includes 3 to 
6 anchors or grapnels with cables made of 
bamboo fiber served to prevent chafe. 
Yulohs are provided for use in cabin 
weather or when in or near harbor. The 
bearing pins for these are in chocks of wood 
which can be shipped on either side forward 
and project outboard. 

Waters, D. W., The Antung Trader, 
Marmot^ a Mirror, vol. 24, January, 1938. 
TAIL. 1. A rope spliced around a block, 
with an end of sufidcient length by which 
the block may be secured to another rope 
instead of using a hook. 

Er: Fouet; Ger; Steert. 


See Cat Tail, Cow^s Tail, Monkey Tail, 
Salmon Tail. 

2. The tapered end of a clew, head, or 
tack rope which extends only a short length 
beyond the cringle. 

3. The direction in which the stern of a 
ship at anchor swings. It is said to tail 
inshore or downstream. 

Fr: Eviter; Ger: Steigen und fallen. 
TAIL (to). To taper a rope’s end by 
unlaying it for a certain distance, putting a 
stop on it, unraveling the yarns in each 
strand and tapering them with a knife. 
After treating the yarns with wax the rope 
is relaid. Also to point. 

TAIL BLOCK. A single block having a 
short piece of rope or tail by which it can 
be clapped on to any gear. 

Ft: Poulie d Fouet; Ger: Steertblock. 
TAIL ON. To take hold of a rope and 
haul away. Also called tally on. 

Fr: Se mettre sur; Ger: Anholen. 

TAIL SHAFT. 

See Shafting. 

TAIL SPLICE. A splice used for joining a 
Manila, hemp, cotton or linen rope to a 
wire rope by interweaving the strands of 
the ends. Frequently used on sailing yachts. 
TAIL TACKLE. A watch or luff tackle in 
which a tail is substituted for the hook in 
the double block, so that it can be fastened 
to ropes or parts of rigging. 

Fr: Palan d Fouet; Ger: Steerttalje. 
TAINT. Damage to goods due to other 
cargo having been wetted by sea water in 
heavy weather. Also called taint damage. It 
is a result of a peril of the sea. When taint 
damage is due only to contact with other 
cargo or is caused by odors from other cargo 
stowed in the same hold it is not a peril of 
the sea. 

TAKA. Small Turkish coaster 26 to 32 ft. 
in length, with a capacity of 4/5 tons, found 
along the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea. 
Also called filuka. The hull is. clinker-built 
with high stem and transom stern, outboard 
rudder, decked fore and aft. The rig consists 
of a collapsible mast with standing lug 
mainsail. Headsails are occasionally set. 
The mainsail has 3 rows of reef points at 
the foot and 2 at the head. When be- 
calmed these boats are propelled by 4 
sweeps, 

TAKEN ABACK. Said of a vessel’s sails 
when caught suddenly or unexpectedly by 
the wind in such a way as to press them aft, 
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or so as to impart a tendency to force the 
ship astern. 

Fr: Pm Vent Bessws; Ger: Back 
hekommen. 

TAKE IN THE SLACK. To draw in the 
loose or released part of a rope until it 
becomes taut. 

Fr: Emhraquer le Mou; Ger: Lose evn^ 
holen, 

TAKE-UP MESH. A method of mending 
fishing nets by which the adjacent row of 
meshes is decreased by one mesh. Also called 
stealing mesh. 

TAKIA. A small, single-outrigger dugout 
canoe from the Fiji Islands. 

TAKIN GS AT SEA. An expression used in 
marine insurance policies. It relates to the 
stopping, in wartime, and the taking into 
port for examination of neutral merchant- 
men suspected of carrying contraband of 
war to the enemy. 

TAKING OFF. The operation of taking 
the necessary outside measurements upon 
an actual ship, so as to enable her lines or 
form to be drawn from these measurements. 
TAKING ULLAGE. Measuring the height 
of empty space above the level of the oil 
in a tank. 

Fr: Prendre le Vide* 

See Ullage. 

TA-KU. Chinese fishing junk from Hang- 
chow-Bay, about 44 ft. long, which works 
with a bag net. Also called hu-shuan. The 
hull is built with flat bottom, no keel, and 
2 strakes of half-sawed logs. The rig consists 
of 2 masts, main and very short mizzen, 
stepped abaft the rudder. 

TAKUP. Single-outrigger dugout canoe 
with wash strake, from Lihir Islands, Bis- 
marck Archipelago- Also called taguVj 
dagvh. The stem and stem are prolonged 
upward by means of end pieces, the narrow 
head of each terminating in a flat, vertical, 
triangular expansion which is said to repre- 
sent a hawk’s head. There are from 4 to 6 
outrigger booms. Length 30 ft. Breadth 15 
ft. Depth 1.7 ft. (Typical.) 

TALA. A small East Indian dugout canoe 
with double outriggers employed for the 
inshore fisheries at Amboina, Southern 
Moluccas. Also called sa'pu. The hull is long 
and narrow with slab sides. No wash strake 
is provided. The outrigger fioats are usually 
made of the large leaf stalks of the sago 
palm. 


TALLY. A record taken of the number i 
packages, bales, bags, and so on, delivers 
to or from a vessel. 

Fr: Pointage; Ger: Anschreihung. 

TALLY BOARD. 1. A small piece < 
board attached to the line or tail block sei 
out by rocket apparatus to a stranded vet 
sel. Instructions in several languages c 
how to use and where to make the line fa£ 
are carried on the board. 

2. A board used as a tally sheet, 

TALLY CLERK. 

See Tallyman. 

TALLYMAN. The person who record 
cargo discharged or loaded by a vessel. Als< 
called checker, tally clerk. One of the tally 
men is usually appointed by the ship o 
ship’s agent and another by the merchant 
shipper, dock company or custom authority 
Comparison between the several tally boob 
kept by the several parties are then made ai 
the end of each day. 

Fr: Pointeur; Ger: Tallymann; Zahl 
leute ; Ladungsanschreiber* 
TAMARACK. A coarse, hard, durable 
wood, with good holding power for fasten- 
ings. Natural crooks make excellent knees, 
Weight when seasoned about 37 lbs. per 
cu. ft. Also called hackmatack, juniper, oi 
eastern larch. 

Fr: GSnevrier; CJer: Wachkolderholss* 
TAMBANGAN. A generic term used in 
the western half of the East Indies for a 
type of small dugout canoe with flat bottom 
used for ferrying passengers from ship to 
shore, across estuaries, and so on, also, as 
a tender for larger boats. When used in 
open waters they are rigged with a small 
forward raking mast and triangular sail 
set with the apex downward. They are pad- 
died in Bandjermasin district. South Borneo, 
and Palembang district, Sumatra, while in 
other localities oars are used. For steering, 
a paddle or a centerline rudder of European 
pattern is employed. Larger canoes of this 
type rigged with 2 masts are also used for 
crossing from Surabaya to Madura Island. 

The sasah tambangan, used only in 
smooth waters, consists of 2 canoes lashed 
together and with a platform between them. 

The jukung tambangan from Bandjer- 
masin is used to ferry passengers across 
rivers or for short trips along the coast. 
TAMBILAI. Polynesian single-outrigger 
dugout canoe from Suva and Levuka 
Islands, Fiji Islands. The hull is left solid 
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for several feet at each end, and it has a 
deep vertical cutwater. 

TAMBUL. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from northwest Lavongai Island, New 
Hanover, Bismarck Archipelago, with no 
sheer and slender ends. The stem and stem 
cany fretwork carvings. 

TANCOOK WHALER. Half-decked, 
double-ended, schooner-rigged centerboard 
boat originating from Tancook Island, 
M ah one Bay, and used for fishing with hand 
lines on the coast of Nova Scotia. There is 
a long working cockpit extending from 
amidships aft, and a cuddy forward for the 
crew. Boats built recently have a stem 
with counter and small transom. They have 
no centerboard, and are fitted with an 
auxiliary motor. The rig consists of 2 ver- 
tical masts and short bowsprit, forestaysail 
with short boom, gaff foresail and mainsail, 
fisherman’s staysail with yard. Length over- 
all 43 ft. 6 in.; waterline 33 ft. Breadth 10 
ft. Draft aft 6 ft. 2 in. Sail area 822.4 sq. 
ft. Motor 25 hp. (Typical.) 

Bell, E. A., “The Passing of the Tancook 
Whaler,” Yachting (New York), vol. 53 
(February, 1933). 

TANDI. A single-outrigger, Australian 
dugout canoe of the Koka Ompindamo 
people from Princess Charlotte Bay, North 
Queensland. At each end of the hull there 
is a flattened projection from 15 to 20 
in. long. A wash strake is usually provided 
on each side with a coil of bark running 
like a thick rope between the wash strake 
and the hull. The outrigger booms are 
double and pass through both gunwales or 
wash strakes. Their number varies from 4 
to 8 according to the size of the canoe. 
TA-NEI-WAN. Chinese seine boat from 
Swatow, Kwang-Tung Province, These boats 
work in pairs. Length 43 ft. Breadth 13^^ 
ft. (Typical.) 

TANG. A metal fitting used on sailing 
yachts for the attachment of standing rig- 
ging to the mast, replacing the loops or 
eyes and eliminating all splicing. It is 
usually made in the form of a pad hook 
or a mast band with broad-based hooks 
which take the downward thrust of shrouds 
and stays. 

TANGENT SCREW. The screw attached 
to the vernier of a sextant for making the 
final adjustment when making an observa- 
tion. It works tangentially to the arc. 

Fr: Vis de Rappel; Vis Tangente; Jjfer: 

Feinschrcmbe, 


TANGLE NET. A general name for those 
nets in which fish are captured by entan- 
gling themselves in its complicated folds. 
Also called flounder net. 

Fr: Filet Maillant; Ger: Stassnetz. 
TANG-0. A double-outrigger dugout canoe 
from the east coast of Cape York Peninsula, 
Queensland, 24 to 30 ft. long and manned 
by 3 or 4 men. 

TANG-VAY. Small fishing junk, decked 
fore and aft, and rigged with one mast, 
found in southern China and Indo-China. 
TANJH. Double-outrigger Australian dug- 
out canoe of the Barunguan tribe from Port 
Stewart, North Queensland. The outrigger 
floats are supported by a pair of long flexible 
booms lashed to the top of the gunwales, 
one being nearly amidships and the other 
near the stern. The body of the canoe has 
a rounded bow with projecting flat exten- 
sion. The truncated stern is cut off 
vertically. 

TANK BARGE. A special type of steel 
barge used in the transportation of liquid 
cargoes. These barges are fitted with tanks 
in the same way as tank vessels but have 
no means of self-propulsion. Some tank 
barges are large seagoing craft, measuring 
up to 370 ft. in length. They are usually 
provided with pumping engines for handling 
the cargo. 

Fr: Chaland Citerne; Ger; Tankleichter ; 

Tankkahn. 

TANKER. A vessel specially designed and 
constructed for the carriage of fluid cargoes 
in bulk. Also called tank vessel. The vessel’s 
holds are subdivided by longitudinal and 
transverse bulkheads so that each compart- 
ment forms a separate tank. Petroleum and 
similar oils, spirit, propane, sulfuric acid, 
molasses, wine, and whale oil are among the 
cargoes carried in tank vessels. The fluid is 
pumped into and out of the tanks by a 
system of piping and the ship’s pumping 
plant. The propelling machinery is placed 
aft and, in case of inflammable cargoes, is 
separated from the tanks by a cofferdam 
formed by two complete transverse bulk- 
heads spaced 2 to 5 ft. apart. 

Fr: Bateau Citeme; Ger: Tankschiff; 

Tankfahrzeug, 

See Fuel Ship, Oil Tanker, Twin-Bulk- 
head Tanker. 

In order to avoid large areas of free liquid 
surfaces which are detrimental to the ship’s 
structure the usual practice is to divide 
the cargo space into 3 fore-and-aft sections 
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using 2 longitudinal bulkheads or by con- 
structing small tanks in each wing, named 
summer tanks, in addition to a centerline 
bulkhead. Molasses tankers are built with 
alternate long and short tanks for the better 
distribution of cargo and also to suit cargoes 
of different specific gravities. A double bot- 
tom is fitted for water ballast so that the 
main cargo tanks can be used solely for 
the purpose intended. 

Hudson, J. W., “Oil Tankers,” Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
(New York), Transactions, vol. 44 (1936); 
Jansen, P., Sea ^ Transport of Petroleum, 
London, 1938; Lisle, 0., Tanker Technique, 


before pumping out. Also called heater coils. 
Pr: Serpentins de Rechauffage; Ger: 
Dampfheizungsstrdnge. 
TANK-SIDE KNEE. 

See Bilge Bracket 

TANK TESTER. A shipyard worker who 
inspects tanks for water- and oiltightness. 
He cuts, chips, splits, files, and calks angles, 
seams, and rivets. He tests by sounding 
with a light hammer to detect looseness 
of rivets and uses a thin-bladed knife called 
a “feeler knife” to test closeness of joints, 
and repairs the defect found. 
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London, 1936; Morrell, R. W., Oil Tankers, 
New York, 1931; Pluymert, N. J., Modem 
Tanker Design, Society of Naval .^chitects 
and Marine Engineers, Transactions, vol. 
47, New York, 1939. . 

TANKERMAN (XT. S.), A seaman to 
whom competent authorities have granted 
a certificate or license showing that he is 
trained in and capable of performing all 
duties on tank vessels which relate to the 
handling of liquid cargoes. The kinds or 
grades of liquid cargo the holder is qualified 
to handle axe stated on the certificate. 
Wooler, R. G., Tankerman's Handbook, 
New York, 1946. 

TANK HEATING LINE. A system of low 
pressure steam piping installed in the bunker 
tanks of oil burning steamers and in the 
cargo spaces of tankers to preheat the oil { 


TANK TOGGLE. A short, heavy piece of 
wood placed inside a portable tank, across 
the manhole, to which a strap is fixed for 
hooking a block to lift the tank. 

TANK TOP. Plating forming the top part 
of a double bottom. In cargo holds it is 
the flooring on which the cargo rests. Also 
called inner bottom. 

Fr: Plafond de Ballast; Ger: Tankdecke; 
Tanktop; Doppelhodendecke, 

TANK VESSEL. 

See Tanker. 

TANNED SAIL. A sail soaked in an oak 
bark or cutch solution to keep it from 
mildewing. 

TANNING. General name for various 
dressings employed to counteract deteriora- 
tion through rot or mildew of sails and nets. 
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Cutch (an East Indian gum), oak bark, 
tar, creosote, ocher, and linseed oil are among 
the best-known preservatives, besides a 
number of patented compositions. The usual 
dressing put on sails consists of a mixture 
of boiled linseed oil, ocher, and paralffin. In 
Great Britain bargemen use fish oil instead 
of linseed oil. 

Fr ; Tannage ; Ger : Gerbung. 

TANO. Australian double-outrigger dugout 
canoe employed by the Koka-Yao tribes- 
men on the east coast of Cape York Penin- 
sula for dugong hunting. It has a length 
ranging from 24 to 30 ft. The bow is rounded 
off and terminates at gunwale level in a 
shelflike projection used as a platform by 
the harpooner. A similar but smaller pro- 
jection forms the stern. The 2 outrigger 
booms cross over the gunwales, one nearly 
amidships, the other near the stern. 
TAPAKE. 

See Lapis. 

TAPERED NECK RIVET. A panhead or 
snaphead rivet used with punched holes. Also 
called cone-neck rivet, swell-neck rivet. Part 
of the shank, immediately below the head, is 
slightly tapered or swollen so as to fill the 
natural countersink of the hole. Used for 
shell plating, tanks, and so on, above 16 
mm. diameter. 

Fr: Rivet d Put Renfle; Ger: Schaftanr- 
schwellungsniet, 

TAPERED PLANKING. 

See Diminishing Stuff. 

TAPER LINER. A liner having a wedge 
shape, used to fill up the triangular spaces 
between the faying surfaces of shell plating 
when the butts of plating are arranged 
clinker fashion. Also called tapered liner, 
tapered slip. 

Fr: Cale Etiree; Ger: Spitz jullstuck, 

TAP RIVET, A threaded bolt with a head 
shaped like a rivethead. Used for connecting 
shell plates to castings (stem, stern, frame, 
shaft brackets). Also called stud rivet. 

Fr: Prisonnier; Ger: Nietschrauhe. 
TARPAULIN. A double-warp, single-weft, 
plain-woven jute or hemp fabric, water- 
proofed with boiling tar or chemically 
treated, used as covering over wooden hatch 
covers. 

Fr: Prelart; Toile a Prelart; Ger: Per- 
senning; Persenningtuch. 

Seagoing vessels carry 3 tarpaulins over 
weather-deck hatches. They are secured to 
the sides of the hatch coamings by battens 
driven tight with wedges. The linear dimen- 


sions exceed those of the hatch by about 3 
ft., making an overlap of about 18 in. at 
each hatch end. In 'tween decks the usual 
practice is to provide one tarpaulin over 
the upper 'tween-deck hatches and none on 
the lower 'tween-decks. Tarpaulin canvas is 
made up in 36 or 45 in. widths. Number 1 
to 4 canvas is generally used. The British 
Board of Trade recommendations specify 
that the material used be entirely free from 
jute and that the minimum weight per 
square yard before treatment should be as 
follows: 19 ounces if tarred, 18 ounces if 
chemically dressed, 16 for black dressed 
material. 

Hardy, E., Ship’s Canvas, The Shipbuilder, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, vol. 51 (January, 1944) 
TARRED FITTINGS. Collective term 
for small tarred hemp lines such as ratline, 
marline, houseline, hambroline, seizing, 
rounding, spun yarn, which are made on 
special machinery or by hand and are 
usually designated by the number of threads 
or yarns they contain. They are used with 
wire or Manila rope for worming, serving, 
and whipping. Also called marine fittings. 
TARRED ROPE. Fiber rope is tarred 
when it is to be exposed to the weather. 
Tarred rope is only about 75 per cent as 
strong as untarred or white rope, and 
becomes less strong with time. Also called 
black rope. 

Fr: Filin Gourdronni; Ger: Geteertes 
Tauwerh, 

Tarred rope is made by passing the strands 
through copper tar tanks heated to 220° F. 
The excess of tar is removed by rollers or 
by passing the strands through holes sur- 
rounded with oakum and then dried. Stock- 
holm tar is usually employed but coal tar 
IS sometimes used. Ropes take up about 
one quarter of their weight in tar. Tarred 
ropes are weaker than white cordage on 
account of the effect of heat on the fibers 
which injures their elasticity. Most tarred 
rope is tarred “in the yarn”; that is, the 
individual yarns are tarred before they are 
processed into rope.^ Small diameter lines 
of about % to % in. are tarred “in the 
rope”; that is, the finished rope is tarred. 
TARTANA. Single- 
masted vessel found in 
the western Mediter- 
ranean and adjacent 
seas, used for trading 
and fishing. Tartanas 
are built in different 
sizes, the largest having Tartana 

an approximate length of 65 ft. with a beam 
of 16 ft., while the smallest are only 27 ft. 
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long with a beam of 9 ft. 4 in. A great 
number have been fitted with auxiliary 
motors. Tartanas have a high freeboard 
and are generally decked. They are built 
with pointed stern, high stem, and stem- 
post. The mast is upright, and is held in 
place by shrouds with ratlines, and the rig 
consists of a lateen sail and one or two jibs 
set from a bowsprit. 

Fr: Tartane; Ger: Tartane. 
TARTANELLA. A small fishing Tartana 
on the Dalmatian coast, decked fore and aft, 
with pronounced sheer forward, rigged with 
a long bowsprit and large headsail. Capacity 
2 to 4 tons. 

TARTANON. A double-ended, open fish- 
ing boat from the coast of Algeria. Length 
13 to 16 ft. Breadth 4.9 to 6.9 ft. (Average.) 
TASTING. The act of chipping a plank or 
timber with an adze, or boring it with a 
small auger for the purpose of ascertaining 
its condition. 

TATAI. A single-outrigger, Polynesian 
dugout canoe from the Island of Pukapuka, 
Tuamotu Archipelago, with wash strake 
sewed to the underbody and both ends 
decked in. The smaller craft are one-piece 
dugouts; the larger have bow and stern 
pieces. 

The tatia-tohatai, or one-man canoe, has 
a length of 10% ft., a beam at gunwales 
of 10 in., and a depth of 17 in. 

The tatai-tokaVm, or two-man canoe, has 
a length of 19 ft., beam of 11 in., a depth 
of 16 in. 

PATAKTT. A small, single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe from the western division of 
Papua, British New Guinea. This name is 
also given at times to simple dugouts with- 
out wash strakes or outrigger, employed on 
the creeks and small rivers in the same dis- 
trict. Also called tatagu. 

TATARA. Open, double-ended rowboat 
from Botel Tobago (a small island off the 
southern end of Formosa) with stem and 
stern rising vertically and terminating in a 
point, greatest beam amidships, gradually 
decreasing toward each end. The base of 
the hull consists of a narrow salient keel 
scarfed by means of a lock joint at each 
end to a narrow and curved post. On each 
side of the keel are 3 wide strakes of 
planking. The ends of the upper or wash 
strake form the curved-up end pieces. The 
ends rise to a height of 4 ft., measured from 
the base, whereas the depth amidships is 


only 2.4 ft. The beam is 1.2 ft. It is pro- 
pelled by 1 or 2 men with short sculls, and 
is said to be unseaworthy in even a mild 
swell, and to become completely immanage- 
able in any sort of wind. 

TAT AY A. A native surf boat of the 
Batanes Islands, Philippines, built like a 
dory. 

TA-TSENG. A type of southern junk 
hailing from Swatow and other localities at 
the mouth of the river Han, used for 
trawling off Lamock Islands. Also called 
Swatow fishing junk. These junks have fine 
lines at ends but are comparatively beamy 
amidships. The bow tapers up from the 
waterline to a T-shaped stemhead. The 
stem is of the Chinese transom type. They 
usually have 2 or 3 masts, although some 
of the smaller ones are single-masted. The 
mainmast is much taller than the other 
masts. The sails are round-leeched and are 
stiffened by a large number of battens. These 
junks work in pairs, towing a long trawlnet. 
They generally fish in fleets. The rig con- 
sists of 1 to 3 masts. Length over-all 23 ft. 
to 51 ft. Breadth 8B ft. to 14 ft. Depth of 
hold 2.1 ft. to 4.5 ft. (Typical.) 
TA-TUI-SHHAN. A Chinese fishing junk 
from Hangchow Bay, about 47 ft. in length ; 
capacity about 300 picul. These boats work 
in pairs with a drag net. The hull is built 
with flat bottom, low stem, two groimding 
keels and rounded sides, with topsides built 
of 3 strakes of half-sawed logs. 

TAITRUA. A double canoe of the Tubuai 
Islands, used for fishing. 

TAVAKA. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
with decked ends, from Futuna Islands, New 
Hebrides. The sides are raised by a wash 
strake. An ornament supposed to resemble 
the tail of a fowl is aflixed at the stem. 
The larger canoes of this type are formed 
of two logs firmly and skillfully wound 
together end to end by sennit. They are used 
for catching flying fish. 

TAVE (G. B.). 

See Look-on Net. 

TCHEKTIRME. Turkish coaster, decked 
fore and aft, about 50 ft. in len^, with 
bluff bows, high inboard curving stem and 
stem, and high bulwarks amidships. Also 
called Tchektima, The rig consists of a 
lower mast with topmast, carrying a square 
foresail, topsail and sprit mainsail. The 
head of the spritsail runs on hanks along a 
wire leading from mast cap to sprithead. 
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The topsail braces are rove through blocks 
at the end of the sprit. Headsails include 
two jibs and a forestaysail which sets on a 
bowsprit with jibboom. The elaborate carv- 
ings of the stem have nowadays entirely 
disappeared. These boats are chiefly engaged 
in the timber trade between the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosporus, and seldom ven- 
ture out in the open sea, 

TEAK. East Indian hardwood. Found in 
India, Burma, Siam, and Java. Formerly 
used for the framing and planking of wooden 
vessels chiefly because it contains a resinous 
oil which prevents the rusting of iron fast- 
enings and is very resistant to the attacks 
of ship worms. Mostly used today for decks, 
deckhouses, handrails, planksheers of decks 
and erections, foundations for deck macliin- 
ery, binnacles, etc. Also called teakwood. 
Weight per cubic foot 45 to 52 pounds. 

Fr: Teck; Ger: Tiekholz. 

TEE BAR. A steel bar with a cross section 
like the letter “T.” Also called ^'T” beam. 

Fr: Fer a T; Ger: T-Profil 
TEE BULB BAR. A tee bar with bulb on 
toe of its web. Also called bulb tee. 

Fr: Fer T a Boudin; Ger: T-Wuktprofil. 
TEHUANTEPECER. A violent wind 
blowing from the north in the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec, Central America. 

TEIKOKU KAIJI KYOKAI. Imperial 
Japanese Marine Corporation, the Japanese 
classification society established in 1899 in 
Tokyo. Its rules and regulations for the 
building and survey of steel vessels are 
similar to those of the British Corporation. 
In 1919 the Japanese Marine Corporation 
made an agreement with the American 
Bureau, the British Corporation and the 
Registro Italiano for the mutual recogni- 
tion of the classification and survey of 
vessels. 

Symbols: NB.* (Nippon Standard). Indi- 
cates the highest class and that the vessel 
has been under the society’s supervision 
during construction. 

N.S. The same letters without the star 
indicate the highest class without survey 
during construction, 

NB.’^'f. Indicates that the vessel has been 
surveyed during construction and built to 
modified scantlings approved by the society 
for the freeboard assigned. The same sym- 
bol without the star indicates that the vessel 
has been surveyed after construction and 
has had a freeboard assigned by the society. 

The letter “M’^ preceding any of the 
above symbols indicates that the machinery 


and boilers have been surveyed by the 
society. 

A single horizontal black line inserted 
through the symbol shows that the class has 
been withdrawn or suspended for noncom- 
pliance with the rules. When the symbol is 
inserted between brackets it shows that the 
class has been withdrawn at the owners' 
request. 

TEINAERINGUR. Open rowing and sail- 
ing boat formerly employed in the fisheries 
on the south coast of Iceland, The hull was 
very strongly built with rounded stem, 
sharp raked stern, and good sheer. It was 
rigged with two masts, main and niizzen, 
and a short bowsprit. It had two headsails, 
a gaff mainsail without boom and a sprit 
mizzen. This rig was altered later, the gafi 
mainsail being replaced by a spritsail. 
Length 16 to 28.4 ft. Breadth 3.9 to 7.2 ft. 
This type is now believed extinct. 
TEKLETEK. An East Indian sailing canoe 
employed for trading and fishing off Sapudi 
Islands, east of Madura. 

TEK-PAI. A Catamaran from the Isle of 
Formosa made of bamboo logs fastened 
together by lashings of rattan which firmly 
bind 6 or 7 crosspoles on the top. The fore- 
part is strengthened by lacings of rattan 
woven in and out between the logs. The 
smaller ends of the bamboo logs are set at 
the bow and have a strong upward curve 
which enables the raft to ride better in a 
sea. Along each side above the crosspiece, 
and securely tied to them, is a small bamboo 
forming a sort of gunwale upon which are 
fastened two rowloclcs, each with a long 
tholepin. A heavy mast step is lashed to 
two crosspieces. The mast is placed a little 
forward of amidships and carries a single 
lug sail of matting. Length 23 to 35 ft. 
Width 4 to 10 ft. 

See Balsa, Jangada. 

The number of bamboo logs varies from 
6 to 14. The largest rafts of this type are 
used as surf boats and have 3 leeboards, 
1 in the center, and 2 at the side. A long 
oar is used for steering. 

TELEGRAPH BLOCK. A pyramid- 
shaped block with a number of small 
sheaves used for making signals and per- 
mitting several flags to be hoisted simul- 
taneously. 

TELEGRAPH BUOY. A spherical or can- 
shaped buoy painted green and surmounted 
by a globe, and occasionally by a flag, 
which marks the end of a submarine tele- 
graph cable. Below the top mark two 
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lanterns showing fixed white lights are 
placed horizontally for use by night. 

Fr: Bouee de cable souS'‘marin; Bouie de 

TeUgraphe; Ger: Kabeltonne; 

Telegraphenboje. 

TELAJANGAN, A Javanese fishing canoe 
from the districts of Besuki and Pasuruan, 
with outriggers and forked stern shaped like 
a fishtail, and wash strake of planking or 
palm leaf. Two types of rig are used as in 
the sekong, one with short mast and tri- 
angular sail with yard and boom, the other 
without mast, the yard being held in place 
by a pole stepped near the stern. 
TELEMOTOR. A hydraulic follow-up sys- 
tem by which the motion of the steering 
wheel is transmitted to a steering engine. 
Also called telemotor system. It consists of 
a transmitting cylinder located near the 
wheel connected by pipes to a similar receiv- 
ing cylinder near the engine, each cylinder 
being fitted with a piston. The entire system 
is filled with a nonfreezing mixture of 
glycerine and water, or a special oil. Move- 
ment of the steering wheel displaces a 
quantity of fluid which produces a corre- 
sponding movement of the receiving piston, 
thus operating the steering engine control 
mechanism. This system is simple, but is 
subject to malfunctioning if air leaks into it 
at any point, 

Fr: Telemoteur ; Ger: Telemotor. 

See Follow-up Gear. 

TELESCOPE. An optical instrument de- 
signed to magnify in a high degree and to 
reveal in sharp focus a very small part of 
the wide area seen with the \maided eye. 
Also called spyglass. It collects as much 
light as its large object glass will take from 
a relatively small area of the field or object 
in order that this light may form a brilliant 
image, at high magnification. It consists of 
a brass tube having a concentric extension 
tube within, bearing an object glass and an 
eyepiece. The object glass is formed of two 
lenses with different refractive and dis- 
pensive properties, one a double convex 
lens of crown glass, the other a plane con- 
cave lens of flint glass. The eyepiece is a 
combination of lenses. The two lenses are 
kept apart at a definite distance in the brass 
tube which forms the eyepiece. The magni- 
fying power depends on the ratio of focus 
between the object glass and the eyepiece 
and their distance. At various points in the 
interior of the telescope are placed thin 
discs of metal with a central aperture. These 


rings are termed “stops.” Their purpose is 
to intercept the extreme rays near the edge 
of the lens and also cut off any extraneous 
light. 

Fr: Longue Vue; Ger: Teleskop; Fern- 
Tohr. 

See Day and Night Telescope, Dioptric 
Telescope, Inverting Telescope, 
Naval Telescope, Sextant Tele- 
scope, Star Telescope, Water 
Telescope, Zenith Telescope. 
TELESCOPIC TOPMAST. A topmast 
arranged to telescope into the lower mast 
by suitable sheaves and a wire line, used 
principally in vessels which have to navigate 
canals and rivers with bridges. 

Fr: Mat de Fleche Telescopique ; Ger: 
Tele&kopartige Stdnge. 

TELLTALE COMPASS. A compass, gen- 
erally of the inverted type and suspended 
from the deck, placed in the master’s quar- 
ters for his convenience. 

TEMBON. In Cheribon, a Javanese fishing 
dugout with wash strakes, or jukung type. 
Also called jukung tembon. 

TEMPLATE. Mold or pattern made to 
the exact size of a piece of work that is to 
be laid out or formed, and on which such 
information as position of rivet holes, size 
of lap, and so on, is indicated. Templates 
in ship work are usually made of thin board 
or paper. 

Fr: Gabarit; Ger: Schablone. 
TEMPORARY BUNKER. A portion of 
the forehold generally in front of a perma- 
nent cross bunker, partitioned off with wood 
and found on coal-burning steamers which 
make long voyages without recoaling. 

Fr: Soute Provisoire; Ger: Fliegender 
Bunker. 

TEMPORARY MAGNET. Soft iron which 
loses its magnetism when the magnetizing 
source is removed or discontinued. 

Fr: Ainiant Induit; Ger: Jnduktionsmag- 
net. 

TEMPORARY MAGNETISM. The mag- 
netism which changes in amount with every 
change of heading of the ship. It is induced 
in soft iron by the earth’s magnetic field. 
Also called transient magnetism. 

Fr: Magnetisme Temporaire; £fer: 
Fluchtiger Magnetismus. 
TEMPORARY REPAIRS. Repairs neces- 
sitated by the action of a peril insured 
against and for which underwriters may be 
held liable. 
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They are classified as follows: (1) those 
effected as a port of refuge because the cost 
of permanent repairs at this port would be 
excessive; (2) those effected at a port of 
refuge because of lack of necessary facili- 
ties for permanent repair work; (3) those 
made at port of destination because of lack 
of facilities for permanent work or in order 
that the vessel may proceed to another port 
where the damage can be repaired at less 
cost; (4) those incurred at a port of refuge 
for the common safety of all interests. 

Fr: Reparations Provisoires; Ger: 7or- 
laufige Reparaturen; Zeiiweilige 
Reparaturen; Notausbesserungen. 
TEND. 1, To lead in a certain direction, 
as, for instance, the anchor cable. Also 
called grow. 

Fr: Appeler. 

2. The equivalent of "attend^* in nautical 
language. Used when referring to mooring 
lines or other ropes. 

TENDER. 1. A vessel is said to be tender 
when its center of gravity is too high, giving 
it too small a metacentric height, with 
resulting insufficient statical stability. This 
condition makes a vessel top-heavy and is 
conducive to capsizing. Small off-center 
weights will cause the vessel to list consid- 
erably under these conditions. 

Ft: Volage; Ger: Rank, 

2. A small vessel or craft employed to at- 
tend a larger one, taking ashore or bringing 
aboard passengers, goods, stores, and so on. 
Fr: Annexe; Ger: Beiboot; Tender, 

See Hatch Tender, Lighthouse Tender, 
Water Tender. 

TENDER CLAUSE. A hull clause in a 
marine insurance poHcy whereby the under- 
writers are entitled to decide the port to 
which a damaged vessel shall proceed for 
repairs or docking. The imderwriters also 
have the right of veto in connection with 
the place of repair and repairing firm pro- 
posed by the owners. Whenever the extent 
of the damage is ascertainable the under- 
writers may require tenders to be taken for 
the repair of such damage. 

Ger: Tenderklausel. 

TEND SHIP. 1. To watch the swinging 
of a ship at anchor at each turn of the tide, 
taking advantage of any conditions which 
may make the ship swing to that side which 
will keep the hawse clear. 

2. To -use the helm to preserve the sheer 
of a vessel at anchor and to prevent her 
dragging the chain in a bight over the 
anchor and fouling it. 


Fr: Fairs viler; Gardcr l^JSvitage; Ger: 

Handhaben beim Schwoien. 
TENON. The end of a piece of wood 
shaped in the form of a rectangular prism, 
which is received into a recess in another 
piece, having the same shape and size. This 
recess is called a mortise. 

Fr: Tenon; Ger: Zapjen, 

See Head Tenon, Heel Tenon. 

TENTING. Tenting an awning consists 
of casting off the stops from the jacks tay 
and making them fast to ringbolts in the 
deck. This is done either to catch fresh 
water or to keep the wind out of the awning 
during a squall. 

TENTOO. Japanese fishing sampan from 
the Aomori district in northern Hondo. It 
! is employed in the cod fisheries from 
December to March, in the herring fisheries 
in April and May, and in the capture of 
sharl^ in October and November. These 
boats work as far as 40 to 50 miles from 
shore when looking for cod. They are rigged 
with one mast and square sail. Length over- 
all 36 ft. Breadth 7% ft. Depth 2.6 ft. 
Draft 1.8 ft. Displacement 5.2 tons. 

TEPPU. An Indian raft or catamaran 
from Vizagapatam, made up of two halves 
l^hed together fore and aft. Each half con- 
sists of a long log bearing a washboard 
sewed upon the outer edge and a pointed 
beak piece pegged on the fore end. On com- 
ing ashore the rope lashings are cast off; 
whereupon the two halves fall apart and are 
carried separately up the beach. 

TEPUKEI. An outrigger of the Santa 
Cruz and Reef Islands, Melanesia. It carries 
a wide stage which is loaded with cargo 
on one side and has a sun shelter on the 
other. It is rigged with one mast and crab- 
claw sail. Although very unseaworthy, these 
canoes have been known to go as far as the 
Solomon Islands. 

TEREDO. 

See Shipworm. 

TERMITANE. A type of Sicilian fishing 
boat similar to the capaciota built at Ter- 
mini Imerese. Their length ranges from 26 
to 31 ft. 

TERM PIECE. 

See Side Counter Timber. 

TERN SCHOONER. A three-mast fore- 
and-aft-rigged schooner. 

Ft: Goelette d trois mats; Ger: Dreimast 
Gaffekchoner. 

Chapelle, H. I., “The Nova Scotia Tern 
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Schooners/’ Yachting (New York), vol. 56 
(August, 1934). 

TERRESTRIAL EQUATOR. The great 
circle on the earth’s surface, every point of 
which is equidistant from either pole. Its 
plane is perpendicular to the earth’s axis. 

Fr: Equateur; Ger: Aquaior, 
TERRESTRIAL MERIDIAN. The great 
circle on the earth’s surface passing through 
the poles and the station of the observer. 

Fr: Meridien Geographique; Ger: Erd- 
meridian. 

TERRESTRIAL POLE. One of the points 
at which the earth’s axis of rotation inter- 
sects the earth’s surface. 

Fr: Pole Terrestre; Ger: ErdpoL 
TERRITORIAL STRAITS. Straits which 
are less than 6 nautical miles wide are 
known as territorial straits. When a strait 
of this kind divides the land of one and the 
same state, it belongs to the territory of 
such state. If a strait divides the land of 
two different states, it belongs to the terri- 
tory of both, and the boundary line runs 
through mid-channel. 

Fr: Detroit territorial; Ger: Territoriale 
Meerenge. 

TERRITORIAL WATERS. The watera 
under territorial jurisdiction of a state. It 
is generally admitted that the three-mile 
limit marks the outer boundary of that part 
of the marginal sea which is under the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the littoral state. Such 
a rule is not inconsistent with the exercise 
of other rights (neutrality, customs, fish- 
eries) over the high seas beyond the three- 
mile limit. With regard to bays and gulfs, 
territorial waters follow the sinuosities of 
the coast unless an established usage has 
sanctioned a wider limit. Also called terri- 
torial sea. 

Fr: Eaicx Territoriales; Ger: TerritoriaU 
gewdsser; Kustenmeer; Hochheits-^ 
gewdsser. 

Although the 3-mile limit, in case of war, 
has become inadequate in consequence of the 
increased range of modern gunnejy, no other 
rule has been generally recognized. Some 
nations have adopted a wider limit but so 
far they have never, in practice, successfully 
asserted it against a recalcitrant state. 
Bustamente, A. S., The Territorial Sea, New 
York, 1930; Coulson and Forbes, Law Relat- 
ing to Waters^ London, 1910; Jessup, P. C., 
The Law of Territorial Waters, New York, 
1927. 

TEST HEAD. The head or height of a 
column of water which will give a pre- 


scribed pressure on the vertical or horizontal 
sides of a compartment or tank when sub- 
jecting it to hydrostatic test for tightness, 
strength, or both. 

THALWEG. The line of deepest soundings 
along the course of a river. In international 
law the term is judicially construed to 
denote the main na\ugable channel of a 
waterway which constitutes a boundary line 
between two nations or states. 

Fr: Thalweg; Ger: Talweg; Stromstrich, 
THAMAKAU. A single-outrigger, sailing 
canoe of the Fiji Islands. The tack of the 
triangular canoe sail is set right forward 
with the point of the yard resting in a slot 
worked in the deck to receive it, the lower 
spar acting as a sort of cocked-up boom. 
The tack is always shifted from end to end 
of the canoe when going about, as the out- 
rigger is always carried to windward. This 
type is almost extinct. 

THAMES MEASUREMENT. A meas- 
urement rule adopted in 1855 by the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club and still retained in 
Lloyds Register of British Yachts. Also 
called Thames tonnage. It is frequently used 
for estimating the cost of building an aver- 
age cruising yacht at “so much per ton 
Thames Measurement,” and is given by the 
following formula (all dimensions in ft.) : 

Thames Measurement = 
(Length-Breadth) X Breadth X % Breadth 
94 

Fr: Jauge de la Tamise; Ger: Tkemse- 
mass. 

THAMES SAILING BARGE. A type of 
barge intended for navigation on tidal 
rivers and short sea trips. Also called top- 
sail barge, spritsail barge (G. B.). The hull 
is long, wall-sided, flat-bottomed, and very 
deep in the water. These vessels, in common 
with other flat-bottomed craft, have lee- 
boards. They are mostly sprit-rigged, having 
a sprit mainsail and a very small sprit- 
rigged mizzen called a jigger. They cany a 
topsail, foresail, and jib. The mast is usually 
fixed on deck in a tabernacle and is col- 
lapsible. They sail rapidly in a fresh breeze, 
very close to the wind, and can face almost 
any weather. The muley is a' similar barge 
with a ketch mizzen. The stumpy has no 
topmast or bowsprit and the boomy is 
rigged with a gaff and boom mainsail. 

Carr, F. G., Sailing Barges, London, 1931. 
THAMES SKIFF (G. B.). Small rowing 
boats used on the Thames River. There are 
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two types, known as the waterman’s sldff 
and the pleasure skiff. 

THAMES WHERRY (G. B.), Open sail- 
ing boat formerly rigged with sprit mainsail, 
foresail, and sprit mizzen, but later with 
lugsails. 

THAUAV. A single-outrigger canoe of the 
Western Caroline Islands, employed for 
coastal and lagoon transport. The fore end 
sheers sharply and terminates in a broad 
truncate extremity. The afterend is wider 
than the fore end and nearly horizontal. A 
platform of rectangular form is built over 
the central section of the hull and pro- 
jects a short distance outboard on each 
side. 

THEFT. The word ^'theft” in marine 
insurance is understood to mean theft of a 
whole package in contradistinction to “pil- 
ferage”; that is, clandestine theft. The risk 
of theft is not covered under an ordinary 
form of marine policy, unless specially 
added thereto. A theft committed by anyone 
of a ship’s company, whether crew or pas- 
senger, is not covered in the ordinary form 
of marine policy under the word “thieves,” 
the latter word referring especially to what 
is termed “assailing thieves”; that is, rob- 
bery with violence. 

Fr: Ycl; Ger; Diehstahl 
THERMIT WELDING. A method of 
welding which depends upon the production, 
by a reaction between finely divided alumi- 
num and iron oxide, of a supply of clean 
superheated liquid steel at a temperature 
of approximately 5000 degrees F. 

Fr: Soudure Alumino-Thermique; Ger: 

Thermitschweissung, 

In practice a mold is built around the 
fracture or parts to be welded, so shaped as 
to provide a surplus of metal, and also with 
sufficient provision for the formation of 
headers. Above this mold a crucible is sus- 
pended, filled with a mixture of iron oxide 
and finely divided aluminum. When the 
mixture is i^ted reaction takes place with 
extreme rapidity, forming liquid steel. This 
supply of liquid steel then flows into the 
mold, its very high temperature serving to 
fuse the exposed survases to be welded, thus 
insuring a knitting together of the new 
steel with existing fractured portions. Ther- 
mit welding has been successfully used in 
marine work for repairs to large castings 
such as stem frames, rudders, and heavy 
forgings such as propeller posts, rudder- 
stocks, tiller arms, piston rods, and crank 
shafts. 


THERMOGRAM. The continuous record 
of temperature made by a self-registering 
thermometer or thermograph. 

See Thermograph. 

THERMOGRAPH. A registering ther- 
mometer. In the ordinary thermograph a 
bimetallic strip is used to measure the tem- 
perature. The unequal expansion or contrac- 
tion of the two dissimilar metals causes the 
strip, wound on a coil, to bend or unbend. 
This operates a pen arm, the movement of 
which is proportional to the temperature 
change causing it. This movement is 
recorded on a chart graduated with a tem- 
perature scale. 

Fr: Thermometre Enregistreur ; Ger: 
Registrierendes Thermometer. 
THERMOMETER SCREEN. A wooden 
box with louvered sides in which dry and 
wet-bulb thermometers are housed, with 
protection from the direct rays of the sun 
and other atmospheric exposure. Also called 
instrument shelter. 

THERMOTANK. A system of mechanical 
ventilation frequently adopted in passenger 
vessels. The air drawn from the atmosphere 
is taken through a nest of tubes which in 
cold climates is heated by steam, or in hot 
climates is cooled by cold brine obtained 
from the refrigerating plant. 

THICK AND THIN BLOCK. A block 
which has two sheaves, one thicker than the 
other, so as to accommodate two ropes of 
different sizes. 

Fr: Foulie a Violon; Ger: Violinhlock. 
THICK STRAKE. Heavy ceiling planks 
worked over the head of the floor timbers 
and first futtocks to prevent the heads and 
heels of these timbers from being forced in. 

Fr: Serre d’Em'pdture; Ger: Kimm^- 
wegerungsgang. 

THICK STUFF* Sided timber exceeding 
4 in. but not more than 12 in. in thickness, 
cut the whole depth of the tree. 

Fr: Gros Bordages; Ger: Bauchdielen. 
THICK WEATHER. Condition of the 
atmosphere when visibility is impaired or 
greatly reduced by fog, mist, rain, snow, 
and so forth. 

Fr: Temps Bouchi; Ger: Dickes Wetter. 
THIEF KNOT. A knot identical with the 
reef knot except that the standing part of 
the two ropes are on opposite sides of the 
knot. Because of this it is liable to slip 
under strain. 
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THIEF NET— THREE-ISLAND VESSEL 


THIEF NET. A net used for catching 
herring which fall out of the main net when 
the latter is hauled on board the drifter. 
Also called scum net. 

THIEF-SAMPLER (H. S.). A device 
used on tank vessels for estimating the quan- 
tity of water lying at the bottom of a tank 
containing oil. Also called water finder. 

Fr : Deceleur d'Eau. 

It consists of a small brass instrument 
about 2 ft. long, marked in inches, to which 
a strip of ‘‘caramel” or other indicating 
paper is fastened by a sliding ring, thus 
securing the paper alongside the gauge. The 
instrument is lowered to the bottom of the 
tank and kept there for 3 or 4 minutes. The 
water, if any, will dissolve the burnt sugar 
(caramel) on the paper, or will affect the 
indicator, which will be discolored, and the 
gauge will show how many inches of water 
there are at the bottom of the tank. The 
water finder is only used with black oil. For 
light oils a chalked sounding rod can be 
used. 


THIN WATERWAY. 

See Inner Waterway. 

THIRD ENGINEER. 

See Second Assistant Engineer. 

THIRTY DAYS CLAUSE. A marine 
insurance hull clause specif 3 dng that insur- 
ance is to continue for a period of thirty 
days after the vessel’s arrival at its final 
port of destination. 

THOLE PIN. A wooden or steel pin which 
fits in the hole bored in the gunwale of a 
boat to keep the oar in place when rowing. 
Also called thole. The oar may be placed 
between the two pins or secured to a single 
pin by means of a grommet. 

Fr: Tolet; Ger: Ruderdolle; Bootsdolle; 
Dolle; Rojedolle. 

THONNIER. A French sailing troUer 
from Brittany used in the tuna fisheries of 
the Bay of Biscay. The wooden hull has fine 
lines, rounded stem, a square stem with 
long overhang and raked sternpost. Ketch 



Three-Island Vessel. (Courtesy American Bureau of Shipping) 


THIGH THWART. A thwart in the fore- 
sheets of a whaleboat used by the boat 
steerer to steady himself during the capture. 
The edge is notched to fit the boat steerer’s 
left thigh and so steady him at his job of 
darting and lancing. Also called clumsy 
cleat. (Obsolete.) 

THIMBLE. A round or heart-shaped fit- 
ting made from gun metal, galvanized iron, 
solid or light brass, with a deep score in its 
outer surface, around which an eye may be 
spliced in hemp or wire rope. Its purpose 
is to protect the eye from the destructive 
effect of a link or shackle pin passing 
through it. 

Fr: Cosse; Ger: Kausche. 

See Dog-Bitch Thimble, Hawser Thim- 
ble, Heart-Shaped Thimble, Lan- 
yard Thimble, Round Thimble, 
SoUd Thimble, Union Thimble. 
British Standards Institution, Standard 464, 
Wire Rope Thimbles, London, 1932. 
THIMBLE-HEADED TRYSAIL. Tn- 
angular boomless storm sail, the area of 
which is approximately that of the close- 
reefed sail it replaces. It is usually provided 
with one deep reef. 


rig. Length 71.6 ft. Breadth 19.1 ft. Draft 
9 ft. Displacement 58 tons. Sail area 2863 
sq. ft. (Typical.) 

Journal de la Marine le Yacht, Paris, vol. 
44, Nov. 6, 1926. 

THOROUGHFOOT. To coil down a rope 
against the lay, bringing the lower end up 
through the center of the coil, and coiling 
down with the lay. This is done to straighten 
the kinks from new rope. 

THREAD. The smallest component part 
of a rope fiber; spun into yam. Also called 
fiber. 

Fr: Fibre; Ger: Foser. 

THREE-ARM PROTRACTOR. 

See Station Pointer. 

THREE-ISLAND VESSEL. A vessel 
with erections consisting of poop, bridge, 
and forecastle, these erections covering 
approximately 50 per cent of the vessel’s 
length. This class of ships embraces a 
variety of types differing in the percentage 
length of erections as well as their inter- 
relation. They are mostly used as general 
cargo carriers, and are built with 1, 2, or 3 
continuous decks. 
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Pr: Navire a deux Coffres; Navire a trois 
Superstructures; Ger: Dreiimel- 
schiff. 

THREE-LEG MOORING. A type of 
mooring which consists of three anchors 
with ground chain forming an angle of 120 
degrees between each other. The ground 
chains join into a central piece or swivel 
from which the riding chain is led to the 
buoy. Also called three-arms mooring. 

Er: Corps Mort a Trois Branches, 


short distance forward of the mast to an 
‘Cye in a fore and aft batten. 

THREE TWELVES. Slang ‘ expression 
used when referring to a prototype of early 
Diesel-driven oil tanker of about 12,000 tons 
deadweight, 12 knots speed and 12 tons per 
day fuel consumption. 

THROAT. 1. The forward or inner end of 
a gaff where the cheeks are fitted so as to 
enclose the mast. Also called jaw. 

Er: Mdchoire; Ger: Klaue. 




Three-Masted Bark 


THREE-MASTED BARK. A three- 
masted vessel, square-rigged on the fore and 
main, and fore-and-aft-rigged on the mizzen 
mast. This rig is best suited for vessels with 
a gross tonnage of 300 to 2000. 

Er: Trois mats barque; Ger: Lreimast- 
hark; Barkschiff. 

The distribution of sail area between the 
different masts, according to Middendorf, is 
approximately as follows: bowsprit, 0.0864 
to 0.0991 ; fore, 0.3864 to 0.3791 ; main, 
0.4090 to 0.3826; mizzen, 0.1182 to 0.1392. 
THREE-QUARTER LUG. A lu^ail with 
the yard slung at one fourth of its length 
from the forward end. The tack hooks at a 


2. The upper forward comer of a quaa- 
rilateral fore-and-aft sail where head and 
luff join. Also called, nock. 

Er: Point de Mat; Empointure de M6t; 

Ger: Klauohr; Nockohr, 

3 . Swelling of the anchor shank where it 
joins the arms. 

Er: Collet; Aisselle; Ger: Ankerkals. 

4 . That part of the shell of a block 
nearest the hook or eye. 

Er: Collet; Ger: Tauraumende, 

6. The midship part of a floor timber 
over the keel where its depth is greatest. 

Er: Collet; Ger: Dunnung. 
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6. The minimum thickness of a fusion 
weld along a straight line passing through 
the bottom of the cross-sectional space pro- 
vided to contain it. 

7. The center part of a knee or breast- 
hook. The inside of knee timbers at the 
middle or turn of the arms. 

Fr: Gorge; Collet; Ger: Hals; Kehle; 
Knick. 

THROAT BOLT. 1, Eyebolt passing 
through the fore end of a wooden gaff and 
into which the throat halyards are hooked. 

Fr: Piton de Drisse de Mat; Ger: Klavr 
jallbolzen. 

2. A bolt driven through the throat of a 
knee or a hook. 

Ger: Halsbolzen, 

THROAT BRAIL. A brail reeving through 
a block at the jaws of a gaff and made fast 
to the clew of the sail. 

Fr: Mrangloir; Ger: Brookgeitau; Hals’- 
gording, 

THROATER. The member of a dressing 
gang on a cod or halibut fishing vessel who 
cuts down the belly and lays open the 
abdominal cavity of the fish immediately 
after its capture. 

Fr: PiqueuT. 

THROAT HALYARDS. The rope or pur- 
chase hooked to the 
jaws of a gaff and by 
which it is hoisted. 

Fr: Drisse de Mat; 

Ger: Klaujall. 

THROAT SEIZING. 

A round seizing made 
without cross turns at 
the point where two Throat Seizing 
ropes cross. Used for 
the same purpose as a horseshoe splice. 

Fr: Amarrage Plat Double; Ger: Hart- 
binseL 

THROUGH BILL OP LADING. A bill 
of lading drawn up to cover goods to their 
final destination when transhipment and 
even railway carriage are necessary to com- 
plete the journey. Such bills place the entire 
liability on the carrier making the contract, 
and his liability does not cease even when 
he has to pass the goods on to other 
carriers, unless the biU of lading bears a 
special clause so specifying. 

Fr: Connaissement Direct; Ger: Durch- 
gangkonuossemeut ; Durckstehen- 
des KonnossemenL 

Cricher, A. Lane, Uniform Through Bill of 
Lading, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Trade Information Bulletin 593, Washing- 
ton, 1928. 

THROUGH FASTENING. A fastening 
that passes completely through two pieces of 
timber to be joined and is secured either by 
a nut or by clinching on a clinch ring. The 
outboard end of through fastenings is 
countersunk and plugged. 

Fr: Chevillage a Travers Bois; ’Ger: 
Durchverbolzung. 

THROUGH PLATE. The converse of 
intercostal plate. A plate which is continu- 
ous through adjacent structure. 

Fr: Tole Continue; Ger; Durchlaujende 
Platte, 

See Intercostal Plate. 

THROUGH-PLATE CENTER KEEL- 
SON. A longitudinal girder consisting of a 
continuous vertical center through plate 
extending from the keel to the top of the 
floors. 

Fr: Carlingue Centrals Continue; Ger: 
Durchlaufendes Mittelkielschwein. 
THRUM. Short bitts of rope yams used 
in thrumming canvas for making mats. Also 
called foxes. 

Fr: Lardage; Ger: Fuchjes. 

THRUM (to). To make a rough surface 
on a mat, and so on, by inserting short 
strands of yam. 

Fr: Larder; Ger: Besjiicken; Spicken, 
THRUM MAT. A mat or piece of canvas 
with short strands of yam stuck through it 
to form a pile. It is used in the rigging to 
prevent chafing and also as collision mat. 
Also called thmmmed mat, thrumbed mat. 

Fr: Paillet Larde; Ger: Gespickte Matte, 
THRUST BEARING, The bearing to 
which the propeller thrust is transmitted to 
the hull through the shafting. It is usually 
located at the forward end of the shaft line. 
On ships driven by reciprocating engines or 
I electric motors it is usually mounted on a 
separate casting. In most geared turbine 
installations it is incorporated in the reduc- 
tion gear casing. Also called thrust block. 
Fr: Palier de Butee; Buttee; Ger: 
Drucklager. 

Gibson, J. H., Thrust and Journal Bearings, 
Institute of Marine Engineers, London, 
Transactions, vol. 45, April (1933). 
THRUST BLOCK. See Thrust Bearing. 
THRUST COLLAR. One of the collars on 
a thrust shaft by which the thrust of the 
propeller is transmitted to the thrust 
bearing. 

Fr: Collet de Butie; Ger: Kammzapfen. 
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THRUST DEDUCTION. The thrust used 
in overcoming the suction exerted on the 
afterbody of a ship by the propeller. Hence, 
the thrust lost through interaction between 
propeller, thrustblock and ship. Also called 
augment of resistance. Thrust deduction is 
affected by the type of hull, the number 
and location of the propellers, tjie number 
of blades of each and to a lesser extent is 
dependent on the propeller diameter. 

Fr: Coefficient de Suction; Ger: StrahU 
verlust; Schubverlust. 

Telfer, E. V., The Wake and Thrust-Deduc- 
tion of Single-Screw Ships, North East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders (Newcastle upon Tyne), Transac- 
tions (1936). 

THRUST DEDUCTION COEFFICIENT. 

The ratio of the thrust deduction to the 
total thrust of the propeller. If 1 represents 
the total propeller thrust and t the thrust 
deduction, 1 - t is the proportion of total 
thrust which is useful or effective in driving 
the hull. 

Fr: Coefficient de Poussie Corrigee; !Ger: 
Schubbeiwert. 

THRUST RECESS. The enlarged end of 
a shaft tunnel located off the engine room 
and containing the thrust shaft and thrust 
block. 

Fr: Niche de la Butee; Ger: Drucklager 
Nische. 

See StuflSng Box Recess. 

THRUST SHAFT, The length of shafting 
provided with one or more collars which 
transmits the thrust of the propeller to the 
thrust bearing. 

Fr: Arbre de Butee; Ger: Drucklagerwelle* 
THUMB CLEAT, A one-horned cleat re- 
sembling a thumb, used about the rigging to 
prevent ropes from slipping or to give them 
the desired lead. 

Fr: Oreille; Ger: Nockklampe. 
THWART. 1, One of the athwart benches 
in an open boat. Their number is governed 
by the length of the boat and varies from 4 
to 7 in ship’s lifeboats. When the unsup- 
ported length exceeds 5 ft. a stanchion is 
usually fitted. 

Fr: Banc de Nage; Ger: Bojebank; 
Ruderhank; Ducht. 

2 . One of the horizontal ledger boards 
between two staging uprights on which stage 
planks rest. Also called, stage bearer, spall. 

See Lower Thwart, Mast Thwart, Sail- 
ing Thwart, Thigh Thwart 


THWART KNEE. Iron or wooden knee 
connecting each thwart to the gunwale in 
an open boat. 

Fr: Courbe de Banc; Ger: Duchtknie, 
TIAO-PAI. Chinese craft from Swatow, 
Kwang-Tung Province, used for fishing by 
moonlight in shallow waters. Boards painted 
white about ft. wide are hung outside 
the projecting outboard, sloping a little 
toward the water. Fishermen go out in these 
boats on bright clear nighls. Two boats are 
fastened together and as the moonlight falls 
on the boards the fish leap over them into 
the boats and are captured. Length 25% ft, 
Breadth 2% ft. (Typical.) 

TIAO-TSAO. Chinese fishing boat from 
Swatow. The center of the boat is open. 
There is a fish well forward and the after- 
part is decked over for the crew. Length 
36 ft. Breadth 11% ft. (Typical.) 

TICE NOTE (G. B.). A slip of paper 
issued to a lighterman or stevedore on which 
are recorded the marks and number of pack- 
ages to be delivered to a particular lighter 
or to be landed on the quay. 

TIDAL AMPLITUDE. The height of a 
tidal rise above a given level, generally the 
chart datum or mean sea level. 

Fr: Amplitude de Marie; Ger: Tidenhub. 
TIDAL BASIN. A dock in a tidal harbor 
or river in which the water is kept at a 
desired level by means of floodgates. Also 
called tidal dock. 

Fr: Bassin de Marie; Ger: Tidebecken. 
TIDAL CONSTANTS. Tidal relations 
that remain practically constant for any 
particular locality. Quantities such as the 
average lunitidal interval and mean rises 
and ranges of springs and neap tides are 
used in defining the tides at any place. 
Tidal constants are classified as harmonic 
and nonharmonic. 

Fr: Constantes de Marie; Ger: Tide- 
konstante. 

TIDAL CONSTITUENT. A component 
factor of the tidal undulation due to a par- 
ticular cause, such as the moon’s declination 
or the sun’s distance from the earth. 

Fr: Composante de Marie; Ger: Tide- 
komponent. 

TIDAL CURRENT (U. S.). A current 
caused by the tide-producing forces of the 
moon and sun. Tidal currents are a part of 
the same general movement of the sea that 
is manifested in the vertical rise and fall of 
the tides. Also called tidal stream (G. B.). 
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TIDAL CDRVE— TIDE 


Fr: Courant de Marie; G«r: Gezeitertr- 
Strom. 

Schumacher, A., “Die Gezeitenstromungen,” 
Archil) der Deutschen Seewarte (Hamburg), 
vol. 41 (1923). 

TIDAL CURVE. See Marigram. 

TIDAL DATUM. A datum selected by 
hydrographers from the level of which tide 
measurements can be made. It is sometimes 
of vital importance to the mariner that a 
chart should indicate the least depth of 
water possible; hence the datum selected 
is usually that of the lowest level to which 
the tide falls under normal conditions. Also 
called tidal plane of reference. 

Fr: Zero des Maries; Ger: NormalnulL 
TIDAL DIAGRAM. See Marigram. 
TIDAL DIFFERENCES. Quantities of 
either time or height which, when applied 
to the predicted time or height of high 
water or low water at a standard port, give 
the corresponding time or height at a sec- 
ondary port for which the tidal differences 
are given in the tide tables. 

Fr: Differences de Marie; Ger: 'ffezeiten- 
unterschiede*. 

TIDAL FALL. The amount the depth 
of water decreases during a falling tide, or 
the difference between the height of high 
water and the following height of low 
water. 

Fr: Mamage; Ger: Tidenfall. 

TIDAL HARBOR. A harbor in which the 
tide ebbs and flows, in distinction from a 
harbor which is kept at high water level 
by means of docks with gates. 

Fr: Port d Marie; Ger: Fluthafen; Tide- 
hafen. 

TIDAL LIGHTS. The lights shown at the 
entrance of some harbors in order to indi- 
cate the depth of water and the direction 
in which the tidal stream is running. 

Fr: Feitx de Marie; Ger: Gezeitfeuer, 
TIDAL PLANE OF REFERENCE. 

See Tidal Datum. 

TIDAL QUAY. A quay in an open harbor 
or basin in which the shelter allows vessels 
to lie alongside and the depth of water 
enables them to remain afloat in any tide. 

Ft: Quai d Marie; Ger: Flutkcd. 

TIDAL RANGE. The arithmetical mean 
between the heights of successive high and 
low waters, or successive low and high 
waters. 

Fr: Amplitude de la Marie; Ger: Tiderin 
huh. 

See Ratio of Tidal Ranges. 


TIDAL RISE. The amount that the water 
rises during the rising tide or the difference 
between the height of high water and the 
preceding height of low water. 

Fr: Hauteur de la pleine mer; Ger: 
Tidenstieg. 

TIDAL STREAM. 

See Tidal Current 

TIDAL WATERS. All waters which flow 
and reflow under the influence of the tides. 
Arms of the sea, bays, creeks, coves, or 
rivers in which the tide ebbs and flows are 
properly denominated tidal waters. The 
term tidal water is not limited to water 
which is salt, but embraces also so much 
of the water of fresh rivers as is propelled 
backward by the ingress and pressure of the 
tide. Also called tide waters. 

Fr: Eaux Maritimes; Ger: Flutgebiet. 

Such waters are included in the term 
“high seas” for the pui-pose of jurisdiction 
whether the cause of action in Admiralty 
law be one of contract or one of tort. 
TIDAL WAVE. A term erroneously 
applied to almost any unexpected wave 
that inundates the seacoast or the shore of 
a lake. These waves are rarely if ever due 
to the tides. They may usually be traced to 
some more-or-less distant earthquake or 
violent storm. 

Fr: Eaz de Marie; Ger: Flutwelle. 

Patton and Marmer, “The Waves of the 
Sea,” U. S. National Research Council, 
Bulletin no. 85, Washington, 1932; Rothe, 
E., “Les raz de maree,” Revue ginerale des 
sciences (Paris), May, 1924. 

TIDE. Oscillations of the ocean occasioned 
by the combined action of the sun and 
moon. The relative effect of these two bodies 
is directly proportional to their mass and 
inversely proportional to the square of their 
distance. 

Fr: Marie; Ger: Flut; Gezeit; Tide. 

See Age of Tide, Change of Tide, Diurnal 
Tide, Double Tide, Equatorial 
Tide, Equinoctial Tide, Falling 
Tide, Half Tide, High Tide, Lee 
Tide, Low Tide, Meteorological 
Tide, Mixed Tide, Neap Tide, Rip 
Tide, Rising Tide, Semidiurnal 
Tide, Spring Tide, Syzygy Tide, 
Weather Tide. 

Darwin, G. H., The Tides, London, 1911; 
Marmer, H. A., The Tide, New York, 1926; 
Warburg, H. D., Tides and Tidal Stream, 
Cambridge, 1926; Wheeler, W. H., Practical 
Manual of Tides and Waves, London, 
1906. 
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TIDE AND HALF TIDE. A phenomenon 
which occurs in channels where a tide cur- 
rent is formed and the stream continues to 
flow up for 3 hours after it is high water. 
When continuing to flow during IV 2 hours 
after high water it is then known as “a tide 
and quarter tide.” 

TIDE-BOUND. Said of a vessel prevented 
from proceeding because of insufficient 
depth of water at low tide. 

TIDE GATE. A place where the tide runs 
with great velocity. 

TIDE GAUGE. 1. A graduated staff, 
erected at the end of a quay or wharf in 
communication with the open sea, from 
which the rise and fall of the tide can be 
ascertained at any moment. 

2. An apparatus for recording the move- 
ments of the sea level in tidal waters. 

Fr: Echelle de Marie; Marigraphe; Ger: 
Flutmesser; Gezeitpegel. 

Schureman, P., Standard Automatic Tide 
Gauge, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Special Publication 196, Washington, 1935. 
TIDEMARK. The point or line on the sea 
shore reached by high water or low water. 
Also called water mark. 

Pr: Lame; Ger: Kilstensaum. 
TIDE-PREDICTING MACHINE. An 
instrument which predicts the tides by 
mechanically summing up the harmonic 
constituents of which it is composed. Also 
called tide predictor. 

Fr: Machine d calculer les Maries^ Ger; 
Gezeitenrechenmaschine, 

TIDE RACE. A tidal current occurring 
when the tide wave, advancing inshore, is 
arrested by a promontory. The water attains 
a height which causes it to flow off obliquely 
with considerable velocity. 

Fr: Mascaret; Ger: Stromschnelle. 

See Propeller Race. 

TIDE RIPS. A vertical oscillation of the 
sea caused by tidal streams. Short ripplings 
which result from eddies or from the passage 
of the tide over uneven bottom. 

Fr: Ridins de Marie; Qei: Stromhahhel- 
ung. 

TIDE RODE. Swinging by the force of the 
tide when at anchor. Riding at anchor with 
head to tide and not to wind. 

Fr: Eviti d la Marie; Ger: Stromgerecht. 
TIDE SAIL. A ship is said to be on a tide 
sail when ready to leave dock by the next 
tide. 

TIDE SIGNALS. Signals hoisted on a 
signal mast at the entrance of a harbor to 


indicate the depth of water above mean 
sea level. Also called tidal signals. 

Fr: Signaux de Marie; Ger: Flutsignale, 
TIDE STAFF. See Tide Gauge. 

TIDE TABLES. Daily predictions of the 
times and heights of the tide for one year 
arranged in tabular form. In the United 
States they are issued in two volumes, one 
for the Atlantic Ocean and tributary waters 
and the other for the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans and tributary waters. 

Fr: Annuaire des Maries; jGfer: Gezeitenr 
tafeln. 

Bencker, H., “Study of Tide Tables Pub- 
lished by Different Nations,” Hydrographic 
Review (Monaco), vol. 6, no. 1 0929); 
Manual of Tide Observations, U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Special Publication 
196, Washington. 

TIE. 1. Part of the purchase used for 
hoisting a yard. Also called tye. It consists 
of a rope or chain attached at one end to 
the middle of an upper topsail or topgallant 
yard, rove through a sheave hole or through 
a h^ging block at the top of the mast, and 
having a fly block made fast to its outer 
end for the halyards to reeve through. 
Another arrangement consists of a Chain 
with the standing part fastened to the mast; 
it is rove through an iron block called the 
tie-block, attached to the middle of the 
yard, and through a sheave hole or hanging 
block at the head of the mast; the other end 
being hooked to the fly block through which 
the halyard purchase is rove. 

Fr: Hague; Ger: Drehreep. 

2. One of the small bands of canvas used 
for securing a sail when stowing it upon its 
spar. 

TIE BAR. Angle bar of short length fitted 
to the margin plate and tank side bracket 
instead of a gusset plate. 

Ger: Fdcherwinkel. 

TIE BEAM. A wood or steel batten fitted 
over each range of hatch covers, for extra 
security, after the tarpaulins have been bat- 
tened down. It is held by a strong screw bolt 
at each end. 

TIE BLOCK. Also tye block. 1. A steel 
single block on a topsail or topgallant yard 
through which the tie of the halyards is 
rove. 

2. The gin block through which the hal- 
yard runner reeves. 

Fr: Poulie d’itague; Ger: Drehreepblock. 
TIE PLANK. In launching, a heavy plank 
or log which holds the ship from sliding 
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down the ways after the keel blocks have 
been removed. 

Fr: Savate; Ger: Shuh. 

TIE PLATE. A fore-and-aft strake of 
plating fitted imder a wooden deck and 
extending under the coamings of deck 
houses, alongside hatch openings, and at 
each line of stanchions. 

Fr: Virure d’Hiloire; Ger: Lukenstringer. 
TIE RE R. A man formerly stationed in 
the chain locker for stowing the anchor 
cable when weighing anchor. Owing to the 
weight of cables in modem vessels tierers 
are now dispensed with. The cables are 
stowed in deep and narrow chain lockers 
where there is little chance of kinking. 

Ger : Ankertau Aujschiesser, 

TIERING. The act of stowing regularly 
and symmetrically, in long fore-and-aft 
flakes, chain cables in their chain lockers 
with the aid of chain hooks and hook ropes. 

Ger: Aujsckiessen. 

TIE-TIE. Stops of small cord occasionally 
used for securing a hammock, taking the 
place of hammock lashing. 

Fr: Hanet de Hamac; Ger: Hdngemat- 
tensnitzel. 

TILLER. 

See Rudder Tiller. 

TILLER HEAD. The free end of the tiller 
to which the tiller ropes or chains are 
attached. 

Ger: Kopf der Ruderpinne. 

TILLER LINE. Line used on small sailing 
craft steered with a hand tiller, to ease the 
pull on the helmsman’s arms. The ends of 
the line are fastened to the boat’s sides and 
it is passed amidships once or twice aroxmd 
the tiller head. The friction of the line on 
the tiller relieves the strain on the helms- 
man. 

TILLER ROPE. 

See Wheel Rope. 

TILLOLE. A small open boat with flat 
floors and raking ends used for seining and 
oystering in the basin of Arcachon. It is 
rigged with a small mast and lugsail. Differ- 
ent names are given to these boats according 
to size. The smallest is known as tillole de 
saou. Length 26 ft. Breadth 5 ft.. Depth 
2 ft. Next comes the tillole hdtarde. Length 
29 ft. Breadth 7 ft. Depth 2 ft. 3 in. The 
largest is the tillole de cote* Length 31 ft. 
6 in. Breadth 8 ft. 3 in. Depth 4 ft. 

These boats are built entirely of the local 
pine tree known as pin des landes and are 
assembled in a most primitive way. The 


builder has no tools other than a saw, an 
adze, and a knife. The planking is made 
of boards about 27 ft. long, 13 in. broad, % 
in. thick, and is clinker-laid. There are 4 
transverse frames. The knees are hewed out 
of a log. The stringers are made of the 
trunk of a small tree sawed in halves and 
used in the rough, the outer side only being 
fitted. The fastenings are treenails made of 
heather stumps. It is stated that an experi- 
enced builder assisted by a helper can build 
such a boat in two days. The lugsail carried 
by the tillole has its tack fastened to the 
weather gunwale and is hoisted by a single 
halyard, the standing part of which is fast- 
ened aft near the helmsman. When going 
about, the halj^ard is cast off and the sail 
comes down, ready to be tacked on the other 
gunwale. The maststep has several holes 
enabling the mast to be raked both fore and 
aft, and transversely. The rudder is dagger- 
shaped, and extends well below the keel. It 
is so fastened that besides its normal position 
in the same plane as the stempost, it can 
also, if required, be moved laterally on the 
lee side. This is resorted to when the boat 
heels over considerably, as it prevents the 
blade from emerging above water. 

TILT, Canvas awning rigged up from 
stem to stem on a rowboat. 

Fr: Tendelet; Ger: Bootssonnensegel 
TIMBER CARRIER. A vessel specially 
designed for the transportation of timber. 
The single-deck type of ship with short 
bridge is considered the best timber carrier. 
To obtain the most eflacient stowage, cargo 
holds are made as free as possible from pro- 
jecting structures such as stringers and web 
plates, large knees, deep deck and hatch 
beams, deck girders, pillars, and so on. To 
avoid this the hatch-side coaming is made 
continuous fore and aft above deck. At the 
height of the continuous hatch-side girder 
a winch platform is built between hatch- 
ways. To increase the safety and carrying 
capacity of the vessel the double bottom 
is specially subdivided into permanent bal- 
last tanks and regulating tanks. The pur- 
pose of the latter is to nullify any reduction 
in stability resulting from using up bunkers 
and feed water during the voyage; also to 
counteract the reduction in stability due to 
the saturation of the deck cargo by rain, 
salt water, and so on. 

Fr: Transport de Bois; Ger: Eolztrans^ 
portschijf. 

Schroder, Konstruktion: Doppelbodenteil- 
ung und Stabilitat holzladender Schiffe, 
Werftf Reederei, Hafen, vol. 7 (January, 
1927). 
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TIMBER HEAD. Projecting timbers ris- 
ing above deck and used as bitts. Also called 
kevel head. 

Fr: Tete d' Allonge; Jamhette; Ger: 

Poller; Pollerkopf, 

TIMBER HITCH. 

A turn around a 
spar, around the 
standing part, and 
then several around 
its own part. It is 
a quick way of se- 
curing a rope tem- 
porarily around a 
spar or piece of 
timber. Much used 
in handling cargo. 

Fr: Noeud de Bois; Ger: Balkenstek. 
TIMBER KNEE. Natural grown crook, 
or heavy iron bar used for strengthening, 
connecting or supporting different struc- 
tural parts of a wooden hull. Also called 
knee timber, knee piece. Root knees are 
the best. Suitable wood for knees must be 
tough and have good holding power for 
fastenings. Oak, hackmatack, Douglas fir, 
and apple tree are usually preferred. 

Fr: Courbe; Ger: Knieholz, 

TIMBER LOAD LINE. A special load 
line prescribed by the 1930 International 
Load Line Convention respecting load lines 
for vessels which carry timber deck cargoes. 
There are five timber load lines, which vary 
according to seasons and zones as follows: 

Summer load line marked “LS.” 

Winter timber load line marked ^XW.” 

Winter North Atlantic timber load line 
marked ^XWNA.” 

Tropical timber load line marked ‘XT.” 

Fresh water timber load line marked 
‘XF.” 

Fr: Ligne de Charge pour Bois en Pontee; 

Ger: Holzlastladelinie, 

TIMBER OF THE HEAD. One of the 
timbers which connected the main, middle, 
and lower headrails in large vessels. There 
were usually three on each side of the stem. 
(Obsolete.) 

TIME BALL. A black sphere-shaped sig- 
nal dropped, usually at noon, from the flag- 
staff of a prominent building in a seaport 
for the purpose of correcting chronometers. 

Fr: Ballon Horaire; Ger: Zeitball 
TIME CHARTER. A form of charter 
party issued when the vessel is chartered 
for an agreed period of time. It places the 


vessel in the possession of the charterer. It 
may, however, provide that the owner shall 
man and provision the vessel. In ocean 
trajSdc the usual practice is for the charterer 
to pay to the owner for the hire of the ship 
an agreed rate per deadweight ton per 
month and also to furnish the fuel and pay 
all expenses at the ports except crew and 
provision expenses. A time charter may, 
however, base the rate of pay upon the 
vessel’s net register tonnage. 

Fr: Time Charter; Ger: Zeitcharter, 
Janssen, H., Die Zeitcharter, Leipziger 
Rechtwissenschaftliche Studien, Leipzig, 
1923. 

TIME FREIGHT. Periodical payment for 
a ship’s hire as distinct from lump freight. 
Also called charter hire. 

Ger: Zeitjracht. 

TIMENOGUY. A rope or line stretched 
from one point to another for the purpose 
of preventing gear from fouling. A piece of 
light rope with a bull’s-eye spliced in the 
end. It serves to support long and heavy 
lines like the main brace which passes 
through the buH’s-eyo, 

Fr: Manchette; Ger: Brille. 

TIME OF HIGH WATER. The instant at 
which high water occurs. 

Fr: Heure de la Pleine mer; Ger: Hoch” 
wasserzeit. 

TIME OF LOW WATER. The instant at 
which low water occurs. 

Fr: Heure di la hasse mer; Ger: Niedn 
rige Wasserzeit. 

TIME PENALTY CLAUSE. A clause 
usually incorporated in marine policies on 
chartered freight (amount paid for the hire 
of a vessel) by which the insurer is not 
liable for claims consequent on loss of time, 
whether arising from a peril of the sea or 
otherwise. 

Fr: Clause de Retard; Ger: Zeitverlust 
Klausel 

TIME POLICY. A policy made for fixed 
periods, in Great Britain not exceeding one 
year and thirty days. The risk assumed is 
for any loss which may occur during the 
life of the policy, irrespective of the voyage 
or voyages undertaken. Time policies may 
be issued with a continuation clause, under 
which, in certain circumstances, risk may 
be extended for a further period not exceed- 
ing thirty days. 

Fr: Police d Temps; Ger: Zeitvermhet'- 
ungspolice. 
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TIME SHEET. A document in which are 
recorded daily all particulars relating to the 
loading or discharging of cargo. It indicates 
the duration of and reason for any stoppage 
of work and is used as a basis for the 
calculation of demurrage. 

TIME SIGNAL. One of the daily signals 
used to mark Greenwich Mean Time and 
to determine the error and rate of chro- 
nometers. Radio time signals are now in 
general use as time signals by most ships. 
Visual time signals still exist in many ports 


TINABLA. A small coasting vessel with 
double outriggers found in the Philippine 
Islands, very similar to the parao. 
TINDAL. A member of Asiatic crew serv- 
ing under lascar agreement. Acts as deputy 
to the deck serang and for boatswain^s mate 
but supervises Asiatic crew only. Also called 
deck tindal. 

TIN GLE. A sheet of copper, lead, or other 
soft metal used for making temporary 
repairs on a small wooden boat when it 
has been holed. 



for the benefit of shipping, the usual type 
being the time ball dropped by electric 
signal. 

Fr: Signal Horaire; Ger: ZeitsignaL 

See Time Ball. 

TIME ZONE. One of the 24 divisions of 
the earth included between two meridians 
spaced 15® one hour apart, used for keeping 
standard time in all places situated between 
any two of these adjacent meridians. The 
adoption of this sj^stem insures that all 
vessels, when within certain defined limits 
of longitude, normally keep the same time. 

Fr: FiLseau Horaire; Ger: Zeitzone. 
TIMON. Code name for a standard time 
charter form issued by the Baltic and Inter- 
national Maritime Conference. It ^ differs 
from the Baltime form of charter in that 
it allows redelivery of vessel to owners at 
9 .ny port mutually agreed upon. 


TINI. 

See Sink 

TIP. A mechanism for tilting an open-top 
railway truck to spiU out the bulk material 
from the car into the ship's hold. Also called 
dumper, car dumper, 

Fr: Verse; Ger: Kipp; WagenUpp. 

TIP CLEARANCE. The smallest distance 
between the hull and the circumference of 
the circle described by the propeller. 
TIPPING. One of the dangers incident to 
launching which occurs when the ship's 
center of gravity passes over the ends of tiie 
standing ways and there is too little buoy- 
ancy of the immersed portion of the ship 
to provide a counteracting moment. Also 
called backward dip. The fore end of the 
vessel lifts clear of the sliding ways and the 
whole weight of the hull, less the buoyancy 
of the waterborne portion, bears upon the 
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extreme end of the standing ways. Under 
these conditions the vessel may slew across 
the launching ways by the force of wind or 
tide, or the intense local pressure upon the 
bottom may be sufficient to crush in the 
plating and framing in way of the way ends. 

Fr: Cahanement; Ger: Ahkippen. 

TIRA. A double canoe of the Society 
Islands, Polynesia, used in bonito fishing. 
TISSOT. A rope or chain used by a drifter 
when the nets are shot, to prevent the warp 
chafing on the vessel’s rail. It is usually a 
6-in. coir rope of 12 fathoms. Also called 
lash, tizzard, guy rope. 

TJALK. A Dutch flat-bottomed craft of 
large carrying capacity, employed in the 
coastal trade and on inland waterways. The 
full-ended broad and shallow hull is built 
with rounded bilges and a heavy flat keel 
plank. Sometimes a shallow vertical keel is 
used. The stem terminates in a short beak 
head. 

The sternpost is spoon-shaped with out- 
board deadwood and vertical sternpost. The 
topsides have a pronounced tumble home at 
bow and stern. There is a flush deck running 
fore and aft. Some boats have a raised after- 
deck. The amount of sheer varies according 
to the trade for which the boats are designed. 
Craft sailing in open waters have more sheer 
than others and a higher sheer aft than for- 
ward. The pole mast is stepped well forward 
in a tabernacle. The bowsprit lies at the 
side of the stem and is of the reefing type. 
The mainsail has a short gaff and long boom. 
There is a gaff topsail, staysail, and one or 
two jibs. The size of these boats varies 
widely, the largest being up to 160 tons gross, 
although the majority of them range from 12 
to 60 tons, with a length of 37.6 to 62 ft,, a 
breadth of 10.6 to 17.2 ft. and a hold depth 
of 35 to 6.5 ft. 

TJEMPLON. 1. A large Javanese plank- 
built boat with full lines and flat floors, for- 
merly used for transportation of freight 
between Semarang and Japan, It was a poor 
sailer. This type is believed to be extinct. 

2. A fishing dugout canoe of jukung type 
from Semarang, employed in the fisheries 
with the payang or native trawl net. Length 
15 ft. Breadth 3 ft. (Approximate.) 

TJENRANA. A trading prao from the 
western Celebes of hull form like that of 
the padewakan. The stem piece is curved 
and of great height, with raised curved stem- 
post. The deck extends from abaft the 
tripod mast to the shelter built over the 
stem. It has a pronounced camber. 


TJOTTER. Small, half-decked Dutch 
sloop used as pleasure craft or for fishing 
on the Zuider Zee. The rig consists of a long 
pole mast without shrouds. The mainsail 
has a very short head and the small gaff is 
of the typical Dutch curved shape. The 
foresail tack is fastened to a small steel 
bowsprit, in which it differs from the hoekr. 
The average length of thase boats ranges 
from 14 to 26 ft. The hull lines are similar 
to those of the boezer, with apple bows and 
stern, rounded bilges and broad, fan-shaped 
leeboards. It is usually built of oak. Dis- 
placement is about 6 tons. 

TOAD’S BACK. An octagonal piece of cast 
iron bolted to the deck and formerly used in 
some ships as step for a trysail mast. (Obs.) 
TOE. The edge of the flange of a struc- 
tural shape or angle. 

TOE CLEAT. A piece of wood fitted 
immediately below the gunwale of a row- 
boat to support the end of the crutch shank. 

Fr: Taquet de Pied de Tolet; Ger: Ro;e- 
klampe, 

TOE LINK. The lower link of the chains. 
It was secured to the ship’s side by the 
chain bolt. (Obsolete.) 

TOGGLE. A pin of wood or metal em- 
ployed to connect two ropes, which may have 
to be cast loose suddenly in an emergency. 
The pin slips through between the ropes, 
under a loop in one rope and across an eye 
called a becket, formed in another rope. Bow- 
lines are fastened to their bridles in this man- 
ner and the method is also used to secure ring 
lifebuoys, code flags, and so on, so that they 
may be let go quickly. Toggles are generally 
made of lignum vitae or hickory wood. 

Fr: Cabillot; Ger: KnebeL 

See Bnntline Toggle, Tank Toggle. 

TOGGLE BOLT. A bolt used to confine 
an iron band or strap in its place, such as 
the band by which a boat’s mast is secured 
to a thwart, or a flagstaff to the railing, 

El-er: Knebelbolzen. 

TOGGLE IRON (H. S.). In whaling, a 
harpoon with a hinged head which turns at 
a right angle to the shank when pulled. Also 
called hand harpoon (G. B,). 

TOGGLE PIN. A metal pin with an eye 
at the head and a point so arranged that a 
portion of it may pivot, thus forming a 
T-shaped locking device. 

Ger: Klappbolzen. 

TOGGLED SHEEPSHANK. A sheep- 
shank which can be made when both ends 
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of the rope axe fastened. It will not loosen 
if the rope is slackened. 

TOI. See Wetka. 

TOLL. A tax levied by a dock or canal 
company upon the traffic conveyed. Tolls 
are payable by the owner of the goods and 
not by the vessel or craft carrying them. 
Also called toll money. 

Fr: PSage; Ger: W eg eg eld. 

See Wharfage. 

TOLLESBURY FASHION. A method of 
stowing anchor with the anchor stock close 
up to the hawsepipe at right angles to the 
stem, and crown aft, level with rail and 
secured by lashings. 

TOMAHAWK (G. B.). A smooth-faced 
hammer used as a calking tool by hand 
riveters for dressing around a rivet point, 
and frequently used in watertight work. It 
gives a nice finished appearance to the rivet 
but has a tendency to cut deeply into the 
material and is not, therefore, used in light 
and medium work. 

TOMAHAWKING (G, B.). A kind of calk- 
ing process practiced in shipyards by one 
riveter holding a tomahawk, at the circum- 
ference of the edge of the rivet point, while 
another riveter strikes the tomahawk with 
his own. When efficiently done all round the 
point, tomahawking makes a rivet thor- 
oughly watertight. An analogous process 
used in U. S. shipyards is called gardening- 
up. Pneumatic hammers are used in this case. 

Fr: Couronnage. 

TOMFOOL’S KNOT. A knot in which 
two loops are formed. 

TOMMING DOWN. The opposite of 
'^shoring up.” A piece of timber is braced 
imder a deck beam and on a plank in order 
to hold down the cases or bales. 

Fr: Epontiller; Ger: Abstutzen. 

TON BURDEN. The unit of deadweight 
load. Tons burden or the burden of a ship 
means the number of tons weight required 
to weigh the vessel down in the water from 
her light to her load line. This may be 
expressed either in tons of 2240 pounds or 
in displacement tons of 35 cu. ft. 

Fr; Tonne de Portie; Ger: Lasttonne. 
TONG BOAT (U. S.). Small open sailing 
pkifF 15 to 26 ft. in length, rigged with one 
mast and spritsail, employed in North 
Carolina for gathering oysters. 
TONGKANG. A seagoing, sailing barge 
used in the coastal timber trade between the 
Malay Peninsula and the nearby islands of 


Mersing, Singapore, and Kotak Tinggeh. 
Also called tongkung, tonghang malayu. 

The hull is built with keel and keelson. 
Each frame is made up of 3 pieces grown to 
shape. Several wales, external and internal, 
provide longitudinal strength. Amidships 
there is a capacious open hold which extends 
from forecastle to poop; these being the 
only decked spaces. Over the counter a 
rectangular platform (gallery) projects for 
about 16 ft. abaft the hull proper. The rig 
is^ composed of main and mizzen masts, 
without rake, stepped and housed under 
forecastle and poop so as to have a clear 
hold. A long, sharply steeved bowsprit rigged 
with shrouds carries 3 headsails. The main- 
sail and mizzen are of the usual western 
design with gaff and boom. The standing 
rigging is made of wire rope. Length 97 ft. ; 
forecastle, 33 ft.; poop, 21 ft.; gallery, 16 
ft. Breadth 30 ft. Depth 15 ft. (Typical.) 
Waters, D. W., 'The Tongkang,” Mariners 
Mirror, voL 26 (London, 1940). 

TONGUE. 1. A block of wood placed ver- 
tically between the jaws of a gaff to facili- 
tate the sliding of the spar up and down 
the mast when the throat halyards are 
handed. It works on a pin driven through 
the jaws from side to side, so that it can 
play in a fore-and-aft direction to suit the 
angle assumed by the gaff when raised. Also 
called tumbler, saddle, clapper. 

Fr: Sabot; Ger: Gajjelschuh. 

2. A mass of ice projecting under water 
from a floe or an iceberg, and generally 
distinguishable at a considerable depth in 
smooth water. It differs from a calf in being 
fixed to and forming part of the larger body. 
TONI. A canoe-shaped fishing boat used 
in Bombay. The lower part of the hull is 
hollowed out of a single tree. A portion of 
side planking is fastened to it by nails and 
coir lashings, the seams being calked and 
made watertight. The length of these boats 
varies from 25 to 30 ft. They are also used 
for the transportation of passengers and are 
propelled either by oar or sail, the rig con- 
sisting of a settee sail set on a small mast 
raking forward. The clew of the sail trims 
forward of amidships. The bottom of the 
Toni is without keel except at ends where 
a short rockered skeg is worked on. Length 
over-all 30 ft. Beam 4^^ ft. Depth 2% ft. 
(Typical.) 

TONNAGE. 1. The size of a vessel. 

2. The amount of a ship’s cargo. 

3 . In considering merchant vessels, usually 
the capacity of the vessel in tons as deter- 
mined by the legal mode of measurement. 
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Tonnasre. iCoiorteay Society of Naval ArchitecU and Marine Engvnee/riBt N. 7,) 
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See Deadweight Tonnage, Displacement 
Tonnage, Freight Tonnage, Gross 
Tonnage, Moorsom Tonnage, Net 
Tonnage, Power Tonnage, Regis- 
ter Tonnage, Riddle Tonnage, 
Panama Canal Tonnage, Suez 
Canal Tonnage, 'Tween-Deck Ton- 
nage, tTnderdeck Tonnage. 
Blocksidge, E. W., Register Tonnage oj 
Merchant Ships, Liverpool, 1933; Johnson, 
E. R., Measurement oj Vessels for the 
Panama Canal, Washington, 1913; League 
of Nations, Communications and Transit, 
Technical Committee on Maritime Tonnage 
Measurement, Draft Regulations, Geneva, 
1931; Prior, L. N., Vessel Tonnages, U. S. 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion Bulletin, January, 1937; Van Driel, 
Tonnage Measurement, The Hague, 1925, 
TONNAGE BOARDS. Heavy planks used 
as temporary closure for tonnage openings. 
TONNAGE BREADTH. The breadth 
taken horizontally from face to face to the 
inside of the frames or to the inside of the 
ceiling on the frames, provided the ceiling 
is not more than 3 in. thick. 

Fr: Largeur de Jauge; Ger: Vermessungs 
Breite. 

TONNAGE CERTIFICATE, A document 
issued by the competent authorities and 
delivered to the ship stating the vessel’s 
name and nationality, port of registry, prin- 
cipal dimensions; and all particulars of the 
under-deck tonnage, the items included in 
the gross tonnage and those items which 
have been deducted in order to obtain the 
net register tonnage; also, particulars of 
all spaces which have been exempted from 
measurement. Also called certificate of 
measurement. In the United States this cer- 
tificate is issued by the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Navigation; in Great 
Britain by the Registrar of Shipping; in 
France by the Ministry of Finance. 

Fr: Certificat de Jauge; Ger: Messhrief. 

The validity of this document is unlim- 
ited providing that no alterations are made 
in the ship’s structure which may alter the 
internal spaces measured for tonnage. Inter- 
national conventions or agreements exist 
between different maritime powers for the 
mutual acceptance of tonnage certificates 
under certain conditions. 

TONNAGE COEFFICIENT. The deci- 
mal by which the product of length, breadth, 
and depth of a vessel must be multiplied 
to obtain the gross tonnage. 

Fr: Coefficient de Tonnage; Ger: Fer- 
messungs KoeffizienL 


TONNAGE DECK, The deck from which 
a ship's tormage is measured. The tonnage 
deck in vessels having more than one deck 
is the second one from the keel, and in other 
vessels the upper deck. 

Fr: Pont de Tonnage; Ger: Tonnage- 
deck; Vermessungsdech. 

TONNAGE DDES. Fee levied by port 
authorities on the net register tonnage of 
vessels entering a harbor. Also called ton- 
nage tax, harbor tonnage dues. They are 
payable by the shipowner and go to assist 
in the maintenance of buoys, moorings and 
river channels, or the upkeep of the docks. 

Fr: Taxes de Tonnage; Droits de Jauge; 
Ger: Tonnagegeld. 

TONNAGE HATCH. A small hatchway 
fitted aft on the shelter deck in accordance 
with tonnage rules so that the space below 
deck may be exempt from tonnage measure- 
ment. Its after coaming must be not less 
than one twentieth of the vessel’s length 
forward of the stempost; and its forward 
coaming not less than one fifth of the ves- 
sel's length from the fore edge of the stem. 
Its width is to equal that of the after cargo 
hatch. Its length is usually about 4 ft. It is 
fitted with a coaming extending 12 in. above 
deck and is closed by wooden covers which 
may be lashed from underneath with hemp. 
Tarpaulins may not be used. 

TONNAGE LENGTH. The length meas- 
ured along the center line of the upper sur- 
face of the tonnage deck, the extremities 
being the points where the inside lines of 
the framing ceiling or cargo battens meet. 

Fr; Longueur de Jauge; Ger: Vermes- 
sungsldnge. 

TONNAGE OPENING. 1. A well in the 
uppermost deck of a shelter-deck vessel 
which has only temporary means of closing; 
that is, portable planks supported by port- 
able beams. This arrangement is designed 
to secure exemption from tonnage measure- 
ment of the space included between the 
shelter and upper decks. 

Fr: Ouverture de Tonnage; Ger: Ver- 
messungsdjfnung, 

2. Opening in a cargo space bulkhead for 
passage and transfer of cargo. 

TONNAGE PLAN. A body plan of the 
tonnage sections, drawn up to the top of 
the inner bottom or floor ceiling and inade 
of frames and cargo battens, with sufficient 
dimensions and areas to permit the gross 
toimage to be calculated from this drawing. 
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TONNAGE SCALE. A tariff of freight 
rates which does not determine the actual 
freight to be charged on a given commodity, 
but serves merely to establish the difference 
which is to exist between rates chargeable 
to different commodities. Also called ton- 
nage schedule. Tonnage scales are built upon 
one basic commodity which differs according 
to the geographic peculiarities of the par- 
ticular trade to which the scale is to apply. 
The actual freight charge is arrived at 
through individual negotiation. These scales 
are still used in East Indian trade and are 
based exclusively on weight and measure- 
ment, without regard to the value of the 
commodity. 

TONNAGE TAX (U. S.). A federal tax 
levied on all commercial vessels used as 
instruments of commerce, for the privilege j 
of entering, trading, leaving or lying in a 
port or harbor of the U. S. or navigating 
the public waters of the country. The 
amount, calculated on the tonnage of the 
vessel, varies according to the ownership, 
port of registration, trade in which engaged, 
and number of calls made per year at IT. S. 
ports. Harbor fees, wharfage fees, pilotage 
charges, quarantine charges, and canal lock 
tolls are not included in the tonnage tax. 
TOOL HOUSE FOREMAN (U. S.). One 
who maintains and keeps in repair all equip- 
ment used on docks and in the loading and 
unloading of vessels. He is assisted by tool 
house men. Also called gearman. 

TOP. 1. A platform of semicircular or 
semielliptical shape, which rests upon the 
trestletrees at the head of a lower mast. It 
serves to spread the topmast shrouds. Tops 
are named after the mast to which they 
belong as maintop, foretop, mizzentop. The 
topmast shrouds are set up to the rim with 
deadeyes or turnbuckles. In merchant ves- 
sels the tops are made as small and as light 
as possible in order to reduce the chafing 
of sails and gear against the rim. 

Fr: Hune; Ger; Mars. 

See Cabin Top, Raised Tank Top, Tank 
Top. 

2. The largest type of Malay trading 
vessel, formerly seen in Achin, Borneo, the 
Celebes, but now believed to be extinct. 
The hull was decked with planks from stem 
to stern with a hatchway abaft each mast. 
The transom stem was elaborately decorated 
with carvings. There was a sunken poop 
only slightly rising above deck. The rig con- 


sisted of two masts with quadrilateral main- 
sail and triangular mizzen. The largest boats 
of this type had a capacity of about 200 
tons and carried 3 masts. Length 40 to 90 
ft. Breadth 8.8 to 18.8 ft. Depth 10 to 
13 ft. 

TOP (to). To raise one end, as of a yard 
or boom, higher than the other by means 
of the lifts. 

Fr: Ajyiquer; Ger; Auftoppen; Aufpieken, 
TOP-AND-BUTT planking, a pecu- 
liar way of planking the outside of a ship 
with planks that are widest at one-third the 
length and taper toward the ends, by bring- 
ing the butt of one plank to the top of the 
other so as to make a constant height of 
strake in two layers. 

Fr: Borde d, Joints en Ligne Brisee. 
TOPAS. Member of Asiatic crew serving 
under lascar agreement in the steward's 
department and employed in cleaning and 
sanitary work generally. The “Stock Topas” 
is one who attends to livestock (sheep, goats, 
poultry) carried on board for feeding the 
Asiatic crew. 

TOP BLOCK. A large single iron-bound 
block hung to an eye bolt in the cap tised 
for swaying or striking a topmast. 

Fr: Poulie de Guinderesse; Ger: Wind^ 
reephloch. 

TOP BURTON. A long tackle formed of 
a fiddle or double block and a single block. 
The double block is fitted with a hook, the 
single block with a long strap, hook, and 
thimble. The upper block hoohs to a pend- 
ant at topmast head. The fall is made long 
enough to allow the lower block and hauling 
part to come down on deck. It was formerly 
used for raising or lowering yards, sails, set- 
ting up rigging, and so on. 

Fr: Candelette; Ger: Stdngetalje. 
TOPETO. A Venetian boat originating 
from Chioggia, used as a fish carrier by the 
hragozzi. It is built with flat bottom, is 
wall-sided amidships, and has a long, raked 
bow. Length 23 ft. Breadth 7 ft. 10 in. Inside 
depth 2 ft. 9 in. Draft 4 in. (Typical.) 
TOPGALLANT. 

See Topgallant Sail. 

TOPGALLANT BREEZE. A moderate to 
fresh breeze in which topgallant sails may 
be used. 

Ger: Bramsegelkuhlte ; Bramsegelshrise. 
TOPGALLANT BULWARKS. In a s^- 
ing vessel that part of the bulwarks which 
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extends above the main rail and up to the 
topgallant rail. 

Fr: Bastingages; Ger: Oherschanzkleid. 
TOPGALLANT FORECASTLE. A 
superstructure just abaft the stem. Its height 
is the same as that of the other superstruc- | 
tures, and its length is generally between 
one tenth and one eighth of the ship’s total 
length. 

Ger: Feste Back, 

TOPGALLANT MAST. The mast next 
above a topmast, and may consist of a 
separate spar or a single stick with the 
topmast. Its use is confined to square- 
riggers. 

Fr: Mat de Perroquet; Ger: Bramstdnge. 
TOPGALLANT RAIL. The railing above 
the topgallant bulwarks in sailing vessels. 

Fr: Lisse de Bastingages; Ger: Oher- 
schamkleidreling. 

TOPGALLANT SAIL. A quadrilateral 
sail, square on the head and reached on the 
foot, extended above the topsails in the 
same manner as topsails are extended above 
the lower yards. In modem vessels top- 
gallants are usually divided into upper 
topgallant sail and lower topgallant sail. 
They are seldom made to be reefed, but 
they have buntlines and leechlines. Also 
called topgallant. 

Fr: Perroquet; Ger: Bramsegel. 

See Gaff Topgallant SaiL 
TOPGALLANT SHROUD. The shrouds 
which extend from the topgallant mastheads 
to the outer ends of the topmast crosstrees 
and, in some ships, to the tops. Also called 
topgallant rigging. 

Ft: Hauban de Perroquet; Ger: Branv- 
wanten. 

TOP HAMPER. In sailing vessels refers 
to the upper rigging and spars and to 
unnecessary gear kept aloft — ^in general, to 
articles of outfit such as boats, masts, spars 
or other gear as well as superstructures, 
funnels, ventilators, etc. 

Fr: Fardage; Ger: Ohere Takelage. 

TOP KEEL. The topmost timber of the 
keel in a vessel where, in order to obtain 
the required molded size, the keel is made 
up of two timbers. In such keels the scarfs 
of the two keels are shifted so that there is 
the greatest possible distance between the 
location of the scarfs on the timber in^e- 
diately below. The grain of the two pieces 
should rim at right angles. 

Fr: Contre-Quille; Ger: GegenUel, 


TOP LINING. An extra piece of canvas 
sewed on the after surface of a square sail 
to take the chafe of the top. 

Fr: Tahlier; Ger: Stosslappen. 
TOPMARK. A characteristic shape affixed 
to the top of a buoy or beacon to identify 
it. 

Fr: Toy ant; Ger: Toppzeicken. 
TOPMARK BUOY. A buoy with a top- 
mark upon it, such as a sphere, a cone 
(pointing either up or down), a cage, a dia- 
mond, two cones base to base, two cones 
point to point, and so forth. 

Fr: Bouee d Voyant; Ger: Bakentonne, 
TOPMAST. The spar next above a lower 
mast and below the topgallant mast in a 
square-rigger. In fore-and-aft-rigged vessels, 
the upper and smaller spar. The topmast as 
a separate spar with cap and yoke is now 
obsolete in cruising and racing yachts. 
Smaller trading or fishing vessels only are 
seen with anything but pole masts. 

Fr: Mat de Hune; Mat de Fleche; Ger: 
Marsstdnge; Stdnge. 

See Fidded Topmast, Telescopic Top- 
mast. 

TOPMAST SHROUDS. The shrouds run- 
ning from topmast heads to top rims in 
square-rigged vessels. In fore-and-aft-rigged 
vessels they are extended by crosstrees and 
secured on deck with lanyards or rigging 
screws. Also called topmast rigging. 

Fr: Haubans de Hune; Ger: Stdnge^ 
wanten. 

TOPO. Also toppo. Flat-bottom, half- 
decked sailing and rowing boat, 23 to 34 
ft. long, used in the lagoon fisheries of 
Venice, Mugia, and Zaole (near Trieste). 
The construction of the hull is very similar 
to that of the hattello, with long overhang- 
ing stem, round stern, no keel, deep rudder, 
and 2 thwarts. The rig consists of a portable 
mast stepped at a distance of about one- 
third the total length from the stem and 
fastened with a hasp to the after thwart. 
There are 2 sails, a lug mainsail with boom 
and a jib-headed foresail which tacks down 
to stemhead and sheets amidships. These 
boats fish with a trawl net called grippo. 
Length 34 ft. Breadth 7B ft. Depth inside 
2.8 ft. Crew 1 to 5. (Tsrpical.) 
topping LIFT. See Lift 
TOPPING LIFT BULL ROPE. A wire 
rope used for topping a cargo boom, the 
end of which is fa^ened to a triangular 
! bail or yoke. The hauling part is taken to 
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the niggerhead of a winch. When the boom 
is topped, it is permanently secured by the 
topping lift chain. 

Fr: Martinet; Ger: Baumaufholer, 
TOPPING LIFT CHAIN. A short length 
of close-link chain for securing a cargo der- 
rick at the desired height after it has been 
raised. The upper end is fastened to a tri- 
angular bail or yoke. One of the links at 
the lower end is shackled to a hook bolt, 

Fr: Chaine de Martinet; Ger: Ednge’- 
kette. 

TOPPING LIFT BAIL. A device used 
when topping a cargo boom. It consists of 
a heavy triangular-shaped steel plate with 
a hole at each corner. The topping lift fall 
is shackled to the apex of the bail. A length 
of chain and a bull rope are secured to each 
of the other corners. The boom is topped 
by taking the bull rope to a winch head. 
When the bail comes down near the deck 
as the boom rises, one of the chain links is 
fastened to a hook-bolt in the deck. The 
rope is then taken off the winch head and 
coiled. 

Fr: Palonnier de Martinet; Ger: HerZ’- 
stuck, 

TOPPING LIFT FALL. The fall used 
with a topping lift for raising or lowering a 
boom or derrick, 

Fr: Martinet; Ger; Hdngeseil, 

TOPPING LIFT PURCHASE, A double- 
or treble-block purchase fastened to a top- 
ping lift pendant for raising a derrick. 

Fr: Palan de Martinet; Ger: Hdngetalje, 
TOPPING OFF. 1. The act of stowing 
cargo in the top of a hold or 'tween deck 
to fill in the uppermost portion of the com- 
partment. Bagged cargo is frequently used 
for this purpose. 

2 , Filling up fuel tanks or water tanks 
which are partially full. 

TOP QUARTERS. In an otter trawl, 
those parts of the net where the upper wings 
join the square. ^ 

TOP RIM. The circular sweep which forms 
the edge of a mast top. It covers the ends 
of the crosstrees and trestletrees, and pre- 
vents the chafing of the topsail against them. 

Fr: Guerite; Ger; Marsrand, 

TOP ROPE. See Mast Rope. 

TOPSAIL HALYARD BEND. A knot 
similar to the topsail sheet bend, with the 
addition of an extra turn taken around the 
spar. 

TOPSAIL SCHOONER. See cut page 629. 


TOPSAIL SHEET BEND. A bend wliich 
is used for bending the sheet to the clew of 
a sail. It is not shaken loose by the flapping 
of the sail. Also called studding sail tack 
bend. 

TOPSIDES. The upper part of a ship’s 
sides above the designed waterline up to 
the rail. 

i Fr: Accastillage ; Ger: Obere Seitenteik, 

TOPSIDE SCANTLINGS. 

See Types. 

TOPSIDE TANK. Ballast tanks placed at 
the ship’s side just under the weather deck 
with the twofold object of immersing the 
vessel when traveling light, in order to 
minimize propeller racing, and also of 
reducing what has been recognized in some 
vessels as an excessive amount of initial 
stability, or metaceniric height when light, 
These tanks are formed by a section of the 
deck which acts as topside plating and a 
fore-and-aft bulkhead set diagonally from 
side to deck. Also called gunwale tank, cor- 
ner tank, wing tank, cantilever tank. 

Fr: Ballasts LaUraux; Ger: Seitlicher 
Deckballosttanh ; Topseitentank; 
Flugdta.nk. 

TOP TACKLE. A double purchase used 
in sending a Added topmast up or down, 

Fr: Palan de Guindcrcsse ; Ger: Stdnge* 
windreeptakeL 

TOP TIMBER. In a wooden vessel, the 
timber next above the futtocks in a built-up 
frame. The uppermost timber in a frame. 

Fr : Allonge de Pavois ; Ger : Oherer Auj- 
langer. 

TOP WINGS. The outlying portions of am 
otter trawl net which extend forward from 
the square on each side of the trawl boards. 
Also upper wings. 

Fr : Petite Aile ; Ger : Ohernetz Flugel. 

TORCH CUTTING. 

See Flame Cutting. 

TORNADO, A whirlwind of extreme 
intensity, lasting for about half an hour, and 
advancing with a speed of 20 to 40 miles 
per hour. It has a diameter of 100 to 60C 
yards and carves a belt of complete destruo 
tion along its line of progress. 

Fr: Tomade; Ger; Wirbekturm, 

TORT. The word “tort” in its maritinw 
signification embraces all unlawful or inju- 
rious acts done or committed on the sea o: 
on navigable waters connected with the sea 
Also called maritime tort. Their charaote 
as marine torts and the jurisdiction o 
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Admiralty Courts oyer them depends 
exclusively on the place where they are 
committed. 

Fr: Delit; Ger: Unrechi; Beleidigung. 

The term when used in reference to 
Admiralty ^ jurisdiction is not confined to 
wrongs or injuries committed by direct force 
but also includes wrongs suffered in conse- 
quence of the negligence or malfeasance of 
others where the remedy in common law is 
by an action on the case. 

TORTOLA CUTTER. A Caribbean, 
native-built, decked boat from Tortola, 
Virgin Islands, used for the transportation 
of passengers and goods between the islands. 

The hull is of exceptionally strong con- 
struction, with sawed frames of native 
hardwood, short overhangs, transom stern, 
straight stem, slightly raked, and deep fore- 
foot. There is a small scuttle forward, a 
cargo hatch amidships and steering well aft. 
The rig consists of a short leg-of-mutton 
mainsail, with long foot pd an overlapping 
jib. Sail area of approximately 300 sq. ft. 
on a 20-ft. waterline length. Length, over-all 
21 ft. 6 in.; waterline 18 ft. 2 in. Breadth 
7 ft. 10 in. Draft 3 ft. 8 in. (Typical.) 
TOSHER. Small fishing boat, 18 to 22 ft. 
long, from the west coast of Great Britain, 
yawl-rigged, and used for catching mackerel, 
with trolling lines fastened to long poles. 
The term ‘‘tosher” is also used in a general 
sense to indicate a type of fishing boat 
smaller than another of the same type. For 
instance, the Ramsgate tosher is smaller 
than the Ramsgate smack. The Mevagissey 
tosher is smaller than the Mevagissey stand- 
ard lugger, and so on. 

TOSS. To toss oars means to lift them up 
at the end of a stroke to a perpendicular 
position, with blades fore and aft and 
handles resting in the bottom of the boat. 
It is done either as a salute or preparatory 
to shipping or unshipping in warships’ boats. 

Fr: Mater les Avirons; Ger; Eiemen 
pieken; Riemen Hoch. 

TOT (G. B.). A drinking cup of smaller 
capacity than a half pint, in which the spirit 
ration was served on board ship. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Boujaron. 

TOTAL LOSS. Total loss may be either 
actual, constructive, or presumed. Where 
the subject matter insured is destroyed, or 
so damaged as to cease to be a thing of 
the kind insured, or where the insured is 
irretrievably deprived thereof, there is actual 
total loss. There is also actual total loss 
when a ship is consumed by fixe or destroyed 
by the perils of the sea. 


Fr: Perte Totals; Ger: Totalverlust. 

See Constructive Total Loss, Presumed 
Total Loss. 

TOTAL LOSS ONLY. A phrase used in 
marine insurance policies which exempts the 
underwriters from liability for all partial 
losses. 

Ger: Nur filr Totalverlust. 

TOUCH. The broadest part of a plank 
worked top and butt fashion, or the middle 
of a plank worked “anchor-stock” fashion. 
(Obsolete.) 

TOUCH (to). 1. To graze the bottom 

with the keel for a moment without lessen- 
ing of speed. 

Fr: Toucher; Ger: Beruhren. 

2. To have the weather leeches of the 
sails shake by steering very close to the 
wind. 

Fr: Arriser; Ger: Flattem; Tillen. 

3. To call at a port for a very short time, 
such as for landing or taking passengers; for 
orders, etc. 

Fr: Toucher; Ger: Anlaufen. 

TOURIST CLASS PASSENGER. A 
special class of passenger for whom improve- 
ments in food, accommodation, and facili- 
ties for recreation are provided at passage 
rates slightly above those charged for the 
regular third-class passage. The adoption 
of this new class on the North Atlantic 
routes was due to restrictions placed on the 
immigrant traffic in 1929 which reduced 
considerably the number of aliens admissible 
under United States Immigration Laws. 
TOW. 1. A vessel or a number of vessels 
which are being towed. The word is also 
used to denote a tug towing one or more 
floating structiires, but it refers more par- 
ticularly to the craft which are towed. For 
the purpose of collision liability tug and 
tow in English law are treated as one vessel. 

Fr: Remorque; Ger: Schleppzug; 

Schleppschiff ; Einterhangfakrzeug, 

2. Short and coarse fibers of little value 
separated from the longer and more valu- 
able fibers through “hackling” in the manu- 
facture of rope. Tow is occasionally used 
in the manufacture of inferior qualities of 
rope. 

Fr: Filasse; Ger: Schmickel. 

TOW (to). To draw a vessel through the 
water or pull it along by means of a rope or 
chain. 

Fr: Remorquer; Ger: Schleppen. 

See Towrope. 
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TOWAGE. 1. A port charge against a 
vessel for employment of tugs to assist into 
or out of a harbor, or docking, undocking, 
or shifting from one berth to another within 
the harbor. Towage rates vary with the ton- 
nage of vessel, distance of haul, class of 
. vessel. Also called tugboat charge, towage 
dues. 

Er: Frak de remorqmge; Ger: Schlepp- 
lohn; Schlepperheihilje. 

2. The act of towing. The employment 
of one vessel to expedite the voyage of 
another vessel when nothing more is 
required than the acceleration of her 
progress. 

Er: Eemorquage; Touage; Ger: Schlep- 
pen. 

TOWAGE DUES. 

See Towage. 

TOWAGE LIEN (U. S.). A maritime lien 
for services rendered in towing a ship. In 
Great Britain this lien is not recognized. 
TOWAGE SERVICE. The employment 
of one vessel to aid in the propulsion of or 
to expedite the voyage of another when 
there is no circumstance of peril and nothing 
more is required than the acceleration of 
progress. Unlike salvage, it rests exclusively 
upon a contract duly made between compe- 
tent parties. 

Er: Assistance; Ger: Schlepperbeihilfe. 
TOWBOAT. See Tug. 

TOWER^S LIABILITY CLAUSE (G. B.). 
A special form of ^^Running Down Clause” 
used in British marine insurance policies 
covering tugs and such vessels which habitu- 
ally tow other craft. It covers in full the 
legal liability of the owner of the tug for 
damage done by or to craft in tow of his 
vessel, as well as such liability as he may 
incur through collision of the tug with other 
vessels or fixed or floating structures. 

TOW FORESAIL. A large forestaysail 
considerably overlapping the mainsail; used 
by saihng trawlers when towing their gear. 
TOW HOOK. A large, cast steel hook used 
by tug boats to which the end of the towing 
hawser is made fast. It is usually fitted with 
a compressive spring to absorb the shocks 
on the hawser. Also called towing hook. 
The hook is usually hinged at its shank, and 
is kept in position by a link and tripper 
over the end. The moment the tripper is 
hit upwards, the link disengages from the 
end of the hook and the strain of the rope 
pulls it over on its hinge until the mouth is 


wide open, thus releasing the rope instantly. 
Fr: Crochet de Remorque; Ger: Schlepp- 
haken, 

TOWING AND SALVING CLAUSE. A 

charter party clause giving the vessel liberty 
to tow or be towed, assist vessels in distress 
and deviate for the purpose of saving life 
and property. Also called towage clause. 

TO WINDWARD. Toward the direction 
from which the wind is blowing. Also called 
to the wind. 

Er: A% Vent; Ger: Windwdrts. 

TOWING BEAM. See Tow Rail. 


Towing Bitts 

TOWING BITTS. Bitts on the afterdeck 
of a tugboat, between which the towline is 
led, from the towing engine through the 
towing chock. Also called towing posts, tow- 
ing bollards, timberheads. The towline 
strain can be taken ofl the towing engine by 
the use of tackle led from the towing bitts, 
or the towline can be made up directly to 
the towing bitts. 

Fr: Bittes de remorque; Ger: Schlepp- 
hetinge. 

See Towing Winch. 

TOWING BLOCK. A small iron frame 
used in trawlers and fastened to the top 
of the rail abaft the after gallows on the 
towing side for the purpose of holding the 
drag ropes together and within reach. It 
enables the crew to feel the pull, so that if 
it becomes excessive, the speed may be 
reduced in order to prevent damage to gear. 

Ft: Chien; ipr’er: Sliphaken; Hakentavr 
roller, 

TOWING BOLLARDS. Bollards of larger 
size than the mooring bollards and used for 
fastening a towing hawser. On merchant 
ships the usual practice is to install four 
pairs of towing bollards, two forward and 
two aft. 

Fr: Bittes de remorque; Ger: Schlepp- 
hetinge; Schleppollem, 

TOWING BRIDLE. A heavy chain or 
hawser to the bight of which a towline is 
attached when a vessel is being towed. 

Fr : Branche de Remorque ; Ger : Lenktau, 
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Er: Treuil de Remorquage; Ger: Schlepps 
minde; Trossenwinde. 

In the steam towing machine the pull and 
strain of the tow is heid^ entirely by the 
steam pressure on the pistons. An auto- 
matic control gear, provided with special 
admission and reverse valves, allows under 
normal conditions only sufficient steam to 
hold the tow, the valve being only open a 
small amount. 

When an extra strain comes and causes 
the line to run out, the valve quickly opens, 
checking the run and recovering the line 
through the action of the reverse valve. 
Kemble, T. S., Towing Problems, Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
New York, Transactionsj voi. 17, 1909. 
XOWLINE. 

See Towrope. 

TOW-MENG. A type of Cantonese junk 
employed mostly during the prevalence of 
eastern monsoon winds. Also called monsoon 
junk. It is subdivided into numerous water- 
tight compartments. The hull is built with 
raking V-shaped square bow, with keel 
extending over nearly the forward half- 
length, a round bottom curving up sharply 
at stern, and V-shaped square stern. The 
tow-meng is decked fore and aft, and is 
rigged with 3 masts. Length over-all 63 ft. 
Breadth 14^^ ft. Hold depth 6V2 ft. 

TOW RAIL. Arched iron or wood beam 
carried across the afterdeck of a tug which 
prevents the towrope from sweeping and 
damaging any projections such as skylights, 
cabin tops, and so on. Also called towing 
rail, towing beam. The towing hawser rests 
on these beams when slack. If made of 
iron, towing rails are capped with hardwood 
to protect the towrope. 

Fr: Arceau de Remorque; Ger: Schlepp^ 
hogen; Schleppgalgen. 

TOWROPE. A heavy hawser of fiber or 
wire, by which a vessel tows another ship 
or is towed. Also called towline, towing 
hawser. 

Fr: Remorque; Ger: Schlepptau; 

Schlepptrosse, 

When it is naade of fiber the best boltrope 
is used, the circumference ranging from 6 
in. up. It is manufactured in coils of 200 
fathoms length. Towlines employed by tugs 
are generally veiy large hemp ropes, seldom 
less than 7 in. in circumference. As a rule, 
half of the length is composed of wire as 
being easier to shorten or pay out when 
necessrary, and quicker to slip^ and half of 
either hemp or coir rope which gives the I 
required elasticity. For long, deep-sea tows, I 


I 90 fathoms of 12-in. water-laid A 
coupled to 45 to 60 fathoms of 4^^ 
wire, are also used. A few fathoms of 
are sometimes shackled between the IV 
and wire ropes to form a catenary 
takes up any sudden jerks or strains. 

Up to about 1874, towropes were a 
made of hemp, Mjinila, or coir. Altl 
the two latter possess great elasticity 
internal friction which is caused when 
are stretched quickly wears them out. 1 
hawsers are in this respect much superi 
Manila or coir. As usually made, ] 
hawsers have a maximum stretch of i 
14 per cent before bi'caking and it is 
large stretch which renders hemp so i 
for towing purposes. Steel wire rope 
bines the maximum strength with the ] 
mum of weight. Wire ropes employee 
deep-sea towage are made of 6 strand 
wires to the strand — with hemp center 
circumference 314 to 8 % in. They si 
not be galvanized. The most suitable le 
of towrope is that which permits syn( 
nism between tug and tow. 

Synchronisin is determined by refer 
to the half-lengt hs of tug and tow. The 
tance between the center of the tug and 
tow should be cither a wave lengtl 
some multiple of it. For long distance 
age the towrope is usually homogen 
throughout its length, either all hemp 
Manila, or all wire. Rope springs are 
necessary with a wire rope, providing a j 
able length of the latter is used. 
TOWROPE RESISTANCE. The f 
equal and opposite to the total resist? 
overcome in towing a ship. It equals 
combined frictional resistances of the ed 
air- and wavemaking resistances. The n 
tion which a vessel opposes to an extranc 
force by which it is dragged or dri 
through the water and particularly to , 
ward motion in the direction of the len 
of the vessel. Modern investigation , 
experiments in model basins have led to 
division of the towrope resistance into • 
parts, that is, the residuary resistance i 
the frictional resistance. 

Fr: RSsistance de Carhne; Ger: Schle 
mderstand; Formwiderstand, 
TO-XINH. An open boat of sampan 
similar to the tuyenAuoi from Port Wal 
Bay, Indo-China. It is usually propelled 
a rower who stands forward, and a ecu] 
aft. 

TRABACCOLO, Coasting vessel of 1 
Adriatic Sea, originating from Chioggia, m 
Venice. Their capacity varies from 26 to 1 
tons and their cargoes are usually firewoc 
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boards, and building stone. The rig consists 
of 2 masts without rake. The foresail is a 
dipping lug, the mainsail a standing lug. 
Both sails are boomed. A single headsail 
is carried on a reefing bowsprit. The position 
of the masts is determined as follows: the 
length of hull between perpendiculars is 
divided into nineteen parts and the main- 
mast is stepped at the fifth division counting 
from the stern and the foremast at the 
fifteenth division. The length of foremast 
from heel to hounds is three times the beam 
and the mainmast is 1 ft. 8 in. shorter. The 
bluff-ended hull is built of oak with the 
exception of the clamps, and beams not 
adjacent to hatchways, which are all of 
larch. The deck planking is of pine. The 
fastenings are of galvanized iron. The frames 
are composed of 5 pieces; floor, futtocks, 
and bilge pieces, which overlap and bind 
the futtocks to the floors. In the smaller 
boats bilge pieces are dispensed with. There 
is one large hatch amidships and two small 
ones at the ends. 

Trading trabaccolo: Length between per- 
pendiculars 95 ft. Breadth 19.7 ft. Molded 
depth 7.2 ft. Loaded draft 6.5 ft. Displace- 
ment 150 tons. Sail area 3525 sq. ft. 

Pishing trabaccolo: Length 38 to 71 ft. 
Breadth 9.8 to 16.8 ft. Depth 3.3 to 7 ft. 
Tonnage 8.5 to 39 gross. 

TRACK. A T-shaped device fitted to the 
underside of a gaff, the after side of a mast, 
or to the end of a boom in which slides 
travel up and down or fore and aft as the 
sail is hauled out or hoisted and lowered. 
In square-rigged vessels the same device is 
sometimes fitted on the forward side of the 
mast, thus doing away with the upper top- 
sail and upper topgallant parrels. Also called 
sail track, mast track, railway, tramway. 

Fr; Chemin de Fer; Ger: Gleitschiene; 
Gleithahn. 

TRACK (to). To tow a vessel by a tow- 
line led ashore, 

Fr: Remorquage h la Cordelle; ?jfer: 
Treideln, 

track chart. Blank sheets con- 
structed on the Mercator projection for 
different latitudes, upon which the ship% 
track is plotted during a passage. Also called 
skeleton chart. 

Fr: Routier; Ger: Segelharte; tlberseg- 
ler; Kurskarte. 

TRADE. The waterborne commerce 
between given ports. 


See Board of Trade, Coasting Trade, 
Colonial Trade, Contraband Trade, 
Fishing Trade, Home Trade, Sea- 
Borne Trade, Small Coasting 
Trade. 

TRADE WINDS. One of the great aerial 
currents which form part of the general 
circulation of the atmosphere, and are gov- 
erned by the distribution of pressure. The 
word “trade” in this term means “track” as 
the trade winds are those which keep to a 
fixed track. 

Fr: Vents Alizes; Ger: Passatwinde. 
Hepworth, Dunes and Gold — ^The Trade 
Winds of the Atlantic, Meteorological Office, 
London, 1910. 

TRADING VOYAGE. A marine insurance 
term which refers to a voyage during which 
the vessel is at liberty to touch, stay, trade, 
or go forward and backward at sea. During 
a trading voyage the goods may be put 
ashore temporarily for the purposes of bar- 
ter and returned to the ship after an 
unsuccessful attempt to barter. 

TRADING WARRANTIES. Charter 
party warranty clause which implies that 
the vessel shall remain within the geo- 
graphical boundaries set forth by the under- 
writers. 

Ger: Fahrthegrenzungshlausel. 

TRAFFIC POOL. A method of apportion- 
ing traffic in accordance with agreed per- 
centages between conference lines. It differs 
from the traffic agreement which limits the 
volume of freight that certain lines may 
carry. Its object is to control competition 
between conference lines. 

Ger: Verkehrskonzem. 

TRAFFIC SIGNALS. Port signals which 
include those concerning interruptions of 
traffic; explosive, anchorage or prohibited 
anchorage distinguishing marks ; lock, dock- 
ing, berthing, and bridge signals. 

Fr: Signaux de mouvements de port; Ger: 
y erkehrssignaL 

TRAHANDILLA. A Maltese sailing and 
pulling open boat, rigged with a spritsail. 
TRAIL. To let go the oars of a rowing 
boat, allowing them to swing in the row- 
locks or to be held by small lines until the 
blades, drawn by the onward motion of the 
hoat, hang alongside. 

TRAIL BOARD. Also headboard. 1 . One 
of the ornamental boards extending on each 
side from abaft the hawse to the figurehead 
between the trail knees. 
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2. The close boarding between the bead- 
rails. 

Fr: Frise; Ger: Gallionshrett, 

TRAILING LINE. A small line attached 
to an oar to prevent its loss if let go. It 
is secured to the loom of the oar by an eye 
splice forming a slip noose and to the rising 

in the boat. ^ 

Fr: Sauvegarde d’Aviron; Ger: Riemen 
Bandsel. 

TRAIL KNEE. One of the timbers fur- 
nishing lateral support for the knee of the 
head. There are usually two trail knees on 
each side, reaching from the figurehead to 
abaft the hawse. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Jottereau; Ger: Schloihnie. 

TRAIL NET. In a fleet of drift nets, the 
one farthest from the vessel. 

TRAIN. 

See Fleet, Fleet Train. 

TRAINIERE. 1. An open sailing and row- 
ing boat found in the southern waters of 
the Bay of Biscay, as far as Bilbao. Also 
called trainera or lancha trainera. A few 
specimens of this type are still believed to 
exist, although they are becoming rare 
owing to the large crew required for working 
them. The hull is flat-floored with very fine 
run and round stern. The masts have no 
standing rigging and are held by the step, 
thwart, and halyards. The foremast, placed 
close to the stem, is nearly upright; the 
mainmast is stepped at equal distance from 
stem and stern. It has a pronounced rake aft 
and a mast step so arranged that it can be 
inclined transversely. Length 33 ft. Breadth 
6 ft. Depth 2 ft. 8 in. (Average.) 

It is claimed that by righting the mast to 
windward, the boat is able to carry more 
canvas without reefing than would be the 
case with an ordinary mast step. The main- 
sail, called papayua by the local fishermen, 
is tacked down to a short iron bumkin fast- 
ened just outside the gunwale. When sailing 
close to wind, a rough and ready leeboard 
made of a plank is used. 

2. Steam launch of about 15 to 20 horse- 
power, used on the southern shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, for handling seine nets in 
the sardine fisheries. 

TRAIN FERRY. A ferryboat fitted with 
rail lines for transporting railway cars and 
trucks. Some are double-ended, others are 
open at the stem only, with the bows com- 
pletely closed in and of ordinary ship shape. 
Ft: Bac Porte-Traim; Ger: Eisenbahn^ 
jahre; Eisenhahnfahrschiff, 


"Train Ferries,’’ Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Age, vol. 35 (1930) ; "Transport by 
Train Ferries,” Engineering (London), vol. 
128 (October 4, 1929). 

TRAMMEL. A set net suspended from a 
cork rope and anchored with stones at each 
end. It consists of three curtains of netting 
suspended from* a common cork rope. The 
middle small-meshed net, called a "lint,” 
is sandwiched between two other large- 
meshed nets called "wallings” or "armor- 
ings.” A fish striking either side swims 
through the first wall it encounters, hits 
the second layer, and pushes through one of 
the openings in the third layer to form a 
sack in which it is trapped. The weight and 
struggle of the fish causes the open end of 
the bag to rest on the strands of the guard 
netting which closes it effectively. It is used 
for the capture of ray, plaice, pollack, 
sharks, and so on. 

Fr: Tramail; Ger: Ledderungsnetz ; 

Trammelnetz, 

TRAMONTANA. A cold northerly day 
wind observed in the Adriatic. Also called 
borea, aquilone, rovaio, ventavolo. 

TRAMP. A freight vessel that does not 
run in any regular line but takes cargo 
wherever the shippers desire. Also called 
ocean tramp. Tramp vessels are hired to 
carry cargo of any kind not requiring ves- 
sels of special design. They are operated 
singly over any ocean route and to any 
destination not prohibited by physical con- 
ditions, such as insufficient harbor depth, or 
legal requirements. 

Fr: Tramp; Ger: Unregelmdssiger Fahrer; 

Trampschiff, 

Tramp vessels are chartered either for a 
particular trip or for a stipulated period. 
They usually carry full cargoes of bulky 
commodities, such as coal, ore, grain, sugar, 
also manufactured products such as iron or 
steel which are moved in vessel load lots. 
They are occasionally placed "on the berth” 
by the owners or shipbrokers for smaller 
shipments of general cargo. 

They are built for maximum economy and 
freight capacity without sacrifice for ability 
to enter harbors and channels of every 
water depth, 

Campbell and Ramsay, "Shipowner’s Choice 
of a New Cargo Ship,” Institution of Engi^ 
neers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, Transac- 
tions, vol. 77 (1933-34) ; Runciman, W. L., 
"Tramp Ship Desi^,” North East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
(Newcastle upon Tyne), Transactions, vol. 
I 49 (1932-33). 
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TRAMPING. Sea trade wliich is not con- 
fined to any particular route or harbors but 
which operates to all or any ports of the 
world. 

Fr: Tramping; Ger: Trampschiffahrt. 

See Tramp. 

Hurd, A. S., The Triumph of the Tramp 
Ship, London, 1922; Nuhel, 0., Probleme der 
Trampschiffahrt, Hamburg, 1936. 
TRAMWAY. See Track. 

TRANKI. Open double-ended sailing craft, 
used by divers in the Persian Gulf pearl 
fisheries. 

TRANSFER. 1. The distance gained by a | 
vessel to the right or left of the original track 
from the time the helm is put hard over 
imtil the ship has turned to its new heading. 

2. The movement of cargo between ship 
and wharf. 

TRANSIRE. A customhouse document 
furnished to a coasting vessel in place of 
the normal clearance. It embodies a detailed 
statement of the vessel’s cargo, consignor 
and consignee’s name, and so on, and must 
be signed by the master and countersigned 
by a customs officer. 

Fr: Passavant; Ger: Ausklarierungsschein. 
TRANSIT. 1. The passage of a celestial 
body over a specified meridian of the earth. 
The passage is designated as “upper” transit 
or “lower” transit, according to whether it 
is over that part of the meridian lying above 
or below the polar axis. 

Fr: Passage meridien; Ger: Kulmination. 
2. Two objects (lights, beacons, and so 
on) seen in line with one another are said 
to be “in transit.” 

Fr: Alignement; Ger: Transit; Durch- 
fuhr, 

TRANSIT BEARING. A bearing taken of 
two objects when in line. 

TRANSIT CARGO. Goods on board which 
upon their arrival at a certain port are not 
to be discharged at that port. 

Ft: Marchandkes de Transit; Ger: 
Transitladung, 

TRANSIT PORT. A port where goods 
received are merely en route and from 
which they have to be transferred and 
dispatched to their ultimate destination by 
coasters, river craft, barges, and so on. Also 
called transshipment port. 

Fr: Port de Transit; Ger: Trarmthafen. 
TRANSIT SHED. A covered structure on 
a wharf or quay for the temporary storap 
of goods in transit between ship and rail- 


head or warehouse. Legally the transit shed 
is part of the ship, that is, goods may be 
removed from the ship and placed in the 
shed on the account of the shipowner and 
still be under his control before payment of 
freight and without depriving him of his 
lien on the goods for his freight, as is the 
case when the goods have passed beyond 
the transit shed into a warehouse or into 
consumption. 

Fr: Hangar de Quai; Ger: Kaischuppen 
TRANSOM. 1. In steel ships, the frame- 
work of the stem at the sternpost. The floor, 
frame, and beam which form the aftermost 
transverse member are named, respectively, 
transom floor, transom frame, and transom 
beam. They are usually of heavier scantlings 
owing to the overhang of the counter which 
they support. The transom may be vertical 
or raking. 

Fr: Arcasse; Ger: Heck; Heckwerk. 

2. The upper part of the stem above the 
counter in a square sterned vessel. The trans- 
verse planking which forms the afterend of 
a small square-ended boat. 

Fr: Tableau; Ger: Spiegel. 

3. A seat or couch built at the side of a 
stateroom or cabin. It usually has lockers or 
drawers underneath. Also called transom 
berth. 

Fr: Caisson. 

See Deck Transom, Filling Transom, 
Helm Port Transom. 

TRANSOM BEAM. A deck beam at the 
afterend of the vessel, situated over the 
sternpost and bracketed at each end to the 
transom frame. The cant beams extend 
radially abaft the transom beam. 

Fr: Barrot d' Arcasse; Ger: Heckhalken; 
Warpbalken. 

TRANSOM BOARD. Heart-shaped board 
in cutter-built rowing boats, secured to the 
backboard by horizontal knees. 

Fr: Ecusson; Ger: Heckhalkenplanke. 
TRANSOM FLOOR. A floor connected 
amidships to the top of the sternpost on 
which the heels of the cant frames abut. 

Fr: Varangue d* Arcasse; Ger: Hech> 
balkenplatte. 

TRANSOM FRAME. In wooden hulls, 
one of the horizontal timbers of the stem 
which connects the fashion timbers to the 
sternpost. In steel ships the aftermost frame 
I of the square body. It is riveted to the head 
of the sternpost and from it the cant frames 
radiate. It has a deep floor plate so that the 
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stern framing may be efficiently connected 
by deep brackets. 

Fr: Memhrurc d'Arcasso; Ger: Heck-^ 
spant ; Gillungspant. 



TRANSOM STERN. A form of stern in 
which the upper part of the hull aft termi- 
nates in a large flat surface, vertical, or 
nearly so, and square to the central longi- 
tudinal plane. Also called round-tuck stern. 
Transom-sterned craft have the advantage 


Fr: Transport; Gcr: Trans port schijf. 
TRANSSHIPMENT. The transfer oi 
goods from the vessel stipulated in the con- 
tract of affreightment to another vessel 
before the place of destination has been 
reached. Transshipment without legal 
excuse is a violation of the contract and 
subjects the carrier to liability if the goods 
be lost. In marine insurance, the unnecessary 
transshipment of cargo from one ship to 
another is considered such a variation of 
the risk as to discharge the underwriters of 
the risk unless liberty to transship is given 
by the policy. 

Fr: Transhordement ; Ger: Umladung; 

Verschiffung. 

TRANSVERSE FRAMING. In ship con- 
struction, a system of framing in which 
closely spaced frames of similar scantlings 
are used to provide the main strength fram- 
ing of the ship, upon which the shell, keel, 
and decks are attached, in contradistinction 
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of somewhat longer buttock lines than 
sharp-sterned boats. There is, however, a 
considerable amount of eddy making at the 
tuck if it is much immersed. Transom sterns 
are frequently designed with a slight rake 
aft and if viewed from above may be 
slightly rounded or shaped like a widely 
opened V. 

Fr: Arri^re d Tableau; Ger; Spiegelheck; 

Querholzhedk ; Overholzheck, 
TRANSPORT. A ship owned or hired by 
a state to convey troops, or military or naval 
supplies to their port of destination. 


to longitudinal framing, in which many 
closely spaced longitudinals are used, with 
greater frame spacing, lighter frames, and 
occasional web frames. 

Fr: Construction Transversale ; Ger: 

Querspannung, 

See Frame, Longitudinal Framing. 
TRANSVERSE METACENTER. The 
point of intersection of the vertical through 
the center of buoyancy of a ship in the 
upright position with the vertical through 
a new center of buoyancy when the ship 
has a slight heel. 
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Fr: Metacentre Latitudinal; Ger: Breiies 
Metazentrum. 

TRANSVERSE METACENTRIC 
HEIGHT. Height of transverse metacenter 
above center of gravity, abbreviated as 
G. M. 

Approximate Transverse G. M.: 

Passenger liner 1 to 2 ft. 

Cargo vessel 2 ft. 

Collier 1 ft. 6 in. 

loaded to 10 ft. in ballast 

Tug 11/2 to 2 ft. 

Sailing vessel 3 to 4 ft. 

Trawler 2 to 3 ft. 4 in. 

Fr: Hauteur Metacentrique Transversals; 

Ger: Metazentrische Breitenhohe. 
See Transverse Metacenter. 

TRANSVERSE NUMERAL. The numeral 
which gives the scantlings and spacing of 
the transversely disposed part of a ship’s 
structure, in accordance with classification 
rules. Also called framing-numeral. 

Fr: N ombre Transversal; Ger: Quer- 
nummer, 

TRANSVERSE WAVES. A series of 
waves, produced by the motion of the ves- 
sel, which carry their crests transversely to 
the line of travel. The length of these 
waves bears a definite relation to the speed 
of the ship. One set is produced at the bow, 
another at the stern. 

Fr: y agues Transversales ; Ger; Quer^ 
laufende Wellen, 

TRAP. 

See Pish Trap, Flapper. 

TRAPEZOIDAL RULE. A mathematical 
rule used in ship calculations for computing 
the area of curvilinear figures. The base line 
is divided into any number of convenient 
equal parts and perpendiculars are erected 
meeting the curve. To half the sum of the 
first and last perpendiculars the sum of all 
the ihtermediate ones is added; the sum 
multiplied by the common interval gives 
the area. 

Fr: Regie des Trapezes; Ger: Trapez- 
regel, 

TRAP NET, An inshore fishing apparatus 
consisting of a series of funnels, with their 
mouths kept open by hoops, opening into 
each other and finally closing into a sack 
forming a trap. The whole is covered by 
netting and the fish coming from either 
direction are led to the trap by a leader 
extended on stakes running from the shore. 
This type of net, of which there are many 


variations is fastened to the bottom. Also 
called fyke net. 

Fr: Verveux; Ger: Reuse. 

TRAVELER. The ring of a sheet block 
which travels on a deck or boom horse. An 
iron ring, thimble, or strap which travels on 
a spar, a bar, or a rope. 

Fr: Rocambeau; Ger: Leitenring. 

See Boom Traveler, Clew Traveler, Jib 
Traveler. 

TRAVELING BACKSTAY. A backstay 
fitted to a traveler on the topmast by which 
the mast is supported at the place to which 
the topsail yard is hoisted. It was used with 
single topsails. 

Fr: Faux Galhauban; Ger: Borgpardune. 
TRAVELING MARTINGALE. A mar- 
tingale fitted to the bowsprit of a small 
vessel, used only when the jib is set. 
TRAVERSE. To lay athwart, as a yard or 
spar. 

Fr: Croiser; Ger: Kreuzen. 

TRAVERSE BOARD. A board formerly 
used for recording the ship’s course during a 
watch. It consisted of a disk or board 
marked with all the points of the compass, 
and ha\dng eight holes bored upon each 
point. The course for each half hour was 
noted by placing a peg in one of the holes 
corresponding to the ship’s course. 

Fr: Renard; Ger: Pinnkompass; Besteck^ 
kompass. 

TRAVERSE SAILING. A variety of 
plane sailing in which the ship makes two 
or more courses in succession, the difference 
of latitude and departure being added alge- 
braically and a single resultant course and 
distance found. 

Fr: Route Moyenne; Gter: Koppelkurs 
segeln. 

TRAVERSE TABLE. A table giving the 
difference of latitude and departure corre- 
sponding to any given course and distance. 
It contains the lengths of the two sides 
of a right-angle triangle, for every degree 
of course, and for every mile of the hypote- 
nuse up to a maximum distance which varies 
in different publications. 

Fr: Table de Point; Ger: Koppeltafel; 
Grad- und Btrichtajel. 

TRAWL. A large conical net made of 
Manila, cotton, or hemp twine. It has its 
lower part cut well back in the form of a 
U so that the fish when distributed are 
already enclosed at the sides and top. The 
lower edge is fitted with a heavy ground 
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rope, with the object of preventing the 
escape of fish underneath the net. Toward 
the narrow end of the net there is the cod 
end or trap in which the fish are finally 
caught. 

Fr: Chalut; Ger: Grundschleppnetz ; 
Kune; Schleppnetz, 

See Beam Trawl, Herring Trawl, Otter 
Trawl, Paranza Trawl, Shrimp 
Trawl, Spanish Trawl. 

The size of a trawl depends upon the 
dimensions and power of the towing vessel, 
the largest being about 250 ft. long by 125 
ft. wide at the opening. The size of meshes 
varies from V 2 in. from knot to knot in the 
pocket, to 3 in. in other parts. Manila is 
employed where rough work has to be done 
as in the otter trawl and larger beam trawls, 
cotton and hemp in the smaller beam trawls 
and shrimp trawls. 

See Long Line. 

TRAWL BEAM. See Beam Trawl. 
TRAWL-BOARD SHACKLE, A shackle 
fitted with a flat and square-headed screw 
pin, with which the trawl warp is attached 
to the otter board. Also called warp shackle. 
TRAWL BRIDLE. One of the ropes con- 
necting the beam of a trawl to its warp or 
main rope. They are shackled to swivel 
eyebolts on the trawl heads. 

Fr: Bras de Chalut; Ger: BreideL 
TRAWL DOOR. 

See Otter Board. 

TRAWLER. A sail- or mechanically-pro- 
pelled vessel engaged in sea fisheries with 
a drag net, the most modern development 
of which is the otter trawl. Also called 
dragger. Modem deep-sea trawlers are 
single-screw steam or motor vessels designed 
with high sheer forward, in order to provide 
a dry fore deck upon which the dressing and 
sorting of the catch is carried out at sea, 
and low freeboard aft to reduce the vertical 
movement in the warps to a minimum. The 
after deck is raised from the trawl winch 
aft. Deck ponds for holding the fish after 
the pocket of the trawl net has been emptied 
on deck are provided in the well. The crew 
is housed in the forecastle. The size of 
draggers has been greatly increased due to 
the greater distance covered to reach fiishing 
grounds, and to the larger cargoes of fish 
brought to port as compared to former 
times. Their length ranges from 75 to 260 
ft. with a horsepower of 100 to 1200 and a 
free speed of 8 to 12 knots. Owing to the 
additional strain imposed on the hxill when 


towing the fishing gear in rough weather, 
the scantlings are usually in excess of the 
requirements for trading vessels of the 
same tonnage. The speed of the vessel when 
towing is usually between 2^ and 5 knots 
depending on weather conditions and nature 
of sea bottom. ^ 

Fr: Chalutier; Ger: Schleppfischer. 

See Line Trawler, Side-Set Trawler. 
Nicholas, W. H. C., Evolution of the Mod- 
ern Steam Trawler, Institution of Naval 
Architects, Transactions, vol. 77 (1935) ; 
Schleufe, F., ^'Neuzeitliche Fischdampfer,” 
Werft, Reederei, Hajen, vol. 19 (February, 
1938) ; Taylor, A. H., “Fishing Vessel 
Design,” Institution of Naval Architects 
(London), Transactions, vol. 85 (1943). 
TRAWLER BOAT. A small boat used in 
the winter trawl fisheries on the coast of 
Virginia and North Carolina. These boats, 
originally built for oyster and crab dredg- 
ing in lower Chesapeake Bay, are generally 
from 40 to 50 ft. long, 12 to 16 ft. broad, and 
have a draft of 5 to 6 ft. Their deadweight 
capacity is about 20,000 pounds. They work 
with an otter trawl. Their catch consists 
chiefly of scup, croaker, flounder, and sea 
bass. 

TRAWLER DRIFTER. A North Sea type 
of. fishing vessel fitted out for trawling or 
drifting. Fittings include not only the usual 
trawl gallows and winch but also a lowering 
mast, a special compartment for stowing 
the fleet of nets, and the necessary fittings 
at the bow for paying out the warp. 
Trawler drifters are thus equipped to enable 
them to use drift nets during the herring 
season, which is of brief duration, and sub- 
sequently to be used as trawlers. 
TRAWLER’S KNOT. A netting knot of 
the single sheet bend type used by North 
Sea fishermen. Also known as herring knot, 
round knot, ’beating knot. 

TRAWL GALLOWS. Four strong fittings 
placed on both sides of a trawler, generally 
formed by an H bar with bracket attach- 
ments to the deck. The purpose of the gal- 
lows is to raise the otter boards when work- 
ing the trawl. Each gallow is provided with 
a heavy steel pulley at the top, through 
which the trawl warp is rove, 

Ft: Potence de Chalut; Ger: Fischnetz- 
galgen; Fischgalgen, 

See Otter Board. 

TRAWLHEAD. A strong heart-shaped 
iron frame fitted at each end of a trawl 
beam. The lower part is caHed the shoe. 
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The after side is straight and slopes upward the ground. The shoe of the trawlhead is 
from the hindmost point or heel and then generally made of double thicknesses. Also 
curves down in a single unbroken arc, which called head iron, trawl iron, runner, 
forms the front of the frame, to join the Fr: Palin de Chalut; Ger: Klatie; Biigel. 



Motor Trawler. {Courtesy Shipbuilding and Shipping Record) 
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or beam. The speed of the net over the sea 
bottom must be sufficient to prevent the 
caught fish from escaping through the open- 
ing or mouth of the net. On the other hand, 
if the speed is excessive the net will not 
keep to the bottom and thus becomes 
inefficient. The speed of a trawler when 
fishing should be between 2 and 5 knots per 
hour, this being the effective speed over 
the bottom, due allowance being made for 
tidal currents. A thorough knowledge of the 
nature of the sea bottom and of the currents 
prevailing on the fishing grounds is essen- 
tial for trawling operations to be carried 
out successfully. 

To begin trawling the vessel is maneu- 
vered until she gets the wind on the beam. 
The net is then put over on the lee side. 
The forward otter board is lowered first, 
about 10 fathoms of the drag rope attached 
to this board being run out before the winch 
barrel controlling the other drag rope is 
put into operation. Both ropes are then run 
out simultaneously until the net is at a 
suitable distance from the vessel, depending 
on the local depth of water. The main bar- 
rels of the winch are then put out of action 
by means of a clutch gear and the drag 
ropes are pulled sideways inboard by a 
messenger chain worked from the winch 
drums so that they may be attached to the 
after towing bollard on that side of the 
ship oyer which the net was lowered. 

When the net is being hauled on board 
these operations are repeated in the reverse 
order. When the net has been pulled along- 
side it is finally hoisted above deck by 
heaving apparatus provided at the mast- 
head. When in this position the end of the 
pocket is unlaced and the fish allowed to 
fall in the deck ponds. Sailing trawlers 
rarely work in depths over 20 fathoms. 
Steam and motor vessels frequently work 
in depths of 200 fathoms, and commercial 
trawling in 500 fathoms is not unknown. 

Fr: Ohalutage ; Ger: Schleppnetzfischerei ; 

Kurrenfischerei. 

Alexander-Moore-Kendall, Otter Trawl 
Fishery, United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
Document no. 816, Washington, 1915. 
TRAWL IRON. 

See Trawlhead. 

TRAWL NET. 

See Trawl. 

TRAWL WARP, The rope or ropes by 
means of which a trawlnet is towed through 
the water. Beam trawls are towed by a j 


single warp attached to the trawl bridle. 
The ends of the bridle are shackled to the 
trawlheads. It is usually a four-strand 
cable-laid white Manila rope. Otter trawls 
are worked with two wire warps of 2^= or 
2 % in. in circumference although in some 
small boats a bridle is used, which makes 
for easy maneuvering when working in 
fleets. Also called drag rope. 

Fr: Fu7ie; Ger: Schlcpptau; Schlepp^ 
leine, 

TRAWL WINCH. A steam or electric 
winch especially designed to meet the 
requirements of trawling operations. It is 
provided with two large barrels, one for 
each warp, which can be worked together or 
separately by the action of clutches. A small 
gypsyhead on each side is provided for the 
final hoisting of the net on board and also 
for pulling the drag ropes sideways. 

Fr: Treuil de PSche; Ger: Netzwinde, 

Trawl winches vary in size according to 
the depths which are likely to be encount- 
ered on the fishing grounds and the size of 
the vessel. They arc provided with coiling 
gear for the warps placed on the forward 
side of the winch which consist of vertical 
rollers running on a horizontal track. These 
rollers are connected through rack and 
pinion to a hand wheel abaft the winch from 
which they receive their motion. Motor 
trawlers of small size with engines develop- 
ing up to about 200 bhp. have usually the 
winch directly connected to the main 
engines in order to avoid the installation of 
a _ separate motor. The operation of the 
winen in this case is effected by a pulley 
and belt drive operated from the forward 
end of the main shaft which, through a 
second fore-and-aft shaft placed at deck 
level, drives the winch through gearing. 
“Electric Winch for Trawls,” Engineer (Lon- 
don), vol. 163, no. 4231 (1937). 

TRAWL WIRE. 

See Spreader. 

TRAY, A small rectangular wooden plat- 
form made of heavy boards and with a 
coaming of 8 to 12 in. high all around. 
A line fastened at each corner connects to 
a ring at the point of attachment of the 
cargo hook. It is used for loading and 
unloading small case goods such as lard, 
fruit, canned milk, etc. Also called skip, 
platform sling, scow. 

Fr; Plateau; Ger: Tro 0 , 

TREAD, The length of a vesseks keel. 
TREATY PORT. On the China coast, a 
harbor or town where foreigners were 
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allowed to trade. Many so-called treaty 
ports are interior cities. (Obsolete.) 

Pr: Port a Traite; Ger: Vertragshafen, 
En-Sai Tai, Treaty Ports in China, New 
York, 1918. 

TREBLE BLOCK. A block with three 
sheaves. 

Fr: Poulie Triple; Ger: Dreischeihiger 
Block. 

TREBLE PLANKING. A method of 
planking which calls for the laying of two 
inner layers of planking laid diagonally in 
opposite directions from sheer to keel, and 
one thicker outer layer of fore-and-aft 
planking. The combined diagonal and fore- 
and-aft planking increases the longitudinal 
strength while at the same time reducing 
the total weight of the hull as compared 
with ordinary planking. Reductions in 
frames, scantlings, and broader spacing are 
permissible with this system. A saving in 
hull weight of 10 to 11 per cent has been 
attained. 

Fr: Borde Triple; Ger: Dreifache 
Beplankung. 

TREBLE PURCHASE. A tackle consist- 
ing of two treble blocks. It is so reeved 
that its standing and hauling parts both 
come out of the center sheave in each block, 
and the standing part is made fast to a 
becket or lug in the tail of the block 
through which the hauling part is led. Also 
called threefold purchase. 

Fr: Caliome d Trois Reas; Jjfer: Drei- 
scheibiger Gien. 

TREBLING. Strengthening planks put on 
a wooden vessel’s bows to enable her to 
withstand more efficiently the pressure of 
ice, 

Ger: Eisverstdrkung. 

TREENAIL. A cylindrical pin of hard 
wood used for fastening planks or timbers. 
Treenails are often made of oak and teak- 
wood, but the best material is locust, on 
account of its great durability, toughness 
and freedom from shrinkage. Treenails are 
used for outside planking below waterline. 
They are driven from the outside through 
the ceiling, and are wedged at both ends. 

Fr: Goumable; Ger: Holznagel; Dub el. 

There are three types of treenails. The 
first is straight and is driven in a hole about 
1/16 in. smaller than the treenail. The 
second has one half sized about % in. smaller 
than the other half. The third type is 
tapered. On account of the large diameter of 
holes they require, treenail fastenings are 


not adopted as a rule for vessels of less 
than about 50 tons. 

TREENAIL WEDGE. A small oak wedge 
inserted at each end of a treenail to increase 
its holding power. 

Fr: Epite; Ger: Deutel. 

TREM ANNIN GAR. An open boat from the 
Island of Gotland (Sweden) engaged in the 
drift-net herring fishery. The tremannigar 
or “three men boat” is so called because it 
is handled by a crew of 3. The boat 
has a fine sheer, deep keel, curved stem and 
stempost with pronounced rake. It is 
clinker-built with 7 strakes to a side, 15 
frames, and 5 thwarts. The rig consists of 2 
masts with spritsails and jib tacking to 
stemhead. Length over-all 25 ft. 2^ in. 
Beam 6 ft. 7 in. Depth 2 ft. 6^^ in. (T 3 T)icaI.) 
TRENCH. A narrow and elongated depres- 
sion of the sea bottom lying along the edge 
of a continent. 

Fr: Fosse; Ger: Graben, 

TREND. 1. The angle made by the anchor 
cable with the line of the keel. 

Fr: Gisement; Ger: Richtung. 

2. The lower part of the shank of an 
anchor measured at a distance from the 
throat equal to the length of one of the 
arms. 

TRERORING. 

See Sunmorsbat 

TRESTLETREES. Fore-and-aft framing 
resting on the hounds of a lower mast or 
topmast, and supporting the weight of the 
crosstrees and top. The fid of the mast above 
rests on the trestletrees. Also called trestles. 

Fr: Elongis; Ger: Ldngssalings. 

TRET. Allowance for ordinary wear and 
tear or depreciation during a voyage. 

TRIAL RANGE. 

See Measured Course. 

TRIAL TANK. A tank in which experi- 
ments on the resistance of ships are carried 
out by towing ship models, in accordance 
with the theory of mechanical similitude. 
Also called towing tank, model tank. Trial 
tanks are usually of sufficient length to give 
the model a free run on a distance from 
300 ft. to 1000 ft. To this length are added 
a basin, and a pit at one end, for con- 
venience in adjusting the model and over- 
hauling the towing carriage. The tanks are 
20 to 40 ft. wide and 10 to 20 ft. deep. The 
models are commonly 12 to 20 ft. long and 
are made to scale. The towing carriage is a 
large steel bridge 5 to 45 tons in weight 
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which spans the tank just above water level 
and can be driven at high speeds along it 
upon leveled rails fixed to the tank walls. 
The carriage carries the experimenter with 
the measuring apparatus. The model is 
towed through the water at various speeds, 
its resistance is measured and the wave 
patterns it creates in the water are filmed 
and studied. This enables the naval archi- 
tect to see whether the ship will attain the 
desired speed economically. If not, changes 
in hull form are made on the model and the 
model is again tested. 

Tr: Bassin d’essai de carenes; Ger: ikfo- 
delltank ; Y ersuchstank ; Schlepp- 
rinne. 

See Model Basin. 


ance,” North East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon 
Tyne), TraiisaciionSj 1926; Weingart, W., 
Die Pratiksche Aiiswertung von Probe- 
fahrten und Reiseergebnisscn,” Werjt, Ree- 
der ei, Hafen, vol. 7 (1927), p. 122. 
TRIANGLE OF POSITION. 

See Astronomical Triangle. 

TRIATIC STAY. 1. In mechanically pro- 
pelled vessels, a wire extending from the 
fore- topmast to the main topmast or from 
the fore-topmast to the top of the stack, 
used for signaling. Also called signal stay. 

2. A wire secured to the topmast head 
of a fore-and-aft rigged vessel and leading 
to the lower masthead of the mast next 
abaft it^ acting as a support to the topmast. 



Davidson, K. M., *‘A. Towing Tank for 
Small Models,” Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, Transactions, vol. 
44 (1936) ; Saunders, H. E., “The Prediction 
of Speed and Power of Ships,” United 
States Navy Department, Washington 
(1933). 

TRIAL TRIP. A trip during which suc- 
cessive runs in opposite directions on a 
measured mile are made in order to ascer- 
tain the capabilities and efficiency of the 
propelling machinery when under full power. 
It also gives the speed, maximum horse- 
power developed by the engines, and the 
consumption of fuel necessary to obtain the 
speed and power. 

Fr: Voyage d’Essai; Ger; Prohefakrt, 

See Progressive Trials. 

Baker, G. S., “Measured Mile Trials,” North 
East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon Tyne), Trans- 
actions, 1923; Stevens, E. A., “Practical 
Methods of (Conducting Trials of Vessels,” 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers (New York), Transactions, 1909; 
Telfer, E. V., “The Practical Analysis of 
Merchant Ship Trials and Service Perform- 


Fr: Etai de Chouque; Ger: Toppreep, 

TRICE. 

See Bobstay Trice, Tricing Line. 
TRICE (to). To haul up or lift by meani^ 
of a lashing or line. 

Fr: Retrousser; Relever; Ger: Aufholen. 
TRICING LINE. 1. In a fore-and-aft- 
rigged vessel, a line which draws up a sail. 

2. A small rope used for hauling up or 
tricing up any object either to stow it or 
get it out of the way. 

Fr: Lhve-Nez; Ger: Auf holer; Schlapp- 
gording, 

TRICING STAY. A guiding rope running 
parallel to a mast, to which the edge of a 
sail is attached by a number of hanks so 
that it can travel up and down when 
required. Also called bight stay, leader. 

Fr: Mat de Corde; Ger: Segelleiter, 
TRICK. A period of two hours of the 
helmsman at the wheel. A turn or spell of 
duty. 

Ft: Tour; Tour de Barre; Ger: Dienst- 
zeit; Torn; Rudertom, 
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TRICOLORED LANTERN. A lantern 
carried by mechanically propelled vessels 
engaged in trawling, as required by the 
Rules of the Road. It shows a white light 
from right ahead to two points on each 
bow, and a green and red light over an arc 
of the horizon from two points on each bow 
to two points abaft the beam on the star- 
board and port sides respectively. 

Er: Fanal Tricolore; Ger: Dreifarben- 
lateme. 

TRIGGER BAR. See Tumbler. 

TRIM. The longitudinal deviation of a 
vessel from her designed waterline at a 
given draft. The condition of a ship with 
reference to her longitudinal position in the 
water. The difference between the draft 
forward and aft. 

Fr: Assiette; Ger: Trimm, 

See Cork Light Trim, Moment to Alter 
Trim, Sailing Trim, Veering Trim. 
TRIM (to). 1. To haul or dispose the 

yards and sails in such a manner that the 
wind strikes them at the desired angle. 

Fr: Orienter; Ger: Stellen; Trimmen; 
Kanten. 

2. To work a piece of timber into proper 
shape by means of an ax or adze. 

Ger: AiLsrusten, 

3. To arrange the weights in a vessel in 
such a manner as to obtain desired immer- 
sion at the bow and stem. 

Fr: Arrimer; G^r: Verstauen; Trimmen, 

See Trimming. 

TRIM BY THE HEAD. A vessel is said 
to trim by the head when its draft forward 
is greater than aft. 

Fr: Piquer; en Centre Difference; Ger! 
Ko'pjiastig, 

TRIM BY THE STERN. A vessel is said 
to trim by the stem when it draws more 
water aft than forward. 

Fr: Sur Cul; en Difference; Ger: Steuer- 
lastig, 

TRIMMER (G. B.). A man employed in 
the boiler-room force to trim and transfer 
coal from the bunkers to the firing plat- 
form. Also called coal passer. He assists the 
firemen in cleaning fires, in the removal of 
ashes from the fireroom and in other fire- 
room work, thereby acquiring the primary 
experience necessary to qualify as fireman. 
The trimmers usually number two thirds of 
the firemen. 

Fr: Soutier; Ger: Kohlentrimmer ; 

Kohlenzieher, 

See Self-Trimmer. 


TRIMMING. The shoveling of bulk cargo 
such as coal, grain, or ore into the different 
holds, or parts thereof, which cannot be 
reached by gravity fiow. Bulk grain is 
trimmed or shoveled together to facilitate 
filling into bags or discharging by bucket 
or pneumatic elevator. 

Fr: Arrimage a la Pelle; Ger: Trimmen. 
TRIMMING HATCH. Small hatch 
pierced in the ’tween decks of a vessel load- 
ing grain in bulk, through which grain is 
poured so as to bring it close up to the 
deck at the sides. Also called trimming hole. 

Ger: Trimmluke. 

TRIMMING TANK. The tanks situated 
at the bow and stem of a vessel, used fre- 
quently for adjusting the trim, on account 
of their large leverage about the center of 
flotation. 

Fr: Caisse (P Assiette; Ger: Trimmtank, 

See Peak Tank. 

TRIM NET (G. B.). A bag net similar to 
the stow net, but much smaller and with a 
triangular-shaped opening. 

TRINITY HOUSE. The Corporation of 
Trinity House is an association of British 
mariners dating back to 1514, specially con- 
cerned with the lighting, buoying, and pilot- 
age on the coasts of England. Its practical 
duties are the erection and maintenance of 
lighthouses, light vessels, buoys, and bea- 
cons. In Scotland the same duties are per- 
formed by the Northern Lighthouse Board 
and in Ireland by the Irish Lighthouse 
Board. Trinity House also has the care and 
supervision of pilots in England. It is man- 
aged by a board whose members are known 
as the ‘"Elder Brethren,” two of whom are 
elected from the Navy and eleven from the 
Merchant Service. The Elder Brethren or 
Trinity Masters act as nautical assessors in 
Admiralty courts. 

Barrett, C. R. B., Trinity House of DepU 
ford, London, 1893; Mayo, W. H., Trinity 
House, London, 1905. 

TRINITY HOUSE FLAG (G. B.). The 
flag of the Master of Trinity House. It 
has the red cross of St. George on a white 
groimd, with an ancient ship on the waves 
in each quarter. In the center is a shield 
with the same device, surmounted by a lion. 
TRINITY MASTERS (G, B.). Name 
given to the Elder Brethren of Trinity 
House Corporation, summoned in actions of 
collision, damage, salvage and other actions 
involving nautical questions, at the request 
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of the parties or by order of the Admiralty 
court. Their duties are purely advisory. 
Trinity masters act as nautical assessors in 
the House of Lords, the Admiralty Division 
of the High Court of Justice, and the Court 
of Session in Scotland. 

TRINKET. The uppermost sail, topgallant 
or royal, in a square-rigged ship. 
TRINQUART. Small fishing boat used on 
the coasts of Normandy during the herring 
season. 

TRIP. A single or one-way journey. Also 
called crossing. 

Fr: Travcrsce; Gcr: Einmalige Fahrt. 

See Maiden Trip, Trial Trip. 

TRIP (to). 1. To swing a yard or spar to 
a vertical position for lowering. 

Ger: Trippen. 

2. To raise an anchor from its bed at the 
bottom by hauling on a line previously 
made fast to the crown. 

3. To swing a yard into a perpendicular 
position by using a tripping line. 

Fr; Apiquer; Ger: Kaien. 

A To trip a topmast: to hoist it suffi- 
ciently to allow the fid to be knocked out 
preparatory to housing or lowering. 

Fr: Soulager; Ger: Luften, 

5. To let go, such as an anchor from the 
anchor bed. 

TRIP CHARTER. A charter party used 
when a vessel is chartered for a single 
voyage. The owner retains and operates his 
vessel; his payment is based upon the 
amount of cargo transported, in terms of 
tons or any other cargo unit. Also called 
voyage charter. 

Fr: Ajjretement au Voyage; Ger: Reise- 
befrachtung. 

TRIP HALYARDS. A rope or tripping 
line used for bringing the yard of a fore- 
and-aft topsail to the desired angle. 
TRIPLE-EXPANSION ENGINE. A 
multiple-expansion steam reciprocating 
engine in which the expansion is conducted 
in two stages, there being one high-pressure 
cylinder, one intermediate-pressure cylinder, 
and one or two low-pressure cylinders. 
TRIPOD MAST. A mast made of three 
legs. Tripod masts permit the lower rig- 
ging to be omitted. The two after legs, 
which take the place of the rigging, are con- ! 
nected to the masthead below the trestle- 
trees- 

Fr: Mdt Tripode; Ger: Drdbeinmmt, 


TRIPPING BRACKET. One of the flat 
bars or plates placed at various points on 
deck girders, stiffeners, or beams as a rein- 
forcement to prevent their free flanges from 
turning. 

TRIPPING GEAR. 

See Tumbler. 

TRIPPING LINE. 1. A line fastened to 
the point or apex of a drogue or sea anchor 
for hauling it on board of the boat. 

2. A line fastened to the fluke of the 
anchor. Used on rocky bottom where the 
flukes may be caught and cannot be dis- 
lodged by the pull on the cable. The free 
end is fastened to a buoy. 

Fr: Orin; Ger: A7ikcrhojereep. 

3. A small line fastened to the snotter of 
a light yard when sent down for guiding it. 
Also called squilgee, fancy line. 

Fr: EaUhreu; Retenue; Ger: Aufhol- 
leine; Trippleine. 

TRIPPING LINK. A link consisting of a 
hook closed by a ring, and opened by a pull 
on a tripping line. Also called sliphook, 

Fr: Echappement; Ger: SUphaken, 
TRIPPING PALM. Projecting pieces fit- 
ted on the head of a stocklesa anchor causing 
the flukes to turn about their axis when the 
anchor is down and a pull comes on the 
cable. Also called canting piot?e. 

Fr: Bessaut; Ger: SchlagstUck. 

TRIP SHORE. One of several shores 
installed under the after end of the keel 
of a ship about to be launched when the 
keel blocks and cribbings have been 
removed. They assist in supporting the 
weight in the area below high-water 
level up to the time of launching. They 
have rounded ends and fall down as the 
ship begins to move. Also called tumble 
shore, 

Fr: Biquille; Bonhomme; ChandelU; 
Gcr: Falktutze. 

TRIP STOPPER. A short chain secured 
with eyebolts to the ship's side and used 
for canting a stocked anchor in letting go. 

Fr: MouUleur. 

See Stock and Fluke Fashion. 
TROCHOID AL "WAVE. A wave, the con- 
tour of which is the curve traced out by 
a point on a radius of a circle, when the 
latter is rolled on the underside of a given 
line. This is the wave contour which is 
usually adopted for use in connection with 
longitudinal strength calculations of bend- 
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ing moments acting upon a vessel among 
waves. 

Ft: Eoule Trochdide; Ger; Trochoide 
Welle, 

TROINIK. A double-ended, open boat 
employed by the Samoyeds in the fisheries 
of the White Sea, It consists of a dugout 
basis with two strakes of sewed planking on 
each side. There are 4 to 6 transverse ribs 
by which the wash strakes are fastened to 
the dugout basis. The thickness is about 
three quarters of an inch at bottom and 
three eighths at the sides of the dugout. 


albacore. There is a wide range of design. 
In northern California the boats have the 
Itaiian-style clipper bow. The Columbia 
River type is a “double-ender’’ about 25 
ft. long with low cabin forward and usually 
fished by one man. Farther north, the ellip- 
tical stern is usually found with raised fore 
deck merged into the pilot house. This is 
a larger type with a length of 35 to 40 ft. 
and accommodations for 2 or 3 men. The 
largest boats with a length of 45 ft. or more 
are listed as albacore boats and carry a 
larger crew than is necessary for salmon 



Two bilge logs are fitted for dragging the 
boat over the ice. Propulsion is assured by 
oars. A long sweep is used for steering. A 
portable mast with spritsail is used in fair 
winds. Length 13 to 19 ft. Breadth 1.9 to 
2.8 ft. (Average.) 

TROLL. 

See Trolling Line. 

TROLLER. Generic name for a power 
boat, sailboat or rowboat used for trolling. 
Also called trolling boat. The seagoing 
troller is decked and fitted with a motor of 
sufficient power to drive it at a normal 
working speed of 7 to 8 knots. On the 
Pacific coast of North America trollers are 
the most numerous class of craft to be 
found. They troll for salmon, tuna, and 


trolling. Some of these accommodate 8 to 
10 men and are propelled by engines of 
100 hp. or more. 

The wooden hull is strongly built with 
slightly rounded stem, straight keel and 
canoe, elliptical, or transom stern. The 
pilot house is located amidships with raised 
fore deck or cabin trunk forward and fish 
hold aft. At the extreme stem is a trolling 
cockpit 2 to 3 ft. deep which in some craft 
is provided with a steering wheel and motor 
controls. The rig consists of a small mast 
with derrick stepped just aft of pilot house. 
Some boats carry a jib-headed stead 3 dng 
sail. 

TROLLING. A method of fishing which 
consists essentially in dragging through the 
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water a bait or bright object to which a 
hook is attached. Also called whiffing, rail- 
ing. It is employed for the capture- of 
predaceous surface-feeding fishes such as 
albacore, blue fish, tarpon, tuna, bonito, and 
various species of mackerel. This method of 
fishing is carried out by rowboats, sailing 
boats, and power boats. The rowboat trollers 
use but one line attached to a thwart and 
trailing out from the stern of the boat. The 
arrangement of trolling gear in sailing and 
power boats varies widely but the lines are 
generally attached to wooden poles rigged 
out on each side. French tunny boats from 
Brittany carry one set of poles. Northern 
Pacific salmon motor-trollers carry two sets 
of poles: two bow poles about 20 ft. long 
and a second pair winged out amidships, 
each 30 ft. long. An extra pole is carried at 
the stern. The hooks are baited in some 
instances, but artificial lures such as metal 
spoons, Japanese feathers, and horsehair, 
are mostly used. While a first-class trolling 
vessel can ride out a heavy gale, fishing is 
impossible in heavy weather and is brought 
virtually to a standstill when the sea is 
rough. The best speed for working the gear 
is from 4 to 5 knots. 

Fr: Piche aux Lignes Tratnantes; Ger: 
Schleppangelfischerei, 

TROLLING LINE. One of the lines used 
in troll fishing or trolling, and carried by 
the fish poles winged out on each side of 
a trolling boat. Also called troll. Trolling 
lines are usually made of hard-laid cotton 
with smaller linen leader lines followed by 
a piano wire leader to the spoon or bait. 

Fr: Ligne Trainante; Ger: Laujangel- 
leine; Schleppangelleine ; SchiesS’- 
leine. 

In order to control the depth of fishirj.g, 
sinkers of spherical or oval shape are 
attached to the lines, A boat usually carries 
an assortment of sinkers from 4 to 14 lb. 
The lines are dragged through the water as 
the boat moves along. Various length of 
lines are used; in the Pacific salmon fish- 
eries the outer lines are on the average 
about 60 ft. and the inside lines about 
40 ft. 

In powered boats it is customary to use 
from 5 to 7 lines. The two outer lines lead 
from the ends of the poles. The next pair 
are attached to intermediate tips fastened 
halfway out on the main poles; while two 
inboard lines are attached to small upright 
rods on either quarter. The outer trolls are 
brought within reach by means of a short 
piece attached to each fishing line 15 or 20 


ft. from the point where it is fastened to 
the pole, and leading inboard. 

TROPIC. One of the two small terrestrial 
circles parallel to the equator and in latitude 
23® 27' north and south of it. 

Fr: Tropique; Ger: Wcyidckreis. 
TROPICAL DISTURBANCE. In meteor- 
ology, a cyclonic wind system of the tropics 
not having sufficient force to justify the 
use of the word storm. 

TROPIC TIDES. Tides in which the diur- 
nal inequality is so increased as to cause 
only one low water each day. Their pre- 
dominating factor is the declinational 
changes in the moon and sun. These tides 
are prevalent in the tropics and are there- 
fore called tropic tides. The maximum 
heights occur with maximum declination 
of the moon. 

Fr: Mar^e Tropiqm; Ger: Tropische Tide. 
TROT LINE. A trawl line used for catch- 
ing crabs in Chesapeake Bay. It is from 
3/16 to % of an inch in diameter, and 
from 800 to 2000 ft. long. It is rigged with 
snoods 6 or 8 in. long. 

See Long Line. 

TROT-LINE BOAT. Open rowboat with 
sharp stem, square stern, flat bottom, and 
clinker planking, employed in the crab 
fishery of Chesapeake Bay. A portable mast 
which carries a small sail is stepped through 
the forward thwart. Sailing is resorted to 
only in going to and from the crabbing 
grounds. 

TROUGH. 1. A wide and elongated 
depression in the ocean bottom, with gently 
sloping sides. 

Fr: Depression; Ger: Mulde. 

2. An elongated area of low barometric 
pressure. 

Fr: Crevx; Ger: Depression. 

3. A line drawn through the center of a 
revolving storm, usually at right angles to 
the path. Also called depression. 

Ger: Troglinie. 

4 . The hollow between the crests of two 
seas. 

Fr: Crevx; Ger: Wellental. 

TROW. Bargelike vessel with flat bottom, 
bluff bows, wide transom stem and wall-like 
parallel sides used on rivers and for small 
coasting work around the British Isles. The 
hold is completely open, with 2 or 3 beams 
across the top. There are no bulwarks amid- 
ships; canvas washcloths supported by pole 
battens are fitted on each side of the hold 
instead. The ends are decked and sheered. 
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The tonnage of seagoing trows varies from 
100 to 200 tons. They were formerly ketch- 
rigged. 

Greenhill, B., “The Story of the Severn 
Trow,” Mariners Mirror ^ vol. 26, 1940. 
TRUCK CLERK (U. S.). An assistant to 
the receiving clerk who receives all freight 
delivered by trucks on the pier. 

TRUE ALTITUDE. The altitude of a 
heavenly body above the rational or celes- 
tial horizon, or the apparent altitude cor- 
rected for refraction, semidiameter, and 
parallax (if any). 

Fr: Hauteur Vraie; Ger: Wahre Hohe; 
Berechnete Hohe, 

TRUE BEARING. The true bearing of a 
celestial or terrestrial object is the angle 
from the direction of the true north to the 
direction of the object and is measured 
clockwise from 0° to 360® . 

Fr: Relevement Vrai; Cap Vrai; jGer: 
Rechtweisende Peilung, 

TRUE COURSE. The course which refers 
to the true meridian. The angle between 
true North and South and the fore-and-aft 
line of the ship. Also called true heading. 

Fr: Route Vraie; Ger: Eechtweisender 
Kurs. 

TRUE PLACE. The true place of a heav- 
enly body is the point on the celestial sphere 
to which it would be referred by an observer 
placed at the center of the earth viewing it 
through a uniform medium. 

Fr: Lieu Vrai; Ger: Wahrer Ort, 

TRUE POSITION. The position of a ves- 
sel as found by bearings of objects whose 
positions are known. 

Fr: Point Vrai; Ger: Wahres Besteck. 
TRUE SLIP. The difference between the 
speed at which the water is fed to the screw 
and that with which it is projected at the 
stern, both speeds being measured in rela- 
tion to the vessel’s motion. 

Fr: Recul Ejjectif; G^r: Ejfektiver Slip; 
Tatsdchlicher Slip, 

TRUE TIME. The time given by two con- 
secutive crossings of the sun on the same 
meridian. 

Fr: Heure Vraie; Ger: Wahre Zeit, 
TRUE WIND. The direction of the wind 
as observed from a stationary object. 

Fr: Vent Vrai; Ger: Wahrer Wind, 
TRUNDLE HEAD. The circular portion 
of a capstan head designed to take the ends 
of capstan bars. 

Fr: Chapeau; Ger: SpUlkopf, 


TRUNK. 1. Long leg of a knee timber. 

2. A strongly framed erection in a trunk 
vessel which extends from forecastle to 
bridge and from bridge to poop. Its breadth 
is about 50 to 75 per cent that of the 
vessel, and its height is the same as that 
of the other superstructures; the poop, 
bridge, forecastle, and trimk thus forming 
a continuous platform. The hatchways, ven- 
tilators, and deck openings are on the trunk 
deck, the area of which is increased by 
extending the deck plating beyond the 
trunk sides. 

Fr: Coffre; Ger: Koffer, 

See Trunk-Deck Vessel 

3. A unit of weight used in the fresh fish 
trade on the south coast of England, Brix- 
ham. It is the equivalent of 85 pounds of 
round fish or 100 pounds of flat fish. In the 
herring trade 7/16 cran or 1/6 cran of iced 
herring. 

See Cabin Trunk, Centerboard Trunk, 
Coaling Trunk, Escape Trunk, 
Expansion Trunk, Mast Trunk, 
Rudder Trunk, Ventilator Trunk. 
TRUNK BUOY. A cylindrical mooring 
buoy made of steel plating with a central 
watertight trunkway. Also called trunk 
mooring buoy. The end of the mooring 
pendant is brought up through the trunk. 
The pin of a large shackle (buoy shackle) 
is passed through the end link of the pend- 
ant and the ships shackle their cable direct 
to this shackle. 

Fr: Bouee a Puits; Ger: Vertauhoje, 
TRUNK CABIN. A cabin which extends 
only a partial deck height above the deck; 
a cabin half below and half above the level 
of a deck. It is commonly found on small 
pleasure and service boats and consists of a 
trunk which does not extend over the full 
width of the hull and leaves deck space 
forward and at the sides. The side decking 
is made wide enough to provide passage and 
there is a handrail on the cabin top for use 
in rough weather. The sides of the trunk 
are usually provided with ports or rec- 
tangular windows insuring natural light and 
ventilation below. 

Ger: Kofjerkajute, 

TRUNK DECK. The upper surface of the 
fore-and-aft trunk of a tnmk-deck vessel. 

Fr: Trunk Deck; Ger: Kojferdeck, 

See Trunk-Deck VesseL 
TRUNK-DECK VESSEL. A vessel of the 
full-deck type having, on the upper deck. 
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in addition to ordinary erections such as 
poop, bridge, and forecastle, a continuous 
trunk extending over at least 70 per cent 
of the vessel’s length. The top of the trunk 
forms the working deck and is fitted with 
hatchways, winches, and so on. This type 
of vessel is especially suitable for bulk 
cargoes like grain, the trunk forming a very 
efficient self-trimmer. 

Pr: Navire Trunk-Deck; Ger: Kofjerdeck- 
schiff; Trunkdeckschiff, 



TRUNKED HATCHWAYS. A line of 
hatchways united vertically by a casing 
between the decks forming a trunk and 
separating these hatchways from the deck 
space around them. 

Fr: Panneau a Tambour; Ger: Schacht- 
luke. 

TRUNK PLANK. A plank or hardwood 
6 or 8 ft. long, 9 in. broad, 2 V 2 or 3 in. 
thick, used when stowing bales of cotton in 
a shapes hold with cargo jacks. 

TRUNO. Australian one-piece sewed bark 
canoe of the Niggerikudi tribe from Lower 
Batavia River, Cape York Peninsula. 
TRUSS. A heavy swivel with a horizontal 
and a vertical pivot forming the center of 
motion for bracing or topping a yard. It is 
fastened to the mast by an iron band and 
to the yard by two truss bands. 

Fr: Drosee; Ger: Rack; Jock, 

TRUSS BAND. 

See Truss Hoop. 

TRUSS BOW. 

See Truss Yoke, 



TRUSS HOOP. One of the two steel bands 
fitted around the middle part of a standing 
yard and forming the attachment of the 
truss yoke to the yard. Also called truss 
band. The same term is often applied to the 
band on the mast which connects the truss 
yoke to the mast. 

Fr: Cercle de Drosse; Ger: Backhand; 
Mastring. 

TRUSS YOKE. A forging by which a yard 
is held out from the mast so that when 
braced round it may clear the rigging. Also 
called truss bow. 

Fr: Arc-Boutant de Drosse; Ger: Trag-^ 
bugel. 

TRY. To try or to lie-tp in a gale is, to 
keep a ship’s bow to the sea by judicious 
balance of canvas and, with as much as it 
can safely show, prevent its rolling to 
windward in the trough of the sea. 

Fr: Etre ct la cape courante; Capeyer; 
Ger: Beiliegen. 

TRYING. 

See A-try. 

TRY-POT. Large metallic pot with 
capacity ranging from 120 to 200 gallons, 
formerly used on whaleships for converting 
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whale blubber into oil. The try-pots were 
placed within the tryworks with their bot- 
toms resting upon the arches or furnaces, 
(Obsolete.) 

TRYSAIL. Quadrilateral fore-and-aft sail 
with boom and gaff, carried abaft the main- 
mast of a brig and hoisting on a small mast 
called trysail mast, or on the lower mast. 
When carried at the foremast of a brig it 
is called spencer. Spencers are usually boom- 
less, the clew being held by two sheets. 
They hoist on spencer masts. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Voile de Senau; Ger: Schnausegel. 

See Gaff Trysail, Main Trysail Rig, 
Storm Trysail, Thimble-Headed 
Trysail, Wishbone Trysail. 
TRYSAIL MAST. A small mast or spar 
stepped abaft the lower mainmast of a 
brig-rigged vessel, which was then called 
snow. It was from one-third to one-half 
the diameter of the mainmast. Its foot was 
octagonal and stepped in a block of wood 
fastened to the deck or on a clasp hoop 
with eye. The head was secured by an iron 
plate to the after part of the cap. (Obso- 
lete.) 

Fr: Mdt de Senau; Ger: Schnaumast. 
TRY WORKS. A brick structure about 8 
to 10 ft. long, 7 or 8 ft. wide and 4% ft. 
high, built athwartship between the fore- 
mast and the mainmast of a whaling vessel 
and formerly used for converting whale 
blubber into oil. The first course of bricks, 
or base, was laid in openwork, forming 
channels through which the water could 
freely circulate. The fireplaces, called 
"arches,’’ were strengthened by pieces of 
iron and fitted with sliding doors. The try- 
pots were placed within the try works. 
(Obsolete.) 

TSAO-SHUAN. A junk from Chao-Chow, 
Kwangtimg, coast resembling in construc- 
tion the Swatow fishing junk, but of much 
larger size, some having a capacity of 250 
to 300 tons. Also called chao-chow trading 
junk. Length 132 ft. Breadth 33 ft. Hold 
depth 16 ft. 

TSHAPPA, A scow propelled by sweeps 
found on the Black Sea coast of Asia Minor. 
TSINE. A single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from the Nissan group (Solomon Islands). 
Also called sird. These canoes varied in size 
from a few ft. long, to hold one person, to 
those sufficient in size to carry 5 or 6 
occupants. 


TSUKUPIN. A large single-outrigger 
canoe from Yap, Caroline Islands, in which 
the two ends, which are of swan-neck form, 
rise to a considerable height. It is rigged 
with one mast and triangular sail with apex 
downward. Used locally in the flying-fish 
fisheries. 

TUB. 1. A barrel used on board ship to 
soak salt beef and salt pork before cooking. 
Also called steep tub. 

Fr: Chamier; Ger: Fleischstdnder ; 

Frischhalje. 

2. A section of a trawl line; also the 
receptacle in which such line is coiled when 
ready for setting. It is usually made of a 
section of a flour barrel sawed off an inch 
or two above the lower quarter hoops and 
has holes in the bottom to let the water 
out. A tub of haddock trawl has 500 hooks 
strung on about 292 fathoms of ground lines. 
A tub of cod trawl, 300 hooks on approxi- 
mately 287 fathoms of line. 

3. A unit of measurement used in Great 
Britain in the oyster trade and equal to 21 
gallons, 1 quart and Va pint or nearly three 
imperial bushels. Also 3 pecks (33 to 42 lb.) 
of shrimps. 

See Fall Tub, Line Tub, Spike Tub. 
TUB OAR. In a whaling boat, the fourth 
oar, the one next to the after oar; also the 
oarsman sitting on the starboard side. It was 
supported by a double-decked rowlock, that 
is, it had a higher branch supporting a 
higher notch. This lifted the oar sufficiently 
to clear the line tub. (Obsolete.) 

TUB PARREL. A yard parrel made up of 
vertical wooden staves held together by an 
iron hoop or of a plate iron cylinder flared 
at top and bottom. 

Fr: Barillet; Racage d BariUet; Ger; 

Tonnenrack, 

TUB TRAWLING. 

See Long Lining. 

TUBULAR DERRICK. A steel derrick 
consisting of large sections of tubing joined 
together, or made of one single, solid-drawn 
tube. In the first instance the sections are 
joined by welding, or by swaging and 
shrinking. 

Fr: Mdt de Charge Tuhtdcdre; Ger: 

Rokrenfonn Ladehaum. 

In swagmg and shrinking, the joints are 
made by inserting the end of the smaller 
cold pipe into the end of the larger heated 
pipe to a full red heat, and while in this 
position swaging the larger pipe into close 
contact wdth the inserted cold pipe. The 
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joint so swaged is then allowed to cool and 
shrink. The tubing for derriclcs is generally 
made of open-hearth steel with a tensile 
strength of not less than 50,000 lb. per sq. in. 
with an elongation not under 20 per cent 
in 8 in. 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 26, Tubular Steel Cargo Booms, 
Washington, 1927. 

TUCK. That part of the vessel where the 
afterends of the outside planking end either 
on the wing transom or against the tuck 
timber. The word “tuck” strictly means a 
point and not a surface. It is the technical 
term for the point in which the rising line 
meets the sternpost. It is, however, fre- 
quently used to mean the surface of the 
stern between the tuck proper and the 
counter, especially when that surface is flat. 

Fr: Coude; Genou; Ger: Gillung. 

See Square Tuck. 

TUCK BOAT. In the seine fisheries, a boat 
which carries the tuck net or tuck seine. 
TUCKED SHEET BEND. A bend used 
for reeving knotted rope or twine through a 
small hole. 

TUCKER. Open, clinker-built fishing boat 
with sharp stem found in the Stettiner Haff 
(Baltic Sea) and very similar to the Tagler, 
although larger. The length of keel varies 
from 60 to 63 ft., with a beam of about 21 
ft. The rig includes a main lugsail, forestay- 
sail, jib and topsail. In light winds a jigger 
is set. Also called tuckerkahn. 
TUCKERPOLTE. A Baltic sailing trawler, 
found on the coast of Prussia (Swinemiinde) 
and employed in the eel and flounder fish- 
eries. These boats work in pairs each towing 
one warp and drifting before the wind. They 
are decked, and are fitted with a fish well 
amidships. They are rigged with one mast. 
Length 42.6 ft. Breadth 17 ft. Depth 6 ft. 
Tonnage 14.1. (Typical.) 

TUCKING (G. B.). 1, A method of fish- 
ing a seine in deep water away from the 
shore. Two boats are generally used, a large 
and a small one, both ends of the net being 
eventually taken to the large boat. There 
are two ways of tucking, named “open tuck” 
and “running tuck.” 

2. Clearing a seine with the aid of a tuck 
net. 

See Open Tuck, Running Tuck, 

TUCK NET. 

See Purse Seine. 

TUCK NET BOAT, 

See Volyer. 


TUCK PLATE. A vertical shell plate fit- 
ted at the side of the bridge between the 
head of the sternpost and stern plating. 

Fr: Tule de Sommier; Ger: Gillungs-^ 
platte. 

TUCK POLE. A pole used in connection 
with a tuck seine to frighten the fish into the 
bag of the seine. 

TUCK RAIL. A railing fitted above the 
wing transom forming an abutment and 
finish to the ends of the planks in square- 
sterned vessels. 

TUCK SEINE (G. B.), A small seine 
about 100 fathoms in length and 18 in 
depth, used in pilchard fishing. It is shot 
by a Vollyer boat inside the main seine, 
after the wings have been brought together, 
to bring the fish to the surface and take the 
catch. 

TUCK TIMBER. The aftermost frame 
timber in vessels built with a square tuck 
stern and in which the after ends of the 
planking are rabetted. 

TUFA. Decayed rocky matter found on 
the sea bottom and similar to gray clay. 

Fr: Tuf. 

TUGBOAT. A mechanically propelled ves- 
sel of small tonnage with little or no cargo 
capacity, used for towing or assisting vessels 
at sea, in or out of harbors, rivers, and docks, 
also for coastal or harbor towage of barges, 
lighters, and other small craft. Also called 
towboat, tug. 

Fr: Remorqueur; ’Ger: Schlepper, 

The engine power of tugboats is high in 
relation to the general dimensions of the 
vessel, the ratio of displacement to weight 
of machinery running from 2.3 to 3 for the 
larger boats. As the pull of the towrope 
tends to lift the stern out of the water the 
common practice is to build tugs on a 
sloping keel, that is to say, with a bigger 
draft of water aft than forward. In the 
desi^ of seagoing tugs, care is taken to 
obtain ample stability combined with good 
weathering and steering qualities. 

Munro Srnith, R., “The Design of Screw 
Tugs,” Shipbuilding and Shipping Record 
(London), vol. 60 (November, 1942) ; Shoo- 
smith, G. T., “Steam Tugs,” Institute of 
Marine Engineers (London), Transactions, 
vol.^ 54 (1942) ; Les Remorqueurs, Bureau 
Veritas, Bulletin Technique (Paris), vol. 
18, no. 9 (1936). 

TUGBOAT STERN. Elliptical stem in 
which a pronounced tumble home is given to 
the bulwarks. 

TUKANG. Small, planked boat with 
straight keel, raked stem, and sternpost 
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employed in the fisheries of the Malacca trolling lines or with hook and rod. Also 
Strait. It is rigged with one mast and a called tunny boat (G. B.). 
boomed lugsail. Length 26 to 33 ft. Fr: ThonnieT; Bateau Thonnier; Ger; 

TUMBLE HOME. The inward inclination Thunfischer. 

of a ship’s sides near the upper deck. The See Tuna Clipper, Thonnier. 
opposite of “flare.” TUNA CLIPPER. A Diesel-powered fish- 

Fr: Rentree; Ger: Einfall; Spantenein- ing boat from California employed in tuna 
jalL fisheries all along the western coast of 



Heteasin9 bar, Enlarged. 

Tumbler 


TUMBLER. A device for tripping or cast- 
ing loose stocked anchor. Also called anchor 
tripper, trigger bar, releasing bar, tripping 
gear. It consists of a revolving iron bar set 
horizontally on the deck and fitted with a 
lever and two horns or pins. The latter are 
curved and hold the ends of the cat-stopper 
and shank-painter. By raising the lever the 
bar revolves and releases the securing chains 
from the pins allowing the anchor to drop 
overboard. 

Ft: Mouilleur; Ger: Ankerschlipper ; 

Schlippvorrichtung. 

See Tongue. 

TUMBILUNG. East Indian dugout canoe 
with double outriggers from Sangi and 
Talaud Islands, northeastern Celebes. 
Although small, these craft, which are rigged 
with two masts, venture far out to sea to 
fish with hook and line. 

TUNA BOAT (U. S.). General term for 
various types of power or sailing craft 
engaging in the capture of tuna fish with 


North America and as far south as the 
Galapagos Islands and the coast of Ecuador. 
Also called tuna bait boat (U. S.). Length 
65 to 148 ft. Breadth VIS to 29^ ft. Maxi- 
mum depth 19 ft. Engine power 115-800 
h.p. Crew 17. (Typical.) 

These boats range from 65 to 148 ft. in 
length, have a raised forward deck with 
deckhouse and engine room well forward. 
Most of them are built of wood. The fish 
hold is insulated with cork slabs, and 
refrigerating machinery is installed for keep- 
ing the catch fresh under subtropical condi- 
tions and during the return trip. On the 
afterdeck are large bait tanks in which 
living sardines or anchovies are kept. Sea 
water is constantly circulated through the 
tanks to keep the bait alive until the fishing 
grounds are reached. Fishing is carried on 
from iron racks which hang outboard 
around the vessel’s stem. Each man wields 
a heavy bamboo pok with a short line 
attached to its tip. This line carries a lure 
made of silky feathers and a piece of fish’s 
alrin which conceals the hook. The tunas are 
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swept on board by a carefully timed heave 
and swing. If the fish are large, two poles 
are yoked together and the fishermen work 
in teams. , ^ ^ 

Godsill, Fishing Methods of the 
Tuna, Natural Resources Department, Tish 
and Game Division (California), Fish Bulle- 
tin 33 (1931). ^ ^ . 

TUNDRAKA GAI. East Indian fishing 
canoe with raised wash strakes from Pulo 
Nias Island (eastern Sumatra) employed 
for lining. T undr aka is the generic term for 
boat on this island. The smaller boats are 
dugouts handled by a crew of 2 or 3, and 
are used for transportation over short 
distances. 


the blades emerging when the vessel is at 
rest. When the engines are set in motion 
the water rises and completely fills the tun- 
nel. The screw is well able to produce a 
thrust commensurate with its full diameter, 
which produces improved propulsive 
efficiency. 

Fr: Helice sous voute; Get: TunneU 
schraube. 

TUNNEL SHAFT BEARING. 

See Plummer Block. 

TUNNEL WELL. A drainage well at the 
afterend of the shaft tunnel to collect water 
used for cooling the shaft bearings, and, 
leakage from the stern tube. 



TUNNEL (U. S.). Part of a pound net 
which leads from the narrow end of the 
heart into the pot. The bottom of the tun- 
nel is closed by the apron. 

See Pipe Tunnel, Shaft Alley. 

TUNNEL ESCAPE. An opening or trunk- 
way provided at the afterend of the shaft 
tunnel as an emergency exit. 

Fr: £} chappie de Tunnel; Ser: Tunnel 
Notausgang. 

TUNNEL FRAME. One of the frames 
supporting the plating of a shaft or access 
tunnel. 

Fr: Membrure du Tunnel; Ger: Tunnel 
Spant, 

TUNNEL PLATFORM. A wooden plat- 
form fitted at the side of the tunnel shafting 
to provide a working passage. 

Fr : Plancher de Tunnel. 

TUNNEL RECESS. See Recess. 
TUNNEL SCREW PROPELLER. A 
method of propulsion adopted for shallow- 
draft vessels in which the hull is formed 
, into a tunnel over the propeller, the tips of 


Fr: Puisard du Tunnel; Ger; Tunnel 
Brunnen. 

TUPPAL. A single-outrigger Australian 
dugout canoe of the Kokolamalama natives 
of Princess Charlotte Bay, North Queens- 
land. The outrigger float, placed on the 
starboard side of the canoe, is supported by 
six pairs of horizontal sticks (booms) lashed 
to crossed sticks driven obliquely into the 
float. The outrigger booms are passed 
through rectangular holes cut in the wash 
strakes. The latter are lashed to the gun- 
wales of the canoe after the spaces between 
them and the hull have been packed with 
paper-bark pads. 

TURBINE. A type of engine in which the 
kinetic energy of steam is transformed into 
direct rotary motion through the impulse 
or reaction of steam jets impinging at hi^ 
velocity on rotary vanes. Its weight is less 
than that of a reciprocator of equal power, 
and the maximum power which can be 
developed is practically unlimited. It is 
therefore suited for fast passenger vessels 
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requiring large power. The rotating prin- 
ciple upon which the turbme operates 
reduces vibration considerably compared 
with steam or internal combustion recipro- 
cators, an important advantage for passen- 
ger vessels. On the other hand the steam 
turbine is not reversible. The reversing of 
propellers with direct or gear drive is 
accomplished by means of a separate tur- 
bine, the power of which varies from 25 to 
50 per cent of the ahead full power. 

The driving of the propellers in turbine 
ships is either of the direct drive or of the 
so-called geared-turbine type. Earlier tur- 
bine vessels were provided with direct drive 
which has now been almost superseded by 
geared driving. Direct drive involves the 
installation of large and heavy slow-speed 
turbines and the adoption of higher pro- 
peller speeds than are conducive to high 
propulsion efficiency. 

Fr: Turbine; Ger: Turbine. 

See Exhaust Turbine, Geared Turbine. 

TURBO-ELECTRIC DRIVE. A form of 
main propulsion which consists essentially 
of a high-speed steam turbine directly 
coupled to an electric generator; and a pro- 
pelling motor coupled to the main shafting 
and connected by cable to the generator. 
As the reversing is carried out electrically 
this system has the advantage of eliminating 
astern turbines and at the same time making 
full power astern immediately available. The 
line of shafting is very short. 

Ft: Propulsion Turbo-Electrique ; Ger: 

Turboelektrischer Antrieb. 

A high propeller efficiency is obtained as 
the system lends itself practically to any 
desired speed reduction between the turbine 
and the propeller; each may therefore be 
designed to operate at a speed corresponding 
to its highest efficiency. On the other hand, 
first cost and weight per horsepower ^e 
higher as compared with geared ^ turbme 
plants, but maintenance and operating costs 
are lower. The turbo-electric drive lends 
itself particularly well to the propulsion of 
large passenger and intermediate vessels. 
Berg, E., Electric Propulsion of SHps, North 
East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon Tyne), Trans- 
actions, vol. 43, 1926; Robinson, S. M., Eleo 
trie Ship Propulsion, New York, 1922. 
TURBO-RECIPROC ATIN G EN GINES. 
A Intern of propulsion in which the utilLz^ 
tion of the expansive properties of steam is 
carried to the limit by the addition of an 
exhaust turbine which eliminates the losses. 


occurring in a reciprocating engine, due to 
the impossibility of further expansion. Also 
called combination engines. 

Fr: Machines Turbo-Alternatives; Ger: 
Gemischtes Maschinensystem ; KoU 
benmaschine mit Ahdampj turbine. 
See Exhaust Turbine. 

In triple-screw vessel the arrangement 
consists of two-wing triple or quadruple 
expansion engines e:diausting into a central 
low pressure, a head turbine driving the 
center shaft and propeller. An alternative 
design for quadruple-screw vessels is that of 
two reciprocating engines driving the inner 
shafts and two low-pressure turbines for the 
wing shafts. In each case all reversing is 
done by the reciprocators only; which, when 
running astern, exhaust directly to the con- 
densers by means of a suitable arrangement 
of valves. The saving in fuel by this com- 
bination is generally about 15 per cent over 
that of the triple or quadruple expansion 
engines. 

Parsons and Walker, “The Combination 
System of Reciprocating Engines and Steam 
Turbines,” Institution of Naval Architects 
(London), Transactions, vol. 50 (1908). 
TURBULENCE. Irregular motion of the 
atmosphere. It occurs when air currents are 
flowing over a comparatively uneven sur- 
face, such as the surface of the earth, or 
when two atmospheric currents flow past or 
over each other in different directions or 
at different speeds. 

I TURK’S HEAD. A knot of turbanlike 
form made around a cylindrical object such 
as a rope, a stanchion, or a rail. There are 
several varieties. The standing Turk’s head 
is one tied with any number of strands. The 
common or running Turk’s head is tied with 
a single strand. The knot is used for various 
practical purposes on board ship, as on foot- 
ropes, Jacobs ladders, and hand ropes where 
any slipping is to be avoided. 

Fr: Bonnet Turc; Tete de Maure; Gfer: 
Turkenbund; Turkischer Knopf, 
TURN. jL The rotation, in accordance 
with local regulation of custom of the port, 
in which berths for loading or discharging 
are given to vessels awaiting in a harbor or 
anchored in a roadstead. Also called stem. 
The allocation of loading berths is usually 
dependent upon priority of stem, readiness 
of vessel to load, suitability of berth, and 
sufficiency of cargo to maintain continuous 
loading. 

Ft; Tour de Bole; Tour de Place; Tour 
de Mise a qmi; Gter: Beiheniolge. 



TURNBUCKLE—TtlRNING CIRCLE 


2, The change from flood tide to ebb 
tide and vice versa. 

Fr: Renversement ; Ger: StromwechseL 
See Colliery Turn, Free of Turn, Loading 
Turn, Regular Turn. 

TURNBXrCKLE. A device for adjustment 
of length fitted at the lower end of shrouds, 
stays, smokestack guys and so on, in lieu 
of deadeyes and lanyards. Also called rig- 
ging screw. It consists of an internally 
threaded collar turning on two screws 


TURNING BASIN, An area of water or 
enlargement of a channel used for turning 
vessels. Also called maneuvering basin. 

Fr: Bassin d’evitage; Ger: Wendebechen. 
TURNING CIRCLE. The path approach- 
ing the form of a circle described by a vessel 
with helm at full angle while turning 
through 32 points of the compass with 
engines running at full speed. The approxi- 
mate diameter of the turning circle is about 
6 times the length of ship for single-screw 




threaded in opposite directions. In some 
t3rpes one end may have a swivel and the 
other a screw. The link or collar is oper- 
ated by means of a wrench or lever. When 
the link is turned the two screws move 
apart or together simultaneously, lengthen- 
ing or shortening the whole. 

Fr: Ridoir; Ger: WanUchravbe; Spann- 
schrauhe, 

American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 4, Washington (1928); British 
Standards Institution, Standard 716, Wire 
Rope Rigging Screws, London (1936). 
TURNED ENEE. A knee plate formed by 
turning down the end of a bulb bar and 
welding a triangular plate to it, which forms 
a square upper comer. When the beam is 
made of a bulb tee or channel the bar is 
split and the lower part turned down. 
TURN IN. To turn in a deadeye means 
to secure by seizing the end of the shroud 
or stay around a deadeye. To turn in a 
block means to strap it. 

Ft: Rabattre; Ger; Einhinden, 



cargo vessels and about 3 to iVs times fo: 
twin-screw vessels. 


Ft: Cercle de Giration; Ger: Drehungi 
kreis. 


Hovgaard, W., “Turning Circles,” Institu 
tion of Naval Architects (London), Tran 
actions, vol. 66, 1924, 
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TURNING GEAR, See Jacking Gear. 
TURN OP BILGE. The lower outer part 
of the bilge where the curvature is greatest. 
The turn from the flat of the bottom to 
the upward rise of the sides. The place of 
maximum curvature of the outside form 
of the hull along the middle body, where 
the bottom turns into the side. 

Fr: Arrondi de Bouchain; Ger: Kimmn 
rundung; Kimmwolhung. 

TURN OUT. To turn out a reef means to 
unknot the reef points to enlarge the area 
of the sail. 

Fr: Larguer; G^r; Ausstecken, 
TURNPIKE SAILOR, A colloquial name 
given to a sham seaman who begs under 
the pretense of having been shipwrecked. 
TURN ROUND. The whole series of oper- 
ations connected with the arrival and 
departure of a vessel, including the discharge 
of its cargo and the process of reloading. 

Fr: Rotation; Ger: TJmschlag, 
TURNTABLE. A movable platform on a 
pivot placed at the stern of purse seine 
vessels. The net is stowed on this platform. 
The afterend of the turntable is fitted with 
a roller about one foot in diameter with 
strips of hardwood fastened along its periph- 
ery to increase the friction when the net' 
is hauled on board. Power for the roller is 
supplied by a shaft which runs along the 
bulwarks and is connected to the purse 
winch by a sprocket and chain. 

Fr: Plaque Toumante; Ger: Drehscheibe. 
TURN TURTLE (to). To capsize. 
TURRET DECK. The top of the trunk of 
a turret vessel. The turret deck has no sheer 
nor camber. Its breadth is about half the 
ship’s breadth and its minimum height 
above the harbor deck is usually one quarter 
of the hold depth measured from the harbor 
deck. 

Fr: Pont Turret; Ger: Turmdeck, 
TURRET-DECK VESSEL. Also turret 
vessel. A vessel in which the sides are biult 
with an abrupt round over or tumble home. 
From about the level of the main deck they 
are carried up in a reverse curve to a narrow 
deck termed turret deck. The height of the 
turret is about one quarter of the hold 
depth. This type of vessel, the first of which 
was built at Sunderland in 1892, was espe- 
cially adapted for the carriage of bulk car- 
goes, but in late years it has been superseded 
by the trunk deck vessel. 

Fr: Navire d Turret Deck; Ger: Turm- 
deckscMff; Turmdecker, 



Turret vessels were built without sheer 
and generally had erections on the top of 
the turret deck, such as poop, bridge, and 
forecastle. They were originally designed to 
save tonnage under the Suez Canal system 
of measurement. Cutting away the outboard 
parts of the upper ’tween decks served the 
double purpose of reducing the tonnage 
measurement and port charges, and provid- 
ing a center trunk which acted as an 
expansion chamber. This made the vessel 
self-trimming when loaded with grain or 
similar cargo. The size of turret vessels 
ranged from 280 to 455 ft. length and 1970 
to 7700 tons gross. The last ship of this 
type was built in 1911. 

Kendall, S. 0., Turret Deck Cargo Steam- 
ers, North East Coast Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon 
Tyne), Transactions j vol. 11 (1892). 
TURTLE BACK, 

See Whalehack. 

TURTLE DECK, A term applied to a 
weather deck forecastle or poop, which is 
romded over at sides in order to shed the 
water rapidly in heavy weather. Also called 
turtle back, turtle-back deck. 

Fr: Pont en Dos de Tortue; Ger: SchUd-- 
hrdtendeck; Walruckendeck, 


TURTLE SPEAR— TWIN-BULKHEAD TANKER 


SIO 


TURTLE SPEAR. An appliance used in 
the turtle fisheries of Florida. It consists of 
a steel spear attached to a pole 12 to 16 ft. 
long which is thrown from a boat into the 
back of the turtle. The turtle is drawn in 
and secured by means of a line attached to 
the spear. 

TUYEN-LUOI. A flat-bottomed fishing 
sampan from Port-Wallut Bay, Indo- 
China. Also called tuyen-dang. The hull has 
a length from 19 to 26 ft. and is made of 
hardwood. It is covered for most of its 
length by a round-shaped roof made of 
bamboo matting and is used as dwelling by 
the fishermen and their families. It is pro- 
pelled by two rowers using yulohs. 
TWAKOW. A Chinese sailing boat used as 
cargo lighter in Singapore. It is decked at 
both ends. The rig consists of 2 masts and 
2 Chinese lugsails. The foremast is stepped 
well forward. Length 57 ft. 6 in. Breadth 
22 ft. Depth 7 ft. 6 in. (Average.) 

’TWEEN DECK. Any deck below the 
upper deck and above the lowest deck. 


TWICE-LAID ROPE. Rope made from 
old yarns laid up a second time. 

Fr: Cordage Re jail; Gcr: U mgeschlagenes 
Tauwerk. 

TWICE-LAID STUFF, Small stuff made 
by hand from junk. 

TWIDDLING LINE. 1. Lino fastened to 
a steering wheel to keep it steady or to 
secure it. (Obsolete.) 

Fr: Raban de. Gouifcnic ; Bofise de la 
Roue de Gomjerriail; Ger: Fang- 
tau; Haltetau, 

2. Line fastened to the rudder yoke of 
an open boat. 

TWIG. In sailing ship parlance, to twig 
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Fr: Entrepont; Ger: Zwischendeck. 
’TWEEN-DECK BUNKER. A bunker 
located between two decks. 

Fr: Soute dEntrepont; Ger: Zvdschen- 
deckhunker. 

’TWEEN-DECK TANK. A deep tank 
extending athwartship from side to side of 
the vessel between the upper deck and the 
’tween deck next below. These tanks are 
usually located amidships, forward and 
abaft the engine-room trunk. 
’TWEEN-DECK TONNAGE. The cubi- 
cal capacity of each space between decks 
situated above the tonnage deck. 

Fr: Jauge dEntrepont; Ger: Zwischen^ 
deckvermessung. 


the fore means to see that all sails on the 
foremast are properly furled and the yards 
sQuared 

TWIGGING LINE. A line attached to the 
bowl or to the gimbals of a compass to 
remedy its sluggishness by jerking. (Obso- 
lete.) Also twiddling line. 
TWIN-BULKHEAD TANKER. A tank 
vessel in the construction of which the con- 
ventional centerline bulkhead with summer 
tanks is replaced by two longitudinal bulk- 
heads, placed about one fourth of the ves- 
sel’s beam from each side, the summer tanks 
being dispensed with, 

Ger: Dreitankschiff. 

This type, which was first introduced 
about 1923, has gradually taken the place 
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of the older type. It is claimed that the 
twin bulkhead system of construction pro- 
vides for increased longitudinal strength, 
less steel weight, and less area of oilti^t 
surface for the same quantity of cargo car- 
ried. Among other features of this type the 
staggering of transverse bulkheads in center 
and wing tanks is noticeable ; also the 
absence of deadrise in the bottom under 
the center tank. The deadrise begins outside 
the longitudinal bulkheads. 

TWINE. A thread made up of a number of 
fibers twisted together. 

Fr: Fil; Fit de Caret; Ger; Gam; Bind- 
jaden. 

See Cotton Twine, Roping Twine, Seam- 
ing Twine, Seizing Twine, Whip- 
ping Twine. 

TWINGUTU. A single-outrigger, dugout 
canoe from the Tongan Archipelago, 
adapted for sailing as well as paddling. Also 
called tuingutu. The smaller canoes of this 
type are from 16 to 18 ft. long, and the 
larger about 20 to 30 ft. A narrow wash 
strake about 5 to 6 in. in height is sewed 
with sennit on the topsides. Each end of 
the dugout is solid for a length of about 12 
in. The intervening space between this solid 
part and the nearby outrigger boom is 
usually decked over with transverse plank- 
ing, the innermost board of which has a 
mast hole in the center. The rig used is 
derived from a European type. 

TWISTED PLATE. A plate not having 
its four corners in the same plane. Also 
called snyed plate. 

Fr: Tole Gauche; Ger: Gezogene Platte. 
TWISTED-THREAD CANVAS. A qual- 
ity of canvas in which the warp or both the 
warp and weft are made of two threads 
twisted together. Fr : Toile a Fils Retors. 
TWO-ARM MOORING. 

See Two Leg Moorings. 

TWO-BLOCKS. 1. A tackle is two-blocks 
when it has been hauled upon until the 
blocks meet. Further effort is wasted until 
the tackle has been overhauled. Also called 
chockablock, block and block. 

Fr: A bloc. 

2. Hoisted for full due, as, a signal flag 
or pennant. 

TWO-COMPARTMENT SHIP. A vessel 
so subdivided that flooding of any two main 
compartments will not bring the margin Ime 
below the water, or cause the ship to capsize, 

^ Fteodahle Length, Margin Line, One- 
sj; . 3 Compartment Ship. 


TWOFOLD PURCHASE. A tackle made 
up of 2 double blocks. The standing and 
hauling parts are both at the same block. 
The power gained is about 4 to 1. 

Fr: Palan Double; Ger; Vierlaufer. 
TWO-LEG MOORINGS. Permanent 
moorings which consist of two anchors con- 
nected to each other by a suitable length 
of ground chain. The middle of the span 
is provided with a swivel to which the riding 
chain is fastened. Also called span moorings. 

Fr: Corps Mort a deux, branches. 
TWO-LEG PROPELLER STRUT. A 
strut with two arms set at an angle for 
supporting the outboard portion of the 
propeller shaft. 

See Strut 

TWO-TOPSAIL SCHOONER. 

See Square-Topsail Schooner. 

TYE. 

See Tie. 

TYE BLOCK. 

See Tie Block. 

TYFON SIGNAL APPARATUS. A pat- 
ented sound signaling apparatus used in lieu 
of a steam whistle. In it the sound-producing 
medium, compressed air or steam, impinges 
against a bronze diaphragm comprising from 
1 to 6 leaves secured by a screw ring and 
controlled by a nonreturn, spring-loaded 
valve. When the control valve is opened the 
compressed air or steam enters the pipe 
causing the diaphragm to vibrate at its 
natural frequency. As the . diaphragm 
vibrates it covers and. uncovers the end of 
the inlet pipe, so that at each vibration of 
the diaphragm the inlet pipe is opened and 
closed completely and consequently the 
whole of the driving power of the com- 
pressed air or steam is utilized in producing 
sound. The pitch of the note is determined 
by the length of the horn. 

Fr: Typhon; Ger: Tyfon. 

TYPHOON. A cyclonic storm of the China 
Seas and the coasts of Japan which occur 
at the seasons of the changes of the mon- 
soons. Their velocity exceeds 65 nautical 
miles per hour and force 12 of Beaufort's 
scale. They correspond to the hurricanes of 
the West Indies. 

Fr: Typhon; Ger: Taijim. 

Hennessy, J., ^‘Typhoons of the North 
Pacific and China Seas,” Marine Observer, 
voL 2, August, 1925. 

TYPHUS. A contagious, louse-borne oour 
tinned fever lasting from 2 to 3 weeks; 
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According to regulations provided for in the 
International Sanitary Convention of 1926, 
ships which during the voyage have had or 
have at the time of their arrival, a case of 
typhus on board, are subject to the follow- 
ing precautions: (1) medical inspection; (2) 


disembarkation, isolation, and debusing of 
the sick; (3) disinfection of any wearing 
apparel, and so on, which has been used; 
(4) disinfection of all parts of the ship 
which have been occupied by the sick. 

Fr: Typhus; Ger: Typhus, 


u 


UNLESS CAUSED BY (marine insur- 
ance). 

U.Dk. UPPER DECK. 

TJ.K. fo. UNITED KINGDOM FOR ORDERS. 

U.K.H.H. Range of ports which include all 
ports in the United Kingdom 
and those between Havre and 
Hamburg inclusive. 

U.W. UNDERWATER. 

\ 

XTARO. West African dugout canoe from 
the coast of Gabon. The cutwater rises with 
a pronounced curve into a long pointed 
beak projecting outboard horizontally. The 
stern is produced into a narrowing flat shelf 
out square at the end. There is a sort of bow 
keel forward. Three thwarts are provided, 
the forward one serving as mast thwart. The 
average length of these craft ranges from 
10 to 13 ft., the largest being 16 ft. long. 
The timber used is Ohume. Propulsion is by 
paddles and sail. 

TTCHE. A. single-outrigger canoe from the 
Hermit Islands (Bismarck Archipelago) . 
The smaller canoes of this type are dugouts 
with rounded sides, in cross section forming 
three quarters of a circle. In the larger ones 
the dugout is not much more than a high 
keel on which several strakes of planks are 
sewed. It has a cross section of trapezoidal 
form. 

The dugout rakes up at each end and the 
curve is continued by an end piece. A nar- 
row platform made of cane lies close to the 
hull over the outrigger booms. The mast 
stands in a sling outboard in an angle 
between the side of the hull and a boom. 
The sail is oblong and has a yard and boom. 
The latter is provided with jaws that 
embrace the mast. 

HCHISE-AMI-BTTN'E, Japanese trawler- 
sampan of which there are 4 local types. The 
largest is from the Hiroshima district, south- 
ern Japan. When trawling the boat lays 
broadside to the wind and spreads the 
mouth of her trawl by leading the wari^ 


from the outboard ends of 2 long spars 18 
and 35 ft. long which project over the bow 
and stern. This typo is rigged with 4 masts 
and has a sail area of about 1782 sq. ft. The 
foremast has a very pronounced forward 
rake. The second and third (main) masts 
have no rako. The fourth luis a slight rake 
aft. The rudder is broad and shallow, which 
is exceptional in Japanese sampans. Length 
over-all 47.5 ft. Breadth 12.5 ft. Depth 3.4 
ft. Crew 3. (Typical.) 

The second type, from Osaka district is a 
three-masted boat with portable washboards 
forward. Those are removed when shooting 
the gear. The boats are also used for trading 
from May to November. Length over-all 44 
ft. Breadth 10.2 ft. Depth 2.8 ft. Draft 
1.5 ft. Displacement 7.3 tons. Crew 6. 
(Typical). 

In the Aichi district there are two types 
of trawlers, both of which are used in shel- 
tered waters. One of these is notable for the 
shape of the stem, which is quite unusual 
for a sampan, and is somewhat like that 
of a clipper ship. The deck is permanently 
fastened to the beams and built with hatch 
openings. Length over-all 38 ft. Breadth 7.4 
ft. Depth 2.8 ft. Displacement 2.7 tons. 
Crew 2. (Typical.) 

The other boat of the Aichi district is of 
the usual Japanese design with narrow stern. 
Length 35.8 ft. Breadth 6.8 ft. Depth 2.7 ft. 
Displacement 2.03 tons. Crew 2. (Typical.) 

Both types from Aichi are rigged with 
two masts. 

ULLAGE. The amount that a partially 
filled tank or cask lacks being full. The 
wantage or estimated measure of the empty 
part of a tank, cask, and the like. 

Fr: Vide, 

ULLAGE BOARD. A device used by 
tankermen for taking ullage in a tank. It 
consists of a wooden batten about 9 ft. long, 
marked in feet and inches. There is a cross- 
piece at one end to allow it to rest on the 
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edge of the ullage hole in the hatch cover. 
Also called ullage stick. 

ULLAGE FOOT. A gauge attached to a 
tape line and used on tank vessels for meas- 
uring deep or long ullages. It consists of an 
elongated weight with graduations on a scale, 
which forms one side of the weight. 
ULLAGE HOLE. One of the circular 
apertures fitted with a brass plug in the 
hatch covers of a tanker. Used for taking 
ullage. Also called sounding hole. 

Fr: Trou de Jauge; Ger: Schauloch. 
ULLAGE PLUG. A fitting provided in oil- 
tight hatch covers to permit examining or 
measuring of the oil level in the tank below 
without opening the hatch. It consists of a 
steel ring riveted or welded to the cover 
with an opening 10 to 12 in. in diameter. 
The ring has a circular lip on which a steel 
cover with a gasket is arranged to clamp 
down by means of a strongback. On small 
tankers a 6-in. pipe flange with screwed plug 
is used. 

Fr: Bouchon de Jauge; Ger: Schauloch-- 
pfiock; SchaulochstdpseL 
UMBRELLA. A metal shield in the form 
of a frustrum of a cone riveted to the outer 
casing of the stack over the air casing to 
keep out the weather. The same device is 
occasionally fitted at the top of the inner 
casing to protect the space between the two 
casings. Also called apron, bonnet, cape, 
funnel hood. 

Fr: Parapluie de CheminSe; Ger: Schom- 
Bteinhragen, 

UNAFFECTED ZONE, In fusion weld- 
ing, that portion of the base metal outside 
the heat-affected zone, wherein no change 
in the physical properties and/or structure 
has taken place. 

UNATTENDED LIGHT. A light (aid to 
navigation) which does not require the 
presence of a keeper or attendant, and is 
only in action when natural light (daylight) 
fails. Also called unwatched light. The 
source of light, which is usually dissolved 
acetylene in steel cylinders, is controlled by 
a mechanism called a sunvalve. The action 
of this valve is based on the fact that a dull 
black or nonreflecting surface which absorbs 
all light falling upon it will develop a higher 
temperature than an all-reflecting body 
similarly exposed. It is constructed with 
light-reflecting metal disposed vertically and 
symmetrically around a central dead-black 
metal cylinder, the whole being protected 


by a glass sleeve. On exposure to light, the 
light-absorbent cylinder expands slightly, 
whereas the reflecting rods remain xmaltered. 
This slight difference is mechanically mag- 
nified sufficiently to close the gas admission 
valve which provides the illuminant, leaving 
a small invisible pilot flame alight. At sun- 
set, when natural light fails, the contraction 
of the absorbent element allows the gas 
valve to open and the gas passes again. This 
system is occasionally adopted for light- 
houses and lightships accessible only with 
difficulty, and is also used very extensively 
for buoys to mark channels and fairways. 

Fr: Feu Non Garde; Ger: Unhewachtes 
Feuer. 

UNBALANCED RUDDER. A rudder 
whose area does not extend forward of the 
axis of rotation. See Balanced Rudder. 
UNBALLAST. To discharge the ballast 
from a ship. 

Fr: Delester; Ger: Ballast ausschiessen. 
UNBEND. 1. To untie one rope from 
another. 

Fr: Demarrer; Ger: Losen; Ahstecken. 

2. To remove the sails from their yards, 
gaffs, or stays. 

Ft: Desenverguer ; Diverguer; Ger: 
Ahschlagen; Segel abschlagen, 

3. To cast loose a cable from its anchor. 

Fr: Detalinguer; Ger: Losmachen; Los- 

schakeln. 

4. To remove the gear of a boom mast, 
yard, and so on. 

Fr: Degamir; ?3er: Loshinden. 

UNBITT. To remove the turns of a cable 
from the bitts. 

Fr: Dehitter; Ger: Betingschlag loswer- 
fen, 

UNCOIL. The converse of coiling. 

Fr: Delover; Ger: Aufrollen. 
UNDECKED. Not having a full deck, as, 
for example, a rowboat. Also called open. 

Fr: Non Ponte; Ger: Ungedeckt 
UNDER BOWING. Making use of a foul 
tide by a ship under sail with the wind 
blowing across a tidal stream by pointing 
the ship full and by, and having the tide 
coming up against the lee bow. This will 
set the ship to windward. Also called lee 
bowing. 

UNDERCANVASSED. Said ^ of sailing 
craft when the spread of canvas is too small 
in relation to the size of hull. 

Fr: Insuffisamment Voile; Ger; Zu leicht 
getakelt; ZJnterhesegelt, 
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UNDERCUT. In fusion welding, a wastage 
of the parent metal alongside a weld in the 
form of a grooving. It is generally due to 
careless laying of the bead and causes weak- 
ness in the parent metal at the joint. 
UNDERDECK TONNAGE. The cubic 
capacity of the vessel below the tonnage 
deck, without the deductions necessary to 
arrive at the net register tonnage. The 
underdeok tonnage is seldom needed for 
commercial purposes. 

Fr: Jauge soits le Pont; Ger; Unterdeck 
Tonnengehalt. 

UNDERFOOT. The condition when an 
anchor is under the ship’s forefoot. Said of 
an anchor dropped while the ship has 
headway. 

UNDERHAUL. A term used when a ves- 
sel at anchor rides at an angle to its normal 
heading, as a result of a subsurface current. 
UNDERHUNG RUDDER. A rudder 
entirely supported from within the hull, 
deriving no support from the sternpost. Also 
called spade rudder. See page 607. The rud- 
der blade in this type is made wide and 
shallow in order to elevate the center of 
pressure and thus reduce the bending 
stresses on the stock. 

Fr: Gouvernail SiLspendu; Ger: Hdnge-- 
ruder; Stechruder, 

Denny, M. E., “Design of Balanced Rud- 
ders of the Spade Type,’’ Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), Transactions, 
vol, 66, 1924. 

UNDERMANNED. Said of a vessel whose 
crew is composed of an insufficient number 
of men. 

Fr: Mai armi; Ger: Schwach hemannL 
UNDERMASTED. Inadequately or insuf- 
ficiently masted. Also called undersparred. 
Any sailing craft in which the masts or spars 
are either too light or too short, so that it 
cannot spread the sails necessary to obtain 
the speed of which it is capable. 

Ger: Zu leicht hemasteU 
UNDERRUN. 1. To underrun a tackle 
is to separate its parts and clear the fall. 

Fr: DSpasser; Ger: Nachsehen und 
klaren; Klar scheren. 

2. To haul a boat along under a hawser, 
lifting the latter out of the water. To follow 
up a rope, chain, hawser, or cable by hauling 
in from a boat which moves in the direction 
in which the cable is laid out. 

Fr: Paumoyer. 

UNDERRUNNING. A labor-saving 
method employed in the trawl-line fisheries 


by which the romoval of the fish and 
rebaiting of the hooks is performed m a 
single oporaiion by the dory men without 
taking the gear back to the vessel, 

UNDER SAIL. With sails set. Underway. 

Fr: So7is Voiles; Ger: U7itcr Segel 
UNDERSAIL. To sail under the shelter 
of the land. 

Ger: Langs dcr K^tc segcln, 
UNDERSET. A current of water below 
the surface in a direction contrary to that 
of the wind or of the water on the surface. 
The opposite of surface current. Undersets 
occur most frequently in straits where there 
are strong surface currents due mainly to 
wind. 

Fr: Contre-Courant; Got: Vnterstrdmung. 
UNDER THE WIND. On the side away 
from the wind. Also called to leeward. 

Fr: Eons h Vent; Ger: Leewdrts, 
UNDERTOW. A current below the sur-^ 
face of the water, flowing in the opposite 
direction to the water at the surface. The 
current of water below the surface receding 
from waves breaking on a shelving beach. 

Fr: Ressac; Ger: Widersee, 
UNDERWAY. Refers under normal cir- 
cumstances to a vessel that has weighed 
anchor or has left its moorings and is 
maldng progress through the water. How- 
ever, a vessel with its anchor down but 
neither held by it nor under its control is 
underway. A vessel driven from her anchor- 
age or moorings by a gale of wind, even if 
wholly unmanageable, is a vessel underway. 
Every ship not actually brought up is 
underway. A vessel is underway, even 
though not making any progress through 
the water, if its anchor is not down and 
holding, or if it is not moored to some fixed 
object. 

Fr: En route; Ger; Im jahren; Unterwegs 
sein. 

UNDERWRITER. In marine insurance, 
one who subscribes his name to the policy 
indicating his acceptance of the liability 
mentioned therein, in consideration for 
which he receives a premium. Any person 
capable of entering into an agreement can 
underwrite a marine risk, that is, sign his 
name at the foot of a policy as an insurer 
of a specific amount set against his name. 
The signature constitutes a separate agree- 
ment on the part of each of the under- 
writers. Every Lloyd’s underwriter is called 
upon by the Committee of Lloyd’s 
deposit securities to the value of at les^^ 
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i5,000 in the hands of trustees approved by 
the committee. 

Fr: Asaureur Maritime; Ger: Assehvr 
radeur; Versicherer. 

See Cargo Underwriter, Hull Under- 
writer. 

UNDOCK. To take a ship out of a dock. 
Fr: Sortir du hassin; Ger: Aus dem Dock 
holen; Ausdocken. 

UNEQUAL-ANGLE BAR. Angle bar in 
which one flange is wider than the other. 
Sometimes called unequal flange bar, 
unequal leg bar. 

Fr: Corniere a ailes inegales; Ger: 
Ungleichschenkeliger Winkel. 
UNFURL. To spread or shake out of a 
furled state a sail or a flag. 

Fr: Deferler; Larguer; Ger: Weher^ hs- 
sen; Losmachen. 

UNIFORM PITCH. The pitch of a pro- 
peller blade which has its driving face lying 
entirely in a true helical surface. The blade 
has no variation in pitch either radially or 
axially. Also called true screw. 

Fr: Pas Constant; Ger: Konstant 
Steigung, 

UNIMAGDA. 

See Awarpe. 

UNION GEAR. G^ar used for handling 
cargo with two falls fastened to a single 
hook. 

See Burton System. 

UNIONMELT, A patented, machine elec- 
tric welding process widely used in the 
mass production of cargo vessels in the 
United States during World War II. The 
machine makes a down-hand weld on the 
flat, either on a butt or lap joint, traveling 
on a small two-rail track set up in 6-ft. 
interlocking lengths. The welding rod is fed 
by the machine from a continuous coil as 
the machine travels along the track. At the 
same time the hot weld bead is automati- 
cally covered with a special flux from a 
hopper, thus reducing oxidation and keeping 
the fusing metal from chilling too fast. The 
welding crew consists of an operator and 
two helpers, who with one machine, can 
make from 200 to 300 linear feet of weld 
in 8 hours. 

UNION PURCHASE SYSTEM. 

See Burton Tackle, 

UNION SYSTEM. 

.See Burton Tackle. 

UNION THIMBLE. Two thimbles inserted 
in each other. Also called lock thimble. 


Fr; Cosse Baguee; Ger: Verkettete 
Kausche. 

UNISLIP PROPELLER. A propeller so 
designed that the pitch increases from root 
to some point on the blade and thereafter 
decreases toward the tip. 

UNIVERSAL RULE. An American yacht 
measurement rule flrst proposed by N. G. 
Herreshofl in 1903 and in general use in the 
United States and Canada, It is claimed to 
be less complicated than the European 
International Rule, particularly as regards 
the measurement of sail area. 

Since 1933 the Universal rule has been in 
effect in Europe for 56-ft., 65-ft., and 76-ft. 
racing classes. It is expressed as follows: 

Rating = 0.18^21' ^ 

3 v5 

L = Length in ft.; 

SAl. = Sail Area in sq. ft.; 

D = Displacement in cu. ft. 
UNIVERSAL TIME. Greenwich mean 
civil time. 

UNKINKABLE LAY. A rope lay similar 
in general appearance to the plain or 
hawser lay. The individual yams are spun 
with the same direction of twist as the 
strand instead of being in the reverse direc- 
tion, as is tme of all ordinary ropes. 

This results in the elimination of the natu- 
ral tendency of an ordinary rope to kink when 
allowed to go slack or to twist when working 
in multiple blocks. It is therefore frequently 
used for lifeboat falls and similar gear. 

Fr: Cahlage antigiratoire, 

UNLASH. To loose, unfasten, or separate, 
as something lashed or tied down. 

Fr: Dessaisir; Ger: Losmachen, 

UNLAY. To untwist the strands of a rope. 

Fr: Decommettre; Ger: Aujschlagen, 
UNMOOR. 1. To loose or free a vessel 
from her moorings. 

Fr: Demarrer; Ger: Losmachen. 

2. To cause a vessel to ride with one 
anchor after having been moored. 

Fr: Disaffourcher ; Ger: Ahankem. 
UNNEUTRAL SERVICE. In interna- 
tional law, the actions of neutral merchant 
vessels which violate neutrality by carrying 
contraband of war, by carrying supplies to 
belligerent vessels on the high seas, or by 
breaking blockade and generally by afford- 
ing aid to the enemy. 

UNREEVE, To haul a line or rope out of 
a block, fairlead, and so on. 

Ft: DSpasser; Ger: Aitsscheren* 
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UNRIG. To take down the rigging. To 
lower a cargo boom and remove its gear. 
To strip a ship of both standing and running 
rigging. 

Fr: Degreer; Ger; Abtakeln. 
UNSEAWORTHINESS. The state or 
condition of a vessel when it is not in a 
proper state of maintenance, loading, equip- 
ment, crew, repair, or in any other respect 
ready to encounter the ordinary perils of 
the sea. In marine insurance the condition 
of unseaworthiness is difficult to establish 
except in flagrant cases. The burden of proof 
lies on the insurer, the presumption being 
that a vessel is seaworthy until the contrary 
is proved. 

Fr: Innavigahiliti; Ger: Seeuntuchtig- 
keit; Fahruntuchtigkeit; Seeun-- 
fdhigkeit. 

UNSHACKLE. To disconnect two lengths 
of rope or chain which are joined by a 
shackle. 

Fr: Dimaniller; Demailler; Ger: Aims- 
schakeln. 

UNSHIP. To detach or remove anything 
on board ship from the place where it is 
fixed or fitted. 

Fr: Rentrer; Demonter; Ger: Einlegen, 
UNSLING. To take the slings off, as a 
yard. To release from slings cargo being 
loaded or discharged. 

Fr: Deselinguer; Ger: Aushdngen; Aus- 
schlingen. 



Unstable Equilibrium 
B = Center of buoyancy 
G = Center of gravity 
M = Metacenter 
GM == Metacentric Height 

UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM. A condi- 
tion of equilibrium in which a floating body, 
if displaced from its original position by an 
outside force, will continue to move away 
from its original position after the disturb- 
ing force is removed. 

If a vessel having its metacenter below 
the center of gravity is slightly inclined by 


an outside cause, the action of the forces 
of weight and buoyancy will tend to make 
it move still further away from the upright. 
The vessel is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. 

Fr: Equilihre Instable; Ger: Labiles 
Gleichgewicht. 

See Stable Equilibrium. 

UNSTOW. See Break Out. 
UNSTOWED. Goods or equipment lying 
loose on deck or bolow declcs. 

UNVALUED POLICY. A marine insur- 
ance policy which docs not specify the 
value of the subject matter insured, but 
leaves the insurable value to be subse- 
quently ascertained subject of the limit of 
the sum insured. Also called open policy. 
Fr: Police non ivalxiee; Ger: Offene 
Police. 

UOMI-BUNE. A Japanese open boat used 
I for operating the scare cord net (nekosair- 
ami) in conjunction with the ama-bme and 
the onaka-bume boats. It is the master^s or 
leading boat. The hull is built with straight 
raking stem and narrow flat bottom, straight 
for about two thirds of its length from the 
stern, and then rising sharply toward the 
bow. The open stem and lap strake plank- 
ing are of the usual Japanese pattern. There 
is a frame or gallows above the stern for 
resting the mast when unshipped. Length 
over-all 21 ft. 8 in. Breadth 5 ft. 7% in. 
Inside depth 20 in. 

UP. The helm of a vessel under sail is said 
to be up when it is put so as to bring the 
rudder to leeward of the sternpost. 

Fr: Bane an Yent; Ger: Ruder in Lee. 

UP AND DOWN. The anchor cable is up 
and down when the anchor is under or 
nearly under the forefoot. 

Fr : d Pic; Ger : Auf und nieder. 
UP-AND-DOWN PALL. The derrick fall 
which, in burtoning, raises and lowers the 
draft, while the burton fall carries the draft 
athwartship. Also called hatch whip, midship 
fall. 

See Burton System. 

UP-AND-DOWN LINE. 

See Breast Line. 

UP-AND-DOWN TACKLE. A tackle 
composed of a single and a double block. 
The double block is fitted with a lashing, 
the single block with a hook. 

Fr: Palan Renversi. 

UP BEHIND. An order to cease pulling 
on a rope and slack up roundly so that the 
gear may be belayed. 
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UPPER BERTH. The higher of two 
superimposed berths in a cabin or other 
accommodation. 

Fr: Couchette Superieure; Ger: Ober~ 
koje. 

UPPER DECK. In merchant ships, a con- 
tinuous deck extending below a shelter or 
shade deck. On passenger vessels the upper 
deck is situated below the promenade deck 
and above the main deck. In the tonnage 
rules the upper deck is defined as the top- 
most watertight deck extending continu- 
ously throughout the whole of the vessel’s 
length. 

Fr: Pont Supirieur; Ger: Oherdeck, 
UPPER MAST, Any mast above a lower 
mast. 

Fr: Mat Superieur; Ger: Obermast, 

UPPER MAST TABLE. 

See Outrigger. 

UPPER SHROUDS. In Bermuda-rigged 
craft, the shrouds running to the masthead, 
as distinguished from those which go only 
part way up, which are known as lower 
shrouds. 

Fr: Haubans de Tite de Mat. 

UPPER TOPSAIL. The topsail which 
hoists above a lower topsail. In modem 
ships with double topsails, the upper top- 
sail on each mast has no clew lines, the 
clews of the sail being shackled to the lower 
topsail yard which is connected with the 
upper (topsail) yard by a tackle called the 
upper topsail downhauL 

Fr: Hunier Volant; Ger: Obermarssegel. 
UPPER WORKS. The part of a ship’s hull 
above the water line when it is floating at its 
normal loaded draft. The sides of a vessel 
from waterline to covering board. Also 
called dead works. 

Fr: Accastillage ; Oeuvres Mortes; Ger: 
Oberwerk; Totes Werk. 
UPRIGHTS. Poles placed vertically at a 
small distance from a ship’s hull during 
construction, to support the staging planks 
on which the riveters and other workmen 
stand. Also called staging uprights, stage 
bent (U. S.). They are longer and thicker 
than the shores. Their average length is from 
50 to 70 ft., occasionally 80 or 100 ft. The 
customary method of using uprights is to 
saw them down the center and bolt the two 
halves together with a space between, so 
that the stage planks are supported by the 
bolts. There is an increasing tendency to 
use steel uprights built of angle bars and 
plates or tubular uprights in place of 


wooden poles. They have longer life, are 
more conveniently handled and enable 
staging to be erected more quickly. 

Fr: Mamperche; Ger: Hellingmast. 
UPSET. A defect in structural timber pro- 
duced by the separation of the grain when 
the fibers have been crippled by compression. 
UPSET SHACKLE. One in which the 
shackle is passed through the block while 
it is being assembled, so that the bolt or 
pin can be removed without the shackle 
coming free of the block. A shackle standing 
in the block upside down or pin up. The 
converse of a “regular shackle.” 
UPSETTING. The process of heating a 
metal shape and then compressing it by 
hammering or squeezing so that the heated 
part is thickened. 

Fr: Rejouler; Ger: Stauchen. 
UPSETTING ANGLE. The angle of heel 
of a vessel afloat which corresponds to the 
statical upsetting moment, that is to say, 
when the value of the couple tending to 
return the vessel to the vertical is nil. 

Fr: Angle de Ckavirement; Qer: Renter-- 
winkel. 

UPSETTING ARM. The perpendicular 
distance between two vertical lines passing 
through the center of gravity and the center 
of buoyancy when the relative positions of 
the two centers produces a couple which 
tends to overturn or capsize the vessel. Also 
called upsetting lever. The opposite of 
righting lever. 

Fr: Bras de Ckavirement; Ger: Umscklag- 
arm. 

UPSETTING MOMENT. The product of 
displacement and upsetting arm, expressed 
in foot-tons. 

Fr: Moment de Ckavirement; Ger: Kipp- 
moment; Kentermoment. 

UPTAKE. Conduit made of light plating 
connecting the smokebox with the base of 
smokestack or lower funnel. It conveys the 
smoke and hot gases of combustion from 
the boilers to the stack and is often 
made of double thickness with an insulating 
air space of 2 to 3 in. between to 
prevent exce^ive radiation. Also called 
breaching. 

Fr: Culotte; Conduit de Fumee; Ger: 
Kesselschacht ; Schomsteinschacht; 
Rauchfang. 

See Divided Uptakes. 

UPTAKE VENTILATOR. Any venti- 
lator by which hot, moist, or vitiated air is 
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removed from the different compar^ 
ments of a ship. Also called upcast venti- 
lator. 

Fr: . Mctnche Evacuation ^ Ger; Aws- 

ziehlilfter, 

USEFUL DEADWEIGHT, 

See Net Capacity. 

USEFUL LOAD. The fraction of a ves- 
sel's total displacement, when it is floating 


at designed draft, which is devoted to the 
purpose for which the vessel is intended. 
In merchant vessels it includes cargo, fuel, 
stores and water (drinking and reserve-feed). 
Useful load refers exclusively to weight, 
not volume. Also called net capacity, dead 
load. 

Fr: For tee Utile; Ger: Nuizladejlihig- 
keit. 


V 


Var. VAKIATION (navigation). 

Vert. VERTEX or vertical. 

V.K. VERTICAL KEEL. 

VA’A. A general term used throughout 
Polynesia and Melanesia for a dugout or 
planked outrigger canoe. The spelling varies 
according to the various dialects spoken in 
the particular island or group of islands. 
Also vaka, waka, toangga, vaga, va. 
VA'A-ALO. A plank-built canoe of Samoa, 
with a length ranging between 15 and 25 ft., 
built on the same lines as the pao-pao. The 
keel piece or underbody extends the full 
length of the hull and is hollowed-out on 
the top. From this, the sides are built up 
of pieces several feet in length, adzed out 
of solid wood. Each piece is carefully fitted 
to its neighbor and a “lip” % in. high of 
the solid wood is left all around the edge 
on the inside. Small holes are bored through 
this lip VTith corresponding holes in the 
adjacent one, through which lashings of 
seimit are passed and tightly knotted. A 
single outrigger of balsalike wood is lashed 
on. A deck is put over the bows. These boats 
are manned by two paddlers and a fisher- 
man. They troll in deep water outside the 
breakers. 

VA’A-KATEA. A Cook's Island double 
canoe. 

VA’A-POTI. A double-ended, planked, 
outrigger canoe from the Marquesas 
Islands. 

VA-FATEN. A single-outrigger, dugout 
canoe from the western area of the Caroline 
Islands. It has an elegantly shaped hull with 
prominent finlike projection at each end, A 
central platform covers part of the central 
portion of the dugout and extends outboard 
upon the outrigger booms for a short 
distance. 


VAGA-UE. A large built-up sailing canoe 
from Samarai Island and Milne Bay (British 
New Guinea). It is rigged with a very large 
flat oval-shaped mat sail. The over-all 
length of these craft is about 50 ft., and the 
sides are built up with 3 or 4 strakes of 
planking, giving a molded depth of 4 or 
5 ft. 

VAKA HEKE PA. A single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe with whaloback-covered ends, 
employed in the fisheries of Niul Island, 
Tongan Archipelago. Length 17 to 25 ft. 
Breadth 12 to 16 in. Depth 18 to 24 in. 
(Average.) 

VAKA TUI TUTA, VAKA TUI AUTALI. 
A Polynesian single-outrigger dugout canoe 
from Pukapuka Island, Tuamotu Archi- 
pelago. The hull is composed of 3 to 6 
transverse sections carefully fitted together 
and fastened to each other by sennit lash- 
ings made of coconut husk fiber, both ends 
are decked over and fitted with a break- 
water. The bow is pointed, the stern, fish- 
tail shaped. A heavy wash strake and 
gunwale pole run fore and aft on each side. 
Transverse lifting poles are provided at each 
end to carry the canoe when beached. The 
vaka tui autali is distinguished from the 
vaka tui tuta by the difference in the 
method of attachment of the hull sections 
and other structural parts. In the tui mtdli, 
raised inside flanges about 2 in. high are 
left to all structural parts at the joints. The 
connection is made by passing the lashing* 
through holes drilled through each flangeii 
In the tui tuta there are no flanges and the, 
connection is made by sewing the lashin|' 
passing through and through inside and oul-i 
side. The rig consists of a mast which 
be stepped at either end of the canoe, 
outrigger being always kept to windwai^i 
A spritsail is set when sailing. A paddle: 
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used for steering. The length of these craft 
ranges from 22 ft. for a 4-seater canoe, to 
60 ft. for a 13-seater, which can accommo- 
date about 30 people. 

VALA-VATHAI. A type of Indian boat 
from Palk Strait. There are two varieties. 
One is a dugout or plank-built craft-rigged 
with one mast stepped forward, and a 
square-headed lugsail. The balance board 
consists of a long plank stayed by a shroud 
which leads to the masthead on either side. 
Men are stationed on the weather end of 
the plank. The other or northern variety of 
vala-vathai is a narrow, carvel-built, round- 
bottomed craft of canoe form rigged with 
3 masts and square-headed lugs. It is steered 
with a large centerline rudder hung on 
pintles, and is provided with leeboards. 
Length 43 ft. Breadth 4^ ft. Depth 2% ft. 
V ALEMAN. One of the crew in a North 
Sea herring drifter who sees that the nets 
are kept in proper order for fishing. 
VALLAM. 

See Ballam. 

VALLEY. In oceanography, the prolonga- 
tion of a land valley at the bottom of the 
sea into or across the continental or insular 
shelf. 

Fr: Vallee; Ger: Tal. 

VALUATION CLAUSE. A marine clause 
usually inserted in insurance policies on 
hulls of vessels, whereby it is agreed that the 
insured value shall be taken as the repaired 
value in ascertaining whether a constructive 
total loss has arisen. 

Fr: Clause df Evaluation; Ger: WeH- 
hlausel. 

VALUED POLICY. A valued policy in 
marine insurance is one which specifies the 
agreed value of the subject matter insured. 
This statement of value is conclusive 
between the parties in case of total or par- 
tial loss even though it is in excess of the 
actual value of the subject matter. Ships 
and freights are generally insured under 
valued policies. 

Fr: Police Evaluee; Ger: PauschalpoUce. 
VALVE CHEST. 

See Distribution Box. 

VANAGI. A single-outrigger, dugout canoe 
found in the coastal area extending from 
Cape Possession to Cape Rodney of Papua, 
British New Guinea. Also called vai. The 
bow is usually prolonged horizontally into 
an elongated quadrangular projection with 
a square end. The sides of this projection 


are often furnished with shelflike wings 
which are perforated for tassels. There is a 
long platform supported by the outrigger 
booms which extends outboard on both 
sides. These canoes were formerly rigged 
with a rectangular matwork sail, fastened 
on each side to a vertical pole by a series 
of loops of light rope. 

VANDERBILT STAYSAIL. A quadri- 
lateral fore-and-aft reaching sail used on 
cruising and racing staysail-ketches and 
schooners. The head is set flying, and the 
luff is hanked to a track. It is loose-footed. 
VANE. A small piece of bunting or a thin 
piece of sheet metal carried at the truck, 
free to rotate on a spindle. Also called fly. It 
indicates the direction of the wind. 

Fr: Girouette; Ger: Windjahne; Flugel. 

See Dog Vane, Sight Vane. 
VANE-SCREW PROPELLER. A partly- 
immersed propeller of large diameter 
adopted for shallow-draft river vessels. Also 
called vane wheel. The center of the shaft 
is well above water so that the screw is 
immersed to approximately 40 per cent of 
its diameter when the vessel is fully loaded. 
The blades, which have broad tips, stop 
short of the boss and are connected thereto 
by two stout arms. A propulsive eflBciency 
of 70 per cent has been obtained with this 
type. Its disadvantages are that it is rela- 
tively noisy in operation, and is sensitive 
to changes in trim and draft. 

Twin Vane-Wheel Propulsion of Ships, 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Age, vol. 
27 (1922), p. 565. 

VANE SPINDLE. The spindle at the 
truck on which a vane works. 

Fr: Axe de Girouette; Ger: Flugelpinne. 
VANG. A purchase with pendant leading 
from the peak of a gaff or derrick to the 
deck at the vessel's sides, in order to steady 
the spar in the desired position, and to 
restrain it from slewing. Also called guy. 

Fr: Garde; Retenue; Ger: Geer; Geie. 
VANG PURCHASE. A purchase used for 
steadying a gaff or derrick. Also called guy 
tackle. It has one block fastened to the vang 
pendant and the other shackled to an 
eyeplate. 

IV: Palan de Garde; Ger: Geieldufer. 
VAPOR COCK. A cock with wire gauze 
protected gooseneck fitted to the hatch 
covers of oil tankers as an escape for the 
gas given off by the cargo. 

VAPOR PIPE. 

See Vent 
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VAQTTELOTTE. Small fishing boat of 
Normandy with half deck and carvel or 
clinker planking. The vaquelotte is cutter- 
rigged with 2 headsails. The mast is usually 
placed at about one-third length from the 
stem. In some boats the is stepped at 
a distance of to 2 ft. from the stem. 
They carry a lug mainsail with tack^ fas- 
tened to the stemhead, and a small jigger 
mast aft. Length 20 to 25 ft. Breadth 
to 9 ft. Depth 41/2 to 5 ft. (Average.) 

VAR. A single-outrigger canoe of Ponape, 
the Caroline Islands. Also called wuar, 
Length 26.5 ft. Breadth 13.5 in. Depth 17.5 
in. (Typical.) 

VARGORD. Term used by the fishermen 
of Cornwall to denote a light spar or pole 
used instead of a bowline for keeping to 
windward the luff of a lugsail. It had a small | 
fork at the upper end which was stuck into 
one of 3 or 4 cringles called "'war eyes'' 
worked on the boltropes for this purpose. 
The lower end of the vargord rested in one 
of 3 or 4 notches in a piece of timber called 
“timmy noggy" or “nabob.” 

VARIABLE DELIVERY PUMP. A 
rotary piston pump driven at a constant 
speed, in one direction and so designed that 
the stroke of the pistons may be varied, 
with the result that the rate at which the 
fluid is delivered can be adjusted as desired 
from zero to the full capacity of the pump. 
Also called variable stroke piimp. Variable 
delivery pumps are used on board ship to 
provide the necessary pressure to the cylin- 
ders of hydraulic steering gear, and hydro- 
electric winches. • 

Er: Pompe a debit Vanahle; Ger: 7er- 
dnderliche Leistungspumpe. 
VARIABLE PITCH. A variable pitch 
screw is one in which the blade surfaces are 
made up of portions of various helices, so 
that pitch varies continuously from one part 
to the next. 

Fr: Pas Variable; Ger: Verdnderliche 
Steigung. 

VARIATION. 

See Magnetic Declination. 

VARIATION NEEDLE. A magnetic 
needle placed on a pivot and so balanced 
that it moves only in a horizontal plane or 
azimuth. Also compass needle. It indicates 
the angle which the magnetic meridian 
makes with the geographical meridian at 
the place of observation. 

Fr: Aiguille du Compas; (3«r: Kompass- 
nadel. 


VARRINHO. A flat-bottomed, open fish- 
ing boat found on the coasts of Portugal. 
Portable washboards are fitted above the 
gunwale in rough weather. The framing is 
composed of a heavy floor at each end 
(bilge) of which two knee pieces are fast- 
ened with a straight frame or futtock, to 
which the side planking is secured, 
VASCELLO. Nonsclf-propellcd, open, 
bargelike craft employed in the tunny fish- 
eries of Italy. The ends arc generally decked 
over. It is divided internally into several 
compartments. During the fishing opera- 
tions it is located at one end of the tonnara 


net. The caporais is stationed at the oppo- 
site end. Length 52 to 78 ft. Breadth 14 to 
16 ft. Depth 3.3 to 4 ft. 

VAST. Sec Avast. 

V-BOTTOM BOAT. A boat in which the 


transverse half section is composed of two 
planes forming a sharp angle at the bilge. 
Also called straight-framed boat, doadriae 
boat, hard chine boat, double wedge boat, 
Straight-framed bouts, such as sharpies, dory 
boats, and the like, are superior in certain 
respects when compared with round-section 
hulls. Sharpie-built motorboats running at 
planing speeds have proved superior to 


motor craft with rounded sections. Fast 
V-bottom craft are likely to bo drier than 
those with round bilges, as the sharp angle 
at the chine has a tendency to throw the 
bow wave outward instead of allowing it 
to rise well above the waterline. The rough- 
water qualities of this type of boat are 
chiefly dependent upon the steepness of the 
sectional angles. 

Fr: Embarcation d Bouchains d arites 
Vives; Ger: V-Bodenboot; Knich 
spantboot. 

V-bottom boats are unquestionably faster 
than the round-bilge type but they have 
several disadvantages. One of these is the 
hard angle of the chines in the bows, which 
causes light broken spray to be blown 
aboard when the wind is on the beam or 
neai'ly so. Another drawback is that the 
rolling motion of a V-bottom boat is of 
quicker period than the round-bilge boat, 
due to its greater initial stability. As for 
construction, a really sound V-bottom hull 
is nearly as expensive to build, especially 
if it has a flaring forward bottom and plenty 
of shape in the topsides. There are two 
extra seams on each side in the chine rabbets 
which have to be carefully worked to insure 
watertightness. 

Goeller, F. W., Mow to Build “7” Bottom 
Boats, New York, 1917. 
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VEER. Also veer out. 1. To pay out or 
let out a greater length of chain or rope. 

2. To slack off and allow to run out. 

Fr: Filer; Ger: Fieren; Ahfieren, 

VEER (to). The act of veering. Said of a 
change in the direction of the wind in a 
clockwise direction, as for instance from 
west to north. The opposite of backing. 

Fr: Haler; Ger: Umspringen. 

The discussions which have taken place 
from time to time at the meetings of the 
International Meteorological Committee as 
to the use of the words veering and hauling 
in reference to the wind, have proved fruit- 
less because of the reversal of the directions 
of the wind in circular storms in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. It is 
thought therefore that the use of the words 
right or clockwise, and left or anti-clockwise 
clear up this difficulty besides giving greater 
definiteness in any translation of these 
terms into foreign languages. 

VEER AFT. If the wind is abeam and 
changes its direction toward aft it is said 
to “veer aft.” The opposite is “to haul 
forward.” 

Fr; Adonner; Ger: Raumen. 

VEER AND HAUL. To pull and slacken 
alternately. 

Ft: Haler d, Coups; Ger: Fieren und 
holen. 

VEER AWAY. To let out or slacken 
gradually a rope, cable, hawser, and so on. 

Fr: Filer; oir: Ausstechen, 

VEERING TRIM. A term formerly used 
by whalemen. A whaling vessel was said 
to be in veering trim when the sails were 
set for quick handling and dodging among 
the ice. Generally under reefed topsails. 
VEL ACCIERE. 

Three-masted Sicilian 
sailing coaster, square- 
rigged on the foremast, 
and lateen-rigged on 
the main and miz- 
zen. The foremast is Veiacciere 

a pole spar with 
polacre rig. The jibboom carries one 
headsail. 

VELACHERO. A Spanish, two-masted 
sailing coaster with square-rigged foremast 
and lateen-rigged mainmast. 

VELO-VELO. See Takia. 

VELOX BOILER. A type of forced-circu- 
lation boiler. 

See Forced-Circulation Boiler. 


VENDAVAL. Strong southwest wind over 
Spain and in the Straits of Gibraltar. A west 
wind on the coasts of Central America. 
VENT (U. S.). In oil tank vessels, a ver- 
tical pipe fitted in the hatch cover of each 
main and summer tank to provide means 
of ventilating the tanks. In Great Britain 
called vapour pipe. In some cases the open 
end of the pipe terminates with a goose- 
neck return bend. When light or gassy oils 
are carried, an automatic relief valve with 
double discs, seats, and springs is fitted, 
which provides for vacuum as well as 
pressure in the tank. 

Fr: Tuyau de Degazage; Ger: Abgas- 
rohr, 

VENT HEADER. The end of a vent pipe 
system which rises above the weather deck 
in an oil tanker. When light or gassy oils 
are carried a pressure-vacuum relief valve 
is fitted. In other cases there is a gooseneck 
with a wire gauze safety screen. 
VENTILATING BLOWER. 

See Blower. 

VENTILATION. The process of replac- 
ing foul or vitiated air in any of the ship’s 
compartments with pure air. 

Fr: Ventilation; Ger: Luftung. 

See Exhaust Ventilation, Mechanical 
Ventilation, Natural Ventilation, 
Plenum-Exhaust Ventilation, Ple- 
num Ventilation. 

BuUen, F. L., Ventilation oj Ships, London, 
1935,- Glass, W. H., “Air Conditioning in 
Ship’s Passenger and Cargo Spaces,” North 
East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders (Newcastle upon T 3 me), Trans- 
actions, vol. 56 (1940) ; Nichols, J. F., 
“Ventilation of Ships,” Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers (New 
York), Transactions, vol. 42 (1934). 
VENTILATOR COAMING. That part of 
a ventilator trunk which extends above a 
weather deck and to which the ventilator 
cowl is fitted. 

Fr: Fiit de Manche d Air; Ger: Lufter- 
sull; Ventilatorsockel. 

VENTILATOR COVER. A canvas hood 
placed over a ventilator coaming when 
closed with a plug in heavy weather. 

Fr: Capuckon; Ger; Ventilatorkappe. 
VENT LINE (TJ. S.). A cargo tank venti- 
lating system installed on oil tankers which 
carry highly inflammable liquids. In Great 
Britain called gas line. It consists of a 
main with branch fitted to each tank hatch 
cover. The branches lead upward from each 
tg.nk to the main which runs under the 
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ore-and-aft bridge and is carried up the 
nast, to a height of 30 ft. in some cases. 
Che upper end, or vent header is fitted with 
i pressure-vacuum relief valve at the out- 
et to the atmosphere. 

Fr: Collecteur de Degazage; Ger: Gas- 
leitung; Entgasungsleitung. 

VTENT PIPE. 

See Air Pipe. 

VERIPICATION OF FLAG. A proced- 
ure recognized in international law, by which 
a ship of war is entitled to chase and stop 
another vessel when it has reason to suspect 
that the latter is flying false colors, in order 
to verify the facts. The warship has to dis- 
play previously her own national colors, and 
if necessaiy to aflirm her colors by firing a 
blank shot known as “informing gun,” 

Fr: Enquete du Pavilion; Ger: Flaggevr 
prilfung. 

VERNAL EQUINOX, The equinox which 
falls in the spring on or about March 21. 
The point where the celestial equator inter- 
sects the ecliptic. 

Fr: Equinoxe du Printemps; !Ger: Frilh- 
Ungspunkt; WidderpunhL 
See Equinoctial Points. 

VERNIER. Short graduated scale attached 
to the index bar of a sextant and made to 
slide along the divisions of the arc or limb 
to enable the user to read angles accurately 
to a small fraction of a division of the arc. 
It is fitted with a tangent screw for making 
the final adjustments. 

Ft: Vernier; Ger: Vernier; Nonius, 
VERTEX. 1, The point of a great circle 
which is nearest to the pole. 

2. The point on a great circle track which 
reaches the highest latitude. 

Ger : Scheitelpunkt. \ 

VERTICAL CIRCLE, A general term i 
enobracing all great circles which are per- ! 
pendicular to the observer's horizon, hence j 
passing through his zenith and nadir. Also 
called circle of altitude. 

Fr: Vertical; Ger: Vertihalhreis; Hohen^ 
hreis, 

VERTICAL-CUT SAIL. A sail in which 
the cloths run parallel to the leech. Also 
called up-and-down cut sail. This type of 
cirt is always used for the square and gaff 
^Is of trading vessels. It is the best cut 
for a loose-footed gaffsail, as the biggest 
strain on it is from luff to leech. No battens 
are required to make the round of leech 
stand as in a cross-cut sail. It has the advan- 


tage of having the reef points sewed into 
the seams where the cloth is double. 
VERTICAL INTENSITY. The magnetic 
force in a vertical plane of the compass 
needle. 

VERTICAL IRON. The various struc- 
j tural parts of a steel vessel which act in a 
vertical plane and which are of account in 
the compensation of magnetic compasses, 
Ger: Vertikale Eiscnmassen, 

VERTICAL KEEL (U. S.). 

See Center Girder. 

VERTICAL WELD. A weld made on a 
surface lying vertically or at an angle less 
than 45 degrees to the vertical, the weld 
lying along the vertical axis of the parts 
jointed, or being inclined at an angle less 
than 45 degrees to that axis. 

Fr: Montante; Boudure Vertir> 

cale; Ger: Vertikale Schweissung. 
VERTICAL WINDLASS. A power wind- 
lass in which each wildcat is mounted close 
to the deck on a vertical shaft, the driving 
engine or motor being located on the deck 
below. In some installations a capstan 
capable of independent operation is pro- 
vided above the wildcat. This type is 
usually seen on large passenger vessels. Also 
called capstan windlass. 

VERY HIGH SEA. A state of sea dis- 
turbance between high sea and precipitous 
sea with wave heights ranging from 23 to 
36 ft. Number 7 of International Scale of 
Sea Disturbance. 

Fr: Mer Trh Grosse; Ger: Sehr hohe 
Bee. 

VERY ROUGH SEA. A very disturbed 
sea with wave heights ranging from 9 to 15 
ft. Number 6, International scale of sea 
disturbance. 

Fr: Mer Trhs Houleuse; Ger: Sehr grobe 
Bee. 

VERY SIGNAL, A night signal consisting 
of red, white, and green stars fired with a 
special pistol and used in a special code. The 
cartridges are so corrugated that the dif- 
ferent colors may be identified by touch at 
night. 

Fr: Signal pyrotechnique Very; Ger: 
Very Kunstfeuer signal. 

VESSEL. A general term for all craft 
capable of floating on water and larger 
than a rowboat. The term vessel includes 
every description of water craft or other 
artificial contrivance used or capable of 
being used as a means of transportation m 
water. Barges^ dredges^ scows, and gimilAT 
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nondescript craft having no means of propul- 
sion and depending entirely on external 
appliances for motive power are vessels 
within Adnoiralty jurisdiction. Lighters used 
in loading and unloading vessels are, while 
on navigable waters, subject to Admiralty 
process. 

Fr: Bateau; Ger: Fahrzeug, 

Dredges, floating bath houses, floating 
elevators, wharf boats, rafts, canal boats, 
have all been held to be within the juris- 
diction of Admiralty courts, so far as actions 
for tort are concerned. Floating dry docks 
have been held to be within the jurisdiction 
of Admiralty in actions ^ of the nature of 
tort, but not within the jurisdiction in pos- 
sessory actions when the ownership of the 
property is sought to be established. 
VESSEL BOND (U. S.). 1. A bond 

given by master agent or consignee of a 
foreign vessel in accordance with the 
requirements of the United States customs 
relations when a preliminary entry of the 
vessel is made immediately after report of 
arrival. The purpose of the bond is to 
indemnify the U. S. for any loss or liability 
which might occur when a special license is 
granted for the landing of merchandise, 
baggage or passengers before formal entry 
of vessel at the customhouse. 

2. Execution of a bond by which the 
master of a ship lying in a foreign port may 
bind the owners to procure the release of 
his vessel. See Bottomry Bond. 

VETKA. Small, plank-built boat used by 
the Chukchi people of Eastern Siberia for 
hunting and fishing on the estuary of the 
Anadyr River. The flat-bottomed hull is 
made of 3 planks hewed out with an ax. 
The bottom board is about three quarters 
of an inch thick, pointed at both ends. Each 
side consists of a single board 8 to 10 in. 
wide and about one quarter of an inch thick, 
sewed on the bottom board with sinew of 
deer. The seams are sealed with pitch. It 
is propelled by a light, double-bladed 
paddle. Length 15 ft. Breadth 1% ft. 
(Average.) 

VIBRATORY HORN. A sound-signaling 
device fitted on motor boats and other small 
craft with a length of 16 ft. or more. It 
consists essentially of a diaphragm and a 
high-speed rotor with notches cut on the 
periphery. A push rod transmits its motion 
to the rotor through a train of gears or 
through a spiral spindle. In electric-dnven 
horns the rotor is actuated by a push button 
connected to a series-wound 6-volt motor 


conveniently located in a separate water- 
tight case. The sound produced is clear, 
distinct and uniform at a distance of two 
thousand feet. 

VIBRATING NEEDLE. A magnetic 
needle used by compass adjusters to find 
the relative intensity of the horizontal com- 
ponent of a ship’s magnetism. It consists 
usually of a needle about 3 in. long, designed 
so to vibrate 30 times a minute when on 
shore and removed from the influence of 
all local disturbance. 

VIBRATIONAL PERIOD. The vibra- 
tional period of a magnetic compass card 
is the time taken to perform a complete 
oscillation when it is deflected horizontally 
through any angle not exceeding 40 degrees 
and left to itself to vibrate freely. The time 
of oscillation depends upon the moment of 
inertia of the card, the magnetic moment of 
the needles, and the horizontal intensity 
of the magnetic field. 

Fr: Periode Vihratoire; Ger: Schwinn 
gungsperiode. 

VICTORY SHIP (U. S.). A standard type 
of single-screw cargo vessel designed by the 
United States Maritime Commission in 
1942 as a war emergency project, as a faster 
and more efficient cargo carrier than the 
earlier Liberty Ship. There are two t 3 q?es 
of Victory Ships, the VC2-AP2 and the 
VC2-AP3. The hulls are identical, but the 
VC2-AP3 is one knot faster. Length between 
perpendiculars 436 ft. 6 in. Beam molded 
62 ft. Depth molded 38 ft. Loaded draft 28 
ft. 6 in. Displacement 15,200 tons. Dead- 
weight capacity 10,700 tons. Tonnage, gross 
7,612; net 4,553. Sea speed VC^AP2 15% 
knots; VC2-AP3 16% knots. 

See Liberty Ship, Maritime Commission, 
VICTUALING BILL. A customhouse 
form which has to be filled by the master 
before a vessel can sail. It contains a fist 
of all bonded or drawback goods taken 
on board for use as ship’s stores during 
the voyage, and when signed by the customs 
authorities constitutes one of the captain’s 
clearance papers. 

Ger: Proviantschein. 

VICTUALING SCALE. The scale of pro- 
visions to be allowed and served out daily 
to the crew during the voyage. It is inserted 
in the articles of agreement. All maritime 
countries have an official minimum scale 
approved by law. 

Fr: Equivalence dee Batione; Ger: 
SpeiseroUe^ 
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VIGIA. Navigational warning on a chart 
to denote a possible pinnacle, rock, or 
shoal, the position of which is uncertain. 

Fr: Yigie; Ger: Warnungszeichen. 
VINDA. Australian sewed bark canoe from 
Whitsunday and adjacent islands, Queens- 
land, made of 3 sheets cut into more or less 
diamond shape. One sheet forms the bot- 
tom; the other two the sides. The peel of 
fibrous roots is used as thread. On each 
side there is a gunwale pole running from 
just behind the bow to the extremity of 
the stern. One or more ribs are fitted to hold 
in place extra pieces of bark placed on the 
bottom and strengthening the sides of the 
craft. The smallest one-man canoes have a 
length of 6 to 7 ft. Also called winta, 

VINT A. A paddling and sailing canoe with 
double-outriggers, of the southern Philip- 
pine Islands (Moro ’Gulf and Sulu Archi- 
pelago), used for fishing and transportation. 
The hull is a dugout, with the sides raised 
by a wash strake made of nipa leaves or 
planking sewed on with coir yarn. The stem 
and stern are forked. The lower point of 
the stem fork is nearly horizontal. On the 
upper point a triangular or swallow-tail 
splash board is fastened. The two points 
forming the stern fork are ornamented with 
open-work carvings. Inside, the boat is 
divided into five sections. The three central 
ones are covered with portable decking of 
split bamboo. The forward and after sec- 
tions are left open for the paddlers. The 
outrigger booms are lashed on a series of 
double cross spars, the lower being about 
4 ft. long. The upper ones extending only 
about 2% ft. outboard serve to strengthen 
the lower spars at its weakest point, that is, 
just beyond half length. 

The rig varies according to locality. Some 
boats have a bipod or tripod bamboo mast 
which carries a kind of large lugsail, with 
foot laced to a boom on which the sail is 
rolled when furled. Others have a single 
m^t with spritsail. They cannot tack or 
sail close to the wind. 

The vintas are said to be very fast under 
sail and^ wonderfully seaworthy for their 
size, taking trips which may last 4 or 5 
days in open waters. They are much used on 
account of their speed for smuggling 
between the Sulu Islands and Borneo. 
According to some their capacity ranges 
from 4 to 40 tons burden. 

VIOL BLOCK. A block similar to a snatch 
block but without hinge, so that the bight 
of a rope may be dropped into the sheave. 


Fr: Galoche, 

VISIBLE HORIZON. 

See Apparent Horizon, Horizon, 
VISIBILITY. The transparency of the 
atmosphere as perceptible to the eye. The 
range of vision for an object such as a ship 
under the conditions of light and atmos- 
phere existing at a particular time. 

Navigational visibility is that affecting the 
speed of a vessel with reference to the dis- 
tance within which the vessel could be 
brought to a standstill before the course of 
any other vessel emerging from the fog 
would cross her course. 

Fr: Vmhiliti; Ger: Sicktbarkeit. 

See Arc of Visibility. 

VISIBILITY SCALE. 

0 — Dense fog Objects not visible at 50 yd. 

1 — Thick fog Objects not visible at 200 yd. 

2 — Fog Objects not visible at 400 yd. 

3 — Moderate fog Objects not visible at % mi. 

4 — Thin fog or mist . . . Objects not visible at 1 mi. 

5— Visibility poor Objects not visible at 2 mi. 

6 — Visibility moderate . Objects not visible at S mi. 

7 — Visibility good Objects not visible at 10 mi, 

8 — Visibility very good . Objects not visible at 80 mi. 

9 — ^Visibility exceptional Objects visible for 

moro than 30 mi. 

Fr: Echelle de Visibilite; Ger: Bichtbar- 
keit Skala. 

VISIT. The act of boarding and examining 
a neutral merchant vessel's papers in exer- 
cise of the right of visit. Also called visita- 
tion. The usual modern practice is for the 
visiting ship to send a boat with an officer 
in charge alongside the merchant vessel. No 
one but the officer and an assistant wearing 
side arms go on board for the purpose of 
examining the ship's papers. 

The commander of the belligerent cruiser 
may also summon the master or chief officer 
of the suspected vessel to come on board 
the cruiser and bring his papers with him 
for examination. After completion of the 
examination the visiting officer enters on 
the official log book of the merchantman a 
memorandum of the visit. A similar memo- 
randum of the visit is made on that docu- 
ment among the vessel's papers which . 
determine her nationality, 

Fr: Visite; Ger: Visite, 

See Right of Visit 

Frascona, J. L., Visit Search and Seizure on 
the High Seas, Rahway, New Jersey, 1938. 
VISOR (0. S.). A small inclined awning 
supported by a pipe frame running around 
the pilot house, over the windows, to exclude 
the glare of the sun and to prevent the rain 
from coming in over the top of the window 
sashes. 
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VIZAGAPATAM CATAMARAN. A type 
of catamaran found on the Madras coast, 
adapted for use at sea. The logs, besides 
being fastened together with wooden pegs, 
are provided with a vertical wooden board 
on each side to break the force of the waves. 
The stern is left open. A small primitive rud- 
der is fitted at the afterend of the central 
log. A leeboard is also used. This craft is 
rigged with one mast and boomed lugsail. 
VLET. Clinker-built, half-decked fishing 
boat with pram bow and transom stem 
found in the northern waters of the Zuider- 
zee. It is generally used as a tender by larger 
craft, although some of them from the 
Helder work as single boats in the North 
Sea. The rig consists of a sprit mainsail and 
stay foresail. Maximum length 28 ft. 
VOIROLLE. Open fishing boat from the 
coast of Normandy of about 3 tons burden. 
The rig is 2 masts with lugsails. 
VOITH-SCHNEIBER PROPELLER. A 


patent propeller which consists of a circular 
disk set flush into the bottom of the hull, 
with its axis of rotation vertical, and bearing 
near to the periphery a number of spadelike 
blades which project out into the water and 
are rotatable about their longitudinal axes 
somewhat like the feathering floats on a 
paddle wheel. 

By adjusting the disposition of the blades, 
this type of propeller can be used to steer 
the ship as weU as to propel it. This pro- 
peller has been installed in a number of 
shallow-draft vessels and has proved to be 
entirely practical. It is no more efficient 
than a comparable paddle wheel or screw 
propeller, but its peculiar advantage ^ of 
utilizing the propeller thrust for steering 
purposes makes it eminently suitable for the 
propulsion of vessels which normally oper- 
ate in crowded and restricted waters and 
require large steering power at low speed. 
The Voith-Schneider gear is a development 
of the Fowler wheel, installed in the U. S. 
ship ''Alarm” in 1874, which was simply a 
feathering paddle wheel placed with its axis 


vertical. 

Goldsworthy, E. C., Voith-Schneider Sys- 
tem of Propulsion, American Sc^iety of 
Naval Engineers, Journal, vol. 52, February 
(1940); Kreitner, H., “Die hydraulischen 
Grundlagen des Voith-Schneider Antnebes, 
Werft, Reed&rei, Hajen (1931), vol. 11, p. 


VOLUME COEFFICIENT. percent- 
age differenoe in volume of an oil caused by 


a change of temperature of one degree. It is 
usually expressed as a fraction of the total 
volume. It must be known in order to allow 
for ullages to be left in the cargo tanks of 
oil tankers when loading, to obviate over- 
flowing due to oil expansion. 

See Ullage. 

VOLUME OF DISPLACEMENT. The 

volume of water displaced by a vessel. The 
volume of displacement is given in cubic 
feet and equals thirty five times the dis- 
placement (in tons) in salt water or thirty 
six times the displacement (in tons) in 
fresh water. When metric units are used 
the volume of displacement is expressed 
in cubic metem and is equal to the 
vessel’s weight in metric tons multiplied by 
0.9756. 

Fr: Volume de Carene; Ger: Raumin'- 
halt der V erdrmgung. 

VOLUNTARY STRANDING. Stranding 
which occurs when, in an emergency, a ves- 
sel is voluntarily headed for the shore to 
avoid impending damage of shipwreck; or 
to save the lives of the crew; or so that the 
cargo may be better salved by choosing the 
place of running aground; or to escape 
capture. According to the maritime laws of 
some countries (Netherlands, Germany, 
Chile, Argentine) the damage caused by 
voluntary stranding is admitted as general 
average. 

Fr: Echouement Yolontaire; Ger: Frei- 
willige Aujstrandsetzung, 

See General Average. 

VOLYER, A car\’-el-built open boat with 
sharp bow, and transom stem, fitted with 4 
thwarts, used in British fisheries for working 
large pilchard seines. Also called foUyer, 
tuck net boat. Its greatest breadth is near 
the after thwart. When the wings of the 
seine have been brought together after 
encircling a shoal of fish the volyer proceeds 
over the cork line and shoots a tuck seine 
inside the large seine. By means of this small 
seine the fish are brought to the surface 
and captured. The volyer is lug-rigged with 
large main- and small foresail. Length 20 
ft. Breadth 6.6 ft. Depth 3 ft. Capacity 
about 15 tons. (Typical.) 

VOYAGE. A journey by sea which includes 
the outward and homeward trips which are 
called passages. In marine insurance a voy- 
age is deemed to commence at any time 
at which the vessel begins to load cargo or 
sails in ballast to a loading port. Such 
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voyage continues during the entire ensuing 
period until either the ship has made one 
outward and one homeward passage (includ- 
ing an intermediate passage if made), or has 
carried and discharged two cargoes, which- 
ever may happen first, and in either case 
until she begins to load a subsequent cargo 
or sails in ballast for a loading port. 

Fr: Voyage; Ger: Rundreise. 

VOYAGE POLICY. A marine insurance 
policy which covers the subject matter for 
the fixed insurance only during the voyage 
named in the policy. 

Fr: Police au Voyage; Ger: Rcisepolice. 
V-QUARTERED BOAT. A flat-bottomed 
boat in which the quarters are shaped into 
a sweeping V. This build of the quarters 
gives better sailing qualities than the deep- 
sterned flatboat. The V-cut or slit is cov- 
ered inside with a piece of timber called a 
half keelson. This type of hull is used 
for sailing dinghies and is generally asso- 
ciated with deep rudder and daggerboard. 
VRAKEKA. An open Swedish herring 
boat from Blekinge with raking stem, nar- 
row square stern, and good sheer. Some 
boats are rigged with a single mast and 
others as ketches with - sprit mainsail and 
mizzen, and two headsails. The single- 
masted boats, which have now become 
obsolete, carried a large dipping lug with 
8 reef bands. Length over-all 19 ft. Length 
on keel 13 ft. Beam 6 ft. 3 in. Depth 2 ft. 
3 in. (Approximate.) 

V SCARF. A scarf used for connecting 
small masts, boonos, and so on. It is made by 


cutting a V in one piece and a tongue in 
the other to fit into the V. It is bolted and 
secured with two iron bands or served with 
wire seizing. The length of the scarf as 
compared to the diameter of the spars 
should be about 12 to 1. 

V STERN. A form of transom stern which 
approaches the counter stern when viewed 
in profile. The transom is sot at a consider- 
able angle to the vortical. 

Fr: Arnhe cn V, 

VULGAR ESTABLISHMENT. The vul- 
gar establishment of a port is the interval 
of time between the instant of the moon’s 
transit across the meridian on the day of 
the new or full moon and the following high 
water. Also called common establishment. 
It is denoted on nautical charts by the 
abbreviation H.W.F.C. (high water fuh^ 
and change). For practical purposes this 
establishment is constant. 

Fr: Etahlmement du Port; Ger: Haferir 
zeit. 

VUZZITEDDI. Small, open sailing boat 
with 2 or 3 thwarts used in the coastal jBsh- 
eries of Sicily. It is rigged with one mast 
and lateen sail. 

VUZZO. Open, double-ended sail- and 
rowboat employed in the local fisheries of 
the Bay of Naples and adjacent waters. Its 
length varies from 13 to 19 ft. The rig 
consists of a portable mast, stepped near 
the stem and raking forward, which carries 
a lateen sail. Also called vuzzariello, gozzo. 
The VUZZO or gozzo from the coast of Cala- 
bria has a length of 26 to 29 ft. 


w 


W, Freeboard mark which indicates the 
maximum load line in winter. 
It is arrived at by adding to 
the summer freeboard one- 
quarter of an inch per foot of 
summer draft. 

"W.A. WITH AVBBAOE (marine insurance). 

W.B.S. WITHOUT BENEFIT OF SALVAGE (insur- 
ance). 

W.L. WATERLINE. 

W.M. WEIGHT OR MEASUREMENT (catgo). 

W,N.A. Freeboard mark indicating the 
minimum freeboard for sea- 
going vessels with a length of 


330 ft. or less which make 
voyages across the North 
Atlantic Ocean, north of lati- 
tude 36^ during the winter 
months. 

W.P.A. W'lTH BARTICULAR AVERAGE. 

W.R.O. w-AR RISKS ONLY (insurance), 
W.T. WATERTIGHT. 

W.T. WATERTIME (navigation). 

W.W. WEATHER WORKING BAYS. 

VTA AG. A single-outrigger, dugout canoe 
used in the harbor streams and lagoons 
Kusaie Island, the Carolines. Also caBel 
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oak. The hull is round-bottomed with sharp 
ends, both of which are either low, or one 
upturned and pointed, and the other low. 
Most of these canoes are propelled by pad- 
dles, although some of the larger are fitted 
for sailing. Maximum length 28 ft. 

W A- A-K ATI K AHI. A single-outrigger dug- 
out canoe used for fishing in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The sides are raised by a wash 
strake fastened to the underbody with nails 
driven through the overlap from the out- 
side and clinched on the inner side. The 
wash strakes of the present-day canoe merge 
at both ends into the solid bow and stem 
end pieces, each of which is hewed out of 
a single block. The outrigger is always fitted 
on the port side. The rig consists of a sprit- 
sail with luff laced to the mast and foot 
laced to a boom. 

WA-A-KATTLITA. A double-dugout canoe 
with wash strake from the Hawaiian Islands. 
Both hulls had the same length. The wash 
strake was a thin plank from 6 to 8 in. high, 
sewed upon the edge of the dugout except 
for a length of several feet at each extremity, 
where it was replaced by a shaped board 
carved out of the solid. When one hull was 
longer than the other the canoe was called 
How extinct. 

WABATA. A small canoe from Geelvink 
Bay, New Guinea. 

WACHE. A single-outrigger, dugout canoe 
from 16 to 30 ft. long of Humbolt Bay, 
Dutch New Guinea. Also called waka. Each 
side of the dugout is raised by a wash 
strake. The ends are curved and decorated 
by painted carvings, often showing a mixed 
group of fishes surmounted by a seated 
parrot. The masthead is forked to receive 
the halyard and is usually ornamented with 
cassowary feathers. The rectangular sail 
made of pandana leaves is tall and narrow 
and fastened to a yard and boom, 

WAFT. 

See Weft, 

WAGA. A single-outrigger, sailing dugout 
from Orangerie Bay and Louisiade Archi- 
pelago, British New Guinea, with long 
pointed ends, on the top of which a triangu- 
lar flat board is fitted to form a shelf. There 
is a platform over the outrigger booms. The 
short longitudinal poles lashed between two 
booms. It is steadied by a curved mast shore. 
The pandana leaf sail has long, straight 
mast is stepped forward of half length on 


sides and rounded ends. Also called vaga. 

See Keama, 

WAGER POLICY. A marine insurance 
policy where the interest of the insured, 
although actually existing, would be diffi- 
cult to define. Also called honor policy, 
policy proof of interest. These policies con- 
tain such clauses as “Full interest admitted” 
(F.IA.) or “Policy Proof of Interest” 
(PJP.I.), thus exempting the insured from 
the necessity of proving his interest in the 
event of loss. They are not enforceable in 
British courts of law, but, as the name 
implies, are a matter of honor between 
underwriters and insured. In the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, and Holland, 
wager policies are enforceable in law courts. 

Fr; Police d'Honneur; Police de Pari; 

Ger: Wettpolice. 

WAI A small dugout canoe from western 
and northern New Guinea. 

W AID ON. A large dugout canoe from 
western and northern New Guinea, with 
horn-shaped ends, terminating in a knob. 
WAIST. The central part of a ship. The 
portion of the upper deck between poop 
and forecastle. 

Fr: Cofire; Vibord; Ger: Kuhl 
WAIST BOAT. In whaling vessels, the 
second mate’s boat, carried in the ship’s 
waist on the port side. (Obsolete.) 

WAIST BREAST. A breast line from 
amidships, keeping a vessel to the dock; 
sometimes used in mooring or docking. 
WAIST PLATE. The shell plate or bul- 
wark plate which sweeps down at the break 
of the poop, bridge house, or forecastle deck 
to the next deck below. 

WAIVER CLAUSE. A clause found in all 
marine policies whereby it is agreed that 
either party to the contract may take such 
steps or incur such expense as to minimize 
the loss without prejudice to the rights 
of the insured or insurer under the con- 
tract. 

Fr: Clause de Non Prijudke d^ Abandon. 
WAKA-AMI-BUNE. An open Japanese 
fishing boat used on the coast of Hokkaido 
in the herring pound-net fisheries. The hull 
is carvel-built, without keel, and sharp flar- 
ing overhanging bows, strongly raking stem, 
narrow flat bottom, sides nearly vertical, 
raised after section, square stem with pro- 
jecting sides, deep rudder extending well 
below the bottom, and stout crossbeams fit- 
ted to receive mast. Length over-all 35 ft. 
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10 in. Beam 9 ft. 4% in. Depth 2 ft. 5 in. 
(Typical.) 

WAKA-KORARI. A Morion seagoing 
canoe of the Chatham Islands. The scow- 
shaped hull is made of a framework of 
tarata wood, which encloses bundles of 
flower stalks of the flax plant {Fhormium 
tenax), the latter supplying the required 
buoyancy. The framework consists of ^ a 
double keel or pair of runners about 10 in. 
apart and 2^/^ in. wide and % in. thick. The 
bottom framing is made up of lengths of 
supplejack and matipo wood laid 2 in. 
apart. The flooring consists of closely packed 
flower stems of the flax plant about 6 in. 
in thickness tightly lashed to the bottom 
framework. The side framing is set verti- 
cally at right angles to the bottom framing, 
and is made up of the same material. The 
frames, which run from the stern to the 
point where the square bow curves upward, 
are 12 in. in length and spaced 2 in. apart. 
Lashed upon the outside of this frame is the 
side padding, constituted of flax sticlcs and 
fern stalks. The whole is surmounted by a 
gunwale formed of a pile of matipo shrub. 
Immediately below the gunwale and between 
it and the thwarts on the inside of the 
structure, a roll of fern stalks tightly 
bound together by lashings 2 in. apart 
is laid from end to end of the canoe. 
These give extra buoyancy when the craft 
is deeply laden. As a further longitudinal 
strengthening of the structure a pole is 
fixed on each side under the thwarts, 
of which there are 5. According to some 
writers, the Moriori craft, in which the 
elements derived from a raft and a canoe 
are combined, was a development necessi- 
tated by the absence at Chatham Islands of 
any timber from which a dugout canoe 
could be made. Length 30 to 35 ft. Width 
4 to 5 ft. These craft are extinct. 

Skinner, H. D., Moriori Sea-going Craft, 
“Man,” vol. 19, London, May (1919), no. 
34. 

WAKA-RIMTT. A Moriori canoe of com- 
posite structure similar to the waka-koraki. 
It differs from the latter in that bull kelp 
is used instead of flower stalks of the flax 
plant in its construction. 

WAEA TETE. A five-piece fishing canoe 
of New Zealand, without outrigger, 

WAKE. The disturbed column of water 
around and behind a moving ship which is 
set into motion by the passage of the vessel. 
Also called wake current. This forward- 


moving water has a marked influence upon 
the efficiency of the propeller. It is gi’eatest 
near the surface and close to the ship. For 
propeller purposes wake may be defined 
as the average speed in way of the propeller 
disk of the following current in which the 
propeller works, with reference to undis- 
turbed water. 

Fr: Sillage; Ger: Totwasser; Kielwasm; 

Sog; Nachstrom; Mitstrom. 
Baker, G. S., Wake, North East Coast Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders (New- 
ciistle upon Tyne), Tramactions, vol. 61, 
1935 ; Calvert, G. A., “On the Measurement 
of Wake Currents,” Institution of Naval 
ArchitccLs (London), Transactions, vol. 35, 
1893; Kempf, G., Mitstrom und Mitstrom- 
schrauhen, Jahrbuch, Scjhiffhautechnische 
Gesellschaft, vol. 32 (Berlin, 1931). 

WAKE COEFFICIENT. The ratio of the 
speed of the wake to the speed of the ship 
with reference to undisturbed water. 

Fr: Coefficient dc Billage; Ger: Mitstrom 

Koeffiment, 

Taylor, D. W., “Wake Propeller Coeffi- 
cients,” Institution^ of Naval Architecta 
(London), Transactions, 1925, vol. 67, 
WAKE FRACTION. The speed of the 
wake divided by the speed of the ship with 
reference to undisturbed water. Also called 
wake factor, wake value. Wake fraction is 
affected by the lines of the vessel, the 
number of propellers and their location. It 
varies for an individual propeller over the 
length of blade and is not a constant for 
any given point of the blade during a single 
revolution. 

Fr: Coefficient de Sillage; Ger: Sogzijfer. 
WAKE GAIN. The increase in the effec- 
tive thrust of a propeller, for a given power 
delivered to it, resulting from the forward 
motion of the water forming the wake 
behind the vessel’s hull. 

WAKE RESISTANCE. The resistance 
caused by a forward moving body of water 
called the frictional wake, at the stern of 
a vessel in motion. Also called eddy-making 
resistance. Its importance lies in the fact 
that the propeller works in water which has 
this forward velocity, causing an increased 
thrust. 

Fr: Resistance de Remous; ijfer: Wirhel 
widerstand. 

See Wake. 

WAKE SPEED. The velocity of th? 
stream or column of water which lollop 
at the stem of a vessel underway. 
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Fr: Vitesse de Sillage; Ger: Geschmndig- 
keit des Kielwassers. 

WALA. A single-outrigger, dugout canoe 
from East Malekula, New Hebrides, with 
long, pointed ends and 3 wash strakes, which 
form a boxlike superstructure with square 
ends. 

WA-LAB. A single-outrigger, sailing canoe 
from the Marshall Islands. Also called 
wa-laj). The hull is built upon a dugout keel 
portion, with the sides raised by the addition 
of several irregularly shaped strakes of 
planking. These strakes abut at each end 
against upcurved stem and stern pieces. No 
frames are employed. The hull is stiffened 
internally by the two platform bulkheads 
and several thwarts. The mast is stepped in 
a socket outside the weather gunwale. It 
exceeds by several feet the length of the 
canoe and is made of 2 parts scarfed and 
seized. The sail is triangular with boom and 
yard, and is made of matting. It is set apex 
down, the tack resting against a pin step 
in the bows. Length 21 ft. Beam 30 in. 
Depth 32 in. Length of mast 23 ft. Yard 
and boom 24 ft. (Typical.) 

WALE. 1. In an open boat the strake of 
planking running beneath the outer edge 
of the gunwale. Also called outer wale. 

Fr: Preceinte; Ger: Bordleiste, 

2. In a wooden vessel, a strake of outside 
planking broader and thicker than the 
others, and extending along the sides at 
different heights from stem to stern. Wales 
were reckoned from the waterline as first, 
second, and third bends. The beam knees 
and futtocks were bolted to them, and they 
were the main strength members in the ship^s 
sides. The term has now become obsolete, 
as the planks between sheer and garboard 
strakes are usually all alike in thickness 
and method of fastening. 

Fr: Preceinte; Ger: Bergholz, 

WALE SHORE. See Breast Shore, 
WALK BACK. 1. To reverse the action 
of a capstan so as to come up or ease 
the rope around it. 

Fr: Devirer; Ger: Zuruckdrehen, 

2. An order given to men hauling on a 
rope to keep the gear in hand, but walk 
back with it toward the belaying point. 
WALLING See Armoring. 

WALL KNOT. A knot made at the end 
of a rope by back-splicing the ends, thus 
forming a knob. Used for finishing off seiz- 
ings, and on the end of a rope to prevent 


the rope from unreeving. Also called single 
wall knot. 

Fr: Cul de Pore Simple; Ger: Sekauer- 
mannshnoten; Einf acker Talje- 
reepsknoten. 

WALTELLE. A shallow-draft, open sail- 
boat employed in the drag-net fisheries of 
the Kurische Haff, East Prussia. It is similar 
in type and rig to the Keiielkahn and Kur- 
renkahn, but of smaller size. Length 19 ft. 
Breadth 3.9 ft. Depth 1.6 ft. (Typical.) 
WANG. 1. Single-outrigger, dugout canoe 
of the Webias people from northwestern 
New Caledonia. 

2. A single-outrigger, dugout canoe from 
the Fiji Islands with covered ends, suited 
for sea work. 

WANGGA. The equivalent of vaka: a 
generic term for an outrigger canoe in 
Austronesia. 

WANGGA HTTAHTJA. A single-outrigger, 
paddling dugout canoe from Pentecost 
Island, New Hebrides. Each end of the 
canoe is made into a long fiat shelf. 
WAONA. A paddling and poling dugout 
canoe with single-outrigger. Some of the 
larger boats of this type are rigged with a 
mast and small sail. They are employed by 
the Mailu people of British New Guinea. 
WAO-TETEAR. A plank-built canoe from 
Kei Islands, of t 3 pe similar to the hehng, 
but much smaller. 

WAPAI. A large double-outrigger dugout 
canoe from Manokwari, New Guinea, about 
30 ft. in length, with 25 in. beam. The out- 
rigger framing consists of 7 crossbeams and 
2 floats on each side. A shelter about 10 ft. 
long is built amidships. It extends outboard 
and is supported by 4 transverse booms. A 
stiffening bamboo bracing pole is lashed 
upon the booms. 

The stem is provided with an additional 
piece with elaborate scroll design, open-work 
ornamentation. It is carved from a plank 
broad at the base and rising nearly verti- 
cally, terminating with a point. The rig 
consists of a tripod mast and oblong lugsail. 
WAPP. Also wap, whap. A shroud stopper. 

Fr: Basse de Hauban; Get: Wantstopper. 
WAR CONTRABAND. Goods which neu- 
trals may not, according to international 
law, carry in time of war to either of the 
belligerent nations without subjecting them- 
selves to the loss of the goods, also to the 
loss of the ship and other cargo, if inter- 
cepted. Also called contraband of war. 

Fr: Contrehande de Guerre; Grer: Kriegsr 
konterhande* 
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Fr; Vitesse de Sillagej Ger: Geschwindig- 
keit des Kielwassers, 

WALA. A single-outrigger, dugout canoe 
from E^t Malekula, New Hebrides, witli 
long, pointed ends and 3 wasb strakes, whicli 
form a boxlike superstructure with square 
ends. 

WA-LAB. A single-outrigger, sailing canoe 
from the Marshall Islands. Also called 
wa-lap. The hull is built upon a dugout keel 
portion, with the sides raised by the addition 
of several irregularly shaped strakes of 
pla^ng. These strakes abut at each end 
against upcurved stem and stern pieces. No 
frames are employed. The hull is stiffened 
internally by the two platform bulkheads 
and several thwarts. The mast is stepped in 
a socket outside the weather gunwale. It 
exceeds by several feet the length of the 
canoe and is made of 2 parts scarfed and 
seized. The sail is triangular with boom and 
yard, and is made of matting. It is set apex 
down, the tack resting against a pin step 
in the bows. Length 21 ft. Beam 30 in. 
Depth 32 in. Length of mast 23 ft. Yard 
and boom 24 ft. (T 3 q)ical.) 

WALE. 1. In an open boat the strake of 
planking running beneath the outer edge 
of the gunwale. Also called outer wale. 

Fr: Preceinte; Ger: Bordleiste. 

2, In a wooden vessel, a strake of outside 
planking broader and thicker than the 
others, and extending along the sides at 
different heights from stem to stem. Wales 
were reckoned from the waterline as first, 
second, and third bends. The beam knees 
and futtocks were bolted to them, and they 
were the main strength members in the ship^s 
sides. The term has now become obsolete, 
as the planks between sheer and garboard 
strakes are usually all alike in thickness 
and method of fastening. 

Fr: Priceinte; Ger: Bergholz. 

WALE SHORE. See Breast Shore. 
WALK BACK. 1. To reverse the action 
of a capstan so as to come up or ease 
the rope around it. 

Fr: DSvirer; Ger: Zuruckdrehen. 

2. An order given to men hauling on a 
rope to keep the gear in hand, but walk 
back with it toward the bela 3 dng point. 
WALLING See Armoring. 

WALL KNOT. A knot made at the end 
of a rope by back-splicing the ends, thus 
forming a knob. Used for finishing off seiz- 
ings, and on the end of a rope to prevent 


the rope from unreeving. Also called single 
wall knot. 

Fr: Cul de Pore Simple; Ger: Schauer- 
mannsknoien; Einf acker Talje- 

reepsknoten. 

WALTELLE, A shallow-draft, open sail- 
boat employed in the drag-net fisheries of 
the Kurische Haff, East Prussia. It is similar 
in type and rig to the Keitelkahn and Kur- 
renkahn, but of smaller size. Length 19 ft. 
Breadth 3.9 ft. Depth 1.6 ft. (Typical.) 
WANG. 1. Single-outrigger, dugout canoe 
of the Webias people from northwestern 
New Caledonia. 

2. A single-outrigger, dugout canoe from 
the Fiji Islands with covered ends, suited 
for sea work. 

WANGGA. The equivalent of vaka: a 
generic term for an outrigger canoe in 
Austronesia. 

WANGGA HUAHTJA. A single-outrigger, 
paddling dugout canoe from Pentecost 
Island, New Hebrides. Each end of the 
canoe is made into a long flat shelf. 
WAONA. A paddling and poling dugout 
canoe with single-outrigger. Some of the 
larger boats of this t 3 q)e are rigged with a 
mast and small sail. They are employed by 
the Mailu people of British New Guinea. 
WAO-TETEAR. A plank-built canoe from 
Kei Islands, of type similar to the belong, 
but much smaller. 

WAPAI. A large double-outrigger dugout 
canoe from Manokwari, New Guinea, about 
30 ft. in length, with 25 in. beam. The out- 
rigger framing consists of 7 crossbeams and 
2 floats on each side. A shelter about 10 ft. 
long is biult amidships. It extends outboard 
and is supported by 4 transverse booms. A 
stiffening bamboo bracing pole is lashed 
upon the booms. 

The stem is provided with an additional 
piece with elaborate scroll design, open-work 
ornamentation. It is carved from a plank 
broad at the base and rising nearly verti- 
cally, terminating with a point. The rig 
consists of a tripod mast and oblong lugsail. 
WAPP. Also wap, whap. A shroud stopper. 

Fr: Bosse de Hauban; (^r: Wantstopper, 
WAR CONTRABAND, Goods which neu- 
trals may not, according to international 
law, carry in time of war to either of the 
belligerent nations without subjecting them- 
selves to the loss of the goods, also to the 
loss of the ship and other cargo, if inter- 
cepted. Also called contraband of war. 

Fr: Contrehande de Gwrre; Ger: Kriegs^ 
konterbande. 
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The meaning of the term is generally 
defined by treaty provisions enumerating 
the articles which shall be deemed contra- 
band of war. Contraband articles contami- 
nate noncontraband if belonging to the 
same owner. , 7 7 „ 

Favraud, Contrebande de guerre, ^ocm, 
droit de visile, Paris, iniK ’’ 

Law oj Contraband of War, Oxford, 1915. 
WARD ROOM. Messroom assigned to 
ofldeers in a warship. 

WAREHOUSE RECEIPT. 

See Warrant. 

WA-RIRIK. A double-ended, plank-built 
boat with single-outrigger, used for fishing 
in the Gilbert Islands, Micronesia. Also 
called oa. It is rigged with a large triangular 
sail set with apex downward. Length 15 to 
24 ft. Breadth 15 to 24 in. Depth 24 to 
36 in. 

WARNING LIGHT. A lighthouse mark- 
ing some dangerous rock, headland, or other 
obstruction to navigation. The classification 
of warning lights usually includes light 
vessels, lighted buoys, and beacons. 

Fr: Feu d^Avertissement; Ger: Wamungs- 
feuer. 

WARP. 1. A fiber or wire rope,^ by which 
a vessel is moved about when in harbor. 
Warps are made fast to buoys or other fixed 
objects and when heaved upon bring the 
vessel gradually alongside or away from a 
pier, quay, jetty, and so on. 

Fr: Aussi^re de Halage; T online; Ger: 
Pferdeleine; Verholleine; Warp- 
trosse; Verholtrosse. 

2 . A unit used by herring fishermen on 
the east coast of Great Britain (Yarmouth). 
It is equal to 4 fish. Thirty-three warps 
make a long hundred (132 fish). 

8 . A lengthwise measurement of canvas. 
The threads along the length of sail cloth. 
Also called chain. 

Ft: Chatne; Ger: Kette. 

See Box Warp, Eire Warp, Ground 
Warp, Guess Warp, Herring Warp, 
Trawl Warp. 

WARP (to). To move a vessel from one 
place to another in a port, river, harbor by 
means of warps fastened to buoys, anchors 
or some fixed object ashore. 

Fr: Dihaler; TouUner; Ger: Verholen; 
Warpen, 

WARPING. In welding, the slight bulge- 
out or upset which occurs in the base metal 
in way of the line of welding when the 
temperature has fallen to that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 


Fr: Deformation ; Ger: Krummung. 
WARPING BRIDGE. A bridge or plat- 
form situated at the aftorend of the vessel 
and used only while docking. Also called 
after bridge, docking bridge. 

Fr: Passcrclle Arnere; Ger: Ackter- 
brilcke. 

WARPING BUOY. A buoy so placed that 
it can be used with lines for moving or 
directing the movements of ships by 
warping. 

Fr; Bouec de Halage; Ger: Verholhoje, 
WARPING CAPSTAN. A power capstan 
used for handling mooring or towlines. No 
provision is made for hand operation and 
it has no cable holder. Also called gypsy 
capstan, gypsy. 

Fr: Cahesian de touage; Ger: VerhoU 
spill. 

WARPING WINCH. A steam- or electric- 
powered winch xised for warping a vessel 
alongside a pier or quay and also for mov- 
ing the ship from one place to another about 
a dock or harbor by moans of hawsers, 
without the assistance of tugs or of the 
main propelling engines. Also called moor- 
ing winch, It is usually located aft and is 
of the single or compound geared type. It 
is designed to develop a pull on the lines 
equal to at least half the breaking strength 
of the mooring lines and warps required to 
be carried by the vessel. It should be capable 
of withstanding the f\ill breaking strength 
of these lines without damage. The con- 
struction is the same as that of a cargo 
winch without drum and with the addition 
of long extensions of the main shaft which 
carry at each end a warping head. The 
warping winch is occasionally used for 
handling cargo booms and is so placed that 
it can also be xised for emergency steering 
with relieving tackles. 

Fr: Treuil de dikalage; Ger: VerhoTr 
winde. 

WARP-LAID ROPE. The same as cable- 
laid rope excepting that the primary strand 
and the finished cable have a shorter lay. 

See Cable-Laid Rope. 

WARP YARN. The thread which is 
extended lengthwise in a loom and across 
which the weft yarn is thrown in the process 
of weaving. Also warp thread. 

Fr: Fil de Chaine; Ger: Kettengam, ^ 
WARRANTY. A warranty in a contrac| 
of marine insurance is a condition whioi 
must be exactly complied with, whether^ i 
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be material to the risk or not. If not so com- 
plied with, the insurer is discharged from 
liability as from the date of the breach of 
the warranty. There are two forms of war- 
ranty, implied and express warranty, 

Fr: Garantie; Ger: Garantie. 

See Express Warranty, Implied War- 
ranty, Institute Warranties, 
Loading Warranties, Trading 
Warranties. 

WARRANTY OF LEGALITY. An im- 
plied warranty in a charter party, that the 
adventure is a lawful one and that it shall 
be carried out in a lawful manner. 
WARRANTY OF NEUTRALITY. An 
implied warranty, in marine insurance poli- 
cies, that the ship and/or cargo shall have 
a neutral character at the commencement 
of the risk and that so far as the insured 
can control the matter, its neutral character 
shall be preserved during the risk. 

WAR RISK, In marine insurance, one of 
the risks arising from consequences of hos- 
tilities or warlike operations. The word 
“hostilities” is here intended to describe 
an actual operation, offensive or defensive, 
in the conduct of war. The perils insured 
under war risks must be due directly to some 
hostile action to be a war risk. Should the 
peril be a marine risk and be but aggravated 
or increased by the operation relied on as 
a warlike operation, then the risk is not a 
war risk. 

Fr: Risque de Guerre; Ger: Kriegsgefahr; 
Kriegsrisiko. 

Hasket Derby, S., ‘^What Are Warlike Oper- 
ations Under F. C. and S. Clause in Marine 
Policies?” California Law Review, vol, 33, 
March, 1945 ; Heynen, H., Die Kriegsseever-^ 
sicherung, Altona, 1928 Schonfeld, J., 
Risque de Guerre en Matiere d^ Assurances 
Maritimes, Paris, 1916. 
WARSAW-OXFORD RULES. A set of 
rules adopted and endorsed by the Inter- 
national Law Association in 1931 for inter- 
national cost-insurance and freight con- 
tracts. These rules cover such points as time 
of shipment, evidence of date, rights and 
obligations of seller and buyer as to insur- 
ance, bills of lading, loss and damage after 
shipment. 

WARY. Flat-bottomed, open boat used 
for inshore fishing in Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, equipped with a small motor. 
WASH. 1. The loose or broken water left 
behind a vessel as it moves along. The 
water thrown aft by screw or paddle wheels. 


Fr; Remous; Ger: Wellenschlag. 

2. The blade of an oar (G. B.). 

See Blade. 

WASH BOARD. 1. A strake of thin 
planking fitted above the gunwale in open 
boats or around the edge of a cockpit. It 
increases the freeboard and keeps out the 
spray. Also called Weatherboard, Waste 
board. Wash strake. 

Fr: F argue; Ger: Setzbord; Waschbord; 
Dollbord. 

2. Angular pieces of wood placed under 
the lower cheeks. 

WASH BULKHEAD. 

See Swash Bulkhead. 

WASH PLATE. Vertical fore-and-aft 
plate fitted in deep tanks and peaks for 
lessening the movements of loose water in 
these compartments, and decreasing the 
free-surface effect. Also called swash plate 
(U. S.). 

Fr: Tdle de RouMs, 

WASH PORT. 

See Freeing Pori 

WASTE-HEAT BOILER. An auxiliary 
boiler installed on motor ships to provide 
steam for operating auxiliaries, and at the 
same time to improve the over-all efficiency 
of the installation. These boilers are usually 
provided with fuel oil burners in conjunc- 
tion with a small fuel oil burning plant, so 
that they are available for use in port when 
the main engines are not in operation, the 
steam being used to drive cargo winches, 
pumps, and so forth. 

Fr: Chaudiere de recupSration; Ger: Aus~- 
pujfkessel; Abgaskessel, 

WATCH. 1. The part of a ship’s company 
which is employed in working it at one time. 
Deck hands are usually divided into port 
and starboard watches, and the engine-room 
and fireroom forces into three watches. In 
cases of emergency or when the ship is get- 
ting under way, coining to anchor, or per- 
forming some evolution requiring all 
available men, both watches (all hands) are 
called. 

Fr: Bordee; Ger: Wache; Schiffswache, 

2. The sixth part of a day on board ship 
during which a watch of men are on duty. In 
ships sailing under Danish, Swedish, and 
Dutch flag, it is customary to divide the day 
into five watches: from midnight to 4 a.m. 
then from 4 a.m. to 8 ajm., the first two 
watches being short, four-hour watches. 
Then comes a 5-hour watch from 8 a.m. to 
1 P.M. followed by a 6-hour watch from 
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1 P.M. to 7 or 7:30 p.m. and finally the last 
watch of 5 hours, from 7 p.m. to midnight. 
In this system there are no dog watches. 
Er: Qmrt; Ger: Wache; Schijfswache. 
See Afternoon Watch, Anchor Watch, 
Calashee Watch, Deck Watch, 
Dog Watch, First Dog Watch, 
First Watch, Forenoon Watch, 
Middle Watch, Morning Watch, 
Quarter Watch, Radio Watch, 
Second Dog Watch. 

WATCH (to). To appear above the sur- 
face of the water, for example, the anchor 
buoy is said to watch when it is visible 
above the water surface. 

WATCH AND WATCH. The arrange- 
ment whereby one half of the crew of a 
vessel is on duty for 4 hours and the other 
half for the next 4 hours. 

Fr: Quarts a Counr; Ger: Wache um 
Wache. 

WATCH ASHORE. A system of watches 
in use on colliers of the northeast coast of 
Great Britain. Also called watch aboard. 
The seamen work in separate loading 
watches, each watch loading the ship alter- 
nately. The firemen on the arrival of the 
ship in loading port wipe the engines down 
and finish, and except for slight repairs these 
men do not rejoin the ship until sailing time, 
or when required for raising steam to be 
ready for sea. 

WATCH BELOW. That part of a ship’s 
company which is off duty when watches 
are kept. 

Fr: Quart en Bas; Ger; Freiumcke. 
WATCH BUOY. Small buoy placed near 
a light vessel to indicate whether it is drag- 
ging at its moorings. Also called marker 
buoy. 

Fr: Bouee de Veille; Ger: Marhierungs-- 
hoje. 

WATCH CAP. 1. Canvas or sheet-iron 
cover placed over the stack of a vessel when 
it is laid up, or when the boilers are secured. 
Also called stack cover. 

Fr: Capuchon de Cheminee; Ger: Schom- 
steinkappe. 

2. A streamlined shield placed over the 
forward part of the stack opening, designed 
to keep stack gases from eddying and being 
carried forward to the navigating bridge. 
WATCH ENGINEER. 

See Assistant Engineer. 

WATCH OFFICER. The officer in charge 
of a watch. Upon him the responsibility of 


the safe and proper navigation of the 
vessel rests during the whole of his watch 
on deck. 

Fr: Ojficierde Quart; Ger: Wachhahender 
Offizier; Wachojjizier. 

WATCH ON DECK. The opposite of 
‘^watch below.” 

Fr: Qmrt en haut; Ger: Wache in See. 
WATCH TACKLE. A small, handy pur- 
chase used for various purposes about the 
decks. It may be either a luff or gun tackle 
rove with a fall of 2 in. or less. One block 
is usually provided with sister hooks, and 
the other with a tail. 

Fr: Mousse; Palan de Dimanche; Ger: 
Handtalje. 

WATER BAILIFF. An officer in various 
port towns of Great Britain charged with 
the enforcement of shipping regulations, the 
searching of vessels, and the collection of 
customs. Also an official responsible for the 
by-laws relating to sea fisheries. 

WATER BALLAST. Sea water carried in 
double-bottom tanks, peak tanks, deep 
tanks, or other compartments in order to 
obtain satisfactory conditions of draft, trim, 
or stability. 

Fr: Lest d^eau; Ger: Wasserhallast. 
Bocler, E., '^The Ballasting of Merchant 
Ships,” North East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders (Newcastle 
upon Tyne), Transactions, vol. 58 (1942): 
Chaston, E. C., ‘The Ballasting of Tramp 
Steamers,” North East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders (Newcastle 
upon Tyne), Transactions, vol. 18 (1902): 
Frear, H. P., “Use of Water Ballast for Col- 
liers in the Pacific Coast Trade,” Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
New York, Transactions, vol. 5 (1897) ; 
Thearle, S. J. P., The Ballasting of Steamers 
for North Atlantic Voyages, Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), Transactions, 
vol. 45 (1903). 

WATER BOAT. A small, self-propelled 
tank boat used in harbors for supplying 
fresh water to seagoing vessels. Water boats 
are supplied with pumps of large capacity 
and hose connections necessary for rapid 
discharge of water into the ship’s tanks. 

Fr: Bateau-Citeme ; Ger: Wasserfahr^ 
zeug ; Wasserprahme; Wasserhoot. 
WATERBORNE. 1. Said of a boat or 
vessel when supported by the water and 
clear of the ground upon which it has 
rested. 

Fr: A flot; Ger: Schwimmend; FlotL 

2. Carried or transported by water; con- 
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veyed by sMp or boat. Specifically wben 
referring to trade, commerce or traffic. 

3. Said of goods placed aboard a ship 
or boat. 

WATER BREAKER, A small cask carried 
in ship’s boats, containing drinking water. 

Fr; Baril de Galere; Ger: Bootsfass. 
WATERCOURSE. See Limber Hole. 
WATER CLERK. A shipbroker’s employee 
in the days when ships arrived unchartered 
at a port and the shipmaster himseK was the 
owner. The brokers secured the ship through 
the water clerk. To effect this he had to go 
on board to obtain the clearance from the 
master. Nowadays the owner himself effects 
the chartering through his broker. 

Ger: Hafenkommis. 

WATER CRAFT. Generic term for every 
sort of boat or vessel capable of being used 
as a means of transportation by water. 
WATERGUARD. 

See Customs Guard, 

WATER HOLE. A hole cut in the lower 
part of a watersail to prevent its being 
damaged by a sea. 

WATER-LAID ROPE. Three- or four- 
stranded rope laid up left-handed, made by 
wetting the fibers with water before spin- 
ning, instead of using oil or tallow. Water- 
laid rope has less tensile strength than plain- 
laid cordage of the same diameter. It has 
more elasticity and is, therefore, frequently 
used for salvage and towing purposes. It is 
also used for log and lead lines. 

Fr: Cordage Cdbli au Mouille. 

WATER LIGHT. See Lifebuoy Light 
WATERLINE LENGTH. Length meas- 
ured from front of stem to back of rudder 
post at designed waterline level. 

Fr: Longueur d la Flottaison; Ger: TTos- 
serlinieldnge, 

WATERLINE MODEL. A model which 
indicates the external shape of the vessel 
at the various levels that are used in draw- 
ing up the ship’s lines, 

WATERLINES. 1. The intersection of 
horizontal planes with the hull of a ship. 

2. Horizontal lines parallel to the base 
line in the body plan. 

3. Horizontal lines parallel to the base 
line in the sheer plan, or curved lines in the 
half-breadth plan. 

Fr: Ugnes d'Eau; Ger: Konstruktwns^ 
wasserlinien. 

See Body Plaa, Half-Breadth Plan, Sheer 
Plan. 


WATERLOGGED, Saturated or fiUed 
with water. The condition of a ship when 
by leaking and receiving a great quantity of 
water into its hold it has become unmanage- 
able or nearly so, and is kept afioat only by 
the buoyancy of her cargo. 

WATERMAN. A boatman. A ferryman. 
A man who manages water craft. One who 
plies for hire in docks, harbors, or on rivers. 
A boatman who attends to the berthing of 
vessels. Also called line runner. 

Fr: Canotier; Passeur; Ger: Fdhrmann. 
WATERMAN’S KNOT. A crossed seizing 
between two eyes in ropes. 

See Clove Hitch. 

Fr: Demi Clefs Renversees; Ger: Webe-^ 
leinstek. 

WATER MARKS. Scale of feet or meters 
cut on each side of stem- and stempost, or 
affixed to them, to denote the ship’s draft. 
Also called draft marks. The letters on 
trading vessels are 6 in. high and are painted 
white on dark ground or vice versa. The 
lower line of each figure denotes the draft. 
Fr: Echelle de Tirants d’Eau; Ger: Tief- 
gansmarken. 

WATERPLANE COEFFICIENT. The 
ratio of the area of the load waterplane to 
the circumscribing rectangle. 


Ships with fine ends 0.70 

Ships of ordinary form 0.75 

Ships with bluff ends 0B5 


Also called load waterline coefficient. 

Fr: Coefficient de Remplissage d la FloU 
taison; Ger: Vdlligkeitsgrad der 
Konstruktionswasserlinie; Wasser- 
Umenvdlligkeitsgrad. 

WATERPROOF GLUE. Ordinary glue to 
which a very small quantity of formalde- 
hyde (1 to 3 per cent) is added when the 
glue solution is in the hot state just before 
using. 

WATER SAIL. 1. A sail formerly set 
imder a lower studding sail boom or Pas- 
saree boom. The name today refers to a 
long rectangular sail of little depth extended 
under a boomed mainsail when ru n n in g 
before the wind. It is either laced to the 
boom or to a row of eyelets which run along 
the foot of the boom. Also called save all. 

Fr: Bonnette de Bous^Gui; Ger: TFosser- 
segel. 

2. A triangular sail which sets under the 
bowsprit and is used by the British fishing 
luggers from East Cornwall when on a 
passage to or from the fishing grounds. 
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WATER SEASONING. A method of sea- 
soning which consists in storing timber, 
usually in the form of logs, under water. The 
water acts not only by excluding the air but 
also by dissolving the impurities in the 
timber, rendering it more durable and less 
liable to warp. 

WATER SERVICE PUMP. 1. A pump 
for circulating cooling water through shaft 
bearings, and the crosshead guides of a 
reciprocator. 

2. The combined fire and bilge pump. 
Also called general service pump. 

Fr: Pompe de Service; Ger: Verkehrs- 
pumpe. 

WATERSHED. A fitting over a door or 
window on an exposed deck to prevent 
water from entering from above. 

See Eyebrow, Wriggle. 

WATER SKY. Dark streaks showing on 
the sky in high latitudes. They are due to 
the reflection of water spaces or of the open 
sea in the neighborhood of large areas of 
sea ice. 

Fr: del d’Eau; Ger: Wasserhimmel. 
WATERSPOUT. A phenomenon at sea of 
the same character as a whirlwind or tor- 
nado on land, causing a rain cloud to be 
drawn down as a tapering funnel to the 
surface of the water. 

Fr: Tromhe; Ger: Wasserhose, 

Visher, S. S., “Waterspouts,” Geographical 
Society of Philadelphia, Bidletin, vol. 28, 
July, 1930. 

WATER TELESCOPE. A metal tube 4 
to 8 ft. long and 5 to 6 in. in diameter fitted 
with a plate glass inserted at the end. It is 
used by fishermen and others to see under- 
water. 

Fr: Lunette d’Eau; iGer: WasBerkieker* 
WATER TENDER (U. S.). An unlicensed 
petty ofiScer who directs the maintenance of 
specified steam pressure in a ship powered 
by cylindrical or water tube boilers. He 
checks boiler gages to determine the need 
for water in the boilers and regulates valves 
and equipment such as heaters, pumps or 
injectors of the water feeding system ; notes 
reading of steam pressure gages to determine 
need for increasing or diminishing boiler 
fires and regulates fuel oil valves or directs 
the trimming of coal fires as necessary to 
keep desired steam pressure constant. Must 
hold certificate of competence for water 
tender. 

Ft; Alimenteur; Ger; Donkeymann. 


WATERTIGHT. Impervious to the pas- 
sage of water, as applied to ship’s structure, 
closures, and joints. 

Fr: Etanche d VEau; Etanche; Ger: 
W asserdicht. 

WATERTIGHT BULKHEAD. One of 

the main vertical partitions in a ship. It is 
strongly built, with joints which are tight 
enough to withstand the pressure of the 
hydrostatic head and prevent water escap- 
ing into adjoining spaces if the compart- 
ment fills with water. 

Fr: Cloison Etanche; Ger: Wasserdichtes 
Schott. 

The minimum number of main transverse 
watertight bulkheads is 4 for vessels with 
the machinery amidshij'>s and 3 when the 
machinery is aft. Watertight bulkheads also 
contribute to the structural strength of the 
ship, and act as safeguards against the 
spread of fire. 

WATERTIGHT DECK. A deck so con- 
structed as to prevent water from passing 
through in an upward or downward direc- 
tion, if flooding occurs. 

Fr; Po7it Etanche; Ger: Wasserdichtes 
Deck. 

WATERTIGHT DOOR. A metal door in 
a watertight bulkhead so constructed that 
when closed it will prevent water under 
pressure from passing through. The two 
designs of doors most commonly found on 
board ship are the hinged door and the 
sliding door. The latter may be of the hori- 
zontal or vertical type. The framing of the 
doorway and the door itself are sufficiently 
strong to withstand the pressure to which 
they are exposed in the event of flooding. 

Porte Etanche; Ger: Wasserdichte 
Tilr. 

WATERTIGHT FLAT. A partial deck 
made watertight. 

Fr: Platejorme Etanche; Ger: Wasser-- 
dichte Plattform. 

WATERTIGHT FLOOR. A solid floor 
placed at the end of a ballast tank, or well, 
also under transverse bulkheads, forming 
one of the subdivisions of the double 
bottom. 

Fr: Varangue Etanche; Ger: Wasser- 
dichte Bodenwrange. 

WATERTIGHT FRAMES. Frames hav- 
ing solid floor plates between the frame bar, 
reverse bar and longitudinal girders, in ships 
built with double bottom, thus dividing the 
double bottom space into a nuniber of 
watertight compartments. 
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Watertight Bulkhead 

A. Stiffener B. Boundary bar C. Bracket D. Double bottom B, Shell plating 

F. Tank top G- Deck plating 


Fr: Couple Manche; Ger: Wasserdichter 
Spant. 

WATERTIGHT HATCH. A steel hatch 
cover, the bearing edges of which are pressed 
down onto the coaming by dogs. A gasket 
is installed to insure watertightness. 

Fr: Panneau Manche; Ger: Wasser- 
dichte Luke, 

WATERTIGHT RIVETING. Riveting 
for joints which are to be watertight. To 
ensure efficient calking, the spacing of rivets 
should not exceed 4 to 4^ diameters. 

Fr: Rivetage Manche d VEau; JJer* 
Wasserdichte Nietung. 
WATER-TUBE BOILER. A steam gen- 
erator in which the water is carried in tubes 
and is heated from hot gases surrounding 
the tubes. The main advantages of water- 
tube boilers as compared with the fire-tube 
type are rapid generation of steam, com- 
pactness and lighter weight. The saving in 
space amounts to 10 to 15 per cent and the 
average gain in weight is 35 to 45 per cent. 

Although rapid development is taking 


place in the use of water-tube boilers for 
merchant steamers a number of steam 
propelled cargo vessels is still equipped with 
fire-tube steam generators. On the other 
hand, oil-fired water-tube boilers are now 
exclusively adopted for all the largest ocean 
liners with a service speed of over 20 knots 
as in this class of vessels space occupied, 
weight, and steaming capacity are the main 
considerations. During World War 31, the 
majority of cargo ships constructed used 
this type of boiler, as do almost all warships. 

Fr: C handier e Aquatubidaire ; Ger: Was- 
serrohrkessel. 

King and Cox, Development of Marine 
Watertube Boilers, Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, Historical 
Transactions (New York, 1945) ; Whayman, 
W. M., Watertube Boilers for Merchant 
Ships, Institute of Marine Engineers (Lon- 
don), Transactions, vol. 42 (1930-1931). 
WATERWAY. 1. In a wooden vessel, one 
of the thick strakes of planking at the sides 
of a deck, worked over the ends of beams 
and inside of top timbers, to which, as well 
as to the ends of beams, they are bolted. 
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They serve to connect the sides of a ship 
to the decks and form a gutter to carry off 
any water by means of scuppers. 

Fr: Gouttihre; Ger: Wassergang; Leib~ 
holz, 

2. In a steel ship, the gutter formed along 
the sides of a steel weather deck by the 
waterway angle bar and the gunwale bar so 
that deck drainage may lodge therein until 
it escapes through the scuppers. Also called 
gutter waterway. 

Fr: Rigole; Cunette; Ger; Rinne; Was- 
serlauf. 

See Innerwater Way, International 
Waterway, Outer Waterway. 
WATERWAY BAR. An angle bar on top 
of the upper deck stringer plate running 
parallel to the gunwale bar and forming 
therewith a gutterway which leads the water 
to the scuppers. It serves as an abutment 
for the wooden deck planking. Also called 
gutter bar. 

Fr: Comihre Rigole; Ger: Rinnstein- 
winkel; WasserlaufswinkeL 
WAVE. Oscillatory movement of the sea 
which results in an alternate rise and fall 
at the surface. Waves are produced by the 
wind blowing at the time and place of 
observation as distinguished from swells, 
which usually result from a storm at a place 
more or less distant. 

Fr: Lame; Vague; Ger: Welle, 

See Bow Wave, Diverging Waves, 
Seismic Waves, Stern Wave, Syn- 
chronous Wave, Tidal Wave, 
Transverse Waves, Tiochoidal 
Wave. 

Cornish, Vaughan, Ocean Waves, Cam- 
bridge, 1934; Patton and Marmer, ^^The 
Waves of the Sea,” U. S. National Research 
Council, Bulletin 85, Chapter 6, Washington, 
1932; Thorade, H., Prohleme der Wasser- 
welleUf Hamburg, 1931; Wheeler, Practical 
Manual of Tides and Waves, New York, 
1906. 

WAVE CREST. The highest part of a 
wave. The line along the top of a wave. 

Fr: Crete; Ger; Kamm. 

WAVE HOLLOW. The depression between 
two wave crests. Also called trough. 

Fr: Creux; Ger: Wellental 
WAVE LENGTH. The length of wave is 
the distance in feet between consecutive 
crests or troughs measured in a direction 
perpendicular to the crest lines. The hori- 
zontal distance from crest to crest or from 
hollow to hollow. 


Fr: Distance de Crete en Crete; Ger: 
W cllenlmige. 

WAVE PERIOD. Time in seconds taken by 
a wave to move through a distance equal to 
its own length. Time between the passage of 
two succeeding wave crests past a fixed point. 

Fr: Periode de Houle; Ger: WeZienum- 
lauf ; Wellcnperiode. 

WAVE PROFILE. The wave outline 
against the ship’s side with reference to the 
bow wave, which for a given speed and ship 
assumes a fairly constant size, shape, and 
position relative to the ship’s length. When 
dealing with strength calculations, a tro- 
choidal deep sea wave is assumed and its 
profile is considered as conforming closely 
to a mathematical law, with length equal 
to that of the ship on the designer’s water- 
line, and height from trough to crest equal 
to one twentieth the length. 

Fr: Profit de la Houle; Ger: Wellenlinie. 

See Trochoidal Wave. 

WAVE RESISTANCE. The energy ex- 
pended by a ship in the formation of the 
systems of waves at bow and stern. It is 
second in importance only to frictional 
resistance. Its value lies between 10 and 30 
per cent of the total resistance for most 
ships. Also called wave-making resistance. 

Fr: Resistance due aux Y agues; Ger: 
W ellenwiderstand. 

Wigley, W. C. S., ^‘Ship Wave Resistance,” 
Institution of Naval Architects (London), 
Transactions, vol. 77 (1935). 

WAVE SLOPE. The angle of inclination 
of the surface of a wave at any point, to 
the horizontal. 

Fr: DeclivitS de la Houle; Ger: Wellen- 
gefdlle, 

WAVE VELOCITY. The rate at which 
the wave crest travels forward. It is obtained 
by dividing the wavelength by the period, 
the result being the velocity in feet or 
meters per second. 

Fr: Vitesse de Houle; per: Wellen- 
geschwindigheit. 

WAVE WAKE. Wake due to the orbital 
movement of the water set up by the ship’s 
wave pattern. 

WAY. The progress or motion through 
the water of a vessel. A vessel gathers way 
when its rate of sailing increases. It loses 
way when the rate diminishes. 

fr: Erre; Ger: Fahrt. 

See Give Way, Sternway, Underway. 
WAY ENOUGH. An order to a boat’s 
crew when the craft has enough way on to 
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reacli her destination. The crew takes one 
more stroke, then tosses and boats the oars 
and unships the rowlocks. 

Fr: Lame Aller; Lame Courir; Ger: 
Lass Laufen. 

WAYS. The timber sills upon which a 
ship is built. 

See Launching Ways. 

WAYS-END. The end of the building slip 
and launching ways, which extends to the 
water. 

Fr: Avant-Cale; Ger: Vorhelling. 

WEAR (to). To bring a vessel sailing close- 
hauled to another tack by putting the helm 
up and turning her head away from the 
wind. The opposite of to tack. Also called 
ware. 

Fr: Virer Lof Pour Lof; Ger: Vor dem 
Wind haUen. 

See Gybe. 

WEAR AND TEAR. The decay and dete- 
rioration of the hull, engines, boilers, equip- 
ment, and outfit of a vessel in the course of 
a voyage. 

Fr: TJsure; Ger: Verschleiss; Abnutzung; 
Altersschaden, 

WEARING. 

See Rising. 

WEATHER. The state of the atmosphere 
with respect to its cloudiness, humidity, 
motions, pressure, temperature, or any other 
meteorological phenomena. 

Fr: Temps; Ger: Wetter. 

See Bad Weather, Stress of Weather, 
Thick Weather. 

WEATHER (to). 1. To bear up ag^t 
and come safely through, as a ship in a 
storm, and so on. 

Fr: Etaler; Ger: Aushalten. 

2. When two ships are sailing close- 
hauled on parallel courses and one gains 
directly to windward of the other, the 
former is said to weather the latter.^ 

3. To pass to windward of an object. 

Fr: S^Elever; Doubler; Ger: Umsegeln; 

Leewdrts vorubersegeln. 
WEATHERBITT (to). 1. To take an 

extra turn of cable about the anchor bitts 
or windlass end as a precaution in bad 
weather. (Obsolete.) , 

2. The bitt to which the weather cable is 
secured when a ship is moored. (Obsolete.) 
WEATHERBOARD. Also storm board. 
1 . A board which fits in the doorway of a 
cabin or other enclosed space on a weather 
deck to prevent the inrush of water m bad 
weather. 


2. Pieces of board fitted over open ports 
to turn the water or rain off. 

Fr: Auvent; Ger: Wasserboard; Wasch- 
hrett. 

WEATHER CLEW. 1. The tack, or for- 
ward corner, of a fore-and-aft sail. 

2. The largest middle cloth of a lugsail. 
So called by fishermen and sailmakers. 

Fr: Point d'Amure; Ger: Luv Schothom. 
WEATHER CLOTH. A shelter cloth 
made of canvas and made fast to the weather 
mizzen rigging of a sailing vessel or on the 
sides and front of the bridge in a steamer, 
also around the crow’s nest to keep spray 
and rain off the watch-^tanders. Also called 
dodger. Bridge dodgers are made of no. 1 to 
no. 3 canvas, roped, and fitted with grom- 
met eyes for lacing or lashing to jackstay. 

Fr: Cagnard; Ger: Schutzkleid; Schauer- 
Maid. 

WEATHER DECK. An uncovered deck 
exposed to the weather. The upper, awning, 
shade or shelter decks or the uppermost 
continuous deck, exclusive of forecastle, 
bridge and poop, which are also exposed to 
the weather. 

Fr: Pont Decouvert; Pont Exposi; Ger: 
Freideck; Wetterdeck. 

WEATHER HELM. A ship is said to 
carry weather helm when it has a tendency 
to come up to the wind and requires the 
helm up constantly to keep a straight 
course. The opposite of “lee helm.” 

Fr: Barre au Vent; Ger: Luvruder, 
WEATHERLINESS. The ability of a 
sailing boat to carry sufiBcient canvas in a 
hard breeze to enable her to get to wind- 
ward. In order to ensure weatherliness, the 
sail plan is usually designed to keep the 
center of effort abaft the center of lateral 
resistance. 

Ger: Luvgierigheit. 

WEATHERLY. Said of a sailing craft 
making little leeway when close-hauled, in 
a stiff breeze and heavy sea. 

Ft: BouUrder; Ger: Luvgierig. 
WEATHERLY QUALITIES. Easy be- 
havior of the ship at sea and a sufficient 
amount of freeboard, so as not to be readily 
swept by the waves. 

Fr: Qualites N antiques; Ger: Seefahig- 
keit. 

See Steering Qualities. 

WEATHER PERMITTING CLAUSE. A 

charter party clause which specifies that lay 
days do not count when weather conditions 
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are such as to prevent the normal working 
of cargo. 

WEATHER SHORE. The land lying in 
the direction from which the wind is 


coming. 

Ger: Luvwall; Upperwall. 

WEATHER SIDE. The opposite of "'lee 
side.” The side of the vessel from which 


the wind is blowing. 

Fr: Bord du Vent; Ger: Luvseite. 
WEATHER SIGNAL. A local signal 
which usually consists of flag hoists indi- 
cating the weather forecast. It should be 
distinguished from storm-warning signals. 
Fr; Signal d’indication du temps; Signal 
atmospherique ; Ger: Wetter 

Anzeigesignal. 

WEATHER SYMBOLS. A code of letters 
indicating the state of weather. It was 
originally introduced by Admiral Beaufort 


and has been in use since 1S38. 


r. — Rain 

r. s. — Sleet 

s. — Snow 

t. — Thunder 

t. l. — ^Thunderstorm 

u. —Ugly, threaten- 
ing sky 

V. — Unusual visi- 
bility 
w. — ^Dew 
X. — ^Hoar frost 

y. — ^Dry air (less 
than 60 per cent 
humidity) 

z. — Haze 

Under the International Meteorological Con- 
vention of 1921 a capital letter is used to 
denote intensity of the phenomenon to be 
noted. Slight intensity is indicated by a 
small sufiix. 

Ger: Wetterskala. 


b. —Blue Sky 

b. c.— Partly Cloudy 

c. —Cloudy 
— ^Drizzle 
— Wet air with- 
out rain falling 

—Fog 
—Gloomy 
h. — ^Hail 

l. —Lightning 

m. —Mist 

0 . — Overcast 

p. — ^Passing showers 

q. — Squalls 
kq.— Line squall 


WEATHER TIDE. A tide which will 


carry a ship under sail to windward. 

Fr: Marie Portant au Vent; Ger: Imv- 
warts setzende 'OezeiU 


WEATHERTIGHT DECK. A term ap- 
plied to an exposed deck through which in 
normal sea conditions water will not pene- 
trate in a ^'downward” direction. 

Ger: W etterdichtes Deck. 
WEATHERTIGHT DOOR. A term ap- 
plied to outside doors on an upper deck, 
which are designed to keep out rain and 
spray only. 

Grer: Wetterdichte Tur. 

WEATHER WORKING DAYS. Days on 
which the weather permits working during 
ciistomary hours for such work at a port. 


It refers particularly to freight which might 
suffer damage from being unloaded during 
rain. Days during which exposure would 
not seriously damage the particular cargo or 
goods to be handled. 

WEAVING. 1. See Brading. 

2. In electric arc welding, a semicircular 
motion of the arc terminal to the right and 
left of the direction of deposition which 
serves to increase the width of the deposit, 
decrease overlap, and assist in slag flotation. 
Also called weaving the bead. 

WEB. The central portion of a structure 
as distinguished from its flanges and bosses. 
A girder web is the main vertical plate 
which becomes the connection between the 
top and the bottom flanges and which 
absorbs most of the shearing forces. 

Fr: Ame; Ger: Bieg. 

See Hatch Web. 

WEB FRAME. A frame composed of a 
web plate with bars riveted or welded to 
each edge. Web frames are fitted at every 
fourth, fifth or sixth ordinary frame when 
there are no hold beams or in spaces such 
as engine or boiler rooms where there is a 
great depth of side unsupported between 
the bottom and the lowest deck. 

Fr: Porque; Ger: Pahmenspant. 

WEB FRAMING. The web system of 
framing consists principally in making a 
large reduction in the scantlings of the ordi- 
nary frames and regaining the strength thus 
lost by converting every fifth or sixth frame 
into a deep girder or web frame. This type 
of framing has now been abandoned for 
cargo ships owing to the loss of stowage 
capacity, particularly with case goods, but 
is in general use for warships, 

Fr: Construction d Porques; Ger: Rah-- 
menspannung. 

WEB PLATE. A wide girder plate, as in 
a web frame or hatch beam, usually rein- 
forced by angle bars on both sides. 

WEB SLING. A rope sling in which the 
sides are connected by rope webbing or 
strong canvas. It is used for bagged cargo 
that might be cut or burst open by the 
pressure of an ordinary rope sling. Animals 
are also taken aboard with web slings. Also 
called animal slings. 

’ Fr: EUngue Entoilie; Ger: Brooke. 
WEDGE OF EMERSION. The portion 
of a ship which emerges from beneath the 
water plane when the vessel is inclined or 
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given a list without changing its displace- 
ment. 

Fr: Onglet d’ Immersion; Ger: Auftauchen- 
des Keilstiick. 

WEDGE OF IMMERSION. The portion 
of a ship’s body which becomes immersed 
when the vessel is given a transverse inclina- 
tion without alteration in its displacement. 
Fr: Onglet d' Immersion; Ger: Eintav^ 
chendes Keilstuck. 


to lift the ship, thereby remonng the weight 
from the shores and transferring it to the 
sliding ways. Sometimes called setting up. 

Fr: Billarder; Ger: Aujkeilen; Abkeilen. 
WEEPING. A slight leak. 

Fr: Suintement; Ger: Triefung. 

WEFT. Also wheft, waft, waif. 1. A flag 
tied or stopped in the middle or with the 
fly tied to the staff. Also, a flag rolled up 
lengthwise with one or more stops. It was 



WEDGE RAM. A heavy baulk of timber 
6 to 8 ft. long fitted with an iron capping 
at each end and used for driving the launch- 
ing cradle hard up against the ship’s bottom, 
thereby facilitating the knocking out of 
the shores and keel blocks shortly before 
launching of the vessel. It is provided with 
a rope through the ram near each end to 
accommodate a four-man gang. 

WEDGES. Pieces of wood fastened on 
each side of the stem in a rowboat, to take 
the chafe of the painter or post. Also called 
whiskers. 

See Adjusting Wedge, Hatch Wedge, 
Mast Wedge, Plater’s Wedge, 
Treenail Wedge. 

WEDGING UP. An operation performed 
immediately before launching a vessel. It 
transfers the weight of the hull to the slid- 
ing ways from the shores and blocks which 
support it during the process of construc- 
tion. This is accomplished by means of long 
wedges which are inserted between the top 
of the sliding ways and the cradle. As these 
wedges are driven in on each side they tend 


used as one of the distant signals of the 
International Code but has now been 
abolished. 

Fr: Pavilion Couple; Ger: Flagge im 
Schau. 

2. A small flag with sharpened staff with 
which a whale is marked by its captor. 

3. In sailmaking, the width measurement 
of sail cloth, the length measure being the 
warp. The threads taken together which 
run across the warp from side to side. Also 
called woof, filling. 

Fr: frame; Ger: Einscklag; Einschutz. 
WEFT YARN. Each thread woven into 
and crossing the warp at right angles. Also 
called filling thread. 

Fr: Fil de frame; Ger: Schutzgam. 
WEIGH. To raise or lift an anchor. To 
get underway or in readiness to sail. 

Fr: Lever VAncre; Diraper; Ger: 
lAckten; Anker aufgehen. 
WEIGHIN G. The costs charged for weigh- 
ing goods. 

Fr: Frais de Pesage; Ger: Wiegege- 
btihren; Wiegegeld; Wiegehosten. 
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WEIGHING LINE. A rope with one end 
made fast to the crown of an anchor, and 
the other end to the anchor-buoy rope. 
Used for recovering the anchor if the cable 
parts or is slipped. 

Fr: Onn d'Ancre; Gev: Ankerbojereep, 
WEIGHT OR MEASUREMENT. Tons 
weight or measurement at ship’s option 
when calculating freight charges. Freight 
shipped can be taken either by weight of 
20 cwt. or by measurement of 40 cubic 
at ship’s option. 

Fr: Poids ou Cubage; Ger: Mass oder 
Gewicht, 

See Deadweight, Light Weight, Over- 
hauling Weight. 

WEIR. A sort of fence set in a stream or 
along a shore line to catch fish. It differs 
from a pound because it is mainly con- 
structed of brush hedging or narrow boards 
with or without nettings. The terms weir and 
pound are to a great extent used inter- 
changeably in the United States. Also called 
brush weir, fish weir. 

Fr: Parc; Ger: Reuse; Fischreuse. 

See Bar Weir, Dry Weir, Shore Weir. 

Fish weirs are fixed solid structures made 
of stones or stakes and wattlings, or a com- 
bination of both. The simplest form is a V 
with the end toward high-water mark and 
the apex toward low water. In the apex 
there is very often a special cage or trap for 
the concentration or retention of the catch. 
Coastal weirs are generally built where there 
is a large expanse of ground left uncovered 
at low water. Weirs are usually kept in posi- 
tion all year round. 

WELCON. Code name for the British 
Chamber of Shipping Coasting Coal Char- 
ter, 1913. 

WELDED HULL. A vessel in which the 
greater part of the joining or uniting of the 
different structural parts is effected by 
welding instead of riveting. It has been 
demonstrated in practice that by the use 
of welding in conjunction with a structural 
design specially planned for that system of 
connection, it was possible to build a satis- 
factory hull one-third lighter than a riveted 
hull for the same service and cheaper by 
about 11 per cent. In the mass production 
of cargo vessels during World War II, new 
structural designs utilized welding for most 
fabrication and erection of structure, with 
consequent economy and rapidity of 
construction. 

The science of welding in its application 
to shipbuilding has progressed very rapidly 


in the past decade, and a considerable 
amount of investigation and research has 
recently been undertaken with good results. 
The constitution of the electrode in relation 
to that of the steel with which the ship is 
being built, the nature of the flux, the rate 
of welding, the length of arc, and so on, 
all have been carefully investigated. Since 
results in welding depend largely upon the 
skill of the operator, great care must be 
observed in the selection of skilled work- 
men for carrying out this class of work and 
for inspection of the work. 

WELDED KNEE. A beam knee formed 
by welding a small plate to the beam end. 
Also called slab knee. 

Fr: Go'ussct SoudS; Ger; Qcschweisstes 
Knie, 

WELD LESS DERRICK. A tubular der- 
I rick made of a drawn-steel tube with vary- 
I ing diameters from the center toward the 
ends. Also called telescopic derrick. 

Fr: Mat de Charge AJtirS; Ger: Nahtloser 
Ladchaum. 

WELD WOOD. Trade name for a plywood 
used for boat-building in which the bonding 
material which joins the layers together is 
a synthetic thermoplastic resin unaffected 
by moisture, decay or time. The manufac- 
ture is conducted in hot plate presses which 
bind the components together by the com- 
bined action of heat and press\ire. 

WELL. The portion of a weather deck 
with bulwarks between bridge and forecastle 
front bulkheads. 

Fr: Puits; Baignoire; Ger: Brunnen; 
Well 

See Bilge Well, Centerboard Well, Fish 
Well, Propeller Well, Pump Well, 
Rudder Well, Tunnel Well. 

WELL BOAT. A fishing boat provided 
with a well in which sea water circulates to 
keep fish alive from the time they are 
caught on the fishing grounds until the ves- 
sel reaches her port of destination. Also 
called wet smack, well smack. 

Fr: Bateau a Vivier; Ger: Bunnschijf, 

The well is not a tank fitted into a suit- 
able hull, but is part of the main structure. 
Two watertight bulkheads are built across 
the vessel from keelson to deck, enclosing 
a large space just in the center of the 
smack. A constant supply and circulation 
of sea water is kept up within it through 
large holes in the bottom of the vessel in 
that part of it between the bulkheads. The 
vessel is in fact built in 3 compartments. 
I The entrance to the well is through a nar- 
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row hatchway on deck, called curb or fun- 
nel, the 4 sides of which are carried down 
for about 3 ft. to what is called the well 
deck, situated above the level of the water- 
line and extending all around the hatchway 
to the bulkheads and sides of the vessel. 
WELL DECK. The open deck running 
between forecastle and bridge-house in a 
well-deck vessel. 

Fr: Pont du Cofjre; Ger: Brunnendeck ; 

Welldeck. 

See Well-Deck Vessel. 


boom mainsail, gaff topsail, stay foresail 
and jib. Leeboards are fitted on each side. 
The hull is similar to that of the ewer, 
WEST COUNTRY WHIPPING. A whip- 
ping made with a series of overhand knots 
on alternate sides until the whipping is of 
sufficient length. The ends are joined by a 
reef knot. Also called French whipping. 

Fr: Surliure a Demi-Clefs ; Ger: Takelung 
mit einjachen Knoten. 
WESTERLIES. The prevailing winds of 




Well Smack 


A. Well B. Crew C. Fuel tank 

WELL-DECK VESSEL. Vessel having a 
forecastle with a long poop and bridge com- 
bined. A vessel with raised quarter-deck and 
bridge house combined and forecastle. One 
of the advantages of the well is that when 
seas are shipped over the bows the well 
forms a trap for the water and prevents it 
from sweeping the weather deck fore and 

Fr: Navire a Cojfre; Navire Well-Deck; 

Ger: Welldeckschijf. 

WELL SMACK. See Well Boat. 
WESERKAHN. A German sailing barge 
used for river and small coasting trade 
around estuaries of the Weser and Elbe 
Rivers. The rig consists of one ma^t with 


D. Well trunk E. Exhaust pipe 

the temperate zone, especially steady in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

WESTRAY YOLE. A double-ended 
clinker-built open boat of Scandinavian 
origin found in the Orkney Islands with 
pointed stem, flat floors, and rather flaring 
sections. Also called North* Isles yole, Ork- 
ney yole (G. B.). It is similar in design to 
the Shetland boat known as “ness yole ” but 
has a proportionally greater beam and fuller 
stem. The rig for boats with an oyer-all 
length of 20 ft. or over usually consists of 
2 masts with standing lugsails or spritsails 
and a jib set flying. The mainsan is 
extended by a traveler which works on a 
long boom. 
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WET BASIN. 

See Wet Dock. 

WET DOCK, An enclosed dock into which 
vessels are admitted at high water and kept 
ajQoat if necessary by pumping to maintain 
the desired level of water. Particularly, 
basins at places with a large range of tide 
in which the water is maintained at a fairly 
uniform level by gates which are closed 
when the tide begins to fall. Also called wet 
basin, closed dock. 

Fr: Bassin d Plot; Gor: Pkithecken; 

Schleusendock. 

WET FISH (G. B.). Fresh, uncured, sea 
fish as distinguished from shellfish. 
WETKA. A dugout canoe from Northern 
Siberia used for fishing and transportation 
by the Yakut people on the lower Lena 
River and Archipelago. These craft are 
hewed from trees found to the south of the 
Arctic circle and transported overland to 
the coast. The largest have a length of 30 
ft, with a capacity of about 1,800 pounds. 
Length 16 ft. Breadth 2 ft. Depth 11 in. 
(Average.) They are termed wetha in Rus- 
sian, and toi in Yakut. 

WET SMACK. 

See Well Boat, 

WETTED SURFACE, The surface area 
of the underwater body of a vessel including 
are area of the appendages which have 
appreciable length, such as bilge keels, pro- 
peller bossings, and rudder. It enters into 
the calculations relating to frictional resist- 
ance, horsepower, and weight of shell 
plating. 

Fr: Surface Mouillie; Ger: Benetzte 

Oberfldche. 

Taylor, D. W., Wetted Surface of Ships, 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineera, New York, Transactions, vol. 1, 
1893; Vincent, S. A., Estimating the Wet- 
ted Surface, Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Age, New York, vol. 34, February, 1929. 
WHALEBACK. Small steel-built erection 
of arched form at the stern to protect 
against injury or damage from the breaking 
on board of heavy seas. Also called turtle- 
back. 

WHALEBACK VESSEL. A tubular, 
bargelike type of vessel which originated 
on the Great Lakes of North America in 
1889 and was primarily designed for the 
transportation of bulk cargoes. A few of 
these vessels were subsequently also used 
for ocean navigation. The distinguishing 
features of the design were the spoon- 


shaped bow and the rounded topsides which 
formed an easy curve with the deck, the 
latter being of convex shape and without 
bulwarks in order to let the seas run freely 
over the hull. The hatchways wore sealed 
witli bolted plates. The only erection for- 
ward consisticd of a circular deckhouse ia 
the bows, which supported a small platform 
under which the windlass was hoii.scd. A 
larger erection aft supported by three tur- 
rets consisted of a double deck, the upper 
of which accommodated lifeboats. On the 
lower were the captain’s and officers’ quar- 
ters, the galley, charthoiise and whcclhouse. 
Internally there was a collision bulkhead 
forward and second watertight bulkhead 
abaft the cargo space, just forward of the 
boiler and engine room. A cellular, double 
bottom was provided. 

The advantages claimed for this type of 
hull were: saving in stool weight, due to 
lighter scantlings, self-trimming cargo hold, 
economy in construction, saving of over 50 
per cent in horsepower at 7 or 8 knots speed, 
and greater freedom from rolling and pitch- 
ing in a seaway. After several years experi- 
ence, whaleback vessels were no longer built. 
They were considered unsuitod for doep-sea 
voyages. The spoon-shaped bow was not 
conducive to economical propulsion, and 
whon^ pounding against head seas, was 
especially liable to damage. The poor accom- 
modations for the crew on long voyages and 
the absence of any safe means of communi- 
cation between the forward turret and the 
afterend of the ship also prevented the 
general adoption of the type for ocean 
traffic. 

WHALEBOAT. 1. An open rowboat with 
sharp stern employed for the capture of 
whales before the advent of whale catchers. 
Length 27 ft. Beam 6 ft. Depth 2 ft. 6 in. 
(Average.) The bows were covered in for 
the distance of a few feet forming a sort of 
platform through which rose 2 wooden posts, 
the forward one being called the gun-bollard 
head on which the harpoon gun was 
mounted, whereas the whale line was run 
around the other, further aft. At the stem, 
between the head bollards a pulley was 
sunk over which the whale line rode. On 
the port bow beside the gun bollard a small 
tub was fitted, into which part of the whale 
line known as the foregoer was coiled. The 
after part of the boat as well as a part 
amidships was fitted up for the reception 
of the whale line. The whaleboat was 
manned by 6 oarsmen and a boat steerer. 

The true whaleboat, as formerly used by 
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whaling vessels, was quite different from the 
ship s boat commonly known nowadays 
under the name of “whaler ” It had a mod- 
erate beam, a long rather flat floor, an easy 
turn of bilge, a very bold sheer, and no 
deadwood either forward or aft. This 
absence of deadwood resulted in a sharp 
rake to the stem- and sternposts, which 
rounded boldly in to meet the shallow keel. 
The lines were considerably fuller at the 
bow than at the stern, and this leanness of 
the afterbody was one of the characteristic 
features of the type. The planking of these 
boats was never more than % in. in thick- 
ness and the seams instead of being calked 
were covered by a light batten run along 
them on the inside. The true whaleboat was 
single-banked and was designed to be 
steered with an oar, though a rudder was 
sometimes fitted to the curved stern. The 
crutch for the steering oar was carried on a 
bumkin projecting from the quarter of the 
boat. 

2. A long, narrow, flat-floored open boat, 
sharp at both ends, used on warships and 
merchant vessels. Also called whaler. Its 
length ranges between 20 and 40 ft., with 
a beam equal to about one fifth of its 
length. It is carvel- or clinker-planked and is 
fitted with buoyancy tanks. The stem and 
stern are rounded off as in the boats for- 
merly used in whaling. It is rowed single 
or double banked. In United States war- 
ships, whaleboats fitted with a Diesel engine 
are used as lifeboats. 

Fr: Baleiniere; Ger: Walhoot, 

WHALEBOAT CHOCK. A groove or 
notch in the stem of a whaleboat through 
which the whale line leads, to prevent it 
from running over the boat’s side, and 
thereby running the risk of a capsize. It is 
either bushed with lead or fitted with a 
bronze roller. Also called sheer cleat. 
WHALEBONE. The homy laminated 
substance found in the mouth of baleen 
whales in extensive rows each consisting of 
upward of 300 blades which average 10 ft. in 
length. Also called baleen, whale fin. Whale- 
bone was at one time valuable as a product 
of commerce but is now used only in small 
quantities for the bristles of chimney 
sweeps, brooms, and as a stiffener in silk 
fabrics. 

Fr; Baleine; Ger: Walfischbein. 
Stevenson, C. H., Whalebone, Its Production 
and Utilization, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
Document 626, Washington, 1007. 

WHALE CATCHER. Small, oil-buming, 
steam-propelled vessel, staunchly built. Also 


called whaling vessel. Modern vessels of 
this type have a length of 130 to 145 ft., are 
propelled by a single screw with 1,000- to 
1,600-hp. engines and a speed of about 11 
to 15 knots. Speed, rapid turning, and ability 
to “get off the mark” are essential quali- 
fications of the successful whale catcher. 

Fr: Chasseur de Baleines; Ger: Waljang- 
boot; Walfischjdnger. 

These vessels are equipped with a con- 
siderable machinery installation and this, as 
well as the hull, is of special design. The 
hull is built with scantlings greatly in excess 
of classification societies' requirements, the 
forward frames being closely spaced, with 
special gun and ice stiffening provided, 
Steam^ heating pipes are nm in the whale- 
line bins to prevent them from freezing into 
a solid naass. Similarly, steam lines are fitted 
in the oil bunkers to keep the fuel liquid. 
These vessels^ are equipped with radio and 
direction finding instruments for working in 
close cooperation with factory ships. 
WHALER. 

See Whale Boat, 2. 

WHALE LINE. A three-strand Manila 
rope used as harpoon line in whale fishery, 
about 6% in. in circumference to which the 
foregoer is attached. It is 500 to 600 fathoms 
in length, and is made with great care from 
selected material. Also called whale rope. 

Fr: Ligne de Harpon; Ger: Harpune- 
leine; Walfischleine, 

On whale catchers the line is coiled 
in a bin below deck. From the bin the line 
passes through a wood-lined tube to the 
deck. There it is wound several times 
around the double drum of the winch. It is 
then rove through a large block at the m^- 
head. This block or gin is not rigidly fixed, 
but, by an ingenious arrangement of ropes 
and springs, it takes the violent strain on 
the line resulting from the struggle of the 
whale and the jump of the sea. It then con- 
tinues under a pulley on deck behind the 
gun platform, and finally over another 
pulley. 

WHALE OIL. Oil extracted from the 
blubber and body tissues of various species 
of whales. 

The blubber is heated in open vats by 
direct contact with steam. The oil after it 
has been cooked out is skimmed off, and the 
residue is pressed in a hydraulic press. In 
rendering the carcass the chunks of meat 
and bone are placed in digesters, where the 
material is cooked with steam under pres- 
sure for a number of hours. The water and 
oil are then drawn off and the residue is 
pressed. The oil obtained from the carcass 
is not of as high quality as blubber oil. 
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Whale Ca.tcher 


1. Store 

2. Ballast tank 

3. Accommodation — 4 men 

4. Feed water tank 

B. Engine and boiler room 

6. Oil fuel tanks 

7. Accumulator spring space 

8. Fresh water tank 

9. Eope locker 

10. Store for deck gear 

11. Crew — 8 men 

12. Store 

13. Capstan engine 

14. Fore peak 
IB. Lamp room 

16. Steering engine 

17. W.C.’s 

18. Engine and boiler casings 

19. Mess room 

20. Galley 

21. Oil hatches 

22. Steam winch 


28. Store hatch 

24. Companion and skylight 

25. Capstan 

26. Gun platform 

27. Gunner and chartroom 

28. Navigating bridge 

29. Gunner’s gangway 
80. Crows nest 

31. Anchor davit 

82. Harpoon gun 

83. Bow fairlead for whale line 

84. Deck lead block 

85. Floating block 

36. Hanging accumulator block 

87. Accumulator pipe 

88. Rope pipe 

89. Bollard ) for mooring 

40. Fairlead J whales alongside 

41. Mooring bollards 

42. Whale line 

48. Accumulator wire 
44. Accumulator springs 


WHALE-OIL FACTORY VESSEL. A 

vessel used as a tanker for the transporta- 
tion of whale oil and supplied with the 
necessary plant for extracting from the 
captured whales oil and other by-products. 
Also called whaling factory ship. The actual 
factory is in the ’tween decks and the 
weather deck is used as working deck for 
cutting up whales. The vessel also acts as 
mother ship to a fleet of 5 to 7 small 
vessels known as whale catchers, which 
draw their supplies of fuel from the mother 
ship. 

Ger: Waldlsohijf; Walverarbeitungsschijf, 

When killed, a whale is inflated with 


compressed air and is then towed to the fac- 
tory, where it is moored alongside. The size 
of whales varies from 40 to 200 ft. in 
length, the weight being sometimes as 
much as 100 tons. The whale is hauled 
on board up a specially designed slipway at 
the stern by powerful winches. The blubber, 
or fatty outer portion of the carcass, is cut 
off and reduced in steam-heated boilers to 
extract the oil, which is refined and stored 
in the main tanks. The thick residue known 
as grax is collected in troughs and pumped 
through a receiver to the grax press to 
extract further oil. The remainder of the 
carcass is then taken to the forward end of 
the ship to the meat factory. Here the flesh 
and bones are passed through hatchways 
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direct into stestin boilers in order to extract 
the oil and other residues. 

Christensen, “The Whaling Pactory Ship 
Wikingen',” North East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders (Newcastle 
upon Tyne), Transactions, vol. 47 (1930) 
WHALE ROPE. 

See Whale Line. 

WHALING. The capture of whales, which 
is nowadays carried out solely by means of 
mechanically propelled steel-built whale 
catchers, with a harpoon gun placed in the 
bows. When the whale is first sighted the 
vessel makes toward it as speedily as pos- 


dies, provided the hit was accurate and the 
explosive charge detonated. The whale is 
then heaved upon and maneuvered along- 
side. A spear with compressed air connec- 
tion is_ rammed in and the whale pumped 
up. It is then flagged and let go, in order to 
continue the hunting for other mammals. 
When satisfied with the result of the day, the 
catcher tows the whales to the factory 
vessel, receives fresh equipment, and goes 
out again. ^ Modern whaling is at present 
almost entirely concerned with the capture 
of Blue Whales and Fin Whales and the cap- 
ture of the remaining species are negli^ble 
in comparison. Of the eight commercially 



sible and on the submerging of the whale 
the catcher is taken slowly over the spot 
where it was last seen. After successfully 
maneuvering the boat to a point near the 
spot where the whale comes to the surface 
to breathe, the gunner stands by, ready to 
shoot. If whale comes to the surface close 
to the ship, the latter must, without loss 
of time, be maneuvered into position to 
enable the gunner to get a harpoon home at 
effective range. On the other hand, it may 
come up half a mile away, perhaps dead 
stem, in which- case the vessel must be 
swxmg around completely and the chase 
resumed at top speed. 

Fr: Chasse au Citacis; Ger: Walfischjang, 

See Pelagic Whaling, Shore Whaling. 

After the harpoon is fired the whale soon 


important whales, two are toothed whales: 
the Sperm and the Bottle Nose. Two are 
true whales: the Nordcaper and the Green- 
land Whale. Four are firmer whales: the 
Blue Whale, the Common Fin whale, the 
Sei, and the Humpback. Whale meat is 
coarser in texture and darker than b^f. 
Among whalemen it is regularly eaten fried 
as steaks. Norwegians salt down quantities 
of it for their own use at home. In Japan 
it is eaten fresh or canned. Fresh whale meat 
contains: water, 112 per cent; protein, 
23.1 per cent; ash, 1.2 per cent; fat, 4.2 
per cent. 

Bennet, A. G., Whaling in the Antarctic, 
Edinburgh, 1931; Hjort, J., Pelagic Whaling 
in the Antarctic, Oslo, 1934; Jenkins, J. T., 
Whales and Modem Whaling, London, 1932; 
Turner, Whaling in the South Atlantic, 
Cairo, 1924; IT. S. State Department, Treaty 
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Series 933 and 944, Regulation of Whaling 
{International), Washington, 1938-39. 
WHALING GUN. A small breech- or 
muza Id-loading gun with a bore of about 
ZVii in., from which a harpoon is shot. 

Er: Canon Porte’-Harpon; Ger: Harpune 
Geschutz. 

WHALING VESSEL. 

See Whale Catcher. 

WHAMMEL BOAT. The whammel or 
salmon drift net boat as found on the Solway 
Eirth, west coast of Scotland, is a carvel- 
built, half-decked craft fitted with wooden 
buoyancy tanks under deck on each side 
of the boat amidships. The hull is double- 
ended, with moderately raked sternpost, 
straight stem and curved forefoot. There is 
a deep keel to which is fastened an extra 
iron keel bolted at intervals right through 
the wooden keel to the floors. The rig con- 
sists of a standing lug and jib, the mast 
being placed approximately one-third of 
the over-all length from the stem. The hig 
sail has a boom fitted with jaws. Length 
over-all 19 ft. 3 in. Length of keel 17 ft. 
IV 2 in. Beam 6 ft. 3% in. Depth inside 2 ft. 
9 in. Sail area 124.74 sq ft. (Typical.) 
WHARF. A structure of timber or iron 
built on the shore of a harbor extending into 
deep water so that vessels may lie alongside 
close together. Also called pier. 

Fr: Appontement ; Emharcadkre; Ger: 

Pier; Landungsplatz, 

See Quay, Sufferance Wharf. 
WHARFAGE. The exact meaning of thij g 
term varies in different ports. It can be 
defined in a general way as a charge assessed 
against all cargo conveyed on, over, or 
through a wharf, quay, or pier. Sometimes 
called transfer charge tolls, port toll. 

Fr: Piage; Ger: Kaigehukren; Kaikos- 
ten; UmschlagBgebilhren, 

See Double Wharfage. 

In some British ports the term “wharfage” 
is used to denote a charge made in respect 
of the landing and handling of freight across 
a quay where no labor is supplied by port 
authorities for the purpose. If the port 
authorities supply the labor it is termed a 
“landing rate.” In the port of London the 
expression “wharfage and porterage” refers 
to a charge for dealing with export cargo, 
which covers receiving from truck, convey- 
ing to export shed, and delivering to ship^s 
side for lifting on board. 

WHARFBOAT (U. S.). A floating struc- 
ture used as warehouse and office and not 


capable of uiivigalion. It is not a vessel 
within Admiralty jurisdiction. 

WHARF DEMURRAGE (U. S.). A 
charge against the cargo paid per day and 
per ton after the expiration of 24 hours 
from the lime of discharging for goods left 
on a wharf or quay. 

WHARFINGER. The proprietor or man- 
ager of riverside premises specially adapted 
to the berthing and discdiargc of ships and 
barges and the storage of goods. Also called 
warehouseman. The owner, operator, or 
manager of a wharf (U. S.). In Great 
Britain this term refers to a shipowner’s 
representative at the docks. Goods arriving 
for shipment are received by him and 
checked. While the ves.sel is being loaded 
the wharfinger arranges for a tally to be 
made. When the vessel luis boon loaded he 
supplies the offic.e with full particulars. 

Ger: Kaimrister ; Kaihedizer. 

WHARF MAN. One who performs various 
duties about a dock or wharf, .such as fasten- 
ing ship to dock by catching heaving line 
from ship, pulling mooring line to dock and 
slipping eye of hawser over mooring post, 
casting off mooring hawsers when ship is 
ready to clear dock, moving gangplank or 
gangway, and so on. Also called dockman 
or pierman. 

WHARF SUPERINTENDENT (U. S.), 
The official of a shipping line in direct 
charge of the company’s wharf. 

WHEEL CHAIN. One of the chains used 
for connecting the steering wheel or steering 
engine with the tiller. Also called tiller 
chain. 

Fr: Chaine de Drosse; Ger: Ruderkette; 

Steuerkette. 

WHEELHOUSE. A house built of wood 
or steel over the steering wheel as a protec- 
tion for the helmsman. Also called pilot- 
house. In large vessels it is also used for 
navigational purposes and is located amid'- 
ships on the navigating bridge. It contains 
the various ship control instruments and 
apparatus by which the vessel’s speed and 
direction are controlled. 

Ft: Abri de Navigation; Timonerie; Ger: 

Ruderham. 

WHEELMAN. 

See Helmsman. 

WHEEL PORT. 

See Aperture. 

WHEEL ROPE. One of the two wires 
which run from tiller head to the barrel of it 
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steering wheel or engine. Sometimes called 
tiller rope. Also, a type of very flexible wire 
rope used in small pleasure craft, connecting 
the steering wheel with the tiller. It is 
usually made of bronze with 6 strands and 
42 wires in each strand. 

Fr: Drosse; Ger: Steuerreep. 

WHELK. A marine mollusc used as bait 
by trawl-line fishermen. 

Fr: Buccin; Ger: Kinthorn; Horn- 
schnecke; Trompetenschnecke. 
WHELP. 1. One of the projecting ribs 
fitted on the periphery of a capstan barrel, 
mooring winch barrel, windlass gypsy heads, 
and so on, to give better grip to the lines. 

Fr: Nervure; Ger: Spillklampe. 

2. One of the sprockets on the wildcats 
of a windlass which engage the links of the 
chain cable. 

Ger; Kettenrms. 

WHERRY. 1. A narrow, open, racing or 
exercise boat rowed by one person with 
sculls, 

2. A sailing craft found on the east coast 
of Great Britain, somewhat similar to the 
Thames barge. It has great beam and is I 
chiefly intended for inland or estuary navi- I 
gation. The hull is built with a pronounced 
flare of the upper works, low freeboard, fine 
lines forward and aft, a pointed stem, and 
good sheer. The rudder is large and broad. 
The tonnage of these craft varies from 20 
to 30. Length 50 to 60 ft. Beam 12 to 
ft. Depth 3 ft, 3 in. Loaded draft 2% to 4 
ft. The rig consists of a collapsible mast 
with weighted heel which carries a loose- 
footed gaff mainsail, the after leech of 
which is nearly parallel to the mast. The 
mast is placed well forward on a short deck 
and is pivoted to a heavy tabernacle which 
extends to the keelson. A long open hatch 
extends from abaft the mast to the forward 
end of the raised cabin in the stern with 
narrow waterway on either side. Wherries 
are chiefly used for the conveyance of heavy 
merchandise such as bricks, lime, corn, 
flour, meal, and so forth, on the Norfolk 
Broads and adjacent waters. 

3, A light ship’s boat with transom stem 
pulled by 2 or 3 men, each using two oars. 
There are no sails. 

Fr: Wherry; Ger: Jolle, 

See Norfolk Wherry, Cape Roseway 
Wherry, Maine Wherry, Ports- 
mouth Wherry, Ryde Wherry, 
Thames Wherry. 



Handed, 


Tail 

Block 


WHIFF (to). To angle from a moving boat 
with hand lines towing the bait near the 
surface. See Trolling. 

WHIFFING LINE. A fishing line used for 
the capture of pelagic fish such as mackerel 
and pollack. These lines 
are towed from a boat 
underway, the depth of 
the hook below the sur- 
face being regulated by 
the weight of the 
sinker. Several lines 
are used simultaneously 
from the same boat, 
the lines being kept 
clear from one another 
by fishing them from 
outriggers and using 
different weights. 

Fr: Ligne Courante; 

Ligne Trainante; 

Ger: Schleppan- 
gelleine; Laufan- 
gelleine. 

WHIP. A rope rove 
through a fixed single 
block. A simple kind of 
tackle consisting of a 
single block with a rope 
rove through it. It 
offers no mechanical 
advantage but it serves 
to change the direction 
of hauling. Also called 
gantline, single whip, 
single purchase. 

Fr: Cartahu Simple; 

Cartahu; (5er; Jollentau; JoUtau; 
Wippe; Jolle, 

See Ash Whip, Bunt Whip, Cargo Whip, 
Coaling Whip, Double Whip, 
Double Whip System, Hatch Whip, 
Popping the Whip, Yard Whip. 



&WO Half 


Whip 


WHIP (to). 1. To wind the end of a rope 
with twine to prevent it from fagging or 
fraying. 

Fr: Surlier; Ger: Takeln; Betakeln. 

2. To hoist by a whip. 

WHIP AND RUNNER. A whip which has 
its block made fast to a pendant, the latter 
being rove through a single block. A single 
whip hooking to the hauling part of a run- 
ner. Also called whip and pendant. 

Fr; Bastaque Simple; Ger: Steerttalje, 
WHIP AND SKID SYSTEM. A method 
employed for loading cargo in which a 
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single boom with its attendant fall is used, 
together with an inclined skid leading from 
the pier to the deck of the ship. The boom 
is held by its guys in a fixed position, plumb- 
ing the hatchway. The draft is dragged up 
the inclined skid and over the bulwarks. It 
then swings over to the hatch by its own 
weight. The winch is then reversed and 
lowers it into the hold. Also called single 
fall and skid system. 

WHIPPING. The binding of twine tied 
around a rope end to keep it from fraying 
or unraveling. It holds the strands firmly 
laid-up in place. 

Fr : Surliure ; Ger : Takelung. 

See American Whipping, Sailmaker^s 
Whipping, West Country Whip- 
ping. 

WHIPPING TWINE. The smallest cord- 
age used on board ship. It is made up of 2 
threads of flax, well coated with wax, and 
is used for whippings, worming, and so on. 

Fr: Fil d Surlier; Fil Cire; Fit d Con-- 
greer; Ger: Takelgam, 
WHIRLPOOL. An eddy or vortex where 
the waters are continually in rapid rotary 
motion. 

Fr: Tourbillon; Ger: Wasserwirbel. 
WHIRLWIND. A wind moving rapidly in 
a circular, vertical spiral path. A mass of 
air rotating rapidly round a vertical or 
slightly inclined axis, this axis having at the 
same time a progressive motion over the 
surface of the sea. 

Fr: Tourbillon; Ger: Wirhelwind, 
WHISKER JUMPER. A steadying line 
which goes over the end of a whisker boom 
with an eye and sets up to the cutwater. In 
some cases it may lead through a clump 
block on the cutwater to the ship’s head 
where it is set up. 

Ft; Calebas Arc-Boutant de BeauprS; 
Ger : Blinder Raa Domper, 
WHISKER POLE. A light boom with 
jaws at one end and a short spike on the 
other. The jaws rest against the mast and 
the spike is pushed through the clew of a 
jib, holding the sail out at right angles to 
the fore-and-aft line of the boat. It is used 
by^ small boats when sailing wing and wing. 

Fr: Tang on de Vent Arridre. 
WHISKERS. Outriggers extending hori- 
zontally from the bowsprit cap for spreading 
the jibboom and flying jibboom guys. Also 
called whisker booms, spreaders. They have 
now been replaced by iron outriggers extend- 


ing from the catheads wiili cleats in them 
for the guys to reeve through and set up to 
the fore chains. This gear has frequently 
been used in small trading vessels. 

Fr: Arc-Boutants de Bcaupre; Arc-Bou- 
tants de Bossoirs; Ger: Blinde Raa, 
WHISTLE. A sound-emitting apparatus 
used for marine signaling in which steam or 
compressed air is forced into a cavity or 
against a thin edge. 

Fr: Sifflet; Ger: Pfeife, 

See Bell Whistle, Boatswain’s Whistle, 
Chime Whistle, Organ Whistle, 
Siren, Tyfon Whistle. 

A ship’s whistle is not considered efficient 
unless in still weather it can be plainly heard 
at a distance of at least 2 miles. A clear 
sharp blast is essential in whistle design, the 
significance of signals depending on the kind 
and succession of blasts whether long or 
short. For this reason drainage of steam 
whistle pipes is as thorough as possible. The 
note obtained from a whistle depends on 
the length of the vibrating column (or 
length of whistle) and the pressure. 
WHISTLE BUOY. A buoy fitted with an 
apparatus by which air drawn in and com- 
pressed by the movements of the waves 
is made to escape through a whistle and so 
give warning of danger. The sound is irregu- 
lar. Also called whistling buoy. 

Fr: BouSe d Sifflet; Ger: Eeultonne, 
WHISTLE CONTROLLER. An electrical 
device for operating a ship’s whistle. Also 
called electric whistle control. It consists 
essentially of one or more control switches 
located on the navigating bridge and electri- 
cally connected to a relay placed in the 
engine room. The closing of the control 
switch in the bridge causes the relay to 
close, which completes a circuit through a 
solenoid situated just below the whistle 
valve. The apparatus can be set to give 
blasts of a definite duration at regular inter- 
vals as required by the Rules of the Road in 
foggy weather. It is usually fitted in such 
a manner as to be independent of other elec- 
tric circuits. 

Ger : Pjeifen Koritrolkystem^ 

WHISTLE LANYARD. A small line run- 
ning from the whistle to the wheelhouse or 
navigating bridge, used for blowing the 
whistle. It is usually made of galvanized 
steel or phosphor bronze wire with a braided 
cotton log-line fore end. Also called whistle 
pull. 

WHITE CAP. The crested foam on the 
tops of waves in a breeze. A wave with a 
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broken crest showing as a white patch. Also 
called white horse. 

Fr: Mouton; Ger: Schaumwelle; Lamm. 
WHITE CEDAR. An excellent wood for 
pleasure boats and canoes. It is exceedingly 
light, very soft, pliant, and of good dura- 
bility. It is unsurpassed for canoes, and is 
one of the best woods for planking yachts 
up to about fifty ft. length, also for decks 
and cabin tops, when canvassed. It weighs 
20 to 27 lb. per cu. ft. when seasoned. Also 


pounds, and is used for making reef 
points, stops, lashings, lacings, lanyards, 
also by fishermen for trawl lines and hand 
lines. 

WHITE OAK. An American wood exten- 
sively used in yacht and other small-craft 
construction. When of good quality, it is 
an excellent wood for steamed frames, deck 
beams, carlines and keels for boats from 20 
to 80 ft. in length. Also used for fenders, 
wearing strips, bitts and chock rails. It 



called American cedar, Oregon cedar, black 
cedar. 

WHITE HORSE. Whaleman’s term for 
the headskin of a whale, which was impene- 
trable to hand-thrown harpoons, and upon 
which the iron bent without piercing it. 

See Whitecap. 

WHITE LINE. A general term for cod 
line, houseline, nettle line, and lacing line. 
It is made up of 2 or 3 yams of light Italian 
hemp in 20 fathom length and sold by 
weight. Thus a 2^-pound line means that 
20 fathoms weighs this amount. It is usually 
manufactured in weights ranging from % to 


requires long seasoning and shoxild not 
used for outside planking. It contains gallic 
acid and requires heavily galvanized fasten- 
inp. Weight when seasoned 45 to 48 lb. per 
cu. ft. 

Fr: Chene Blanc; Ger: W emdchenholz. 
WHITE OAKXTM. Oakum made from 
untarred hemp, 

Fr: Etoupe Blanche; Ger: IJngeteertes 
Werg. 

See Oaktum 

WHITE PINE. A soft light-weight wood 
of little value for structural shipbuilding 
purposes. It is used for canvas-covered decks 
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and joiner work that will be painted, also for 
outside planking of light skiffs, canoes and 
other small craft. It swells considerably 
when wet and is therefore extensively used 
for stopwaters in scarfs, for plugs over deck 
bolts, and for wedges for calldng the ceiling 
of wooden ships. Weight when seasoned 27 
to 29 lb. per cu. ft. 

Fr: Fin de Floride; Pin hUme; Ger: 
W eymouthskiejer. 

WHITE RAINBOW. A rainbow some- 
times seen in a thick fog. Also called fog 
bow. 

WHITE ROPE, Any rope made of 
untarred hemp, used for log and lead lines. 
Fr: Filin Blanc; Ger: Ungeteertes Tavr 
werk; Weisses Tauwerk. 

WHITE SQUALL. A whirlwind of small 
radius arising suddenly in fair weather with- 
out the usual formation of clouds. White 
squalls rarely occur outside the tropics. 

Fr: Grain Blanc; Ger: Sturmho; Weisse 
Bo, 

WHITE WATER. Water over shallow 
sand banks. 

WHITING BOAT. 

See Plymouth Hooker. 

WHITING LINE, A 3-strand, 6-thread 
fishing line made of 2-pound white line, 
used for catching whiting. 

Fr: Ligne d Merlan; Wittling 

Schnur, 

WHOLE GALE. A continuous wind mov- 
ing with a velocity between 48 and 65 
nautical miles per hour. Force 10, Beaufort’s 
scale. 

Fr: Fort Coup de Vent; Ger: Starker 
Sturm, 

WHOLESOME. The behavior of a vessel 
in a heavy gale. A wholesome ship is one 
that will try, hull, and ride well without 
heavy laboring in the sea. 

Fr: Marin; Gor: Seetuchtig, 
WIDE-BOARB SLING. A type of plat- 
form sling consisting of 3 wooden strips each 
7 ft. long, 4 in. wide and 2 in. thick, with 
similar strips 3 ft. long bolted across at 
each end and in the middle. Nine-ft. wire 
bridles with wooden spreaders 3 ft. long 
are used. These slings are used most fre- 
quently for bagged cargo, canned goods, and 
other case goods. 

WIDELY SPACED STANCHIONS. Hol- 
low ,or built stanchions of great strength, 
connected to deck girders and widely spaced 


to offer minimum interference to the stow- 
age of cargo. 

Fr: Epontilles d Grand Fcartement; Ger: 
Weitstehende Stiltze, 

WILD. A term applied to a vessel that 
steers badly, also to some gear out of order. 

Fr: Volage; Ger: Wild, 

WILDCAT. A steel casting in the form of 
a deeply grooved drum with whelps which 
engage the links of the anchor cable. Also 
called cable holder, cable lifter, chain gi’ab. 
It is connected by locking keys to the driv- 
ing shaft of the windlass or capstan in order 
that the cable may be operated independ- 
ently of the engine when paying out. It is 
also controlled by a frictional band brake 
so that when the wildcat is uncoupled, the 
cable may be held fa^t or paid out slowly 
or quickly as required. On many high-class 
passenger vessels where obstructions on the 
weather deck are kept to a minimum, wild- 
cats are mounted on vertical shafts snug to 
the deck, with the driving engine located on 
the deck below. 

Fr: Barbolin; Ger: KetteTischeihe ; KeU 
tentrommel; Kettenmitnchmer, 
WILHWAW. A violent and unpredictable 
wind arising suddenly in Aleutian waters, 
especially in close proximity to the moun- 
tainous coasts of the islands in that region. 
A similar wind off the Patagonian channels 
and Magellan Strait. 

WILLY-WILLY. A violent wind storm 
accompanied by rain, found off the north- 
west coast of Australia. 

WINCH. A hand- or power-driven machine 
having one or more drums or barrels on 
which to wind a chain or rope and used on 
board ship for hoisting or hauling. Ship’s 
winches may be classified (1) according to 
uses: boat winches, brace winches, cargo 
winches, mast winches, warping winches, 
trawl winches; (2) according to the number 
and kind of drums; (3) according to the 
type of gearing: single or double gearing, 
friction gearing, spxir gearing, worm gearing, 
herringbone gearing; (4) according to sys- 
tem of powering: hand, steam, electric, 
hydraulic or motor drive. 

Fr: Treuil; Ger: Winde, 

WINCH HEAD. 

See Gipsy. 

WINCHMAN. A longshoreman from the 
deck gang who hoists and lowers cargo in 
and out of a ship’s hold using a power winch. 
Also called winch runner. He manipulates 
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levers or switches to control raising, lower- 
ing or swinging of load attached to cargo 
hook and follows hai;d signals of hatch 
tender when the load is out of his sight. 

Fr: Treuilliste; Ger: Windenmann, 
WINCH PLATFORM. A strongly built 
mast table which serves as foundation for 
cargo winches around a mast. Also called 
winch table, 

WINCH TABLE. 

See Winch Platform, 



poue 
Wind 


WIND. 1, Currents in the atmosphere 
conveying air with more or less velocity 
from one part of the earth’s surface to 
another. Winds may be divided into three 
classes: (1) permanent winds such as the 
trade winds of the torrid zone; (2) peri- 
odical winds such as the monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean, and (3) variable winds such i 
as the winds of the temperate and frigid 
zones. 

2. Air in motion at any rate of speed. 

Fr: Vent; Ger: Wind. 

Perrel, Treatise on Winds, New York, 1925. 
WIND (to). To bring a ship around end 
for end. To wind a tow means to give it a 
sheer, cast off the tow rope and use "ttie 
tug’s bow to assist the tow around. 

Fr: Virer cap pour cap, 

WIND-BOUND. Said of a sailing vessel 
which is prevented from leaving because the 
wind is unfavorable. 

Ger: Von widrigen Winden aufgehalten, 
WIND CATCHER. Portable sheet metal 
fitting, inserted in a sidelight to deflect 
wind, thereby increasing ventilation in pas- 
sengers^ accommodation or living quarters. 
Also called wind scoop, air scoop. 

Fr: Bonnette de Huhlot; Ger; Lvjt^ 
j anger; Windf anger. 


WIND DRIFT. The general movement of 
the wind disregarding minor deflections. 
The general movement of clouds, or flotsam 
carried along by the wind. 

WINDER. A tool used on the bending 
blocks for handling bars or shapes when 
heated. 

WINDING PENDANT. A pendant hooked 
at the fore- or mainmasthead with its bight 
secured as far out as necessary on the 
forej'ard or mainyard, and having a hea-v-y 
tackle, called a “winding tackle,” depending 
from its lower end. It was used for lifting 
heavy weights. 

WINDING WEAZE (or WEEZE). A 
crescent-shaped tool used for manual bend- 
ing of frame bars on the bending slabs. 

Fr: Levier a Secteur. 

WINDJAMMER. A sailing vessel, gener- 
all> square-rigged. Colloquially, a merchant 
sailing vessel. 

Ger: Windjammer, 

WINDLASS. A special form of winch used 
to hoist the anchors, house them safely, and 
warp the ship when in harbor. It has two 
drums designed to grab the links of the 
anchor cables and is fitted with ratchet or 
braking device suitable for paying out cable. 
Fr: Guindeau; Ger: AnkerspiU; Anker- 
winde; Ankerlichtmaschine. 

See Pump-Brake Windlass, Ratchet 
Windlass, Spanish Windlass. 

There is a great variety in the design of 
windlasses of modem vessels. Certain gen- 
eral features, however, are common to them 
all. The engine turns a shaft, either hori- 
zontal or vertical, on which is mounted a 
wildcat, over which the chain passes and by 
which its links are engaged. Each wildcat 
turns loosely on the shaft, but may be 
rigidly secured to it by sorne form of con- 
nection, and much of the individuality of 
different types of windlasses lies in ^ the 
nature of this connection. The cable lifter 
is secured to the shaft for heaving the chain 
in or paying out, but is disconnected in 
veering chain and in riding by tiie windlass, 
being controlled when so disconnected by 
a friction brake. Steam engines of the 
reversible type, electrohydraulie dnve, or 
electric motors are used for driving the 
windlass. Windlasses operated by compressed 
air are found on lightships. The windla^ 
must be capable of exerting a heavy pull 
at a slow speed to break out the anchor 
and must be capable of housing the anchois 
gently into the hawsepipe. The cable speed 
varies from 5 to 60 ft. per minute. 
WINDLASS BITTS. See Garrick Bitts, 
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WINDLIPPER. The first effects of a 
breeze or wind on smooth water, before the 
waves are raised. 

Fr: Eisette. 

WIND LOP. Short wind waves generally 
found in narrow waters, as distinguished 
from ocean waves. 

Fr: Clapotis, 

WIND RODE. Said of a ship at anchor 
when riding head to wind and little or not 
affected by the direction of tide or current. 

Fr: Evite au Vent; Ger: Windgerecht. 
WIND ROSE. A diagram used on a pilot 
chart or weather chart to indicate clearly and 
concisely the average direction and force of 
the wind. The arrows which accompany each 
rose fly the wind and indicate by their 
length and thickness the frequency and force, 
also the direction of the wind. On American 
charts the arrows are feathered, the number 
of the latter showing the wind force accord- 
ing to Beaufort’s Scale. 

Fr: Rose des Vents; Ger: Windrose. 
WINDSAIL. A sort of tube or funnel made 
of canvas spread by wooden hoops or wire 
rings, serving to convey a current of fresh 
air below deck. On either side of the top 
are canvas wings designed and set to catch 
the wind. It is suspended from a stay by hal- 
yards and the wings are held by guys. Wind 
sails are made of no. 5, no. 6 or no. 7 canvas, 
roped with 21-thread Manila or hemp. 

Fr: Manche d Vent; Ger: Windsack, 
WIND SCOOP. 

See Wind Catcher. 

WINDWARD. The general direction from 
which the wind blows. It is a point of 
reference in designating a movement or a 
location. 

Fr: Au Vent; Ger: Luvwdrts. 
WINDWARD FLOOD. A flood tide set- 
ting against the direction of the wind. 
WINDWARD GREAT CIRCLE SAIL- 
ING. A term which refers to sailing ship 
navigation when in consequence of head 
winds a vessel cannot be kept on direct 
Great Circle track and is put on the tack 
by which it will deviate the least amount 
from the true Great Circle track. 
WINDWARD SAILING. Method of navi- 
gating of a vessel under sail in which the 
ship endeavors to gain a point situated in 
the direction from which the wind is blow- 
ing. The ship is therefore made to sail as 
near as possible to the wind by frequent 
tacking. 

Fr: Gagner au Vent; Ger: tJherluven, 


WINDWARD TIDE. A tide which sets to 
windward. 

WING. 1. That part of a ship’s hold or 
space between decks which is next to the 
vessel’s side. Also any structural part or 
objects which are placed at some distance 
off the center line, such as wing tanks. 

Fr: Ahord; Ger: Schlag. 

2. The narrow, straight sides of a trawl- 
net between the back and the ground rope 
which form the opening or mouth, and 
extend from the otter boards or trawl heads. 

Fr: Aile; Ger: Flugeh 
WING AND WING. The condition of the 
sails on a fore-and-aft-rigged vessel when 
running before the wind with her booms on 
opposite sides, the foresail on one side, the 
mainsail on the other. 

Fr: En Ciseaux; Ger: Mit heiden Bdumen 
ahgefiert. 

See Bottom Wings, Goose Winged, Pad- 
dle Wing, Top Wings. 

WING BOARDS. Shifting boards fitted at 
sides in the hold of a collier so as to shut 
off the empty spaces left under the gun- 
wales when hand trimming is dispensed 
with. 

WING BRACKET. Triangular plate riv- 
eted or welded to the margin plate, con- 
necting the foot of a frame bar to the inner 
bottom. Also called margin plate bracket. 

Fr: Gousset de Pied de Membrure; Ger: 
Kimmstutzplatte. 

WINGER. An outside tier or casks stowed 
in the wings of the hold. 

WING HOUSE. A small deckhouse at the 
side of the upper deck which serves various 
purposes, such as paint locker, lamp room, 
latrine, and so on. 

WINGING. The placing of wei^ts or 
cargo on board toward the sides. It increases 
the transverse moment of inertia and tends 
to lengthen the period of roll of the ship 
without decreasing the stability. 

Ft: Arrimage en Ahord; Ger: Hockstau- 
ung. 

WING SAIL. A quadrilateral sail bent to 
I hoops on the mainmast and to the gaff 
of a ketch. 

WING TRANSOM. In wooden ships, a 
transverse timber which extends between 
the fashion pieces, crossing in front of the 
stempost near the head. In square-stemed 
ships it forms the base of the stem. The 
heels of the counter timbers rest on the 
wing transom. Also called helm transom. 

Fr: Lisse d*Hourdi; Ger: Hechbcdhen, 
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WIPER. One who cleans machinery on 
board ship, using cloths, cotton waste and 
soh^ents as necessary; otherwise assists in 
keeping the engine room clean; helps dis- 
mantle and repair machinery under direc- 
tion of engineer in charge and assists in 
general maintenance work, such as chipping 
or scaling boilers, cleaning fire boxes and 
tubes. 

WIRE BRUSH. A brush or broom with 
bristles made of steel wire. Used for cleaning 
ship’s bottom and sides when in dry dock. 

Fr: Brosse metallique; Ger: Stahlburste. 

WIRE DRAG. 

See Drag. 

WIRELESS HOUSE. A small deckhouse 
usually situated on the uppermost dock in 
which radio equipment and operators are 
housed. Also called radio room. 

Fr: Poste de Radio; Ger: Funkapparate- 
raum. 

WIRELESS LOG. A statutory log book 
carried on all vessels equipped with radio 
apparatus. It is kept in the radio room and 
contains for each watch the names of oper- 
ators and watchers as well as all incidents 
and occurrences connected •with the wirelcas 
service; particularly all distress messages and 
distress traffic in full. The date and time of 
testing the automatic alarm receiver is noted 
in the book. 

Fr: Journal Radio-ilectrique ; Ger: Funk-- 
tagehuch. 

WIRELESS OPERATOR. A member of 
the ship’s staff responsible for the operation 
and care of wireless apparatus. Also called 
radio operator. The enlistment of a duly 
qualified wireless operator is compulsory 
for all classes of vessels, which are required 
by the 1929 International Convention for 
the Safety of Life at Sea to be fitted with 
a radio-telegraph installation. 

Fr: Radio TiligrapKiste ; Operatour do 
TiUgraphie sans Fil; Ger: Further; 
Funkoffizier; Bordfunker. 

WIRE LINE. Small stuff made of twisted 
ydre strands, used for seizings, lacings, ear- 
ings, in sizes ranging from in. circum- 
ference to % in. 

Fr: Ligne d'Amarrage MStallique; Ger: 
Drahtleine, 

WIRE NAIL. A round shank nail occasion- 
ally used in boatbuilding when the planking 
IS made of softwood or is under % in in 
thickness. 


WIRE NETTING. Network made of wire 
rope or lino, u.sod for cargo nets, bulwark 
netting, and so on. 

Fr: Filet Metallique; Gor: Drahtneiz, 
WIRE ROPE. Rope made of metal wires 
tAvislod into strands and strands twisted into 
rope. "Idle strands are in most types twisted 
around a heart or core made of hemp or 
wiro. The larger the number of wires per 
strand or the larger t,hc number of strands, 
the greater the flt'xibility. In some ropes 
each strand has a hemp core. The purpose 
of this core is to increase the flexibility, to 
retain a lubricant which adds to the life of 
the rope and also to minimize internal 
friction from contact of tho wires with each 
other. 

Fr: Filin d^Acicr; Filin MStalUque; Ger: 
Drahffnuwerk; Drahtseil; StahU 
drahttauwerk. 

The materials used for wire rope are: 
plow steel, cast stool, stainless steel, bronze, 
iron. The first mentioned is the strongest 
and the last one, seldom required for ship’s 
work, tho weakest. Wire rope is usually 
dosignato(l by its diameter. Its construction 
or formation is described by two numbers, 
the first gives tho number of strands, the 
second the number of wires in each strand. 
American Marine Standards Committee, 
Standard 66 , Standard Wire Ropes for 
Marine Uses (specifications), Washington, 
1930; British Standards Institution, Stand- 
ard 365, Wire Rope for Shipping Purposes, 
1929; Grant, D. E., Wire Ropes and Cord” 
age, Gateshead (England), 1941. 

WIRE SLING. A sling made of flexible 
steel wire rope. One well suited for cargo 
handling is made of 6-8tranded 1-in. rope 
with 37 wires in each strand. A thimble is 
provided at each end. Used for handling 
heavy cases, machinery, etc. 

Fr: Elingue en Fil d^Acier; Cler: Draht” 
seiktropp. 

WIRE STOPPER. A contrivance used for 
holding a wire hawser. Also called wire 
nippers. It secures the rope between two 
jaws and dispenses with belaying or fasten- 
ing to bitts, which is usually detrimental to 
wire roping. It is used in some vessels when 
a stern anchor is worked by steel wire rope. 
It consists essentially of a steel block in two 
parts hinged together by a screw pin. 

Fr: Griff e; Ger: Trossenhlemme ; JJrahtr 
kneifer; Drahtstopper, 

The interior of the block is wedged on 
one side^ and straight on the other and ^ 
wedge piece^ grooved to fit the lay of thi, 
hawser, is attached to the block. T\^en any 
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strain is brought upon the hawser, the wedge 
is drawn into the block, thereby jamming 
the block. By changing the wedge piece, the 
stopper can be used for different sizes of 
rope. 

WISHBONE. A sort of gaff or sprit con- 
sisting of two bowed spars of laminated 
built-to-shape wood. Also called split sprit, 
double sprit, wishbone gaff. 

Fr: Double Come; Double Pic; Ger: 

Spreizgajfel. 

Both sprits are connected to the mast at 
their forward ends by a gooseneck. Their 
afterends are transversely joined by a cross- 
piece, to which the clew of the sail is hauled 
out between the two. The whole contrivance 
pivots at its connections to its own mast and 
is sheeted to the mast immediately abaft. 
Double sprits which hoist and lower with the 
sail are occasionally used to avoid the neces- 
sity of hauling the canvas through the sprits. 
Double sprits have also been used to replace 
booms or clubs on staysails. 

WISHBONE RIG. A fore-and-aft yacht 
rig in which the clews of sails are hauled out 
by a spar called wishbone or open sprit. 
The object of this rig is to wing out the 
sails when sailing before the wind and also 
to take the strain from the mast next abaft 
when extending the clew, the angle of the 
wishbone being such that the pull of the 
clew lies along the axis of the spar. Also 
called main trysail rig, kitesail rig. 

Fr: Griement a Double Pic; Ger: 

Spreizgajfel Takelung. 

Fenger, F. A., 'The Most Criticized Rig,” 
Yachting, New York, vol. 68, August, 1940. 
WISHBONE TRYSAIL. A triangular or 
jib-shaped sail used by racing or cruising 
ketches and schooner yachts in which the 
luff of the sail runs along the mainmast 
track, and the clew is extended by a wish- 
bone or double sprit. Also called main try- 
sail. It is claimed that the efficiency of such 
a sail is directly improved by the fact that 
the clew is raised to the top half of the 
whole area and has the long, efficient, enter- 
ing edge. It was first designed and tried on 
models by N. G. Herreschoff and later 
adapted by two other designers, Fenger and 
Jasper Morgan. 

Ger: Spreizgajfel Segel 
WITH AVERAGE. A form of insurance 
which includes both particular ^d general 
average claims. The opposite is "free of 
average.” 

WITHE. Also wythe. An iron ring at the 
end of a mast, boom, or yard throu^ wMch 
another spar can be run out. A boom iron. 


Fr: Blin; Ger: Spierenbugel. 

See Boom Iron. 

WITHKSHT. A seagoing, dugout canoe 
used for traveling by the North American 
Indians of Cape Flattery and southern Van- 
couver (Makah Clyoguot and Nittinat 
people) . Also called ileiks. It has the grace- 
fully curving bow, sloping cutwater, plumb 
stem and flat bottom by which all large 
canoes of the chinook type are conspicuous. 
The upper part of the bow and stem are 
carefully designed with a view to artistic 
effect and are made separately and con- 
nected to the body of the canoe with scarfs 
and pegs. The length ranges from 25 to 35 
ft. with a breadth of 4 to 6 ft. 

WOM. A West African dugout canoe from 
Sherbro Island and adjacent estuaries on 
the coast of Sierra Leone. It is also termed 
bonga canoe by the Europeans. The smallest 
size used by a single man is employed 
almost exclusively in hand-lining in the 
river estuaries. The largest, which may 
attain a length of 30 ft. or more, is manned 
by 3 paddlers, and is used in fishing for 
shad by means of the cast net. 

WONG. Single-outrigger, dugout canoe of 
the Yengen and Wagap people from eastern 
New Caledonia. 

WONG A. Single-outrigger, dugout canoe 
of the Ponerihuen people from eastern New 
Caledonia. 

WOOD CALKER. A shipyard laborer who 
fills the seams in the planMng with cotton, 
oakum, white lead, putty or pitch, to make 
them watertight. 

Fr: Caljat; Ger: Kalfater. 

WOODLOCK. A close-fitting piece of 
wood placed below a rudder pintle nearest 
the waterline to prevent the rudder from 
unshipping. One end abuts under the lower 
side of the gudgeon and the other against 
the score. It is secured when in place by 
driving a bolt through it into the rudder 

Fr: Clef de Gouvemail; Ger: Ruder- 
schlossholz, 

WOOF, 

See Weft. 

WOOLD (to). To wind a rope or chain 
around a spar at the place where it is ^hed 
or scarfed for confining and strengthening it. 

Ft: Rousturer ; Ger: BewvMen, 
WOOLDER. A hardwood stick about 3 
ft. long, 1% in. in diameter at its center, 

I and 1%'in. at either end, used for ti^tening 
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a rope at a knot, strapping bloclcs, winding 
close turns of rope around a broken spar, 
and so on. Also called woolder stick. 

Fr: Tresillon; Ger: Knebel; Drehknup- 
'pel. 

WOOLBING. A strong lashing tautened 
by the insertion of wedges. 

Fr; Rousture; Ger: Wuhling. 

WORK (to). A vessel is said to work when 
its different members begin to have play 
in locations where there is rigidity under 
normal conditions. A cargo “works” when 
the stowage ceases to be compact. 

Fr: Fatiguer; Jouer; Ger: Losarheiten. 
WORKAWAY. Slang term to denote a 
person who worlcs his passage on a ship, as 
distinguished from a stowaway. The work- 
away is a seaman and a member of the 
crew. He signs the articles. 

WORKEB EYE. Hole in a bolt, or thim- 
ble where the edges are smooth or rounded 
as distinguished from a shackle eye which 
is a straight drilled hole. 

WORKING CANVAS. The sails used by 
a vessel when working to windward in mod- 
erate or ordinary weather. 

WORKING BAY. A working day as used 
in charter parties is one upon which work 
would ordinarily be done in the port. This 
excludes holidays usually observed, but not 
days on which the usual working is merely 
prevented owing to the state of the ele- 
ments, as for example by bad weather, or 
where a vessel has to discharge into lighters 
in open waters. The working day as men- 
tioned in charters is usually held to be the 
8-hour working day reckoned from 8 a.m. 
to noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. It can be 
defined as a day on which work is not pro- 
hibited by law, custom, usage, or regulations 
of the port in which the charter has to be 
carried out. “Days” and “worldng days” are 
generally held to be synonymous terms. 

Fr: Jour Ouvrahle; Ger: Arbeitstag. 
WORKING JIB. A medium-sized jib used 
in ordinary weather, as distinguished from 
a storm jib or a balloon jib. 

Ger: Hauptkluver. 

WORKING LIGHTS. The lights displayed 
at sea by fishing vessels while sorting the 
fish or clearing their fishing gear. Also called 
fishing lights. 

Fr: Feux de Piche; Ger: Arheitslicht. 
WORKING LINES. Mooring lines, warps, 
tow lines, and other lines used for tying a 
vessel to a pier or mooring. 


Fr: A'fnarrc; Ger: F estmachetau. 
WORKING POOL. An area of clear water 
in pack ice or ice fields which gives sufficient 
sea room for a vessel to maneuver. 
WORKING SAILS. 1. Sails made of 
fairly heavy canvjxs permanently bent in 
moderate weather. They are supplemented 
by the so-called light sails in fine weather 
and replaced by storm canvas in very strong 
winds. On a cutter the jib and mainsail ai'e 
usually referred to as the working sails; on 
a ketch, the jib, forcstaysail, mainsail, and 
mizzen; and on a fore-and-aft schooner, the 
jib, forestaysails, foresail, and mamsail. 

2. On sailing yachts, a medium-sized sail, 
as distinguished from a storm or a racing 
sail. 

3. In fishing boat^, working sails are those 
set when working their gear. 

Fr; YoiUs Majeure^i; Ger: NauptsegeL 

See Working Canvas. 

WORKING TOPSAIL. A topsail which 
can bo carried on a wind in a fresh breeze, 
used only in connection with fore-and-aft- 
rigged vessels which carry gaff topsails. 
WORM (to). To follow the lay or outline 
of a rope between the strands with tarred 
small stuff or filling, to prevent the penetra- 
tion of moisture to the interior of the rope. 
It fills out the rope and gives a smooth 
surface for the serving. 

Fr: Congreer; Ger: BcKladden; Trensen, 
WORM-GEAREB WINCH. A deck winch 
with the transmission between motor and 
main shaft through worm gearing. This 
type of winch is particularly suited for high- 
class vessels carrying passengers on account 
of its relatively noiseless operation and also 
for the fast hoisting speeds which can be 
obtained. 

Fr; Treuil d Engremges Hilicoidaux; 

Ger: Schneckengetriebene Winde. 
WORMING. Small stuff used for worming 
a rope. Tarred marline or seizing is used for 
wire ropes. Marline, seizing, houseline, 
roundline, or hambroline are used for fiber 
ropes. 

Fr: lAgne d Congrier; Ger: Trendng; 

Trensgam. 

WRACK. Seaweed cast ashore, particu- 
larly, the species of fucus which form the 
bulk of the wrack collected for manure or 
for making kelp. 

Fr: Varech; Ger: Seetemg, 

WRACKING. 

See Racking. 
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WRECK. In its widest sense, anything 
without an apparent owner, afloat upon, 
sunk in, or cast ashore by the sea. In legal 
phraseology it has a narrower meaning, 
being defined as parts of vessels or their 
cargoes cast upon land by the sea. Accord- 
ing to the British Merchant Shipping Act of 
1894 the term “wreck” includes jetsam, ^ 
flotsam, lagan, and derelict, found on, or in, 
the shores of the sea or any tidal water 
consisting of the hull, cargo, or appurte- 
nances of a vessel. In the law of marine 
insurance a vessel becomes a wreck, and 
may be abandoned to the insurers when it 
becomes so disabled as to be unnavigable. 
The word “wreck” is also used in the mean- 
ing of a ship cast ashore after being 
abandoned. As regards seamen’s wages, the 
term “wreck” refers to the case where dam- 
age is such that the ship cannot continue the 
adventure in respect to which the seamen’s 
contract was entered into. 

Fr: ^pnve; Ger: Strandgut; Schijfbruch. 

See Dangerous Wreck, Stranded Wreck. 
WRECKAGE. Goods cast ashore after a 
wreck. Commonly, jetsam, flotsam, lagan, 
and derelict. 

Fr: Debris; Ger: Wracktrummer ; Schijfs- 
trimmer. 

WRECK BUOY. A buoy painted green, or 
with red and black horizontal stripes, 
moored over or near a wreck. The word 
“wi’eck,” or its equivalent in the language 
of the country, is painted in white on the 
upper part of the buoy. Also called wreck- 
marking buoy. 

Fr: Bouee d’£lpave; Ger: Wracktonne. 
WRECK COMMISSIONER (G. B,). The 
member of a court consisting of not more 
than three appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the purpose of investigating ship- 
ping casualties. 

Ger: Strandvogt. 

WRECKER. 1. A salvager of wrecks and 
wreckage, either legitimate or illegitimate 
salvage. Also called salvor. 


Fr: Sauveteur; Ger: Berger. 

2. Any person engaged in illegitimate 
salvage of wrecks and wreckage. 

Fr: Pilleur d'^Jpaves; Ser: Wracker; 

Strandrduber, 

WRECKING. 

See Salvaging. 

WRECKING BLOCK.. A large, extra 
heavy iron strapped block with lashing 
shackle used for rigging up special derricks 
for temporary use with hea'V’y loads. 
WRECK MASTER (U. S.). 1. A person 
in charge of salvage operation. 

2. A person given charge of a wreck or 
stranded goods by owners or salvors. 
WRIGGLE. Bent steel strip fitted on the 
outside shell plating above a sidelight to 
deflect any water which may be trickling 
down, and prevent it from entering when 
the sidelight is open. Also called rigol, brow, 
watershed. 

Fr: Oil; Arceau. 

WRING BOLT. A large ringbolt used in 
conjunction with a ring staff to force outside 
planks into position during the construction 
of a wooden hull. It consists of a ringbolt 
with two or more forelock holes in the end 
for taking in the set as the plank is worked 
near the timbers. Also called wrain bolt. 

Ger: Zmngbolzen. 

WRING STAFF. A stong bar of wood 
with two wringbolts used by shipwrights for 
bending planks over the frames so that 
they can be bolted efficiently. Also called 
wrain staff, sett. 

Fr: Bridole; Ger: Z winger. 
WU-TSEI-SHUAN. A Chinese seagoing 
fishing j unk from Hangchow Bay (Che- 
Kiang province) or cuttlefish boat which 
works with nets. It is rigged with one or two 
masts stepped forward. Length 30 to 55 ft. 
Breadth 7 to 8 ft. (Average.) 

WYE. 

See Spider Iron* 

WYTHE. 

See Withe* 
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XEBEC. Three-masted Mediterranean 
coaster of displacement ranging from 30 to 
60 tons. Also called chebec, sciabecco, 
jabeque. 

In the 18th and early 19th centuries, large 


xebecs had square rig on the foremast and 
lateen sails on the others, with bowsprit 
and two headsails, and displaced 300 to 4(^ 
tons. Nowadays the Italian sdabecco is 
rigged with lateen sails on the fore- and 
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mainmasts and gaff sail on the mizzen. It 
has neither headsails nor bowsprit. The hull 
is built with sharp 
stern and high poop. 

When becalmed long 
sweeps are used. 

The Spanish jabequo 
is still found in the 
Balearic Islands. It is 
lateen-rigged on all 
3 masts, and carries a bowsprit with large 
jib. The foremast rakes forward, the main 
and mizzen are upright. The lateen yard of 
the mizzen is nearly perpendicular and the 
sail sheets on a long outrigger. It is the 
largest latecn-riggcd vessel of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On the African coast the xebec has lateen 


Italian Xobt'c 


sails on all 3 masts. The mainmast, stepped 
amidshiiTS, is vortical; the foremast has a 
slight forward rake and the mizzen rakes 
aft. One hcadsail snt^ on a light spar, which 
is lashed to the boaklu'jul of the stem. The 
stem is built with long overhand counter. 

Fr: Chcbcc; Ger: Sohcbcckc, 

Most of these craft arc fully decked 
although some of the smaller ones are 
undecked amidships. Snails are made of cot- 
ton. The hull is flat lloorc^d to enable the 
boats to bo beached wit, bout damage. The 
small xebecs have a length of about 60 ft. 
with a length to breaUl.h ratio which ranges 
from 3 Vis to 4 and a maximum draft of 6 
ft. The tonnage varies between. 25 and 30. 
According to some wrihuvs, the xebec from 
the Tunisian coast is also known under the 
name of rnutico* 
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Y* A. R. YORK ANTWERP RULES (insurance), 
y.M. YACHT MEASUREMENT (tonuage), 

Y. R. A. YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION, 

YACHT. A vessel used exclusively for 
pleasure, as distinguished from on© used 
for commerce, war, or scientific purposes, A 
yacht is also used as a vessel of state to 
convey persons of distinction by water. Prom 
the legal viewpoint, a yacht is a ship, and is 
subject to most of the rights and liabilities 
of ships, though it may be bound by the 
local rules of any yacht club to the exclusion 
of its legal rights, but not for its liabilities. 

Fr: Yacht; Ger: Yacht; Limtyacht. 

See Barge Yacht, Canoe Yacht, Cruising 
Yacht, Racing Yacht. 

YACHT ENSIGN. A flag adopted in 
United States by Act of Congress and 
restricted in its use to yachts. In the blue 
square, in which the 48 stars ordinarily 
appear, is a circle of 13 stars, in the center 
of which is a fouled anchor. 

YACHT MARLINE. Tarred marline with 
a weight of 0.0195 lb. per fathom, used for 
small work in rigging lofts. 

YACHT MEASUREMENT. The measur- 
ing of a yacht according to a certain rule 
or formula in order that the vessel can be 
given classification and time allowance when 
entered in a competitive event. Also called 
yacht rating. International rating or meas- 
urement rule is of Banish origin. 


Fr: Jauge de Course; Ger*. Eennwert, 
Froude, 11. K., ^‘Yaoht Eacing Measurement 
Rules and the International Conference,” 
Institution of Naval Architects (London), 
Tranmetiom, veil. 48 (1906); Stephens, W. 
P., 'Tacht Monsuroment,” Sooioty of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engim^ers (New 
York), Tramactions, vol, 43 (1935). 
YACHT STERN. A variation of the fan- 
tail stern in which a small, sharply raked 
transom takes up the extreme afterend of 
the counter instead of allowing the planking 
to sweep up to a sharp point. Also called 
small transom stern. It is not suitable for 
small motor cruisers, or for open boats of 
any size. 

See Pantail. 

YAHTRA ORUWA. A small, single-out- 
HRger, open coaster from the southwest 
coast of Ceylon, with a capacity of about 60 
tons. The hull is built with sewed planking. 
The rig consists of two pole masts with lug- 
sails. Also called yahtra doni. 
YANCA*ATWAT. A dugout canoe of the 
Koryak and Kamchadal of northern Kam- 
chatka. Also called yanina^atwat, Hruzhoh, 
It is hollowed out of poplar or aspen trunks 
and is so well made that it is no heavier than 
a skin canoe. It is mostly used on rivers, but 
the maritime Koryak of northern Kam- 
chatka go out in them on the bays to hui;it, 
seals like the Kamchadal people. 

YANKEE jm TOPSAIL. A racing 
topsail in which the luff extends from bG#f 
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sprit (or stemhead) to masthead. It is cut 
diagonally, has a wire luff, and is roped at 
the clew. It sets on the topmast stay with 
hanks. 

YANNO. Deep-sea Japanese fishing sam- 
pan employed in the tuna fisheries with 
lines. There are two types, one from the 
Shizuoka district, the other from the Shiba 
district. The first is a three-masted boat. 
Length over-all 46 ft. Breadth 9.6 ft. Depth 
3.7 ft. Draft 2.4 ft. The rig consists of 3 
masts with the usual square sails of Japanese 
pattern. The foremast is stepped just above 
the forefoot and is about 20 ft. in length. 
The second, or middle mast, stepped a short 
distance abaft the foremast, is about 22^^ 
ft. long. The aftermast or mainmast is 
stepped well aft as in all Japanese craft, and 
is about 35 ft. long. Total sail area 940 
sq. ft. These boats are built with high wash- 
boards extending from the stern to the 
middle mast and also for a short length on 
each side of the foremast. They are manned 
by a crew of 9. 

The second type, from Shiba district, is a 
smaller boat. Length over-all 35.5 ft., breadth 
9.0 ft., depth 3.4 ft. It is rigged with one 
mast, and has a total sail area of 707 sq. ft. 
It is manned by a crew of 10. 


YARD BOOM. A derrick or cargo boom 
swimg over the ship’s side and guyed there. 
It takes the load off the hatch boom and 
lowers it clear of the ship’s side. Also called 
yard derrick. 

YARD CRAFT. Collectively, tugs, barges, 
lighters and other small harbor craft used 
in a dockyard. 

YARD CRANE. A projecting iron arm 
attached to the fore part of the mast cap 
or to the mast itself and hinged so as to 
move horizontally. It is used for supporting 
lower topsail or lower topgallant yards. 

Fr: Potence; Ger: Bock. 

YARD MASTER. One who oversees the 
operation and moving of locomotives and 
trains in a shipyard. He oversees the carry- 
ing and handling of material about the yard. 
He directs the operation of cranes. 

YARD ROPE. A rope for sending yards 
up or down. It is kept rove off at mast- 
head. 

Fr: Cariahu de vergue; Ger: Raajolle. 
YARD SLING. A chain used for support- 
ing a yard which does not travel up and 
down the mast, such as lower yards, lower 
topsail, and lower topgallant yards. It is 
fastened to the middle of the yard. 

Fr: Suspente; Ger: Hdngerkette. 



YARD. A long, nearly cylindrical spar, 
tapering toward the ends, used for support- 
ing and extending a square, lateen, or 
lugsail. 

Fr: Vergue; Ger: Rahe; Raa. 

See After Yards, Cross- Jack Yard, Gun- 
ter Yard, Jack Yard, Jenny Yard, 
Jinny Yard, Lateen Yard, Signal 
Yard, Spread Yard, Square Yard, 
Square Yards, Studding Sail Yard, 
Gaff Topsail Yard. 

YARDAGE. The length per unit of weight 
of ropes and small stuff. 

YARD AND STAY SYSTEM. 

See Burton Tackle. 

YARD BECKET. A rope grommet fast- 
ened to a yard and used for holding on by 
men working aloft. Also called hand bei^et. 

Fr: Poignie; Ger: Bandperd, 


YARD SPAN. An arch-shaped forging 
with ends attached to the sling hoops of a 
yard and connected at its center to the 
truss. 

Fr: Etrier de Br<i£&eyage; Ger: Hanger. 
YARD TACKLE. Tackle used in conjunc- 
tion with a stay tackle and attached to a 
lower yard, where the latter is used as a 
derrick. The term is applied specifically to a 
rather heavy, two-fold purchase kept for 
handling weights too hea\T for a yard whip. 
Also called quarter tackle, 

Fr: Palan de Bout de Vergue; Ger: Nock- 
tahel. 

See Yard Whip. 

YARD TOPSAIL. See Donkey Topsail 
YARD WHIP. A cargo whip fastened to 
the extreme end of a yard or derrick boom 
and used for swinging outboard or inboard 
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the sling of cargo lifted or lowered by the 
hatch whip. It was formerly used in square- 
rigged ships when watering at sea with 
casks. Also called burton fall, water whip. 

Fr: Cartahu d^en Dehors; Ger; Nock- 
takel. 

YARN. Any of the fiber threads which, 
when twisted together, form a strand. 

Fr: Fil; Ger: Garn, 

See Rogue's Yarn, Rope Yarn, Spun 
Yarn, Warp Yarn, Weft Yarn. 
YAW. A temporary deviation of a ship 
from her course caused by bad steering, the 
action of the waves, or by an injudicious 
arrangement of the sails. 

Fr: Emhardee; Ger: Gieren. 

YAW (to). To steer wildly or out of the 
]ine of the course, as when running with a 
heavy quartering sea. 

YAWING. The rotary oscillation of a ship 
about a vertical axis approximately through 
its center of gravity. 

YAWL. 1. A rig for small craft consisting 
of two masts, the after one being much the 
smaller and stepped abaft the stornpost. The 
aftermast is called a jigger, mizzen, or dandy 
mast. It is a cutter-rigged vessel with a 
jigger mast stopped in the counter, and a 
short main boom. The after sail is not 
necessarily a gaff sail. In the smaller class 
of yawls a lug or jib-headod sail takes the 
place of the gaff sail. The clew of the 
yawPs jigger is hauled out abaft the stem 
on an outrigger. The jigger mast is custom- 
arily less than one-half the height of the 
mainmast and usually stepped as far aft as 
the design and construction of the boat will 
allow, with an outrigger or boomkin of 
sufficient length to give proper control over 
the sheet. The area of the jigger is usually 
10 to 16 per cent of the total sail area. 

Fr. Cotre d Tapecul; Yawl; Ger: Yawl; 
Jolle; Hecksegelkutter, 

2. A rowboat with stem and stern alike, 
both ends being sharp as on lifeboats. 
Norway Yawls are square-sterned and 
shovel-nosed, the so-called pram dinghy 
being in effect such a yawl abbreviated. 

3 . A man-of-war's boat resembling a pin- 
nace but somewhat smaller, carvel-built and 
generally rowed with 4 or 6 oars (G. B.). 

4 . In Kilkeel, North Ireland, a small, 
open jfishing boat with sharp stem and rigged 
with a foresail and single lug. It is also called 
skiff. 


See Cat Yawl, Canoe Yawl, Donegal 
Yawl, Greencastle Yawl, Groom- 
port Yawl, Lough Foyle Yawl, 
New Haven Yawl, Roslyn Yawl, 
Scaffie Yawl, Schooner Yawl, 
Shetland Yawl, Skerry Yawl. 

YAWL MIZZEN. 

See Jigger. 

YECABUOUTS. A dugout canoe from the 
north-west Pacific coa.st employed by the 
Makah Indians from Capo Flattery for seal 
hunting. It is handled by two men, one in 
the bow with harpoon, the other paddling. 
Length 20 to 22 ft. Breadth 2Va ft. 
(Average.) 

YEL. An East Indian dugout canoe with 
doublo-ouf.riggors, from Weda Bay, eastern 
Molucctus. Some of those boats have the 
depth iiK^reiisod by the addition of a wash 
atrake. They carry a shelter with aides built 
outboard upon the supports of the booms. 
The bow and stenm pieces arc short and 
inconapitnious. Length over-all 25 ft. Breadth 
2!4 ft. Depth 2!^ ft. (Typical.) 

YELLOW FEVER. An infectious, mos- 
quito-borne disofusc of warm climates which 
spreads from place to place. The Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention of 1926 provides 
that a ship shall be regarded as infected by 
yellow fever if there is a case on board or 
if there was one at the time of departure 
or during the voyage. The ship is regarded 
as suspect if, having had no case of yellow 
fever, it arrives after a voyage of less than 
6 days from an infected port or from a 
port in close relation with an endemic center 
of yellow fever, or if it arrives after a voy- 
age of more than 6 days and there is reason 
to believe that it may transport germs 
emanating from the said port. A ship is 
regarded as healthy notwithstanding its 
having come from an infected port, if on 
arriving after a voyage of more than 6 days, 
it has had no case of yellow fever on board, 
and, therefore, there is no reason to believe 
that it transports adult Stegomya mosqui- 
toes, or it is proved to the satisfaction of 
the Authority on the time of arrival, that: 

(1) The ship during its stay in the port of 
departure was moored at a distance of at 
least 600 feet from the infected shore, or 

(2) That the ship, at the time of departure 
was effectively fumigated in order to destroy 
mosquitoes. 

Fr: Fihvre Jaune; Ger: Oelbes Fieher, 
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YELLOW JACE. 1. Seaman’s name for 
the quarantine flag ''Q.” 

2. Yellow fever. 

See Yellow Fever, 

YELLOW METAL, 

See Naval Brass. 

YELLOW PINE. A strong, close-grained 
durable wood free of knots, extensively used 
in ship and boatbuilding for outside and 
deck planking, keels, keelsons, deadwood, 
gunwales, and spars. Weight when seasoned 
about 45 lb. per cu. ft. Also called Georgia 
pine, long leaf pine, pitch pine. 

Fr: Pichpin; Ger: Pechtannenholz ; 
Pitchpineholz. 

YEN-TAI-SHUAN. A Chefoo trading 
junk similar in build to the Antung junk and 
found in the various ports of the Gulf of 
Pet chili. It is rigged with 4 masts. Length 
70 to 90 ft. Breadth 20 ft. Capacity 50 to 
60 tons. 

YOEE. A steel frame or bar having its 
center bored and keyed for attachment to 
the rudderhead. Connecting rods or leads 
from the steering gear are connected to each 
end of the yoke. 

Fr: Croissant; Tite de Cheval; Traverse; 

Ger: Ruder jock; Kreuzhopf. 

See Mast Yoke, Truss Yoke. 

YOEE LANYARD. 

See Yoke Line. 

YOKE LINE. One of the lines attached to 
each end of the yoke in a rowboat, by which 
the rudder is moved. Also called yoke 
lanyard. 

Fr: Tire Veille; Ger: Sceptertau; Joch- 
leine, 

YOLE. Clinker-built open boats with rak- 
ing stem and pointed stern, used for fishing 
and transportation in the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles. Yoles have recently been mostly 
replaced by the larger fifies. They are 
rigged with one or two masts and a bow- 
sprit. The masts carry spritsails or standing 


Z. AZIMUTH (astronomy). 

Z.D. ZENITH niSTANCB (astrouomy). 

Z.T. ZONE TIME. 

ZAIMA. A boat from Hodeida, on the Red 
Sea, with long prow and backward-sloping 
stem. It is rigged with one mast. 


lugs. Most of them are open craft. Some 
have a small deck at bow and stem, con- 
nected by waterways. Most of these boats 
are nowadays fitted with auxiliary engines. 
Length over-all 19 ft. Length of keel 14 ft. 
Breadth 7 ft. 9 in. Depth 2 ft. 8 in. (T 5 T)icaL) 

See Ness Yole, South Isles Yole, Westray 
Yole. 

YORK-ANTWERP RULES. A code of 
rules relating to General Average, agreed 
upon by British and foreign merchants, 
bankers, underwriters, and others interested 
m the shipping business as a result of meet- 
ings first held in York and subsequently in 
Antwerp, their object being to establish a 
uniform system for adjusting all questions 
relating to General Average. They were first 
adopted by the shipping community at 
York in 1864 and in Antwerp in 1877. They 
underwent fm-ther revisions in 1890 at Liver- 
pool, in 1892 at Genoa, in 1903 at Antwerp, 
and in 1924 at Stockholm. 

See General Average. 

Cole, S. D., The Stockholm Conference on 
General Average, London; Rudolph, G. R., 
The York Antwerp Rules, London, 1926. 
YOUNG ICE. All unhummocked ice of 
any age or thickness. 

Fr: Glace Nouvelle, 

YULOH. A Chinese sculling sweep which 
consists of two parts, a loom and a blade, 
both lashed and pegged together so that 
they are not in a straight line. When in use 
the yuloh is supported on a pin which fits 
easily into a shallow hole in the loom, with 
the result that the center of gravity of the 
whole is below the point of support. The 
blade in this position, being horizontal, 
makes the yidoh self-feathering, and it must 
be turned to make a stroke. This is opposite 
to the European sculling sweep, which must 
be turned to feather. In northern C hina, 
yulohs are occasionally made of one piece, 
which is bent to maintain the self-feathering 
effect. 


ZARUK, ZARUKA. Arab dhow from the 
Red Sea with raking stem, pointed stem, 
and vertical stempost rising above the deck. 
The rig consists of 1 or 2 masts with settee 
sails. Steering is effected by means of a spur 
projecting abaft the mdder blade, to which 
are attached the rudder lines. These are 
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made fast each to the outboard end of two 
spars, which are pivoted at the end of a 
heavy beam laid athwartship and projecting 
outboard, so that lines from their inboard 
ends come handy to the steersman. Small 
zantks with a length ranging from 26 to 32 
ft., owned and manned by Arabs from the 
Yemen, are used in the fisheries of the coast 
of Eritrea (Hawakil and Anfile Bays). Each 
zanik is accompanied by several uri (dugout 
canoes) from which the lines ai*e handled. 
Length 70 ft. Breadth 18 ft. Depth 10.5 ft. 
Tonnage 100. (Typical) 

See Bagara. 

ZEE BAR, Z BAR. A rolled section or 
shape with two legs standing perpendicu- 
larly to a web, which gets its name from the 
similarity of its cross section to the letter 
“Z” Used as a stiffener for bulkheads and 
shell plating. In small ships it is occasionally 
used as frame bar. The toe is located on the 
outstanding point of the flange. The hoel 
is the outside corner where web and fiange 
join. 

Fr: Fer en Z; Ger: Z-profil. 
ZEESENBOOT. A half-decked, sailing 
trawler found in the Baltic on the coast of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Pomerania, with a 
keel length of 26 to 31 ft., a breadth of 9 
to 12 ft., and a depth of 3.3 to 4 ft. The 
Zeesenboot is ketch-rigged in the Oder 
Estuary, lug-rigged in the Stettiner-Haff 
with a loose-footed mainsail and boomed 
mizzen. Center- or leeboards are fitted. The 
mouth of the net, when not fitted with 
otter boards, is kept open by fastening the 
warps to two spars (Zeesenbaume) rigged 
out at bow and stern. The boat is then kept 
drifting before the wind with all sails set. 
ZEESENERKAHN. 

See .Zeesenboot. 

ZENITH. The point in the celestial sphere 
vertically overhead. 

Fr: Zenith; Ger: Zenit. 

ZENITH DISTANCE. The angular dis- 
tance of an object from the observer’s 
zenith, found by subtracting the true alti- 
tude from 90®. 

Ft: Distance ZSnitkale; fler: Zenitdis’^ 
tanz, 

ZENITH TELESCOPE. A telescope used 
in observatories for detecting and measur- 
ing small variations of terrestrial latitude. 
It is directed toward the zenith, and is 
usually mounted on floating mercury. 


Fr: Lunette astnmomiqiie ; Ger: Astro- 
nornisches Fernrohr. 

ZERNOCON. Code name for charter par- 
ties relating to gi’ain cargoes from Russian, 
Black Sea, and Azoll ports to United King- 
dom and coniiincutal ports. 

ZIGZAG RIVETING. Rows of rivets 
placed parallel longitudinally, but alter- 
nately, or in zigzag form in the transverse 
direction. Also called staggered riveting, 
1‘eelcd riveting, 

Fr: Rive tag e en Quinconce; Ger: Zick- 
zacknictung. 

ZINC PROTECTOR. Slabs or rings of 
rolled zinc fastened to the shell plating at 
points near propellers, storn-tubc bushing, 
gudgeons, sea valves, and other underwater 
fittings made of bronze or brass, to prevent 
their corrosion due to galvanic action. 
Sometimes called zincs. The zinc wastes 
away, and must be replaced periodically. 

Ger: Schutzplatte. 

ZODIAC. A zone extending 8® on each 
side of the ecliptic and divided into twelve 
equal parts called the signs of the zodiac. 

Fr: Zodiaque; Ger: Tierkreis; Zodiakus. 
ZODIACAL LIGHT. A soft faint light, 
usually white, which may bo seen in the 
tropics on any clear night rising cone-shaped 
above the western horizon after sunset and 
above the eastern horizon before sunrise. 

Fr: Lumi^re Zodiacale; Ger: Tierkreis- 
l/bCht. 

ZOPPOLO. An open fishing boat of the 
Croatian coast. It is hewed out of a single 
trunk, and the sides are raised by planking. 
In order to increase stability a broad plank 
about 10 ft. long is nailed across the boat 
extending about 1 meter on each side. It 
serves as an outrigger for the rowlocks. The 
length is about 4 m., breadth 1 m, 

ZULU. Scotch, lug-rigged fishing boat of 
15 to 26 tons burden. It has a broad and 
powerful form with fine sharp bow and 
stern, an over-all length of 26 to 80 ft. and 
is completely decked. The rig consists of 2 
masts and 3 sails: mainsail, foresail, and 
mizzen. The mainmast, very lofty, stands 
well forward and is not supported by 
shrouds, stays, or any kind of standing rig- 
ging. The foresail is run out on a bowsprit 
standing about 8 ft. beyond the stem. The 
clew of the mizzen is hauled out on an out- 
rigger. There are usually 7 rows of reef 
points in the mainsail and 4 rows in the 



mizzea. The Zulu has an enormous rake to 
her stempost and a considerable amount in 
her keel so ttat for the same waterline 
length and mid-sections it has less wetted 
surface and turns better than the fifie. This 
type of boat combines the straight stem of 
the fifie with the raked stem of the 


2TTMACA 

Large Zulu: Length over-all 79 ft. Breadth 
20.4 ft. Depth 12 ft. 

ZUMACA. A small sailing coaster from 
the River Plate estuary and adjacent waters 
in Brazil. The hull is roughly built. The rig 
consists of 2 masts with lug foresail and 
gafi mizzen. 
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A Varrikre, 6 
A Bord, 2 
A la cape, 23 
A Bordure Libre, 433 
A la Cape Shche, 1 
A la Demande, 322 
A flot, 5, 832 
A Long Pic, 432 
A Mi-Drisse, 204, 318 
A Pic, 19, 22, 672, 816 
A paste, 344 
A terre, 22 

A Varangues acculees, 655 
Abandon, 1 

Abaque de Maree, 447 
Ahattage, 342 
Abattre, 123, 251, 524 
Abattre en Carene, 117 
Abord, 853 
Abordage, 153 
Aborder, 612 
About, 104 
Aboutement, 105 
Abri de Navigation, 846 
Acacia, 427 
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Accalmie, 437 
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Accore, 671, 709 
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Accorer, 671 
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Affourcher, 474 
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Affretement Coque-Nue, 197 
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Affretement en Travers, 437 
Affretement au Voyage, 798 
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Agent en Douane, 179 
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Agent de Passages, 521 
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Aiguille, 535 
Aiguille aimantee, 442 
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Aiguille du Compos, 820 
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Aiguille de Voilier, 619 
Aiguilletage, 478 
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Aiguillette, 397 
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Aire du Safran, 608 
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AlSsoir, 581 
Aleze, 195, 421 
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Ancre de Bossoir, 83 
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Ancre de Detroit, 736 
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Ancre d Jet, 382 
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Ancre de Touie, 736 
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Appareil de Dicrochage, 206 
Appareil Frigorifique, 586 


Appareil d Gouverner , 721 
Appareil d gouverner d Air 
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Appareil d Gouverner As- 
servi, 552 

Appareil d gouverner d Bras, 
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Appareil d Gouverner d Com- 
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Appareil d gouverner d 
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Appareil d Gouverner Blec- 
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Appareil d Gouverner Hy- 
draulique, 351 

Appareil d gouverner Ilydro- 
Blectrique, 238 
Appareil d Gouverner de Se- 
cours, 239 

Appareil d gouverner d sec- 
teur denti, 573 
Appareil d Oouvemer d 
Vapeur, 720 

Appareil d Gouverner d Vis, 
633 

Appareil lance-Fusie, 600 
Appareil ports Amarre, 600 
Appareils auxiliaries, 25 
Appareiller, 616 
Appel, 310, 480 
Appendice, 17 
Apogde, 19 

Appontement, 396, 530, 846 
Approvisionnements de Bord, 
640, 668 

Approvisionnements non D4- 
douanSs, 76 

Approvisionnements Ma- 
chines, 241 

Approvisionnements de Pont, 
193 

Appuyer, 329 
Appuyeur, 699 
Aptitude d la mer, 637 
Araignie, 174 
Araignie de Hamac, 319 
ArbaUte, 686, 707 
ArhaUtrier, 27, 173 
Arbre de Butie, 770 
Arbre Coudi, 171 
Arbre Jntermidiaire, 362 
Arbre d manivelles, 171 
Arbre Porte-EiUce, 669 
Arc, 341 

Arc-Boutant de Beaupri, 848 


Arc-Boutant de Billot, 29 
Arc-Boutant de Bossoirs, 848 
Arc-Boutant de Brasseyage, 
87 

Arc-Boutant de Chantier, 29 
Arc-Boutant dc Chasse, 225 
Arc-Boutant dc Drosse, 802 
Arc-Boutant de Martingale, 
213 

Arc-Boutant de Traversikre, 
261 

Arcassc, 6, 786, 789 
Arceau, 857 
Archipompe, 564 
Architecture Navale, 484 
Ardent, 20 
Arete d'Entr6e, 405 
Arcle dc Sortie, 273 
Armateur-Gerant, 446, 667 
Arme en Couple, 216 
Arm6 cn Points, 678 
Armcment, 71, 508 
Armer, 445, 603 
Armez, 508 

Armez les Avirons, 403 
Arqu6, 94 
Arraisonnement, 67 
Arraisonner, 317 
Arr&t du Prince, 21, 690 
Arrdt de Puissance, 21 
Arr$t6 par la brume, 273 
Arribre, 725 
Arribre de Canoe, 114 
Arribre Carri, 267 
Arribre de Croiseur, 175 
Arribre Pointu, 666 
Arribre Rond, 238 
Arribre d Tableau, 790 
Arribre en V, 826 
Arribre d Vodte, 167 
Arrimage, 734 
Arrimage en Abord, 863 
Arrimage d la Pelle, 797 
Arrimb en Travers, 2 
Arrimer, 1Z4i, 797 
Arrimeur, 727 
Arriser, 627, 783 
Arrondi de Bouchain, 809 
Artimon, 292, 374, 469, 470 
Artimon de Cape, 732, 733 
Ascension Droite, 594 
Aspiration aux Bouchain 
59 

Aspiration Principals 
Bouchains, 58 
Assemblage d Di, 147, 16 
218 
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Assemblage d Patte de Loupy 
753 

Assiette, 797 
Assistance^ 784 
Assurancey 106 
Assurarice Maritime, 448 
Assurance sur iJquipement, 
508 

Assurance Mutuelle, 480 
Assureur sur Corps, 350 
Assureur sur Facultes, 121 
Assureur Maritime, 815 
Astronomic Nautique, 483 
Atoll, 22 
Atteindre, 255 
Atterrage, 395 
Attinage, 66 , 729 
Attraction Locale, 425 
Au large, 499 , 640 
Au large de, 498 
Au large et d terre, 498 
Au Mileu du Navire, 11 
Au Mouillage, 14 
Au Plus Pres, 106 , 145 
Au Vent, 26 , 784 , 853 
Aube, 512 
Aubier, 626 
Aumee, 20 
Aunee, 421 
Aussiere, 330 
Aussiere d*Amarrage, 475 
Aussihre Grelinde, 338 
Ai^ssihre de Halage, 830 
Aussiere en Quatre, 674 
Aussihre en Trois, 330 
Auto-Gouv email, 315 
AutoritSs Douanihres, 179 
AutoritS Portuaire, 548 
Autoriti du Port, 648 
Auvent, 837 
Auxiliaires de bord, 25 
Auxiliaires de coque, 349 
Auxiliaires de Machine, 241 
Auxiliaires de Pont, 189 
Avance, 4 

Avance Diume, 292 
Avance de Fret, 4 
Avance par Tour, 702 
Avangon, 692 
Avant, 83 , 248 , 274 , 331 
Avant d Bulbe, 97 
Avant-Cale, 837 
Avant d cuiller, 706 
Avant d divers, 266 
Avant fin, 405 
Avant d Guibre, 144 
Avant Partout, 302 


Avant Plein, 74 
Avant-Port, 508 
Avarie, 25 

Avarie Commune, 299 
Avarie Particuliere, 621 
Avertisseur automatique 
d'Incendie, 259 
Aviron, 496 
Aviron de couple, 634 
Aviron d Cuiller, 707 
Aviron Droit, 735 
Aviron de Galere, 749 
Aviron de Queue, 722 
Avirons dans Veau, 343 
Avis aux Navigateurs, 494 
Avis de Remise, 583 
Avitailler, 560 
Avoir Son Port d’Attache, 
317 

Awning Deck, 26 
Axe de Girouette, 819 
Axe Longitudinal, 128 
Azimut, 27 

Babord, 547 

Bac Porte-Trains, 788 

Bac, 255 

Badingue, 102 , 184 
Baggage, 30 

Bague d^Envergure, 323 
Bague de Tolet, 606 
Baie, 45 
Baigvcire, 840 
Bailie d Drisse, 319 
Bailie d Salaisons, 325 
Baillon, 706 
Balance, 344 

Balancement, 345 , 541 , 712 

Balancement des Formes, 250 

Balancier, 508 

Balancine, 413 

Balancine de gui, 569 

Balant, 57 

Balayures, 703 

Baleine, 843 

Baleinihre, 843 

Baleston, 708 

Balestron, 146 

Balisage, 46 , 101 

Balise, 46 

Balise Fixe, 264 

Balise Flottante, 269 

Baliseur, 416 

Ballast Sec, 227 

Ballast Latiral, 676 

Ballasts Lateraux, 782 

Balle, 32 


Ballon, 34 , 51 
Ballon de Defense, 165 
Ballon Horaire, 774 
Ballon en Toile d Voile, 115 
Banc, 36 

Banc de Carenage, 308 
Banc de Mat, 456 , 618 
Banc Median, 466 
Banc Milieu, 466 
Banc de Nage, 770 
Bande, 335 , 376 
Bande de Cargue Fond, 101 
Bande Diagonals, 201 , 592 
Bande d'Etambot, 681 
Bande d’Etrave, 723 
Bande de Ris, 584 
Bande de ris Diagonal, 32 
Bandeau, 177 , 249 , 348 
Bandes Diagonales, 201 
Banquise, 512 
Banquise Flottante, 270 
Baraterie, 41 
Barbarasse, 212 , 490 
Barbe, 344 
Barbes de VArriere, 6 
Barbes de VAvant, 275 
Barbotin, 850 
Barbouquet, 176 
Bardis, 305 , 306 , 662 
Barillet, 803 

Baril de Galere, 70 , 90 , 833 
Barographs, 40 
Barogramme, 40 
Barometre, 40 
Barometre enregistreur, 40 
Barometre d Mercure, 448 .. 

463 

Baromhtre Aneroide, 15 
Barque, 39 
Barre, 37 , 336 
Barre de Cabestan, 117 
Barre en Dessous, 3 ^ 

Barre d Drosses, 131 
Barre d^&coutiUe, 326 
Barre de Flinders, 269 
Barre de Fortune, 239 
Barre Franche, 323 
Barre de Gouvemail, 611 
Barre d Secteur, 567 
Barre de Pont, 194 
Barre de Reehange, 239 
Barre Renversie, 590 
Barre Shche, 342 
Barre de Secaurs, 2SO 
Barre Simple, 678 
Barre au Vent, 337 , 816 , 837 
Barres de Civadidre, 707 
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Barres de Perroquet, 368 
Barres de Telegraphs, 707 
Barres de Theorie, 71 
Barres Tr aver sieves, 174 
Barrette d*Essai, 168 
Barreur, 337 
Barrihre de Glace, 42 
Barrier e de Recifs, 42 
Barrot, 47 

Barrot d'Arcasse, 789 
Barrot d*Asscmblage, 96 
Barrot en Caisson, 86 
Barrot Bevoye, 114 
Barrot d*extremiti de Pan- 
neau, 327 

Barrot de Front eau, 91 
Barrot Mobile, 326, 662 
Barrot de Pont, 189 
Barrotage, 690 
Barrotin, 317 
Barsouin, 493, 643 
Bas de dos, 44 
Bas Mat, 435 
Bas de Vitesse, 459 
Basse Mer, 435 
Basse Mer Inferieure, 435 
Basse Voile, 168 
Bassin, 42, 209 
Bassin d'armement, 263 
Bassin de Chasse, 631 
Bassin de Construction, 96 
Bassin d’essai de car hues, 
470, 796 

Bassin d’ivitage, 808 
Bassin d flot, 503, 842 
Bassin de Maree, 770 
Bassin de Mi-Marie, 318 
Bastaque, 612 
Bastaque Simple, 847 
Bastet de JBamao, 319 
Bastin, 151 
Bastingages, 781 
Batard, 520 
Batayoles, 604 
Bateau, 68, 170, 823 
Bateau Citeme, 768, 832 
Bateau de Loch, 428 
Bateau mi-ponti, 317 
Bateau d Moteur, 477 
Bateau-Phare, 417 
Bateau de Piche, 262 
Bateau-Pilote, 634 
Bateau-Pompe, 268 
Bateau-Porte, 111 
Bateau d Roues, 613 
Bateau de la Santi, 567 
Bateau d Vivier, 840 


Bateau d Voiles, 617 
Bateau Thonnicr, 805 
Batelier, 39, 416 
Bdti, 50 

Bdtimcnt de Commerce, 462 
Bdtiment de Saiivciagc^ 622 
Bdtirmnt-Usine, 250 
Baton de Foe, 332, 372 
Baton de GLin-foc, 272 
Baton de Pavilion, 265, 713 
Baton de Pavilion de Beau- 
pre, 369 
Battant, 271 

Battant de Claire Voie, 636 
Bau, 47 
Bauquiere, 669 
Bayonnette de Clin-Foc, 272 
Beauprd, 84 
Beaupre fixe, 715 
Beaupri rentrant, 613 
Bcc, 60, 421 
Bee d Corbin, 681 
Beffroi, 51 
Belier, 45 
Benjamins, 470 
Benne Preneuse, 305 
Biquille, 407, 798 
Biquille de Tambour, 513 
Bcr, 170 

Berceau de Boxichain, 450 
Berceau de Chaudicrc, 74, 
615 

Berceau de Lancement, 400 

Berge, 36 

Berthon, 152 

Retail, 422 

Biais, 469 

Bien pris, 324 

Bigot de Racage, 620 

Bigues, 657 

Billard, 45 

Billarder, 839 

Billet de Bord, 467, 666 

Billet d’Embarquement, 666 

Billot, V7Z 

Billotage, 66, 512, 731 
Biscuit de Mer, 663 
Bitord, 709 
Bitte, 62 

Bittes d’Amarrage, 474 
Bittes de Beaupri, 86 
Bitte d linguet, 623 
Bittes de mouillage, 693 
Bittes de remorque, 490, 784 
Bittons, 689 
Bitture, 679 
Blanc de Baleine, 702 


Blin, 313, 325, 855 
Blm de Bonnette, 79 
Blocus, 66 

B locus Commercial, 156 
Blocus de Guerre, 468 
Bio quo, 55 

Bloquo par les Glaces, 364 
Bluff, 67 

Bras dc mer, 696 
Boette, 31 
Bocuf, 519 
Boirc Ic mou, 561 
Bois d’Arrimage, 94, 230 
Bois de Construction, 437 
669 

Bois Debite, 164 
Bois Courbant, 158 
Bois Droit, 735 
Bois dur, 324 
Bois Equarri, 338, 427, 676 
Bois de Fardage, 230 
Bois do For, 365 
Bois en Grume, 604 
Bois do Marine, 669 
Bois dc Mdture, 604 
Bois Sur Pied, 716 
Bois See, 040 
Bois Tondre, 093 
BoUe d Clapet, 734 
Botte de Distribution, 208 
BoUc Fgyptienne, 479 
BoUa d Gdiac, 725 
Bollard, 62, 74, 133 
Borne, 78, 146 

B6me de Misaine-Qo'eUtte, 
275 

B6me de Paille en Cul, 697 
Bon de Bord, 457 
Bon de Livraison, 28, 196, 283 ’ 
Bon plein, 141 
Bon Vent, 261 
Bonhomme, 798 
Bonne Brise, 284 
Bonnet Turc, 807 
Bonnette, 740 
Bonnette d’Artimon, 697 
Bonnette de Grand Miroir, 
367 

Bonnette de Huhlot, 861 
Bonnette MailUe, 77 
Bonnette de Petit Miroir, 345 
Bonnette de Sous Gui, 219, 
833 

Bord, 737 

Bord d Bord, 247, 674 
Bord d’Entrie, 405 
Bord de Sortie, 273 
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Bord sous le Vent, 407 
Bord Tomhe, 265 
Bord du Vent, 838 
Bordage, 539 

Bordages de Bouchain, 59 
Borde, 539 
Borde de VAvant, 84 
Borde de Bouchains, 59 
Borde d dins, 143 
Borde d Clins Epaules, 375 
Borde Cornu, 651 
Bordi d Double Clins, 356 
Borde Exterieur, 509, 660 
Borde des Fonds, 81 
Borde d franc-bord, 122, 271 
Bordis de Galbord, 295 
Borde d J oints en Ligne 
Brisie, 780 

Borde de Diminution, 204 
Borde de Muraille, 676 
Borde de Point, 81 
Borde de Pont, 193 
Borde d Simples Clins, 143 
Borde Triple, 795 
Bordee, 407, 753, 831 
Border, 663 
Border d Joindre, 658 
Border Plat, 267, 658 
Border au Vent, 31 
Bordez, 408 
Bordure, 273 
Borne d! Amarrage, 476 
Bosse, 731 
Bosse Avant, 84 
Bosse de Bout, 124 
Bosse d Bouton, 396 
Bosse Cassante, 134 
Bosse d*Embarcation, 70 
Bosse de Hauban, 829 
Bosse de lof, 84 
Bosse d Ridoir, 349 
Bosse de Remorque, 785 
Bosse de Ris, 584 
Bosse de la Roue de Gouver- 
nail, 810 

Bosses Cassantes, 400 
Bossoir d*Ancre, 13 
Bossoir Automatique, 307 
Bossoir de Capon, 124 
Bossoir d*Embar cation, 69 
Bossoir Pivotant, 604 
Bossoir de Portemanteau, 725 
Bossoir Rabattable, 152 
Bossoir d^&courtille, 327 
Bossoir a Orientation Mica- 
nique, 460 

Bossoir Oscillant, 573 


Bossoir d Secteur, 567 
Bossoir de Traversiere, 261 
Bosse de Bout, 597 
Bosse de Mouillage, 593 
Bornage, 359 
Bouchain, 58 

Bouchain d grand rayon, 231 
Bouchain Vif, 655 
Boucher, 136 
Bouchon, 635 
Bouchon de Jauge, 813 * 
Bouchon de Nable, 70, 210 
Bouchon de Soute, 100 
Bouchon de Trou d*Homme, 
445 

Boucle, 433 

Boucle de Panneau, 327 
Bouclier, 453 
Boudin de Defense, 562 
Bouee, 101 

Bouee dAmarrage, 474 
BouSe dAvertissement, 184 
Bouie de Bahord, 549 
Bouee-Balise, 451 
Bouee de Banc Milieu, 466 
Bouee de Barre, 37 
Bouee de Bifurcation, 57 
Bouee de cable sous~marin, 
763 

Bouee d Cloche, 51 
Bouee d Cone Double, 495 
Bouee en cone renverse, 113 
Bouee de Corps Mort, 108, 
474 

Bouee d Culotte, 92 
Bouee d'ivitage, 750 
Bouee de Direction, 251 
Bouie d^Epave, 857 
Bouee-Espar, 700 
Bouee Exterieure, 636 
Bouee en Fer a Cheval, 346 
Bouee d Fuseau, 531 
Bouie d Gaz, 296 
Bouie de Halage, 830 
Bouie de Jonction, 377 
Bouie Lumineuse, 415 
Bouie de Marque, 451 
Bouie Mdtie, 700 
Bouie de Mi-Chenal, 251 
Bouie d*Orin, 108 
Bouie d Pilier, 531 
Bouie Plate, 181 
Bouie d Puits, 801 
Bouie de Sauvetage, 411 
Bouie de Sauvetage Lumi- 
neuse, 437 
Bouie d Sifflet, 848 


Bouie Sphero-conique, 161 
Bouie Sonore Automatique, 
24 

Bouie Spherique, 703 
Bouie de Tilegraphe, 763 
Bouie-Tonne, 123 
Bouie de Veille, 832 
Bouie d Voyant, 781 
Bouie d Voyant Spherique, 
302 

Bouge, 112 
Bougie, 113 

Bouilleur ^Jvaporateur, 245 
Bouillie Glacee, 689 
Boujaron, 783 
Bovleau, 61 
B outline, 83 
Boulinier, 837 
Boulon de Fixation, 342 
Boulon de Manille, 653 
Bourrelet, 310 
Bourguignon, 89 
Bourrelet, 212, 471 
Bourrelet d’Etambrai, 454 
Bourse, 542 

Bout-dehors de Bonnette, 740 

Bout-dehors de Tape-Cul, 374 

Bout-ehors, 509 

Boute-Lof, 99 

Bouteille Flottante, 223 

Bouteilles, 568 

Bouterolle, 599 

Boutre, 200 

Box Dock, 86 

Box dock en sections, 641 

Brai, 536 

Braie, 150 

Braie de Gouvemail, 609 
Braie de Mat, 454 
Brague, 699 

Branche de Bovline, S3 
Branche de Remorque, 784 
Bras, 20, 87, 310, 432 
Bras de Bossoir, 185 
Bras de Chalut, 792 
Bras de Chavirement, 817 
Bras de Gouvemail, 608 
BrcLS de Mer, 20 
Bras de Redressement, 595 
Branchette, 570 
Brasse, 253 
Brasser, 87 
Brasser d cider, 87 
Brasser en Points, 88 
Brasser sous le Vent, 88 
Brasseyage, 568 
Brayer, 524 
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Bredindin, 699 
Bredindin Double, 217 
Bredindin Simple, 679 
Brick, 92 

Brick-Ooelette, 630 
Bride, 265, 398 
BHder, 280, 573 
Bridure, 280, 573 
Bridole, 857 
Brigadier, 84 
Brigantin, 92 
Brigantine, 469, 699 
Bmh, 520 
Brin Simple, 188 
Bringuebale, 89 
Brion, 275, 308 
Brion Droit, 195 
Brion Rogni, 180 
Bris, 90 

Brisants, 90, 746 
Brise, 92 
Brise-Olace, 354 
Brise-Lames, 91 
Brise de Mer, 636 
Brise de Terre, 396 
Brises Folles, 30 
Broche, 223 
Bronze, 94 

Bronze au ManganhsOt 446 
Bronze Phosphoreua, 530 
Brosse mitallique, 854 
Brouillard, 273 
Bruine, 226 
BrUleur, 103, 499 
Brumasse, 331 
Brume Skche, 331 
Brumaille, 469 
Brumailleux, 469 
Brume, 469 
Brumeux, 273, 331 
Buccin, 847 
Buie de Cale, 748 
Bulb, 258 
Burin, 704 
Butie, 769 

Butie d Collets Mobiles, 346 
Butoirs de Barre, 193 
Butoir de Qouvemail, 608, 
610 


Cahanement, 776 
Cabestan, 116 
Cabestan d barbotin, 13 
Cabestan d double Effet, 298 
Cabestan d Mardvelles, 170 
Cabestan de Mouillage, 13 


Cabestan de Touage, 301 
Cabestan d Vapeur, 719 
Cabestan de touage, 830 
Cabillot, 776 
Cabillot de Bossoir, 185 
Cabillot de Cargue Fond, 101 
Cabillot dc Ratclier, 309 
Cabillot de Tournagc, 50 
Cahine, 107 
Cahine Eccicriextre, 509 
Cahine Interieurc, 359 
Cahine dc Luxe, 107 
Cablage, 402 

Cablage antigiratoire, 816 
Cablage Lang, 396 

cable, 108 

Cable-Chatne, 13 
Cable Guide, 404 
Cabler, 402 
Cablot, 110 
Cabotage, 149 
Caboteur, 149 
Cacatois, 606 
Cadenc, 131 
Cadranure, 664 
Cadre, 167 

Cadre d* Assemblage, 97 
Cadre de Gouvernail, 610 
Cadre Massif, 696 
Cadre Varangue, 681 
Cage d*H4lice, 658, 659 
Cagnard, 660, 837 
Caillebotis, 306 
Caillebotis avant, 276 
Caillebotis de Claire Voie, 
684 ' 

Caisse, 336, 659 
Caisse de Ddcautation, 660 
Caisse d eau Sale, 661 
Caisse d'Inclinaison, 336 
Caisses Anii~Roulis, 18 
Caisse d*Assiette, 797 
Caisse de D4glagage, 354 
Caisse de Pied de Mat, 762 
Caisse de Prise d’Eau, 743 
Caisson, 789 
Caisson d Air, 102 
Caisson d'ExtrSmitS, 240 
Cole, 137, 342, 436 
Cale de Compensation, 98 
Cale de Construction, 688 
Cale d Eau, 196 
Cole d’Empatture, 105, 271 
Cale Etir&e, 760 
Cale Jrigorifique, 360 
Cale de Halage, 687 
Cale d Poisson, 261 


Cale de Remplissage, 419 
Calc Sdche, 227 
Cale Sous Membrure, 279 
Caleb as d* Arc-Boutant de 
Beaupr6, 848 
Caler, 221, 348 
Caljat, 855 
Calfatagc, 111 
Calicr, 342 

Caliormc d'Abattage, 117 
Caliorne, 194, 564 
Caliorne de Bas-Mdt, 526 
Caliorne de Braguet, 301 
Caliorne dc Drisse, 319 
Caliorne d Quatre R4as, 278 
Caliorne d Trois R4as, 796 
Calme, 112 

C dimes Equatoriaux, 212 
Cambuse, 403 
Can, 234 
Canadienne, 113 
Canal dcs Anguillers, 418 
Canal Maritime, 664 
Candolette, 14, 780 
Canoe, 113 
Canon de Brume, 273 
Canon de Ddtresse, 208 
Canon Porte Amarre, 420 
Canon Porte-Harpon, 846 
Canot, 68, 605 
Canot dapparat, 39 
Canots dc Bossoir, 185 
Canot de Savetage de Cdte, 
148 

Canot de Sauvetage Ponti, 
190 

Canot de Service, 180 
Canotage, 70 

Canotier, 70, 419, 496, 833 
Cano tier Briveti, 411 
Cap, 116 

Cap au compos, 156 
Cap au Large, 716 
Cap Magndtique, 440 
Cap de Mouton, 186 
Gap Vrai, 801 
Capaciti Utile, 284 
Capacity Volu^trique, 176 
Capaciti Volumitriqm 
Bodies, 33 

Capaciti Volumitrique en 
Ciriales, 306 
Capelage, 456 
Capeyer, 410, 802 
Capitaine d^Armement, 449 
Capitaine d*Armes, 464 
Capitaine de Navire, 465 
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Ca/pitaine de Port, 324 
Caponner, 123 
Capot, 77, 344 
Capot de Claire Vote, 684 
Capot de Descente, 156 
Capot d'embarcation, 707 
Capot d^Habitacle, 61 
Capture, 117 
Capuchon, 169, 821 
Capuchon de Cheminee, 832 
Capucin, 754 
Cardan, 301 
Carenage, 737 
Carene Liquide, 188 
Carhne de Maier, 442 
Carene Sale, 278 
Carener, 117 
Cargaison, 117, 665 
Cargaison RefrigerSe, 135 
Cargaison Rcfroidie, 135 
Cargo, 283 
Cargue, 89, 704 
Cargue Bouline, 407 
Cargue de Foe, 374 
Cargue-Fond, 101 
Cargue-Point, 142 
Cargue d Vue, 684 
Carguer, 89, 142 
Carie Shche, 227 
Carlingage de Machines, 240 
Carlingue, 383 
Carlingue de Bouchain, 59 
Carlingue en Caisson, 86 
Carlingue Centrals, 127 
Carlingue Centrals Continue, 
769 

Carlingue Intercostale, 362 
Carlingue latirale, 675, 680 
Carnet de Passerelle, 192 
CarrS, 464, 710 
Carrelet, 619 
Cartahu, 295, 847 
Cartahu de Bout Dehors, 79 
Cartahu d^en dedans, 328 
Cartahu d*en Dehors, 860 
Cartahu Double, 217, 619 
Cartahu de M&t de Charge, 
121 

Cartahu de Pavois, 223 
Cartahu Simple, 847 
Cartahu Simple d poulie cour- 
ante, 612 

Cartahu de vergue, 859 
Carte Bathymdtrique, 44 
Carte Cotidale, 167 
Carte de Dibarquement, 395 
Carte Gnomonique, 302 


Carte Isobarique 

Casemet, 192 
easier, 425, 551 
Casse, 90 
Casser Verre, 693 
Cat Yawl, 126 
Cavalier, 446 
Cavitation, 126 
Cay, 126 

Cedre de Virginia, 381 
Ceinture, 311, 628, 607 

Cemture de Hammac, 319 
Ceinture Rocheuse, 405 
Ceinture de Sauvetage, 413 
Centre de Carhne, 128 
Centre de Derive, 128 
Centre de Gravite, 128 
Cercle Azimutal, 27 

Cercle Diurne, 208 
Cercle de Distance, 183 
Cercle de Drosse, 802 
Cercle de Gyration, 808 
Cercle Horaire, 343 
Cercle de Latitude, 138 
Cercle d Linguets, 524 
Cercle de Mat, 454, 456 
Cercle de Mat de Charge, 
198 

Cercle Meridien, 138 
Cercle Polaire Arctique, 20 
Cercle de Relhvement, 27 
Cercle de Tournage, 703 
Cercle de Trelingage, 290 
Cercle de Vit de Mulet, 304 
Ceriales, 305 

Certificat d'Arriinage, 734 
Certijicat d* Assurance, 361 
Certificat d*Avaries, 182 
Certificat de Classification, 
140 

Certificat de Debarqtiement, 
128, 206 

Certificed de D6gazage, 296 
Certifi/Cat de D&rcitisation, 
198 

Certificat d^Enibarquement, 
666 

Certificat International de 
Franc-Bord, 364 
Certificat de Jauge, 680 


Certificat de Navigahilit 
641 

Certificat dVrigine, 129 
Certijicat Radiotelegraphiq^ 
de Securite, 615 
Certijicat de Securite, 615 
Certijicat de Yisite, 129 
Cesser Clause, 129 
Cetine, 702 
Chaine, 130, 830 
Chaine d’Amarrage, 474 
Chaine dAnguiller, 418 
Chaines claires, 504 
Chaine de Drosse, 846 
Chaine iJtangonnee, 740 
Chaine de Fond, 309 
Chaine d Mailles Serrees, 14 
Chaine de Martinet, 782 
Chaine de Touee, 736 
Chaine de Tournevire, 464 
Chaise, 730 
Chaise de Gabier, 71 
Chaise de Mature, 71 
Chaise de Palier, 706 
Chaland, 39 

Chaland Basculeur, 230 
Chaland Citeme, 758 
Chaland d Clapets, 345 
Chaland epurateur dhuik 
600 

Chaland filtre d Mazout, 501 
Chaland de mer, 149 
Chaland non propulse, 229 
Chaloupe, 430 

Chalumeau de decoupage, 181 
Chalut, 792 

Chalut d Crevettes, 673 
Chalut d Vetalage, 734 
Chalut d Panneaux, 507 
Chalut d Planches, 507 
Chalut d Perche, 48 
Ckalutage, 794 
Chalutier, 792 
Chambre, 333, 726 
Chambre des Cartes, 133 
Chambre de dicongelation 
135 

Chambre des Machines, 241 
Chambre des Pompes, 563 
Chambriire, 49, 289, 636 
Chameau, 112 
Ckwmp de Glace, 256, 355 
Champ Magnetique, 441 
Champignon d* Aeration, 480 
Chandelier, 175, 576 
Chandelier d'EcoutUle, 327 
ChmdaUe, 798 
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Chandelle de Chougue, 116 
Chanjreiner, 131 
Change Maritime, 449 
Changer, 87 , 328 
Changer d’Amures, 566 
Chanter la Sonde, 112 
Chantier de Constructions 
Navales, 669 

Chantier d’Emhar cation, 68 
Chantier d Rahattement, 662 
Chanvre, 337 
Chanvre du Bengale, 746 
Chanvre de Manille, 446 
Chanvre de Russie, 614 
Chape, 80 , 115 , 301 
Chapeau, 101 , 227 , 250 , 341 , 
555 , 801 

Charhon Pulverisi, 562 
Chargement, 117 
Chargement en Balles, 33 
Chargement en Barils, 42 
Chargement Complet, 287 
Chargement Liquide, 421 
Chargement en Sacs, 30 
Chargement en Vrac, 97 
Charger, 424 
Chargeur, 161 , 283 , 665 
Chariot de Barre, 580 
Chamier, 635 , 803 
Charpentier de Bord, 667 
Charpentier en Fer, 76, 539 
Charpentier de Marine, 669 
Charts Partie, 133 
Charts Partie Nette, 141 
Chasse au CdtacSs, 845 
Chasser, 220 
Chasseur, 261 
Chasseur de Baleines, 843 
Chdtaigner, 134 
Chdteau, 92 
Chdteau Court, 671 
Chdteau d*eau, 625 
Chdteau Long, 430 
Chatte, 193 , 631 
ChaudUre Aquatubulaire, 835 
Chaudihre Auxiliaire, 213 
Chaudihre d Circulation 
forcie, 274 

Chaudihre Ignituhulaire, 259 
Chaudihre de ricupiration, 
831 

Chaudihre d Tubes de Fumhe, 
269 

Chaudronnier, 74 
Chauffe, 260 

Chauffe au Charbon, 147 
Chauffe au Mazout, 500 


Chaufferie, 729 
Chauffeur, 730 
Chauffeur de Rivets, 333 
Chaumard Avant, 83 
Chaumard de Dchalage, 108 
Chaumard Ferme, 145 
Chaumard Ouvert, 503 
Chaumard d Rouleau, 601 
Chavirer, 116 
Chehec, 858 

Chef Arrimeur, 276 , 669 
Chef de Chauffe, 405 
Chef Mecanicien, 134 
Chef de Nagc, 739 
Chemin Est-Oncst, 197 
Chemin de For, 163 , 619 , 787 
Chemin de Glissement, 401 
Chemin Parcouru, 186 
Cheminhe, 713 
Chemise, 682 
Chemise d'Aiguillot, 608 
Chemise d*Arhrc, 654 
Chenal, 131 , 312 
Chene, 495 
Chine Blanc, 849 
Chine vert, 422 
Chevillage, 76 , 253 
Chevillage d Bout Perdu, 230 
Chevillage Double, 216 
Chevillage Simple, 679 
Chevillage d Travers Bois, 
769 

Cheville, 75 
Cheville d Barbe, 576 
Cheville d Bout Perdu, 67 
Cheville d Croc, 344 
Cheville de Cadhne, 130 
ChevilU en Cuivre, 164 
Cheville d i}cTOu, 633 
Cheville d Goupille, 276 
Cheville d travers bois, 356 
Cheville d Virole, 143 
Chicane, 748 
Chicaner, 627 
Chien, 784 
Cholira, 137 
Cheque, 454 
Chequer, 133 , 717 , 747 
Cheque de Beaupri, 85 
Chequer d la Demande, 693 
Chougue Infirieur, 457 
Chronomitre £}talon, 715 
Chronomitre Sidiral, 676 
Chute, 226 , 341 , 407 
Chdte Avant, 436 
Chdte au Mdt, 436 , 456 
Chute, au Point, 6 


del Convert, 510 
del d’Eau, 834 
del Moutonne, 439 
del Pommcle, 439 
dgale, 14 , 53 
dl, 94 , 857 
dnq-mdts barque, 263 
Circumpolaire, 139 
dr 6, 501 

Cirrus cn Queue de Cheval, 
447 

Ciseau d boucher, 137 
Cwcau de Cal fat. 111 
diernc d'lUc, 744 
Clair, 141 
Claire Voie, 683 
Clapotis, 94 , 510 , 597 , 853 
Clartc dcs Glaccs, 353 
Classification, 140 
Clause d'Abandon, 1 
Clause d'Abordage, 153 
Clause d^Agir at dc Travail- 
hr, 744 

Clause dAnnnllation, 113 
Cla^ise d' Arbitrage, 17 
Clause d/Avarics, 25 
Clause de Capture, 598 
Clause de Classification, 140 
Clause de Courtage, 94 
Clause dc Deroutement, 200 
Clause d'&chec de V Aventure, 
286 

Clause d^Emploi, 240 
Clause d' liJnonciation, 553 
Clause d*ijvaluation, 819 
Clause d' Exoneration, 245 
Clauses sur Facultis de VIvr 
stitut, 359 

Clause Franc de Capture et 
Saisie, 248 

Clause de Franchise, 280 
Clause de Glaces, 355 
Clause de Qrhve, 737 
Clause de Livraison, 196 
Clause de Negligence, 487 
Clause de Non Prejudice 
Abandon, 827 

Clause de Police sans Preuve 
d'Interit, 645 

Clause de Prolongation de 
Risque, 162 

Clause de Redeiivraison, 583 
Clause de Retard, 774 
Clause de risques d*AlUge$, 
170 

Clause de Risques Assurahles, 
301 
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Clause de Substitution de 
Navire, 743 

Clause “toujouTs d Flot/^ 269 
Clause Valeur Agree, 6 
Clavette, 276 

Clef, 173 , 218 , 255 , 340 , 384 
Clef d'accorage, 91 
Clef de Berceau, 212 
Clef de Calfat, 731 
Clef de Gouvernail, 610 , 855 
Clef de Lancement, 212 , 401 
Clef de Sel, 621 
Clef de Tenue des Douvelles, 
727 

Clin-Foc, 272 , 374 
Clin-Foc Ballon, 34 
Clinometre, 144 
Clipper, 144 
Cloche de Bord, 51 
Cloche de Brume, 273 
Cloche sous marine, 742 
Cloison, 98 , 748 
Cloison d’Ahordage, 153 
Cloison Axiale, 128 
Cloison en Bdionnette, 582 
Cloison en bordages Croisis, 
201 

Cloison-ilcran, 633 
Cloison Coupe-Feu, 258 
Cloison d^Emmdnagements, 
376 

Cloison Jbtanche, 834 
Cloison d'Extrdmiti, 240 
Cloison d'Incendie, 258 
Cloison latdrale, 674 
Cloison Ondulde, 166 
Cloison de Presse dtoupe, 6 
Cloison de Sdparation, 521 
Cloisonnement, 741 
Clou, 481 , 703 
Clou d Bondage, 193 
Clou d Douhlage, 656 
Clou d’Emhar cation, 70 
Clou d lattes, 592 
Clou d Maughre, 635 
Clou d river, 143 
Clou Rivd Sur Jouette, 602 
Clou d THe Etampde, 146 
Cloutage, 703 
Co-Armateur, 376 
Cockpit, 150 

Cockpit d Auto-Vidange, 645 
Code International de Big- 
naux, 363 

Code Maritime, 486 
Coefficient d'Aire, 206 
Coefficient de VAmirautd, 4 


Coefficient d’Arrimage, 734 
Coefficient de Consommation, 
286 

Coefficient Cylindrique Longi- 
tudinal, 431 

Coefficient de Frottement, 284 
Coefficient Magnetique, 440 
Coefficient de Poussee Cor- 
rige, 770 

Coefficient de Remplissage, 65 
Coefficient de Remplissage d 
la Flottaison, 833 
Coefficient de Remplissage du 
Maitre Couple, 468 
Coefficient de rendement pro- 
pulsif, 558 

Coefficient de Sillage, 828 
Coefficient de Stabilite soils 
Voiles, 617 

Coefficient de Suction, 770 
Coefficient de Tonnage, 779 
Coefficient de Vitesse Rela- 
tive, 702 
Cofferdam, 151 
Goffre, 801 , 827 
Coffre d’Amarrage, 474 
Coffre d’Expansion, 246 , 247 
Coffre de Marin, 638 
Coffre d Medicaments, 460 
Coffre d Pavilions, 264 
Coiffe, 1 , 673 
Coiffer, 314 
Coin d^Arrimage, 571 
Coin d’Ecoutille, 328 
Coin d’Etamhrai, 456 
Coin de Gouvernail, 609 
Co-Latitude, 152 
Col de Cygne, 748 
Collecteur d'Asskchement, 738 
Collecteur de Degazage, 822 
Collecteur Principal, 444 
Collecteur principal de Cole, 
59 

Collet, 174 , 768 , 769 
Collet de Butee, 769 
Collier, 152 
Collier de Bossoir, 185 
Collier de M&t, 455 
Collier de Livarde, 692 
Collier d Pitons, 171 
Collier de Suspente, 686 
Colombier, 400 
Colonne Solaire, 745 
Colures, 155 

Combustible Colloidal, 153 
Combustion Spontanee, 706 
Commands, 278 


Commande pour hanets, 487 
Commandements d la Barre, 
337 

Comme ga, 719 

Commerce de Contrebande, 
162 

Commerce Maritime, 636 
Commettage, 402 
Commettre, 402 
Commettage d Droite, 594 
Commis, 142 
Commissaire, 565 
Commissaire Maritime, 666 
Commission d’Addresse, 3 
Commission d’Affretement, 

132 

Commissionnaire Expediteur, 
277 

Commodore, 156 
Compartiment Chaudieres, 74 
Compartimentage, 741 
Compos, 449 
Compos amorti, 186 
Compos Azimutal, 27 
Compos de Declinaison, 194 
Compos d’Embar cation, 69 
Compos Stolon, 715 
Compos Gyroscopique, 315 
Compos d^lnclinaison, 205 
Compos d Liquide, 421 
Compos Magnetique, 441 
Compos d Pihle, 544 
Compos Principal, 455 
Compos de Relevement, 27 
Compos Renversi, 323 
Compos Repetiteur, 589 
Compos d Rose Seche, 227 
Compos de Route, 721 
Compensation d^Armement, 
243 

Composante Harmonique, 325 
Composante de Marie, 770 
Compromis d’Avarie, 25 
Compteur de Tours, 591 
Condamner, 45 
Conducteur de Prise, 556 
Conduit, 250 
Conduit de Dalot, 635 
Conduit de Fumee, 817 
Conduits de Fumee Lateraux, 
209 

Conference, 161 
Confiscation, 160 
Conge, 141, 523 
Congreer, 856 
Conjonction, 161 
Connaissement, 60 
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Connaissement Direct, 769 
Connaissement Embarque, 
665 

Connaissement de Ligne, 
Reguliere, 419 
Connaissement Net, 141 
Connaissement Nominatif, 
734 

Connaissement d ordre, 497 
Connaissement d Personne 
Denommee, 734 
Connaissement au Porteur, 63 
Connaissement Regu pour 
Embarquement, 582 
Conseil des Prises, 556 
Conseiller Nautique, 22 
Conserves en BoUes, 113 
Consignataire, 161 
Consignataire de Marchan- 
discs, 161 

Consignataire de Navires, 
664 , 667 
Consortium, 666 
Constantes Harmoniques, 325 
Constantes de Marie, 770 
Constructeur d'Embarcations, 
68 

Constructeur de Navires, 664 
Construction en Arc, 18 
Construction d Barres Siches, 
342 

Construction d Bordages 
Croisis, 201 

Construction d Cantilever, 
114 

Construction d Clins, 143 
Construction Composite, 159 
Construction Isherwood, 366 
Construction Isherwood Sans 
Goussets, 88 

Construction d Memhrures 
Renjorcies, 195 
Construction Mixte, 155 , 159 
Construction d Porques, 838 
Construction sous Surveil- 
lance Spiciale, 701 
Construction Transversals, 
790 

Consul, 161 

Contrat de Grosse, 81 
Contrat de Grosse Aventure, 
82 

Contrat de Sauvetage, 622 
Contre-Alisis, 19 
Contre-Arc, 616 
Contrebande, 162 
Contrehande Absolue, 2 


Contrebande Conditionnellc, 
160 

Contrebande de Guerre, 829 
Contre-brasser, 87 , 167 
Contre hrasse dcvant, 2 
Contre-Brasser Dcvant, 87 
Contre-Cacatois, 684 
Contre Carlingue, 680 
Contrc-Courant, 814 
Contrc-Etai, 369 
Contre-Etambot, 359 
Contre-iltrave, 17 
Contre-fil, 173 
Contre-Helice, 163 
Contre Hublot, 187 
Contreplaqui, 542 
Contre-Quille, 598 , 781 
Contribution d*Avarie, 299 
Convoi, 164 
Convoyage, 164 
Convoyeur de Bitail, 125 
Coque, 349 , 385 , 490 
Coqueron, 524 
Coqueron Arrihre, 6 
Coqueron Avant, 276 
Cordage, 602 

Cordage C&bli au Mouilli, 
833 

Cordage commis d Gauche, 
407 

Cordage en Chanvre, 337 
Cordage en Fibre, 255 
Cordage en Kaire, 581 
Cordage en Lin, 268 , 418 
Cordage commis en Aussiire, 
330 

Cordage Commis d Droite, 
538 

Cordage Commis en Grelin, 
108 

Cordage en Coton, 167 
Cordage en Manille, 446 
Cordage Mixte, 255 
Cordage en Pitte, 151 
Cordage Ref ait, 810 
Cordage en Sisal, 680 
Corde, 262 
Corde de dos, 332 
Cordes, 432 
Cordier, 344 , 419 
Cordon, 46 
Corne, 290 

Come d’Artimon, 699 
Come de Brigantine, 699 
Come Fixe, 715 
Come d Signaux, 473 
Comet de Brume, 273 


Cornier, 675 
Cornicre, 15 

Cornicre d ailes igales, 243 
Cornihre d ailcs inegalcs, 815 
Cor7iidre d'Appui de Pan- 
neau, 327 

Cornicre d Boudin, 97 
Cornicre Cadre, 82 
Cornidre Contre-Membrure,. 
590 

Cornihre Couvre- Joint, 80 
Cornidre dEtamhrai, 454 
Cornidre d'etancheite, 15 , 716 
Cornidre Gouttidre, 313 , 738 
Cornicre dlliloire, 148 
Cornidre Memhrure, 279 
Cornidre do Raidissage, 728 
Cornidre do Renfort, 728 
Cornidre Rcmvcrsic, 590 
Cornidre Rigole, 836 
Coroi, 740 
Corps, 349 
Corps-Mort, 476 
Corps-Mort d Coffre, 102 
Corps-Mort d deux branches, 
811 

Corps-Mort d Quatre Itagues, 
9 

Corps-Mort d Trois Branches, 
768 

Corrections d’Aboutissement, 
160 

Corrosion, 166 
Corsaire, 555 
Cosse, 767 

Cosse d'Aussidre, 330 
Cosse Baguie, 815 
Cosse Massive, 695 
Cosse en Poire, 333 
Cosse d Ride, 396 
Cosse Rondo, 605 
C6te, 140 
Cdte, 148 
Cdte Accore, 74 
C6te hasse, 267 
C6te foraine, 503 
C6ti Matage, 111 
Coton d Calfater, 111 
Coton Miniral, 468 
Cdtre, 180 
Cdtre Bermudien, 53 
Cdtre d Tapecul, 183 , 860 
Couche de Glace, 658 
Couchette, 54 , 100 
Couchette Infirieure, 434 
Couchette Supirieure, 817 
Coude, 387 , 804 
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Couenne, 66 
Couillard, 101 
Coulage, 405 
Coulee, 611 
Couler, 278 
CouleuTs, 155 

Coulisse de Lancement, 310 
Coulisse Morte, 716 
Coulisse Vive, 686 
Coup d'Acculage, 547 
Coup de Roulis, 438 
Coup de Semonce, 358 
Coup de Vent, 739 
Coupe, 304 
Coupe Eau, 703, 731 
Coupe Longitudinale, 356 
Coupe au Maitre, 468 
CoupSe, 295 
Couple, 279 

Couple Devoye, 114, 115 
Couple Droit, 710 
Couple titanche, 835 
Couple de Redressement, 595 
Couple de Remplissage, 257 
Couples de Trace, 279 
Cour d*Amiraute, 4 
Courant, 177, 329, 589, 613, 
736 

Courant de Derive, 224 
Courant de Flot, 270 
Courant de Jusant, 232 
Courant de Marie, 771 
Courant Marin, 497 
Courant Ocianique, 497 
Courbe, 172, 386, 774 
Courhe des Aires de Couples, 
178 

Courhe des aires de flottai- 
son, 178 

Courhe de Banc, 770 
Courhe de Capucine, 72, 180, 
392 

Courhe des Centres de Car 
rene, 178 

Courbe des Centres de Carhne 
en Hauteur, 178 
Courhe des Centres de Carhne 
en Longueur, 178 
Courhe des centres de Grav- 
iti de fiottaison, 178 
Courbe des Charges, 178 
Courbe des Couples de Re- 
dressement, 178 
Courbe de digraissement, 48 
Courbe de Diplacements, 207 
Courbe Diagonals, 182 
Courbe d’iJcusson, 569 


Courbe dEntremise, 121 
Courhe dEperon, 294 
Courbe d’Etambot, 681, 726 
Courbe Horizontale, 80 
Courbes de Lancement, 400 
Courbe des Longueurs Enva- 
hissables, 270 
Courbe de Marie, 447 
Courbe des Mitacentres, 178 
Courbe Oblique, 182 
Courbe des Poids, 178 
Courbe de Risistance, 178 
Courbe de Sondes, 418 
Courbe Verticals, 323 
Courir, 444, 612 
Courir Grand Largue, 93 
Courir Largue, 304, 612, 618 
Courir Sur, 715 
Couronnage, 777 
Couronne, 165, 524 
Couronne d’ Arret, 727 
Couronnement, 19, 726, 755 
Cours du Fret, 283 
Coursive, 9 
Courtage, 94 

Courtier d'Afritement, 132, 
424 

Courtier d*A$surance, 361 
Courtier Jure, 751 
Courtier Maritime, 664 
Coussin, 75, 137, 514 
Coussin de Beaupri, 85 
Coussin de bout-dehors, 373 
Coussin d’icubier, 329, 484 
Coussinet d^&tambot, 725 
Coussin d^Hiloire, 148 
Cout, 106 

CoUt Assurance et Frit, 166 
Cout et Frit, 166 
Couture, 637 
Couture Forcie, 93 
Couture piquie et rahattue, 
165 

Couture d Points Piquis, 473 
Couture Plate, 267 
Couture d Point debout, 605 
Couvre- Joint, 105 
Couvre-joint longitudinal, 639 
Couvrir, 36 
Crachin, 226 
Crampe, 211, 716 
Crapaud, 384, 475 
Crapaudine de Bossoir, 185 
Craquer, 708 
Cravate, 309 
Cripine, 603 
Crite, 171, 836 


Creux, 197, 800, 836 
Creux de Cale, 586 
Creux de la Courhe de Re- 
sistance, 343 

Creux de Franc Bord, 280 
Creux sur Quille, 471 
Crevasse, 707 
Crever, 718 
Crevettier, 673 
Crinoline, 172 
Crique, 171 

Critirium de Service, 172 
Croc d Giseaux, 144 
Croc a ickappement, 526 
Croc a Emirillon, 750 
Crocker, 308 
Crochet de Capon, 124 
Crochet d*itahli, 52 
Crochet de Mat de Charge, 
119 

Crochet de Remorque, 784 
Crochet de Traversiere, 262 
Croisie, 174 
Croiser, 172, 748, 791 
Croisette, 368 
Croisillon, 174 
Croissant, 294, 861 
Croix dans le Ckaines, 173 
Crosse, 681 
Croupiat, 707 
Croupiere, 707 
Crue, 284 
Cruiser, 175 
Cubage, 176 
Cuiller, 374, 706 
Cuisine, 293 
Cul, 21, 92, 151 
Cul de Pore Double, 217 
Cul de Pore double et iite 
d’Alouette, 217 
Cul de Pore Simple, 829 
Culasse, 80 
Culer, 303 
Culmination, 176 
Culotte, 817 
Cumulus, 176 
Cunette, 836 
Cuvette, 156 
Cycle Danaire, 437 
Cyclone, 181, 591 
Cylindre, 227 
Cypris, 181 


Dalle, 193 

Dalot, 190, 635 

Dseme de Nage, 496, 606 
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Dans le Vent, 364 
Darse, 42, 687 
Date de Declaration, 186 
Date de Resiliation, 113 
Dauphin, 331 
Davier, 601 
De, 104, 147, 218 
Deb&cle, 189 
Debardeur, 210, 437 
Debar quement, 206 
Dibarquer, 206, 624 
Debitter, 813 
Deborder, 49, 750 
Debris, 857 
Decapage, 530 
Deceleur d’Eau, 767 
Ddcharge d’ Exportation, 221 
Decharger, 206 
Dechet, 392 
Deck steward, 193 
Declaration d*ahandon, 494 
Declaration en Douane, 60, 
242 

Diclaration d VEntrSe, 242, 
365 

Declaration Exportation, 
665 

Declaration de Paris, 194 
Declaration de Sortie, 242, 
509 

Declinaison, 194 
Declinaison Magnitique, 441 
Declivite de la Houle, 836 
Dicommettre, 815 
Decompte du Capitaine, 548 
Decompte de Fret, 283 
Dicrochement, 90 
DScroisement des Abouts, 663 
Didouhler les amarres, 679 
Diduction pour appareil mo- 
teur, 560 

Ddductions d^usage, 179 
Defaut de Nouvelles, 469 
Defense, 254 
Ddfense en Cordage, 602 
Ddfense en Fascines, 600 
Difense en Pilotis, 631 
Diferler, 89, 433, 815 
DSfie Vaulofde, 491 
Ddflecteur de Boussole, 196 
Ddfonci, 734 
Diformation, 830 
Digager, 141, 716 
Digager les Chainea, 142 
Digarnir, 738, 813 
Digazage, 296 
Digorgeoir, 684, 704 


Digraissage, 674 
Digreer, 816 
Dihalcr, 328, 662, 830 
Dijauge, 651 
Difauge, 712 
Dclaisscmcnt, 1 
Dilester, 813 
Diliaison, 573 
Dilit, 783 
Dilover, 813 
Delta, 196 
Dimaniller, 816 
Dimarrer, 813, 815 
Dimdti, 206 
Demi, S3 
Demi-bau, 317 
Demi’Bordie, 570 
Demi-ccrcle Dangereux, 184 
Dcmi-cercle Navigable, 485 
Demi-Clef, 318 
Demi-Clef d Capeler, 146 
Demi-Clef d Tramfdcr, 452 
Demi Clefs Renversios, 833 
Demi-Diamitrc, 648 
Demi’Dunettc, 578 
Dcmi’Gaillard, 577, 745 
Demi’Membmrc, 318 
Dcmi-Tape d*ilcuhier, 317 
Demi-Varangue, 260, 317 
Demolition de Naviros, 604 
Dimonter, 816 
Dipolar, 616 

Dipasser, 141, 737, 814, 815 
Dipasser les tours de Chalne, 
142 

Dipecer, 268 
Diplacement, 207 
Diplacement en Charge, 424 
Diplacement Lbge, 415 
Digression, 204, 434, 800 
Dirapi, 23 
Diraper, 90, 839 
Diratisation, 198 
Dirive, 127, 407 
Derive du Courant, 223 
Dirive Latirale, 407 
Diriver sur son Ancre, 146 
Diriver Vent dessus Vent 
dedans, 28 

Diriveur, 338, 693, 733 
Diroutement, 200 
Derriire, 5 
Disaffourcher, 815 
Disarmer, 403 
Disarrimage, 90 
Disichouer, 586 
Disilinguer, 816 


Disenvcrgmr, 813 
Desertion, 199 
Dcsccntc, 166 
Dessaisir, 815 
DitaLinguer, 813 
Ditcctcur d'lnccndie, 259 
Detention, 20 
Detresse, 208 
Detroit, 735 
Detroit territorial, 766 
Diventi, 49 
Dvuergucr, 813 
Divers, 206 
Diviaiion, 200 
Deviation due d la Bands, 
336 

Diviation Quad,rantale, 667 
Deviation Scmi-Circulaire, 
048 

Devirer, 829 
Devis do Traci, 499 
Diablotin, 634 
Diabolo, 72 

Dla(p'armne d*fndicaieur, 368 
Diagramrnc de Napier, 482 
Diamdtre d'Rvokition, 755 
Diamdtro de Giration, 268 
Diaphragme, 089 
DiJJircnce dAscension 
JOroito, 21 

Diffirenco en Latitude, 203 
Difference de Longitude, 

203 

Diffirences de Marie, 771 
Diffirence du neuf au vieux, 
488 

Diminmr la Voilure, 671 
Dipldme de Capitaine, 466 
Direction, 660 
Dispache, 26 
Dispacheur, 3 
Disque, 80 

Disque de Franc-Bord, 424 
Distance de CrSte en Crite, 
836 

Distance d la Droite de Hau- 
teur, 361 

Distance Franchissable, 175 
Distances Lunaires, 438 
Distance Miridienne, 463 
Distance Polaire, 644 
Distance Zinithale, 862 
Dock Auto-car inable, 641 
Dock auto-car inant, 641, 645 
Dock Flottant, 269 
Dock flottant type **offshore,** 
499 
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Dock d pontons sectionnes, 
641 

JOocker, 210 

Documents d’Embarquement, 
665 

Doloir, 93 
Dome, 213 
Donner du Mou, 685 
Doris, 213 
Dormant, 715 
Dorsale, 592 
Dossier, 28, 723 
Douane, 179 
Douanier, 179 
Doublage, 218, 420, 656 
Double, 57 
Double Come, 855 
Double en cuivre, 164 
Double Fond Cellulaire, 127 
Double Fond, 215 
Double Fond Mac Intyre, 439 
Double Hauteur, 215 
Double Huniers, 217 
Double Noeud de Hauban 
(Anglais), 216 

Double Noeud de Tireveille, 
216 

Double Pic, 855 
Double Tour dans les Chaines, 
605 

Doubler, 214, 837 
Doubler le tour de hitte, 215 
Douvelles, 727 
Drague, 22, 749 
Drague d Benne Preneuse, 
305 

Drague d Godets, 95 
Drague d Huitres, 511 
Drague mixte, 160 
Drague d Pelle, 205 
Drague Porteuse, 345 
Drague Suceuse, 743 
Draguer, 155, 749 
Draille, 718, 719 
Drain Traversier, 173 
Dressage, 228 
Dresser, 712 
Drisse, 319 

Drisse d^Araignie, 174 
Drisse de Flhche, 292 
Drisse de Mdt, 769 
Drisse de Pavilion, 677 
Drisse de Pic, 525 
Droit, 676 

Droit d'Amarrage, 474 
Droit D* Ancrage, 595 
Droit d^Angarie, 595 


Droit Derriere, 594 
Droit Devant, 331 
Droit d'Entree, 356 
Droit d’Escorte, 595 
Droit Maritime, 450 
Droit Maritime Commercial, 
462 

Droit de Navigation, 596 
Droit de Peche, 261, 595 
Droit de Poursuite, 596 
Droit de Preemption, 553 
Droit de Prise, 556 
Droit de Recherche, 596 
Droit de Reconnaissance, 595 
Droit de Sortie, 247, 596 
Droit de Visits, 596 
Droite de Hauteurs, 550 
Droite de Sumner, 744 
Droits d'Amarrage, 101 
Droits d^Ancrage, 13 
Droits de Balise, 46 
Droits de Balisage, 102 
Droits de Bassin, 210 
Droits de Douane, 179 
Droits d'Ecluse, 426 
Droits de Feux, 415 
Droits de Jauge, 779 
Droits de Navigation, 323 
Droits de Pilotage, 532 
Droits de Port, 

Droits de quai, 55, 210, 570 
Droits de Quarantaine, 567 
Droits de stationnement, 55 
Drdme, 79, 185 
Drosse, 802, 847 
Due d^Albe, 212, 531 
Dunes, 219 
Dunette, 545 


Eau d! Appoint, 444 
Eau Morte, 188 
Eaux Interieures, 358 
Eaux Maritimes, 771 
Eaux Navigahles, 485 
Eaux Territoriales, 765 
Ecailles de Laminage, 468 
jfecart, 628 
ilcart du hrion, 86 
i/cart d Clef, 384 
^Jeart d Des, 147 
^cart Double, 344 
Ecart d Entablement, 753 
Ecart long, 234 
ilcart d mi’hois, 87 
jbeart Plat, 267 
jbeart d Sifflet, 234 


&cart Simple, 538 
Ecart d Trait de Jupiter, 344 
Ecartement, 536 
Ecartement des Memhrures, 
279 

Ecarver, 628 
Echancrure, 600, 749 
Echantillons, 628 
Echappee, 243, 244 
tlchappee de Tunnel, 806 
Echappement, 687, 798 
Echarpe, 726 
Echaudis, 699 
Echelle, 482 
Echelle de Beaufort, 49 
Echelle de Cale, 342, 531 
Echelle de Corde, 602 
Echelle de Coupee, 2 
Echelle de Deplacement, 188 
Echelle de descents, 156 
Echelle de Maree, 772 
Echelle de Pilots, 533 
Echelle de Pont, 192 
Echelle de Revets, 369 
Echelle de Tirants d*Eau, 220, 

I 833 

Echelle de VMiliU, 824 
Echoes ondeur d Contraction 
Magnitique, 442 
Echo Sondeur d ondes 
sonores, 696 

Echo-Sondeur Ultra Sonore, 
746 

Echo-Sondeur d Ultra-SoTis, 
746 

Echouement Volontaire, 825 
Echoui, 7 
Echoue d Sec, 339 
bekouer, 46, 309, 735 
Eclat, 689 
bcliptique, 232 
Ecluse, 263 
Ecluse a Sas, 426 
icluser, 426 
bcope, 33 
Ecoper, 33 
Ecoute, 658 
Ecoutes jilees, 271 
bcoutille, 326 
Ecoutillon, 635 
Ecran de fanal, 675 
Berou de VH Slice, 559 
Ecrou de Serrage du Tube 
d'Etamhot, 727 
Bcvbi&r, 329 
Ecubier d’Amarrage, 476 
Ecubier d^emhossage, 124 
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Ecubicr de Mouillage^ 330 
Ecubier do Pavois, 470 
Ecubicr de Pont, 131, 193 
Ecubier de Poupe, 720 
Ecubier do rcmorque, 726 
Ecusson, 244, 789 
Effet Galvanique, 294 
Effet de Polarisation, 490 
Effet de Soufflot, 517 
Sihochteur, 314 
Ejecteur de Degazage, 296 
Elancement, 276, 510 
Electro- Aimant de Levage, 
414 

Electrode, 237 
Electrode en Ckarhon, 117 
Electrode Enroh6e, 169 
Electrode Metallique, 464 
Electrode Nue, 39 
Electrolyse, 238 
EUvateur d grain, 238 
Elevation et Abaisscment, 
597 

EUve Officier, 110, 466 
Elingue, 686 
Elingue en chaine, 131 
Elingue Double, 33 
Elingue Entoilee, 838 
Elingue en Fil d’Acier, 854 
Elingue en Filin, 603 
Elingue Umandde, 116 
Elinguie, 341, 686 
Elinguer, 686 
Elingueur, 686 
Elonger, 403, 579, 614 
Elongis, 121, 795 
Elongis de Jardin, 709 
Elongis de Tambour, 706 
Emb&cle, 239, 512 
Embarcadhre, 846 
Emharcation, 68 
Embarcation d Bouchains d 
aretes Vives, 820 
Embarcation Hydrogra- 
phique, 747 

Embarcation inchavirable, 
646 

Emharcation Monotype, 502 
Embarcation d Moteur, 4:77 
Embarcation non-Pontde, 503 
Embarcation de Piche, 262 
Embarcation Seamless, 639 
Emharcation d Vidange auto- 
matique, 645 

Embarcations Emboities, 487, 
Embardde, 860 
Embarder, 667 


Embargo, 239 
Einharquvmcnt, 239, 666 
Emharqucr, 08, 663 
Embcllic, 437, 090 
Embassage, 274 
Enibossc, 301 
Emboudinure, 561 
Embradcr sur I'Ancre, 90 
Embraquer, 329, 605 
Embraqucr le Mou, 757 
Embrun, 707 
Embu, 231, 685 
Emerillon, 750 

Emerillon d'affourche, 477, 
750 

Emettre un son, 696 
Emmcnagements, 2 
Emmcnagemcnts pour passag- 
crs, 522 
Empanner, 94 
Empenncler, 28 
Empilagc, 00, 512, 731 
Emplacement de Deblais, 700 
Emplanture, 335, 723 
Empointurc, 231 
Empointure de Mdt, 768 
Empointurc de Pic, 524 
En Avant, 7 
En Avaric, 200 
En bcrne, 318 
En Ciscaux, 853 
En Contre-Diffdrencs, 797 
En D drive, 4 
En Difference, 797 
En Haut, 9 
En Long, 274 
En Memhrures, 279 
En Ralingue, 304 
En route, 814 
En travers, 22 
En travers de la toude, 22 
Encdhlure, 108 
Encaissement, 123, 266 
Encaissement des Chaudidres, 
73 

Encaissement des Machines, 
439 

Bnclavd, 490 
Encombrement, 734 
Encornail, 229, 318 
Enduit au Bitumastic, 62 
Enfldcher, 681 
Enfldchure, 680 
Enfidchure Bdtarde, 668 
Engagd, 47, 277 
Engoujure, 631 
Enquite du Pavilion, 822 


Fjirdlemrnl, 077 
Entree en Douane, 242 
Entremise, 121 
Ent remise sous Parrots, 191 
Enire7nise de liossoir, 185 
Entremise d'Eiambrai, 464 
521 

Enirepont, 720, 810 
Entrepot de Douane, 77 
Entree im Eassin, 210 
Entrer au Eassm, 209 
Entrer cm deeJuirgement, 90 
Entnk en Doruine, 305 
Entretoisc de Soute, 100 
Enver guer, 52 
Enver gure, 331, 436 
EJpaule, 433, 003 
fymulement, 375 
Epave, 198, 372, 867 
&pavv.s Flottantcs, 271 
Jhperan, 40, 38(3 
Ephdmd rides N antiques, 9 
ijpi, 308, 704 
&pmgle.tte, 333 
Episser, 

Epissoir, 452 
Epissurc, 704 
Epissure de Cable, 449 
Epissurc Cari'de, 072 
Epissurc en Ortiffe, 346 
Epissxire de Ligne de Hoh, 
432 

Epissure Longue, 432 
&pissxirc d Ceil, 248 
Epissure de V oilier, 618 
Epite, 795 
Epontille, 531, 714 
&pontille d* Assemblage, 96 
Epontille de Cale, 342 
Epontille Creuse, 343 
Epontille Ddmontable, 648 
Epontille Diagonale, 201 
Epontille d dckelons, 725 
Epontille d* entrepont, 193 
Epontille Massive, 695 
Epontiller, 777 
Epontilles d Grand EcarU- 
ment, 850 

Epontilles Latdrales, 669 
Epuisette, 206 
Epurateur d*huile, 600 
Equateur, 765 
Equateur Magndtique, 441 
Equation du Temps, 243 
Equerrage, 66 
Equerrage des Couples, 27& 
Equerrage en OraSf 716 
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ilquerrage en maigre, 145 
Equilibre Indifferent, 488 
Equilihre Instable, 816 
Equilibre de Resistance, 349 
Equilibre Stable, 713 
Equinoctial, 243 
Equinoxe d’ Automne, 24 
Equinoxe du Printemps, 822 
Equipage de Prise, 556 
Equipe de Charpentiers en 
Per, 540 I 

Equipe de Riveurs, 599 
£jquipement, 508 
Equivalence des Rations, 823 
Erable, 446 
Ergot, 709 
Erre, 836 

Erre en Arrikre, 727 
Erre en Avant, 332 
Erre pour Gouverner, 720 
Erreur de Collimation, 153 
Erreur du Compos, 157 
Erreur de Gaussin, 353 
Erreur d’Index, 357 
Erreur Instrumentale, 357 
Erse, 736 

Erse en Bitord, 647 
Erseau, 308 

Erseau d'Aviron de Queue, 
722 

Erseau de Difense, 309 
Escarbilleur, 21 
Escarbilleur Hydraulique, 21 
Escorte, 164 
Espace Decouvert, 505 
Espace Diduit, 194 
Espace Exempts, 245 
Espaces affectSs d la puis- 
sance motrice, 560 
Espaces Clos, 145 
Espar, 700 

Espar d’ Assemblage, 97 
Espar en hois de Brin, 311 
Espar Brut, 604 
Espar Creux, 343 
Espar Dibits, 180 
Espar MStallique, 720 
Espar Plein, 695 
Esprot, 707 

Essai hydrostatique, 353 
Essai d la Lance, 347 
Essais d la mer, 640 
Essais au point fixe, 211 
Essais Progressifs, 557 
Essai de StabilitS, 357 
Essieu, 534 
Estain, 253 


Estime, 187 

Estran, 45, 276, 735 

Estrope, 736 

Estroper, 736 

Estuaire, 244 

Etablir, 650 

Etablir la Voilure, 444 

Etablissement du Port, 826 

i!tai, 718, 740 

Etai de Chouque, 117, 796 

Etai de Fleche, 332 

Etale, 685, 714 

Etale de Basse Mer, 435 

Etale de Pleine Mer, 340 

Etaler, 592, 723, 837 

Staler sur les avirons, 342 

Etalinguer, 52 

Etalingure, 52, 143 

Etalingure d’Ancre, 108 

Etalingure d EmSrillon, 751 

tltalingure de Puits, 62 

Etambot, 725 

Etamhot Arriere, 29 

Etambot Avant, 559 

Etambot en idles fagonnSes, 

, 249 

fijtambrai, 521 | 

titamhrai de Mdt, 456 
Etamine, 101 
iHamperche, 817 
Stanche, 834 
ffjtanche d VEau, 834 
Stancher, 280 
Etarquer, 749 
Etarquoir, 374 
Etat-Major, 668 
Etat de NavigahilitS, 641 
E layer, 718 
EtSteur, 331 
Etouffer, 703 
E loupe, 495 
Etoupe Blanche, 849 
Strangloir, 160, 704, 769 
Etrave, 42, 723 
Etrave Droite, 734 
Etrave ElancSe, 578 
Etrave en Tiles JagonnSes, 
253 

Stre Ardent, 308 
Stre d la Cape, 410 
Stre d la Cape Courante, 410, 
802 

Stre d la Cape SSche, 410 
Stre DSpalS, 225 
Stre DrossS, 225 
Eire Jets d la Cite, 735 
Etre au MouiUage, 692 


Eire Pare, 715 
Etrier de Brasseyage, 802, 
859 

Etrier, 34, 218, 345, 729 
Strier de Trou d’Homme, 446 
Etui, 617 

Stui de Chauffe, 454, 690 
Etui de Claire Voie, 684 
Etui d’Embarcation, 69 
Etui de Mat, 454 
EvSnements de Mer, 528 
Svidement, 415 
Evitage, 750 
EvitS d la Marie, 772 
Eviti au Vent, 853 
Eviter, 749, 750, 756 
ExcSdent d’Eeoutilles, 245 
Exercice, 226 

Exercice d’Embarcations, 69 
Exercice dLncendie, 259 
Exhalaison, 659 
Expidier, 141 
Expediteur, 161 
Expedition en Douane, 141, 
509 

Expedition d'Entree, 365 
Expedition a VEntree, 141 
Expedition de Sortie, 141 
Expert Maritime, 450 
Expert Micanicien, 240 
Expertise, 747 
Expertise d’Avarie, 183 
ExtrSmiti de Chatne, 508 
Extr Smite de Varangue, 271 

Face AntSrieure, 28, 221 
Face Poussante, 249 
Faces de Placage, 253 
Fagons de Vavant, 242 
Fagons de VArriSre, 611 
Facteur de Cloisonnement, 
250 

Facture Consulaire, 162 
Facture d'ExpSdiiion, 247 
Faire, 444 

Faire Abattage, 749 
Faire abattre, 123 
Faire Ajut^ 52 
Faire Cap Sur, 331 
Faire Chapelle, 132 
Faire c6te, 612 
Faire croupiai, 145 
Faire Escale, 112 
Faire Suiter, 750, 764 
Faire un Lan, 93 
Faire Marche Arridre, 255 
Faire Marquer, 204 
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Faire Mordre, 137 
Faire Peneau, 150 
Faire ralinguer, 654 
Faire la Releve, 588 
Faire route pour, 82 
Faire le Sac, 30 
Faire Servir, 256 
Faire Tete, 93 
Faire Voile, 616 
Fait de Dieu, 3 
Fait de Guerre, 3 
Faitage de Tente, 26 
Falaise, 143 
Fanal de Bord, 668 
Fanal Combine, 155 
Fanal Morse, 477 
Fanal Portatif, 548 
Fanal d Signaux, 477 
Fanal Tricolore, 797 
Fange, 503 
Faraud, 693 
Fardage, 781 
F argue, 83, 831 
Faseyer, 670 
Fatiguer, 391, 856 
Faubert, 323, 748 
Fausse Batterie, 615 
Fausse C argue, 704 
Fausse Carlingue, 592 
Fausse Cheminee, 230 
Fausse Clef, 554 
Fausse Meche, 25 
Fav>sse Penture, 229 
Fausse Quille, 252, 684 
Fausse Varangue, 317 
Faux, 300, 712 
Faux-Bois, 625 
Faux-Bord, 433 
Faux-bras d dipasser les tours 
de chaine, 142 

Faux-Bras Mongi en Creance, 
311 

Faux-Bras de Tangon, 312 
Faux-Cartahu, 230 
FaiLX iilongis, 56 
Faux &tai, 377 
Faux-Etamhot, 252 
Faux-Foe, 466 
Faux Fret, 187 
Faux-Oalhauban, 554, 791 
Faux Hauban, 554 
Faux Mantelets, 515 
FauX’Marchepied, 268 
Faux Piet, 

Faux-Pont, 506 
Faux-Tin, 115 
Feeder, 254 


Femelot, 311 

Femme de Chambre de Bord, 
728 

Fendre, 708 
Fenetre, 727 
Fente, 707 
Fer a Boudin, 97 
Fer de Calf at, 111 
Fer Cannele, 444 
Fer d clous, 703 
Fer Demi-Rond, 318 
Fer Double, 444 
Fer Magnetique, 441 
Fer Plat, 266 
Fer Rond, 604 
Fer d T, 762 
Fer T d Boudin, 762 
Fer Taillant, 504 
Fer U, 131 
Fer en Z, 862 
Former, 87 

Ferrure de Sauvegardc, 
610 

Ferrures do Gouvcrnail, 
608 

Ferryboat, 256 
Fesses, 105 
Feu additionnel, 579 
Fou Alternatif, 9 
Feu dAtterrage, 444 
Feu d^Avertissement, 830 
Feu Coston, 166 
Feu de Cdte, 675 
Feu Dioptrique, 204 
Feu de Direction, 579 
Feu d Eclats, 206 
Feu d Eclats Groupis, 310 
Feu d'Entree de Port, 549 
Feu Fixe, 264 
Feu Fixe d tlclats, 264 
Feu Fixe d Eclats Groupis, 
264 

Feu de Gouverne, 722 
Feu d'Impossihiliti de Ma- 
noeuvre, 494 
Feux de Marie, 771 
Feu de Mdt Arriire, 679 
Feu de Mouillage, 693 
Feu Non Gardi, 813 
Feu d Occultations, 497 
Feu d Occulatiom Groupies, 
310 

Feu de Points, 579 
Feu de Poupe, 726 
Feu Pyrotechnique, 208 
Feu Pyrotechnique Holmes, 
343 


Feu Rcglcmcntaire, 587 

Fen do Remorque, 785 

Feu dc St. Elmo, G20 

Feu scintillant, 571 

Feu d Scetcur, 642 

Feu T'ournant, 591 

Feu dc Tele de Mdt, 455, 719 

Feux d.c Cute, 149 

Feux Converts, 36 

Feux da Pdclic, 850 

Feux de Position, 613 

Fcuillard, 65S 

Fibre, 767 

Fibre Neutre, 488 

Fievre Janne, 800 

Figure d'Etravc, 256 

Fil, 305, 811, 800 

Fit d’ Amtwrngc , 644 

Fil de Caret, 603, 811 

Fil da Chatne, 830 

Fil Ciri, 848 

Fil d Congrecr, 848 

Fil de Marque, 600 

Fil dc Peche, 167 

Fil d Ralinguer, 603 

Fil d Su7'licr, 848 

Fil de Tramc, 839 

Fil d Voile, 638 

Filasse, 783 

FiU, 271 

Filer, 524, 684, 736, 821 
Filer en bande, 106 
Filer par le Bout, 687 
Filer en grand, 106 
Filer le loch, 334 
Filet, 262 

Filet de Barrage, 737 
Filet de Bcaupr4, 374 
Filet d coeur, 551 
Filet Coulissant, 565 
Filet Derivant, 224 
Filet Dormant, 650 
Filet d’Elingue, 120 
Filet Fixe, 264, 650 
Filet de Pavois, 99 
Filet Maillant, 300, 768 
Filet Mitallique, 854 
Filet d Poche, 31 
Fileur d^huile, 499 
Fileux, 126, 384 
Filiere, 412, 446 
Filiere de Beaupri, 86, 692 
Filiere d'Envergure, 62, 369 
Filikre de Garde Corps, 593 
Filihre en Guirlande, 412 
Filihre de Ris, 369, 684 
Filikre de Tente, 26, 693 
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Filin, 602 
Filin (TAcier, 854 
Filin en Acier Fondu, 123 
Filin d* Acier Inoxydahle, 714 
Filin Blanc, 850 
Filin d Croc, 344 
Filin Goudronne, 760 
Filin de Hiss age, 121 
Filin Metallique, 854 
Fils, 604 
Fin Keel, 258 
Firth, 260 
Fincelle, 331 
Flamber, 91 
Flamme, 482, 527 
Flamme du Code, 16, 151 
Flamme de Commandement, 
93 

Flamme Postale, 443 
Flare Up, 266 
Flhche, 292, 544 
Fleche Ballon, 34 
Fleche Borne, 146 
Flhche de Cacatois, 606 
FUche Carri, 213, 369 
Fleche de Contre~Cacatois, 
684 

Fleche Pointu, 374 

FUche Pointu d Vergue, 709 

FUche d Vergue, 369, 709 

Fleur d'eau, 26 

Fleuriau, 280 

Flot, 270 

FlottabilitS, 101 

Flotte, 205, 269, 642 

Flotteur, 102 

Flux, 270, 598 

Foe, 372 

Foe en VAir, 374 

Foe d’Artimon, 470 

Foe Ballon, 34 

Foe d Double £jcoutes, 215 

Foe de Gines, 299 

Foe d Livarde, 70S 

Foe de Prhs, 299 

Foene, 263 

Fond, 100, 273, 636 

Fond de Bonne Tenue, 342 

Fond de mauvaise tenue, 278 

Fond de Rablure, 29 

Fond d Redan, 725 

Fonds, 58 

Fonds de Piche, 262 
Fonds plat, 266 
Fontaine de Bossoir, 185, 186 
Forant, 713 

Force d’un Courant, 223 


F oree Majeure, 3 
For cement de Voiles, 554 
' Forcer, 174 
Forme de Radouh, 227 
Formule deKirk,Z86 
Fort, 714 

Fort Coup de Vent, 850 
Fort Vent, 471 
Forte Mer, 335 
Fortune, 271, 272, 378, 473 
Fosse, 195, 222 
Fosse, 795 

Fosse d Gouvernail, 610, 611 
' Fouet, 756 
Fougue, 314 
Foule, 700 

Four d rSchauffer, 52 
Fourchette, 345 
Foumisseur de Navires, 664 
Fourrer, 305, 649 
Fourrure, 381, 649 
Fourrure de Gouttihre, 508 
Fourrure de Preceinte, 63 
Fragments plats de Banquise 
flottante, 270 
Frai, 701 
Frais d’Agenee, 6 
Frais d’ Allege, 416 
Frais d’Armement, 206 
Frais de cole seche, 227 
I Frais Consulaires, 162 
Frais de Dehalage, 662 
Frais d^elingage, 686 
Frais d VEntree, 365 
Frais dUntreposage, 732 
Frais de Grue, 170 
Frais de Magasinage, 732 
Frais de Manutention, 321 
Frais de mise d Terre, 395 
Frais de Navigation, 323 
Frais de Passage, 521 
Frais de Pesage, 839 
Frais de remorquage, 784 
Fraisage, 167 
Franc d’Avaries, 281 
Franc-Bord, 280 
Franchise, 280 
Franco Bord, 281 
Franco Chargement et Di- 
chargement, 281 
Franco Dichargement, 395 
Franco Quai, 247 
Frapper, 52 
Frappeur, 598 
Frein, 383 

Frein de Gouvernail, 608 
Frein Magndtique, 440 


Filin — Gambeyer 

Frene, 21 
Fret, 106, 282 
Fret Brut, 309 
Fret au Cubage, 459 
Fret de Distance, 208 
Fret Forjaitaire, 437 
Fret proportionnel, 208 
Fret de Retour, 356 
Fret de Sortie, 508 
Frette, 456 
Frise, 788 
Front, 285 
Fronteau, 90 
Frustration, 286 
Fuir, 611, 634 
Fumigation, 288 
Fune, 28, 794 
Fuseau Horaire, 775 
Fusee, 544 

Fusee Porte-Amarre, 413 
Fusee de Signalisation, 677 
Fusil Porte-Amarre, 672 
Fut de Manche d Air, 821 
Fut de Rivet, 599 


Gaharage, 416 
Gabarier, 39, 413, 416 
Gabarit, 472, 763 
Gabarit de harrot, 47 
Gabarit de Membrure, 279 
Gabarre, 631 
Gaffe, 70, 214 
Gaffeau, 214 
Gaffion, 214 
Gagner, 255, 276, 510 
Gagner au Vent, 853 
Gatac, 418 
Gaillard, 275 
Gaillard d^Arrihre, 668 
Gaillard Court, 671 
Gaillard Long, 430 
Gain de la marie, 555 
Game, 753 
Gainer, 752 
Galbord, 295 
Galet, 663 
Galets, 525 
Galhauban, 29 
Galhauhan Volant, 662 
Galiote, 274, 293 
Galipot, 62, 689 
Gal^he, 139, 824 
Galon, 36 
Galvanisation, 294 
Gambes de Revers, 290 
Gambeyer, 204 



Gamelle — Greement de Sloop 


Gamelle, 384 
Gangui, 519 
Garant, 251 
Garant de Bossoir, 69 
Garant de Capon, 124 
Garant de MH de Charge, 
119, 121 
Garantie, 831 
Garantie Expresse, 247 
Garantie Implicite, 356 
Garanties de VInstitut de 
Londres, 360 
Garcette, 296, 490 
Garoette de Ris, 584, 685 
GarQon de Cabine, 50 
Gargon de Pont, 193 
Garde, 819 
Garde-Corps, 504 
Garde Montante, 707 
Garde Montante de VArrikre, 
6 

Garde Montante de Vavant, 
277 

Garder, 716 
Garder V£jvitage, 764 
Gare, 402 
Garni, 604 
Gamir, 93, 305 
Garniture, 90, 298, 594 
Garniture de Plomh de Sonde, 
20 

Gatte, 445 
Ginivrier, 757 
Genope, 604 
Genoper, 280, 643 
Genou, 260, 804 
Oenou de Fond, 317 
Gens de Mer, 637 
Qiocentrique, 299 
GibouUe, 672 
Girouette, 2, 819 
Gite, 335, 421 
QiU, 9 

Glace de Baie, 45 
Glace DSrivante, 224 
Glace ilpaisse, 335 
Glace en Forme de Cripes, 
617 

Glace morcelie, 688 
Glace Moutonnie, 360 
Glace Nouvelle, 861 
Glace de Pack, 612 
Glace pourrie, 604 
Glacihre, 354 
GUne, 161, 251 
Glhne Filante, 284 
GUne Plate, 268 


Glissihre, 118 
Globe Compensateur, 567 
Glue Marine, 448 
Gohelet, 455 
Godille, 634, 593 
Godiller, 634 
Go'elette Bermudienne, 64 
Goiilette de Cape, 292 
Goelette Carree, 711 
Goclette a deux Huniers, 444 
Goelette franche, 629 
Goelette d Huniers, 711 
Goelette Latine, 629 
Goelette a phares abaiss6s, 33 
Goelette d trois mats, 764 
Goelette d Voiles d’Etai, 719 
Golfe, 239 
Gonionetre, 574 
Gord, 263 
Goret, 341 
Gorge, 748, 769 
Gorgere, 181 
Gouffre, 111 
Goujon, 740 
Goujure, 631 
Goulet, 359, 482, 696 
Goupille, 276 
Gournahle, 795 
Gousset, 88, 314, 386 
Gousset de harrot, 47 
Gousset d Bord Tomhi, 266 
Gousset de Pied dc Mem- 
hrure, 853 
Gousset Soud6, 840 
GouttUre, 427, 836 
Gouvemail, 607 
Qouvernail Avant, 84 
Gouvemail €ompens4, 31 
Gouvemail d Double T6le, 
676 

Gouvemail de Fortune, 378 
Gouvemail Lateral, 569 
Gouvemail Partiellement 
Compensi, 647 
Gouvemail ProfiU, 737 
Gouvemail Suspendu, 814 
Gouvemail d TOle simple, 128 
Gouverne, 720 
Gouveme Automatique, 24 
Gouverner, 720 
Gouvemer au Large de, 720 
Gouverner avec Peu de Barre, 
722 

Gouvemer sur, 49 
Gradin, 9 

Graduations de la Ligne de 
Sonde, 462 


Grain, 626, 710 
Grain Arque, 18 
Grain Blanc, 850 
Grain dc Gouvemail, 635 
Graissage, 512 
Graisse d Mdture, 689 
Graisscur, 307 
Grand, 443 
Grand Cabotage, 344 
Grand Canot, 390, 430, 535 
Grand Ccrclc, 307 
Grand Dos, 710 
Grand Foe, 508, 715 
Grand Frais, 471 
Grand Miroir, 357 
Grand Pavois, 222 
Grand Pavois d VAnglaise, 
222 

Grand Pavois Longitudind, 
222 

Grand Pavois Transversal, 
222 

Grand-Voile, 444 
Orand-voilc Bdmde, 79 
Grand-Voile d'Mai Centrak, 
466 

Grande Ailc, 82 
Grande Croisure, 711 
Grande Maille, 241, 362, 432 
Grande Marde, 243 
Grande Pdche, 499 
Grande Sonde, 195 
Grande Voile de Lougre, 
437 

Orandes Cordes, 307 
Orappin, 306 
Oratte, 633 
Oratteur, 682 
Oravier, 607 
Grdement, 693, 594 
Ordoment d Antenne, 398 
Grdement Aurique, 276 
Grdement de Barque, 40 
Grdement Bermudien, 64 
Grdement de Cat-boat, 126 
Grdement Courant, 613 
Grdement Dormant, 716 
Grdement d Double Pic, 850 
Grdement de Fortune, 378 
Grdement de Qo'ilette, 630 
Grdement Houari, 313 
Grdement d Livarde, 709 
Grdement de Lougre, 437 
Grdement Marconi, 54 
Grdement de Polacre, 644 
Grdement de Sdtie, 650 
Grdement de Sloop, 688 : 
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Griement a Traits Carres— Hovle de fond 


Greement a Traits Carres, 
711 

Greement d Voiles d’Etai, 
718 

Greement d Voiles en Points, 
275 

Greenheart, 308 

Greeur, 594 

Grelin, 108 

Grenier, 90 

Gresil, 685 

Griffe, 619 , 854 

Gril de Carenage, 308 

Grisette, 227 

Grondeur, 311 

Gros Bordages, 766 

Gros Temps, 737 

Grosse Erse, 295 

Grue de Bord, 190 

Grue de Capon, 13 

GuSrite, 169 , 782 

Gueulard, 461 

Gueule de Loup, 63 

Gueule de loup Double, 215 

Gueule de Raie, 125 , 325 

Gui, 78 

Guibre, 386 

Guide, 423 

Guide de Cargue Fond, 101 
Guideau, 404 
Guidon de Club, 146 
Guindant, 341 , 347 
Guindeau, 851 
Guindeau d Barres, 580 
Guindeau d Bringuehale, 562 
Guindeau d Pompe, 562 
Guinder, 748 
Guinderesse, 336 , 456 
Guindineau, 184 
Guidon, 103 
Guignette, 192 
Guipon, 477 , 536 
Guirlande, 91 , 543 
Guirlande Arrikre, 175 
Guirlande d^Ecubiers, 219 
Guirlande d’iltrave, 84 


Habitacle, 61 

Habitacle d Compensateurs, 
158 

JBachot, 327 

Hale, 223 

Hale d Bord, 358 

Halebas, 219 

Halebas de Come, 252 

Halebreu, 798 


Hale-Dehors, 508 
Hale-dehors de pic, 332 
Haler, 328 , 821 
Haler a Coups, 821 
Haleur, 419 
Halo, 319 
Hamac, 319 
Hamegon, 262 
Hampe, 547 

Hampe de Pavilion, 265 , 713 
Hanche, 568 
Handicap, 320 
Hanet, 387 

Hanet d*Araignee de Hamac, 
319 

Hanet D' Enver gure, 600 
Hanet de Hamac, 773 
Hanet de Bis, 584 , 585 
Hanet de Tente, 27 
Hangar de Quai, 789 
Hareng Braille, 705 
Hareng d'ilte, 302 
Hareng gai, 287 , 597 
Hareng Vide, 672 
Harenguier, 337 
Harmattan, 325 
Harouelles, 432 
Harpoire, 275 
Harpon, 325 
Hauban, 673 
Hauban Bdtard, 749 
Hauban de Beaupre, 85 
Hauban de Cheminee, 690 
Hauban de Foe, 373 
Hauban de Fortune, 554 
Hauban de Martingale, 453 
Hauban de Perroquet, 781 
Haubans de Bas-Mdt, 435 
Haubans de Clin-Foc, 272 
Haubans de Hune, 781 
Haubans de Trite de Mdt, 
817 

Haut-jond, 654 , 670 
Haute Mer, 340 
Haute Verangue, 195 
Hauteur, 9 , 336 , 676 
Hauteur Apparente, 19 
Hauteur de la basse mer, 336 
Hauteur Circummiridienne, 

246 

Hauteur d'entrepont, 191 ^ 
Hauteur Meridienne, 463 
Hauteur MStacentrique, 464 
Hauteur MStacentrique Lon- 
gitudinale, 431 
Hauteur MStacentrique 
Transversale, 791 


Hauteur de la pleine mer, 
336 , 771 

Hauteur Observes, 498 
Hauteur Vraie, 801 
Hauteurs E gales, 243 
Hauteurs Simultanees, 678 
HSler, 317 
Heliaque, 336 
H Slice, 558 

H Slice d Ailes rapportSes, 97 
Helice Chantante, 678 
Helice Massive, 695 
Helice de Lock, 604 
Helice d pas d Droite, 595 
Helice d Pas d Gauche, 407 
Helice Propulsive, 558 
Helice Reversible, 590 
Helice sous vodte, 806 
Helice d Tuyere, 673 
Heliocentrique, 336 
Herminette, 5 
Hemier, 245 
Heu, 349 

Heure Astronomique, 22 
Heure de la basse Mer, 774 
Heure du Bord, 669 
Heure Civile, 139 
Heure du Fuseau, 715 
Heure Ligale, 715 
Heure du Lieu, 426 
Heure de la Pleine mer, 774 
Heure SidSrale, 676 
Heure Solaire, 

Heure Solaire Vraie, 19 
Heure Vraie, 801 
Heure Vraie du Lieu, 425 
Heures supplementaires, 511 
HUoire, 327 

HUoire de Fronteau, 98 
HUoire Longitudinale, 675 
HUoire Renversee, 325, 327 
HUoire Transversale, 240 , 
331 , 406 
Hisser, 334 , 341 
Ho, 7 

Homme de Barre, 337 
Homme de Bossoir, 433 
Homme dequipage, 637 
Hopital, 347 
Horizon Apparent, 19 
Horizon Rationed, 580 
Horizon Sensible, 649 
Horizon Vrai, 580 
Houari, 313 , 686 
Hotde, 749 
Houle BattSe, 174 
Houle de fond, 310 



Houle Synchrone — Lance-Amarre 


Houle Synchrone, 751 
Houle Trochdide, 799 
House-Boat, 348 
Hublot, 549 
Huhlot Fixe, 264 
Hublot ouvrant, 504 
Huile de Filage, 732 
Huile de foie de Morue, 151 
Huile de Moteur, 203 
Huile de Poisson, 262 
Huile de Spermaceti, 702 
Hummock, 350 
Hune, 509, 780 
Hunier, 711 
Hunier Fixe, 435 
Hunier Plein, 679 
Hunier d Roxdeau, 645 
Hunier Volant, 817 
Hydrocarbures, 529 
Hydroglisseur, 353 
Hydrographic, 352 
Hydrographic Maritime, 483 
HydromHre, 353 
Hydrophone, 353 
Hydroplane, 353 
Hydroplane d Redans Multi- 
ples, 479 

Hydroplane d Redan Unique, 
679 

Hygrombtre, 353 
HygromHre Enregistreur, 
353 


Iceberg, 353 
Immatriculation, 668 
Inclinaison, 441, 681, 723 
Indemniti pour temps gagni, 
207 

Indicateur de Tirant d’Eau, 
219 

Indicatif d’ Appel RadiotiU- 
graphique, 574 
Induction MagnStique, 441 
Indgalite Diurne, 208 
Inginieur Hydrographe, 352, 
484 

Innavigabiliti, 816 
Inspecteur de Vimmigration, 
356 

Instable, 170 

Instructions Nautiques, 617 
Insuffisamment Voili, 813 
Intercostal, 361 
Intirit Nautique, 449 
Isobare, 367 
Isohathe, 253 


Isolation, 361 
Isolemcnt, 301 
isotherme, 367 
Isthme, 367 
Hague, 772 

Hague d' Affonrehage, 142, 205 
Hague de Corps-Mort, 476 
Hague dc Ris, 584 


Jamhc de chicn, 657 
Jambette, 774 
Jambette d' Hilaire, 148 
Jambette dc Pavois, 99 
Jambette de Tablean, 726 
Jambette de VoiUe, .167 
Jardin de Tambour, 513 
Jas, 729 

Jaugc Ancienne, 96 
Jaxige Brute., 309 
Jaugc du Canal dc Panama, 
616 

Jaugc du Canal do Suez, 744 

Jaugc de Course, 858 

Jauge d'Entrvpont, 810 

Jaugc Moorsom, 477 

Jauge Nette, 488 

Jaxige Offunclle, 587 

Jaxige sous le Pont, 814 

Jauge de la Tarnise, 765 

Jaugeage, 459 

Jaumiere, 337, 611 

Jet d la Mcr, 372 

Jetde, 91, 372, 630 

Jeu dc Voiles, 650 

Joint, 296 

Joint d Clin, 397 

Joint d Franc-Bord, 106 

Joint Glissant, 246 

Joint d Rccouvrement, 397 

Jolie Brise, 470 

Jonque, 378 

J otter eau, 134, 347, 788 
Joue, 134, 345 
Joue de Guidage, 401 
Joue de Tolet, 606 
Joue de Safran, 134 
Joue de vache, 134, 139 
Jouer, 856 
Jouette, 602 
Jour Astronomique, 22 
Jour Civil, 139 
Jour F6ri4, 343 
J our fdrii du hord, 667 
J our firii du port, 549 
Jour Tjunaire, 437 
Jour Nautique, 483 


JoxLT Ouvrahlc, 856 
Joxir Sidcral, G76 
Jour Solaire, 694 
Jour Solaire Moyen, 468 
Journal dc Bard, 667 
Journal dc la Machine, 241 
Joxmial dc Mcr, 192 
Journal dcs Montres, 138 
J ournal Radio-clcctrique, 864 
Journal Rcglcrnentaire, 499 
Joxmiat dc Route, 667 
Jouryial Timbre, 499 
Joxirs dc Chargvmcnt, 424 
Joxirs couraxiis, 613 
Jours Fra.7ics, 142 
Jours dc Grace, 186 
Jmirs da Plmichc, 403 
J ours dc Planchc lUversibUs, 
590 

J ours dc Surcstarics, 197 
J'umdcr, 200 
Jumvllc, 200 
Juglmagc, 375 
J umvllv d>c Frottement, 261 
JumcUcs, 01 
Juridictum Maritime, 4 
Jusant, 232 


Ketch, 384 

Kiosque dc Veille, 133 


Laguis, 612 
Laisse, 772 
Laissc Alter, 837 
Laisse dc Basse Mcr, 435 
Laissc Courir, 837 
Laisse dc Haute Mer, 340 
Laisser Arriver, 48 
Laisser Porter, 48 
Laisscr-Sxdvre, 283 
Lait dc Ciment, 127 
Laiton, 89 
Laiton Rouge, 313 
Laize, 145 

Laize de Pointe, 304 
Lame, 836 
Lamanago, 68 
Lamaneur, 70, 340 
Lambrissage, 420, 617 
Lame de Houle, 747 
Lamelles de Gaiac, 727 
Lampe de Suretd, 266 
Lampiste, 394 
Lampisterie, 394 
Lance-Amarre, 328 
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Lance de Sonde—Longitudinal 


Lance de Sonde, 698 
Lancement, 399 
Lancement sur Double Cou- 
lisse, 217 

Lancement sur Flancs, 217 i 

Lancement en Long, 240 

Lancement sur Quille, 679 

Lancement sur Savate, 679 

Lancement en Travers, 675 

Lancer dans le Vent, 93, 671 

Languette, 3 

Lanterne, 635 

Larcin, 531 

Lardqge, 769 

Larder, 769 

Lardon, 231 

Large, 499 

Largeur, 47 

Largeur au jort, 247 

Largeur Hors-Memhrures, 471 

Largeur de Jauge, 779 

Largeur reglementaire, 586 

Largue, 280, 397 

Larguer, 123, 654, 809, 815 

Larguer les Amarres, 123 

Last, 398 

Latitude, 398 

Latitude Circummiridienne, 
246 

Latitude par VEstime, 398 
Latitude Ex-Meridenne, 246 
Latitude GSocentrique, 299 
Latitude Moyenne, 466 
Latitudes Croissantes, 463 
Latte de Hune, 290 
Latte de Pied, 142 
Latte de ragage, 130 
Latte de trace, 471 
Latte de Vaigrage, 118 
Latte de Voile, 616 
Lazaret, 403, 568 
Leghre Brise, 414 
Lent d Virer, 685 
Lest, 33 
Lest d'eau, 832 
Lest fixe, 528 
Lest Volant, 662 
Lettre d'avis, 494 
Lettre de Garantie, 409 
Lettres de Marque, 409 
Lettres de Represailles, 409 
Lettres Signalitiques, 668,677 
Lev6, 747 

Lev6 Hydrographique, 352 
Leve-Nez, 796 
Lhve-Rames, 496, 524 
Levie, 333, 334, 628, 640 


Lever VAncre, 334, 839 
Levier d Griff e, 56 
Levier d Secteur, 851 
Levre, 421 
Levure, 409 
Liberte des Mars, 281 
Licenciement, 677 
Liege agglomere, 684 
Lieu, 538 

Lieu Apparent, 19 
Lieu Vrai, 801 
Lieue Marine, 405 
Ligne, 418 

lAgne d'Amarrage, 644 
Ligne d'Amarrage Mitallique, 
854 

Ligne Antimeridienne, 185 
Ligne dfarbres, 654 | 

Ligne d* Aretes, 200 
Ligne d’attrape, 328 
Ligne d Cahillaud, 316 
Ligne de Charge, 425 
Ligne de Charge pour Bois 
en Pontee, 774 
lAgne de Charge de Cloisonne- 
ment, 741 

Ligne de charge d’ete, 744 
Ligne d Congrier, 856 
Ligne Courante, 847 
Ligne d Dorys, 151 
Ligne d’Eau Zero, 42 
Ligne d Fletan, 319 
Ligne de Flottaison Lhge, 416 
Ligne de Foi, 436 
Ligne de Fond, 81, 432 
Ligne d fourrer, 649 
Ligne de Grande Sonde, 195 
Ligne de Harpon, 843 
Ligne Isogone, 367 
Ligne Isodynamique, 367 
Ligne Isogone, 367 
lAgne de Loch, 429 
Ligne d Main, 321 
Ligne d Merlan, 860 
lAgne d Morue, 151 
Ligne de Piche, 262 
Ligne de Petite Sonde, 320 
Ligne de Pont, 192 
Ziigne de Pont Reglementaire, 
718 

Ligne porte-Amarre, 600 
Ligne de Quille, 382 
Ligne de Revers, 348 
Ligne de Sonde, 405 
Ligne des Sondes, 253 
Ligne de Surimmersion, 447 
Ligne de Tonture, 657 


Ligne Trainante, 800, 847 
Lignes d’Eau, 833 
lAgnerolle, 487, 699 
Limande, 520 
Limander, 519 
Limbe, 418 

Limite de StahilitS, 579 
Limnorie, 308 
Linguet, 523 
Lis, 647 

Lisse d’angle, 125 
Lisse de Bastingages, 781 
lAsse de hatayole, 604 
Lisse des Bouchains, 58 
lAsse de Construction, 280, 
657 

Lisse de Dessus de Quille, ISO 
Lisse de Dunette, 547 
Lisse d’iJperon, 332 
Lisses d’execution, 325 
Lisse des Fagons, 271, 598 
Lisse d’Hourdi, 853 
Lisse Oblique, 200 
Lisse d’Ouverture, 173 
Lisse de Pavois, 99 
Lisse de Plat-Bord, 313, 658 
Lisse de Rabattue, 225 
Lisse Verticale, 365 
Lisses Planes, 201 
Liste des Passagers, 522 
Liston, 46, 471, 607 
Liston de la Voiite, 387 
Lit, 248 

lAure de Bdton de Foe, 335 
Liure de Beaupre, 294 
Liure d Tendeurs, 633 
Livarde, 708 
Livet en Abord, 192 
Livet Milieu, 192 
lAvraison sous Palan, 510 
Livre de Bord, 499 
lAvret de matin, 162 
Loch, 427 

Loch ilectrique, 235 
Loch Enregistreur, 633 
Loch de Fond, 310 
Loch d Touret, 321 
Loch d Tube Pitot, 537 
Lof, 436 
Loffer, 329, 436 
Logement, 348 
Logement d’Ancre, 14 
Loi du Pavilion, 402 
Lois de Similitude, 402 
Longitude, 430 
Longitude par VEstime, 430 
Longitudinal, 274 


Longue^Vue — Marriage 


Longue-Vue, 763 
Longueur d/Acuiti, 408 
Longueur de Cloisonnement, 
529, 741 

Longueur de la Coulee, 408 
Longueur Entre Perpendicu- 
laires, 408 

Longueur Envahissable, 270 
Longueur d la Flottaison, 833 
Longueur Hors-Tout, 247 
Longueur de Jauge, 779 
Longueur Reglementaire, 587 
Lot, 619 
Lougre, 436 
Loupe, 466 
Louve, 337 

Louvoyer, 49, 542, 753 
Lover, 151 
Loxodromie, 591 
l/uhrejiant de Lancement, 400 
Jjueur, 433 

Lumihre Zodiacale, 862 
Lunaison, 438 
Lunette, 725 
Lunette d*Approche, 484 
Lunette Astronomique, 365, 
862 

Lunette d’Eau, 834 
Lunette d’&tamhot, 80 
Lunette Terrestre, 652 
ljusin, 348 
Lut, 438 


Macaron, 547 
Machine Alternative, 682 
Machine d Balancier, 47 
Machine d caLculer lee 
Marees, 772 
Machine d Bonder, 272 
Machines Turbo-Alternatives, 
807 

Mdchoire, 371, 768 
Madrdpore, 440 
Magasin, 732 

Magasin du Maitre d^&quir 
page, 71 

Magasin d Peinture, 616 
Magasinier, 732 
Magnitisme Induit, 368 
Magnitisme Permanent, 628 
Magndtisme Ritenteur, 690 
Magnitisme Sub-Permanent, 
742 

Magnitisme Temporaire, 763 
Maillage, 88 
Maaie, 279, 463, 602 


Maille Brisee, 705 
Maille de Capon, 125 
Maille Courante, 156 
Maille de bout, 240 
Maille demontable, 383 
Maille d Etai, 740 
Maille d^Extrimite, 240 
Maille Ordinaire, 156 
Maille de Renfort, 362 
Mailler, 391 
Maillet, 445 
Maillot de Calf at, 112 
Maillet d &pisser, 155 
Maillet d Patarasser, 585, 650 
Mailloche, 649 
Maillon, 652, 672 
Main d^Ancre, 14, 325 
Main Courante, 322 
Main de Per, 305 
Main Sur Main, 321 
Maitre, 529 
Maitre Baggagiste, 30 
Maitre d'&quipage, 71 
Maitre de piche, 261 
Mai armi, 814 
Manche, 347, 432 
Manche d Air d Pavilion, 51 
Manche d* Aspiration, 219 
Manche d Charbon, 147 
Manche d Escarbilles, 21 
Manche d*J^vacuation, 246, 
818, 

Manche d Incendie, 269 
Manche d Ordures, 295 
Manche d Saletis, 295 
Manche d Vent, 853 
Manchette, 49, 423, 774 
Maruihon de Capelage, 455 
Manchon d’icubier, 330 
Manger au Vent, 231 
Manifeste, 446 
Manifesto d'Entrie, 366 
Manifeste de Sortie, 609 
Manille, 652 

Manille d’A§ourchage, 375 
Manille d^Ajust, 376 
Manille d axe vissS, 633 
Manille de Capon, 126 
Manille de corps mort, 600 
Manille en “DP, 182 
Manille d^&talingure, 14 
Manille de Jonction, 376 
Manille de Remorque, 785 
Manille d Violon, 325 
Maniller, 653 
ManoeuvrabilitS, 320 
Manoeuvre, 226, 638 


Manoeuvre dcs Emharcations, 
69 

Manoeuvre d'lncendie, 259 
Manoeuvre des Portes 
Etanches, 153 
Manoque, 323, 681 
Manquant, 671 
Manquer d Vircr, 469 
Mantelet Brise, 318 
Mantelet d'ecubicr, 329 
Mantelet Plein, 63 
Mantelet de Sabord, 549 
Marchandises, 304 
Marchandises CongeUes, 285 
Marchandises au Cubage, 459 
Marchandises Dangereuses, 
184 

Marchandises Diverses, 299 
Marchandises Inflammables, 
358 

Marchandises L6ghres, 459 
Marchandises Lourdes, 188 
M archandises Pcrissables, 528 
Marchandises Frigorif4e$, 585 
Merchandises do Valeur, 553 
Marche Ckronom6trique, 138 
Marche Diurnc, 182 
Marchepiod, 274 
Marchepied de Bout de 
Vergue, 268 

Marchepied de Nage, 274, 737 
Marie, 771 

Marie descendante, 261 
Marie Mixte, 469 
Marie montante, 598 
Marie de Morte-Eau, 486 
Marie Portant au Vent, 838 
Marie Portant sous le Vent, 
407 

Marie Semi-diume, 648 
Marie de Syzygie, 752 
Marie Tropique, 800 
Marie de Vive Eau, 708 
Marigraphe, 24, 772 
Margouillet, 494 
Marie-Salope, 688 
Marier, 462 
Marin, 449, 860 
Marinage, 177 
Marine, 447 

Marine de Commerce, 462 
Marine de Ouerre, 486 
Marine Marchande, 462 
Marionette, 490 
Maritime, 447 
Marmite A Brai, 637 
Mamage, 771 
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Maroquin, 708 
Marsouin, 275 
Marsouin Arriere, 726 
Marsouin Avant, 723 
Marteau a Air Comprime, 7 
Marteau d Piquer, 137 
Martinet, 413, 782 
Martinet de Come, 525 
Martingale, 453 
Martingale de Clin-joc, 272 
Martyr, 134, 682 
Mascaret, 80, 772 
Masque, 1 
Masquer, 28 
Massif, 188 
Mastic de Per, 614 
Mat, 454 

Mat d’Artimon, 374, 470 
Mdt d' Assemblage, 439 
Mat Auxiliaire, 624 
Mdt basculant, 152 
Mdt Bipode, 657 
Mdt d'un Seul Brin, 679 
Mdt de Calcet, 66 
Mdt Central, 466 
Mdt de Charge, 198 
Mdt de Charge Miri, 840 
Mdt de charge hydraulique, 
351 

Mdt de charge pour poids 
lourds, 335 

Mdt de Charge en Treillis, 
399 

Mdt de Charge Tuhulaire, 803 
Mdt a Clef, 255 
Mdt de Corde, 346, 796 
Mdt Creux, 343 
Mdt de Fleche, 781 
Mdt de FUche Tiliscopique, 
763 

Mdt de Fortune, 378 

Mdt de Eouari, 686 

Mdt de Hune, 781 

Mdt de Pavilion, 265, 547, 713 

Mdt de Perroquet, 781 

Mdt d Pible, 544 

Addt a P ort%que, 303 

Mdt de Senau, 803 

Mdt Supirieur, 817 

Mdt de Tapecvl, 375 

Mdt en idles, 540 

Mdt en Treillis, 399 

Mdt Tripode, 798 

Mdtage, 111 

Mdtage, 456 

Matage d^About, 104 

Matagot, 601 


Matelas, 514 
Matelot, 2, 619 
Matelot Leger, 505 
Matelotage, 452, 638 
Mdter les Avirons, 783 
Matereau, 79 
Mateur, 111 
Matoir, 111 
Matoi a Gorge, 705 
Matte, 120, 457 
Mdture, 456 
Mauvais JEvitage, 277 
Mazout, 286 
Mauvais Fond, 278 
Micanicien d’Armement, 548 
Mecanicien chef de quart, 
22 

Mecanicien de Guarantie, 311 
Mecanicien Inspecteur, 548 
Micanicien de Marine, 448 
Meche, 704 
Meche Inferieure, 610 
Miche d Secteur, 567 
Medecin de Bord, 667 
Milhze, 397 

Milhze d’Amirique, 316 
Memhrure, 279 
Membrure d^Arcasse, 790 
Membrure d' Assemblage, 96 
Membrure de Brin, 311 
Membrure Chantoumee, 627 
Membrure Composite, 96 
Membrure Jkpaulee, 375 
Membrure Etuvie, 53 
Membrure d Evidements, 415 
Membrure Intermediaire, 362 
Membrure Longitudinale de 
Borde, 660 

Membrure Longitudinale de 
Pont, 192 

Membrure Ployie, 53 
Membrure Renforcie, 195 
Membrure Simple, 695 
MenUle, 173 
Menu filin, 690 
Menu Mdtereau, 466 
Menuisier de marine, 376 
Mer, 636 
Mer Agitie, 471 
Mer de VArriere, 273 
Mer Belle, 691 
Mer Confuse, 161 
Mer Contraire, 173 
Mer Courts, 137, 672 
Mer Creuse, 343 
Mer Debout, 332 
Mer Furieuse, 553 


Mer Grosse, 339 
Met Houleuse, 604 
Mer Libre, 639 
Mer Longue, 432 
Mer Marginals, 447 
Mer peu agitie, 686 
Mer Ridie, 691 
Mer des Sargassos, 626 
Mer de travers, 47 
Mer Trks Grosse, 822 
Mer Tres Houleuse, 822 
Miridien, 463 

Miridien Giograpkique, 765 
Meridien Magnitique, 441 
Merlin, 452 
Merliner, 452 
Merrain, 718 
Mitacentre, 464 
Mitacentre Latitudinal, 791 
Mitacentre Longitudinal, 431 
Mital dApport, 257 
Mital de Base, 520 
Mital Monel, 472 
Meteorologie, 465 
Mettre sur Allhges, 415 
Mettre le cap sur, 49 
Mettre Sur Fils, 731 
Mettre les Linguets, 523 
Mettre en Panne, 93, 334 
Mettre en Pantenne, 150 
Mettre d la voile, 650 
Memhrure du Tunnel, 806 
Mi-Marie, 318 
Miche, 469 
Midi, 492 

Midi apparent du Lieu, 425 
Midi Moyen du Lieu, 425 
Midi Sidiral du Lieu, 428 
MUle Marin, 483 
Minot, 99 
Mirage, 468 
Miroir AzimutdL, 27 
Misaine, 276 
Misaine-Qoelette, 290 
Mise d la Chatne, 20 
Mises dehors, 206 
ModhU, 470 
Modele demi-bhc, 317 
Mois Synodigue, 751 
M6le, 472 
MoUir, 231, 685 
Moment de Chavirement, 817 
MoTnent FUchis^ent, 52 
Moment fiichissant dArc, 341 
Moment Flichissamt de Cen- 
tre-Arc, 616 

Moment dIn(Mnm8mt 336 



Moment d^Inclinaison de la Voilure — Noeud de Bois 


Moment d'Inclinaison de la 
Voilure, 619 

Moment pour Faire Varier 
VAssiette, 472 
Moment Magnitique, 441 
Moment de Redressement, 595 
Moment de Voilure, 4H2 
Montage, 76, 243 
Montant, 270, 598, 714 
Montant de Bittes, 62 
Montant de Cloison, 98 
Montant de Garde Corps, 576 
Montant de Tente, 27 
Montez, 402 

Montre d’Habitacle, 194 
Moque, 333 
Moque d r6a, 147 
Moraillon, 325 
Mordre, 592 

Moteur d Combustion In'^ 
terne, 362 
Moteur Diesel, 203 
Moteur d gaz pauvre, 557 
Moteur hors bord, 507 
Moteur Semi Diesel, 648 
Moteur d trammission par 
engrenages, 298 
MotO'pompe dlectrique sub- 
mersible, 742 
Mou, 684, 685 
Moucheter, 478 
Mouchoir, 88 
Mouchoir en Losange, 201 
Mouillage, 12 
Mouiller, 14 

Mouiller de Varrxhre, 12 
Mouilleur, 798, 805 
Moule, 706 

Moulinet de Loch, 429 
Mousqueton, 691 
Mousse, 272, 832 
JMoustache, 303, 453 
Mousson, 473 
Mousson du Nord Est, 493 
Mousson du Sud Quest, 699 
Mouton, 849 
Moyeu d^Hilice, 568 
Musoir, 530 
Mutinerie, 480 


Nahle, 69, 210, 221 
Nahle de Pont, 193 
Nadir, 481 
Nage, 739 

Nage de Baleinikre, 300 
Nage Courts, 180 


Nage de marinicr, 634 
Nage de Parade, 300 
Nager, 562, 605 
Nagcr d culer, 29 
N'arrivons pas!, 494 
Nationalisation, 587 
Naujrage, 736 
Naujrage, 123 
N antique, 483 
N autophone, 484 
Naval, 484 
Navctte, 463 
Navigabilitd, 485 
Navigable, 485 
Navigatcur, 486 
Navigation, 485 
Navigation par Arc de Grand 
Cercle, 307 

Navigation Asironomique, 127 
Navigation au borriage, 533 
Navigation Fautive, 356 
Navigation par Latitude 
Moyenne, 466 

Navigation au Long Cours, 
276 

Navigation Loosodromique, 
461, 538 

Navigation Orthodr omique, 
307 

Navigation d la P6che, 262 
Navigation sur un paralUle, 
518 

Naviguer d la Voile, 616 
Navire, 663 

Navire Amagndtique, 492 
Navire d Aubes, 513 
Navire Auto-D6chargcur, 647 
Navire d Awningdeck, 26 
Navire d Awningdeck Par- 
tiel, 521 

Navire Cdblier, 109 
Navire Charbonnier, 152 
Navire de charge, 283 
Navire de Charge Bigulier, 
119 

Navire en Ciment Armi, 587 
Navire d Coffre, 841 
Navire d Demi-Dunette, 578 
Navire d deux Coffres, 768 
Navire d Bchantillons Pleins, 
288 

Navire d Emigrants, 240 
Navire d Flancs Ondulis, 
166 

Navire Frigorifique, 686 
Navire Hopital, 347 
Navire Hydrographe, 747 


Naxnrc Long Courrier, 276 
Naxnrc Marchnnd, 462 
Navire de Mcr, 637 
Navire d Moteur, 478 
Navire d Moteur Auxiliaire 
25 

Navire Parlemcntaire, 122 
Navire d Passagers, 522 
Navire d Pont Ras, 271 
Navire d un Pont, 679 
Navire Privd, 556 
Navire Privilegie, 556 
Navire Public, 561 
Navire Regulier, 419 
Navire Self-Trimmer, 646 
Navire d Shade Dock, 653 
Navire Shelter Deck, 660 
Navire d Spardcck, 700 
Navire d Superstructure con- 
tinuc, 150 

Navire d Traits C arris, 711 
Navire d trois Superstruc- 
Uires, 708 

Navire Trunk-Deck, 802 
Navire d Turret Dock, 809 
Navire Well-Deck, 841 
Nephoscopc, 487 
Nerf, 491 
Nervure, 847 
Net, 141 
Nez, 494 

Niche do la Butde, 770 
Niche du Presse Etoupe, 741 
Nid de Pie, 174 
Nimbus, 490 
Niveau de la mer, 637 
Niveau des plus basses mers 
de vive eau, 435 
Niveau des plus grandes 
basses mers, 435 
Niveau Moyen, 458 
Noix, 347, 672, 731 
N ombre, 494 

Nombre d'ijquipement, 243 
Nombre Longitudinal, 431 
Nombre Transversal, 791 
Non Arrivi, 610 
Non Embarqui, 672 
Non Fonts, 813 
Normand, 493 
Note de Diligation, 9 
Noyau d*Equipage, 494 
Noyer, 270 

Noeud, 52, 340, 387, 491 
Noeud, d'Arrit, 256 
Noeud de bee d*oiseau, 63 
Noeud de Bois, 774 
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Noeud de Bois et Barbou- 
quet, 318 

Noeud de Bois et Demi-Clej, 
318 

Noeud de Bosse, 731 
Noeud de Bouline, 83 
Noeud de Bouline Double, 359 
Noeud de Bouline Simple, 509 
Noeud de Chaise Double, 284 
Noeud de Chaise simple, 83 
Noeud Coulant, 492, 687 
Noeud d'ecoute double, 217 
Noeud d'Scouie simple, 658 
Noeud d^&talingure, 108, 330 
Noeud de Drisse, 319 
Noeud de Drisse de Bonnette, 
740 

Noeud de Fil de Caret, 603 
Noeud de Filet, 487 
Noeud de Fouet, 601 
Noeud de Griffe, 466 
Noeud de Hauban (Anglais), 
201 

Noeud de Hauban Double, 674 
Noeud de Hauban Simple, 284 
Noeud d’orin, 261 
Noeud Plat, 584 
Noeud sur le Pouce, 261 
Noued de Ride, 169, 457, 687 
Noeud Simple, 510 
Noeud de Soldat, 169, 687 
Noeud de Tireveille, 446 
Noeud de Tireveille Simple, 
201 

Noeud de Trisillon, 452 
Noeud de Vache, 121 
Nuage, 146 
Numero Officiel, 668 
Nutation, 495 


Obiir d, 16 
Obliquite, 496 
Observation, 497 
Occultation, 497 
Oceanographie, 497 
Oeil, 247, 248 
Oeil d^Etalingure, 603 
Oeil d la Flamande, 268 
Oeil de Fourche d*6tai, 397 
Oeil de Pie, 248 
Oeuillet, 309 
Oeillet d’envergure, 718 
Oeuillet MStallique, 464 
Oeillet de Titikre, 331 
Oeillet de Transfilage, 248 
Oeilleton, 392 


Oeuvres Mortes, 817 
Oeuvres Vives, 571 
Oeuvres Mortes, 188 
Officier, 498 
Officier de Pont, 193 
Oficier de Port, 210 
Officier de Quart, 832 
Officier de Sante, 333 
Ohe, 7 
Ondee, 672 
Onglet, 469 

Onglet d’Emersion, 839 
Onglet d'lmmersion, 839 
Operateur de Telegraphie 
sans Fil, 575, 854 
Opposition, 505 
Ordre de lAvraison, 196 
Oreille, 345, 454, 770 
Orientation, 618 
Orienter, 797 
Orin, 798 
Orin dAncre, 840 
Orme, 239 
Orthodrome, 506 
Oscillateur, 507 
Ouragan, 351 
Outrigger, 509 
Ouvert, 681 

Ouverture de Tonnage, 779 
Ouvrir, 88 
Organeau, 14, 63 


Pack, 355 
Pafi, 473 
Pagaye, 512 
Pagaye-Double, 216 
Pagaye Simple, 679 
Paille de Bitte, 45, 493 
Paille-en-Cul, 597 
Paille de mhche, 493 
Paillet, 457 

Paillet dAbordage, 153 
Paillet de Brasseyage, 523 
Paillet de Difense, 457 
Paillet d*titai, 31 
Paillet Lardi, 769 
Paillet de Portage, 129 
Palan, 754 
Palan dAmure, 754 
Palan dApiquage, 414 
Palan de Bout de Vergue, 859 
Palan de Capon, 125 
Palan d Croc, 436, 594 
Palan d Deux Poulies simples, 
217, 313 

Palan Differentiel, 538 


Palan de Dimanche, 103, 832 
Palan Double, 811 
Palan d’Embar cation, 72 
Palan d'Etai, 719 
Palan d'Etarque, 374 
Palan d Fouet, 756 
Palan sur Garant, 754 
Palan de Garde, 589, 819 
Palan de Guinderesse, 782 
Palan dHune, 101, 103 
Palan sur Hague, 612 
Palan de Martinet, 782 
Palan de Mouillage, 729 
Palan Renverse, 816 
Palan de Retenue de Gui, 79 
Palan de Roulis, 602 
Palan de Traversiere, 263 
Palangre, 81 
Palanquee, 686 
Palanquer, 84 
Palanquin de Ris, 585 
Pale, 512 

Palier d'arbre, 541, 708 
Palier de Butee, 769 
Pahnnier de Martinet, 782 
Pampero, 516 
Panneau, 320, 326 
Panneau dAiration, 256 
Panneau des Chaufferies, 74 
Panneau de Dechargement, 
119 

Panneau de Descents, 78, 156, 
392 

Panneau d'ichappde, 244 
Panneau d’Ecoutille, 327 
Panneau tltanche, 835 
Panneau Etanche au Petrols, 
501 

Panneau Grillage, 306 
Panneau des Machines, 241 
Panneau a Tambour, 802 
Panneau de Trace, 634 
Panneau de Vaigrage, 126 
Panner, 525 
Pantoire, 526 
Pantoire de Bras, 88 
Pantoire de Candelette, 103 
Pantoire de Capon, 125 
Pantoire de Sauvegarde, 610 
Pantoire de Tite de Mai, 456 
Pantoire de Traversikre, 263 
Pantoquiere, 174, 749 
Papier d doublage,- 656 
Papiers de Bord, 668 
Papillon, 183, 474, 684 
Paquebot, 522 
Paquebot de Manche, 172 



Paquebot Mixte — Peser 


Paquebot Mixte, 362 
Par VAvant, 106 
Par le Bossozr, 503 
Par dessus bord, 509 
Par le tr avers, 1, 2 
Paraclose, 418 
Paradibre, 551 
Par allaxe, 518 
Parallaxe en Hauteur, 518 
Parallaxe Horizontalc, 345 
Parallele de Hauteur, 518 
Parallele de Latitude, 138, 
518 

Paranthelie, 519 
Parapluie de Chcminec, 813 
ParaseUne, 519 
Paratonnerre, 416 
Parc, 2C)3, 840 
Parc sur filets, 714 
Parcclle, 510 
Parh6lic, 520, 745 
Pare-ManoeAwre, 504, 631 
Pare d Virer, 581 
Parer, 141 
Parpaillot, 151, 547 
Parquet, 540 
Part de Prise, 556 
Pas, 536 

Pas Constant, 816 
Pas Croissant, 357 
Pas Croissant Axial, 27 
Pas Croissant Radial, 573 
Pas Nominal, 492 
Pas Relatif, 637 
Pas Variable, 820 
Passage Meridien, 463, 789 
Passager, 521 
Passager de Cahine, 107 
Passager Clandestzn, 734 
Passager d'Entrepont, 720 
Passager de Pont, 193 
Passager sans installation de 
couchette, 193 
Passavant, 274, 789 
Passe, 251, 482 
Passeport, 141 
Passer, 686 

Passerelle Arrihre, 830 
Passerelle de DSbarquement 
296 

Passerelle de Navigation, 485 
Passeresse, 586 
Passeresse de Paillet, 341 
Passeur, 833 
Passeui de Rivets, 699 
Pataras, 654 
Patarasser, 686 


Pataras Taillant, 597 
Pataras Ti'avaiUant, 330 
Patent c de Sant6, 60 
Patente do Sante Brute, 277 
Patentc de Santo Nette, 141 
Patente de Sante Suspccte, 
748 

Patin dc Ghalui, 793 
Patin d'Emharcation, 71 
Patron, 683 

Patron d'Emharcation, 169 
Patio, 171, 516 
Pattc d'ancre, 12 
Patte dc Bouoc, 102 
Pattc dc B online, 83 
Pattc dc C argue Fond, 101 
Pattc dc Chat, 125 
Pattc d* Embarcation, 71 
Patte dHrnpointure, 331 
Pattc d futaillc, 42, 1X3 
Patte dVie, 92, 609 
Patte d'Ole do Coi'pS’Mort, 
474 

Pattc d*Oi(i de Pic, 525 
Pattc de Point dLUnure, 763 
Patte do Point d'iScoutc, 142 
Patte de Ralingue do Mdt, 
436 

Pattc de Ris, 584 
Paumelle, 618 
Paumoyer, 814 
Pavilion Affirmatif, 6 
Pavilion de Bcauprb, 368 
Pavilion du Code, 150 
Pavilion de Compagnic, 348 
Pavilion CoupU, 839 
Pavilion de Depart, 67 
Pavilion d^explosifs, 552 
Pavilion dHnvMs, 311 
Pavilion National, 242 
Pavilion Nigatif, 487 
Pavilion Numdrique, 496 
Pavilion Particulier, 666 
Pavilion de Pilote, 632 
Pavilion Postal, 443 
Pavilion de Rappel, 682 
Pavilion de Rdclamation, 660 
Pavilion Sanitaire, 668 
Pavilion de Secours, 208 
Pavilion SignaUtique, 676 
Pavillonnerie, 264 
Pavois, 99 
Pavoiser, 223 
Pdage, 777, 846 
Pdages, 323 
Peau de Bouc, 607 
Pdche aux Cordes, 420 


Pcchc Cotidre, 369 
Pcchc d VEstran, 735 
Pdche aux Filets Ddrivants 
225 

Peche aux Orandes Cordes 
308 

Pcchc an Large, 499 
Pcchc aux Lignes Courantes 
224 

Pcchc aux Lignes d Main 
321 

P^iche aux Lignes Trainantes 
800 

P6chc Maritime, 636 
Pf*chc mix Petites Cordes, 321 
Pcchc, d la Sonne, 643 
PecJiCJ'ic, 261 
PeintuTG Aluminium, 10 
Pcinturc Anticorrosive, 16 
Pcinturc Antifouling, 16 
Pewiure de Cardne, 81 
Pcinture Pour Cheminde, 281 
Pemiure de Flottaison, 79 
Pcinture Ignijuge, 259 
Pciniur^a an lidge, 165 
Pcinturc de Pont, 193 
Pcmtnre Sous^Marine, 81 
Pdlcrin, 531 
Pclle d'amron, 496 
Pcndvur de Corps-Mort, 693 
Pendetir do Ddrive, 127 
Pvnon, 212 
Perceur, 226 
Perche, 627 
Perdant, 251, 392 
Perdre, 122, 251 
Perdu on Nom Perdu, 434 
Pdrils de Mer, 451 
Pdrigde, 627 
Pdrihdhe, 627 
Pdrimdtre, 301, 682 
Pdriode de Houle, 836 
Pdriode de Roulis, 628 
Pdriode Vihratoire, 823 
Permdahilitd, 628 
Permxs d'Embarquement, 6i€ 
Permis d'Enldvement, 210 
Permis de Lestage, 728 
Perpendiculaire Arrihre, 6 
Perpendiculaire Avant, 277 
Perroquet, 781 
Perte, 434 
Perte Totale, 783 
Perte Totale Prdsvmde, 664 " 
Perte Totale Rdelle, 3 
Pertuis, 696 
Peser, 692 
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Peste, 95 

Petit Cabotage, 689 
Petit Cercle, 689 
Petit Cheval, 213 
Petit Coup de Vent, 284 
Petit Foe, Til, 359 
Petit fond, 81, 267, 654 
Petit Miroir, 345 
Petit Pavois, 223 
Petit Quart, 212 
Petit Treuil, 170 
Petit Vol, 531 
Petite Aile, 782 
Petites Bittes de Guindeau, 
121 

Petite Brise, 299 
Petite Peche, 359, 671 
Petite Verole, 690 
Petites Cordes, 316, 689 
Petite Sonde, 320 
Petrolier, 501 
Phare, 416 

Phare de Misaine, 333 
Phares de VArriere, 6 
Phase, 529 
Phoquier, 637 
Pic, 524 
Pichpin, 861 
Pikee, 76 

Pikee de Bordure, 82, 447 
Pieces de Forge, Til 
Pieces de Moulage, 123 
P%ed, 335 

Pierre d briquet, 343 
Pietage, 220 
Pieu d*Amarrage, 531 
Pigeon, 604 
Pilleur d'tJpaves, 857 
Pilotage, 531 
Pilotage Lahre, 282 
Pilotage Obligatoire, 160 
Pilote, 531 
Pilots de Barre, 40 
Pilote de Mer, 639 
Pilote Obligatoire, 160 
Pilote de Riviere, 598 
Pilotin, 17, 466 
Pin blanc, 850 
Pin de Florida, 850 
Pin Noir, 62 
Pin d*Oregon, 218 
Pinasse, 535 
Piquer, 738, 797 
PiqueuT, 769 
PiqUre, 537 
Pirate, 536 
Piraterie, 535 


Pirogue, 113, 229 
Pirogue d Balancier, 31, 509 
Pirogue d Deux Balanciers, 
216 

Pirogue d Deux Corps, 215 
Pirogue en ecorce, 39 
Pistolet, 703 
Pistolet d'Amure, 99 
Pistolet de Bras, B1 
Piton de Bossoir, 186 
Piton d Boucle, 596 
Piton de Cervelle, 609 
Piton de Drisse de Mdt, 769 
Piton d oeil, 248 
Piton d Plaque, 248 
Piton de Sous Barbe, 72 
Pitonnage, 414 
Pivot de Boussole, 158 
Placage, 249 
Placard, 129, 218, 523 
Placard d Joint Plastique, 
693 

Placard mati, 324 
Plafond, 126 
Plafond de Ballast, 759 
Plage, 45 

Plan d'Arrimage, 120 
Plan de Derive, 398 
Plan de developpemenl de 
borde, 660 

Plan de Formes, 419 
Plan Horizontal, 317 
Plan Longitudinal, 657, 658 
Plan de Tuyautage de Coque, 
562 

Plan de Voilure, 594 
Blanche de Chalut, 507 
Planche de Ddbarquement, 94 
Planche d'Ouverture, 173 
Planche d Roidis, 100 
Planche d Terre, 94 
Plancher de Tunnel, 806 
Plankton, 539 
Plaque d Boucle, 597 
Plaque d cintrer, 52 
Plaque de Fondation, 50 
Plaque Indicatrice, 391 
Plaque Toumante, 809 
Plat, 266 
Plat-hord, 639 
Plat de QuiUe, 874 
Plate, 564 

Plateau, 539, 659, 794 
Plateau d Caissage, 540 
Plateau Cordinental, 162 
Plateforme, 266, 317 
Plaleforme de Cole, 540, 548 


Plateforme Etanche, 834 
Plateforme de Sonde, 405 
Plein, 281 

Plein Ckargement, 287 

Plein Fret, 287 

Pleine Mer, 340 

Pleine Mer Superieure, 339 

Pleine Mer de Syzygie, 340 

Piet, 251 

Plomb, 404 

Plomb de Sonde, 404 

Plumer, 253 

Poche, 542 

Poeion, 516 

Poids on Cubage, 840 

Poids Lourd, 335 

Poignee, 308, 320, 859 

Poingon, 554 

Poingonnage, 564 

Point, 142, 264 

Point Amphidromique, 11 

Point d'Amure, 753, 837 

Point d’Arrivee, 186, 543 

Point Cardinal, 111 

Point Corrige, 244 

Point de Drisse, 331 

Point d'Eclair, 266 

Point Estime, 188 

Point Giratoire, 538 

Point d’lnfiammabilite, 259 

Point Intercardinal, 361 

Point de Mdt, 768 

Point de Partance, 197, 543 

Point Velique, 128 

Point Vrai, 801 

Pointage, 757 

Pointe, 481, 543 

Pointe de Laize, 304 

Points d tracer, 634 

Pointeur, 757 

Points Equinoxiaux, 243 

Paints de Rabattement, 680 

Points Solsticiaux, 695 

Poisson Marini, 530 

Poisson Plat, 266 

Poisson Seche, 223 

Pole Celeste, 127 

Pole Terrestre, 765 

Poles Magnitiques, 442 

Police sur Corps, 350 

Police Evaluee, 819 

Police Flottante, 270 

Police d’Honneur, 827 

Police avec Jnterit, 362 

Police du Uoyd, 423 

Police Maritime, 449 

Police d neBvire dhummi, 4S2 
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Police non evaluie, 816 
Police Ouverte, 503 
Police de Pari, 827 
Police pour risques de Port, 
550 

Police d Temps, 774 
Police d Temps et au Voyage, 
469 

Police TimhrSe, 714 
Police au Voyage, 826 
Pomme d^Etrier, 201 
Pomme Gougee, 155, 674 
Pomme de Mat, 456 
Pomme de Racage, 520 
Pompe, 562 

Pompe d’ Asshchement, 738 
Pompe atteUe, 358 
Pompe d Balancicr, 320 
Pompe des Ballasts, 34 
Pompe d Bras, 321 
Pompe de Cale, 59 
Pompe Centrifuge, 128 
Pompe d dibit Variable, 820 
Pompe Downton, 219 
Pompe d Eau Douce, 284 
Pompe d Incendie, 259 
Pompe d Mastic, 666 
Pompe Sanitaire, 625 
Pompe de Service, 834 
Pont, 189 

Pont d Bordages Courbes, 
392 

Pont d Bordages Rectilignes, 
734 

Pont du Chdteau, 92 
Pont de Cloisonnement, 98 
Pont du Coffre, 841 
Pont Dicouvert, 837 
Pont en Dos de Tortue, 809 
Pont de la Dunette, 547 
Pont des Embarcations, 69 
Pont d'Embarquement, 239 
Pont des Emminagements, Q21 
Pont iltanche, 834 
Pont Exposi, 837 
Pont de Franc Bord, 280 
Pont du Gaillard, 276 
Pont Jnfirieur, 434 
Pont Plat, 271 
Pont Principal, 444 
Pont Promenade, 567 
Pont Ras, 271 
Pont de Refuge, 323 
Pont de Risistance, 737 
Pont SupSrieur, 817 
Pont des Superstructures, 746 
Pont de Tonnage, 779 


Pont Turret, 809 
Pontee, 190 
Ponton, 349, 545 
Ponton d Charhon, 147 
Ponton-Grue, 269 
Ponton-Mature, 657 
Ponton de Relevage, 112 
Pool, 666 
Porqiie, 592, 838 
Port, 323, 547 
Port d*x\rmement, 560 
Port Artificicl, 21 
Port d' Attache, 550 
Port Autonome, 24 
Port d Barre, 

Port de Chargement, 649 
Port de Dechargemcnt, 549 
Port de Destination, 549 
Port d'&chouage, 227 
Port d' Entree, 549 
Port d'Escale, 549 
Port Fluvial, 598 
Port Franc, 282 
Port Intirieur, 359 
Port intermediaire, 362 
Port en Lourd, 188 
Port d Marcc, 771 
Port Maritime, 639 
Port de Mer, 639 
Port Naturcl, 482 
Port dDrdres, 505 
Port Ouvert, 504 
Port de Piche, 261 
Port Principal, 715 
Port de Quarantine, 568 
Port de Reference, 716 
Port de Refuge, 324 
Port de Remise, 649 
Port en Rivibre, 244 
Port Secondaire, 641 
Port d Traiti, 796 
Port de Transit, 789 
Portant, 348 
Porte, 297 

Porte de Charbonnage, 147 
Porte de Chargement, 119 
Porte d Chamihres, 340 
Porte Coupie, 319 
Porte de Coupie, 295 
Porte d*ilhe, 232 
Porte iltanche, 834 
Porte d Fermeture automor 
tique, 645 

Porte d Fermeture d Dis^ 
tance, 298 
Porte de Flot, 270 
Forte d Glissihres, 686 


Portc-Hauhans, 131 
Porte Lof, 90, 134, 707 
Portc-Nage, 509 
Porte d Persienne, 685 
Porte Roulante, 601 
Porte Voix, 701 
Portee, Lmnincuse, 437 
Portce Utile, 102, 487, 818 
Porter, 221 
Porter au Large, 49 
Porter la toilv, 716 
Poi'tcur dii Dehlais, 346 
PorUigaise, 573 
Postc, 54, 717 
Poste d'Amarrage, 474 
PosU de Chnrgrnwnt, 424 
Poste des Chaiiifeurs, 259 
Poste klectrughne de Secours, 
239 

Poste d'equipage, 171 
Poste d'Evitage, 142 
Poste d> Incendie, 259 
Poste des Matelots, 638 
Poste de Mouillage, 14 
Poste de Radio, 854 
Poste H adio •Goniomitrique, 
574 

Paste RadiotiUgraphique de\ 
Bord, 576 
Poste Reservi, 17 
Poste Signalitique du LloyA 
424 

Pastes, 569 

Pastes d^ Embarcations, 71 
Pot d'/tJehappement, 479 
Pot au Noir, 212 
PoUe, 614 
Potence, 859 
Potonce de Chalut, 792 
Poulaine, 638 
Poulie, 64 

Poulie d* Assemblage, 96 
Poulie de has cul, 668 
Poulie Basse, 328 
Poulie de bout de Verguej 
372 

Poulie de Capon, 124 
Poulie de C argue Point, 736 
Poulie Coupie, 691 
Poulie d Croc, 844 
Poulie d cylindres, 623 
Poulie double, 215 
Poulie Ferric, 366 
Poulie fixe, 715 
Poulie d Fouet, 756 
Poulie d graissage automai 
tique, 646 
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Poulie do Guinderesse, 780 
Poulie Ilavraise, 362 
Poulie. d' it ague, 772 
Poulie do Ligne de Sonde, 404 
Poulie mobile, 612 
Poulie d olive, 670 
Poulie quadruple, 278 
Poulie de Rctour, 404 
Poulie d Rmgot, 49 
Poulie Simple, 078 
Poulie dc sous-vergue, 668 
Poulie d I'alon, 672 
Poulie de Traversiore, 260 
Poulie Triple, 795 
Poulie Vin'gv, 680 
Poulie d V iolon, 432 
Poulin, 681 
Poupee, 301 

Poupcc de pied dc mdt, 457 
Poussexux:, 566 
Prame Norvegienne, 552 
Pratique, 340, 479, 663 
Prdeeinte, 829 
Pr^ccMion, 553 
Pr^lart, 700 

Premier maUre d*H6tel, 136 
Premier ^feTidien, 666 
Premier Quart, 200 
Premier Vertical, 555 
Prerrdhre Allonge, 260 
Prendre de VKrre, 255 
Prendre la mer, 500 
Prendre un Pis, 684 
Prendre untour de hitte, 62 
Prendre le Vide, 757 
Prh et Plein, 287 
Presque aalme, 414 
Presse d Cintrer, 98 
Pres^e-Houpe, 740 
Presse-iUtoupe Arrihre, 726, 
727 

Presse tiioupe de Mhehe, 608 
Presse do GrSeur, 694 
Presse d Jugliner, 375 
Presse d Biver, 599 
PrH d la Grosso, 81, 690 
Prit d Eetour de Voyage, 81 
Primage, 666 

Prime d la Construction, 161 
Prime d la Navigation, 486, 
743 

Prime d la Grosso, 449 
Principal, 443 
Pris, 490 

Pm Vent Dessus, 767 

Prise, 117, 666 

Prises d*eau d la mer, 636, 640 


Prisonnier, 760 ! 

Privilege sur le chargement, 
119 

Privilege de Droit Commun, 
156 

Privilege sur Droits de Pilot- 
age, 533 

Privilege sur Frais de Sau- 
vetage, 622 

Privilege Maritime, 451 
Privilege de Pavilion, 264 
Privilege du Preteur d la 
Grosse, 82 

Privilege sur salaires de 
Vequipage, 638 
Prochs Verbal de bon Arri- 
mage, 734 

Profit de la Houle, 836 
Profilage, 737 
ProfiU, 37, 642 
Profit Maritime, 449 
Profit Nautique, 449 
Profondeur de Carene, 471 
Profondeur Verijiie, 163 
Projecteur, 639 
Projection Gnomonique, 302 
Projection de Mercator, 462 
Projection Polyconique, 545 
Promontoire, 331 
Propridtaire de Navires, 665 
Propulsion DiesebElectrique, 
203 

Propulsion 'tlectrique, 235 
Propulsion hydraulique, 371 
Propulsion Turho-Electrique, 
807 

Psychromdtre, 661 
Puisard du Tunnel, 806 
Puissance sur UArbre, 664 
Puissance Effective, 234 
Puissance au frein, 654 
Puissance Indiquee, 367 
Puissance Nominale, 492 
Puissance Normale, 649 
Puissance de Remorquage, 
234 

Puissance de Remorgue, 559 
Puits, 840 
Puits d Cables, 110 
Puits aux Chaines, 131 
Puits de Ddrive, 127 
Puisard, 69, 221, 744 


Quadrature, 667 
Quai, 670 

Qualitds ilvolutives, 722 


Qualites N antiques, 837 
Quai d Maree, 771 
Quarantaine, 567 
Quarantenier, 319, 580, 605 
Quart, 543, 832 
Quart en Bos, 832 
Quart en haut, 832 
Qxiart de Jour, 477 
Quart du Matin, 276 
Quart d Poche, 83 
Quart de Minuit, 466 
Quart de Rade, 14 
Quart de Rhumb, 569 
Quart d Courir, 832 
Quatre Mats Barque, 664 
Quenouillette, 167, 290, 668 
Quenouillon, 540 
Quite, 678 
Queue, 28, 29, 754 
Queue da Capon, 124 
Queue de Rat, 543 
Queue de Traversiere, 260 
Quille, 382 

Quille d* Assemblage, 674 
Quille en Caisson, 229 
Quille cambree, 600 
Quille d^Echouage, 310 
Quille massive, 40 
Quille Plate, 266 
Quille de Roulis, 58 
Rahais, 682 
Rabais Difieri, 196 
Rahais de Fiddlitd, 196 
Raban, 296, 749 
Raban de Barre, 722 
Raban de cul, 151 
Raban de Dos, 332 
Raban d’Empointure, 331, 684 
Raban D'Envergure, 600 
Raban de Ferlage, 636 
; Raban de Gouveme, 810 
Raban de Sac, 222 
Raban de Tente, 98 
Raban de Titiere, 600 
Rabanter, 289 
Rabattre, 808 
Rabattue, 223 
Rablure, 572 
Racage, 371, 520 
Racage d Barillet, 803 
Racage d Pommes et Bigots, 
691 

Racer, 672 

Rachat de Blanche, 207 
Racher, 681 
Rade, 800 
Rade Foraine, 504 
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Radeau, 676 

Radeau de Sauvetage, 413 
Radier, 17, 210 
Radio-GoniomHre, 574 
Radiophare, 573 
Radiophare d cadre Tour- 
nant, 603 

Radiophare Directionnel, 206 
Radiophare a jaisoeau tour- 
nant, 206 

Radiophare d Rayonnement 
Circidaire, 138, 139 
Radio-Telegraphiste, 676, 864 
Radoubage, 306 
Radouber, 689 
Rafale, 314 
Rajraichir, 284 
Rag age, 129 
Ragreeur, 137 
Raidir, 334, 651 
Ralingue, 76 
Ralingue de Chdte, 407 
Ralingue d’Envergure, 332, 
436 

Ralingue de Fond, 274 
Ralingue de Mdt, 456 
Ralingue de Ventre, 32 
Ralinguer, 602 
Rallier, 328 
Rambarde, 311, 322 
Rambarde de Gaillard, 276 
Ranger, 579 
Rapetissure, 44 
Rapport de$ Amplitudes, 580 
Rapport d’Avarie, 182 
Rapport de Compensation, 32 
Rapport de Mer, 560 
Rateau, 250, 573, 712 
Ratelier, 535 

Ratetier de Maneouvre, 61 
Ratelier de Mdt, 266 
Rattrapper, 511 
Ravitailler, 560 
Rayon d* Action, 175 
Raz de C our ant, 572 
Raz de Marie, 771 
Ria, 656 

Ria d Billes, 601 

Ria Plein, 206 

Ria d rais, 706 

Ria de retour de drosse, 568 

Ria d Rouleaux, 601 

Riassurance, 588 

Rebattage, 324 

Ricipissi-Warrant, 211 

Recherche, 639 

Ricif, 684 


Recouvremcnt, 396 
Rccouvrcment d^Abouts, 240 
Recouvremcnt dcs Cans, 395, 
638 

Rectification du Petit Miroir, 
653 

Rectifications du Sextant, 651 
Regii dc Bord, 457 
Regu Provisoirc, 210 
Recul, 29, 687 
Rccul Apparent, 19 
Recul liffcctif, 801 
Recul Nagatif, 487 
Redresser, 231, 250 
Redresscr sur Place, 260 
Rcilet, 433 
Reflux, 251 
Rifraction, 686 
Refuser, 328 
Refuser d Vircr, 686 
Rigle dc jauge Internationale, 
364 

Rigle d ParallUes, 618 
Rhgle des Traphzcs, 791 
Rdglemcnt d^Avaries, 25 
Regies de la Haye, 316 
Regies do Route, 611 
Rigles de Simpson, 678 
Regulateur de Loch, 428 
Regulation du compas, 156 
Rclachcr, 666 
Rclevi de Varangues, 188 
Relivement, 49 
ReUvement au compas, 160 
ReUvement Magnitique, 440 
ReUvement des quatre quarts, 
278 

ReUvement Vrai, 801 
Relivements Croisis, 172 
ReUvements Riciproques, 682 
Relever, 688, 796 
Remorquage, 784 
Remorquage d la Cordells, 
787 

Remorque, 783, 786 
Remorquer, 783 
Remorqueur, 804 
Remorqueur de Bassin, 211 
Remorqueur de Haute Mer, 
497 

Remorqueur de Mer, 636 
Remorqueur de Port, 324 
Remorqueur de Sauvetage, 
622 

Bemous, 610, 831 
Remplir, 748 
Renvplissage, 257, 258 


Rc7nplissage d'Arcasse, 258 
Rimiplissagc sous barrots, 47 
Rvmplissagc dc la Ouibre,24g 
Rc7iard, 211, 701 
Re7icontrcr, 461 
Rmdemc7it dcs Apparsils 
Evaporatoires, 73 
Reyidnmmt dcs Appareils 
Motcurs, 240 

Re7idcmimt de Carinc, 350 
Rc7id(miciit Effcctif, 609 
Rcndemimt dc VlhUicc, 568 
Rcndcmcnt Propulsif, 560 
Ripifloucr, 585 
Remfort, 218, 420, 523 
Renfort de Chapeau, 100 
Renfo7't de Palanquin, 586 
Rcnfoi't dc Poiiit, 143 
Renfort dc Remplissage, 52 
Renfort dc Trou d'Homme, 
446 

Rcntric, 805 
Rcrntrcr, 506, 612, 816 
Rentrer Ics Avi7'ons, 403 
Rentrez, 359 

Renverse tie la Marie, 131 
Renverse^nent, 808 
Renverser, 28 
Reparations d^A^jariss, 182 
Reparations Provisoires, 764 
Ripartition d^Avaries, 25 
Bepires, 710 

Ripititour d^Angle de Barrs, 
337, 608 
Ripondre, 16 
Repoussoir, 223 
Reprendre, 268, 610 
Reprisailles, 689 
Reprise d V Envers, 28 
Rcscoussc, 682 
Riserve de Flottabiliti, 689 
Risistance d Vair, 8 
Risistancs de Carhne, 786 
Risistance d la Birive, 898 
Risistance de Frottement, 
682 

Risistance de Remous, 828 
Risistance Risiduaire, 689 
Risistance due aux V agues, 
830 

Ressac, 814 
Ressaut, 798 
Retard Biurne, 484 
Retenue, 31, 134, 314, 798, 
819 

Retenue de Basse Voile, 468 
Reteme de Gui, 79 
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Retenue de Mdt de Charge, 
198 

Retention Magnetique, 590 
Retenue de Bossoir, 186 
Retrait, 673 
Retrousser, 796 
Reveteincnt de Pont, 192 
Revij, 555 
Revolin, 234 
Rhumb, 543 
Rihord, 93 
Ride, 396, 597 
Rideau de Tente, 26, 675 
Rider, 651 

Ridins de Marie, 772 
Ridoir, 808 
Ridoir d Fourreau, 81 
Ridoir d Lanteme, 81 
Rigole, 836 
Ringot, 49 
Ripage, 662 
Ris, 583 

Ris Cunningham, 177 
Ris Diagonal, 32 
Ris d Filibre, 284 
Ris d Rouleau, 601 
Rises, 125 
Risette, 853 
Risque d’Allhge, 598 
Risque de Guerre, 831 
Risque Maritime, 447, 449 
Ristourne, 582 
Rivage, 671 
River sur Virole, 143 
Rivet, 598 

Rivet de Capitonnage, 671 
Rivet d Fdt Droit, 735 
Rivet d FUt Renfli, 760 
Rivet d Tite Bombee, 577 
Rivet d Tete Bouterollie, 691 
Rivet d Tite fraisie, 99 
Rivet d Tete Tronconique, 
517 

Rivetage, 599 
Rivetage en Chaine, 131 
Rivetage d Clins, 397 
Rivetage j^tanche d VEau, 
835 

Rivetage £jtanche au Pitrole, 
501 

Rivetage d Franc Bord, 105 
Rivetage d la Main, 322 
Rivetage Micanique, 439 
Rivetage Pneumatique, 542 
Rivetage en Quinconce, 862 
Rivet etcse Hydratdique, 351 
Riveur, 598 


Rivure, 599 
Robinet d’Arrit, 731 
Rocambeau, 791 
Rocambeau d’Ecoute, 143 
Rocambeau de Foe, 374 
Role d’ Appel, 718 
Role d'Appel auos Pastes 
d’Embar cations, 71 
Role d'appel aux Posies d’In- 
cendie, 258 

Role d'tlquipage, 21, 171 
Romaillet, 306 
Rompre, 122 
Rond, 219, 604 
Rose, 157 

Rose du Compos, 158 

Rose des Vents, 853 

Rotation, 809 

Rouanner, 581 

Roue d Aubes, 613 

Roue d Aubes Fixes, 573 

Roue d Aubes Articulees, 254 

Roue de Gouvernail, 722 

Rouelle, 602 

Rouf, 192 

Rouille, 614 

Roulis, 601 

Rousture, 512, 856 

Rousturer, 855 

Route, 168 

Route au Compaq, 157 
Route Corrigee, 168 
Route Magnetique, 441 
Route Moyenne, 791 
Route de Navigation, 396 
Route Vraie, 801 
Routier, 531, 787 
Rue de Chauffe, 729 


S^ilever, 141, 329, 837 
S^embosser, 14, 474 
Sable, 624 

Sable mouvant, 571, 662 
Sablier, 428 
Sablihre, 694 
Sabord, 547 

Sabord de Chargement, 1^ 
Sabord de Goupie, 295 
Sabord de Decharge, 281 
Sabord d’Etrave, 84 
Sabord de Lestage, 34 
Sabord de Soute, 147 
Sahorder, 635 
Sabot, 777 
Sac, 51, 551 
5ac d'Ecubier, 388 


Sac d’equipage, 636 
Safran, 608 
Saisie, 644 
Saisine, 308, 397 
Saisine dEmbar cation, 70 
Saisine d Ridoir, 349 
Saisir, 397, 734 
Salaison, 621 
Saler en Vert, 383 
Saleur, 621 
Salissure, 278, 620 
Salle de Reunion, 561 
Salle d Tracer, 471 
Salut, 204, 538 
Salut du Pavilion, 265 
Sangle, 308 

Sangle d’Emharcation, 52, 69 
Sangle au Metier, 751 
Sangle de Sondeur, 91 
Sans Bonification pour Temps 
Gagne, 281 
Sans Diference, 245 
Sans Nouvelles, 469 
Sapin, 258 
Sapin du Nord, 494 
Sapin de Norwege, 494 
Sargasse, 626 
Sas, 242 

Saucier, 524, 626 
Saum&tre, 88 
Sauter, 329, 662 
Sauvegarde, 73, 412 
Sauvegarde d’Aviron, 788 
Sauvegarde de Gouvernail, 
609 

Sauvetage, 139, 622 
Sauveteur, 623, 857 
Savate, 14, 694, 773 
Scaphandrier, 209 
Sder, 29 

Sciez Partout, 725 
Se mettre au plein, 309 
Se mettre sur, 756 
Seau d Escarbilles, 21 
Seche, 266 
Sechoir, 712 
Second, 135 

Second Charpentier, 121 
Second Maitre d’Equipage, 72 
Second Meca/rdcien, ^0 
Secteur, 642 
Secteur de Barre, 610 
Secteur de Claire Vote, 684 
Secteur Dangereux, 184 
Secteur de Visibility, 20 
Section Cylindrique, 710 
Sections longitudmales, 105 
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Sections Obliques, 201 
Sections transvcrsales, 711 
Segment Capable, 183 
Seiche, 642 
Selle de Calfat, 111 
Semaphore, 647 
Semelle, 670 

Semelle de Colombiers, 694 
Semella d’Etambot, 681, 694 
Senau, 693 
Senne, 642 

Senne d Coulisse, 566 
Senne droite, 46 
Senne Tourante, 566 
Senncur, 642 
Separateur, 720 
Serie Handicap, 320 
Serie Monotype, 503 
Serpentin de rcchaujjage, 333 
Serpentins de Rcchaujjage, 
759 

Serre de bancs, 597 
Serre-Bauquitre, 139 
SerrC’Bosso, 597, 654 
Serre de Cale, 342 
Serre de Cote, 676 
Serre d’Empatture, 59 
Serre-Gouttiiirc, 135, 359 
Serrer, 289, 320, 340, 734 
Serrer en Bonnette, 731 
Serrer la C6te, 349 
Serre, 738 

Serre d'Empdture, 766 
Service Contractuel, 163 
Service d'Ecoute, 576 
Service Hydrographique, 362 
Service de Surveillance des 
Glaces, 355 

Servomoteur de barre, 721 
Servomoteur sur barre, 720 
Sitie, 650 
Seuil, 210, 597 
Sextant, 651 
Shade Deck, 653 
Shelter Deck, 660 
Sidiral, 676 
Sifflet, 848 
Sifflet d Anche, 506 
Sifflet d Cloche, 51 
Sifflet Harmonique, 136 
Sifflet de Manoeuvre, 72 
Signal, 483 

Signal d^Alarme Radiotili- 
graphique, 574 
Signal d'approche, 17 
Signal atmosphdrique, 838 
Signal Auto-Alarme, 23 


Signal d*A ve rt issemen t , 1 26 
Signal dc Barre, 42 
Signal dc Boucc do Saiwet- 
age, 412 

Signal de Brume, 273 
Signal Gotier, 149 
Sigiial dc depart, 717 
Signal de Detreasc, 208 
Signal de Detrease Hadio- 
tvlegraphique, 575 
Signal d^Rchme, 427 
Signal ti Gra7ide Distance, 430 
Sigiial Horaire, 775 
Signal Horaire Radio-TeU' 
graphique, 575 
Signal d’indication du temps, 
838 

Signal dc Nuit, 490 
Signal Numvrique, 495 
Signal Particulicr, 556 
Signal Phonique, 698 
Signal de Piloie, 533 
Signal dc Po7't, 211 
Signal Postal, 443 
Signal de Poste, 55 
Signal pyrotccfmiqxic Very, 
822 

Signal RadioUUgraphique dc 
Securitd, 575 
Signal dc Remorque, 785 
Signal Sanitaire, 568 
Signal Sdmaphoriq^ic, 047 
Signal sous marin, 742 
Signaux d’ Entree et de Sortie 
de Port, 242 
Signaux de Marde, 772 
Signaux de Mauvais temps, 
733 

Signaux de mouvements de 
port, 787 

Signaux de Port, 324 

Sillage, 633, 640, 828 

Sillon, 289 

Sirdne, 680 

Skiff, 572, 682 

Slip de Cardnage, 449, 687 

Smack, 689 

Sole, 278 

Soleil Apparent, 19 
Soleil de Minuit, 466 
Soleil Moyen, 468 
Solstice, 695 
Sombrer, 278 
Sommier, 20, 92 
Son Bref, 671 
Son Prolongs, 557 
Sondage Acoustique, 8 


Sondage rn PBoile, 717 
Sonde, 404, 097, 098 
Sander, 123, 334, 696 
Sondes, 503 
Sondeur, 272, 405 
Sondeur Aroustique, 232 
Sojideiir Hydrostaiiqtio, 697 
Sortir du hassin, 815 
Soadure. d^Ayi'aJage, 755 
Soudurc Alurnim-'rhcrmique, 
766 

Soudurc d' Angle, 257 
Soudurc d'Ayigle Normak, 416 
Soudurc d'Angk Renjorede, 
287 

Soudurc d VArc, 234 
Soudurc Aiutogenc, 289 
Soudurc Automntique, 24 
Soudurc par Inmages, 667 
Soudurc en Bouchon, 541 
Soudurc bout d bout, 105 
Soudurc cn Chahw, 130 
Soudurc au Ckalumcau, 296 
Soudtirc a Clin, 257 
Soudurc CorUmui, 162 
Soudurc Discontinue Alter- 
ndc, 713 

Soudurc d Pranc-Bord, 106 
par Fusion, 289 
Soudurc Lcgdrc Continue, 416 
Soud\ir(i Manuclk, 446 
Soudurc Moritante, 822 
Soudurc d pas de Pdlerin, 
683 

Soudurc en Plafond, 610 
Soudure d Plat, 267 
Soudurc par Points, 707 
Soudure par Resistance, 690 
Soudure Surdlevd, 510 
Soudure en V, 679 
Soudure Verticale, 822 
Soudure en 217 
Soudurcs Alterndcs, 362 
Soufflage, 64, 218, 289 
Souillardure, 29, 588 
Souille, 222 
Soulagcr, 798 
Soupape d'Arrit, 731 
Soupape auxiliaire de prise 
d'eau, 339 

Soupape de Non-retour, 492 
Soupape Principale de Prise 
d'Eau, 444 
Souquer, 605 

Bouquet sur les Avirons, 403 
Sous-Affrhtement, 741 
Sous Palan, 280, 282 
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Sous Is V snt — UsTftps Local 


Sous le Vent, 8, 406, 407, 814 
Sous Voiles, 814 
Soute, 100 
Soute a Bag ages, 30 
Soute de Cale, 342 
Soute d, Combustible lAquide, 
286 

Soute aux Dipeches, 443 
Soute d’Entrepont, 810 
Soute fixe, 528 
Soute Laterals, 674 
Soute aux Poudres, 440 
Soute Provisoire, 763 
Soute de Reserve, 700 
Soute a Soieries, 677 
Soute Transversals, 172 
Soute aux Valeurs, 739 
Soute aux Voiles, 618 
Souter, 100 
Soutier, 797 
Spardeck, 700 
Specification, 701 
Spinnaker, 704 
Sphhre Celeste, 127 
Spruce, 709 

Stabilisateur Oyroscopique, 
315 

Stabilitd, 712 
Stabilit6 Dynamique, 231 
Stability Initials, 358 
Stability de route, 712 
Stabiliti Statique, 717 
StabiliH sous Voiles, 617 
Stable, 728 
Staries, 403 

Station quarantenaire, 568 
Station de Signaux, 677 
Steward, 728 
Stigmographe, 717 
Stoppeur, 110, 163, 693 
Stoppeur A Pied de Biche, 
409 

Stoppeur d Vis, 33 
Subricargue, 745 
Subrogation, 742 
Substitut, 689, 743 
Subvention, 743 
Subvention Postale, 443 
SuQon, 110 
Suction, 743 
Suintement, 839 
Sun Deck, 746 
Superstructure, 746 
Support, 176, 294, 730 
Support d*Arbre, 664, 739 
Support de Barrot Mobile, 
47, 326 


Support de Borne, 294 
Support en Caisson, 86 
Support Central, 127 
Support d'Embar cation, 71 
Support de FaUage, 466 
Support de Galiote, 326 
Support de Gouvernail, 608 
Support de Gui, 78, 79 
Support Lateral, 430 
Support de Mat de Charge, 
199 

Sur Varriere, 22 
Sur Varriere de, 1 
Sur Varriere du travers, 1 
Sur Cul, 106, 797 
Sur Lest, 33 
Sur Tite, 106 
Surbau, 327 
Surestarie, 197 
Surface des Ailes, 63 
Surface developpie, 199 
Surface Mouillee, 842 
Surface Projetee, 557 
Surface de Voilure, 616 
Surfret, 510 
Surjale, 278 
Surlier, 847 
Surliure, 848 

Surliure d Demi-Clefs, 841 
Surliure de Transfilage, 618 
Surpatti, 278 
Suroit, 698 
Surprime, 746 
Suspente, 569 
Synchronisme, 751 
Syzygie, 752 
Systhme solaire, 694 


Table de Diviation, 200 
Table de Loch, 427 
Table de Point, 791 
Tableau, 482, 752, 789 
Tablette, 191, 192, 685 
Tablette de Mdt de Charge, 
199 

Tablier, 607, 781 
Taches d^humiditi, 468 
Taillemer, 181, 252 
Talonner, 737 
Talonnihre, 681 
Talus, 688 

Tambour, 41, 147, 266, 613 
TamisaUle, 748 
Tampon, 541 
Tampon d*&cuhier, 329 
Tangon, 78 


Tangon de Bonnette Basse, 
750 

Tangon d'Embar cations, 693 
Tangon de Spinnaker, 704 
Tangon de Vent Arrihre, 848 
Tanguage, 536 
Tanguer, 536 
Tannage, 40, 760 
Tanvez, 83 
Tape Ajouree, 306 
Tape de Conduit d Charbon, 
147 

Tape de Dame, 674 
Tape d'Ecubier, 63 
Tape de Hublot, 675 
Tapecul, 183, 374 
Tapon, 70 
Taquet, 142, 144 
Taquet d’Amarrage, 190 
Taquet d'Amure, 579 
Taquet de Barrot, 47 
Taquet de Bitte, 62 
Taquet de Bout de Vergue, 
150 

Taquet de Choc, 73 
Taquet de Gouttiere, 738 
Taquet de Hauban, 594 
Taquet d’Hiloire, 326 
Taquet de Laificement, 370 
Taquet de Liure, 294 
Taquet d une Oreille, 20 
Taquet de Pied de Tolet, 776 
Taquet de Pont, 190 
Taquet de Suspension, 49 
Taquet de Toumage, 50 
Taquet de Vaigre, 342 
Taret, 448, 669 
Tarif de Pilotage, 632 
Tartane, 761 
Tas, 212 

Tas Pneumatique, 370, 542 
Tasseau, 142 
Taux d’Afiretement, 133 
Taux de Fret, 283 
Taxes de Tonnage, 779 
Taximetre, 526 
Teck, 762 
Telemetre, 579 
Telemoteur, 763 
Tempite MagnStique, 442 
Temps, 837 
Temps BoucM, 766 
Temps Corrigi, 165 
Temps ecoule, 234 
Temps Ford, 

Temps d Grains, 710 
Temps Local, 426 



Temps Moyeii — T mmmetteur 


Temps Moyen, 458 
Temps moyen de Greenwich, 
308 

Temps Sidiral de Greenwich, 
308 

Temp He, 732 
Tendelet, 68, 114, 773 
Teneur de Tas, 599 
Tenir, 714 
Tenir bon, 342 
Tenon, 764 

Tenon de Cheque, 332 
Tenon d’Emplcnture, 336 
Tente, 26 

Tenue d la mer, 637 
Terme, 675 
Terme de Benzon, 53 
Terre sous le Vent, 407 
Territoire Maritime, 461 
Tessure, 268 
Tite, 331 

THe d' Allonge, 774 
THe d^Alouette, 174, 397 
Tite d*Alouette Double, 216 
Tite de Bossoir, 186 
Tite de Cheval, 861 
Tite de Maure, 807 
Tite de Meche, 610 
Tite de Rivet, 599 
Tite de Varangue, 271 
Titiire, 331, 436 
Titiire de Tente, 693 
Teugue, 13, 473 
Thalweg, 766 

Thermomitre Enregistreur, 
766 

Thonnier, 805 
Tiens bon, 26 
Tille, 176 
Time Charter, 774 
Timonerie, 846 
Timonier, 569 
Tin de Construction, 382 
Tin Latiral, 68 
Tin Mobile, 459 
Tin d Sable, 624 
Tirage Ford, 274 
Tirage en Vase clos, 146 
Tirant d'Eau, 219 
Tirant d’Eau en Charge, 424 
Tirant d^eau de Comparti- 
mentage, 741 
Tirant d’eau Lige, 416 
Tirant d*Eau Maximum, 247 
Tirant d*Eau Moyen, 468 
Tireveille, 221, 446, 861 ’ 
Toile de Coton, 167 


dVrdres de Banc 


Toile de Fardagc, 120, 649 

Toile d Fils Multiples, 479 

7'oile d Fils Rotors, 811 

Toile d Fils Simples, 679 

Toile d Hamac, 319 

Toile de Jute, 103 

Toile dc Lin, 267 

Toile d Prolart, 760 

Toile d Voile, 115 

Tole dAbout, 105 

ToLe d Bord Tomh6, 266 

Tole de Bossage, SO 

Tole de Brise-Lames, 445 

Tole Chaudronnee, 289 

Tole Continue, 769 

Tole de Cote, 447 

Tole Cr6pin6c, 739 

Tole Diaphragme, 202 

Tole Doublantc, 218 

Tole Emboutie, 206 

Tole d Empreintes, 133 

Tole d!6tamhrai, 521 

Tole d’iltravc, 723 

Tale FaQonn&e, 253 

Tole fagonnee d chaud, 289 

Tole de Flam de Ballast, 447 

Tole Gauche, 811 

Tole Oouttihre, 738 

T6le Intercostale, 362 

T6de de Liure, 294 

Tole d Nervures, 592 

TSle Ondulde, 166 

Tdle Quille Extdrieure, 608 

T6le Quille Intcrieure, 369 

T6le de ragage, 130 

Tdle de Roulis, 831 

T6le de Sommicr, 611, 804 

Tdle Stride, 692 

Tdle Superieure, 692 

Tolet, 606, 767 

Tolet d Fourche, 69, 498 

Tomher, 226, 524 

Ton, 218, 455 

Tonnage Brut, 309 

Tonnage Net, 488 

Tonne de Ddplacement, 208 

Tonne de Jauge, 309 

Tonne de Portde, 777 

Tonneau d'AffrUement, 284 

Tonneau de Mer, 284 

Tonture, 067 

Tonture riglementaire, 716 
Torche, 266 
Torcher la Toile, 737 
Tornade, 782 
Toron', 735 
Toronnage, 402 
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Touage, 784 

Toucher, 783 

Toucc, 329, 630, 631 

Toiler, 382 

T online, 830 

Toulincr, 830 

Tour, 471, 700 

Tour dc Barra, 796 

Tour da.ns les Chatnes, 234 

Tour de Charffemeut, 424 

Tout Croise, 593 

Tour da Misc d qual, 807 

Tour Mnrt, 605 

Tour de Place, 807 

Tour plain, 605 

Tour de Role, 807 

Tomdiillon, 848 

TonrvUa de Fanaux, 83 

Touret, 585 

Tourvt d Aimidrc, 330 
Tonrmrntin, 277, 732 
Tourncr, 60 
Tonrnevirc, 463 
Touimiquat, 211 
Tours dans Ics Chainee, 

278 

Tours Croisds, 573 
Tourtenu de Poisson, 262 
Tons Hisques, 9 
Toute, 324 
Tracd d la Salle, 403 
Traaeur, 427 
Traceur da Route, 168 
Trait ExUricur de Hnblure, 
608 

Trait IntSrimre de Rablure, 
359 

Trait de Rablure, 672 
Trajcctoire, 733 
Tramail, 788 
Tramc, 839 
Tramp, 788 
Tramping, 789 
Tranche ties Machines, 439 
Trancheur, 705 
Transhor dement, 790 
Transhordeur, 266 
Trnnsbordeur d Passagers, 
522 

Transfilage, 369, 392, 691 
Transfiler, 691 
Trans formateur FUttingSTi 
862 

Transmetteur d^Ordres Af^ 
rihre, 210 

Transmetteur d^Ordtes de 
Barre, 722 » • 



TfcinsiTiettcuT d^Otdres J^lectirique — Veniv au Loj 


Transmetteur d*Ordres J&Zec- 
trique, 237 

Transmetteur d*Ordres aux 
Machines, 241 

Transmetteur d’Ordres de la 
Vigie, 432 

Transmission Directe, 205 
Transmission electro^magnit- 
ique, 238 

Transmission par engrenages 
reducteurs, 298 
Transmission Hydro-MecaU'- 
ique, 351, 352 
Transport, 790 
Transport par Alleges, 416 
Transport d Bestiaux, 126 
Transport de Bois, 773 
Transport de Fruits, 285 
Transport de Mineral, 505 
Transport de Viandes, 459 
Transporteur, 121 
Transporteur en Commun, 156 
Transports Maritimes, 636 
Travailler, 735 
Traverse, 173, 739, 861 
Traverse de Fausse Mkche, 
230 

Traverse de Qouvemail, 609 
Traversie, 521, 798 
Traverser, 260 
Traversier, 91 

Traversier Arridre, 5, 568, 
569 

Traversier Avant, 83, 277 
Traversihre, 263 
Traversin, 173, 174 
Traversin de Bitte, 172 
Traversin de Cale, 685 
Trifle, 701 
TrUucher, 373 
Trisillon, 333, 699, 856 
Tresse, 278, 649 
Tresse Carrie, 711 
Tresse Plate, 267, 323 
Tresse Ronde, 605 
Treuil, 850 

Treuil d Air Comprimi, 8 
Treuil de Bossoir, 72 
Treuil d bras, 170 
Treuil de Brasseyage, 88 
Treuil d Changement de 
Marche, 591 

Treuil de charhonnage, 147 
Treuil de dihalage, 830 
Treuil ilectrique, 237 
Treuil d Emhrayage d Fric- 
tion, 285 


Treuil d Engrenages Droits, 
710 

Treuil d Engrenages Helicoi- 
daux, 856 

Treuil d Escarbilles, 22 
Treuil Hydro-Electrique, 238 
Treuil d Marchandises, 121 
Treuil d Moteur, 478 
Treuil de Remorquage, 786 
Treuilliste, 851 
Trevire, 519 

Triangle de Position, 22 
Triangle de Tablier, 454 
Tringle de Drosse, 722 
Trinquette, 276, 277 
Trinquette Ballon, 34 
Triquage, 674 
Triquer, 634 
Trois-mdts barque, 768 
Trois-mdts carre, 287 
Trois-Mdts Goelette, 40 
Troisieme Mecanicien, 641 
Trombe, 834 
Trompette, 345 
Trompette d Anche, 583 
Tropique, 800 
Trou d'Air, 7 
Trou Alese, 582 
Trou Borgne, 63 
Trou d Charbon, 100, 147 
Trou du Chat, 436 
Trou de clef de mat, 256 
Trou d’Homme, 445 
Trou de Jauge, 813 
Trou de liure, 294 
Trou Poingonni, 564 
Trou de Rivet, 599 
Trous rectifiis, 250 
Trouvillaise, 184 
Trunk Deck, 801 
Tube d’Etamhot, 727 
Tube de Bondage, 698 * 

Tube de Sortie d^Arbre, 727 
Tuf, 804 
Tunnel, 653 
Turbine, 807 

Turbine d’&chappement, 246 
Turbine d Engrenages, 297 
Turbine d*i!vacuation, 246 
Turbine d Beactum, 581 
Tuyau d'Air, 7 
Tuyau de Ballast, 34 
Tuyau de Cole, 59 
Tuyau de Digazoge, S21 
Tuyau d^orgue, 635 
Tuyau de Sonde, 697 
Tuyautage de BaMast, 34 


Tuyautage de cale, 59 
Tuyautage de Mazout, 500 
Tuyautage de Vaporisation, 
691, 719 
Typhon, 811 
Typhus, 812 


Usages du Port, 179 
Usure, 837 


Va et Yient, 329 
Vactait, 311 
Vadrouille, 477 
Vague, 836 
Vague Sismique, 643 
V agues de VArriere, 727 
V agues Divergentes, 209 
Vague d'Etrave, 86 
V agues de Fond, 63 
Vagues Transver sales, 791 
Vaigrage, 126 

Vaigrage d Clair e-Voie, 700 
Vaigrage Diagonal, 201 
Vaigrage Plein, 145 
Vaigre, 126 

Vaigres de bouchain, 58 
Vaigres de Fond, 270 
Valet, 211 

Valeur Contribvtive, 163 
Valeur en Douane, 77 
Valeur non Dedouanee, 77 
Vallee, 819 

Vanne d Glissidre, 689 
Vapeur, 720 
Varangue, 270, 271 
Varangue Acculie, 597 
Varangue d^Arcasse, 789 
Varangue Basse, 654 
Varangue d Branchs Courte, 
671 

Varangue d Branchs Longue, 
429 

Varangue ConZinvs, 162 
Varangue Courte, 672 
Varangue Etanche, 834 
Varangue Intercostale, 361 
Varangue Pleine, 696 
Varangue Squelstte, 681 
Varech, 383, 641, 856 
Variatioin GSndrcde, 747 
Vase, 479, 678 
Vedette, 324 

Vedette de Eemorquoffej ^ 

V4lage, 112 

Venir au Lof, 155, 606 



Vent — Voyant 
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Ventf 851 
Vent Apparent, 17 
Vent Arrihre, 50 
Vent Contraire, 481, 494 
Vent Debout, 333 
Vent Devant, 359 
Vent Dominant, 554 
Vent &tesien, 244 
Vent Fait, 719 
Vent Fraichissant, 284 
Vent Frais, 739 
Vent Largue, 282 
Vent en Pointc, 628 
Vent Portant, 405 
Vent de Travers, 48 
Vent Vrai, 801 
Ventilateur, 66 
Ventilation, 821 
Ventilation Artificiclle, 460 
Ventilation Mixtc, 746 
Ventilation Naturelle, 482 
Ventilation par Refoulement, 
746 

Ventilation par Suction, 246 
Ventre, 44, 51 
Ventri^re, 459 
Vents Alizh, 787 
Verge, 14 
Vergue, 869 
Vergue Barrie, 173 
Vergue de Bonnette, 740 
Vergue de FUche, 292, 342, 
369, 708 

Vergue de Houari, 313 
Vergue Stake, 173 
Vergue d signaux, 677 
Virin, 368 

Virin de Retenue, 401 
Virin de Chasse, 717 
Virin de Poussie, 717 
Virine, 464 
Vernier, 822 
Vemis Marin, 700 
Verre Mort, 99, 187 
Verre de Pont, 192 
Verrine, 302 

Verrou HydrauUque, 401 
Verse, 714, 776 
Vertical, 73, 138, 822 
Verveux, 344, 791, 827 
Vice Propre, 368 
Vidange de Cale, 69 
Vide, 90, 812 
Vide d*Arrimage, 90 
Videlle, 338 
Vider, 33 
Vieux, 602 


Vieux Filin, 377 
Vieux Filin Blanc, 611 
Vigie, 433, 824 
Violon de Ris, 79 
Violons, 50, 256 
Virc-Lof, 192 

Vire-Lof de Trinquette, 276 
Vire-Virc, 569 
Virement du Vent, 329 
Virer, 333 
Virer do bord, 302 
Virer de Bord Vent Devant, 
753 

Virer cap pour cap, 861 
Virer au Linguet, 333 
Virer Lof Pour Lof, 837 
Virer lof pour lof en culant, 
86 

Virer d pic, 334 
Vircur, 368 
Virolc, 143 
Virure, 735 

Virure d’Airation, 7, 8 
Virure de Bouchain, 59 
Virure Bretonne, 704 
Virure de Carrcaxi, 668 
Virure de Fond, 82 
Virure de Galbord, 295 
Virure d^Hiloire, 773 
Virure de Liaison, 61 
Virure de Placage, 359 
Virure en Pointe, 227 
Virure de Revouvrement, 

608 

Vis d Bois, 70 
Vis de Pression, 139 
Vis de Rappel, 758 
Vis Tangente, 758 
Viseur Azimutal, 676 
Visibility , 824 
Visite, 747, 824 
Visit e de Douane, 371 
Visite Pyriodique, 528 
Visite de Reclassification, 

528 

Visiter, 610, 639 
Vit de Mulet, 304 
Vitesse d’amenie, 435 
Vitesse Commerdale, 649 
Vitesse Critique, 172 
Vitesse Bccnomique, 232 
Vitesse de Hissage, 342 
Vitesse de Houle, 836 
Vitesse Normale, 649 
Vitesse de Remorquage, 786 
Vitesse de Sillage, 829 
Vitesses Correspondantes, 166 


Vwier, 117, 263 
Voic dc Lancement, 401 
Voic de Lancement d Profil 
Courbe, 112 
Voile, 616 

Voile d Antenne, 398 
Voile Aurique, 275 
Voile Barrec, 173, 374 
Voile de Batturc, 593 
Voile d Bourcet, 437 
Voile d Bourcct d amure 
Fixe, 716 

Voile d Bourcct Gambeyant, 

205 

Voile de Cape, 732, 733 
Voile Carree, 711 
Voile de Chcbec, 650 
Voile d Corjie, 201 
Voile d dcmie-Antcnne, 

650 

Voile d'ktai, 718 
V oile d*etai dc Cape, 733 
Voile dc Fortune, 378 
Voile Goillctte, 702 
Voile de Jonque, 136 
Voile Latina, 308 
Voile LatUe, 45 
Voile d Livarde, 708 
Voile de Lougre, 437 
Voile de Lougre B6m6e, 32 
Voile de Lougre Fixe, 716 
Voile de Lougre Volante, 

206 

Voile de Senau, 702, 803 
Voile dc S6tie, 660 
Voile au Tiers, 437 
Voile Triangulaire, 373 
Voiles d*appui, 719 
Voiles de VAvant, 332 
Voiles n antes, 416, 690 
Voiles Maj cures, 638, 860 
Voiles SuppUmentaires, 

416 

Voilerie, 618 
Voilier, 618 
Vol, 766 
Volage, 764, 860 
Volant, 662 
VoUe, 678 
Volige, 44 

Volume de Carkne, 826 
Volute, 634 
Vodte, 167 
Voyage, 826 
Voyage d*Bssai, 796 
Voyage d* Inauguration, 442 
Voyant, 781 
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Waretaille — Zone de pilotage 


Waretaille, 311, 331 
Wherry, 847 
Warrant, 180, 211 


Yacht, 858 

Yacht de Course, 572 
Yacht de Croisihre, 176 
Yawl, 860 


Yawl-Canoe, 114 
Yawl-Goelette, 630 
Yole, 300, 376 
Yole de Course, 672 
Youyou, 204 


Zinith, 862 
Zero des Cartes, 132 


Zero des Marees, 771 
Zingage, 294 
Zodiaque, 862 

Zone des Calmes tropicaux, 
346 

Zone douaniere maritime, 180 
Zone de Franc-Bord, 281 
Z6ne Franche, 282 
Zone de pilotage, 532 




german index 


Ah und An, 498 
Ah und zu liegen, 716 
Ah Schiff, 247 
Abandon, 1 

Abandon Erkl’drung, 494 
Ahandonierung, 1 
Abandonklausel, 1 
Abankern, 815 
Abbaumen, 79 
Abbindehlock, 475 
Abhrechen, 122 
Ahhringen, 93, 585 
Ab damp f turbine, 246 
Ahdechseln, 712 
Ah drift, 223 
Abfahren, 49, 616, 650 
Ahfahrtsignal, 242, 717 
Abfahrtsort, 197, 543 
Ah f ahr t spunk t, 197, 543 
Ahfall, 498, 688 
Ahjallen, 251, 524 
Ahjallrohr, 635 
Abfallschutte, 295 
Ahfieren, 821 
Ahflammen, 91 
Ahgaskessel, 831 
Ahgasrohr, 821 
Abgelaichter Bering, 672 
Ahgeschnittenes Stuck, 678 
Ahgestempelter Verladwngs- 
schein, 28 

Abgewichelte Fldche, 199 
Abhalten, 48, 49 
Abhalter, 710 
AhkeiLen, 839 
Ahkippen, 776 
Abkreuzen, 141 
Ahladekonnossement, 665 
Ahladeplatz, 706 
Ablader, 283, 665 
Abladungshafen, 549 
Ablagen, 268 
Ahlauf, 399 

Ahlaufhahn, 310, 401, 715 
Ahlauf geriist, 400 
Ahlauf schlitten, 686 
Ahlauf schmiere, 400 
Ahlese Mikroskop, 466 
Ahlieferungssohein, 196, 210 
Ablieferungsklausel, 196 
Ahliegender Gang, 508 
Ahlds&nf 588 


Abmeldung, 677 
Ahmustem, 206, 524 
Abmusterung, 677 
Abnehmen, 44 
Ahnutzung, 837 
Abrinden, 40 
Ahreiten, 592 
Abrusten, 403 
Ahschdtzungsklausel, 6 
Abschlagen, 813 
Ahschlichten, 228 
Abschlieren, 687 
Ahschnuren, 403 
Absender, 161 
Absetzdock, 197 
Absetzer, 712 
Absetztank, 650 
Absolute Konterhande, 2 
Absoluter Total Verlust, 3 
Absperrhahn, 731 
Absperrventil, 731 
Abspringen lassen, 621 
Abstand, 536 
Abstauen, 137 
Abstecken, 813 
Abstoppen, 133 
Abstossen, 49 
j^hstutzen, 671, 777 
Abtakeln, 738, 816 
Abteilungsfaktor, 250 
Abteilungsladelinie, 741 
Abteilungsldnge, 741 
Abtreiben, 225, 616 
Abtrift, 407 
Abwasserbehdlter, 651 
Abweichung, 194 
Ahweichung vom Kurse, 200 
Abweichungsklausel, 200 
Abweichungsparallel, 208 
Abweiser, 607 
Abweitung, 197 
Abwrackung, 664 
Achter-Geie, 303 
Achteraus, 22 
Achteraussacken, 251 
Achterhrucke, 830 
Achterdeck, 568, 726 
Achterlastig, 106 
Achterlich von dwars, 1 
Achterlicher Wind, 282 
Achterliches See-Ubemeh- 
men, 547 


Achterliek, 6 
Achtersegel, 6 
Achter stick, 256 
Achtkant, 568 
Admiralitdtskoefizient, 4 
Adresskommission, 3 
Aerolith, 5 
Afbrassen, 87 
Agonische Linie, 6 
Ahming, 220 
Ahnlichkeitsgesetze, 402 
Ahoi, 7 
Ahorn, 446 
Akazienholz, 427 
Akromatisck, 2 
Akustisches Lot, 232 
Alannzeichen, 574 
Algen, 8 
Alhidade, 357 

Alte Vermessungs Metkode, 
96 

Alter, 502 
Altersschaden, 837 
Aluminium, 10 
Aluminium Farhe, 10 
Aluminium Folien, 10 
Am Grund, 7 
Am Wind, 145 
Ameris Bering, 302 
Amphidromien, 11 
An Bord, 2 

An Grund geraten, 309 
An und abliegende Plattung, 
356 

Anhandeln, 452 
Anbau, 17 
Anbohren, 635 
Anbrassen, 88 
Anbrechen, 93 
Anderhalhmaster, 384 
Anderthalhmaster, 183 
Aneroidbarometer, 15 
Anfakren, 277 
AnfangsstabUitdt, 358 
Angarierecht, 595 
Angreferocfeier Fingerling, 263 
Angel, 262 
Angelhoot, 419 
Angelfahrzeug, 344 
Angelfischerei, 420 
Angeliekte Beplankung, 651 
AngelkSder, 374 
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Angelleinjahrzeug^ 344 
Angelschnur, 262 
Angeschwemmtes Strandgut, 
372 

Anhaltung, 20 
Anhdngemotor, 507 
Anhohe, 36 
Anholen, 756 
Anholpart, 329 
Anker, 11 

Anker aujgchen, 839 
Anker hieven, 334 
Anker Katten, 123 
Anker lichten, 334 
Anker mit beiklappbarem 
Stock, 663 
Anker Station, 14 
Anker Talje, 14 
Anker Wache, 14 
Ankerarm, 20 
Ankeraufwindebaum, 261 
Anker auge, 248 
Ankerboje, 108, 474 
Ankerboj creep, 798, 840 
Ankerdavit, 13 
Ankerdeck, 13 
Anker jdsschen, 70 
Ankerfiue, 516 
AnkerflUool, 616 
Ankerflunke, 516 
Anker jutterung, 14 
Ankergeld, 13 
Anker geschirr, 310 
Ankergrund, 342 
Ankerhals, 768 
Ankerhamen, 734 
Ankerhand, 516 
Ankerkatt, 126 
Ankerkette, 13 
Ankcrketten klarieren, 142 
Ankerklv^e, 330 
Ankerkran, 13 
Ankerkreuz, 174 
Ankerlateme, 593 
Ankerlicht, 593 
Ankerlichtmaschine, 861 
Ankern, 14 

Ankem mit einem Spring, 14 
Ankerplatz, 12, 142 
Ankerring, 14 
Ankerschakel, 14, 326 
Ankerschajt, 14 
Anker achauf el, 12 
Ankerschlipper, 805 
Ankerschuh, 14 
Ankerspill, 13, 851 
Ankerspitze, 60 


Anherspring, 707 
Ankerstcin, 475 
Ankcrstock, 729 
Ankcrstopper, 593 
Ankertasche, 14 
Ankcrtau, 13 

Ankcrtaa Aufschicsser, 773 
Ankertclcgraph, 476 
A nk erw indc, 851 
Ankerzertifikat, 12 
Anlandchriicke, 396 
Anlasshehel, 717 
Anlaufen, 112 
Anlcgchajcn, 549 
Anliegen, 714 
Anliv gender Gang, 369 
Anliehen, 602 
Anluvcn, 155, 329 
AnmeUlung, 077 
Anmusterimg, 077 
Ann(ihcrung!i7'ccht, 595 
Anordnungdicht, 687 
Anpreicn, 317 
Anreissen, 581 
Ans Land, 22 
Ansatzatuak, 195 
A nachlagbindael, 600 
Anarfdagcn, 52, 086 
Ans'chlager, 686 • 

Amehlaglick, 332 
AnscMagskoHen, 686 
Ansohreibung, 757 
Anaohwdlung, 64, 712 
Ansegalungssignal, 17 
Ansegelungstonne, 636 
Ansetzen, 661 
Anatecken, 62 
Ansteuerungstonne, 261 
AnteiUPolice, 362 
Antenne, 16 
Antijdulnisfarbe, 16 
Antijoulingkompoaition, 16 
Antikorrosivekomposition, 16 
Antizyklone, 16 
Antun, 716 
Anthun, 783 
Antwortwimpel, 16 
Anweiaung, 9 
Anwucha, 278 

Anwuchaverhindemde Farhe, 
16 

Aphelium, 19 
Apogaum, 19 
Aquator, 765 
Aquatorialkahnen, 212 
Xquinoktial, 243 
Aquinoktialpunkte, 243 


Aqumoktialtidc, 243 
Aquivalc/ntvr Trligcr, 243 
AriUnnvtvr, 353 
Arhclten, 391, 735 
jArhvitslicht, 856 
Ai'hviisiage, 856 
Arbeitstalje, 436 
Arm, 345 
A7'7nirrcn, 445 
Armvnklar, 278 
Arrest, 20 

A 7'restie7'U7igsMau$el, 598 
Ai'zncikiste, 400 
Ascheaus7verfcr, 21 
Ascheejektnr, 21 
Ascheheissudnde, 22 
Ascheimer, 21 
Aschekiihel, 21 
Aschcnanalauj , 21 
Ascheachutte, 21 
AsaehtradcAtr, 816 
Asaekiiranzklauscl, 361 
Astrojiomiache Navigation, 
127 

Astronomiache Zeit, 22 
A8tro7W7niachcr Uorizont, 680 
Aatronomiaeher Tag, 22 
Aatronomiachea Fernrohr, 
862 

Aatronomiachea Orunddreieck 
Poldreicck, 22 
Atoll, 22 
Auf, 498 

ylw/ den Strand aetzen, 46 
Auf der PUckretae begrifen, 
344 

Auf Piemen, 496 
Auf und Nicdcr, 19, 672, 816 
Aufbanken, 36 
Aufbau, 746 
A^ifhaudeck, 746 
Aufhringen, 93 
Aufhringung, 117 
Aufbucht, 341 
AufhucMungsmoment, 341 
Aufdrehen, 749 
Aufentem, 402 
Auffieren, 155, 284, 717 
Auffriachender Wind, 284 
Aufgebanktea Feuer, 36 
Aufgehiaat, 23 
Aufgeien, 142, 329 
Aufgeriehenea Nietlock, 682 
Aufheiaaen, 748 
Aufhieven, 334 
Aufholen, 796 
Aufholer, 99, 796 
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Aujholleine, 798 
Aujkeilen, 839 
Aujkeilung, 512, 731 
Aujkimmung, 188 
Aujklaren, 141 
Aujklotzung, 66, 137, 188, 
542, 660, 731 
Aujklotzung Stutze, 29 
Aujklotzungwinkelf 738 
Aujkneifen, 543 
Aujkommen. 231, 511 
Aujkreuzen, 141 
AujkrimpeUf 28 
Aujkrimpender Wind, 29 
Aujiage, 681 
Aujlaujen, 309, 612 
Aujlegen, 403 
Aujmasstabelle, 499 
Aufnahme, 747 
Aufnehmung, 747 
Aujpackung, 512 
Aujpieken, 780 
Aufreiben, 581 
Aujrichte Krdftepaar, 595 
Aujrichtungsvermdgen, 595 
Aufriss, 657, 658 
Aujrollen, 813 
Aufschiessen, 151, 671, 773 
Aujschlagen, 815 
Aujschleppe, 688 
Aufschleppen, 585 
AujschlepphelUng, 449 
Aujschricken, 747 
Aujschlitzer, 712 
Aufschutten, 36 
Aufsegeln, 510 

Aujsteigende Bewegung, 334 
Aufsteigung, 628 
Aufsteigungs Unterschied, 21 
Auf$to3sen, 737 
Auftaljen, 84 

Aujtauchendes Keilstuck, 839 
Auftoppen, 150, 780 
Aujtriebskraft, 101 
Aufwallung, 747 
Aufwarterin, 728 
Aufweiten, 585 
Aujzug, 341 
Augbindsel, 605 
Auge, 152, 247 
Augenholzen, 248 
Augplatte, 248 
Augsplissung, 248 
Aus dem Dock holen, 815 
Ausbauchung, 266 
Ausbesserung, 589 
Ausbrechen, 90 


Ausbringen, 403, 614 
Ausdocken, 815 
Ausdrilckliche Garantie, 247 
AuLsdunung, 395 
Auseisung, 90 
Ausjahren, 403 
Ausfall, 276 
Ausjlaggen, 223 
AusjLaggen uber Masttoppen 
und Raanocken, 222 
Ausfracht, 508 

Ausjuhr Warenrechnung, 247 
Ausfuhrdeklaration, 242, 665 
Aus fuhrmani jest, 509 
Ausjuhrzoll, 247 
Ausgangschacht, 244 
Ausgehung, 1 

Ausgeschlossener Raum, 194 
Ausgestamtes Loch, 564 
Ausgesteckte Kettenldnge, 
631 

Ausgestecktes Ankertau, 630 
Ausgleichklasse, 320 
Ausgleichrennen, 320 
Ausguck, 174 
Ausguckmann, 433 
Ausgucktelegraph, 433 
Aicsguss, 295 
Aushalten, 837 
Aushdngen, 816 
Aushebung, 686 
Ausholen, 302 
Ausholer, 508 
Ausholring, 143 
Ausklarierung, 141 
Ausklarierungsattest, 141, 509 
Ausklarierungsschein, 789 
Auslage, 258 
Auslagen, 206 
Auslassen, 654 
Auslaujen, 566, 614 
Auslaujender Gang, 227 
Auslegen, 403, 579 
Ausleger, 78, 508, 509 
509 

Ausleger Kanu, 509 
Ausliejerungsschein, 283 
Ausmachen, 444 
33 

Auspechen, 524 
524 

Auspuffkessel, 831 
Auspufftopj, 479 
Ausrigger, 509 
797 

Ausrilstung, 508 
Ausrustung'Bassin, 263 


Aibsrustungdock, 263 
Ausrustungsnummer, 243 
Ausrustung, 243 
Ausrustversichemng, 508 

AitssflcAieTi, 226 
Ausschakeln, 816 
Ausscheren, 815 
Aussckiessender Vorsteven, 
578 

Aussckiessender Wind, 329 
Ausschifung, 206 
Ausschiffungskarte, 395 
Auschlag Jackstag, 52 
Ausschlingen, 816 
Ausschnitt, 304 
Aicsschdpjen, 33 
Ausschrapen, 543 
Ausschwingen, 750 
Aussenbeplankung, 509 
Attsseniorii Langsschiffsplan, 
508 

Aussenbordmotor, 507 
Aussendock, 503 
Aussenhajen, 508 
Aussenhaut, 660 
Aussenhautldngsspant, 660 
Aussenhautpjlock, 210 
Aussenkammer, 509 
Aussenkiel, 508 
Aussenkluver, 272, 508 
Aussenkluverbackstage, 272 
Aussenkluverbaum, 272 
Aussenkluver domper, 272 
Aussenkluver Stampjstag, 272 
Aussenliek, 6 

Aussenmeridianbreite, 246 
Aiissensteufin, 252 
Aussenstich, 509 
Jfiisserc Klinch, 509 
Aussere Spundungslinie, 508 
564 

Ausstechen, 821 
Ausstecken, 809 
At45s£raA:cn, 250 
Ausstrorrdujter, 246 
Austembrut, 176 
Austemkratzer, 511 
Austretende Flvgelkante, 273 
Ausmanderungsagent, 521 
Atiswanderungsschiff, 240 
Austofifeen, 581 

818 

Autoalarmapparai, 23 
Automatische Heulboje, 24 
Automatische Heultonne, 24 
Automatische Scktgeissung, 
24 
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Automatischer Feuermelder, 
259 

Automatischer Notruf, 23 
Avarage Klau^sel, 25 
Axial Variable Steigung, 27 
Azimiit, 27 
Azimuth Kompass, 27 
Azimutkreis, 27 


Back, 275 

Back hekommen, 757 
Backhatim, 593 
Backbord, 547 
Backhord Tonne, 549 
Backbrassem, 87 
Backdack, 275 
Backc, 134, 345, 433 
Backen tend Fullen, 28 
Backhalscn, 86 
Backholcn, 28 
Backlcgcn, 1, 31 
Backrding, 275 
Backschwabber, 712 
Backspierc, 503, 750 
Backstag Auslegor, 707 
Backstagweiso See, 508 
Backstagwind, 570 
Bagger, 222 
Baggerprahm, 345 
Baggorschute, 345 
Bagien Raa, 173 
Bagiensegel, 173 
Bai, 46 
Bafce, 46 
Bakengeld, 102 
Bakengelder, 46 
Bakentonne, 781 
Balance Ruder, 31 
Balance Luggersegel, 32 
Balancereff, 32 
Balancerefband, 32 
Balanziermaschine, 47 
Balanzierspant, 114 
Balken, 47 
Balkenbucht, 112 
Balkenkiel, 40 
Balkenknie, 47 
Balkenkopf, 47 
Balkenmallung, 417 
Balkenrost, 308 
Balkenstek, 774 
Balkhaken, 211 
Balkweger, 659 
Ballast, 33 

Ballast Ausschiessen, 813 
Ballast einrichtung, 34 


B alias tleitung, 34 
Ballastordcr, 728 
BallastpJorU, 34 
Ballastpmnpc, 34 
Ballastrohr, 84 
Ballastwassertank, 34 
kalian, 33 
Ballcnlndung, 33 
Ballcnladung inhalt, 33 
Ballon Flicger, 34 
Ballon 7'opscgcL, 34 
Ballonkluvcr, 34 
Ballonkluvcr T'opsegel, 34 
Ballonscgc.l, 34 
Bandsvl, 644, 650 
Bandselauge, 307 
Bandsellcinc, 644 
Bandsclschrauhc, 694 
Ba7ik, 36 
Bar alter ic, 41 
Bark, 39 
Barogramm, 40 
Barograph, 40 
Barometer, 40 
BarkschiJJ, 768 
Barhtakchmg, 40 
Barkunm, 573 
Barrc, 37 
Barrehajen, 40 
Barrclotso, 40 
Barresignal, 42 
Barretonne, 37 
Barrierenri'S, 42 
Barringsbalken, 71 
Basishafen, 716 
Bassin, 42 
Basttau, 151 
Bauch, 61, 100 
Bauchauf holer, 101 
Bauchband, 62 
Bauchbeschlag, 101 
Bauchdielen, 766 
Bauchen, 30 
Bauchgording, 101 
Bauchgordinghrille, 101 
Bauchgordingknehel, 101 
Bauchgordinglapp, 101 
Bauchseising, 101 
Bauchstropp, 101, 302 
Bauchstuck, 61, 271 
Baudock, 96 
Bauhelling, 688 
Bauholz, 437 
Baum, 78 

Baumaujholer, 782 
Baumbilgel, 79 
Baumdirk, 569 


Bnuynfoek Baum, 53 
Baunigalgcn, 204 
BaMmkriickc, 78, 79 
Baumkurre, 48 
Baujusahlvppnrtz, 48 
Batmitaljc, 70 
Baumt op p7umt , 560 
BamnwollstojJ, 167 
Baumwolltau, 1()7 
Baurisiko Police, 96 
Bauvorschrijt, 701 
Bcantivorten, 10 
Bcaufo7't Skala, 49 
Bcaufsichtigcr, 449 
Bchakung, 46 
Bcckcu, 087 
Bcdccktor Jlimmcl, 610 
Bcfahrungsahgnbem, 323 
Befesiigen, 731 
BcJeMigu7igskette, 474 
Bejestigmigsiau, 28 
Bcjdrdi rungsgeld, 207 
Befrachter, 132 
Bejraehtung, 5 
BcJrachtU7igsg(ibiihf, 94 
BefracMungskommission, 132 
Bejraoh Umgsmaklcr, 1^2 
Befrcimigsklausel, 245 
Bv.gren zim gsp lank v. , 447 
Bcgrermmgsw inkel, 82 
Behnltcndcr MagnetisTnus, 
600 

Bohauen, 48 
Bohaucncs Hotz, 338 
Behauencs It^mdholz, 180 
Bchauer, 137 
Beiboot, 204, 764 
Beim Wenden langsam eein, 
685 

Beim Winde, 106 
Befrachter, 283 
Beibleihen, 342 
Baibrassen, 87 
Beidrehen, 605 
Beiholer, 99 
Beilbrief, 96 
Bcilegen, 93, 334 
Beiliegen, 410, 802 
Beilieger, 374 
Beisegel, 416 
Beitknie, 276 

Beitragspfiichtiger Wert, 163 
Beizung, 530 
Bejahungafiagge, 6 
Bekalmen, 49 
Bekleiden, 452 
Bekleidete Blehtrode, 169 , 
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Bekleidetes Stahltauwerk, 
255 

Bekleidung, 420, 649 
Beklemmen, 692 
Bekneigen, 370 
Beladene Verdrdngung, 424 
Beladener Tiejgang, 424 
Beladenes Deplacement, 424 
Belader, 665 
Belastungskurve, 178 
Belegen, 50 
Belegklampe, 50, 126 
Belegknecht, 579 
BelegnageL, 50, 369 
Belegnagelband, 703 
Belegtrosse, 475 
Beleidigung , 783 
Bemastung, 456 
Benept, 53 

Benetzte Oberflache, 842 
Bemon Grenze, 53 
Beobachtete Hdhe, 497 
Beobachtung, 497 
Beplankung, 539 
Berechnete Hdhe, 801 
Berechnungsbreite, 471 
Bergeleistung, 139 
Bergen, 289, 348 
Berger, 623, 857 
Bergholz, 829 
Bergung, 139, 622 
Bergungsfahrzeug, 622 
Bergungskontrakt, 622 
Bergungsschif, 622 
Bergungsverlust, 622 
Bernstein, 10 
Berth Klausel, 55, 269 
Berthon Boot, 152 
Beruhren, 783 
Besahn, 374, 469, 470 
Besahnmast, 375, 470 
Besahn-Stagsegel, 470 
Besan, 225, 374, 469, 699 
Besan Oaffel, 699 
Besanmast, 225 
Besansegel, 374 
Besatzung, 171 
Besatzungsraum, 171 
BeschcLdigungsreparaturen, 
182 

Beschlagen, 289, 320 
Beschlagleine, 289, 636 
Beschlagnahmen, 644 
Beschlagseising, 296 
Beschleunigung, 2 
Beschleunigungsgebuhr, 207 
Beschmarten, 519 


Beschrdnkte Klasse, 590 
Besegelte Fracht, 208 
Besegelung, 616 
Besichtigung, 747 
Besichtigungsprotokoll, 129 
Besichtigungsschein, 129 
Besitzergreifung, 644 
Besondere Haverei, 521 
Bespicken, 769 
Bestdndige Brise, 719 
Besteck, 264 
Besteckkompaas, 791 
Bestimmen, 264 
Bestimmt, 82 
Bestimmungshafen, 54Q 
Bestimmungsort, 543 
Betakeln, 847 
Bating, 62 

Betinghalken, 173, 739 
Bating e, 593 

Betingschlag loswerfen, 813 
Betingschlag nehmen, 62 
Betingschlag verdoppeln, 215 
Betingsbalken, 172 
Betingshomer, 45 
Betingsknie, 62 
Betingstange, 493 
Betingstiltzplatte, 62 
Betonnung, 46, 101 
Betonnungssystem, 101 
Betriehszuschuss, 243 
Betriigerei, 41 
Bettung, 139 
Beutel, 76 
Beutelgam, 566 
Beutelnetz, 566 
Bewegliches Schaufelrad, 264 
Bewuhlen, 855 
Bezugsort, 715 
Biegemoment, 52 
Biegsames DraJitseil, 269 
Biegungsmoment, 52 
Bilge, 58 
Bilgeleitung, 59 
Bilgenwasser, 59 
Bilgepumpe, 59 
Bilgerohr, 59 
Bilgewasserdler, 500 
BUien, 105 
Bindfaden, 811 
Bindsel, 644 
Bindselgam, 644 
Bindselgut, 644 
Bindselleine, 319, 644 
Bindseln, 643 
Birmen Hintersteven, 359 
Binnenbefestigung, 359 


Binnengewdsser, 358 
Binnenhafen, 359 
Binnenkiel, 383 
Binnenkimm, 59 
Binnenkluver, 359 
Binnennock, 491 
Binnenschwert, 127 
Binnenspant, 592 
Binnenstich, 359 
Binnenvor Steven, 17 
Birkenholz, 61 

Bitumastik Emailleanstrick, 
62 

Blanke Elektrode, 39 
Blanko Konnossement, 63 
Blauer Peter, 67 
Blaufeuer, 67 
Blaulicht, 67 
Blei, 404 
Bleiben Bei, 715 
Bleikiel, 34 
Blende, 187 
Blendglas, 345, 357 
Blinde Hecktasche, 30 
Blinde Baa, 848 
Blinde Bake, 707 
Blinde Buderschaft, 25 
Blinder KreuzkopJ, 230 
Blinder Passagier, 734 
Blinder Baa Domper, 848 
Blinder Schomstein, 230 
Blindes Loch, 63 
Bhndlaufen, 572 
Blinkfeuer, 266 
Blitzableiter, 416 
Block, 64 

SZocA mit Beschlag im Ge~ 
hduse, 362 

Block mit EisenheschLag, 
366 

Block mit inneriHegendem 
Beschlag, 362 
Blockade, 65 
Blockauge, 49 
Blockhacke, 134 
Blockentonne, 51 
Blockherd, 21 
Blockkeepe, 631 
BlochmodeU, 66 
BlockroUenbuchse, 601 
BZwf, 67 
BlzLsJeuer, 266 
Bo, 710 
Bocfc, 657, 859 
Bockstange, 658 
Boden, 81 

Bodenbeplankung, $1 
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Bodenbeplattung, 81 
Bodenbeschlag, 656 
Bodengang, 82 
Bodenlinie, 42 
Bodenstilck, 270 
Bodenventil, 221, 636, 640 
Bodenventilstdpsel, 210 
Bodenwegerung, 126, 270 
Bodenwrange, 270, 271 
Bodmerei, 81, 590 
Bodmer eibricf, 82 
Bodmereipjandrcchtf 82 
Bodmer eiprdmie, 449 
Bogenstitck, 20, 92 
Bohle, 133 

Bohlwerksgelder, 639 
Bohrassel, 308 
Bohrer, 225 
Bohrwurm, 448, 669 
Bdig, 710 
Bojanker, 474 
Boje, 101 
Bojenlicht, 412 
Bojereep, 102 
BojcstropPf 102 
Bokliggetj 694 
Bollstein, 607 
Bolzen, 75 
Bonnet, 77 
Boot, 68 

Bootbeihilfer, 70 
Bootdeck, 69 
Bootfahren, 70 
Bootfuhrer, 169 
Bootkleid, 69 
Bootsbauer, 68 
Bootsbaum, 593 
Bootsheihilfe, 68 
Bootshezug, 707 
Bootshrok, 52, 69, 308 
Bootsdavit, 69 
Bootsdolle, 767 
Bootsfass, 90, 833 
Bootsfisch, 618 
Bootsgalgen, 71 
Bootsgast, 496 
Bootshaken, 70 
Bootsklampe, 68 
Bootskompass, 69 
Bootskrabher, 70, 308 
Bootslack, 700 
Bootsmann, 71 
Bootsmanns Maat, 72 
Bootsmannschajt, 71 
Bootsmannshellegat, 71 
Bootsmannspfeife, 72 
Bootsmannsstuhl, 71 


Bootsmannsvorratskammcr, 

71 

Bootsmandver, 69 
Bootmagcl, 70 
Bootspflock, 70 
Bootspjropfen, 70 
BooUrollc, 71 
BooUachraubc, 70 
Bootssonncnscgel, 773 
Bootaatandcr, 71 
Bootsstaiion, 71 
Bootstalkenldufcr, 69 
Bootfitaljc, 72 
Bootstank, 102 
Boatataxi, 312 
Bootstcurer, 169 
Booistropp, 71 
BooUubimg, 69 
Bootswinde, 72 
Boutszelt, 68, 114 
Boottopfjarbc, 79 
Bordempfaxigsschcin, 457 
Bordjunker, 575, 854 
Bordkran, 190 
Bordleiste, 829 
Borduhr, 669 
/iore, 80 

Borgpardune, 554, 791 
Borgtau, 554, 662 
Borgwant, 554 
Bdsahungswinkel, 16 
Brack, 88 
Brackwasser, 88 
Braii, 83 
Bramscgel, 781 
BramsegelkiXhlte, 780 
Bramsegckbrm, 780 
Bramstdnge, 781 
Bramwanten, 781 
Brandrolle, 258 
Brandung, 746 
Brandungsboot, 746 
Brandungstag, 746 
Brandungswcllcn, 90 
Brassarm, 87 
Brasshaum, 87 
Brasschenkel, 88 
Brasse, 87 
Brasaen, 87 
Brassenw^mcZe, 88 
Bratapill, 580 
Bratapillbeting, 121 
Braver Weatwind, 89 
Breakdown Klauael, 90 
Brechsee, 90 
Brechwasaer, 91 
Brechwasaerplatte, 445 
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Brcidel, 792 
Brea, 183 
Brciltua, 184 
Breitheil, 93 
Brcitc, 47, 398 
Brcitc Jilr Register, 586 
Brcitc iiber Alles, 247 
Brcitc gang, 63 
Brcitcnkoxnplcment, 152 
Brcitcnparallcll, 138, 518 
Brcitcmintcrschied, 203 
Brcitcr Bug, 74 
Brcitcrhaltung, 686 
Breites Mctazentrxm, 791 
Brcitjock, 272, 473 
Brcitwimpel, 93 
Brcmsschild, 453 
Brvmspfcrdcstdrke, 654 
Brcnncn, 91 

Brcnnkraftmaschine, 203 
Brcnnlil, 286 
Brcnnp'unkt, 259 
92 

Briggsehoner, 030 
Briggscgcl, 609 
Bna<j, 423, 701, 774 
Brillenlcgel, 701 
Bringuehallc, 333 
Brise, 92 
Brooke, 838 
Bro/b, 682 
Brokmatte, 52 
Bronze, 04 
Brook, 751 
Brookgoitau, 769 
Brotwinner, 597 
Br otwinner spier e, 697 
Bruch, 90 
Bruckenhau, 92 
Bruckcnbuch, 192 
Briickendock, 92 
Bruckenhaua, 92 
Brunnen, 69, 840 
Brunncndeck, 841 
Bruatholz, 181 
Bruatlcine, 91 
Brutto Charter, 309 
Bruttojracht, 309 
Bfuttoraumgehalt, 309 
Brutto-Tonnengehalt, 309 
Bilchsenlaschung, 87 
Bucht, 46, 67, 83, 169, 239, 
261, 579 

Buchtapleiaaung, 346 
Buckelig, 300 
BUckling, 324, 385 
Bug, 331 
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Bug Dwarstan, 83 
Bug Fullstuck, 234 
Bug und Heck Vertauung, 
274 

Buganker, 83 
Bugaufklotzung, 83 
Bugaufklotzungplatte, 83 
Bugband, 84 , 91 
Bughefestigung, 84 
Bugbeplattung, 84 
Bugel, 793 
Bugelhamen, 566 
Bugfender, 83 
Bugfigur, 256 
Bugflagge, 368 
Buggording, 101 
Buggording Spann, 101 
Bugklampe, 83 
Bugleine, 84 
Buglippe, 83 
Bugmann, 84 
Bugpforte, 84 
Bugpumpe, 332 
Bugriem, 84 
Bugruder, 84 
Bugsente, 325 
Bugspriet, 84 , 294 
Bugspriet Eselshaupt, 85 
Bugspriet-Beting, 85 
Bugsprietbett, 85 
Bugsprietbettung, 85 
Bugsprietbilgel, 633 
Bugsprietsurring, 294 
Bugsprietwuhling, 294 
Bugspring, 277 
Bugstag, 85 
Bugwelle, 86 
Buhne, 308 
Buk, 100 
Bukbandsel, 101 
Bukslapp, 101 
Buleine, 83 
Bulien, 83 

Bulienspriet, 83 , 700 
Bulin, dZ 
Bulinenlagel, 83 
Bulkladung, 97 
Bullauge, 99 , 187 
Bullentau, 79 
Bulschleine, 32 
Biin, 263 
Bund, 681 
Bundgam, 551 
Bunker, 100 
Bunker Deckel, 100 
Bunker anker, 100 
Bunkergat, 147 


Bunkerklausel, 100 
Bunhem, 100 
Bunkerschacht, 147 
Bunker schutte, 147 
Bunkerschuttloch, 100 
Bunkerstutze, 100 
Bunkertur, 147 
Bunnschiff, 840 
Bilrgerliche Zeit, 139 
Burgerlicher Tag, 139 
Busch, 104 
Buschjender, 600 
Butluv, 99 , 707 
Buttleine, 319 


Cancelling Klausel, 113 
Cantilever-Bauart System, 
114 

Cat Takelung, 125 
Cat Yawl, 126 
Centrifugal Pumpe, 128 
Cesser Klausel, 129 
Charter, 133 
Charterer, 132 
Chartergeld, 132 
Charterpartei, 133 
Chartersatz, 133 
Chef-Ingenieur, 548 
Chinesisches Duggersegel, 136 
Cholera, 137 

Chronometer nach Stermeit, 
676 

Chronometergang, 138 
Chronometerfoumal, 138 
Clubflagge, 146 
Cockpit, 150 
Commodorestander, 93 
Contraruder, 163 
Costonisches Kunstfeuer, 166 
Cotleine, 151 , 222 
Courtage Klausel, 94 
Cumulus, 176 

Cunningham Patent Reff, 177 
Cypresse, 181 


Dock, 710 

Dachsparrenhohs, 173 
Dallen, 531 
Dammriff, 42 
Dampferwege, 396 
Dampfeuer-Loschleitung, 719 
Dampgording, 704 
Dampjheissungsstrmge, 759 
Dampfklappe, 183 
Dampfiein^, 684 


Dampfrudermaschine, 720 
Dampfschiff, 720 
Dampf spill, 719 
Dampfsteuerapparat, 720 
Datumgreme, 185 
Dau, 200 
Daubenholz, 718 
Davit Halslager, 185 
Davit Klampe, 185 
Davit augplatte, 186 
Davitbrasse, 185 
Davitgeie, 185 
Davitkopf, 185 
Davitlagerbock, 185 
Davitspur, 185 
Davitstdnder, 185 , 186 
Deck, 189 
Deckanstrich, 193 
Deckbalken, 189 
Deckhand, 91 , 191 , 192 
Deckbeplankung, 193 
Deckbeplattung, 193 
Deckbolzen, 189 
Deckfenster, 683 
Deckglass, 192 
Deckguter, 190 
Deckhandpumpe, 320 
Deckhaus, 192 
Deckhiljsmaschinen, 189 
Deckholzschraube, 189 
Deckklampe, 190 
Deckkluse, 131 , 193 
Deckkran, 190 
Deckladung, 190 
Decklast, 190 
Decklaus Sullplatte, 348 
Decklinie, 192 
Deckloch, 635 
Decklog, 755 
Decknotizen, 192 
Deckoffizier, 193 
Deckraufe, 712 
Decksbelag, 192 
Deckschraube, 189 
Decksfahrgast, 193 
Deckshohe, 191 
Deckslangsspant, 192 
Decksmann, 191 
Decksnagd, 193 
Deckspassagier, 193 
Decksprunglinie, 657 
Decksteward, 193 
Deckstopper, 163 
Deckstutze, 193 
Decktalje, 194 
Decktrdger, 191 
Decktreppe, 192 
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Deckvcrschraubung, 193 
Dcckvorriitc, 193 
Dcckivorp, 194 
Deckiorange, 191 
Deficiency Klausel, 190 
Dejormation des Quer- 
schnittes, 573 
Deich, 36 
Dcichsel, 5 
Deining, 749 
Dcklination, 194 
Deklination Busole, 194 
Deklinationskreis, 518 
Delivery Klauselt 196 
Delta, 196 

Deplaccmcnts Vdlligkeits- 
grad, 66 

Deplacementschwerpunkt, 128 
Deplacementskocjfizient, 65 
Deplaccnientshnrvc, 207 
Deplacementsskala, 207 
Deplaccmentstonne, 208 
Depression, 204, 800 
Derivationswinhel, 223 
Desertion, 199 
Destillierapparat, 245 
Detachierapparat Boot Slip- 
vorrichtung, 206 
Deutel, 795 
Deviation, 200 
Deviationshoje, 750 
Deviationsklausel, 200 
Deviationstabelle, 200 
Diagonalband, 201 
Diagonalbauart, 201 
Diag'onalgehauter Schott, 201 
Diagonalknie, 182 
Diagonalschiene, 201, 592 
Diagonalschienen, 201 
Diagonalwegerung, 201 
Diamantknoten, 201 
Diamantplatte, 201 
Dicht am Lande halten, 
349 

Dicht am Winde halten, 

349 

Dichtung, 296 
DichtungsfL&che, 263 
Dickes Wetter, 766 
Diebstahl, 766 
Diele, 189 

Dienstgeschwindigkeit, 649 
Dienstpjerdestdrke, 649 
Dienatunfdhig, 206 
Dienstzeit, 796 
DieseWl, 203 
Diesig, 469 


DiJJcrerttialJlasch rnzug, 538 
Dingi, 204 
Diopter, 670 
Diopirisches Feuer, 204 
Dip pen, 204 

Dippende Lnggersegvl , 205 
Dirvktcr Antrich, 205 
DirkUinjer, 119 
Dispaahe, 26 
Dispacheur, 3 
Dispachkrung, 25 
Dispatchgcld, 207 
Distansfracht, 208 
Divcrgierc7ide W alien, 209 
Dock, 42 

Dockarbeitar, 210 
Docken, 209, 210 
Dockgchiihr, 56 
Dockgcld, 210 
Dackhaupt, 211 
Dochmeister, 210 
Dockschleppcr, 211 
Docksignal, 211 
Docksohlc, 17 
DocMclegraph, 210 
Dochtwicke, 107 
Doldrums, 212 
DoUbaum, 313 
DoUbord, 366, 831 
DoUe, 606, 767 
Domperkette, 335 
Donkey, 213 
Donkeykcsscl, 213 
Donkoymann, 213, 834 
Donkeypumpc, 213 
Doodshoft, 333 
Doppel-Ausleger Kanu, 216 
Doppelboden, 216 
Doppelbodendecke, 769 
Doppelboot, 216 
Doppelender, 216 
Doppelfarbige Daterne, 166 
Doppelglas, 61 
Doppelhaken, 144 
Doppelhaut, 218 
Doppelkanu, 215 
Doppelknie, 717 
Doppelmaaten, 303 
Doppelpaddel, 216 
Doppelpart, 67 
Doppelpeilung, 278 
Doppelpollem, 474 
Doppelring, 301 
Doppelruderig, 216 
DoppelatUnder, 103 
Doppelt Einholen, 462 
Doppelte Auflanger, 216 


Doppcltc Befestigung, 216 
Doppelte cmscheibige Taljc 
313 

Doppelte Marsscgel, 217 
Doppelte Srhlinge, 33 
Doppelte Slcertalje, 217 
Doppelte Talje, 217 
Doppelte Verhohung, 216 
Doppelter Fallrcepsknoten 
217 

Doppelter ITakcnschlag, 216 
Doppelter Hollander, 215 
Doppelter Pfahlstich, 284 
Doppelter Schaucr7nannskno 
ten, 217 

Dtippelter Schildknoten, 441 
Doppelter SehntetuHek, 217 
Doppf'ltes JoUenttm, 217 
Doppelung, 218 
DoppelimgspUittc, 218 
Doppel werthestimmung, 221 
Dbppei'^, 509 
Dorseh Sclinur, 151 
Dory, 213 

Downtan Pumpc, 219 
Dr agger, 306 
Drahikneijer, 864 
Drahtleino, 864 
Drahtnetz, 854 
Drahttauwerk, 854 
Drahtsail, 854 
Dnihiscilstropp, 854 
Drahtstopper, 854 
Drainagehrunnen, 744 
Draussen, 498, 499 
Dreganker, 300 
Dregg Anker, 220 
Dreggcn, 749 
Dregtau, 749 
Drehachse, 638 
Drehdavit, 604 
Drehknuppcl, 866 
Drehreop, 772 
Drehreepblock, 772 
Drehen, 328, 329 
Drehfenster, 604 
Drehfeuer, 591 
Drehflilgelschraube, 690 
Drehknilppel, 333 
Drehkreisdurohmesser, 258 
Drehpunht, 638 
Drehreff, 601 
Drehscheibe, 809 
Drehungakreis, 808 
Drehvorrichtung, 368 
Drehwade, 666 
Dreih^inmaat, 798 
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Dreieckiger Wolkenraper, 

684 

Dreieckiges Bootsegel, 672 
Dreieckiges Segel, 373 
Dreifache Beplankung, 795 
Dreifarhenlaterne, 797 
Dreiinselschiff, 768 
Dreikant Raatoppsegel, 709 
Ereikanttoppsegelf 292, 374 
Dreimast Gaffelschoner, 764 
Dreimast Toppsegel, 444 
Dreimastbark, 768 
Dreimastschoner, 40 
Dreischeibiger Block f 796 
Dreischeibiger Gien, 795 
Dreitankschifff 810 
Drempel, 211 
Drift, 223 
Driftfahrt, 223 
Driftstromung, 223, 224 
Droogte Plate, 670 
Druckfidche, 249 
Drucklager, 769 
Drucklager Nische, 770 
Drucklilfter, 246 
Druckluftgetriebene Winde, 
8 

Druckliiftung, 746 
Drucklagerwelle, 770 
Dschunke, 378 
Dubel, 795 

Dub el Zylinderzapfen, 218 
Dublieren, 214 
Dwc/ii, 735, 770 
Duchtenweger, 697 
Duchtknie, 770 
Dukdalben, 212, 531 
Dumpen, 638 
Dunnes Tauwerk, 690 
Dunung, 749 
Dunnung, 768 
Dunst, 331 
Dunstig, 331 
Durchbolzen, 366 
Durcheinanderlaufende Sea, 
161 

Durchfahrt, 482 
Durchjuhr, 789 
Durchgangkonnossement, 769 
Durchgehen, 166 
Durchgendhte Naht, 473 
Durchgesegelte Btrecke, 186 
Durchholen, 686 
Durchkaien, 314 
Durchlaujende Bodenwrange, 
162 

Durchlaufendc Platte^ 769 


Durchlaujende Schweismng, 
162 

Durchlaujendes Aufbaur 
schiff, 159 

Durchlaujendes Mittelkielr 
schwein, 769 
Durchliegen, 716 
Durchmesser des Evolutions- 
kreises, 755 
Durchsacken, 616 
Durchsackungsmoment, 616 
Durchschlag, 223 
Durchscheren, 689 
Durchschl&asen, 426 
Durchschnittene Bodenr 
wrange, 361 

Durchstehendes Konnosse^ 
ment, 769 
Durchstdb&m, 611 
Durchsuchen, 611 
Durchsuchung, 639 
Durchsuchungsrecht, 596 
Durchverbolzung, 769 
Dusenschraube, 673 
Dwars Ab, 1, 2 
Dwars Wegtreiben, 169 
Dwarsjeste, 91 
Dwarsholz, 174 
Dwarslatte, 173 
Dwarssalingen, 174 
Dwarsseegang, 47 
Dwarsstutze, 91 
Dwell, 323 

Dynamische Stahilitdt, 231 


251 

Ebbelinie, 435 
Ebbemarke, 435 
Ebbstrom, 232 
Ebbstromung, 232 
Ebbetor, 232 
Echolot, 232 
Eiche, 496 
Eichel, 2 

Eierkauschen, 333 
Eigentumszertijikat, 129 
Eimerbagger, 95 
Einabteilungschiff, 502 
Einbaum, 229 
Einbootungsdeck, 239 
672 

Einnehmen, 68 
Elective PjerdestSrhe, 234 
Effektiver Slip, 801 
Eilgeld, 207 
Einbindenf 808 


EindecksckiE, 679 
Einjache Verbolzung, 679 
Einjacher Boden, 679 
Einjacker Hakenschlag, 63 
Einjacher Klappldujer, 679 
Einjacher Marssegel, 679 
Einjacher Schotenstek, 658 
Einjacher Taljereepsknoten, 
829 

Einjahrt, 359 
Einjahrtkajen, 549 
Einjahrtsignal, 242 
Einjell, 805 

Einjuhrdeklaration, 242 
Einjuhrkosten, 365 
Einjuhrmanijest, 365 
Einjuhrzoll, 356 
Eingungsdeklaration, 242 
Eingungsexpedient, 582 
Eingungspjorte, 295 
Eingehogener Spant, 53 
Eingeeist, 354 
Eingeengt, 55 

Eingejugter Fingerling, 263 
Eingeschlossene Baiime, 145 
Eingeschlossen, 490 
Eingestossen, 734 
Eingesogenes Bauchstuck, 597 
Einhalten, 561 
Einhingemasche, 262 
Einkeitsklasse, 503 
EinJiheitsklasse Boot, 502 
Einheitskopjniet, 517 
Einholen, 328, 605 
Einholer, 358 
EinMarierung, 141 
EinklarieruTigsattest, 141, 365 
Eiriklarierungtag, 186 
Eirdaujen, 566, 612 
Eirdaujendes Bugspriet, 613 
Einlegedeckel, 675 
Einlegen, 816 
Eirdoten, 712 
Einmalige Fahrt, 798 
Einmausen, 478 
Einplattiges Ruder, 128 
Eznpokeln, 177 
Einriemen, 359 
Einsalzer, 621 
Einschakeln, 653 
Einscheibiger Block, 678 
Einsckiffen, 663 
Eimchiffung, 239 
Einschlag, 839 
EinscMagm, 718 
Einschleicher, 734 
EimidareibeTi, 723 
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Einschutz, 839 
Einskuller, 572 
Einstrich, 647 
Einstuj-Gleitboot, 679 
Eintauchendes Keilstuck, 839 
Eintretende Fliigclknnte, 405 
Einwanderungskommissdr, 

356 

Einwdrts gebogene Krulle, 
60 

Einziehbares Bugspriet, 613 
Eimiehender Liifter, 219 
Einzigruderig, 678 
Einziger Paddel, 679 
Eishank, 512 
Eisenbahnfdhre, 788 
Eisenbahnjahrschiff, 788 
Eisberg, 353 
Eisblink, 63 , 353 
Eisbrecher, 354 
Eisbruch, 189 
Eisbunker, 355 
Eisdoppelung, 355 
Eisenblech, 658 
Eisenbetonschiff, 587 
Eisenbiigel, 211 
Eisenholz, 365 
Eisfeld, 355 
Eisgang, 239 
Eisgurtd, 355 
Eishocker, 350 
Eiahugel, 350 
Eisklausel, 355 
Eismeldedienst, 355 
Eispatrouille, 355 
Eisraum, 355 
Eisschild, 658 
Eisschollenberg, 270 
Eisstopfung, 512 
Eisverstdrkung, 355 , 795 
Ekliptik, 232 
Elastischer Boden, 246 
Elektrische Ladewinde, 237 
Elektrisch-Hydraulische 
Ladewinde, 238 
Elektrisck-Hydraulische 
Steuervorrichtung, 238 
Elektriacher Antrieb, 235 
Elektrischer Log, 235 
Elektriacher Steuerapparat, 
235 

Elektriacher Telegraph, 237 
Elektrode, 237 
Elektrolyae, 238 
Elektromagnetische Kup- 
plung, 238 
Eiger, 263 


Elliptisches Heck, 238 
Elcmentarcreignisse, 3 
Empf anger, 161 
Empfangskonnossement, 582 
Employmeniklauscl, 240 
Endglicd, 240 
Endlujtkastcn, 240 
Endschott, 240 

Engine Order Telegraph, 237 
Englischer Fallreepsknotcn, 
216 

Entern, 67 
Entfernen, 329 
Entfernungsfiagge, 2 
Eritfcrnungsmcsacr, 570 
Entflammungspunkt, 266 
Entgasung, 296 
Entgasungsaitest, 296 
Entgasungsleitung, 822 
Entlangscgeln, 579 
Entlassungsschein, 128 , 206 
Entmastet, 206 
Entrattung, 198 
Entrattungsschem, 108 
Equipage, 171 

Erbauung unter Aufaicht, 701 
Erdanker, 476 
Erdmeridian, 765 
Erdndhe, 527 
Erddl, 529 
Erdpol, 765 
Ergreijungarecht, 596 
Erhdhte Pole, 238 
Erhdhtea QuarterdcckschiS , 
578 

ErhShung, 597 
Erhdhtea Quarter-Deck, 578 
Erhdhtea Vordeck, 577 
Erleichtem, 415 
Erleichterter Spant, 415 
Erleichterwngaloch, 415 
Erreichen, 255 
Erste Wache, 260 
Erster Maachinen Aaaiatant, 
260 

Erster Meridian, 555 
Erster Vertikal, 555 
Erwachaenea Rundholz, 311 
Erzschiff, 506 
Eache, 21 
Eaelshaupt, 454 
Eakorte, 164 
Eatrope, 686 
Eteaiacher Wind, 244 
Etmal, 186 , 483 
Expanaionsfalt, 246 
Expansionaluke, 246 


Expansionsschacht, 246 , 247 
Expedient, 121 
Export Bonifikation, 221 
Exzcntcrhcbcl-S topper, 409 
Exzentrizitdtsfehlcr, 232 


Fabrikmdssig gebautes 
Schiff, 249 
Fabrikschiff, 250 
Fdcherplatte, 177 , 249 , 314 
Fdchenvinkel, 772 
Fadcn, 253 
Fahnc, 155 
Fahrbar, 485 
F'ahrboot, 256 
Fdhrc, 255 
Fahrnn, 612 
Fahrgast, 521 
Fahrgastschiff, 522 
Fahrgcschwindigkeit, 649 
Fdhrmann, 833 
Fahrrinnc, 131 
Fahrstabilitdt, 712 
Fahrstreckmaktionaradiua, 
175 

Fahrt, 332 , 521 , 640 , 836 
Fahrt bekommen, 255 
Fahrthegrcnzungklausel, 787 
Fahrtflaggo, 67 
Fahrtlateme, 613 
Fahrtprdmicn, 486 
Fahrtrouten, 396 
Fahrtstdrungalampcn, 404 
Fahrttilchtigkcit, 485 
FahruntUchtigkeit, 816 
Fahrwasser, 251 
Fahrwasaerkanal, 131 
Fall, 319 , 578 
Fallhaljc, 319 
Fallgien, 319 
Fallrcep, 295 
Fallrcepaknopf, 446 
Fallrcepsknoten, 201 
Fallreepsleiter, 602 
Fallreepap forte, 296 
Fallreepatreppe, 2 
Fallatek, 319 
Fallstiltze, 798 
Fallwind, 234 
Falaoher Stich, 462 
Falaches Metazentrum, 567 
Falten, 661 
Falz, 572 

Fang der Bucht, 124 
Fangkammer, 333 , 561 , 703 
Fangleine, 70 , 404 
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Fangtau, 810 
Farbegang, 658 
Farke, 341 
Faser, 735, 767 
Fasertauwerk, 255 
Fassladung, 42 
Fassldnge, 42 
Fasstonne, 123, 383 
Faul, 277 

Fauler Boden, 278 
Fauler Grund, 278 
Fdulnissichere Farbe, 16 
Feeder, 254 
Fegsel, 703 

Fehlerhafte Navigation, 356 
Fehljracht, 187 
Fehlweisung, 157 
Feiertag der Schiffsmann- 
schaft, 667 

Feiertag des Hafens, 549 
Feinblech, 658 
Feinschraube, 758 
Feldeis, 256 
Fellboot, 682 
Felsenreihe, 405 
Felsige Kilste, 365 
Fender, 254 
Femrohr, 484, 763 
Fernsignal, 430 
Fernsteuerapparat, 273 
Fesie Bacfc, 781 
Feste Gafel, 715 
Feste 145 

Fester Ballast, 528 
Fester Block, 715 
Fester Bugspriet, 715 
Fester Bunker, 528 
Fester lAegeplatz, 17 
Fester Magnet, 528 
Fester Magnetismus, 528 
Fester Fart, 715 
Festes Feuer mit Blinker, 
264 

Festes Luggersegel, 715 
Festes Seitenjenster, 264 
Festes und Blink feuer, 264 
Festfeuer, 264 

Festfeuer mit Blink-Oruppen, 
264 

Festfeuer mit Blitzen, 571 
Festgestellter Tonnengehalt, 
587 

Festhalten, 342 
Festhieven, 25 
Festig, 714 
Festigkeitsdeck, 737 
Featmachekette. 474 


Festmacheleinen, 123, 475 
Festmachen, 289, 444, 474 
734 

Festmachertonne, 102 
F estmachetau, 253, 856 
Festmachetonne, 474 
Festmachetrosse, 475 
Festsitzen, 7 
Festtag, 343 
Fetthorn, 595 
Feuerfeste Farbe, 259 
F euergefdhrliche Ladung, 
358 

Feuergeld, 415 
Feuerldsch Station, 259 
Feuerldschboot, 258 
Feuerldschleitung, 691 
Feuerldschrrtanover, 259 
Feuerldschpumpe, 259 
Feuerplatte, 289 
Feuerrolle, 258 
Feuerschif, 417 
Feuer schlauch, 259 
Feuerschott, 258 
Feuerubung, 259 
Feuerung, 260 
Fichtenholz, 494 
704 

Fieren, 133, 434, 685, 821 
Fieren und holen, 821 
Filetnadel, 463 
Fingerdock, 197 
Fingerling, 535 
Fingerling Uberzug, 608 
FiscA Korh, 551 
Fischangel, 262 
Fischblock, 260 
Fischblocksteert, 260 
Fischdavit, 261 
Fischen, 260 
Fischerboot, 262 
Fischerei, 261 
Fischer eifahrt, 262 
Fischer eifahrzeug, 262 
Fischereigebiet, 261 
Fischer eihafen, 261 
Fischereirecht, 595 
Fischerknoten, 261 
Fischersteck, 261 
Fischfang, 261 
Fischgalgen, 792 
Fischgrdtenverband, 338 
Fischgrund, 262 
Fischhaken, 262 
Fischleine, 262 
Fischmehl, 262 
Fischnetzgalgen, 792 
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Fischdl, 262 
Fischplanke, 385 
Fischraum, 261 
Fischreep, 263, 338 
Fischreuse, 840 
Fischschotten, 133 
Fischspalter, 705 
Fischstachel, 300 
Fischtakel, 263 
Fischtakel Hanger, 263 
Fischteich, 263 
Fischung, 385, 521 
Fischungsplatte, 521 
Fischverarbeitungsschiff, 250 
Fischzug, 328 
Fi:re Fertauzing, 476 
Flabber, 266 
FZac^, 267 
Flache Naht, 267 
Flache Stelle, 670 
Flacher Boden, 266 
Flachbulb, 97 
Flacheisen, 266 
Fldchenblitz, 659 
Fldcheneis, 658 
Flachkiel, 266 
Flachkopfniet, 517 
Flachkuste, 267 
Flachwegerung, 270 
Flachs Segeltuch, 267 
Flachsstoff, 267 
Flachstauwerk, 268 
Flachwulstprofileisen, 97 
Flackerlickt, 266 
Flackfeuer, 266 
Flagge, 264 
Flagge im Schau, 839 
Flagge jolltau, 223 
Flaggenfall, 677 
Flaggengaffel, 473 
Flaggengruss, 265 
Flaggenkasten, 264 
Flaggenknopf, 456 
Flaggerdeine, 754 
Flaggenpol, 265, 544, 713 
Flaggenprufung, 822 
Flaggenrecht, 402 
Flaggenstange, 265, 713 
Flaggensteert, 754 
Flaggenatock, 265, 547, 713 
Flaggenstockhulsen, 265 
Flaggentopp, 544 
Flaggentuch, 101 
Flaggenwerkstatt, 264 
Flaggenzuschlag, 264 
Flaggleineblock, 372 
Fldmisches Auge, 268 
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Flammrohrhessel, 259 
Flankenenderif 344 
Flansck, 265 
Flanschen, 266 
Flaschenfindezettelf 81 
Flaschenpost, 223 
Flattern, 783 
Flaue Briae, 414 
Fleckhering, 385 
Fledermaussegelf 45 
Fleet, 268 
Fleischstdnder, 803 
Fleischtransportschiff, 459 
Flensen, 268 
Flick, 623 

Fliegende Vermesmng, 613 
Fliegender Ballast, 662 
Fliegender Bunker, 763 
Flieger, 374 
Flindersstdnge, 269 
Floss, 676 
Flossboot, 412 
Flossenkiel, 258 
5 , 642 , 832 
Flottbringen, 585 
Flottengeleit, 104 
FlUchtiger MagnctismiLa, 763 
Flugel, 819 , 853 
Flilgelfidche, 63 
Flugelpinne, 819 
Flugelspill, 2 
FlUgeltank, 782 
Fliigelwelle, 604 
Flugsand, 571 
Fluidkompass, 421 
Flursente, 58, 271 , 598 
Flusshafen, 598 
FlUssige Ladung, 421 
Flilssigkeitskompass, 421 
Flusslotsen, 598 
Fhussmiindung, 244 
Flut, 270 , 598 , 771 
Flutbare Ldnge, 270 
Flutbarkeit, 628 
Flutbecken, 842 
Fluten, 270 
Flutgehiet, 771 
Fluthafen, 771 
Flutkai, 771 
Flutlinie, 340 
Flutmarke, 340 
Flutmesser, 772 
Flutsignale, 772 
Flutstromp 270 
Flutatrdmamg, 270 
Flutter, 270 
Flutweile, 80 , 771 


Fock, 276 

Fock Stagscgel, 276 
Fockscgel, 276 
Focktakchmg, 54 
Forcierter Zug, 274 
Formplatte, 253 
Formplatte Vorsteven, 253 
Formschwerpunkt, 128 
For7nschwcrpunktkuTVB, 178 
Formwider stand, 786 
Fortlaufende See, 273 
FoTtschrittsegeschwindig- 
keit, 702 

Fottinger Transformator, 352 
Fracht, 106 , 282 
Fracht Schiffsmakler, 424 
Frachtanweisung, 283 
Frachtaufschlag, 555 
Frachthi'icf , 60 
Frachtfuhrer, 121 
Frachtgeld, 282 
Frachtgut, 117 
Frachtraten, 283 
Frachtrcchnung, 283 
Frachtsatz, 283 
Frachtschiff, 283 
Frachttonno, 284 
Fracht- und Fahrgastschiff, 
362 

Frachtvertrag, 133 
Frachtvorschms, 4 
Frachtzuschlag, 555 
Franchise, 280 
Franchise Klausel, 280 
Franko Ldschung, 395 
FranzSsische Bucht, 284 
Franzdsischer Knoten, 284 
Frei an Bord, 281 
Frei aus Schiff, 280 
Frei ein und aus, 281 
Frei ilber Bord, 282 
Frei von Beschddigung, 281 
Frei von Beschleunigungsge- 
hUhr, 281 

Frei von JSavarie, 281 
Frei von Prise und Besitz 
Klausel, 248 

Frei von Beihenfolge, 281 
Frei von Tom, 281 
Freibord, 280 
Freibord Zone, 281 
Freiborddeck, 280 
Freibordhdhe, 280 
Freideck, 837 
Freie Klasse, 503 
Freigebiet, 282 
Freihafen, 282 


Frcistellungsschein, 283 
Frciivacke, 832 
Freilvdehter, 355 
Freixu illige Axijstrandsetz- 
xmg, 825 

Frc izcichmingklausel, 246 
Frier cn, 133 
Friktioxistoppcr, 633 
Friktionsxoindc, 285 
Frischbaljc, 803 
Frischo Brise, 284 
Fri8chwasse7'C7'zeuger, 245 
Frischwasscrpiimpe, 284 
Front, 285 
Fronthalkon, 91 
FrontscJwtt, 90 , 240 
FruchttransportschijJ, 286 
Fruhlingspunkt, 822 
Filchsel, 278 
Filchsjes, 27$, 769 
FUhrer, 683 
Fuhrungshlock, 404 
Filhrungslciate, 401 
Filllen, 256 
Fullholz, 257 
Filllholzer, 188 , 258 
FUllhblzer der Dcckworp, 268 
Fiillplatte, 98 
FUllspant, 257 , 695 
FullsUck, 231 , 257 , 419 
FUllung dcs Wasserlaufs, 418 
FUllungbretter, 418 
FUllungen, 418 
Fundamentbolzen, 342 
Fundamentplatte, 278 
FUnfmastbark, 263 
Funkapparateraum, 864 
Funkbake, 573 
Funkelfeuer, 671 
Funkentelegraphisches Zeit- 
signal, 675 
Funker, 864 
Funkoffizier, 575, 854 
Funkpeitkompass, 574 
Funkpeilstation, 574 
Funhraum, 675 
Funksender, 674 
Funksicherheitszeugnis, 616 
Funktagehuch, 864 
Funkwache, 576 
Furche, 289 
Fuss, 336 

Fussblook, 328 , 691 
Fusshoden, 81 
Fussbrett, 737 
Fvsslasohwng, 336 
Fusslatte, 142 , 274 , 737 
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Fussleiste, 737 
Fussliehf 273, 274 
Fusspjerd, 274 
Fusspunkt, 481 
Fussraa, 146 
Fusstockj 737 
Fusszapfen, 336 
FutterUf 277 
Futterpappe, 656 


Gabel, 79 
Gabelholz, 172 
Gaffeh 290 
Gaffel Drehreep, 525 
Gaffel Niederholer, 252 
Gaffel Treisegel, 292 
Gaffelausholer, 332 
Gaffelhanger, 525 
Gaffelschoner, 629 
Gaffelschiih, 371, 777 
Gaffelsegel, 291 
Gaffeltoppsegelfall, 292 
Gaffeltopsegelraa, 292, 369 
Galaboot, 39 
Qalerie, 9 
Qalgenstrebcr, 294 
Galionsauslage, 249 
Oalionsbild, 256 
Oaliomfigur, 256 
Gallons fullstiick, 249 
Galionskrulle, 60 
Galionsleiste, 332 
Galionsreling, 332 
Galiote, 293 
Gallion, 46, 386 
Gallionsbrett, 788 
Oallionsknie, 46, 294 
Gallionschegg, 72, 392 
Galvanische Wirkung, 294 
Gan^, 735, 739, 753 
Oangplanke, 295 
Gang spill, 116 
Gangspillkopf, 227 
Gangspill mit Handkurbelan- 
trieh, 170 

Gangspill mit Fadubersetz- 
ung, 298 
Gdnsehals, 304 
Garantie, 831 
Garantiebrief, 409 
Garantie-Maschinist, 311 
Garni, 811, 860 
Oamat, 295 
Gameelenboot, 673 
Gameelenkurre, 673 
Gamierholz, 230 


Gamierlatten, 700 
Gamiermatte, 120, 649 
Gamierplanke, 126 
Garnierung, 230 
Gamreuse, 344 
Gamstropp, 647 
Gasboje, 296 
Gasleitung, 822 
Gasschweissung, 296 
Gastfiagge, 311 
Gastrennungsapparat, 296 
Gatchen, 248, 331 
Gatnadel, 452 
Gatnagel, 602 
Gait, 725 
Gattlagel, 309, 464 
Gegen die Maserung, 173 
Gegen Land steuem, 715 
Gebauter Bcdken, 96 
Gebauter Kiel, 674 
Gebauter Mast, 439 
Gebauter Ruderrahmen, 97 
Gebauter Spant, 96 
Gebautes Rundholz, 97 
Geblase, 66 

Gebrduche der Hafen, 179 
Gebrduchlicher Abzug, 179 
Gebrduchlicher Nachlass, 179 
Gedeckter Leichter, 193 
Gedecktes Rettungsboot, 190 
Geer, 819 

Gefahr der SeeschiffaJirt, 449 
Gefahren der See, 528 
Gefdhrliche Guter, 184 
Qefdhrlicher Viertelkreis, 
184 

Gefdhrlicher Winked, 183 
Oefdhrliches Viertel, 184 
Gefassung, 383 
Gefianschte Kante, 265 
Gefianschte Platte, 265 
Oeflanschtes Knieblech, 265 
Gefrierladung, 285 
Gefiihlter Wind, 17 
Gegenbrassen, 167 
Qegendruckturbine, 581 
Gegenhalter, 212 
Oegenkiel, 598, 781 
Gegenpassat, 19 
Gegenschein, 505 
Gegenschraube, 163 
Gegensee, 332 
Gegenseitige Peilung, 582 
Gegmspantwinkel, 590 
Qegenwind, 333, 481, 494 
Oegenwinkel, 590 
Gegisster Sohiffsort, 188 


Gegisstes Besteck, 188 
Gehduse, 659 
Gehrung, 469 
Gei, 314, 684, 819 
Geieldufer, 819 
Geitau, 89, 142 
Gejoggelte Plattung, 375 
Gejoggeltes Spant, 375 
Gekriimmter Kiel, 600 
Gekuklte Ladung, 135 
Gelanderstiitze, 576 
Gelbes Fieher, 860 
Geldraum, 739 
Geleitschiffe, 164 
Geleitungsrecht, 595 
Gelichtet, 23 
Gemeinpfandreckt, 156 
Gemessene Seemeile, 459 
Gemischte Gezeit, 469 
Gemischte Ladung, 299 
Gemischte Luftung, 746 
Gemischtes Maschinensystem, 
807 

Genannte Police, 482 
Genau von vom, 331 
Generalpolice, 270 
Generatorgasmaschine, 557 
Genickstag, 117 
Genieteter Flick, 324 
Geozentrisch, 299 
Geozentrische Breite, 299 
Gepdckmeister, 30 
Gepdckraum, 30 
Gepresste Platte, 206 
Gepriifte Rettungsbootsleute, 
411 

Geradeaufsteigung, 594 
Gerader Steven, 734 
Geradesckaft'Niet, 735 
Gerades Holz, 735 
Gerades Ruder, 735 
Gerdt, 298 

Gerdt und Tackelage, 19 
Gerhung, 760 
Gericktete Funkbake, 206 
Gericktskosten-und Arbeits- 
lohnklausel, 744 
Geripptes Blech, 692 
Gerolle, 663 
Gesdgtes Nvdzkoh, 437 
Gesamtzidadung, 188 
Gesangsbuch, 653 
Geschirr, 298 
GescJdossem Khxmpe, 145 
Geschdossener Eeizramm, 145 
Gesckmttenes Spant, 627 
Gesckatzbromse, 313 
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Oeschutzharpune, 312 
Geschweisstes Knie, 840 
Geschwindigkeit des Kiel- 
wassers, 829 
Gesegelte Zeit, 234 
Gesellschaftsraum, 561 
Gesetzliche Decklinie, 718 
Gesetzliche Zeit, 715 
Gespickte Matte, 769 
Gespitztes Tauende, 543 
Oestade, 36 
Gestirn Teleskop, 365 
Gesundheitspass, 60 
Oeteertes Tauwerk, 760 
Getreide, 305 
Oetreide Beschlag, 306 
Getreide kubischer Inhalt, 
306 

Oertreide Ladungsatteat, 306 
Oetreideheber, 238 
Getreideschott, 305 
Getrockneter Fisch, 223 
Getrockneter Stockfiach, 324 
Gewachsener Spant, 311 
Gewaltakte, 3 
Gewaltige See, 553 
Oewellte Platte, 106 
Gewellter Schott, 106 
Oewichtsbelastung, 188 
OewichtakuTve, 178 
Gewichtaschwerpunkt, 128 
Oewitterhd, 18 
Geipohnheitsrecht, 179 
Gewohnliche Bejdrderung, 

179 

Gewohnliche Schake, 156 
Gewohnlicher Knoten, 510 
Gewohnliches Glied, 156 
Gewdlbe Bauart, 18 
Geworbenes Out, 622 
Gezeit, 771 
Gezeitenbrandung, 80 
Gezeiten Diagramm, 447 
Gezeitenkurve, 447 
Gezeitenrechenmaachine, 772 
Gezeitenstrom, 771 
Gezeitentafeln, 772 
Gezeitenunterschiede, 771 
Gezeitenverfrilhung, 556 
GezeitSeuer, 771 
Gezeitpegel, 772 
Gezeitverapdtung, 392 
Gezogene Platte, 811 
Gien, 664 
Giepen, 314 , 373 
Gieren, 333 , 860 
Gigboot, 300 


Gigschlag, 300 

Gillung, 167 , 304 , 600 , 604 , 
749 , 804 

Gillungholz, 167 
Gillungsbalkcn, 114 
Gillungshcck, 167 
Gillungsplattc, 511 , 804 
Gillungsspant, 114 , 790 
Gissung, 187 
Gitter, 306 
Gitterladcbaum, 399 
Gittermast, 399 
Glatthcplattung, 271 
Glattdcck, 271 
Glattdeckachiff, 271 
Gldtte, 690 
Gldttcn, 250 , 690 
Glattcnlaschung, 538 
Glattes Lasch, 267 
Glcichartigc Ladung, 97 
Glcichcr Ildhenkreis, 138 
Gleichlastig, 245 
Gleichmdssig Untcrbrochenea, 
130 

Gleichschenkeligcr W inkel, 
243 

Gicichzcitige Hdhen, 678 
GUiichzcitige Welle, 751 
Gleichzoitigkeit, 751 
Gkithahn, 619 , 748 , 787 
GleitbahnacMnne, 619 
Gleitboot, 353 

Gleitboot mit mehreren Stu- 
fen, 479 
Oleitklotz, 680 
Gleitring, 313 
Gleitschiene, 619 , 787 
Gleitachuh, 619 
Gleitzeug, 313 
Glippen, 344 
Olockenboje, 61 
Glockenfdrmiger Lilfter, 51 
Olockengalgen, 51 
Glockenpfcije, 61 
Glockenstahl, 61 
Gluhkopjmotor, 648 
Gnomoniseke Karte, 302 
Gnomonische Projektion, 302 
GSschstock, 369 
Graben, 796 

Grad- und Strichiafel, 791 
Gradbogen, 418 
Grant, 663 
Grasleine, 161 
Grastau, 161 
Orating, 306 
Orating Deckel, 306 


Graupcln, 685 
Grccnhcart, 308 
Greenwich Stemzcit, 308 
Greep, 181 
Grcif bagger, 305 
Grcifchner, 305 
Grcif en, 308 
Grcif ci\ 306 
Grcifleine, 412 
Grcnadicrblock, 472 
Grrnzc, 579 
Griff, 320 
Griff klam pc, 173 
Grnbe Lchiwand, 103 
Grobe Sec, 604 
Gross, 443 
Grosshoot, 430 , 536 
Grossbr(mk7iic, 87 
Grasse Flaggimgala, 222 
Grosse Haverci, 209 
Grosse Schake, 241 
Grosscgcl, 444 
Grosser Spiegel, 367 
Grosses Glied, 241 , 362 , 432 
Grdssta Ldnge, 247 
Grim ter Tiefimg, 247 
Gross tonnage, 309 
Grummetstropp, 308 
GrundwtigclfmhcTcA, 308 
Grimddimnng, 310 
Grundgeschirr, 310 
Grundleinc, 81 
Grundleinen, 432 
Grundlag, 310 
Grundmatcrial, 620 
Grundriss, 317 
Grundschleppnetz, 792 
Orundtakelung, 310 
Grundtau, 310 
Oruppcnblinkfeuer, 310 
Gruppenventilkasten, 208 
Giinstiger Wind, 261 
Ourtplatte, 692 
Oilrtungsdeck, 737 
Gilrtungsplatte, 692 
Ousstahldraht Tauwerk, 123 
Ousstxicke, 123 
Out Voll, 141 
outer, 304 

Outschddigungshrief, 409 


Haager Regeln, 316 
Hacke, 29 , 678 , 681 
Hackenblock, 672 
Hackmatack, 316 
Hafen, 323 , 647 
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Hafenahgaben, 548 
HafenavheiteT, 210, 437 
Hafenarzt, 333 
Hafenaufseher, 550 
Hafenharkasse, 324 
Hafenharre, 37 
Hafenbecken, 42, 209 
Hafenbehorde, 548 
Hafenbeschlagseising, 323 
Hafendamm, 372, 472, 530 
Hafendeck, 323 
Hafenfeuer, 549 
Hafenkapitdn, 324 
Hafenkommis, 833 
Hafenmeistergebuhren, 323 
Hafenrisiko Police, 650 
Hafenschlcpper, 324 
Hafensignale, 324 
Hafenzeit, 826 
Hafenspcrre, 239 
Hahnepoot, 92, 174 
Hakenblock, 344 
Hakenholzen, 344 
Hakenlaschung, 344, 763 
Hakenschlag, 466 
Hakentau, 344 
Hakentaur oiler, 784 
Halbbodenwrange, 317 
Ealbdeck, 317, 568 
Halbe Back, 473 
Halben Stek, 318 
Halbe Stuckpfortenklappe, 
318 

Halber Klusendeckel, 317 
Halberschlag, 318 
Halberschlag mit Balkenstek, 
318 

H alb fester Magnetismus, 742 
Halbgedecktes Boot, 317 
Halhklappboot, 545 
Halbkreisartige Deviation, 
648 

Halbkreisfdrmiger Kompen- 
sationsmagnet, 648 
Halbmast, 318 
Halbmesser, 648 
Halbmodell, 317 
Halbrund-Profileisen, 318 
Halbscheibe, 318 
Halbschweberuder, 647 
H alb stock, 204 
Halbtdgige Qezeit, 648 
Halhtidebecken, 318 
Halbtidehafen, 318 
HalbtUr, 319 
Halo, 319 
Hals, 763, 769 


Hals Aufholer, 754 
Halsbolzen, 769 
Halsgording, 769 
Halsklampe, 134 
Halslegel, 753 
Halstalje, 754 
Halteleine, 95, 475 
H alien, 308, 342 
Haltetau, 810 
Haltwasser, 343 
Hamen, 714 

Hammer Keulensegel, 45 
iJand ilber Hand, 321 
Handangelleine, 321 
Handbetriebene Steuer- 
maschine, 322 
Handhieger, 56 
Handelsblockade, 155 
Handelsmarine, 462 
Handelsschiff, 462 
Handgeld, 4 

Handhaben beim Schwoien, 
764 

Handhebel, 211 
Handikap, 320 
Handikapklasse, 320 
Handlauf, 322 
Handleine, 321, 412 
Handleinefischerei, 321 
Handleiste, 311, 322 
Handle g, 321 
Handlot, 320 
Handlotleine, 320 
Handnietung, 322 
Handperd, 859 
Handpumpe, 321 
Handramme, 45 
H andschliessvorrichtungstur, 
298 

Handschnurfischerei, 321 
Handschweissung, 446 
Handspake, 12, 322 
Handtalje, 374, 594, 832 
Handtau, 412 
Hanfzopf, 309 
Fan/, 337 

Hanfdrahttauwerk, 255 
Hanftauwerk, 337 
Hangekette, 782 
Hdngeknie, 323 
Hdngekompass, 323 
Hdngematte Korpertuch, 319 
Hdngematte Hahnenpot, 319 
Hdngemattejolle, 319 
Hdngematte-Latte, 319 
Hdngemattensnitzel, 773 
Hdngemattensteert, 319 


Hanger, 413, 626, 699, 859 
Hdngerband, 686 
Hdngematte, 319 
Hdngeruder, 814 
Hdngeseil, 782 
Hdngestropp, 686 
Hdngetalje, 782 
Hdngetiir, 340 
Harmonische Komponent, 

325 

Harmonische Konstante, 325 
Harmonische Pfeife, 135 
Harpeus, 700 
Harpuis, 700 
Harpune, 325 
Harpune Geschutz, 846 
Harpuneleine, 843 
Hart, 324 
Hartbinsel, 769 
Harter Wind, 471 
Hartbrot, 663 
Hartholz, 324 
Harmattan, 325 
Harzprodukte, 484 
Hasiges Wetter, 331 
Hasps, 325 
Haube, 77 
Haufenwolke, 176 
Haupt, 443 
Hauptbilgeleitung, 59 
Hauptbilgerokr, 58 
Hauptdeck, 444 
Haupt Injektionsventil, 444 
Hauptkompass, 455 
Hauptkluver, 508, 856 
Hauptkreis, 307 
Hauptlenzrohr, 444 
Hauptsegel, 856 
Hauptsegeln, 538 
Hauptspant, 468 
Hausboot, 348 
Hausfiagge, 348 
Havarie, 25 

Havarie Aufmachung, 26 
Havarie nach Seegebrauch, 
178 

Havarie Besichtigung, 183 
Havariebond, 25 
Havarie Klausel, 25 
Havariekontrakt, 25 
Haverei, 25 
Havereibeitrage, 299 
Havarei Dispacke, 25 
Havereivergiitung, 299 
Febe Augplatte, 414 
Hebebaum, 333 
Hebegeschwindigkedt, 342 
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H ehelarm, 595 
H ebeleichter, 112 
Hebemaschine, 368 
Hebeprahm, 112 
Heheschraube, 368 
Hebezeug, 301 
Hehezylinder, 112 
Heck, 6, 725, 789 
Heck Dwarstnu, 568 
Heckanker, 736 
Heckhalken, 7S9, S53 
H eckhaLkenknie, 685 
Heckhalkcnplanke, 789 
Heckbalkenplatte, 789 
Heckhand, 175 
Hcckhord, 19, 755 
Hcckdavit, 725 
Hcckkluso, 124 
Hcckknie, 569 
Hecklicht, 726 
Heckr cling, 569, 755 
H cckrelingdog, 755 
H ecksegelkutter, 860 
Hecksente, 325 
Heckspant, 790 
Hcckapanten, 726 
Heckspring, 6 
Heckstiltze, 675, 726 
Hecktau, 726 
Heckverzierung, 273, 726 
Heckwelle, 727 
Heckwerk, 789 
Heilbuttschnur, 319 
Heimatshafen, 650 
Heiss, 341 
H[e%ssen, 341 
Heizer, 730 
Heizerlogis, 269 
Heizbl, 286 
Heizoltank, 286 
Heizraum, 729 
Heizrdhrenhessel, 269 
Heizrohrleitung, 333 
JHelzaizsch, 336 
Haling^ 121 
Heliocentrisch, 336 
Hellinggeriist, 713 
Hellingmast, 817 
Helm, 336 
Hennegat, 337 
Herausliegen, 716 
Herbst Aquinoctium, 24 
iTerci, 92 
Heringsboot, 337 
Herschiitteln, 256 
Herumbrassen, 87 
Herunterreiten, 692 
Here, 333 


Hcrzkatischcn, 333 
Herzsiiick, 704, 782 
Hcuernota, 5 
Hexiltonnc, 848 
Hicvcn, 333 

Hilfsbetriehcncs Schiff, 26 
Hilfskcssel, 213 
Hiljslohnvertrag, C22 
Jlimmclsdquator, 243 
Himmclskugcl, 127 
Himmclsmcridian, 126 
Himmelspol, 127 
Hinfahrcn, 679 
Hintcn, 5 
Hintcnaus, 1 
Hinterc Divarsfestc, 6 
Hintcrc KicUtutze, 681 
Hinterdeck, 5 
Hintere Betingschlag, 02 
Hintcre Plankcmmdcn, 6 
Hintcrc Pcrpendikel, 6 
Hintcre Soitcnfvste, 569 
Hintcrcr Scitcnauflanger, 
570 

H inter es Klxmnloch, 726 
Hinteres Lot, 0 
Hintergcschirr, 6 
Hinterhangfahrzmg, 783 
Hinterkluse, 124 
Hintemetz, 44 
Hinterpiek, 6 
Hinterpiekband, 176, 726 
Hinterschiff, 6 
Hintersteven, 29, 726 
Hinterstevenknie, 726 
Htnterstoven Beitknie, 726 
Hintcrstevenschiene, 681 
Hinterteil, 726 
Ho, 7 

HocA tini Trockerif 324, 339 
Hochbekdlter, 626 
Hochdruckgebict, 16 
Hochgehender Seegang, 335 
Hochgetakelter Kutter, 53 
Hochheitsgewdsser, 766 
Hochsee-Schlepper, 497 
Hochstmmng, 863 
Hochtakeltschuner, 54 
Hochtakelung, 64 
Hochtank, 196 
Hochwasser, 340 
Hochwasser stand, 336 
Hochwasserzeit, 774 
Hochwertiger Stahl, 840 
Hooke, 198 
Ho/, 819 
HoTie, 9, 676 


Bodcnxorangc, 105 
HoAo (icr Gezvit, 336 
Huhe im Meridian, 463 
HfV/ic Zioischcmcit, 21{ 

Ho/ic 339, 340 

Ubhc Spannmig, 195 
HoJumazimut, 9 
Hohvnkrcis, 138, 822 
Ilohcnparallaxc, 518 
Hohen Parallel, 518 
Hohcnvcrschub, 518 
Hoker Spent, 195 
Hoher Wasscrballastkasten 
676 

Hohcrc Gcxvalt, 3 
Hohcx'cs H oekumsser, 339 
Hohlc See, 343 
Hohlo Stiltzc, 343 
Hohljiseh, 702 
Hohlkcring, 072 
Hohbnast, 343 
Huhlra u mb Udung, 126 
Hohlvundholz, 343 
Hohtspicr, 343 
Holaxis, 432 
Holm, 328 
Holmeslicht, 343 
Holzbekleidxmg, 617 
Holzfendcr, 700 
Holzlastladelinie, 774 
Holznagcl, 795 
Holzpflock, 147 
Holzpropj, 541 
HolztranaportHchiff, 773 
Hoofdtan, 749 
Hopperbagger, 346 
HGrhares Signal, 698 
Horizontalverschub, 345 
Hornbugapriet, 346 
Homklarnpe, 20 
Hornachnecke, 847 
Hoaenboje, 92 
Hospitalachiff, 347 
Houari, 680 
Houariaegel, 313, 686 
Houari Takelung, 313 
Hufciaenfbrmiger Rettunga- 
ring, 346 

Hufeiaenapleiaaung, 846 
Hulk, 349 

Hulk mit Maatenhran, 667 
Hillae, 104 
Hummer, 66 
Hummerkorh, 426 
Hundepunt, 643 
Hundewache, 466 
Hundafot, 49 
N 193 
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Hurrihandeck, 351 
Hnsing, 348 
Hiitchen, 80 , 115 
Butte, 545 
Huttendeck, 547 
Hiltten Reling, 547 
Bydraulische Nietpresse, 351 
Bydraulische Steuer- 
maschine, 351 
Bydraulischer Ladehaum, 
351 

Bydraulischer Transformor 
tor, 351 , 352 
Bydrograph, 352 , 484 
Bydrographie, 352 , 483 
Bydrographische Vermes- 
sung, 352 

Bydrographisches Amt, 352 
Bydromotor Antrieh, 371 
Bygrometer, 353 


Ihlen, 672 
In Ballast, 33 
In den Wind, 364 
In der Wendung liegen, 359 
Indexfehler, 367 
Indifferentes Qleichgewicht, 
488 

Indikatordiagramm, 358 
Indizierte pjerdestdrke, 357 
Inducierter Magnetismus, 

358 

Induktionsmagnet, 763 
Inholz, 279 

Inholz und Fach, 279 , 602 
Inklination, 441 
Inklination Bussole, 206 
Inklinationsnadel, 206 
Innenkammer, 359 
Innenkante der Spundung, 29 
Innenkiel, 341 , 369 
Innensteven, 17 
Inner Verderh, 368 
Innere Spundungslinie, 369 
Innerer Klinsch, 359 
Inner er Wassergang, 369 
Inneres Leihholz, 369 
In See stechen, 666 
In Spanten stehen, 279 
Instrumental! ehler, 367 
Interkostal, 361 
Interkostale Platte, 362 
Internationale Messformel, 
364 

Internationales Freihordzer- 
txfikat, 364 ' 


Internationales Signalbuch, 
363 

Isherwood Bauart, 366 
Isherwood Bnieblechjreie 
Bauart, 88 
Isobare, 367 
Isoharische Karte, 367 
Isodynamische Linie, 367 
Isogonische Linie, 367 
Isoklinenkarte, 367 
Isoklinische Linie, 367 
Isolierlukendeckel, 541 
Isolierung, 361 
Isotherms, 367 
Isthmus, 367 
Im jahren, 814 
In gutem Zustande, 714 


Jacht Schoner, 629 
Jackstag, 62 , 369 
Jackstagreiter, 619 
Jaegerpumpe, 738 
Jageleine, 311 
Jager, 34 , 508 
Jdger, 261 
Jdgerbaum, 272 
Jdgermast, 375 
Jdger stock, 272 
Jakob sleiter, 369 
Jalousie Tiir, 685 
Jigger, 374 
Jiggermast, 374 
Joch, 802 
Jochleine, 861 
Joggelpresse, 376 
Joggelung, 376 
Jollboot, 376 

Jolle, 295 , 329 , 376 , 847 , 860 
JollenjiJJirer, 70 , 419 
Jollentau, 295 , 847 
Jolltau, 295 , 847 
Judasohr, 387 
Jumpen, 204 
Jumpstag, 377 
Jungfer, 186 
Jungfemblock, 186 
Jungfemlahrt, 442 
Jungmann, 17 , 505 


Kabbelige See, 137 
Kabbeln, 697 
Kabbelung, 697 
108 

Kabelar, 463 
Kahelwrkette, 464 


Kabelarzeising, 490 
Kabelgarn, 603 
Kabelgarnknoten, 603 
Kabelldnge, 108 , 652 
Kabelschiff, 109 
Kabelschlag, 234 
Kabelschlag Tauwerk, 108 
Kabelstek, 330 
Kabeltank, 110 
Kabeltau, 108 , 330 
Kabeltauspleissung, 449 
Kabeltonne, 763 
Kabeltrosse, 108 
Kahn, 39 
Kai, 570 
Kaiabgaben, 210 
Kaiarbeiter, 210 , 530 
Kaibesitzer, 846 
Kaiempjangschein, 28 
Kaiempjangschein, 210 
Kaien, 19 , 748 , 798 
Kaigebuhren, 846 
Kaigeld, 210 , 570 
Kaikosten, 210 , 846 
Kaimeister, 846 
Kaiplatz, 54 
Kaischuppen, 789 
Kajute, 107 
Kajutenfahrgast, 107 
Kajutenjunge, 463 
Kajutenluke, 78 , 156 
Kajutskompass, 323 
Kajiltspjorte, 727 
Kaljater, 855 
Kaljater BaumwoUe, 111 
Kaljater Bamm&r, 112 
Kalfateisen, 111 
Kaljater futte. 111 
Kaljaterkiste, 111 
Kaljatem, 111 
Kamel, 112 

Kamm, 155 , 171 , 258 , 836 
Kammdrticklager, 346 
Kammerschleuse, 426 
Kammersteward, 50 
Kammlager, 346 
Kammzapfen, 769 
Kanadier, 113 
Kanalschiff, 172 
Kanten, 797 
Kantspa/ni, 114 , 115 
Kanu Beck, 114 
Kanu mit bcUanci&r Stsnge, 
31 

Kanu Yawl, 114 
Kap, 116 
Kaperbrief, 409 



Kaperbriefe — Klar bleiben 


Kaperhriefe, 409 
Kapern, 117 
Kaperschiff 565 
Kapitdn, 455 
Kappbeil, 327 
Kappe, 344 
Kappnaht, 473 , 605 
Karabiner, 691 
Kardanring, 301 
Kardeel, 735 
Kardinalpunkt, 117 
Kargadeur, 745 
Kartenhaus, 133 
Kartennullj 132 
Kartenzimmer, 133 
Kartograph, 484 
Kasko Police, 350 
Kaskoversicherer, 350 
Kastanienholz, 134 
Kastenbalken, 86 
Kastenformiges Kiel, 229 
Kastenkiel, 229 
Kastenkielschwein, 86 
Kastentrdger, 86 
Kattanker, 28 
Kattblock, 124 
Kattblooksteert, 124 
Kattdavit, 124 
Kattglied, 125 
Katthaken, 124 
Kattldufer, 124 
Kattschakel, 126 , 306 
Kattschenkel, 125 
Katzenkopj, 493 
Katzenrilcken, 94 
Kattspor, 692 
Kaufhriej, 60 
Kauffahrteischiff, 462 
Kauri, 381 
Kauache, 767 
Kavielnagelring, 703 
Kavitation, 126 
Kehle 769 
Kehlnaht, 257 
Kehlschweismng, 257 
Kehlung, 169 
Kehrling, 703 
Keil, 384 
Keillaschung, 384 
Kelp, 383 

Kenter Bauart Schakel, 383 
Kentermoment, 817 
Kentem, 116 
Kenterwinkel, 817 
Kerbe, 494 , 631 
Kemrisa, 654 
Keaael, 111 


Keasellager, 615 
Keasclluke, 74 
Kesselmantcl, 73 
Kesselraum, 74 
Keaaelschacht, 817 
Keaselstopper, 73 
Keasclstuhl, 74 
Keaseluynbau, 73 
Keaselwirkungsgrade, 73 
Ketscher, 714 
Ketshaken, 319 
Kette, 830 
Ketten Wirbel, 761 
Kcttenarm, 474 
Kettenende, 662 
Kettcngam, 830 
Kettenhakcn, 130 
Kettenkasten, 131 
Kettenklau, 349 
Kettcnkncifer, 110 
Kettenldngc, 672 
Kettenmitnehmer, 860 
Kettcnnietung, 131 
Kettcnnuss, 847 
Kettemchcibe, 850 
Kettenschenkel, 142 
Kettenschlingc, 131 
Kettenatdnder, 108 
Kettenatopper, 212 
Kettentrommel, 850 
Kettenschweiaaung, 130 
Kettenumfang, 130 
Keuchen, 617 
Katzenbuckel, 94 
Kiefer, 494 
Kiefemhoh, 258 , 494 
Kiel, 382 
Kielablauf, 679 
Kielbank, 308 
Kielbruch, 94 
Kielgang, 295 
Kielgang Beplankung, 295 
Kiclhacke, 681 
Kh/elholeni, 117 
Kielholtalje, 117 
Kielklotz, 382 
Kiellinie, 382 
Kielpalle, 382 
Kielraum, 58 
Kielraumwaaaer, 59 
Kielachiene, 382 , 674 
Kielachwein, 383 
Kielachweinaohle, 592 
Kielatapel, 382 
Kieltunnel, 535 
Kielwaaaer, 188 , 828 
Kielwegerungagang, 418 
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Kichvcgcrungaplanke, 418 
Kicsclgrund, 525 
Kicsclatcin, 525 
Killcn, 670 
Kimm, 19 , 58 
Kiinmgang, 59 
Kimrnklotz, 58 
Kimmrvling, 59 
Kwimrunduyig, 809 
Kimrnsaugung, 59 
Khnrmchlitten, 459 
Kimmachxvcrt, 58 
Kmrnachwcrtyacht, 58 
KinwisaiUe, 58 , 598 
Kimmatapol, 58 
Khmnstiitze, 59 , 88 
Kirnmticfc, 204 
Kirurnwegcrung, 68 
Kimrnwcgcrungsgang, 766 
Kinimwolbung, 809 
Kimpalla, 459 
Kinnbackshlock, 691 
Kink, 385 
Kinthorn, 847 
776 

Kippmoment, 817 
Kippbrilcke, 714 
Kirksche Widcratandaformel, 
386 

Kiasm, 76 , 514 
Kiatluke, 116 , 636 
Kits, 384 
Kittapritzc, 566 
Kimmheplattung, 59 
Kimmkicl, 58 
Kimmkiclsckwein, 69 
Kimmplankcn, 69 
Kimmstringcr, 59 
KimmstUtzplatte, 853 
Kimmwcger, 59 , 136 
Klamei Hammer, 685 
Klameien, 685 
Klameieiaen, 330 
Klammer, 211 
Klammenhaken, 113 
Klammerholzen, 211 , 226 
Klampe, 142 , 326 
Klapphare Bootsklampe, 662 
Klappharer Moat, 162 
Klapphoot, 152 
Klappdavit, 162 , 673 
Klappenprahm, 344 , 
Klappldufer, 103 , 669 , 612 
Klappaohute, 344 
Klapptii/r, 340 
Klar, 141 
Klar hleihen, 715 
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Klar fahren, 141 
Klar machen, .141 
Klar passieren, 141 
Klar scheren, 814 
Klar stehen, 715 
Klar steuem, 720 
Klar Zum Wenden, 681 
Klarbehdlter, 650 
Klare Ketten, 504 
Klare Tage, 142 
Klaren, 141 
Klarieren, 141 
Klarierung, 141, 242 
Klarierungsattest, 141 
Klarierungsmarke, 142 
Klarierungspapier, 141 
Klarmachen, 663 
Klasse, 140 

Klasse-Erneuerung, 528 
Klassenschein, 580 
Klassenzertifikat, 140 
Klassifikatiorij 140 
Klassifikation Klatisel, 140 
Klassifikations Zertifikat, 
140 

Klauohr, 768 
Klaue, 371, 768, 793 
Klaufalh 769 
Klaufallholzen, 769 
Klaulagel, 436 
Klaura>ck, 371 
Klaumrring, 70 
Kleiderkiste, 688 
Kleidkeule, 649 
Kleidungsgut, 649 
Kleine Bucht, 169, 171 
Kleine Fahrt, 344 
Kleine Flaggengala, 223 
Kleine Haverei, 529 
Kleine Kustenjahrt, 689 
Kleine Langleinen, 689 
Kleine TVinde, 213 
Kleiner Bootsanker, 384 
Kleiner Diebstahl, 531 
Kleiner Spiegel, 345 
Klemmschraube, 139 
Klimmstag, 85 
Klinck, 143 
Klinkbolzen, 143 
Klinken, 143 
Klinkerbauart, 143 
Klinkring, 143 
Klippe, 143 
Klipper, 144 
Klipperschif, 144 
Klippersteven, 144 
Klinkerbauart, 143 


Klinker Beplankung, 143 
Klinkerplattung, 143 
Klinkscheibe, 602 
KlopjkeuLe, 445 
Klosettank, 625 
Klosettpumpe, 626 
Klotz, 427 
Klubflagge, 555 
Klumpblock, 147 
Klubholen, 146 
Klusebacke, 329 
Klusedeckel, 329 
Klusenback, 484 
Klusenband, 219 
Klusenbrand, 329 
Klusendeckel, 329 
Kluverdomper, 453 
Klusenloch, 329 
Klusenpforte, 281 
Klusenpolster, 329 
Klusenpjropfen, 63 
Klusenrohr, 330 
Klusenstopper, 163 
Klusholz, 329 
Klussack, 368 
Kluver, 372 
Kluver Aujholer, 374 
Kluver Backstag Ausleger, 
707 

Kluver Leiter, 374 
Kluver Toppsegel, 374 
Kluverkopfstuck, 373 
Kluverbaum, 372 
Kluverbaumnetz, 374 
Kluverfock, 372 
Kluverhoh, 332 
Kluverkopfstuck, 373 
Knagge, 693, 730 
Knappe See, 672 
Knapper Wind, 628 
Knduel, 323 
Knebel, 776, 856 
Knebelbolzen, 776 
Knebelstropp, 49 
Kneifen, 643 
Kneif stopper, 160 
Knick, 387, 490, 769 
Knickgang, 387 
Knicklinie, 387 
Knickschott, 582 
Knickspantboot, 820 
Knie, 386 
Knieblech, 88, 386 
Knieholz, 172, 774 
Knocke, 214 
Knoten, 62, 387 
Knuppeltau, 569 


Knotenpunkt, 491 
Knuttel, 387, 487, 731 
Koder, 31 
Koerzitivkraft, 590 
Koffer, 801 
Kofferdamm, 151 
Kofferdeckschiff, 802 
Kofferdeck, 801 
Kofferkajute, 801 
Kohle Electrode, 117 
Kohlenbunkerloch, 100 
Kohlenfeuerung, 147 
Kohlenhulk, 147 
Kohlenloch, 100 
Kohlenluke, 147 
Kohlenpforte, 147 
Kohlenschacht, 147 
Kohlenschiff, 152 
Kohlensturze, 147 
Kohlenschuttedeckel, 147 
Kohlensturze, 147 
Kohlentrimmer, 797 
Kohlenwinde, 147 
Kohlenwippe, 147 
Kohlenzieher, 797 
54, 100 

Kolbenmaschine, 582 
Kolbenmaschine mit Ab^ 
dampfturbine, 807 
Kollimationsfehler, 153 
Kollision, 153 

Kollision pro rata Klausel, 
153 

Kollisions Exzedenten- 
klausel, 245 
Kollisionsklausel, 153 
Kollisionsschott, 153 
Kollisionsmatte, 153 
Koluren, 155 

Kombiniertes Spantensystem, 
155 

Kombuse, 293 
Kommandohrucke, 485 
Kommodor, 156 
Kompass, 449 
Kompass Adjvstierer, 156 
Kompassbezug, 61 
Kompassbuchse, 156 
KompcLSsdeflektor, 196 
Xcwipa55(iiopt6r, 27 
Kompaesfehler, 157 
Kompassgehduse, 156 
Kompasshaus, 61 
Kompassalhidaderikreis, 27 
Kompasshutchen, 80 
Kompasshappe, 61 
Kompa&skessel, 156 
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Kompasskreis, 717 
Kompasskurs, 157 
Kompassnadel, 820 
Kompasspeilung, 156 
Kompasspriifert 156 
Kompassrcgulierung, 156 
Kompassrose, 157, 158 
Kompasspinne, 158 
Kompasst Under, 61 
Kompasstrich, 543 
Kompcnsationsmagnet, 169 
Kompensierendes Kompass- 
haus, 158 

Kompmsierung des Kompass, 
156 

Kompass Signal, 169 
Kompositbau, 159 
Kondcmnaticm, 160 
Konfcrem, 101 
Konische Kappe, 250 
Konjunktion, 161 
Konnossemcnt, 60 
Konscrven, 113 
Konsolc, 700 
Konstant Stcigung, 815 
Konstruktionddnge, 408 
Konstruktionstiofe, 471 
Konstruktionsriss, 419 
Konstruhtiomwas$erlinien, 
833 

Konstruktiver Totalverlust, 
161 

Konaul, 161 

Konsular W arenrechnung^ 

162 

Konsulatsfaktur, 162 
Konterhande, 162 
Kontinentale Schelff, 162 
Kontorflagge, 348 
Kontrapropdler, 163 
Kontroller, 163 
Konvoy, 164 
Konvoyierung, 164 
Kopf, 331 

Kopf der Ruderpinne, 773 
Kopfahschneider, 331 
Kopfbrett, 331 
Kopflagel, 331 
Kopflaschung, 657 
Kopflastig, 106, 797 
Kopftau, 332 
Kopfzapfen, 332 
Koppelkurs segeln^ 791 
Koppeltafel, 791 
KopseUen, 116 
Korkfarbe, 165 
KorhfmdeT, 165 


Korkschwimmcr, 205 
Korkstcin, 684 
Korkjackc, 412 
Korn, 305 

Korn kuhischcr Inhalt, 306 
Kornschott, 305 
Korona, 165 

Korrcspondcntrceder, 445, 
607 

Korrcspondicrcnde JIbhan, 
243 

Korrespo7idiermdc Ocschwin- 
digkcitcn, 106 
Korrosion, 106 
Kostcn, 106 

Kodcn und Fracht, 166 
Kostcn VcTsichcTung und 
Fracht, 106 
Kourtagc, 94 
Kochhaus, 293 
Kovc, 109 
Kovminagel, 754 
Katzcnpfote, 125 
Krabhenjischcr, 169 
Kraftbotriebene Steucrvor- 
rxchtung , 552 
Krajttur, 645 
Kragcn, 160 
Krdhennest, 174 
Krampc, 716 
Kranbalkswedse, 503 
Krangebuhren, 170 
Krangeld, 170 
Krangung, 336 
Krangungsfchler, 336 
Krangungsmagnct, 336 
Krdngungspendvl, 144 
Krangungstank, 336 
Krangungsverauch, 357 
Krangungswinkcl, 16 
Krankonraum, 347 
Krduselung, 697 
Kravsack, 208 
Krawel Beplankung, 122 
Krengen, 421 
Kreisbogen, 418 
Kreiselkompaas, 316 
KreisflUche, 208 
Kreisfidchenverh&ltnia des 
SchraubendiskSf 206 
Kreisfdrmige Ahlaufbahn, 

112 

Kreisfunkbake, 139 
Kreuz-Stagsegel, 470 
Krembandsel, 573 
Krmzbindsel, 173 
Kreuzen, 49, 172, 791 


Kreuzendc Dunung, 174 
Kreuzcrheck, 176 
Krcuzcr yacht, 175 
Krcuzkla77ipe, 384 
Krcuzknotan, 121, 174 
Ki'euzkopf, 009, 861 
Krauzmast, 374 
Krcnzpc iking, 172 
Kj'cuzpollcr, 174 
Knmzsrgcl, 173 
KT'cuzsnrrung, 573 
Krcuzspayit, 173 
Krcuztotmc, 377 
Kreuztoryi, 573 
Krmzzcitigc Kcticn, 173 
Krmijmider TFzncZ, 29 
K7'icgshlockade, 468 
Kricgsgcjahr, 831 
K'iHcgakmterhande, 829 
Kric.gsmarme, 486 
K7ieg7nsiho, 831 
Krimlinct, 172 
Kritischo Gcachwindigkeitf 
172 

KrUckc, 175 
Krulle, 634 
Krmivjnholz, 158 
Krilm7mmg, 003, 830 
Kruppelwinde, 170 
Kuhischcr Inhalt, 176 
Kugdbakentonne, 302 
Kugclhojo, 703 
Kugellateme, 302 
Kugdtonne, 703 
Kuhl, 827 
KUhlgut, 136 
Kilhhnaschine, 586 
KUhlraum, 360 
Kilhlraumladung, 686 
KUhlschrank, 364 
Kilhlte, 126 
Kulmination, 176, 789 
Kilnstlicher Kafen, 21 
Kilnatlicher Zug, 274 
Kunstlilftung, 460 
Kuntze, 671 
Kupferbodig, 164 
Kupferfest, 164 
Kupferfestverbolzung, 154 
Kupferhaut, 164, 656 
Kupferhautnagel, 665 
Kuppel, 213 
KurbelwelU, 171 
Kurre, 792 
Kurrenfischerei, 794 
Kurs, 168 

Kurshestandigheit, 722 
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Kursfeuer, 579 
Kurskarte, 787 
Kursschreiber, 168 
Kurve der Breiten Metazen- 
tren, 178 

Kurve der fiutbaren Lange, 
270 

Kurve der Hehelarme, 178 
Kurve der Schwimmfldchen 
Schwerpunkte, 178 
Kurz anhalten, 693 
Kurzarmige Bodenwrange, 
671 

Kurzbestdndigkeit, 712 
Kurze Bodenwrange, 672 
Kurze Kinke, 490 
Kurze See, 672 
Kurzer Stag, 672 
Kurzer String erwink el, 738 
Kurzer Ton, 671 
Kurzes Back, 671 
Kurzes Bruckenhaus, 671 
Kurzes Schwert, 182 
Kurzbalken, 317 
Kurzgliedrige Kette, 145 
Kurzhieven, 334 
Kurzsplissung, 672 
Kuste, 148 
Kustenjahrt, 149 
Kustenjeuer, 149 
Kustenfischerei, 359 
Kustenmeer, 765 
Kustenrettungsboot, 148 
Kustensaum, 772 
Kiistensignal, 149 
Kilstentelegraphsignal, 647 
Kiistenwdchter, 149 
Kutter, 180 
Kutterschlag, 180 
Kutterzeug, 180 


''L” Dock, 499 
Labiles Gleichgewicht, 816 
Lachsf anger, 621 
Lackhut, 698 
Ladebaum, 198 
Ladebaum Loschringband, 
198 

Ladehaumgeie, 198 
Ladehaumkonsole, 199 
Ladehaumpfosten, 624 
Ladebaurnstuhl, 199 
Ladevermogen, 188 
Ladebereitschaftnotiz, 494 
Ladebuch, 118 
Ladejahigkeit, 102, 487 


Ladefrist, 424 
Ladehajen, 549 
Ladehaken, 119 
Ladejolle, 119 
Ladekuhlraum, 360 
Ladekuhlraumschiff, 586 
Ladeldufer, 119 
Ladelinie-Kreis, 424 
Ladeluke, 119 
Lademast Baling, 509 
Laden, 187 
Ladeorder, 666 
Ladeplatz, 424 
Ladepforte, 119, 120 
Laderad, 301 
Laderaum, 342 
Ladereste, 498 
Ladeschlitten, 118, 682 
Ladeseil, 121 
Ladewasserlinie, 425 
Ladewinde, 121 
Ladestag, 708 
Ladestelle, 424 
Ladezeit, 424 
Ladung, 117 

Ladung Assekuradeur, 121 
Ladungfdhigkeit, 487 
Ladungnetz, 120 
Ladungsmatte, 120 
Ladungspjandrecht, 119 
Ladungsplan, 120 
Ladung sanschreiber, 757 
Ladungsmanifest, 446 
Ladungstragjdhigkeit, 487 
Ladungsverzeichnis, 94 
Lage, 611 

Lagel, 171, 323, 464 
Lageraufseher, 732 
Lagerausholer, 273 
Lagergeld, 732 
Lagerhdlter, 307 
Lagermiete, 732 
Lagerpfandschein, 211 
Laich, 701 
Lamm, 849 
Lampenkammer, 394 
Lampenputzer, 394 
Lampenraum, 394 
Landfest, 671 
Landgang, 295 
Landkenmung, 395 
Landkennungs Feuer, 444 
Landmarke, 396 
Landpoller, 74, 133 
Landspitze, 543 
Landungshrief, 553 
Landungshrucke, 396 


Landungsgebiihren, 395 
Landungskosten, 395 
Landungsplatz, 846 
Landungssteg, 94 
Landwade, 671 
Landwind, 395 
Landzunge, 331, 704 
Lang Seil, 396 
Langarmige Bodenwrange, 
429 

Lange, 271, 430 
Lange Dunung, 432 
Lange Fahrt, 276 
Z/an^e Metazentrische Edhe, 
431 

Lange Riemen, 749 
Lange Ruder, 749 
LttTiflre aiZes, 247 
Lange zwischen den Loten, 
408 

Ldngen-Metazentrum, 431 
Ldngenunterschied, 203 
Langer Ton, 557 
Langes Back, 430 
Langes Bruckenhaus, 430 
Langefahrt Schiff, 276 
Ldngenriss, 657 
Langleinm, 307, 432 
Langleinenfischerei, 308 
Lawflrs der segeln, 814 
Ldngsablaufg 240 
Ldngsbalken, 274 
Ldngschiff Formschwer^ 
punktkurve, 178 
Langsnaht, 395, 638 
Ldngsnummer, 431 
Ldngsriegel, 326 
LdngspleissuTig, 432 
Ldngssalings, 795 
Ldngsschnitt, 356 
Ldngsschiffs, 274 
Ldngsschifsplan, 356 
Ldngsseii anlegen, 579 
Ldngsspantenbauart, 366 
Ldngstrdger des Radkasten- 
balkons, 706 
Ldngsriss, 658 
LangsuUe, 675 
happen, 523 
Lappfalhe, 62 
Lappung, 129,218 
Larche, 397 
Lasch, 628 
Laschblech, 105 
Laschen, 397, 628 
Laschung, 397, ^8 
X/oss Lmf&n, 837 
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Lasseisen, 504 
Last, 398 
Lasthoot, 349 
Lastbrechen, 90 
Lastenmasstab, 188 
Lasthaken, 119 
Lasthebemagnet, 414 
Lasts eil, 119 , 121 
Lastton, 777 
Lateinische Raa, 398 
Lateinische Takelung, 398 
Lateinraa, 398 
Lateinsegel, 398 
Lateralplan, 398 
Lateralschwerpunkt, 128 
Lateralwiderstand, 398 
Latemenbrett, 675 
Latemenkasten, 675 
Laternenschirm, 675 
Lattengitter, 306 
Laubholz, 324 
Laufangelleine, 800 , 847 
Laufbrucke, 274 
Laufende Gaffel, 613 
Laufende Police, 270 
Laufende Tage, 613 
Laufender Block, 612 
Laufender Part, 613 
Laufender Pfahlstek, 612 
Laufender Teil, 405 
Laufendes Gut, 613 
Ldufer, 251 , 686 
Laufknoten, 492 , 687 
Lauflager, 541 , 708 
Laufplanke, 94 , 294 , 295 
Laufstag, 85 , 592 
Laufwelle, 362 
Lavieren, 49 , 542 , 753 
Lazarett, 403 
lazarettschiS, 347 
Lebender Ballast, 662 
itehendig halten, 370 
Lehendiges Werh, 571 
lehertran, 151 
iieckage, 405 
hecksegel, 153 
^jecktuch, 153 
jeckverlust, 405 
jedderung, 20 
jedderungsnetz, 788 
jee, 406 
jeebord, 407 
jeegierigkeit, 685 
jeerlinie, 416 
jeere Verdrdngung, 415 
jeerer Tiefgang, 415 
jeesegel, 740 


Leesegelfallstick, 740 
Leesegelraa, 740 
Leesegelspieren, 740 
Leesegel Spierentalje, 79 
Leeseite, 407 
Leewdrts, 8 , 407 , 814 
Leewdrts Vorubersegeln, 837 
Leeweg, 407 
Legel, 171 , 456 
Legen, 93 , 402 
Legerwall, 407 
Leguan, 562 
Lchnbrett, 28 
Leibholz, 508 , 836 
Leithlock, 328 
Leicht bewegte See, 686 
Leichte Brise, 299 
Leichte Nahtschweissung, 415 
Leichter, 39 , 415 
Leichterlohn, 416 
Leichter Wind, 414 
Leichter Zug, 414 
Leichter fuhrer, 416 
Leichtergeld, 416 
Leichterkosten, 416 
Leichterrisiko, 598 
Leichterschiffer, 39 , 416 
Leichtertransport, 416 
Leichterung, 416 
Leichtser Deplacement, 415 
Leichtes Dunstgewdlh, 634 
Leichtes Luftchen, 125 
Leicht fahrzeugklausel, 170 
Leicht getreide, 416 
Leichtkehlnaht, 416 
Leichtkehlschweissung, 416 
Leichtmatrose, 505 
Leichtwasserlinie, 416 
Leine, 418 

LeinenWurfgewehre, 672 
Leinenrolle, 419 
Leinentauwerk, 418 
Leiste, 44 , 46 
Leitblock, 404 , 490 
Leitdamm, 372 , 630 
Leitender Ingenieur, 134 
Leitender Maschinist, 134 
Leiter, 346 , 718 , 719 
Leiterfing, 791 
Leitfeuer, 579 
Leitfl&chenruder, 163 
Leitgam, 404 
Leitkabel, 404 
Leitklampe, 108 
Leitmarke, 406 
Leitrolle, 601 
Leittau, 446 


Leitung, 9 
Leitwagen, 192 
Leitwehr, 404 
Lenktau, 784 
Lcnssen, 611 , 634 
ZienZ" und Ballasteinricht~ 
ungsplan, 562 
Lenzen, 280 
Lenzleitung, 59 
Lenzpumpe, 59 
Lenzpumpen, 280 
Leuchtfeuerahgaben, 416 
Leuchtfeuerboje, 416 
Leuchtfeuergeld, 416 
Leuchtrakete, 677 
Leuchttonne, 415 
Leuchtturm, 83 , 416 
Leuchtturm-Tender, 416 
Leuwagen, 276 , 748 
lAchtbogcn Schweissung, 234 
Lichtcn, 333 , 839 
Lichtcrschiff, 631 
Lichigebuhren, 416 
Lieferschein, 196 
Liefcrungsauftrag, 196 
Lieferungshafen, 649 
Liegegeld, 197 
Liegen, 331 , 692 
Liegeplatz, 54 , 402 
Liegeplatzsignal, 55 
Lieger, 672 
Liegetage, 403 
Liegewinkel, 16 
Liegezeit, 403 
lAek, 76 
Liekgarn, 603 
Lieknadel, 76 
lAen Klausel, 410 
Lige, 405 
Limbus, 418 
Limmerkette, 418 
Linie-Konnossement, 419 
Linienfrachtschif, 119 
Linienriss, 419 
Linienschiff , 419 
Links gdngiger Propeller, 407 
Linksgehender Propeller, 407 
Linksgeschlagenes Tauwerk, 
407 

Lippe, 421 
Lissleine, 392 , 398 
Ldssung, 369 , 392 
Litze, 735 
Lloyd*s Agent, 423 
Lloyd^s Police, 423 
Lochfrass, 537 
Lloyd*s Signalstation, 424 
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Lochnaht, 541 
Lochraumer, 223 
Lodding, 611 
Ldffelartiger Bug, 706 
Ldffelbagger, 205 
Ldffelbug, 706 
Ldffelruder, 707 
Ldffeltoder, 706 
Log, 427 

Log Regulator, 428 
Logbrett, 428 
Loggebreite, 398 
Logbuch, 667 
Loggeldnge, 430 
Loggen, 334 
Loggias, 428 
Logis, 171 
Logisjunge, 463 
Logleine, 429 
Logrechnung, 187 
Logrolle, 429 
Logscheit, 428 
Logschraube, 604 
Los, 23 

Los Einholen, 329 
Losarbeiten, 856 
Losbinden, 813 
Losmachen, 433, 813 
Logwerfen, 334 
Loschen, 206 
Lose, 684 
Lose einholen, 757 
Lose geben, 231, 685 
Lose Luggersegel, 205 
Losen, 813 

Loser Hintersteven, 252 
Loser Schlag, 693 
Loses Bugspriet, 613 
Losbrechen, 90 
Losfieren, 684 
Loskiel, 252 
Losmachen, 815 
Losnehmbares Getreide- 
schott, 622 
Losschakeln, 813 
Losshajen, 549 
Losshaken, 119 
Lossrad, 301 
Loswerfen, 123 
Lot, 404 

Lotbarer Orund, 603 
Lotblei, 404 
Lothlock, 404 
Lotdraht, 698 
Loten, 123, 696 
Loten ausrufen, 112 
Lotgast, 405 


Lotgast Plattform, 405 
Lotleine, 405 
Lotleine Markung, 452 
Lotmaschine, 697 
Lotpodest, 405 
Lotrohr, 698 
Lotscheit, 742 
Lotse, 531 
Lotsen, 531 
Lotsenbehorde, 532 
Lotsenfahrwasser, 532 
Lotsenfahrzeug, 534 
Lotaenjiagge, 532 
Lotsengebiihren, 532 
Lotsengeld, 532 
Lotsenkabel, 404 
Lotsenkarte, 532 
Lotsenkunst, 531 
Lotaenleiter, 533 
LoUenrate, 532 
Lotsenrevier, 532 
Lotsensignal, 533 
Lotsenstrecke, 532 
Lotsentreppe, 533 
Lotsenversetzschiff, 534 
Lotsemwang, 160 
Lotspeise, 20 
Lotung, 541, 697 
Lotungslinie, 253, 418 
Lotwerfen, 123, 334 
Loxodrome, 591 
Loxodromische Linie, 591 
Loxodromisches segeln, 461 
Lufstein, 5 
Liiften, 798 
Lufterkopf, 169 
Luftermundung, 169 
Liiftersull, 821 
Luftgang, 7, 8 
Luftf anger, 851 
Luftkasten, 102 
Luftloch, 7 
Luftrohr, 7 

Lujtspiegelung, 433, 468 
Lufttank, 227 
Lufttrockenes Boh, 640 
Lujtung, 821 
Luftungsfenster, 549 
Lujtwiderstand, 8 
Lugger, 436 
Lugger Grossegel, 437 
Luggersegel, 437 
Luggersegel Takelung, 437 
Lugwinkel, 144 
Luke, 326 
Lukeneisen, 326 
Lukenendbalken, 327 


Lukenbugel, 327 
Lukendavit, 327 
Lukendeckel, 327 
Lukengrating, 306 
Lukenkappe, 156 
LukenLdngstrdger, 327 
Lukenleiter, 531 
Lukenprofileisen, 327 
Lukenriegel, 327 
Lukenrippe, 326 
Lukenschalk, 326 
Lukensohalkkeil, 327 
LukenschXinge, 326 
Lukenstopper, 328 
Lukenstringer, 427, 773 
Lukenstutze, 327 
Lukentalje, 328 
Luksfulle, 327 
Luksullstutz, 148 
Lupe, 466 
Lustyacht, 858 
Lu-u abschneisen, 231 
Lwt; Schothom, 837 
Luvballast, 662 
Luvbaum, 509, 707 
Luven, 436 
Luvgierig, 837 
Luvgierig sein, 308 
Luvgierigkeit, 20, 837 
Luvliek, 436 
Luvruder, 837 
Luvseite, 838 
Luvwall, 838 
Luvwarts, 26, 853 
Luvwarts setzende Gezeit, 
838 

Luxuskabine, 107 


Afaa^, 529 

MaX’Intyre Doppelboden, 

439 

Magnet, 440 

Magnetische Jnfluenz, 441 
Magnetische Karte, 440 
Magnetische Peilung, 440 
Magnetische Pole, 442 
Magnetische Storungen, 442 
Magnetischer Aquator, 441 
Magnetischer Koeffizient, 440 
Magnetischer Meridian, 441 
Magnetischer Moment, 441 
Magnetisches Bisen, 441 
Magnetisches Feld, 441 
Magnetbremse, 440 
Magnetkompass, 441 
Magnetnadel, 442 
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Magnetostriktion Echolot, 
442 

Mahagonyholz, 442 
Maierschiffsjorm, 442 
Mahler gebuhr, 94 
Malershellegat, 515 
Mall, 472 
Mallhoden, 471 
Mallbreite, 471 
Mallung, 472 
Manganbronze, 445 
Manila Hanj, 446 
Manilatauwcrk, 446 
Mannloch, 445 
Mannlochhugel, 446 
Mannlochdeckel, 445 
Mannlochring, 446 
Jlfannsc/ia/£, 171 
Mannschaftliste, 171 
Mannschaftraum, 171 
Mannschaftsabort, 638 
412, 446 

Mandvrierjdhigkeit, 320 
Mandvrierunfdhiges Lickt, 
494 

Afawiei, 612 
Marine, 447 
Marine betreffend, 484 
Marinierter Fisoh, 530 
Maritim, 447 
Afar/c5o7e, 451 
Markierungshoje, 832 
Marlon, 452 
Marlienstek, 452 
Marlleine, 452 
Marlnadel, 452 
Marlpfiem, 554 
Marlspiekerstek, 452 
Marlspiker, 452 
Marlstek, 452 
Afars, 780 
Marsrand, 782 
Marssegel, 711 
Marsechotenblock, 568 
Afam£finf 7 e Ednger, 103 
Marsstenge, 781 
Masche, 463 

Maschinen Inspektor, 548 
AfascAtnen Nietung, 439 
Maschinen-W irkungsgrad, 
240 

Maschinenabteilung, 439 
Maschinenbesichtiger, 240 
Maschinen fundament, 240 
Maschinengrundplatte, 50 
Maschinenjourncd, 241 
Maschinenhke, 241 


Maschinennutzleistung Ko- 
efizient, 558 
Maschinenraum, 241 
Maschincnraumabzug, 560 
M aschinenraumhilfs- 
maschincn, 241 
Maschinentagebuch, 241 
M aschmcntelcgraph, 241 
Maschincnumbau, 439 
Maschinenvorrdte, 241 
Maserung, 305 
Massgutcr, 459 
Massgutcrladung, 459 
Mdssig hewcgte Sec, 471 
Massige Brise, 470 
Massigc Kauschcn, 695 
Massige Schcihc, 206 
Massigc Schraubc, 605 
Massiger Ruderrahmcn, 695 
Massive Stutze, 695 
Massiver Fingerling, 695 
Massivcr Kiel, 40 
Masstonne, 284 
Mast, 454 

Mastbacke, 134, 347 
Mastband, 454, 456 
Mastbezug, 454 
Mastbock, 752 
MastbiXgel, 455 
Mastducht, 456 
Mastenkran, 657 
Mastfisch, 456 
Mastfischung, 456 
Masthausung, 348 
Mastkeil, 456 
Mastklampe, 454 
Mastkoker, 752 
Mastkorb, 174 
Mastkragen, 454 
Mastkragenkranx, 454 
Mastliek, 456 
Mastlochkragenkranz, 454 
Mastpitze, 544 
Mastring, 802 
Mastschlingen, iSi 
Mastsptir, 723 
Masttopp, 455 
456 

Mastwerk, 458 
Mastwinde, 457 
Masut, 286 
Materialstarken, 628 
Afa^rose, 619 
Matrosenkiste, 638 
Matrosenlogis, 638 
Arai£e, 457 
Mattf order, 457 


406 

A/aw.s'w/;, 478 
t’c/i angctrichcncr 
Davit, 460 

Mcchanischer Wirkungsgrad 
509 

Mccr, 636 
Mccrhusvn, 45 
Mccrmge, 482, 696, 735 
Mcercsnrm, 20 
Mecrcsfrvihcit, 281 
Mecrcsgrund, 630 
MecrcskHmlc, 497 
M vcTosstnhnung, 497 
Mec7't \s7vasscrfwrbc, 155 
Mecrkirs, 663 
M cgaphon, 461 
Mvilnifahrt, 459 
Mdtau, 408 
Meridian, 463 
Meridian Distanz, 463 
Meridian Dnrchgang, 463 
Meridmialteik, 463 
M erkatorischo Proj cktion, 
462 

Merkntnrkarte, 462 
Masse, 464 
Messmg, 89 
Mctallvlectrode, 464 
Mctazcntrische BreitenhShef 
791 

Mctazcntrische Hbhc, 464 
MalazenMschc Evolute, 464 
Metazcntrxm, 464 
Mvxitcrci, 480 
Mick, 469 
Micivertrag, 197 
Mtlchener, 507 
Minderliefrrung, 671 
Mincralwolle, 408 
Missweisende Peilung, 440 
Missvj mender Kurs, 441 
Misswemmg, 441 
Mist, 469 

Mit heiden Bdumen abge- 
fieri, 853 

Mit dem Winde, 50, 219 
Af?!£ losem Fuss, 433 
Mit Raumer Wind segeln, 
681 

Mitreeder, 376 
Mit Vorsegal Back Oehrasst, 
2 

Mitstrom, 828 
Mitstrom Koefflzient, 828 
Mittag, 492 
Mitte der Gezeit, 318 
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Mittel-Sonnensegelstutze, 466 
Mittelbreitej 466 
Mittelfahrwassertonne, 251 
Mittelgei, 62 
Mittelgrund, 466 
Mitielgrundtonne, 466 
Mittelheckspantf 345 
Mittelkielplatte, 127 
Mittelkielschwein, 127 
Mittelkluver, 466 
Mittelldngsschott, 128 
Mittellatte, 26 
Mittelliekj 593 
Mittellot, 149 
Mittelmast, 466 
Mittelschwert, 127 
Mittelstagsegel, 466 
Mitteltau, 160 
Mitteltrdger, 127 
Mittelwache, 466 
Mitternachtssonne, 466 
Mittlere Fahrt, 149 
Mittlere Greenwich Zeitj 
308 

Mittlere Sonne, 458 
Mittlere Tidenhub, 458 
Mittlere Zeit, 458 
Mittlerer Ortsmittag, 425 
Mittlerer Sonnentag, 458 
Mittlerer Steig, 458 
Mittlerer Tiefgang, 458 
Mittlerer Wasserstand, 468 
Mittschifs, 11 
Mittschiffsdecklinie, 192 
Mittchiffshals, 468 
Mittschifslinie, 128 
Modelltank, 470 , 796 
Mole, 472, 530 
Molenfeuer, 549 
Molenkopf, 530 
Monddistanzen, 438 
Mondkieker, 474 
Mondfiutintervall, 438 
Mondr egenhogen, 438 
Mondreiter, 474 
Mondtag, 437 
Mondumlauf, 438 
Mondzyklus, 437 
Monelmetall, 472 
Monkireling, 473 , 569 
Monsun, 473 
Montage, 76 , 243 
Mop, 477 

Moorsom Vermessungssystem, 
477 

Morgenwache, 477 
Morselampe, 477 


Motor Elektrischer Antrieb, 
203 

Motorbetriebene Winde, 478 
Motorboot, 477 
Motorschiff, 478 
Motorsegler, 25 
Mudderprahm, 688 
Mufferdeibrigg, 630 
Mulde, 800 
Mundungshafen, 244 
Milrbe Stopper, 134 
Muring Schakel, 600 
Muringboje, 474 
Muringketten, 309 
Muringstein, 384 , 475 
Muringswirbel, 760 
Muringtau, 475 
Muskeule, 155 
Musterrolle, 21 , 718 
Musterung, 480 
Mutterkompass, 455 


Nach auswdrts hestimmt, 
509 

Nachmittagswache, 6 
Nachrichten jur Seefahrer, 
494 

Nachsehen, 510 
Nachsehen und klaren, 814 
Nachstecken, 524 
Nachstrom, 828 
NachteEekt, 490 
Nachtgleichenpunkte, 243 
Nachtrettungsboje, 437 
Nachtrettungsring, 437 
Nachtsigncd, 490 
Nackte Elektrode, 39 
Nachlenzleitung, 738 
Nachlenzpumpe, 738 
Nachsehen und klaren, 814 
Nadelkolz, 693 
Nadir, 481 
Nagel, 481 
Nagelband, 703 
Nagelbcmk, 51 , 256 , 535 
Nagelbefestigung, 253 
Ndherholer, 358 
Ndhem, 328 
Nahfahrt, 359 
Nahgam, 638 
Ndhtaue, 644 
Naht, 637 

NaJit Uberlappung, 638 
J7ahthaJcen, 581 
Nahtloser Ladebaum, 840 
Nahtloses Stahlboot, 639 


Nahtspanten Beplankung, 
592 

Nahtstreif, 639 
Nahtstreifen, 396 
Namenbrett, 482 
NaTnenpolice, 482 
Namenskonnossement, 734 
Napiersches Diagramm, 482 
Nasenblech, 83 
N ationalflagge, 155 , 242 
Naturliche Liiftung, 482 
Naturlicker Hafen, 482 
Natilrlicher Magnet, 482 
Naturlicker Masstah, 482 
Nautiker, 449 , 486 
Nautisch, 483 

Nautische Astronomie, 483 
Nautischer Beisitzer, 22 
Nautischer Tag, 483 
Nautisches Jahrhuch, 9 
Navigationsgesetze, 486 
Navigationszimmer, 133 
Navigierbarer Halbkreis, 485 
Nebel, 273 
Nehelglocke, 273 
Nebelhom, 273 
273 

Nebelgesckutz, 273 
Nehelsignal, 273 
Nebengegensonne, 519 
Nehenkielgang, 93 
Nebenkielschwein, 680 
Nebenkreis, 689 
Nebenmeridianbreite, 246 
Nebenmeridianhdhe, 246 
Nehenmond, 519 
Nehensonne, 520 , 745 
Nebenwassergang, 359 
Negativer Slip, 487 
Negligenzklausel, 487 
Neigung, 578 
Neigungsmoment, 336 
Neigungskompass, 205 
Neigungsminkel des Bug- 
spriet, 723 
Nephoskop, 487 
Nettoraumgehalt, 488 
Nettotonnengehelt, 488 
Neutrale Faser, 488 
Netz, 262 
Netzboje, 83 
Netzfieet, 268 
Netzgam, 167 
Netzklappe, 266 
Netzknoten, 487 
Netzmascke, 463 
Netznadel, 463 
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V etzchlinge, 120 
Vetzwand, 421 
Vicht eingemessener Baum, 
245 

Vicht hoher, 491 
Vicht indossables Konnosse- 
ment, 734 

Nichts Vergeben!, 494 
Nickelstahl, 490 
Niedergang, 166 
Niederholen, 328 
Niedergangskappe, 166 
Niedergangsluke, 392 
Niedergangstreppe, 156 
Niederholer, 219 
Niederlassen, 434 
Niedrige Bodenwrange, 654 
Niedrige Wasserzeit, 774 
Niedriger Wasnerstand, 336 
Niedrigeres Niedrigwasser, 
435 

Niedrigster beobachteter 
Wasserstand, 435 
Niedrigstcs Springniedrig- 
wasser, 435 
Niedrigwasser, 435 
Niet, 598 
Nietbolzen, 143 
Nietenbehdlter, 599 
Nietenentjernung, 536 
Nietkopf, 599 
Nietenkopfschldger, 598 
Nietentr'dger, 599 
Nietenwdrmer, 333 
Nieter, 598 
Nietloch, 699 
Nietschaft, 599 
Nietschraube, 760 
Nietstempel, 342 
Nietstockhen, 212 
Nietungpresse, 599 
Nietverbindung, 699 
Nimbus, 490 
Nippfiut, 486 
Nipptide, 486 
Nitzel, 278, 731 
Neckband, 198 
Nockhindsel, 231, 331 
Nockklampe, 770 
Nockohr, 768 
Nockpferd, 268 
Nockring, 171 
Nocktakel, 859 , 860 
Nominelle Pferdestdrke, 492 
Nominelle Steigung, 492 
Nonius, 822 

Nbrdlicher Polarhreis, 20 


Nordostmonsun, 493 
Normal Chronometer, 715 
Normal Kompass, 715 
Normalanker, 729 
Normals Geschwindigkeit, 

649 

Normals Leistung in Pfer- 
destdrke, 649 
Normaler Sprung, 715 
Normalkerze, 113 
Normalnull, 771 
Normalwiderstand, 589 
Normann, 493 
Not, 378 

Notausbesserungen, 764 
Notausgang, 243 , 244 
No t bolcuchtungszcntrale, 239 
Notflagge, 208 
Nockgording, 407 
Nothajen, 324 
Notlanzpumpe, 742 
Notmast, 378 
Notschutz, 208 
Notsignal, 208 
Notsignal Feuer, 208 
Nottakelage, 378 
Notruder, 378 
Notsegcl, 378 
Notstek, 325 
Notstcuerapparat, 239 
Nottalje, 589 
Notzcichen, 575 
Ntdlachse, 488 
Nullspant Volligkeitsgrad, 
468 

Nummer, 494 
Nummarflagge, 495 
Nur filr Total Verlust, 783 
Nuss, 218 
Nussplatte, 80 
Nussspant, 80 
Nustergat, 418 
Nutation, 495 
Nutzladefdhigkeit, 818 
Nutzpjer destdrke, 659 
Nutztragfdhigkeit, 284 


Oben, 9 

Ober Offizier, 135 
Oberbau, 188 
Ob ere Schlagtom, 593 
Obere Seitenteile, 782 
Obere Tahelage, 781 
Oherende emer Bodenwrange, 
271 

Oberer Auflanger, 782 


Obcrdcck, 817 
Oherf cucvmcister, 405 
Oberfracht, 510 
Ober gaff el, 473 
Oberheizraum, 256 
Oherheizraum Grating, 256 
Obcrinjcktionsventil, 339 
Obvrkojc, 817 
Oberlieht, 683 
Oberlieht F lug el, 626 
Oberlieht Schutzstangen, 684 
Oberlieht Sektor, 684 
Oherlic.htbczug, 684 
Oberlichtknppe, 684 
Ohvrlick, 331 
Obi\T7narssegcl, 817 
Ohe‘r7naschinist, 134 
Ohcr7nast, 817 
Obernetz Flugel, 782 
Oberschanzkleid, 781 
0 her schanzkleidr sling, 781 
Obei'scgol, 090 
Obcrsim7n, 331 
Obvrsteward, 135 
Ohertvassor, 284 
Oberwerk, 188 , 671 , 817 
Offcnc Bodmwrange, 681 
Off (me Police, 503 , 816 
Offenc Bcede, 504 
Offcnc Verholklampe, 603 
Offones Boot, 603 
Offizicr, 498 
Ohrholz, 387 
Ohrholzspant, 387 
Ohrspant, 388 
Okonomische Geschwindig- 
keit, 232 

Olabscheider, 500 
Qlabscheider Leichter, 600 
Oltanhleitung, 600 
Olbrenner, 103 , 499 
Oldichtenietung, 501 
Oldichtluke, 501 
Ole, 502 
Olfeusrung, 500 
Olkleidung, 601 
Olrock, 601 
Olsack, 499 
Oltankschiff, 601 
Olzeug, 501 
Opposition, 605 
Optionsladung, 506 
Orderhafen, 606 
Orderkonnossement, 497 
Ordnungsnummer, 668 
Oregon Fichtenholz, 218 
Orgelpfeife, 606 
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Original} ehler, 358 
Orkan, 351 
Orlopdeck, 606 
Ort, 538 
Orthodrom, 506 
Qrtliche Ablenkung, 425 
Ortszeit, 426 
Ose, 433 
6s}asSf 33 
Oszillator, 507 
Overholzheck, 790 
Ozeanische Stromung, 497 
Ozeanographie, 497 


Pack, 355 
Packeis, 512 
Packetschif, 522 
Paddel, 512 
Paddelhoot, 113 
Pagaie, 512 
Pa«, 523 
Pallheting, 523 
Pallhieven, 333 
Pallkranz, 524 
Pallp}osten, 522 
Pallrad, 624 
Pallsetzen, 523 
Pallwinden, 333 
Pampero, 516 

Panama Kanal Vermeasung, 
516 

Pancakeeis, 617 
Papennaht, 165 
Parallaxe, 518 
Paralleles Mittelschiff, 710 
Parallellineal, 518 
Parasite KlaiLsel, 361 
Parcelladung, 519 
Pardune, 29 

Pariser Berechtsdeklaration, 

194 

Pariser Erkldrung, 194 
Parlamentarschif , 122 
Part, 520 
Parteireeder, 376 
Partikulare Havarie, 521 
Passagegeld, 521 
Passagier, 521 
Passagiereinrichtungen, 622 
Passagierliste, 522 
Passatwinde, 787 
Passe, 611 
Passtilck, 116 
Patent dee Kapitdns, 455 
Patentlog, 633 
Patentlot, 697 


Patentscheibe, 601 
Patentscheibeblock, 523 
Patentstopper, 110 
Pauschalcharter, 437 
Pauschal}racht, 437 
Pauschalpolice, 819 
Pec/i, 536 
Pechgrapen, 537 
Pechtannenholz, 861 
Pechtop}, 537 
Pechquast, 536 
Peilhoot, 747 
Peildeck, 158 
Peilkompass, 27 
Peilrohr, 697, 698 
Peilscheibe, 526 
Peilstock, 698 
Peilung, 49 
Penalty Klausel, 526 
Pentem, 260 
Penterhaken, 262 
Perigaum, 527 
Perihelium, 527 
Periodische Besichtigung, 

528 

Persenning, 760 
Persenning Nagel, 635 
Persenningleiste, 326 
Persenningtuch, 760 
Personen Fahrhoot, 522 
Peet, 95 

P}ahlkompass, 544 
P}ahlmast, 544, 679 
P}ahlstek, 83 

Pfandrecht der Bergung, 622 
P}andrecht des jLotsengeldes, 
533 

P}andstall, 193 
P}anne, 516, 626 
P}annkuchen, 617 
P/ei/e, 848 
P}ei}en, 696 

P}ei}en Kontrollsystem, 848 
P/erd, 274 
Pjerdeleine, 830 
Pflichtanker, 658 
Pfiichtlotse, 160 
P flock, 210 
P}orte, 547 
P}ortenband, 515 
P}ortendeckel, 549, 674, 676 
Pfortendrempel, 677 
Phase, 529 
Phosphorbronze, 530 
Pick}all, 525 
Piek, 524, 625 
PiekoJir, 624 


Piekstuck, 726 
Piekverstdrkungsbalhen, 617 
Pier, 846 
Pilger, 531 
Pilzanker, 480 
PUzkopflilfter, 480 
Pinnen, 525 
Pinnkompass, 791 
Pitchpineholz, 861 
Piratensekif , 536 
Piroge, 113 
Pitot Po/ir Lo^, 537 
Pivot} enster, 504 
Planke, 539 
Plankengang, 735 
Plankenstoss, 104 
Plankton, 539 
Plansegeln, 538 
Platthindsel, 267 
Plateau, 539 

Plattenahwicklungszeichr 
nung, 660 
Plattengang, 735 
Plattenmast, 540 
Plattenmodellbock, 470 
Plattenruder, 128 
Plattes Heck, 267 
Plattfisch, 266 
Platt}orm, 266, 540 
Platt} ormdeck, 540 
Platt}uss, 212 
Plattgatt, 267 
Plattierer, 539 
Plattierergang, 540 
Platting, 267, 649 
Plattnagel, 146 
Platz}rachten, 55 
Plicht, 176 

Plotzlich anhalten, 693 
Plotzlicher Ruck, 438 
Plumper, 344 

Pneumatische Nietung, 542 
Pocken, 690 
Pockholz, 418 
Pockholzstrei}en, 727 
Pockhohstuben, 727 
Pokleine, 151, 547 
Polacker Takelung, 544 
Poldistanz, 544 
PoUeine, 151 
PoWer, 62, 774 
Pollerkop}, 774 
Polster, 75 

Polykonische Karte, 545 
Polykonische Projektion, 545 
Ponton, 545 
Ponton handung, 396 
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Porteurleine der KatUiop- 
per, 124 

Porteurleinkette, 697 
Portugiesisches Segel, 686 
Positiomlateme, 613 
Postflagge, 443 
Postkammer, 443 
Postsignalf 443 
Postsubvention, 443 
Postwimp el, 443 
Pottwaldl, 702 
Prahmbug, 552 
Prahm, 39 
Prahme, 552 
Prangen, 554, 737 
Prazession, 553 
Preien, 317 
Pressen, 174 
Pressluft Behdlter, 542 
Pressluft Rudermaschine, 
542 

Pressluftantriehwinde, 8 
Presslufthammer, 7 
Pressluftnietung, 542 
Prigger, 654 
Pricker, 554 
Primage, 555 
Pme, 117, 556 
Prisengeld, 82, 556 
Prisengericht, 556 
Prisenhof, 556 
Prisenkommando, 666 
Prisenrecht, 556 
Privatsohiff, 556 
Privatsignal, 656 
Probefahrt, 640, 796 
Probestilck, 168 
Pro/ti, 37 
Profile, 642 
Profileisen, 37 
ProfilstahlstUtze, 96 
Progressive Probefahrten, 
667 

Projektionsfldche, 557 
Promejiade Deck, 667 
Propeller, 668 
Propellerabstrom, 633 
Propellermutter, 569 
Propellerwelle, 659 
Propellerwelle Vherzug, 664 
Propulsionswirkungsgrad, 
560 

Protestfiagge, 660 
Pfovianiw«wi6r, 135 
Proviantschein, 823 
Psychrometer, 661 
Pulverflagge, 562 


Pulvcrkammcr , 440 
Pulvcrkohle 5G2 
Pulvcrmagazin, 440 
Pumpe, 662 
Pumpenraum, 663 
Piimpensod, 418, 564 
PumpcnmmpS, 564 
Pumpspill, 562 
Punkischweissung, 707 
Pwnt, 564 
Puntc, 631 
Puppblock, 680 
Putting Band, 290 
Putting Ring, 290 
Puttingciscn, 131 
Puttingsbolzen, 130 
Puttingsschicnc, 290 
Puttingswantm, 290 


Quadrant Ruderpinne, 667 
Quadrantalkugel, 567 
Quadrantdavit, 667 
Quadratur, 667 
Quarantlinc, 567 
Quarantine Flaggc, 568 
Quara7itmeanstalt, 403 
Quarantanearzt, 333 
Quaranianojahrzcug, 567 
Quarantlinegeld, 567 
Quarantanchajcn, 568 
' Quarantdncsignal, 5(J8 
Quai'antlinestation, 608 
Quarterdeck, 568 
Quecksilherha^ometer, 463 
Quecksilbcrbarometer, 448 
Qwer ^6, 1 
Querablauf, 676 
Querbalken, 47 
Querbunker, 172 
Querholzheck, 790 
Querlaufende StUtze, 201 
Querlaufende Wellen, 791 
Querlukensult, 331 
Qwemwmmer, 791 
Querschiffs, 22 
Querschnitt, 468 
Quersegelschiff, 711 
790 

Querspant, 710 
368 

Querstilck, 710 
Quersull, 331 
Quersulle, 240 


Paa, 869 


Paa Toppscgel, 369 
Raajolle, 859 
Raascgel, 711 
Raatoppsegel, 213 
Rabatt, 9, 582 
Rabattciscn, 444 
Rack, 520, 802 
Backhand, 802 
Rackklotjc, 520 
Rnckschlittcn, 520 
Racksorrxing, 520 
RacMau, 371, 520 
Rad mit fasten Schaufeln, 
573 

Radaxibaxi, 513 
Radial veriindcrliche Steig^ 
Ting, 573 

Radialdnvit, 573 
Rad io-Alai'msifjnal, 674 
Rad i nrujsignal, 574 
RadithNotsigjial, 575 
Radiownrtv, 574 
RadgchuusC’Libigstrdgcr, 706 
Radkastvn, 513 
RadkastcxhOallcricbalkcn, 
709 

Radkastcnbalkon, 513 
RadhuHcngallcrie, 613 
Radkastenstiltze, 513 
Radschaufol, 512 
Radschiff, 513 
Rakbandsetstek, 600 
Rahe, 869 
Rahestropp, 569 
Rahklampe, 601 
Rahlick, 331, 332 
Rahmenspannung, 838 
Rahmenspant, 838 
Raksegel, 711 
Rahtakelage, 711 
Raketenapparat, 600 
Raketenpleine, 600 
Ralinguer, 602 
Rammen, 612 
Rand, 234, 418 
Randmaschen, 311, 647 
Randplanke, 82, 447 
Randplatte^ 447 
Randsomholz, 263 
Rank, 170, 325, 680, 764 
Rauchhezug, 454, 690 
R&ucherhering, 386 
Rauchfang, 817 
RauckschoU, 268 
Rauchsegel, 690 
Raum, 342, 397 
Raum Segeln, 618 
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Raumahle, 581 
Raumhalken, 342 
Raumhalkensparinung, 342 
Raumbedarf, 176 , 734 
Raumhunker, 342 
Raumen, 821 
Raumer Wind, 280 , 282 
Raumgebuhr, 55 
Rauminhalt der Verdrdng- 
ung, 826 

Raumschoten, 271 , 342 , 531 
Raumschotts segeln, 304 
Raumstringer, 342 
Raumstutze, 342 
Raumtiefe, 686 
Raumwind, 405 
Rehenleine, 52 
Recht so, 719 
Rechts Hintenaus, 594 
Rechtsaszension, 694 
Rechtsgdngiger Propeller, 

595 

Rechtsgehender Propeller, 

695 

Rechtsschlag, 694 
Rechtsgeschlagenes Tauwerk, 
538 

Rechtweisende Peilung, 801 
Rechtweisender Kurs, 801 
Recken, 573 
Reede, 600 
Reedereiflagge, 348 
Reef, 683 
Reep, 602 

Reepleitungs Rudermaschine, 
130 

Revers, 409 
Reff,6$3 

Reff Knehelsteert, 684 
Reffband, 684 
Reffbandsel, 685 
Reffbindsel, 584 
Reffen, 584 
Reffgatt, 248 
Refflagel, 684 
Reffjolle, 684 
Refklampe, 79 
Reffknotten, 684 
Refkniittel, 585 
Reffleine, 369 , 684 
Ref seising, 685 
Reftalje, 685 
Reftaljenlapp, 685 
Refraktion, 586 
Regel Kompass, 715 
Regeltn&ssige Fdhren, 542 
Regenwolke, 490 


Registerhafen, 550 
Registrierung, 587 
Registerldnge, 587 
Registertonne, 309 
Registrierendes Thermome- 
ter, 766 

Reibholz, 311 , 607 , 700 
Reibungstopper, 633 
Reibungswert, 284 
Reibungswiderstand, 682 
Reihleine, 222 , 369 , 392 
Reihenfolge, 807 
Reihenfolge-Beladung, 424 
Rein, 141 

Reine Charterpartie, 141 
Reiner Gesundkeitspass, 141 
Reines Konnossement, 141 
Reinigung, 306 
Reinigungskette, 418 
Reise, 521 

Reisebefrachtung, 798 
Reisegepdck, 30 
Reisepolice, 826 
Reissahle, 634 
Reiten, 592 
Reitknie, 723 , 726 
Relative Konterhande, 160 
Relatives Geschwindigkeits- 
verhdltnis, 702 
Reling Netzwerk, 99 
Relinglog, 231 
Relingsleiste, 99 
Relingsprofileisen, 99 
Relingstiltze, 676 
Relingsivvnde, 659 
Renngig, 572 
Rennjacht, 5T2 
Rennlatten, 81 
Rennwert, 858 
Rennzeichen, 680 
Repressalien, 589 
Reserve Anker, 55 
Reserve Auftrieb, 589 
Res&rvehunker, 700 
ReseT^edeplacement, 589 
Reservepinne, 239 

R eserveschwimmfahigkeii, 

589 

Reservesteuerapparat, 239 
Respekttage, 186 
Rettungsboje, 411 
Rettungsfioss, 413 
Rettungsgurtel, 413 
RettvmgsgeschiXtz, 420 
Rettungsrakete, 413 
RettuTigsring, 411 
RettungssMepper, 622 


Reuel, 606 
Reuse, 791 , 840 
Reusel, 690 

Reversible Lade-und Losch- 
zeit, 590 

Revierlotsen, 598 
Richtfeuer, 579 
Richtige Nietlocher, 250 
Richtplatte, 52 
Richtspant, 710 
Richtungsfeuer, 579 
Richtungslinie, 142 
Riebahle, 581 
Riemen, 496 
Riemen Bandsel, 788 
Riemen bei, 408 , 508 
Riemen einlegen, 403 
Riemen Hoch, 783 
Riemen pieken, 783 
Riemen Platt!, 403 
Riemenblatt, 496 
Riemengriff, 308 
Riemenschaft, 433 
Riff, 584 
Riffelblech, 592 
Riffelplatte, 133 
Rindenboot, 39 
Ring, 165 

Ringartiger iMkendechelr 
griff, 327 
Ringbolzen, 596 
Ringnetz, 565 
Ringplatte, 597 
Rirme, 312 , 836 
Rinneneisen, 131 
Rirnisteinwirikel, 836 
Rippe, 121 , 606 
Rippen der SpiiUdampen, 746 
Riss, 589 
Ristomo, 582 
Robbenboot, 637 
Rochstasten, 718 
Rogener, 697 

Rohrenform Ladehcatm, 803 
Rohrenpfeife, 506 
Rohrfiansch, 265 
Rohrkoje, 535 
Rohrtufmel, 535 
Rojebank, 770 
RofedoUe, 767 
Rojegabel, 69 , 496 
Rojegahel Backs, 606 
Rojeklampe, 776 
Rojepforte, 606 
Rojepjortendeckel, 674 
Roier, 496 
R^msgei, 374 
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Rolle, 585 

Rollende Bunung, 601 
Rollendes Torschiff, 601 
Rollenmandver, 225 
Roller, 601 
Rollperiode, 528 
Rollstek, 601 
Rolltakel, 602 
Rosenzurrung, 603 
Rost, 614 

Rostfreies Tanwcrk, 714 
Rosthammcr, 137 
Rostkitt, 614 
Rostschntzayistrich, 16 
Rossbrcitcn, 346 
Rotangtauwcrk, 581 
Rote KLatiscl, 55 
Rotierunde Funkbake, 603 
Royal, 606 
Royalstangc, 606 
Royaltopp, 606 
Ruckcn, 592 
Ruckenstiick, 723 
Rucker, 690 
Ruokfracht, 356 
Rucklcine, 692 
RUckUefcrungsanzeige, 583 
Ruckliefcrimgsklaiin^el, 683 
Ruchschlagventil, 492 
Rilckversicherung, 588 
Ruckwdrtsfahrt, 727 
Ruckwdrtsgchen, 303 
Rilckzoll, 221 
Ruder, 336, 496, 607 
Ruder an, 302 
Ruder Kopjloch, 337 
Ruder in Lee, 336, 816 
Ruder mit Antriehskraft 
auf der Pinne, 720 
Ruder nach Luv, 337 
Ruder Sckloss, 610 
Ruder Tragl’dger, 535 
Ruderarm, 608 
Ruder ausschlgg, 193 
Ruderausehlagknagge, 610 
Ruderhlatt, 496, 608 
Ruderhank, 770 
Ruderharkasse, 399 
Ruderhoot, 606 
Ruderhremse, 608 
Buderbrunnen, 558 
Ruderer, 496 
Ruder fedem, 253 
Ruderftdche, 608 
Rudergabel, 69, 496 
Rudergahel Platte, 606 
Rudergdnger, 337 


Ruder gast, 337 
Rudergriff, 308 
Rudergrube, 610, 611 
Ruderhackc, 29 
Rudcrhaken, 535 
Ruderhakcn Ausschnitt, 535 
Rudcrhaus, 846 
R^lderhcissring, 609 
Ruderhorn, CIO 
Rudcrjoch, 801 
Ruderkoil, 609 
Ruderkettc, 846 
Ruderklampe, 496 
Ruderklick, 608 
Ruderknaggc, 610 
Rudcrkokcr, 611 
Ruder kommando, 337 
Ruder kopj, 010 
Ruderkragcn, 609 
Rudcrkupplung , 609 
Rudcrlenks tango, 221 
Rudermaschinc, 721 
Rudcrmaschine mit direktcm 
Antrieb, 205 

Rudermaschine mit indirek- 
tern Antrieb, 358 
Rudern, 562, 005 
Ruderrahmen, 610 
Ruderollc, 707 
Ruderbse, 311 
Ruderpjoste, 610 
Ruderpieken, 624 
Ruderpinne, 611 
Ruderpinne Ualtctau, 722 
Ruder quadrant, 610 
Ruderschaft, 433 
Ruderschaft Stcpjbilchse^ 

608 

Ruderschegg, 84 
Ruder schloseholz, 856 
Ruder schmiege, 608 
Rudersektor, 610 
Rudersmann, 337, 496 
Ruderstange, 722 
Rudersteven, 29 
Ruderstropp, 722 
Ruderstutzen, 461 
Rudertrdger, 229 
Rudertraglager, 608 
Rudertelegraph, 722 
Rudertom, 796 
Ruderzeiger, 337, 608 
Rufer, 461 
Rufzeichen, 674 
Ruhepause, 437 
Ruhige See, 691 
Rumpft 349 


RumpJ unter dcr Kimm, 340 
Rund Schwoien, 750 
Rimdbrasscn, 87, 328 
Rimdc Ka^tschen, 005 
Runde Naht, 006 
Rundc Platting, 005 
Rundcisen, 604 
R undeisengr ijj c, 305 
Rwidcr Stcvenlauf, 180 
Rundfunksender, 139 
Rundgait, 238 
Rundhcck, 238 
Rundholz, 700 
Rundrcisc, 820 
Rundreise Bcfrachtung, 604 
Rundreise Vcrchartcrung, 
604 

R^tndsel, COO 
Rxindtorn, 605 

Rundtorn in den Ketten, 606 
Rundung, 219, 000, 604 
Russischcr HanJ, 614 
Riistanker, 658 
Ruste, 131 
Riistcisen, 131 
Rustlcine, 054 
Rutenfender, 600 


Sackgut, 30 
Saokladung, 30 
SacMeimvand, 103 
Sacknatz, 31 
St Elmfeuer, 620 
Salondeek, 021 
Salzer, 621 
Salzgchalt, 620 
Salzpropf, 021 
Salzung, 621 
Sand, 624 
Sanddilne, 219 
Sandstrak, 296 
Sandtopj, 624 
Sanitdtspass, 60 
Sanitdrpumpe, 625 
Sargasso Meet, 626 
SargasBokraut, 626 
Sattel, 134 

Sattel des KluverhaumSf 373 
Sattelbunkerluke, 616 
Sattelplatte, 170 
Saugebagger, 743 
Saugekasten, 743 
Saugekorb, 603 
SaugelUjter, 219 
S auger, 323 
Saugnapf, 221 
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Sceptertau, 446 , 861 
Schaafhock, 445 
Schablone, 763 
Schachtluke, 802 
Schadenberichtf 182 
Schadenbesichtigung, 183 
Schadenzertifikat, 182 
Schadhaftes Eisenwerk, 366 
Schdfchenwolken Himmel, 
439 

Schajtanschwellungsniet, 760 
Schakel, 652 
Schakelbolzen, 653 
Schakwerk, 147 , 151 
Schakwerklaschung, 753 
Schale, 261 
Schalken, 46 
Schalkklampe, 326 
Schalkklampenwinkel, 326 
Schalklatte, 326 
Schalkleiste, 326 
Schallddmpfer, 479 
Schallempj anger, 353 
Schallotung, 3 
Schallsignal, 698 
Schwallwellen Echolot, 696 
Schalltrichter, 345 
Schalstiick, 261 , 594 
Schalung, 260 
Schamfielkissen, 661 
Schamfielung, 129 
Schamfielungsbrett, 130 
Schamfielungslapp, 129 
Schamfielungslatte, 594 , 631 
Schamfielungsmatte, 129 , 561 
Schamfielungsplatte, 130 
Schandeckel, 539 
Schandeckelleiste, 658 
Schandeckelwinkel, 313 
Schanzkleid, 99 
Schanzkleid Reling, 99 
Schanzkleidstutze, 99 
Schanzkleidstiitzen, 604 
Scharfhrassen, 88 
Scharf heim Wind, 146 
Scharf gehaut, 655 
Scharje Kirmirundung, 656 
Scharf er Bug, 405 
Scharf er Heck, 655 
Scharf ehsen, 504 
Schattendeck, 653 
Schattendeckschiff , 653 
Schdtzer, 580 
Schauer, 672 
Schauerkleid, 837 
Schauerleute, 191 , 528 
Schauermann, 342 , 437 


Schauermannsknoten, 829 
Schaufelbagger, 205 
Schaufelrad, 513 
Schauloch, 813 
Schaulochpflock, 813 
Schaulochstdpsel, 813 
Schaum, 272 
Schaumwelle, 849 
Schebecke, 858 
Schebeckensegel, 650 
Scheerbrett, 507 
Scheerbrettbeschlag, 507 
Scheerbrettemetz, 507 
Scheerenwade, 566 
Scheergang, 668 
Scheemetz, 507 
Scheerstock, 121 
Schegg, 252 
Scheibe, 656 

Scheibenklampe, 134 , 139 
Scheibennagel, 534 
Scheidemesser, 656 
Scheidenagel, 731 
Scheinbare Hdhe, 19 
Scheinbare Ortszeit, 425 
Scheinbare Sonne, 19 
Scheinbare Zeit, 19 
Scheinbarer Horizont, 649 
Scheinbarer Ort, 19 
Scheinbarer Ortsmittag, 426 
Scheinbarer Slip, 19 
Scheinbarer Wind, 17 
Scheinwerfer, 639 
Scheisegel, 684 
Scheisegelstange, 684 
Scheisegeltopp, 684 
Scheitelpunkt, 822 
Schelff, 659 
SchellfischschnuT, 316 
Schellkopfniet, 691 
Schenkel, 265 , 407 , 526 
Scheren, 585 , 657 
Scherleine, 585 
Scherstock, 274 , 326 
Scheuerkiel, 310 
Scheuerleiste, 311 , 607 
Scheuerprahm, 564 
Scheuerstein, 343 
Schiebblindes Toppsegel, 709 
Schiebehalken, 326 , 662 
Schiebebalkenlager, 47 , 326 
Schiebeluke, 78 
Schiebenetz, 666 
Schieberahe, 313 
Schieberkasten, 208 
Schiebestdnge, 686 
Schiebetwr, 685 


Schiedsgericht Klausel, 17 
Schiefe, 496 
Schiemanmgam, 709 
Schiertuch, 167 
Schiessleine, 800 
Schiff, 663 

Schiff mit gewellter Aussen- 
haut, 166 

Schi^ mit Vollem Aufbau, 
159 

Schiff ahrtkunde, 485 
Schiff ahrtspool, 666 
Schiff ahrtsprdmien,. 743 
Schiff ahrtsrecht, 596 
Schiff ahrtssubvention, 743 
Schiff ahrttreihend, 447 
Schiffbar, 485 
Schiffbare Gewdsser, 485 
Schiffharkeit, 485 
Schiffbauer, 664 
Schiffbauholz, 669 
Schiffbaukunst, 484 
Schiff baumeister, 669 
Schiff bauprdmie, 161 
Schiffbruch, 736 , 857 
Schiffhruchige, 123 
Schiff er, 465 , 683 
Schiff s Besichtiger, 450 
Schiffsagent, 667 
Schiffsarzt, 667 
Schiffsbedarf, 668 
Schiff sbedurfnissgelder, 206 
Schiff sbergung, 622 
Schiff sbesatzung, 171 
Schiff sbodenfarbe, 81 
Schiffsbrot, 663 
Schiff scertifikat, 129 
Schiffsdispcment, 667 
Schiffsdunst, 748 
Schiff seigentumer, 665 
Schiff seigner, 665 
Schiff sformgutegrad, 350 
Schiff sfuhrer, 454 
Schiffsglocke, 61 
Schiff sgruss, 265 
Schiff shdndXer, 664 
Schiffshilfsmaschinen, 25 , 349 
Sckiffsholz, 669 
Schiff sinspektor, 449 
. SchiffsjoumaL, 499 
Schiff shammer, 107 
Schiffskasko, 349 
Schiffskorper, 349 
Schiffskreisel, 315 
Schiffslast, 398 , 665 
Schiffslateme, 668 
Schiff sleim, 448 
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Schiffslieferant, 664 
SchifsmagnetismtLs, 668 
SchiSsmakler, 664 
Schifsmann, 637 
Schi^smannschaft, 171 
Schiffsmaschini$t, 448 
Schiffsmodell, 470 
SchiSsname, 668 
Schiffspfandrechtf 461 
Schiffsplanke, 539 
Schiffsprivilegien, 461 
Schiffsprofoss, 455 
Schiffsrducherungf 288 
Schifferegister, 668 
Schiffsrumpf, 349 
Schiffsstab, 668 
Schiffstagebuch, 499 , 667 
Schiffstischler, 376 
Schiffstrummer, 857 
Schiffsvermessung, 459 
Schiffsvorrdtef 640 
Schiffswache, 831 , 832 
Schiffswerft, 669 
Schiffszeit, 669 
Schiffszettel, 665 , 666 
Sohi^szimmermann, 667 
Schildkrdtendeck, 809 
Schildpattf 134 
Schillenluke, 684 
Schirmanker, 480 
Schlacktuch, 684 
Schladden, 866 
Schladdingt 381 
Schlafendes Knie, 80 
Schlag, 340 , 402 , 407 , 739 , 763 , 
853 

Schlagbalken, 46 , 716 
Schlagbetten, 401 
Schlagen, 88 , 402 , 738 
Schlagholz, 643 
Schlagkeilf 3 
SchlagmanUf 739 
Schlagriem, 739 
Schlagschottf 748 
Schlagseite, 433 
Schlagstdnder, 226 
Schlagstilokf 798 
Schlamm, 479 , 678 
Schlammeis, 689 
SchlammkaBten, 479 
Schlangct 421 
Schlappleine, 684 
Schlanch, 347 

Schlechter Ankergrundf 278 
Schlechter Schwairaum, 277 
Schleichhandel, 162 
Schleife, 386 


Schleihammer, 650 
SchlempkniCf 723 
Schlephelling, 449 
Schleppangdfischereif 800 
Schleppangellemc, 800 , 847 
Schleppbarkassc, 785 
Schleppbeting, 490 
SchlepphctingCj 784 
Schleppbogen, 786 
Schleppdock, 687 
SchleppcHf 783 , 784 
Schlepp er, 804 
Schlcpperbeihilfe, 784 
Schleppfischer, 792 
Schlcppgalgcn, 786 
Schlepp gcschwindigkcitf 785 
Schlappgording, 796 
Schlepphaken, 784 
Schleppkanal, 470 
Schleppkctten, 400 
Schleppcrlatcrne, 785 
Schleppleme, 785 , 794 
Schlcpplcine Fischcrei, 224 
Schlepplohn, 784 
Schleppnetz, 792 
Schleppnctzfischcrcif 794 
SchUppollcm, 784 
Schlepp-PferdcMdrke, 234 
SchlepprinnCf 470 , 796 
SchUppschiff, 783 
Schlcppdgnal, 785 
Schlepp tau, 786 , 794 
Schlcpptau Schackelf 786 
Schlcppirossc, 786 
Schlcppxviderdand, 786 
Schleppwinde, 786 
Schleppzug, 783 
Schleuse, 426 
Schleusendock, 842 
Schleusengeld, 426 
Schleusenkammcr, 242 
Schleibsenkicl, 689 
Schleusenpontout 111 
Schleuscnschiff, 111 
Schleusensignal, 427 
SchUucentorf 297 
Schleusenventilf 689 
Schlick, 678 
Schliessknie, 134 , 331 
Schliesskopf, 699 
SchUk, 603 
Schlinge, 49 , 686 
Schlingerschott, 662 , 748 
Schlingertanks, 18 
Schlipp Stopper^ 687 
Schlippen, 687 
Schlipphaken, 626 , 687 


Schlippschakel, 626 , 687 
Schlippstek, 687 
Schl ipp tau, 687 
SvMippim'ricktung, 805 
Sc.hlmgcn, 121 , 601 , 686 
Sdilingcr, 602 
Schlingtr Pardunc, 662 
Schlingcrhordcn, 255 
ScJilvngcrkld, 58 
Schlitic, 170 
Schlittcnbnlken, 686 
Scklitteiuttdndcrf 212 , 709 
SdUittimHutzo, 400 
Schlittemtiitzcn Laschung, 
512 

Schlitznaht, 541 
SchloikniCf 788 
Sch hmfingarling, 426 
SrhUmholz, 255 
Schl(mh(}lzgat, 256 
Scldund, 748 
Srhlvp, 688 
Scklvsftknie, 331 
Sr h mack, 689 
Schvinrting, 520 
Srh mrlzHchwidming, 289 
Srhmirkcl, 783 
SchmlrdrHtilcke, 277 
Schmivgrn, 131 
Schmiegi mumfang, 682 
Schndegung, 66 
Srhmiegung ausser dem Win- 
kd, 715 

Schmiegung unter dem Win- 
kd, 145 
SchmierCf 740 
Schmierer, 307 
Schmicrklampc, 79 
Schmierroep, 684 
Schmutzkasten, 479 
Schnabel, 494 
Schnaumast, 803 
Sohnauschiff, 693 
Schnauscgel, 702 , 803 
Schneckengetriebene Winde, 
856 

Schneeeturm, 64 
Schneidbrenner, 181 
Schnell aufluven, 93 
Schnitte, 105 
Schnittholz, 437 
Schnur, 692 
Schnilrhoden, 471 
SchnUrhodenarbeitf 403 
Schnilrbodenarbeiter, 427 
SchnUren, 391 
Schnilrleine, 262 , 321 , 392 
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Schnurloch, 248 
Schnurldcher, 392 
Scholleneis, 270 
Schoner, 444 
Schoner Yawl, 630 
Schonerbark, 711 
Schonerbrigg, 92, 630 
Schoner seg el, 290 
Schoner$egelbaum, 275 
Schonerzeug, 630 
Schoreisen, 597 
Schornstein, 713 
Schomsteinabzeichen, 289 
Schornsteinfarbe, 289 
Schomsteinkappe, 832 
Schornsteinkragen, 813 
Schomsteinluke, 256 
Schornsteinschacht, 817 
Schornsteinstag, 690 
Schomsteinumbau, 73, 256 
Schot, 658 
Schotenpoller, 689 
Schotenstek, 671 
Schotenwinde, 659 
Schothom, 142 
Schothornlagel, 142 
Schothornlappen, 143 
Schothornring, 143 
Schothomwipper, 273 
Schott, 98 
Schottraa, 146 

Schott Versteifungsprofilf 98 
Schotten Ladelinie, 741 
Schoitendeck, 98 
Schott eneinteilung, 741 
Schottenmanover, 153 
Schottenstellung, 741 
Schottentiejgang, 741 
Schottfullblech, 98 
Schottfullstiick, 98 
Schottmann, 631 
Schottraatoppsegel, 146 
SchottsuUe, 98 
Schraatsegel Takelung, 275 
Schrabber, 633 
Schragen, 304 
Schrages Piekknie, 543 
Schraler Wind, 628 
SchraLlen, 328, 627 
Schratsegel, 275 
Schraubbolzen, 633 
Schraube, 558 
Schraube mit aufgesetztefi 
Fliigeln, 97 
Schrauben Steven, 659 
Schraubenanker, 476 
Schraubenbolzen, 740 


Schraubenbrunnen, 558 
Schraubendiskfldche, 206 
Schraubenfiugel, 558 
Schraubengat, 559 
Schraubenklemme, 594 
Schraubenkonus, 250 
Schraubennabe, 558 
Schraubenoffnung, 725 
Schraubenpropeller, 558 
Schraubenspindel-Steuer- 
vorrichtung, 633 
Schraubensteigung, 536 
Schraubenwelle, 559 
Schraubenwirkungsgrad, 558 
Schraubenschackel, 633 
Schraubzurring, 633 
Schrecken, 133 
Schreiben, 634 
Schreiber, 142 
Schricken, 747 
Schricktau, 134 
Schrottau, 519 
Schrumpjung, 673 
Schubbeiwert, 770 
Schubblock, 670 
Schubverlust, 770 
Schuh, 694 

Schulter, 347, 672, 731 
Schulterblock, 672 
Schundauslauf, 295 
Schute, 39, 229, 631 
Schuttladung, 97 
Schuttloch, 635 
Schutz, 660 
Schutzdeck, 660 
Schutzdeckschiff, 660 
Schutzgarn, 839 
Schutzkleid, 837 
Schutzkiel, 684 
Schutzpfahl, 531 
Schutzplatte, 862 
Schutzring, 172 
Schutzschott, 633 
Schwabber, 748 
Schwach bemannt, 814 
Schwaien, 749 
Sckwairaum, 142 
Schwalbennester, 110 
SchwalbenschwaTizplatte, 218 
Schwanenhals, 304, 748 
Schwanenhals Lufter, 748 
Schwanenhalsband, 304 
Schwanten, 495 
Schwartzjichte, 62 
Schwebe Ruder, 31 
Schwebering, 306 
Schweinsrucken, 12 


Schweissmaterial, 257 
Schweissnaht, 46 
Schwerer Seegang, 335 
Schweres Wetter, 737 
Schwergetreide, 335 
Schwergut, 188, 335 
Schwergutbaum, 335 
Schwerkraftdavit, 307 
Schwerpunkt des Treibung- 
widerstands, 128 
Schwertkasten, 127 
Schwertmatte, 751 
Schwertschenkel, 127 
Schwichten, 691 
Schwichtleine, 749 
Schwickttalje, 174 
Schwichtting, 691 
Schwicktungslatte, 290 
Schwvmmdock, 269 
Sckwimmend, 5, 832 
Schwimmende Landung, 3^ 
Sckwimmender Kran, 269 
Schwimmendes Eisjeld, 270 
Schwimmer, 642 
Sckwimmjdkigkeit, 101 
Schwimmfidchenskala, 178 
Sckwimmgerdt, 102 
Schwimrnklotz, 269 
Sckwimmkompass, 421 
Schwimmkrajt, 101 
Schwimndicht, 412 
Schwimmnetz, 224 
Schwimmweste, 413 
Schwingbaum, 750 
Schwingbett, 167 
Schwingungsperiode, 528, 823 
Schwitzwasser, 748 
Schwoien, 749, 750 
* SchvmrmaMer, 751 
See, 636 
Seeamt, 4 
Seebeute, 556 
Seebriej, 523 
Seebrise, 636 
Seefahigkeit, 641, 837 
Seefahrer, 449 
Seefahrzeug, 637 
Seefest zurren, 397 
Seefischerei, 6^ 

Seegang, 640 
Seegefahren, 628 
Seegefahren Khmed, ^ 
Seegehendes SchiF, 637 
Seegerichteharkeit, 4 
Seegeeckwindigkeit, 640 
Seegras, 383, 641 
Seehafen, 639 
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Seehahn, 636 , 640 
Seehandhuch, 531 
Seehandel, 636 
Seehandelsrecht, 462 
Seehorizontf 19 
Seehundfdnger, 637 
Seekadettf 466 
Seekanal, 664 
Seekarte, 483 
SeekartenzeichneTf 352 
Seekrautj 641 
Seele, 165 , 333 
Seeleichter, 149 
Seclotse, 639 
Seemann, 637 

Seemannsamt Beisitzer, 666 
Scemannschajt, 638 
Seemannskistej 638 
Seemannskunstt 638 
Seemaschinist, 448 
Seemeile, 483 
Seenoi, 208 
Seepass, 523 
Seeprotestf 660 
Seermh, 635 
Seer&uber, 536 
Seerdubcrei, 535 
Seerdubcrschifff 536 
Seeraum, 639 
Seerecht, 460 

Seeschaden Bcrcchnung, 26 
Seeschlcppcr, 636 
Seeschwankung, 642 
Seestrassenordnung, 611 
Seeatrom, 736 
Seetang, 641 , 856 
Seetriftige Gilter, 271 
Seetiichtig, 860 
SeetilchUgkeitf 637 , 641 
SeetUchUgkeitsattest, 641 
Seeufer, 276 
Seeunfall, 461 
Seeuntemehmung, 447 
SeeuntiXchtigkeitt 816 
Seeventil, 640 
Seeverkehrsrecht, 462 
Seevermdgen, 461 
Saeversicherung, 448 
Seeversicherungs Police f 449 
SeewdrtSj 640 
Seewasserkasten, 743 
Seewerfen, 372 
Seewur^f 372 
Seezollgehietf 180 
Segelf 616 

Segel ahschlagen, 813 
Segel kUrzen, 671 


Segel losmachen, 433 
Segel mindern, 671 
Segel nahen, 444 
Segel setzeuy 444 
Segel Sicily 050 
Segel Tillcn, 054 
Segclaniueisungcn, 617 
Sogclareaiy 616 
Segelhodcn, 618 
Segelduchty 018 
Segeljlihigkcit, 618 
Scgeljahrzeug, 617 
Segelgarn, 638 
Segclhandbuch, 631 
Segelhmidschuh, 618 
Scgclkammer, 618 
Segelhartc, 787 
Scgclklcidf 017 
Segelkojc, 618 
Segelkurs, 108 
Scgcllasty 618 
ScgellattCf 016 
ScgcLlcitcr, 796 
Segelmacher, 618 
Scgelmaoher Splissung, 618 
Scgclmachcrplatlc, 018 
Scgelmomcnt, 472 , 019 
Scgcln, 610 , 050 
Scgcln im groasUn Kreisey 
307 

Segcln im Parallel, 618 
Scgeln nach Mittelbreite, 466 
Sagclnadely 619 
Segelnahty 637 
Segeldsen, 248 
Sogelschiffy 618 
Segclschwerpunkt, 128 
Segelstellungy 643 , 618 
Segeltakel, 432 , 619 
Segeltuch, 116 
Segeltuchfender, 115 
Segelwerkatatty 618 
SeeunfdhigkcAt, 816 
Sehr Grohe See, 822 
Sehr hohe See, 822 
Seiche, 642 
Seidenraum, 677 
Seily 261 , 602 

Seil mit doppelter Schlinge, 
115 

Seil und Treil, 19 
Seilgehduae, 603 
Seilgeschwindigkeit, 342 
SeilhiLlsen, 603 
Seising, 296 
Seismische Welle, 643 
Seite an Seite, 674 


Sciten-Kielschwcin, 676 
Scitcnbcplattiing, 676 
Seitcyiboote, 185 
Scitimbunker, 674 
Scitendccklmicy 192 
Scitcnfcnstcr, 549 
Scitvnhbhe, 471 
Scitcnkielschwcin, 680 
Seitcnklcid, 20 , 075 
Seitcnkluse, 476 
Scitcnlampcn, 675 
Sciienlaternen, 676 
Scitenliehty 075 
Seitenlick, 407 
Sntennetz des Galions, 331 
Sciitmpardime, 91 
Svitcnrcchte Dicke, 676 
Scitvnrias, 73 
Scitnirudvr, 400 , 669 
Scitenschott, 074 
Scitenschivccrt, 407 
ScitmiMri ngvr, 076 
Seitenstutze, 509 
Seitinitakal, 520 
Seiteiitank, 076 
Scitentriigvr, 430 
Sciienxvind, 48 
SeitUcher Dcckballasttank, 
782 

Svillicher Widvrstand, 398 
Scktiondock, 041 
Sektor, 642 
Sektorfeuer, 042 
SvlhataxissricMcndes Boot, 
646 

Sdhstentlerendcr Cockpit, 
646 

Sclbstentzilndung, 706 
Sdbstlecrendes Boot, 646 
Sdbstregiercn der Ilafen, 24 
Selbstregistrierender Hy- 
grometer, 353 
Selbstschlussventil, 734 
Selbtschmierender Block, 646 
Selbststeuer, 316 
Selbsttdtiger Feuermelder, 
269 

Selbsttdtiger reffender Mars- 
segel, 645 

Selbsttrimmerschiff, 646 
Selbstumladungsschiff, 647 
Selbstzeichnender Pegel, 24 
Semaphor, 647 
Semaphor signal, 647 
Senkgeschwindigkeit, 436 
Senkkopf Niete, 99 
Senkrechter Bug, 734 
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Sente, 280, 657 
Sentebene, 200 
Senten im Spantenriss, 201 
Sentennagel, 592 
Sentenriss, 105 
Settle, 650 
Settle Takelung, 650 
Setzbord, 831 
Setzelsen, 599 
Setzen, 650 
Setzkopf, 599 
Setznetz, 264 
Setzoltank, 650 
Setzweger, 704 
Setzwegerplatte, 704 
Sextant, 651 

Sextantherichtlgungen, 651 
Sextantenfernrohr, 652 
Shuh, 773 
Sich hegehen, 735 
Slcherheltsfunksignal, 575 
Sicherheitslampe, 265 
Sicker heltslelne, 412 
Sicherheitsluke, 244 
Slcherheltszeugnis, 615 
Sicherheitzeichen, 575 
Sichtbarer Horlzont, 19 
Sichtbarkelt, 824 
Sichtbarkeit Bogen, 20 
Sichtbarkelt Skala, 824 
Siohtweitegrenze, 437 
Sickels, 688 
Sideral, 676 

Sideraler Ortsmittag, 426 
Siebplatte, 739 
Signal, 483 
Signalbuchflagge, 150 
Signalbuchstaben, 668, 677 
Signalbuchwimpel, 16, 151 
Signalflagge, 676 
SignaUampe, 477 
Signalraa, 677 
Signalrakete, 677 
Signalstation, 677 
Simpsonsche Regel, 678 
Singende Schraube, 678 
Sinken, 278 
Sinkfleet, 745 
Sirene, 680 
Sisaltauwerk, 680 
Sitzer, 260, 318 
Skala der Wasserlinienfldcke, 
178 

Skif, 572, 682 
Skull, 634 
Skullen, 634 
Skysegel, 684 


Slip, 687 

Sliphaken, 784, 798 
Sodaldsung, 744 
i8o^3r, 743, 828 
Sogzifer, 828 
Sohle, 210 

(ies Schlagbettes, 694 
Solar jahr, 694 
Soldatengat, 436 
Solstitialpunkte, 695 
Sommer Tiefladelinie, 744 
Sommertank, 744 
Sonnenbrenner, 118 
Sonnendeck, 745 
Sonnenjerne, 19 
Sonnenndhe, 527 
Sonnensdule, 745 
Sonnensegel, 26 
Sonnensegel Bindseln, 27 
Sonnensegel Jackstag, 26 
Sonnensegel Querlatte, 27 
Sonnensegel Seite Bindseln, 
27 

Sonnensegel Strecktau, 593 
Sonnensegelstutz, 27 
Sonnensystem, 694 
Sonnentag, 694 
Sonnenwende, 695 
Sonnenwendepunkte, 695 
Sonnenzeit, 694 
Sorgketten, 609 
Scrgleine, 73, 610 
Sorrlng, 644 
Sorrung, 397 
Spakenscheibe, 706 
Spalteisen, 705 
Spaltenhering, 705 
Spaltungstonne, 57 
Spanische Winde, 699 
Spann, 525 
Spannagel, 223 
Spanne, 699 
Spannlaschung, 699 
Spannriss, 73 
Spannschraube, 808- 
Spant, 279 

8pant Hinterlagstuck, 279 
Spantarealkurve, 178 
Spantbieger, 98 
Spantebene, 711 
Spanteneinfall, 805 
Spantenplan, 634 
Spantenriss, 279 
Spantenskala, 279 
Spantentfemung, 279 
Spantfidchen, 279 
Spant fiillstreif, 279 


Spantgluhofen, 52 
Spantholz, 279 
Spantlinien, 279 
Spantmallung, 279 
Spantschmiegung, 279 
Spantwinkel, 279 
Spardeck, 700 
Spardecksckiff, 700 
Spediteur, 277 
Speickerschiff, 349 
Speigat, 190, 635 
Speigatrohr, 635 
Speller, 703 
Speiserolle, 823 
Spermol, 702 
Sperreep, 331 
Sperrholz, 542 
Spermetz, 737 
Spicken, 769 

244, 789 

Spiegelfehler, 653 
Spiegeljenster, 727 • 
Spiegelheck, 790 
Spiegelholzer, 726 
Spieker, 481 
Spiekemagel, 88 
Spier, 527 
Spiere, 78, 700 
Spierenbiigel, 855 
Spier enbugelring, 79 
Spierentonne, 531, 700 
Spiker, 703 

Spikerbefestigung, 703 
Spikerhaut, 289 
Spillbeting, 121 
Spillhebel, 89 
Spillklampe, 847 
Spillkopj, 301, ^1 
Spillsbur, 626 
SpUlspake, 117 
Spinnaker, 704 
Spinnakerbaum, 704 
Spinnekopp, 174^ 245 
Spitzboje, 495 
Spitze, 704 
Spitzetonne, 161, 495 
Spitzjvllstuck, 760 
Spitzgattheck, 655 
SpitzkazLschen, 333 
Spitzkopfniete, 577 
.iSpZint, 276, 625 
Splintholzen, 276 
Splissen, 704 
Splissgang, 227 
Splisshom, 704 
Splisschakel, 705 
Splissung, 704 
Splitfl<mge, 103 
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Splitter, 137 
Splitterglied, 705 
Spitze, 535 
Sponung, 572 
Spom, 709 
Sprachrohr, 461, 701 
Sprag, 151 
Spreelatte, 658 
Spreit, 707 
Spreizgaffel, 855 
Spreizgaffcl Segcl, 855 
Spreizgajfel Takelung, 855 
Spreizlatte, 657 
Spreizlattende Segel, 45 
Spriet, 70S 
Spriet Takelung, 709 
Sprietkluver, 708 
Sprietlattc, 057 
Sprietsegel, 708 
Sprietstropp, 092 
Springender Bug, 266 
Spring fltit, SO, 708 
Springluke, 635 
Springperd, 729 
Springstag, 377, 708 
Springtau, 707 
Springtide, 708 
Springtidenhuh, 70S 
Springverspatung, 6 
Springwebcleine, 658 
Spritzen Prahm, 258 
Spritzenprohe, 347 
Spritzwasser, 707 
Sprotte, 707 
Spruceholz, 709 
SpriXhregen, 226, 707 
Sprung, 657, 707 
Sprungwelle, 80 
/Sprwi, 92 
Spillbecken, 631 
Spillloch, 221 
Spilllwassertank, 626 
Spund, 116, 306 
Spundung, 572 
Spundungslinie, 672 
Spilrzapfen, 304 
Square, 710 
Staaknetz, 714 
Staatsdienstschiff, 661 
/8ta6, 713 
Stahholz, 670 
5ia6a, 728 

Stabiles Gleichgewicht, 713 
Stabilim, 712 

Stabilitdt Anschwellung, 712 
Stabilitdtsgrenze, 579 
Stabilitdtsmoment, 696 
StabUitdtsmomentkwrve, 178 
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Stagblock, 333 
Stag on, 506 
Stagfock, 276, 277 
Staggarnat, 690 
Stagkant, 430 
Staglick Gntichon, 71 S 
Stagreiter, 323 
Stagscgcl, 718 
SiagsvgolschontT, 7.1 9 
Stagscgcltak clung, 718 
Stagtakol, 719 
Stagivcise, 22 
Stahl bursto, 854 
Stahldrahttauwcrk, 854 
Sidhlernes Uundholz, 720 
Statmnm, 317 
Stavnpjbcwcgung, 536 
Stampffm, 536 
Stamp! stag, 453 
Stamp! stock, 213 
Stamp! stock Achterholer, 453 
Stamp!stock Gcie, 453 
Standgeld, SB 
Standlinie, 650 
Standvogt, 857 
S tango, 544, 781 
Stangc mit emgesetztem 
Schlossholz, 255 
Stangc Windreep, 336 
Stangengdiinder, 504 
suing enroding, 504 
SUingcntakclung, 000 
Stdngcnwanthlock, 080 
Stangcschmiere, 089 
Stdngetalje, 780 
Stdngewindreep, 466 
Stdngewindreeptakel, 782 
Stapel, 688 
Stapelhlock, 382 
Stapelkeil, 3 
Stapelklotz, 382 
Stapellauf, 399 
Stapellau! mit MittolschUtte, 
679 

Stapellauf mit SeitenschliU 
ten, 217 

Stapellaufkurven, 400 
Stapelung, 66, 616 
Starker Sturm, 860 
Stassnetz, 758 
Station, 569, 717 
Statische Stabilitdt, 717 
Staubregen, 226 
Stauchen, 817 
Stauchnagel, 143 
Stauen, 734 


Stauerf 727 
Stauerbaas, 276 
Stauervizc, 276 
Staiiholz, 94, 230 
Staukcil, 571 
Stmdiickcn, 94 
Stauraiim, 734 
Stauung, 734 
S t au ungsa ttest, 734 
S Lauungssch vi n , 734 
Stauungsplan, 116 
Stauiuasscr, 085 
Stcckbolzcn, 584 
StGchkahn, 564 
Stcckrudcr, 814 
Steerage, 720 
Steert, 28, 29, 51. 151, 756 
Stoertblock, 756 
Steci'tialje, 756, 847 
Stag, 838 
Btegglicd, 740 
Stegkette, 740 
Stegsehahe, 740 
Stvhmide Bake, 204 
Stehender Kluvfock, 715 
Stchender Part, 715 
Stehender Wind, 719 
Stehendes Out, 716 
Strlicndes Ildz, 716 
Stehendes Luggvrsegel, 715 
Stehendes Netz, 264 
SteMiek, 407 
Stvif vertaut, 301 
Steife Brise, 739 
Steifer Wind, 471 
Steifheit, 017, 728 
SUdfheitsballast, 728 
Steifhieven, 334 
Steifholen, 606 
Steifigkeit untcr Segel, 617 
Steigen und Fallen, 597, 766 
Steigung, 636, 723 
Steigungsverhdltnis, 637 
SteilkUate, 74 
Steineichenholz, 422 
Steinkoralle, 440 
Stek, 62, 340 
Stellage, 323, 713 
Stallage Stiltze, 713 
Stelle, 328 
StelUn, 797 
Stelling, 713 
Stellnetz, 264, 650 
Stemmarheiter, 111 
Stemmbretter, 274 
Stemmeisen, 111 
Stemmkmte, 111 
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Stemmhnuppel, 112 
Sterrmseite, 111 
Stengevorstag, 332 
Stengewanten, 781 
Stembuchse, 726 
Stemjahr, 676 
Stemtagi 22, 676 
Sternzeit, 676 
Stetige Brise, 719 
Steuer, 336 
Steuer bekommen, 255 
Steuerapparatj 721 
Steuerfahigkeit, 722 
Steuerfahrt, 720 
Steuerkette, 846 
Steuerkompass, 721 
Steuerlastig, 797 
Steuerlicht, 722 
Steuermacht, 722 
Steuermann, 337 
Steuermann’s Qnittung, 457 
Steuermaschine, 721 
Steuem, 720 
Steuerplichtf 722 
Steuerrad, 722 
Steuerreep, 847 
Steuerreep Leitrolle, 568 
Steuerremen, 722 
Steuerruder, 722 
Steuerstand, 721 
Steuerstrich, 436 
Steuertajelj 200 
Steuertalje, 589 
Steuertelegraph, 722 
Steuerung, 720 
SteuervorrichtuKig, 721 
Steuren, 720 
Steurer, 669 
Stevenbeschlag, 218 
Stevmknie, 275, 723 
Stevenlauf, 276 
Stevenrohr, 727 
Stevenrohr Ldngsschiene, 727 
Stevenrohr Stopfbilchse, 727 
Stevenrohrbuchse, 725 
Stevenrohrlager, 725 
Stevenrohrmutter, 727 
Stevenrohrschlussring, 727 
Stevens Laschung, 86 
Stevenschwert, 681 
Stevensohle, 670, 681, 694 
Steward, 728 
Stewardess, 728 
143, 340 
Stickleine, 60S 
StiA;, 62 
SfiiZe, 437 


Stiller 

Stillstand des H^^assers, 
340 

Stillstand des Niedrigwd^^ 
sers, 435 

Stimradgetriebene Winde, 
710 

Stockanker, 729 
Stocklosanker, 729 
Stockunklar, 278 
Stopfbuchse, 740 
Stopfbuchsenschott, 6 
Stopfeisen, 137 
Stop fen, 731 
Stoppen, 342, 731 
Stopper, 731 
Stopperknoteh, 731 
Stopperstek, 731 
Stopphebel, 401 
Stoppring, 727 
104 

Stossblech, 105 
Stossblechvemietung, 105 
Stossen, 737 
StosskaXben, 173, 271 
Stosskissen, 749 
Stossklampe, 150 
Stosskolben, 105 
Stosslappe, 454 
Stosslappen, 781 
Stosslappen setzen, 752 
Stosslappnadel, 753 
Stossmatte, 523 
Stossplatte, 105 
StossschweissuTig, 105 
Stosstau, 602 
Stossiiberlappung, 240 
Stossung, 105 
Stossverbindvng, 105 
Stossvemietung, 105 
Stossverstemmung, 104 
StossverteUung, 663 
Stosswade, 566 
Stossweger, 139 
Stosswinkel, 80 
Stosszapfen, 147 
Strahlenbrechung, 585 
Strahlverlust, 770 
Strdhn, 323 
StrakmaUung, 658 
Strand, 45, 735 
Strandboot, 46 
Stranden, 735 
Strandfischerei, 735 
Strandgut, 857 
Strandhafen, 227 
Strandrdvh&r, 867 


Strandtriftige Guter, 372 
Strandvogt, 582 
Strang, 323 
Strasse, 735 
^rebe, 407 ^ 

737 

Strecktau, 28, 412, 593, 748 
Streckungzstock, 471 
Streichen, 22, 22(^737 
Streichnetz, 205 
Streikklausel, 737 
Strickhoh, 706 
Stringer, 738 
Stringerplatte, 738 
Stringerwinkel, 313, 738 
Strippm, 650 
Strom, 736 
Stromabw&rts, 219 
Stromanker, 736 
Stromankerkette, 736 
Strombetdtigtes Ruder, 737 
Stromgerecht, 772 
Stromhafen, 244 
Stromkabbelung, 772 
Stromkarte, 177 
Stromlinienruder, 737 
Stromrichtung, 650 
Stromrippling, 597 
Stromschnelle, 572, 772 
Stromstrecke, 581 
Stromstrich, 765 
Stromung, 177, 736 
Stromversetzung, 223 
Stromwechsel, ^ 

Stropp, 686, 736 
Stroppen, 736 
Stuekguter, 512 
Stuckgutladung, 299 
Stufenweg, 9 
730 

Stumpjbolzen, 67 
Stumpfe Tonne, 113, 181 
Stumpfer Abfass, 731 
Stumpferbramstange, 741 
StumpferTnast, 741 
Stumpfertopp, 741 
Stumpfschweisstmg, 105 
Stumpfverbolzung, 230 
Stund&rtkreis, 138, 348 
Stundenwinkel, 347 
Sturm, 732, 739 

Stagsegel, 733 
Stiirm Treisegel, 733 
Stumibakn, 733 
Sturmhesahn, 732 
Stumd>5, 850 


Sturwdech — Tor 
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Sturmdeck, 26 
Sturmdeckschiff, 26 
Sturmischer Wind, 284 
Stunnkluver, 732 
Sturmleiter, 602 
SturmpfaM, 531 
Sturmsiegel, 733; 735 
Sturmsignale, 733 
SHtrmventil, 734 . 
Sturmwarnung^ignale, 733 
StuTzsee, 90, 747 

531, 671, 714, 740 
^tutzen, 461 
Stutzenleiter, 342 
Stutzplatte, 88 
Stutzsegel, 719 
Suhstitutionshlausel, 743 
Sildwester, 698 
Sildwestmonsun, 699 
Suez Kanal Verinessung, 744 
Sullwinkel, 148 
Sumner Standlinie, 744 
Sumner’s Linie, 14A 
Sumpf, 744 
Sunk, 696 
Sunnhanf, 745 
Superhargo, 745 
Surjhoot, 746 
Surringplatte, 294 
Synodischer Monat, 751 
Systemschwerpunkt, 128 
Syzygiales Nochwasscr, 340 
Syzygium, 762 
Syzygiumgezeit, 762 


!r-ProA762 
T-Wulstprofil, 762 
Tackholzen, 676 
Tagehuchkladde, 192 
Tagestank, 182 
Tdgliche Tidenhub, 208 
Tdgliche Ungleichheit, 208 
Tdglicher Gang, 182 
Tdglicher Gerwinn, 292 
Tdgliches Verlier, 434 
Taijun, 811 
Takel, 664,754 
Takel auf Takel, 764 
Takelgam, 848 
Takeln, 847 
Takelung, 593, 848 
Takelung mit einfachen Kno* 
ten, 841 

Takelungskette, 561 
Takelage, 694 
Takelungsplan, 694 


Takelwerk, 

Takler. w6 
Tak’-rei, 594 
craklerwerkstatt, 594 
Tal, 819 
Talje, 754 
Talj creep, 396 
Taljcrecpkanschcn, 396 
Taljerecpknotcn, 467 
Taljcreeps Knoten, 169 
Tallymann, 757 
Talwcg, 766 
Tankdeckc, 750 
Tankjakrzeug, 768 
Tankkahn, 758 
Tanklcichter, 758 
Tankrandplaitc, 447 
TankscMff, 758 
Tank top, 759 
Tanncnbrctt, 189 
Taschc, 30, 542 
Taschcnhunkcr, 642 
TatsdrMichcr Slip, 801 
Tati, 002 
Taubcn, 409 
Taucher, 209 
Tanchgrenze, 447 
Tanohpumpe, 742 
TaucMicjc, 471 
Taufender, 562, 602 
Tatifdrmige Verzierungs- 
leiste, 109 
Taukappe, 673 
Taukluse, 726 
Taukragen, 295 
Taukranz, 212, 308 
Taukranx fender, 309 
Taurack, 691 
Tauraumende, 174, 768 
Tauschleife, 176 
Taustopper, 396, 697 
Taustropp, 28, 603 
Tamverkrolle, 161 
Taxierte Police, 714 
Teil-Bodenwrange, 521 
Teildock, 641 
Teilkonnossement, 196 
Teilweiss Sturmdeckschiff, 
621 

Telegraphenhoje, 763 
Telemotor, 763 
Teleskop, 763 

Teleskopartige Stdnge, 768 
Tender, 764 
Tenderklausel, 764 
Territoriale Meerenge, 766 
Territorialgewdsser, 765 


Tcufclsklaue, 211 
Thcrnscmass, 765 
I'hcmnitschivcissung, 766 
Thunfischcr, 805 
Me*, 771 
Tidehecken, 770 
Tidehafen, 771 
Tidvknmporivnt, 770 
Tidt'komiantc, 770 
Tidenfall, 771 
Tidenhub, 770, 771 
Tidenkurue, 447 
Tidenstieg, 771 
IHefdniekgebict, 434 

195, 107, 226, 341 
Tiefmkarte, 44 
Tiefrnlhiid, 253 
Tiefmmdder, 742 
Tiefgang, 210 

Tiefgang in der Mitto, 458 
Tkfgangsa^izeigfir, 219 
Tivfgangskala, 220 
Tiefgangsmarken, 220, 833 
Tivfiadelinic, 426 
196 

Tieflotlcine, 195 
Tieflotungsapparat, 272 
Tiefseafkekvrei, 499 
TkjUtnh, 105 
Tickholz, 762 
Ticrkreia, 802 
TierkreAdk'M, 862 
TocMcrhompass, 689 
Tdnen, 096 
Tonnagedeok, 779 
Tonnagcgeld, 779 
Tonne, 101 
Tonnenkgcr, 416 
Tonnenrack, 803 
Ton5 per Einiauchmg* 
kurve, 178 
Toppen, 524 
Toppenant, 413 
Toppenantstalje, 414 
Toppflaggen, 223 
Topphdnger, 460 
Topplampe, 719 
Topplateme, 465, 719 
Topplicht, 456, 719 
Toppreep, 796 
Toppsegel, 292 
Toppsegelraa, 708 
Toppwimpel, 482 
Toppzeichen, 781 
Topsegel Kopfraa, 342 
Topaeitentank, 782 
Tor, 297 
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Tom—XJmspringen 


Tom, 796 
Torschiff, 111 
Tossenwinde, 330 
Totalverlust, 783 
Tote Scheibe, 229 
Totes Werk, 817 
Totholz, 681 
Totsegeln, 276, 723 
Totwasser, 188, 828 
Totwasser Koeffizient, 828 
Tourenyacht, 175 
Tragbare Laterne, 548 
Tragbares Deck, 548 
Tragbugel, 802 
Tragen, 221 
Tragesack, 636 
Tragfdhigkeit, 102, 188 
Tragfdhigkeitsskala, 207 
Tragfingerling, 81 
Tragkraft, 102 
Tragscheibe, 535 
Trajektschif, 640 
Trammelnetz, 788 
Trampschiff, 788 
Trampschiffahrt, 789 
Transit, 789 
Transithafen, 789 
Transportschakel, 306 
Transportschiff, 790 
Trapezregel, 791 
Trawen, 723 

Treibangel Fischerei, 224 
Treibanker, 636 
Treibhake, 269 
Treibeis, 224 
Treibend, 4 
Treiher, 183, 593 
Treiberbaum, 374 
Treibflasche, 223 
Treibfleet, 751 
Treibgut, 271 
Treibkraftraum, 439 
Treibkraftrdume, 560 
Treibnetz, 224 
Treibnetzfischer, 338 
Treibnetzjischerei, 225 
Treibsand, 571, 662 
Treibungswiderstand, 398 
Treideln, 787 
Treidler, 340 
Treisegel, 702 
Trennungsplatte, 202 
Trennungsschott, 521 
Trensen, 856 
Trensgam, 856 
Trensing, 856 
Treppcnstutze, 725 


Triefung, 83S\^ 
Triftstrdmung, 2^4^ 

Trimm, 797 
Trimmen, 797 
Trimmluke, 797 
Trimmoment, 472 
Trimmtank, 797 
Trinkwassertonne, 635 
Trippen, 798 
Trippleine, 798 
Trochoide Welle, 799 
Trocken gef alien, 651 
Trockendock, 227 
Trockendock-Abgabe, 227 
Trockenfdule, 227 
Trockengrating, 308 
Trockenkompass, 227 
Troflr, 540, 794 
Troglinie, 800 
Trommel, 41, 455, 585 
Trompetenschnecke, 847 
Trompetenstich, 657 
Tropische Tide, 800 
Trosse, 330 

Trossenklemme, 490, 854 
Trossenschlag Tauwerk, 330 
Trossenspillkopf, 301 
Trossenstek, 330 
Trossenwinde, 330, 786 
Trosskamchen, 330 
Trunkdeckschiff, 802 
46 

Tunnel Notausgang, 806 
Tunnel Spant, 806 
Tunnelbrunnen, 806 
Tunnelkiel, 229 
Tunnelschraube, 806 
Tunnelwellenlager, 541, 708 
Turbine, 807 

Turbine mit Zahnraduher- 
setzung, 297 

Turboelektrischer Antrieb, 
807 

Turkenhund, 807 
Turkischer Knopj, 807 
Tilrkischer Knoten, 215 
Turmdeck, 809 
Turmdecker, 809 
TurmdeckschiS, 809 
Typhus, 812 
Tyfon, 811 


17 ProyZZ, 131 
Uherbord, 509 
tJber Bord werfen, 372 
tJher Stag geh^, 566, 753 


tiberall streichen, 725 
tjherarbeit, 611 
iiberbau, 746 

Vberbord-Abliejerung, 510 
J^h^brechende Seen, 510 
521 

pberm^d, 521 
Uberf(lllig^~^0 
Ubergehwng, 662 
Vberhang, 610 
tjherhdngender Bug, 144 
Uherholen, 510 
tiberkopfsckweissung, 510 
Uberlapp, 396 
tjberlappung, 397 
Vberlappungsnietung, 397 
tTherlauf, 274 
Vherliegetage, 197 
Gberliegezeit, 197 
tfherluven, 853 
tjhermass in Luken, 245 
tibemahmekonnossement, 

582 

tibemahmeschein, 210 
Ubersckmuggler, 734 
Uberschwemmung, 278 
tiberseeschif, 637 
tibersegler, 787 
Vherstag gehen, 302 
tjberweben, 305 
Vbung, 225 
(7/er, 45, 671, 736 
Uferfischerei, 671 
Ulmenholz, 239 
JJltraschallwelle Echolot, 7415 
Um die Beting schlagen, 62 
TJmbau, 123 

TJmdrehungsanzeiger, 591 
Vrndrehungsjermnzeiger, 591 
XJmfang, 301 

Umgekehrte Rtiderpinne, 590 
Umgeschlagenes Tauwerk, 

810 

Vrnhvllte Ehhtrode, 169 
Umladung, 790 
Umlaufen, 662 
TJmlaufend&r Wind, 30 
Umschlag, 809 
Umschlag Stosslappen, 753 
TJmscMagarm, 817 
Umscklagblech, 383 
Umscklagkafen, 258 
Umschlagsgebuhren, 846 
Umschlagspesen, 321 
Umsegeln, 837 
Umsetzm des Stromes, 131 
Umspringen, 329, 662 
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Vmspringender Windj 329 
Umsteuerschrauhej 590 
Unbedexitliche GarantiCt 350 
Unbehauenes Holz, 604 
Unbehauencr Mast^ 004 
Vnbehauenes Eimdholz, 
Unbewachte&,J£mer, 5l3 
Ungedeckt, 813 
Ungeteertes 849 

Ungeatiimes Wetthr, 737 
Vngeteertes Tduwcrk} 850 
Ungctrockneter Fisck, 308 
UngleicJischcnkeliger Winkcl, 
815 

Unklar, 277 
Vnklare Ketten, 278 
Unmagnetisches Schiff, 492 
Vnrechi, 783 

Vnregelmdssiger Fahrer, 788 
Unreiner Gesundheitspass, 

277 

Vnter Segel, 814 
Unterbesegelt, 813 
Unterbrochene Schweiasung, 
302 

Vnterbrochener Gang, 223 
Unterhrochenes Feuer, 497 
Vnterbrochenea Feuor mit 
Gruppenunterbrcchung, 310 
Unterdeck Tonnengehaltj 814 
Untere Toppwant, 554 
Vnterbalkweger, 139 
Unterhonnettf 219 
Vnterdeckf 434 
Untergehenf 278 
Vnterliekf 273 
Untermast, 435 
Unterer Fingerling, 81 
Vnteres Eselshaupt, 457 
XJnterheckleiste, 387 
Vnterkoje, 434 
Vnterlauf, 308 
Untermarssegelf 435 
XJntemehmerapfandrechtf 457 
XJntemetzflilgel, 82 
Xlnterraum, 342, 435 
Unterscheidungsaignal, 077 
Xfnterschi&hungf 742 
Unterachied zioischm alt und 
neUf 488 

Unterschlag der Pardunen, 
29 

JJnUrachlagm, 289 
Untersee Glocke, 742 
Vntersegelf 108 

814 

071 


Unterstutzuns* 729 
IJntcrvcrf'f^^^'^^^'-'^^'^Ot 741 

741 

TMterwant, 588 
Unterioantcn, 435 
Unterwasser Schallsignal, 
742 

XJntcTwcgs sein, 814 
Untiefc, 200, 654 
Untieje Watt, 670 
VnvQTrostbarer Stahl, 714 
Vnver schist, 672 
Unvcrzollte Vorrdte, 76 
Unverzolttcr Wert, 77 
Umvetter, 737 
Upperwall, 838 
Urlaub uberschreitm, 90 
Ursprungsattest, 129 


Vcntilationsfcnstcr, 649 
Vcntilatorkappe, 821 
V cntilatorsockcl, 821 
V crdnderlichc Loiskmga- 
pnmpe, 820 

V erandcrliche Stcigung, 820 
Verankert, 14 
V crank crungaplattc, 475 
V crank crungsrecht, 696 
Vcrbandatdrken, 628 
Vcrbcaaertc Ilajcnzeit, 165 
Verbeaaerte Zeit, 105 
Verbeaaertea Bcateck, 244 
Verhindungahr&ckc, 274 
V erbindungsahackel, 53, 376 
Verbindungagang, 61 
V erbindungaglied, 240 
Verbindungaklammer, 346 
Verbindungakurve, 180 
Verbindxmgsplatte, 376 
Verholznng, 76, 263 
y erbrannungamotoT, 203, 362 
Verhrennungsmotor mit 
Zahnradgetricbe, 298 
Verdampfer, 246 
Verdeckung, 497 
Verderbliche Ladmg, 528 
Verdoppeln, 214 
y erdoppellung, 420 
ycrdrdngungakurve, 207 
y erdrdngungal&ngc-Koeffi- 
zient, 207 

y erdr&ngungaruder, 676 
y erdrdngungaachtuarpunkt, 
128 

yerduheln, 218 


Verdu nklu7i gsglaa, 357 
Vvrjahrcn, 208 
V^’ rja Ig uiigs rccht, 596 
Verjrachter, 150 
Verjiigung voxi hoher Hand, 
21 

Vcrhiiltnis dor Tidenhub, 680 
ViThindornng, 286 
Verhindenmgsklauael, 286 
VerholhojCi 830 
Vcrholrn. 002. 830 
V tTholkUmipc, 108 
Viirholklaynpc mit Rolle, 601 
Vcrhnlkluse, 476 
Vcrholloitw, 830 
Vcrholponor, 74, 133 
Vcrhohpill, 301, 830 
Voi'kolspil Ikopf, 301 
Vo.rhdtrosse, 830 
Vorholwirulo, 830 
ViThol mgsknston, 662 
Vvrjilngungsplankcn, 204 
Verkattvn, 28 
Vvrkrhrahoot, 256 
Vcrkohrserlaubnia, 653 
Vc7'kchragang, 0 
y e7'k('hrHkn)izorn, 787 
Verkekrapumpe, 834 
Verkohraaignal, 787 
y er hot tote Kauache, 816 
ycrkickcTf 212 
yerklamng, 560 
yerklvubmg, 617 
V erkilrzunga trompate, 667 
ycrladon, 424, 663 
y erladmgmnweiaung, 94 
y erlangcrungaklauael, 162 
y erladxtngakommia, 121 
Vcrladnngspapierc, 666 
y crladungaaohein, 666 
yerlaachen, 628 
Verlorcner Gang, 227 
yerhat, 434 

yermeaaunga Koefflzient, 779 
y ermeamngahreite, 779 
y ermesaungadeck, 779 
y ermeamngajahrzaug, 74!t 
y ermeaaungaldnge, 779 
y crmcamngab'Snv.ng, 779 
y ermeaaungatiefep 5S6 
Verminderte Bemammg$ 
494 

Vermiaat, 469 
yermuran, 474 
y erneinungaflagge, 487 
yemier, 822 
yendetan^ 699 
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Vemietung, 599 
Verproviantieren, 560 
Verschalkerif 45 
Verschanzung, 99 
Verschiebung, 662 
Verschifung, 665, 790 
Verschiffungsdohumente, 665 
Verschleiss, 837 
VerschoUen, 469 
Verschutten, 703 
Verschub, 518 
Versender, 161 
Versenkte Ankerklt^se, 14 
Versenkte Hiltte, 745 
Versenkte Niete, 99 
Versenktes Back, 745 
Versenktes Gut, 392 
Versenktes Mannloch, 745 
Versenkung, 167 
Versetzbare Stiitze, 648 
Versicherer, 815 
Versicherung, 106 
Versicherungsauszug, 169 
Versicherungsmakler, 361 
Versicherungsschein, 361, 687 
Versicherungszertifikat, 361 
Verstdrkungshand, 420 
Verstdrkungswinkel, 728 
Verstauen, 797 
Versteifungsprofil, 728 
Versteifungsseite, 604, 729 
V erstellbarer Fliigel, 3 
Verstemmen, 111 
Ver stop fen, 136 
Versuchstank, 470, 796 
VertaubojCf 108, 801 
Vertauen, 474 
Yertaukluse, 476 
Yertauleine, 311 
Vertauschackel, 477 
Vertauchbare lAegetage, 590 
V ertauschenkel, 476 
V ertauschrauhe, 476 
Yertauung, 474 
Yertauung Schackel, 375 
Vertauungsgehuhren, 474 
Yertauungspfahl, 476 
Vertauwirbel, 750 
Yerteilte Rauchfangfuhrung, 
209 

Vertiefung, 222 
Yertikal, 138 

Yertikale Eisenmassen, 822 
Vertikale Formschwerpunkt- 
kuTve, 178 

Vertikale Schweissung, 822 
Vertikalkreis, 822 


Vertragshafen, 795 
Vertragspjandrecht, 163 
Yertretergebuhren, 6 
V erweridungszwecknummer, 
172 

Verwickeln, 277 
Veri/ Kunstfeuersignal, 822 
Verzapfen, 218 
Verzapfter Block, 477 
Yerzierung, 301 
Y erzierungsleiste, 471 
Yerzinkung, 294 
Yerzogerung, 353 
Yiehstand, 422 
Viehtransportschif, 126 
Viehtreiber, 125 
Viehverschldge, 125 
Yiehwdrter, 125 
Yiereckige Platting, 711 
Vierkant, 335, 710 
Vierkant Yertauung, 9 
Yierkantiges Behauholz, 675 
Vierkanttoppsegel, 213 
Yierldufer, 811 
Viermastbarke, 664 

■ Vierscheibiger Block, 278 
Vierscheihiger Gien, 278 
Yiertelkompasstrich, 569 
Yiertelkreisartige Deviation, 

567 

Tierunfir, 668 

Violinhlock, 432, 766 
Yiolinen, 50 

Virginisches Cedemholz, 381 

■ Visier, 676 
Yisitationsrecht, 696 
Yisite, 824 
Yisitieren, 639 
yoZZ, 287 

ToZZ ifcTicZ Bei, 287 
Yollaufen, 7^ 

Yolldecker, 288 
YoUdeckschiff, 288 
yoZZe Bodenwrange, 695 
Voile Fracht, 287 
yoZZe Kehlnaht, 287 
ToZZe Kehlschweissung, 287 
FoZZe Ladung, 287 
7oZZer 74 

■ Voiles RuTidlwJz, 695 
Vollbrassen, 256 
Yollgetakeltes Schiff, 
Vollhering, 287 
Vdlligkeitsgrad der Konr 

struktionswasserlinie, 833 
YdUigkeitsgrad des Ba/upt- 
spant, 468 


YdUigkeitsgrad der Spanlr 
fldchenskala, 431 
Vdlligkeitsgrad der Yer- 
drangung, 65 
Yollmatrase, 2 . 

Vollschiff, 287 

Yollstauung der Deckbalken, 
47 

Fom Land entfemt, 499 
Fom Nebel gehindert, 273 
Fon widrigen Winden auf- 
gehalten, 851 
For Anker gehen, 14 
For Anker legen, 14 
For Anker liegen, 592 
For Anker reiten, 592 
For Anker treiben, 220 
For doTW Jfasi, 50 
For dem TFZtkZ halsen, 837 
For dem TFiTid segeln, 612 
For den Krahn Fieren, 150 
For schleppenden Anker trei- 
ben, 146 

For Top und Takel, 7 
Yor und Achter Schemer, 629 
Vor-Beamstagsegel, 272 
YoT’Stangestagsegel, 277 
Foratis, 7 
Yorderboot, 276 
Yor der e Dwarsjeste, 277 
Fordere Plankenenden, 275 
Yorderer Perpendikel, 277 
Y orders Verholleine, 84 
Yor der es Lot, 277 
Fordersteven, 723 
Yorjach, 692 
Y orderfldche, 28, 221 
Yorderliek, 456 
FordersZeven, 42 
Yorderteil, 331 
ForeiZnnflr, 404 
Vorgebirge, 116 
Vorhafen, 508 
Yorkalter, 342, ^9 
VorheUing, 837 
VorherrstJiender Wind, 554 
Vorkantfsreckt, 553 
Yorland, 276 
Yorlastig, 106 
ForZan/, 295, 3(®, 508 
Vorldufer, 275, 751 
Varldufijge Bepwratm-en, 764 
Yorliek, 436 
Formittaff»i£«iefe«, 276 
Fom, 274 
' Forpidb, 276 
I Vorr<xtsb(mmier, 732 
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Vorratsraum, 732 
Vorrichtung, 298 
Vorschiff, 248 
Vorschoten, 668 
Vorsckussanweisung, 6 | 
Vorsegel, 332 
Vorsteven, 42, 723 
Vorstevenplattef 723 
Vorstevenschiene, 723 
VortopPf 333 
Vorwdrtsdrehen, 328 
Vo7V)drtsdringen, 723 


Waage VerhdltniSf 32 
Wache, 831, 832 
Wache in See, 832 
Wache um Wache, 832 
Wachhabcnder Maechiniat, 
22 

Wachhahender Offizicr, 832 
Wachholderholz, 767 
Wachofizicr, 832 
Wachaende Steigung, 367 
Wachttajel, 427 
Wade, 642 
Wadenetz, 46 
Wadenfiacher, 642 
Wadenfiacherei, 643 
Wagenkipp, 775 
Wagerung, 366 
Wahre Edhe, 801 
Wahre Zeit, 801 
Wahrer Horizont, 680 
Wahrer Ort, 801 
Wahrer Wind, 801 
Wahrea Besteck, 801 
Walboot, 843 
Waljanghoot, 843 
Walfischbein, 843 
Walfischjang, 846 
Walfiachf Unger, 843 
Walfiackleim, 843 
Walfiachapeck, 66 
Wallacheine, 607 
Wallschtene, 607 
WalUlachiff, 844 
W air at, 702 
Walratdl, 702 
Walrevse, 661 
Walrilckendeck, 809 
Walverarbeitungaachiff, 844 
Walzblechhinterateven, 249 
Walzhlechvorsteven, 253 
Walzzundera, 468 
Wandnetz, 300 ” 

Want, 673 


Wanten Nachiveben, 710 
WaniklampCi 594 
Waiitklotje, 674 
Wantknotcn, 674 
Wantschlag^Tauwcrk, 674 
Wantschraube, 808 
Wantstoppcr, 829 
Wantatropp, 647 
Wanttau, 673 
Warcn Lagcrschein, 211 
Warenschcin, 211 
Wamungaboje, 184 
Warnungaaignal, 126 
Warnungaachusa, 358 
Warnungafmer, 830 
W amungazcichen, 824 
Warpankcr, 382 
Warpbalken, 789 
Warpklampc, 126 
Warpen, 830 
Warptroaae, 830 
Warpen, 328, 382 
Waachbord, 445, 831 
Waachhrett, 837 
Waachschott, 446 
Waaacr haltcn, 342 
Wasserablaaalock, 60, 221 
Wasacrballast, 832 
Waaaerboard, 837 
Waaaerboot, 832 
Waaaerdicht, 834 
Waaserdichte Bodenwrange, 
834 

Waaaerdichte Luke, 836 
Waaserdichte Nietung, 836 
Waaaerdichte Platt form, 

834 

Waaaerdichte TUr, 834 
Waaaerdichte Unterteilung, 
741 

Waaaerdichter Spant, 835 
Waaaerdichtea Leek, 834 
Waaaerdichtea Schott, 834 
Waaaerfahrzeug, 832 
Waaaerfaaa, 635 
W aaaerflocken, 707 
Waaaergang, 136, 836 
Waaaer gangs farhe, 79 
W aaaerhimmel, 834 
Waaaerhoae, 834 
Waaaerkieker, 834 
Waaaerlauf, 418, 836 
Waaaerlaufloch, 221, 418 
Waaaerlauf awinkel, 836 
Waaaerlicht, 412 
WaaaerlinielUnge, 833 
Waaaertinienriaa, 317 


W asaerlinicnvblligk citsgrad 
833 

W asaerpasariss, 317 
TKaA\s'cT7}/ort£;, 281 
Waaacr pj'ahme, 832 
363 

Waaaerrohrkcssel, 836 
Waaacrsegel, 833 

637, 714 

Waaaerverdriingung, 207 
Waaaertvirbcl, 848 
Watcrclcrk, 67 
Watte, 257 
Webcleine, 680 
Wcbelaingut, 680 
Wehcleinateck, 146, 833 
Webenlaascn loamachcn, 816 
Wechselfeuer, 9 
W cchsclaeitige V ersichcr* 
ting, 480 

W echaelatromerzeuger, 607 
W echaclvenHlkaatcn, 208 
Wegegeld, 777 
WcgerechtacMff, 656 
Wegerung, 126 
Wcgcrungahaltcr, 342 
Wcgcrungaktte, 118 
Wcgcrungalntten, 700 
Wegerungaluke, 126 
Wegfieren, 684 
Wegainken, 278 
Wegstauen, 734 
Wegweiaor Klotje, 260 
Wegweiaerbrett, 260 
Wegweiaerleine, 710 
Weiberknoten, 687 
Weickholz, 693 
Weiae, 310 
Weiaae BU, 860 
Weisaeichenholz, 849 
Weiaaea Tauwerk, 850 
Weitatchende Stiltze, 860 
Well, 840 
Welldeck, 841 
Welldeckachiff, 841 
Welle, 836 

Wellenbock, 664, 702, 739 
Wellenbrecher, 91 
WellengefUlle, 836 
W ellengeachwindigheit, 836 
Wellenhoae, 669 
Wellenklotz, 664 
WellenlUnge, 836 
Wellenleitung, 664 
Wellenlinie, 836 
WellenUl, 732 
Wellenperiode, 836 
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Wellenpferdestdrke, 654 
Wellenschlag, 831 
Wellentalf 836 
Wellentrdger, 739 
Wellental, 800 
Wellentunnelf 653 
W ellentunnel Nische, 741 
Wellenumlauf, 836 
W ellenwiderstand, 836 
Weltpol, 127 
Wendebecken, 808 
Wendekreis, 800 
Wenden, 123, 302, 718 
Wendung versagen, 469 
Werfen, 333, 736 
Werg, 495 
WergfcLSs, 111 
Wergzopf, 540 
Wertklausel, 819 
Wertladung, 553 
Wetter, 837 

Wetter Anzeigesignal, 838 
Wetterdeck, 837 
Wetterdichte Tur, 838 
W etterdichtes Deck, 838 
W etterkunde, 465 
Wetterleuchten, 659 
Wetterskala, 838 
WettpoUce, 827 
Weymouthskiefer, 850 
Widderpunkt, 822 
Widerrufsdatum, 113 
Widerrufsflagge, 682 
Widersee, 814 
Widerstandkurve, 178 
WiderstcLTidschweissung, 590 
Wiederholungsflagge, 589, 

743 

Wiedemahme, 582 
Wiege, 400 
Wiegegehuhren, 839 
Wiegegeld, 839 
Wiegekosten, 839 
Wientakel, 217 
Wikinger Heck, 114 
Wild, 850 
Wildlotse, 340 
Wimpel, 527 
Wind, 851 
Windhaum, 447 
Winddruckmoment, 619 
Winde, 169, 850 
Winde mit Umschaltgetrieh, 
591 

Windenmann, 851 
Windenlaujer, 121 
Windenleute, 851 


Wiridfahne, 819 
Windfdnger, 851 • 
Windgerecht, 853 
Windgesetze, 402 
Windjammer, 851 
Windmesser, 14 
Windreepblock, 780 
Windrose, 157, 863 
Windsock, 853 
Windsauger, 246 
Windschutz, 660 
Windstille, 112 
Windstoss, 314 
Windvierungsgalerien, 568 
Windwarts, 784 
Winkel, 15 
Winkelbulb, 97 
Winkeleisen, 15 
Winkelkragen, 15, 716 
Winkelkropf, 15 
Winkellasche, 80 
Winkellaschenprofilt 29 
Winkelprofil, 15 
Winkelstellung, 681 
Winkfiagge, 320 
Wippe, 847 
Wirbel, 750 
Wirbelhaken, 750 
WirbeUtuck, 751 
Wirbelsturm, 591, 782 
Wirbelwider stand, 828 
Wirbelwind, 848 
Wirkung des Steuers, 720 
Wittling Schnur, 850 
Wage, 747 
Wogen, 747 
Wohnraum, 2 

Wohnraume fiir Fahrgdste, 
522 

Wohnschiff, 348 
Wolbung, 169, 600 
Wolke, 146 
Wracker, 857 
Wrackgut, 198, 392 
Wracktonne, 857 
Wracktrummer, 857 
Wrackung, 673 
Wreifholz, 700 
Wricken, 634 
Wrieckriem, 593, 634 
Wrigsprud^i ®34 
Wuhling, 604, 856 
Wuhlings Verschalung, 294 
Wuhlingsgat, 294 
Wulst-Cumuhis, 736 
Wulstbug, 97 
WuUtkiel, 258 


Wulstplatte, 97 
Wulstwinkel, 97 
Wurjanker, 382 
Wurfieine, 328 
Wurmstichig, 227 
Wyk, 171 


"X" Schweissung, 217 


Yacht, 858 
Ycxhttuch, 167 
Yawl, 860 


Z-profil, 862 
Zange, 511 
Zahll^te, 757 
Zahlensignale, 495 
Zaklmeister, 565 
Zahnrad GangspUl, 298 
Zahnradgetrieh, 298 
Zahnstangengietriebener 
Stenerapparat, 573 
Zapfen, 547, 764 
Zeichen, 710 
Zeigeplatte, 391 
Zeigerarm, 357 
Zeise, 46 
Zeisen, 490 
Zeising, 643 
Zeisingtau, 493 
Zeit und Eeise Police, 469 
Zeitball, 774 
Zeitcharter, 774 
Zeitfracht, 774 
Zdtgleickung, 243 
ZeitsigTud, 775 
Zeitverlvst Klausel, 774 
Zeitversdcherungspolice, 774 
Zeitweilige Reparaturen, 

764 

Zeitwinkel, 347 
Zeitzone, 775 

ZeUartiger JCktppelboden, 127 
Zelt, 26 

ZementmUch, 127 
Zenit, 862 
Zenitdistanz, 862 
Zerbrechung, 89 
Zerbrochene Oangreling, 225 
Zerhacktes Taiumerk, 377 
Zersdgtes Hoh, 164 
Zeug, 593 

1 Zickzacknietung, 862 
Zickzackschweissung, 713 
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Zickzack Unterbrochene 
Schtveissungf 713 
Ziehen, 328 
Ziehende Segeln, 538 
ZimmcrmamdB Maat, 121 
Zirk'iLmmeTidimihdhe, 246 
Zirknrri'polar , 139 
Zodiahm, 862 
Zoll, 179 

Zollauslieferschein, 77, 180 
ZoUhcamter, 179 
ZolLbegleitschein, 77 
Zollbehorde, 179 
Z 0 ll bilrgschein, 179 
Zolldeklarant, 179 
Zolldekla7'ation, 60, 242 
Zolleinfuhrschein, 60 
Z ollei'lau bnisschein, 60 
Zolljreischein, 666 
Zolllager, 77 
Zollmakler, 179 
ZolUpeicher, 77 
ZollvevgutxLng, 221 
Zonenzeit, 715 
Zopjenlaschtmg, 147 
Zu Anker gehcn, 14 
Zn Icicht bemastet, 814 
Zu leicht getakdt, 813 
Zu weit gefuhrte Ladling, 610 
Zufall der See, 451 
Zujluchtshafen, 324 
Zugholzen, 630 


Zugwade, 46 
Zuhalten, 49 
Zuldsdge Liinge, 520 
Zum kentern licgen, 47 
Zimi Trciben licgen, 410 
Zmigcmpf eij en Nc bclfwrn, 

583 

Ztmehmen, 171 
Zicrichten, 250 
Zurrha wm, 71 
Zurrbrokcn, 71 
Zurrcn, 643 
Zu/in'ung, 397 
Zuriick Imismn, 87 
Zuriickdrehcn, 829 
Zuriick JahrcM, 566 
Zu7'ilckgestcUter Rabatt, 196 
ZwrikkscMagen, 28 
ZummincMssto^is, 153 
Zum'mmimzc/lsen, 280 
Zuschiirjun g, 242 

408 

Zuach d r/un/ZN w ink el, 1 5 
Zimddaggebuhr, 746 
ZusUniern, 48 

ZimminumgQsctzter Block, 06 
Zuzammcnzujilgmde Fllichc, 
253 

ZuHing durch Fiirstcn, 590 
Zw(inge7i, 708 
Z'wangkmfkcssel, 274 
Zwangslotse, 160 


Zundbeinmast, 657 
Zioeifelh after Gcsim.dheits- 
pass, 748 

Zuu'ikia agpjt ■ Ife. , 1 35 
Zivelpiat I irrudt'r, {)7(> 
ZuH'ischi ihigrr Blacky 215 
Zieeite Wache, 4()() 

Zieeiier Kluver, 508 
Z leei ter Masch I nenassistent, 
64 1 

Zieeitappsegel Schoner, 444 
Zieingbolzeti, 857 
Zieingev. 857 

Zwisrhvri nnd IFasser, 

2(), 5{) 

Zirisehnid('rk, 720, SIC) 
Ztei,n'heudeck bunker, 810 
Z leisrh < ' nderk pasaagi e.T, 720 
Z te isr h end ('ckst upper, 160 
Ztei.'iehendeckvernirssimg, 810 
ZwisehenhaJeUf 362, 549 
Z w isi di ( nk ard in al S t -rich, 

361 

Ziehichenplnttc, 362 

Zw isc h t 'n platt C7i Ki ckchwein, 

362 

Z w iseh enspaMi 362 
Zgklon, 181 
Zglinder, 227 
Zylinderkessel, 259 
Zyl mdcrkoeffizicnt, 431 
Zylinderzapfen, 147 





